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LEHER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Depaktment  op  the  Interios, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wdshingtony  May  5, 1918. 
Sir  :  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  Elyria,  Ohio,  which  was  made  under  my  direction  in  the  fall  of 
1916  and  early  spring  of  1917  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  that  city.  The  report  will,  I  believe,  be  useful  not  only  to 
the  board  of  education  and  the  citizens  of  Elyria,  but  to  school 
officers  in  many  other  cities  of  about  the  same  size  and  to  students 
of  education  generally. 

The  report  should  have  been  printed  much  earlier,  but  there  was 
unavoidable  delay  in  its  official  preparation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Conmiisdoner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EDUOATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  fall  of  1916  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
iBvited  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  Elyria  public-school  system. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  be  invited  by  the  Elyria 
Board  of  Education  and  that  the  invitation  shall  be  indorsed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  survey  commission  may  be  permitted  to  find  the  facts 
as  they  are  and  to  report  them  as  they  find  them. 

3.  That  the  survey  commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion may  make  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  found  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  may  seem  wise,  these  recom- 
mendations to  be  not  oalj  such  as  may  be  put  into  operation  imme- 
diately, but  also  such  as  may  be  put  into  operation  from  year  to 
year  as  opportimity  may  permit;  in  other  words,  that  the  survey 
conmiission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  be  permitted  to 
outline  a  constructive  program  which  will  receive  at  least  the  careful 
consideration  of  school  officials. 

4.  That  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  be  permitted  to  publish  the 
report  of  the  survey,  including  the  recommendations  and  reasons 
therefor,  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau,  for  distribution  in  the  city  of 
Elyria  and  also  for  general  distribution. 

5.  That  the  necessary  expenses  shall  be  paid,  which  include  the  nec- 
essary traveling  and  local  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  bureau  en- 
gaged on  the  work  and  the  necessary  honorariums  for  such  persons 
as  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  wrote  the  Commissioner 
of  Education: 

I  have  been  unanimously  Instructeil  by  the  board  of  education  to  request 
yoo  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  Elyria  city  schools.  We  wish  to  assure 
yon  that  yon  will  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  board,  superintendent,  and 
teachers  in  carrying  on  the  work.  The  board  of  education  can  not  assume  any 
of  the  cost  of  the  survey;  however,  we  understand  that  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  plan  whereby  the  expenses  of  the 
survey  wm  be  folly  met 
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8  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  ELYBIA,  OHIO. 

The  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  then  notified  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  would  hold 
itself  liable  for  expenses  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  named  as  a  survey 
commission  the  following  persons: 

From  the  Bureau  of  Education — 

T.  M.  Ave  L*Allemant. — ^Education  of  the  immlgrftnt. 

William  T.  Bawden. — Manual  training  and  vocational  education. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin. — Home  economics. 

W.   S.   Deffenbaugh. — Administration,   supervision,   and  instruction,  di- 
rector of  field  work  of  survey  commission. 

F.  B.  Dresslar. — School  buildings. 

Miss  Florence  C.  Fox. — ^Primary  education. 

Arthur  W^.  Dunn. — Civic  education. 

John  L.  Randall. — School  and  home  gardening. 
From  outside  the  Bureau  of  Education — 

Will  Earhart. — Music  (director  of  music,  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.). 

August  Killer. — Finance   (chief  accountant,  public  schools,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.). 

C.  Valentine  Kirby. — Fine  arts   (director  of  art,  public  schools,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.). 

W.  C.  Ruediger. — Elementary  education  (dean,  Teachers*  College,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C). 

William  F.  Russell. — Secondary  education  (professor  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.). 

Three  members  of  the  survey  commission  spent  two  weeks  in 
Elyria  in  the  fall  of  1916.  The  other  members  spent  from  one  to  six 
weeks  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1917« 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  CITY  OF  ELYRIA. 


Elyria,  Ohio,  owes  its  name  and  its  existence  to  Heman  Ely, 
formerly  of  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  acquired  the  land  on  which 
the  present  city  stands  on  March  27,  1817.  The  tract  comprised 
12,000  acres,  and  it  was  known  as  No.  6,  Kange  17,  Connecticut 
Western  Beserve.  Mr.  Ely  spent  his  entire  life  after  that  time  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  locality.  He  established  sawmills 
and  gristmills  and  similar  industries  and  organized  the  Lorain  Iron 
Co.  in  1832. 

The  location  of  the  city  is  distinctly  favorable.  It  is  about  25 
miles  southwest  of  Cleveland  and  8  miles  from  Lake  Erie  at  the 
nearest  point,  the  city  of  Lorain.  Two  trunk  railway  lines,  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  pass  through  the  city,  and 
five  trolley  lines  radiate  in  five  directions  and  connect  Elyria  with  all 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  west  Pennsyl- 
vania. Two  electric  lines  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  afford 
excellent  facilities  for  Lake  shipments  via  Lorain. 

The  industrial  and  social  community  of  Elyria  includes  a  number 
of  villages  or  towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Grafton  and  Wellington. 
Both  of  these  places  were  formerly  centers  of  active  sandstone  quar- 
ries, but  this  industry  has  declined  because  of  the  increased  use  of 
cement  and  concrete  in  building.  The  greater  part. of  the  high-grade 
sandstone  now  quarried  is  used  for  grindstone.  As  a  result  of  the 
industrial  change  in  the  chief  industry  in  these  villages,  their  work- 
ing population  had  to  find  employment  in  other  fields,  and  naturally 
went  to  find  it  in  the  developing  industries  of  Elyria,  the  nearest  city. 

A  feature  reflecting  the  intimate  interdependence  of  the  communi- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  Elyria  is  the  large  number  of  young  working 
women,  mostly  Poles,  who  live  in  Lorain  but  work  in  Elyria,  because 
the  city  of  Lorain  offers  but  little  desirable  factory  employment  for 
young  women. 

In  1900  the  population  of  Elyria  was  8,791;  in  1910  it  was  14,825; 
in  1917  the  estimated  population  was  between  20,000  and  25,000.  There 
are  3,239  dwellings  and  3,519  families.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  native  bom  of  native  parents;  30  per  cent  are  native  bom 
of  foreign  parents,  and  20  per  cent  are  foreign  born.  The  nationali- 
ties represented  by  the  foreigners  are  German,  Dane,  French,  and 
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Hungarian,  the  Germans  predominating.  Of  the  foreign  born 
represented  in  the  industries  the  Hungarians  predominate.  This 
nationality  furnishes  the  basic  industries  of  the  city  with  the  greater 
portion  of  ^^roustabouts";  that  is,  workmen  who  do  common. labor 
of  a  rough  and  heavy  nature. 

The  fact  that  the  industrial  development  of  Elyria  is  of  recent 
date  and  has  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent  against  the  wishes  and 
under  the  protests  of  the  older  residents  has  caused  the  location  of 
the  industrial  establishments  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  a  direc- 
tion west,  northwest,  or  northeast  of  the  main  residential  district. 
A  separate  foreign  settlement  has  developed  which  is  called  West 
Heights,  the  dominant  nationality  of  the  settlement  being  Hungarian. 
Elyria,  however,  has  no  slums  and  no  congested  district,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  problems  which  ordinarily  affect  an  immigrant  com- 
munity is  not  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  problem  of 
educating  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  and  of  educating  tho 
parents  themselves  is  an  important  problem,  nevertheless. 

The  efforts  that  are  made  to  educate  the  foreign-bom  adults  are 
under  semipublic  auspices  at  the  settlement  house  at  West  Heights, 
where  an  active  settlement  worker,  a  kindergart^i  teacher  of  the 
public  schools,  and  a  teacher  in  the  manual-training  department  of 
the  night  school  are  teaching  classes  in  English  and  civics. 

The  first  school  in  Elyria  was  opened  iu  1819,  and  the  first  church 
was  organized  in  1824.  There  are  now  15  churches,  representing  all 
the  priucipal  denominations,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building,  which  cost  $141,000,  and  a  Young  Woman's  Christian  As- 
sociation building,  which  cost  $16,000.  There  are  nine  public-school 
buildings,  a  Grerman  school,  two  Catholic  schools,  and  one  business 
college.  Oberlin  College,  only  6  miles  distant,  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Elyria  community.  The 
Elyria  Memorial  Hospital,  representing  an  expenditure  of  ^25,000, 
consists  of  a  general  hospital.  Gates  Home  for  Crippled  Children, 
and  Nurses'  Home.  An  additional  $100,000  is  now  being  expended 
on  buildings.  The  Elyria  Library  was  founded  in  1870  upon  a  be- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  Ely. 

Cascade  Park,  a  beautiful  natural  park,  is  a  place  for  recreation 
not  only  for  the  children  of  the  city  but  for  the  adults  as  welL  For 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  city  there  is  a  country  club,  which 
maintains  golf  links,  tennis  coui*ts,  etc.  In  the  city  tiiere  are  halls 
maintained  by  the  Elks,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  other  social  and 
fraternal  organizations  usually  found  in  cities. 

There  are  four  banks,  which  have  on  deposit  about  $9,000,000 ;  the 
community  is  by  no  means  a  poor  one.  The  chamber  of  commerce, 
which  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  growth  of  the  city,  has 
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commodious  quarters  in  one  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city 

and  employs  a  secretary  and  several  clerks. 

There  are  63  factories,  employing  6,000  men  and  300  women  and 

girla. '    The  principal  products  are  steel,  sheet  steel,  tubing,  bolts, 

nuts,  -screws,  invalids'  chairs,  dies,  tools,  enameled  ware,  hosiery, 

electrical    goods,  chemicals,  ammunition,  automobile  motors,   etc. 

The  factories  represent  an  investment  of  over  $10,000,000  and  their 

total  annual  output  is  more  than  $9,000,000.    Much  is  done  by  the 

factories  to  insure  the  contentment  and  permanent  residence  of  their 

employees ;  and  clubs,  bowling  alleys,  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  are  provided 
in  most  case& 


Chapter  II. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


ADMINISTRATION   AND   SUPERVISION. 

1.  The  minimum  educational  and  professional  standard  for  ele- 
mentary  teachers  should  be  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school 
course  and  a  two-year  normal-school  course. 

2.  Salaries  of  teachers  should  be  increased  and  the  salary  schedule 
revised,  making  the  promotion  of  teachers  depend  upon  improve- 
ment rather  than  upon  length  of  service. 

3.  A  card  system  for  keeping  a  permanent  record  of  pupils  should 
be  introduced. 

4.  An  attendance  officer  should  be  employed  on  full  time. 

5.  There  should  be  more  supervision  in  the  elementary  grades, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  a  supervisor  for 
the  kindergarten  and  the  first  six  grades  and  the  employment  of  a 
supervisor  for  the  junior  high  school.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  the  supervision  of  music  and  art.  A  supervisor,  teaching  part 
time,  should  be  employed  to  supervise  the  work  in  manual  arts,  and 
one,  teaching  part  time,  to  supervise  the  work  in  home  economics. 
School  gardening  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  of 
agriculture,  who  should  be  employed  for  12  months  in  the  year. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  playground  supervision. 

6.  A  cost-accounting  system  should  be  introduced "  to  show  ex- 
penditure for  each  building  and  for  each  kind  of  school. 

7.  The  State  tax  law  should  be  revised  so  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  Elyria  to  obtain  more  funds  for  its  schools. 

8.  The  number  of  failures  and  the  rather  excessive  retardation 
could  be  reduced  by — 

(a)  A  course  of  study  better  suited  to  the  development  and  inter- 
ests of  the  children. 

(6)  More  and  better  supervision. 

(c)  The  advancement  of  the  teacher  with  her  class  for  three  or 
four  years. 

(d)  A  summer  school  for  pupils  who  have  failed. 

(e)  The  division  of  each  primary  grade  into  three  or  four  groups 
instead  of  two,  so  that  pupils  may  be  promoted  more  frequently. 

12 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

1.  The  Washington,  or  old  high-school  building,  should  be  recon- 
structed and  renovated  or  else  torn  down  and  rebuilt. 

2.  Floors  should  not  be  scrubbed,  but  treated  with  hot  linseed  oiL 

3.  Cement  walks  should  be  built. 

4.  Humidifying  devices  should  be  provided. 

5.  All  sliades  should  be  removed  from  north  windows. 

6.  Teachers  in  east  rooms  should  be  required  to  roll  up  shades  in 
the  afternoons  and  those  in  west  rooms  should  do  so  in  the  forenoons. 

7.  Conferences  for  janitors  should  be  instituted. 

8.  Ventilation  in  mild  weather  should  be  improved  when  the  fans 
are  not  running. 

9.  More   drinking  fountains  easily  accessible  to  small  children 
should  be  provided. 

10.  The  method  of  seating  which  places  children  too  far  from  the 
front  of  the  room  should  be  corrected. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

(1)  The  three  present  curricula  should  be  expanded  into  at  least 
six,  providing  definite  preparation  for  classical,  general,  and  scien- 
tific work  in  college,  and  for  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
the  home. 

(2)  The  board  of  education  should  issue  a  booklet  giving  detailed 
information  about  these  curricula  and  about  the  prospects  of  chil- 
dren electing  each  kind  of  work;  the  booklets  should  be  distributed 
some  time  before  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  so  that  teachers,  principals, 
parents,  and  children  may  have  information  upon  which  to  choose. 

(3)  The  principal  should  take  up  with  the  teachers,  through  ob- 
servation and  in  teachers'  meetings,  the  findings  of  this  survey  in 
regard  to  mechanical  errors  in  teaching. 

(4)  The  board  of  education  should  make  much  more  ample  pro- 
vision for  teachers  to  visit  the  classes  of  other  teachers. 

(5)  The  practice  of  giving  one  teacher  a  number  of  sections  of 
the  same  subject  should  be  discontinued,  and  teachers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  teach  sections  in  several  different  classes  and  of  several 
closely  allied  subjects.  We  especially  recommend  that  each  teacher 
have  at  least  one  first-year  class. 

(6)  A  number  of  teachers'  meetings  should  be  given  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  theoretical  study  of  methods  of  teaching. 

(7)  A  regular  system  for  purchasing  books  for  the  library  should 
be  devised ;  the  library  should  be  catalogued  and  better  supervised. 

(8)  The  faculty  should  give  consideration  to  the  system  of  mark- 
ing, to  the  end  that  there  may  be  more  unanimity  as  to  standards. 

(9)  Salaries  should  be  increased. 
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(10)  The  gap  now  existing  between  the  elemeAtary  schools  and 
the  high  schools  should  be  bridged  by  the  interpolation  of  the  junior 
high  school. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Primary  grades. — 1.  The  subject  of  reading  should  be  adapted  to 
the  individual  pupil  to  a  greater  extent  in  order  to  lessen  the  failures 
in  the  first  grades.  More  freedom  for  the  teacher  is  needed  in  her 
use  of  methods  and  devices  and  a  greater  emphasis  placed  by  her 
on  the  reading  lesson  which  trains  for  appreciation. 

2.  Arithmetic  lessons  are  developed  logically  rather  than  peda- 
gogically.  More  application  of  number  to  measurement  and  con- 
struction work  is  needed.    Reduce  the  time  given  to  this  subject. 

3.  A  definite,  systematic  assignment  for  oral  language  should  be 
placed  in  every  program.  The  teacher  should  cultivate  literary 
appreciation  and  the  art  of  story  telling. 

4.  New  songs  and  new  methods  are  needed  in  the  primary  singing 
exercises,  and  the  use  of  music  as  a  mode  of  expression  closely  cor- 
related with  the  subjects  of  study  is  recommended. 

5.  A  closer  application  of  phonics  to  the  spelling  should  be  made 
and  emphasis  placed  upon  the  auditory  image  rather  than  the  visual 
image. 

6.  Materials  and  adequate  desk  room  should  be  provided  to  make 
effective  the  instruction  in  penmanship. 

7.  More  varieties  of  material  should  be  provided  for  seat  work, 
and  a  carefully  prepared  program  for  this  work  extending  through 
at  least  one  term  of  the  school  year  should  be  prearranged  by  the 
teacher  in  every  grade. 

8.  There  should  be  more  spontaneity  in  games  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  initiative  in  these  exercises. 

9.  An  assistant  nurse  should  be  employed  to  make  the  work  of  the 
school  nurse  wholly  effective. 

10.  Consideration  should  be  given  in  the  course  of  study  to  the 
out-of-school  activities  of  the  children  in  the  lower  grades.  These 
interests  should  be  collected  and  used  as  suggestive  material  for  the 
daily  program  throughout  the  year. 

11.  A  primary  supeirvisor  is  recommended  for  these  grades,  who 
shall  be  prepared  to  direct  all  the  subjects  of  study  enumerated  in  the 
curriculum. 

12.  Kindergartens  ^ould  be  reestablished  and  the  work  done  in 
them  integrated  with  that  of  the  primary  grade& 

Intermediate  aa/id  grammar-school  grades.-r^Introdvao^  more  of  the 
spirit  of  delist  in  reading;  give  more  practice  in  silent  reading; 
provide  more  importunity  for  relatively  free  reading  for  pleasure^ 
and  transfer  much  of  the  nonliter&ry  material  to  other  sub]ect& 
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Becognize  nature  study  as  a  distmct  subject  in  the  curriculum  and 
correlate  especially  with  language,  geography,  and  gardening. 

Seduce  the  time  given  to  formal  grammar  and  correlate  the  work 
more  intimately  with  the  other  school  subjects  and  otitof -school 
interests. 

Adopt  either  a  good  series  of  spelling  books  or  a  standard  word  list. 

Dispense  with  the  teacher  of  penmanship  and  hold  the  classroom 
tesdiers  x^esponsible  for  results. 

Vitalize  the  subject  of  geography  trough  the  adoption  of  a  series 
of  geographical  readers,  through  the  use  of  geographical  magazines, 
pictures,  specimens,  aiKl  obserrational  astronomy,  and  through  a  more 
liberal  use  of  globes  and  mapsL 

Relate  arithmetic  more  closely  to  the  pupils'  interests  in  and  out  of 
sdiool ;  let  the  chiidrm  weigh  and  measure ;  connate  later  with  earlier 
topics  and  devdop  thoughtfulnesB  by  studying  how  to  solve. 

in  general,  vitaliae  the  work  by  enlisting  more  generally  the  ac- 
tirity  of  the  pupils  and  by  relating  the  school  subjects  more  intimately 
to  those  phases  of  the  world  outdde  to  which  they  pertain. 

CITICS. 

1.  Provision  should  be  made  in  both  junior  and  senior  high-school 
periods  (or  grammar  school  and  high  school)  for  adequate  instruc- 
tioQ  desdgned  explicitly  to  train  for  citizenship,  and  adapted  care- 
fully both  to  the  civic  and  social  needs  of  the  present  time  and  to 
the  capabilities  and  experience  of  the  pupils;  and  to  this  end  the 
social  studies  of  the  periods  in  question  should  be  thoroughly 
reorganised. 

2.  Training  for  citizenship  should  be  recognized  more  definitely 
as  a  oonspicuous  dm  of  the  entire  work  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schoc^,  involving  the  cultivation  of  civic  habits  and  traits 
as  well  as  civic  intelligence;  and  instruction  in  all  subjects,  the  in- 
fichool  and  out-of-school  activities  of  the  pupils  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  control  of  such  activities  should  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim. 

3.  A  head  of  a  d^mrtment  of  social  studies  diould  be  appointed 
who  shall  be  a  <iirector  of  the  civic  educational  work  of  the  schools; 
regular  conferences  of  teachers  of  social  studies  and  directors  of 
pupil  activities  should  be  provided  for,  and  other  means  adopted  for 
the  training  and  guidance  of  teachers  in  service  for  more  effective 
Bi^hods  of  civic  training. 

4.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Americanization  and 
civic  edncation  of  the  foreign  population,  botli  through  the  channel 
of  the  day  schools  and  through  evening  classes  for  adults. 

5.  A  closer  relation  should  be  established  between  the  school  and 
the  commmuty  in  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  lOG  per  cent 
efficiency  in  community  life  and  100  per  cent  citizenship,  and 
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pressed  in  a  closer  coordination  between  the  schools  and  the  public 
library  and  other  public  institutions,  the  use  of  the  schools  as  com- 
munity centers,  further  development  of  the  parent-teadier  ifflwtia 
tions,  and  the  closer  adaptation  of  school  work  to  actual  cooHDHiity 
needs. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME  GARDENING. 

Elementary  schools, — 1.  The  high-school  agricultural  department 
should  be  the  central  influence  in  the  promotion  and  direction  of 
school-directed  home  gardening  in  the  elementary  schools. 

2.  The  high-school  teacher  of  agriculture  should  conduct  practical 
after-school  classes  for  the  training  of  home-garden  teachers  in  the 
grades. 

3.  One  regular  grade  teacher,  after  having  received  sufficient  gar- 
den training,  should  direct  the  home  gardening  of  the  children  in  the 
school  to  which  she  is  assigned.  This  work  should  be  done  after 
school,  on  Saturday,  and  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  the  teacher 
should  receive  additional  compensation  for  it. 

4.  A  part-time  garden  teacher  should  be  provided  for  each  of  the 
following  schools:  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Gage,  Franklin,  McKinley. 
One  teacher  should  conduct  the  work  in  the  Garford  and  Ridge 
Schools. 

5.  A  careful  record  of  the  money  value  of  the  crops  raised  should 
be  kept  in  order  to  prove  the  financial  as  well  as  the  educational 
success. 

'  6.  The  gardening  should  be  made  as  intensive  as  possible,  and 
should  continue  through  the  maximum  number  of  days  possible  in 
this  climate.    Winter  gardening  should  be  encouraged. 

High  school, — 1.  A  course  in  agriculture  should  be  offered  in  the 
high  school  instead  of  electives  in  sevei^al  courses,  adopting  the  Mas- 
sachusetts plan  of  arranging  studies  and  home  projects. 

2.  A  high-school  instructor  in  agriculture  should  be  employed  for 
12  months  in  the  year,  who  should  also  direct  home  gardening  of 
elementary  school  pupils  and  train  his  assistants.' 

3.  Extra  compensation  should  be  provided  for  six  grade  teachers 
assigned  to  teach  gardening  outside  of  regular  school  hours. 

MUSIC. 

1.  A  manual  and  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  should 
be  prepared.  The  school  board  should  provide  copies  of  rote  song 
books  for  first  and  second  year  teachers,  pitch  pipes  for  all  teachers, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  music  for  high-school  orchestra  and  glee 
clubs.  Orchestral  groups  should  be  developed  in  the  elementaiy 
schools. 

2.  Eequirements  in  music  for  elementary  teachers  should  be  in- 
«*reased« 
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8.  In  the  high  school  there  should  be  two  periods  a  week  of  45 
minutes  each  devoted  to  chorus  practice. 

4.  There  should  be  strict  control  over  credit  for  music  taken  out- 
side of  school. 

5.  The  high-school  auditorium  should  be  open  one  night  each 
week  for  community  chorus  singing. 

6.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  piano  for  each  floor  of  each  elementary 
school*  a  reed  organ  and  supplementary  song  books  in  sets  of  45  or 
50  for  each  elementary  school,  and  in  the  high  school  a  course  in 
harmony  and  a  course  in  musical  appreciation  and  history,  elective 
three  recitations  a  week  with  the  same  credit  as  academic  subjects. 

AKT. 

1.  The  supervision  of  art  should  be  restored  at  the  earliest  possible 
momenta 

2.  Art  work  should  appear  in  the  eighth  grade. 

3.  There  should  be  better  equipment  and  more  supplies  of  teach- 
ing art  in  the  elementary  schools. 

4-  Some  art  study  should  be  plamied  and  continued  through  the 
grades  that  will  create  a  love  for  the  world's  best  art,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  facts  underlying  it. 

5.  Elective  courses  should  be  offered  in  the  high  school  so  that  any 
boy  or  girl  may  select,  under  guidance,  any  work  in  drawing,  design, 
color,  or  any  of  the  crafts  that  would  be  of  service. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Z,  Make  of  arts  and  crafts  a  separate  elective  course  in  the  high 
school,  open  to  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

2.  Give  a  prevocational  aspect  to  the  instruction  in  home  economics 
in  the  grades  and  in  the  first  high-school  year. 

3.  Make  home  economics  a  required  subject  for  all  girls  from  the 
fifth  grade  to  the  first  high-school  year,  inclusive,  and  an  elective 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  high-school  years. 

4.  Make  the  necessary  changes  gradually  over  a  period  of  three 
years. 

5.  When  the  new  conditions  are  fully  established,  employ  one  su- 
pervisor of  home  economics,  teaching  part  time,  six  special  teachers 
of  home  making  in  the  grades,  and  three  special  teachers  for  home 
economics  in  the  high  school,  and  for  night  and  special  classes. 

6.  Shorten  the  noon  intermission  for  high  school,  and  provide  hot 
lunches  to  high-school  teachers  and  students. 

7l  Organize  afternoon  and  evening  classes  for  adults  and  for  young 
women  employed  durinjg  the  day. 

8.  Provide  more  sewing  machines,  better  equipment  in  particulars 
enumerated,  and  make  specified  changes  in  the  use  of  rooms. 

61564'— 18 2 
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9.  Include  laboratories  for  home  economics  in  all  plans  for  new 
buildings. 

10.  Construct  a  ''  model  cottage  "  in  the  Hungarian  section  of  the 
city,  and  equip  a  "  practice  apartment "  in  the  high  school. 

MANUAIi  TRAINING. 

1.  Appoint  a  supervisor  to  have  charge  of  all  manual  training  and 
vocational  classes,  with  an  assistant  to  direct  the  handwork  in  grades 
one  to  six.  These  two  should  give  not  more  than  half-time  to 
teaching. 

2.  A  scheme  of  handwork  throughout  the  grades  should  be  care* 
fully  organized,  with  a  time  allotment  ranging  from  30  or  60  minutes 
per  week  in  the  first  years,  to  one-fifth  or  one- fourth  of  the  present 
school  time  in  the  upper  grades. 

3.  Some  reorganization  of  the  elementary  school  course  of  study 
is  desirable  in  order  to  give  handwork  a  due  proportion  of  the 
school  time. 

4.  The  manual  arts  should  not  be  limited  to  general  educational 
aims,  though  these  should  receive  the  greatest  emphasis  in  the  early 
years.  Beginning  with  the  seventh  school  year,  the  prevocational  aim 
for  most  children  and  the  v^ocational  aim  for  some  children  should 
have  definite  recognition. 

5.  Shop  and  laboratory  equipment  should  be  adapted  gradually 
to  the  new  point  of  view,  which  conceives  of  problems  or  projects 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  pupils. 

6.  A  library  of  the  best  current  literature  pertaining  to  the  manual 
arts,  vocational  guidance,  and  vocational  education,  should  be  made 
at  once  available  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  School  instruction,  especially  in  shop  and  drawing,  should  be 
related  more  definitely  to  real  life  situations  and  should  function 
more  definitely  in  preparing  young  people  for  living. 

2.  The  special  six-year  vocational  course  and  the  technical  voca- 
tional courses  in  the  high  school  sliould  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended, with  the  twofold  aim  of  assisting  young  people  to  choose 
and  prepare  for  vocations,  while  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  in- 
telligent citizenship  and  the  discharge  of  individual  and  social  obli- 
gations. 

3.  Evening  classes  of  the  kinds  enumerated  should  be  organized 
for  employed  workers. 

4.  Advisory  committees  representative  of  employers  and  employees 
should  be  organized. 

5.  Part-time  daiy  continuation  schools  should  be  oi'ganized  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  business  and  industry. 


Chapter  III. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 


FINANCES. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  adequate  financing  of  the  public  schools 
of  Elyria  is  the  limitation  imposed  by  State  law  on  taxation.  The 
direct  tax  for  operating  expenses  for  all  purposes — State,  county, 
dty,  and  school — is  limited  to  10  mills,  with  another  5  mills  for  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund.  The  tax  levy  for  all  school  purposes  may 
not  exceed  in  any  year  6  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property  in 
the  school  district ;  the  aggregate  of  all  taxes  levied  by  a  municipal- 
ity for  corporation  purposes  may  not  exceed  5  mills;  the  aggregate 
of  all  taxes  for  township  purposes  may  not  exceed  2  mills. 

The  levy  in  Elyria  is  up  to  the  15-mill  limit,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: State,  0.45  mill;  county,  1.85  mills;  township,  0.02  mill;  road 
district,  2.57  mills;  school,  3.5  mills  for  general  purposes,  1.055  mills 
interest  and  sinking  fund ;  city,  8.34  mills  for  general  purposes,  2.135 
mills  interest  and  sinking  fund,  0.1  mill  flood  emergency.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  tax  for  the  road  district  and  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  has  reduced  the  10  mills,  leaving  only  9.146  mills  in 
1914;  9.036  mills  in  1915 ;  and  9.16  mills  in  1916  for  the  State,  county, 
city,  and  school. 

When  the  tax  rate  for  Elyria,  both  for  city  and  school  purposes, 
is  compared  with  that  of  other  cities  of  about  the  same  size  as  Elyria, 
it  is  found  to  be  low,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following  table : 

Taw  rate  on  each  $100  nssessed  valuation. 


FOR   SCHOOL  PXJBPOSES. 

Dnbois,    Pa.* 1 $2.00 

Muscatine,    Iowa 1. 75 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 1. 62 

East  Chicago,  Ind 1. 54 

Beaver  Palls.  Pa 1. 30 

MeadTlUe,  Pa 1.30 

Homestead,  Pa 1.20 

Mankato,  Minn 1.  20 

Goshen,  Ind 1.12 

Helena,  Mont 1.10 


FOB  SCHOOL  PUBP0SE8 — COntd. 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y $1. 04 

.  96 

.  95 

.  92 

.  90 

.  88 

.  85 

.  85 

.  85 

.  85 


Hackensack,  N.  J 

Missoula,  Mont 

Connersvllle,  Ind 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Trinidad,  Colo 

QreensA>urg,  Pa 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Spartanburg,    S.  C. 
Morristown,  N.  J 
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Tax  rate  on  each  $100  assessed  valuation — Continued. 


FOB   SCHOOL  PURPOSES — COntd. 

Cadillac,  Mich $0. 80 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak .  79 

Plalnfleld,  N.  J .  78 

Fairniont,  W.  Va .  72 

Braddock,  Pa ^  .70 

Lawrence,  Kans .68 

Hutchinson,  Kans .00 

Adrian,  Mich .62 

Emporia,  Kans .60 

Boise,  Idaho .  60 

Chickasha,  Okla .  60 

Melrose,  Mass .56 

Winfield,  Kans .55 

Ironwood,  Mich .  50 

Henderson,  Ky .50 

Athens,    Ga .  50 

Elyria,  Ohio .  ^55 

Piqua,  Ohio .45 

Middleton,  Ohio .41 

Marshall,  Tex .  40 

Marietta,  Ohio .40 

Sandusky,  Ohio .37 

Greenville,  Miss ,  .30 

Selma,    Ala .  30 

Jackson,  Miss .30 

FOE  GENERAL  CITY   PURPOSES. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak $2.61 

East  Chicago,  Ind 1. 96 

Dubois,  Pa 1.50 

Goshen,  Ind 1.  50 

Athens,  Ga 1. 50 

Lewiston,  Idaho^ j.^  1.50 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y 1. 47 


FOB  GENERAL  CITY  PURPOSES — COntd. 

Ja^ckson,  Miss $1.  35 

Marshall,  Tex 1.  34 

Greenville,  Miss 1.  30 

ConnersviUe,  Ind 1.  29 

Cadillac,  Mich 1.  27 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 1.  25 

Missoula,  Mont 1.  25 

Helena,  Mont 1. 25 

Muscatine,  Iowa 1.  22 

Meadville,  Pa 1. 20 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 1. 20 

Henderson,  Ky 1. 15 

Morrlstown,  N.  J 1. 08 

Boise,  Idaho 1. 07 

Chickasha,  Okla 1. 06 

Trinidad,  Colo 1. 00 

Homestead,  Pa 1.00 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak .  99 

Bloomfield,  N.  J .  97 

Bethlehem,   Pa .90 

Greensburg,  Pa .90 

Adrian,  Mich .87 

Emporia,  Kans .87 

Braddock,  Pa .  85 

Hackensack,  N.  J .  .  82 

Hutchinson,  Kans ^^ «  .80 

Winfield,  Kans ^  ,72 

Selma,  Ala , .^  ,  70 

Lawrence,  Kans .68 

Ironwood,  Mich .  62 

Elyria,    Ohio ,56 

Marietta,  Ohio .  47 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va .41 

Fairmont,  W.  Va .40 


A  more  nearly  equitable  comparison  of  tax  rates  in  different  cities 
is  on  real  wealth  rather  than  on  assessed  valuation,  since  there  is  no 
uniformity  throughout  the  country  and  but  very  little  in  the  same 
State  in  assessing  property.  The  chief  difficulty  in  making  a  com- 
parison of  this  kind  is  the  fact  that  few  city  officials  know  the  real 
valuation  of  their  cities.  Superintendents  in  several  cities  of  less 
than  25,000  population  have  furnished  this  bureau  with  statistics 
giving  the  estimated  wealth  of  their  respective  cities.  The  following 
table  shows  for  these  cities  the  tax  rate  on  estimated  real  wealth : 
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T<ix  rate  for  school  purposes  on  $100  estimated  real  wealth. 


Keokuk,  Iowa $0. 98 

Sioux  FaUs,  S.  Dak .79 

Homestead,   Pa . .72 

Dubois,  Pa .70 

Meadvllle,  Pa .65 

Plainfield,  N.  J .62 

Boise,  Idaho .60 

Chickasha,  Okia .  60 

Cadillac,   Mich .60 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y .  58 

Braddock,  Pa .57 

Helena,  Mont .55 


Adrian,  Mich $0. 52 

,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va .  49 

Hutchinson,  Kans .46 

Elyria,  Ohio .  J,6 

Plqua,  Ohio .45 

Mankato,  Minn .  40 

Henderson,  Ky i 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Selma,  Ala 

Marshall,  Tex .  20 

Greenville,   Miss .20 


39 
23 
21 


A  further  comparison  is  made  with  a  group  of  cities  of  between 
25,000  and  50,000  population,  showing  the  tax  rate  on  assessed  and 
estimated  real  valuation  for  the  city  and  the  school  corporation. 
The  data,  except  for  Elyria,  are  from  the  United  States  Census 
Report  for  1915. 

Tax  rate  on  assessed  valuation. 


FOB    SCHOOL    PXJBPOSES. 

Jollet,  lU $3.  75 

Lincoln,  Nebr 3.70 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 3.53 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 2. 97 

JopUn,  Mo 1.  50 

Springfield,  Mo 1.12 

Everett,  Wa^ 1.15 

Pasadena,  Cal 1.07 

Terre  Hante,  Ind 1.04 

Bloont  Vernon,  N.  Y .  99 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y .95 

Fresno,  Cal .90 

Butte,  Mont .70 

Little  Rock,  Ark .70 

Wichita,  Kans .69 

Flint,  Mich .62 

Kalamazoo,    Mich .  59 

Huntington,  W.  Va — l .55 

Springfield,  Ohio .51 

Muskogee,  Okla .50 

Colorado  'Springs,  Colo .  50 

Elyria,  Ohio ,i55 

Lorain,  Ohio .35 

Austin,  Tex .83 


FOB    GENERAL    CITY    PUBPOSES. 

Lincoln,  Nebr $3.80 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 3.61 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 3. 04 

Joliet,  lU 2.02 

Butte,  Mont , 1.52 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 1. 51 

JopTln,  Mo 1.50 

Austin,  Tex 1.  50 

Everett,  Wash 1. 36 

Fresno,  Cal 1  29 

Pasadena,   Cal 1.  Oft 

Springfield,  Mo 1.17 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 1. 15 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 1.23 

Wichita,  Kans .  95 

Jackson,   Mich .  90 

Flint,  Mich .  90 

Muskogee,  Okla .74 

Lorain,  Ohio .68 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo .67 

Huntington,  W.  Va .  64 

Springfield,  Ohio .63 

Kalamazoo,  Mich .60 

Elyria,  Okla ^l .  55f 

Little  Rock,  Ark .50 
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Taw  rate  on  each  $100  estimated  real  txUuatUm. 


FOB  SCHOOL  PUBPOBKB. 

Jollet,  ni ?1. 25 

Cedar  Hapids,  Iowa .98 

Sioux  City,  Iowa .  81 

Mount  Vernon,  1^.  Y .  79 

Lincoln,  Nebr .74 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y .73 

Wichita,  Kans .69 

Terre  Haute,  Ind .  62 

Flint,  Micli .62 

Joplin,  Mo .60 

Kalamazoo,  Mich .59 

Springfield,  Mo :. .56 

Fresno,  Cal .54 

Pasadena,  Cal .52 

Springfield,  Ohio .  51 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo .  50 

Jackson,  Mich .  48 

Everett,  Wash .46 

Elyria,    Ohio .Jf5^5 

HunUngton.  W.  Va 1" .44 

Muskogee,  Okla ,38 

Little  Rock,  Ark .35 

Lorain,  Ohio .  35 

Austin,  Tex .  25 


FOB  GKNEBAt  CITY  PUBFOSBB. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y $1. 17 

Austin,  Tex 1. 13 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . 1. 00 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y .  98 

Wichita,  Kans .95 

Jackson,  Mich .90 

Flint,  Mich .90 

Sioux  City,  Iowa .  83 

Fresno,  Cal .78 

Lincoln,  Nebr .76 

Pasadena,  Cal .73 

Terre  Haute,  Ind .09 

Lorain,  Ohio .88 

Joliet,  111 .67 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo .67 

Springfield,   Ohio .63 

Kalamazoo,   Mich .  ^ 

Joplin,  Mo. .60 

Butte,  Mont .  61 

Springfield,  Mo .  59 

Elyria,  Ohio .5575 

Muskogee,  Okla .50 

Everett,  Wash .54 

Huntington,  W.  Va .  51 

Little  Rock,  Ark .25 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  tax  rate  in  Elyria, 
both  on  assessed  and  on  estimated  real  valuation,  is  low  whjen  oojxk- 
pai^  with  the  rate  in  otlier  cities. 

When  compared  with  these  cities  Elyria  has  a  little  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  wealth  for  each  dollar  of  tax  raked  for  school 
purposes. 

By  means  of  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  some  city  superintendents 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  it  has  been  made  possible  to  present 
fairly  accurate  data  for  a  few  cities  regarding  the  amount  of  tax 
raised  for  school  purposes  per  child  in  average  daily  att^idance.  "nie 
following  table  diows  these  facts  for  a  list  of  cities  selected  at 
random; 
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Amount  of  tases  raited  for  school  purposes  per  pupik 


UteoQla,  Mont 

Lakewood,  Ohio 


$81. 21 

78.11 

Sionx  Falls,  S.  Dak 68.54 


Trinidad,  Colo 

Morrlstown,  N.  J 

Ke<Aiik,  Iowa 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 

East  Chicago,  Ind — „ 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 


57.37 
52.42 
52.00 
51.80 
5L59 
50.65 

Haekensack,  N.  J 47. 20 

Sandusky,   Ohio 46.64 

Boise,  Idaho 46.61 

Muscatine,  Iowa 46l96 


Plalnfield,  N.  J 

ElyriOy  Ohio 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Hutchinson,  Kans— . 

Adrian,  Mich 

Melrose,  Mass 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

Piqua,  Ohio 

Greensburg,  Pa 

Warren,  Ohio 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Middleton,  Ohio 


$45.91 
44^70 
44.64 
41.46 
42.46 
42.05 
41.28 
41.06 
40.40 
39.61 
39.47 
39.02 


In  this  list  Elyria  ranks  below  the  median. 

Again  Elyria  may  be  compared  with  other  cities  as  to  the  cost  per 
pupil  based  on  average  daily  attendance  on  current  expenses.* 

Co»t  per  pupHy  J92S-16y  for  €iewterUarp  and  high  school  compared  with  that  in 
certain  other  oUies  recognized  as  having  good  schools,* 


Hibbing,   Minn 


Mont<^lr,  N.  J 

Alhambra,  Cal 


n08. 86 

: 83.00 

79. 83 

South  Orange,  N.  J 73. 24 

Eveleth,  Minn ' 60.35 

Boise,  Idaho 65.50 

Stockton,  Cal 60.80 

Ererett,  Wash 58. 84 

Alameda,  Cal 58. 84 

H6ughton,  Mich 57.72 

Lead,  S.  Dak 57.  59 

Bloomfield,  N.  J 56.99 


St.  aood,  Minn $51.47 

Solvay,  N.  Y 50. 70 

Lincoln,  Nebr 50.45 

East  Chicago,  Ind 50. 10 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 49.39 

Nutley,  N.  J 48.93 

Fresno,  Cal 48.18 

Lewiston,  Idaho 46.90 

Elyria,   Ohio 46.17 

Beverley,  Mass 4.7. 13 

Richmond,  Ind 44.04 

Kenosha,  Wis 42.97 


When  compared  with  these  22  representative  school  systems  the 
cost  per  pupil  in  Elyria  is  low. 

More  evidence  might  be  presented  to  show  that  comparatively 
Elyria  is  spending  less  than  other  cities  that  maintain  good  schools. 
The  table  on  page  34  shows  that  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  Elyria 
are  not  high  when  compared  with  those  in  other  cities. 

From  these  comparative  data  and  from  observations  made  of  school 
conditions  in  Elyria,  the  committee  believe  that  school  expenses  in 
Elyria  are  too  low.  As  a  result  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  law 
the  board  of  education  has  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  seven 
kindergartens,  one  special  school  for  backward  and  defective  chil- 
dren, one  playground  supervisor,  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing, 
physical  training,  sixth-grade  manual  training,  and  to  reduce  the 
time  of  the  supervisor  of  penmanship  to  one-half  time.    It  has  also 

>  Current  expenses  include  cost  of  salaries,  supplies,  and  expenses  for  instruction  and 
operatloa,  and  maintenance  of  school  plants. 
'The  cities  were  selected  before  it  was  known  what  was  the  cost  per  pupil  In  each. 
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been  necessary  to  crowd  some  of  the  high-school  work  and  to  omit  the 
appropriation  formerly  made  by  the  board  of  education  to  the  city 
library,  which  has  been  rendering  excellent  service  to  the  schools  and 
to  the  city. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many  persons  in  Elyxia  who 
think  the  school  board  has  been  extravagant.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  addition  of  the  technical  high  school  was  a  mistake.  For  a 
discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  school  system  see  page  — ,  vocational 
education.  That  chapter  shows  the  schools  should  have  more,  not 
less,  work  in  industrial  subjects. 

The  school  board,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  others  deplore 
the  fact  that  so  many  activities  of  the  schools  had  to  be  discontinued. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  which  to  eliminate.  The  school  board's 
estimate  for  the  year  was  $40,000  more  than  was  allowed  by  the  board 
of  estimate.  This  was  not  allowed,  because  the  city  had  reached  its 
taxing  limit  of  15  mills. 

The  question  arises :  Does  the  board  of  estimate  apportion  a  fair 
share  of  the  taxes  to  the  schools?  The  following  table  presents  the 
percentage  of  the  city  funds  apportioned  to  the  schools  in  certain 
cities,  and  the  comparison  shows  that'  the  board  of  education  of 
Elyria  receives  its  just  proportion  of  the  tax  receipts,  when  judged 
by  the  standards  of  other  cities  of  the  same  class.  • 


Percentage  of  city  funds  apportioned  to  schools. 


Per  cent. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 0.  64 

Muscatine,  Iowa .  59 

Dubois,  Pa .58 

Homestead,  Pa .  54 

Hackensack,  N.  J .54 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va .54 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa .52 

MeadvUle,  Pa .52 

Bethlehem,   Pa .50 

Lawrence,  Kans J .49 

Greensburg,  Pa .48 

Marietta,  Ohio .  47 

Trinidad,   Colo .47 

Warren,  Ohio .  46 

Hutchinson,   Kans .46 

Piqua,  Ohio .  45 

Braddock,  Pa .45 

Hlyria,   Ohio .45 

Ironwood,  Mich .45 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak .44 

Morristown,  N.  J .44 


Per 


East  Chicago,  Ind 

Missoula,  Mont '. 

WiDfield,  Kans 

Goshen,  Ind 

Adrian,  Mich 

Emporia,  Kans 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Chickasha,  Okla 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Boise,  Idaho 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J 

Melrose,  Mass 

Selma,  Ala 

Plainfield,  N.  J 

Athens,  Ga 

Mankato,  Minn 

Marshall,  Tex 

Greenville,  Miss 


cent 
0.43 
.43 
.43 
.42 
.41 
.40 
.40 
.39 
.38 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.35 
.30 
.30 
.29 
.25 
.24 
.23 
.19 


In  the  median  city  44  per  cent  of  the  city  funds  are  for  school  pur- 
poses, in  Elyria  45  per  cent  are  for  school  purposes.   It  appears,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  schools  in  Elyria  are  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  city 
funds. 

The  problem  is,  nevertheless,  1o  obtain  more  money  for  the  schools. 
The  possible  increase  imder  the  present  law  is  only  0.045  mills.  This 
slight  increase,  would,  however,  on  the  present  valuation  of  $24,000,- 
000  yield  $10,800  additional.  That  would  support  the  kindergartens 
or  some  of  the  other  services  of  the  schools  that  have  been  discon- 
tinued. A  decrease  of  a  half  mill  on  the  road  tax  would  mean  a 
few  miles  less  of  good  roads,  but  if  that  half  ipill  were  applied  to  the 
schools  it  would  mean  much  to  the  children  of  Elyria. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  attendance  at  the  Elyria 
High  School  of  pupils  from  outside  the  school  district  is  not  impos- 
ing a  financial  burden  on  the  city.  According  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  no  more  shall  be  charged  nonresident  high-school 
pupils  per  capita  than  the  amount  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total 
expenses  of  conducting  the  school,  exclusive  of  permanent  improve- 
ments and  repair,  by  the  average  monthly  enrollment. 

To  arrive  at  the  exact  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  school  is  difficult, 
since  many  items  of  expense  for  elementary  and  high  schools  have 
not  been  kept  separate.  Salaries  for  instruction  and  supervision, 
which  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  high-school  expenditures,  are 
known  exactly,  but  the  amount  expended  for  fuel  and  supplies  is  not 
separately  recorded.  The  total  running  expenses  of  the  high  school 
for  the  year  1915-16  was  $34,923.  The  average  monthly  enrollment 
was  583.  The  cost  per  high-school  pupil  was  therefore  $59.90.  Dur- 
jjig  the  past  year  the  sehool  board  raised  the  high-school  tuition  from 
$50  to  $59  per  annum,  or  to  approximately  the  cost  per  pupil  based 
on  average  monthly  enrollment.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  board 
can  legally  charge  much  more.  If  elementaiy  and  high  school  ac- 
counts were  kept  separately,  as  they  should  be,  the  cost  of  running 
the  high  school  might  be  known  exactly. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  property  in  Elyria  is 
assessed  at  full  value.  If  it  is  so  assessed,  values  have  not  increased 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  population.  In  1912  the  aver- 
age daily  school  attendance  was  2,068,  and  in  1916  it  was  2,595,  or  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent,  which  i§  probably  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
population  of  Elyria.  In  1912  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  was 
$22,315,460,  and  in  1916  it  was  $24,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  only 
0  per  cent.  In  1912  the  amount  of  assessed  wealth  per  child  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  $10,790,  and  in  1916  it  was  $9,441,  or  a 
decrease  of  12  per  cent.  These  have  been  years  of  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  throughout  the  United  States  and  of  great  prosperity  for 
Elyria.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  wealth  of  the  town  has 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  The  assessment 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  determine  what  properties  are  not 
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assessed  at  full  value.  If  the  assessed  valuation  were  increased  only 
$1,000,000,  the  schools  could  at  the  present  rate  obtain  about  $5,000 
more  revenue,  which  would  pay  the  salaries  of  the  special  super- 
visors and  of  others  whose  services  have  been  discontinued.  If  the 
assessed  valuation  were  increased,  the  rate  for  the  road  district  and 
the  city  might  possibly  be  lowered  and  the  rate  for  schools  increased 
to  its  highest  limit.  One  method  of  obtaining  more  funds  is  to  in- 
crease the  assessed  valuation. 

The  logical  solution,  however,  of  the  problem  of  financing  the  city 
and  the  city  school  districts  in  Ohio  is  to  repeal  the  present  tax  law 
and  permit  cities  to  levy  more  than  10  mills  for  current  expenses.  If 
the  State  legislature  considers  that  city  officials  should  not  be  empow- 
ered to  levy  more  than  10  mills,  it  should  at  lea^  permit  the  electors 
of  a  city  to  vote  wliether  the  tax  rate  can  be  more  than  this  amount. 
The  people  of  any  city  can  surely  be  trusted  not  to  tax  themselves 
beyond  their  willingness  to  pay  and  should  be  permitted  to  support 
as  generously  as  they  will  the  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Costs  within  the  system. — When  compared  with  25  other  cities,  the 
ratio  of  the  cost  per  pupil  in  high  school  to  cost  per  pupil  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  about  the  average,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : 


Coat  per  pupil  in  high  scJiool  to 

Virginia,  Minn $3.37 

Bloomfield,  N.  J -_  2. 67 

Ironwood,   Mich 2.58 

East  Chicago,  Ind 2,  34 

Kenosha,  Wis 2.33 

Redlands,  Cal 2.30 

Wausau,   Wis 2. 18 

Ithaca,  N.  T 2. 12 

Rome,  Ga 2. 11 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 2.09 

Long  Beach,  Cal 1.94 

Owensboro,  Ky 1.85 

Bristol,  Conn,   (median) 1.81 


$1  of  cost  in  elementary  school. 

Champaign,    lU $1.  67 

Elyria,  Ohio 1,66 

Beverly,  Mass 1.65 

Moline,  111 1. 60 

Leavenworth,  Kans 1.  58 

Hackensack,  N.  J 1,  57 

Attleboro,   Mass 1.51 

Alameda,  Cal 1. 41 

Gloucester,  Mass 1,  37 

Burlington,  Iowa L  36 

Danbury,  Conn 1. 22 

Muncie,  Ind 1. 16 


The  generally  accepted  ratio  is  2  to  1. 

Elyria  is  spending  less  for  instruction  and  more  for  maintenance 
than  the  median  for  44  other  cities  of  between  10,000  and  25,000 
population,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  per  cent  each  item  of  expenditure  is  of  the  whole : 

Bl^rta. 

General  control 3. 6 

Instruction 76.2 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  plant 17.4 

Auxiliary  agencies,  libraries,  etc 2.8 


In  44  clUes. 

4.5 

80.0 

15.0 

.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 
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For  comparison  of  ooet  per  high-school  subject  see  page  112. 

That  there  may  be  more  <ie£aite  data  in  the  office  of  tlie  superin- 
tfflident  of  schools  regarding  costs,  it  is  recommended  that  the  clerk 
of  the  board  keep  His  fiM)Counts  to  show  unit  costs. 

The  cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  cubic  fe^  in  each  building  should  be 
known.  If  it  is  costing  much  more  to  heat  1,000  cubic  feet  in  one 
building  than  in-  another,  an  investigation  should  be  made  to  dis- 
cover the  cause.  If  the  current  expenditure  is  more  per  pupil  in  one 
building  than  in  another,  why?  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  a  unit  cost  accounting  system  would  present. 

The  following  table  contains  comparisons  of  certain  fiscal  items 
in  1912  and  1916: 

Comparison  of  fiscal  items  for  five-year  period  ending  August  Sl^  1916, 


1912 


VM 


Percent 
of  In- 
crease. 


BelMol  tax  rate  (aills) ^ 

ATerege  dailT  attendBiioe 

Tfltel  eameiMBUire 

C(mductmg  schools  (coirent  expenses) 

Tiihiiujl  paid « 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 

Btveniw  tram  kMMl  taxes,... 

Bwenae  from  State  school  fond ^, 

XavcniM  from  otiier  sduraes. 

Valnstkm  of  property 

Waalth  per  cnila  in  average  dailv  attendance 

'^    ''  per  papil  fbr  conducting  scnools  hased  on'average  daily  attend 
M,  axeludiBSoaiMtal  autlaj^  and  debt  seririoe 

1  Decrease. 


8.7« 

2,068 

fl2St,005 

f80,937 

$6,4fl 

16,000 

S78,ea7 

$6,138 

123,315,460 
<10,790 

$39 


4.95 

2,595 

1148,  «73 

1121,373' 

S21,£a0 

17,500 

S8,499 
S10,70S 
124,500,000 
to,  441 

S47 


32 
25 
15 
SO 

283 
25 
47 
38 
29 
9 

U3 
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THB  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

City  boards  of  education  in  the  State  of  Ohio  are  organized  under 
a  general  statute  which  provides  that  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
I>opulation  the  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  members,  elected  at  large.  The  law  provides  that 
members  of  school  boards  shall  be  elected  in  odd  years  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  In  Elyria  the  board  consists  of  five  members,  the  term 
of  two  members  expiring  at  the; end  of  one  biennial  period  and  three 
at  the  end  of  the  next.  County,  State,  and  National  elections  are  held 
in  even  years.  The  purpose  is  to  divorce  school  and  municipal  elec- 
tions, so  far  as  possible,  from  the  dominating  influence  of  some  strong 
State  or  National  candidate  or  issue,  so  that  the  local  offices  may  be 
filled  with  men  selected  because  of  their  qualifications  rather  than 
because  of  their  party  affiliations. 

A  better  provision  would  be  for  fi^'e  members  elected  at  large  for 
a  term  of  five  years  with  a  member  elected  each  year  at  a  sj^ecial 
school  dection.  Under  the  present  provision  it  is  possible  for  three 
new  members  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  who  might  at  once  en- 
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tirely  reverse  the  policy  of  the  board  and  of  the  superintendent  It 
usually  takes  about  a  year  for  a  new  member  of  a  city  school  board 
to  learn  what  the  function  of  a  school  board  is.  By  electing  one 
member  a  year  he  will,  if  a  new  member,  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  school  conditions  by  the  time  another 
new  member  is  elected.  This  plan  is  considered  safer,  since  it  pre- 
vents sudden  breaks  in  the  policy  of  a  board  and  makes  continuous 
development  more  certain. 

Powers  and  duties. — ^The  State  law  gives  the  school  board  full  and 
complete  power  over  the  schools.  It  has  no  power,  however,  to  levy 
taxes  nor  to  fix  the  amount  of  money  to  be  appropriated ;  but  after 
the  funds  have  been  appropriated  to  the  school  board,  it  has  full 
power  to  use  these  funds  for  school  purposes  as  in  its  judgment  seems 
best. 

Relation  to  the  superintendent, — A  most  commendable  feature  in 
the  administration  of  the  Elyria  schools  is  that  the  school  board 
places  full  responsibility  on  the  superintendent. 

Until  recently  the  school  board  has  employed  a  director  of  schools, 
as  the  State  law  permits.  This  office  )vas  responsible  directly  to  the 
school  board  and  not  to  the  board  through  the  superintendent.  The 
law  empowered  him  to  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board, 
all  employees  except  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  superintendent 
of  instruction,  and  clerk  of  the  board,  to  have  the  care  and  custody 
of  all  property  of  the  school  district,  real  and  personal  (except 
moneys),  to  oversee  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the  process  of 
erection  and  repairs,  to  advertise  for  bids,  and  purchase  all  supplies 
authorized  by  the  board.  By  granting  the  director  these  duties  and 
making  him  responsible  directly  to  the  board  there  were  two  execu- 
tive officers — ^the  superintendent  of  instruction  and  the  director,  or 
business  manager. 

When  the  office  of  director  of  schools  was  established  the  thought 
of  the  school  board  no  doubt  was  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  educational  and  business  matters  of  the  board.  There  can  be  no 
such  divorcement.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  educate  children. 
Every  phase  of  the  administration  of  the  schools  must  have  this  end 
in  view.  The  superintendent  should  have  general  supervision  of 
even  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  erection  of  buildings. 

The  Elyria  school  board  has  therefore  wisely  placed  the  entire 
management  of  ^the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  There 
are  no  longer  two  executive  heads.  The  director  has  been  retained  as 
clerk  of  the  board  and  as  business  agent.  His  duties  are  still  practi- 
cally the  same  as  they  were  as  director,  but  he  reports  to  the  board 
through  the  superintendent  and  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  super- 
intendent  in  business  matters,  just  as  principals  and  supervisors  are 
in  matters  of  instruction* 
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The  members  of  the  school  board  say  that  they  employ  a  superin- 
tendent to  conduct  the  schools,  that  they  give  him  much  freedom, 
and  hold  him  responsible.  The  minutes  of  the  board  for  the  past 
three  years  were  examined,  and  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  superintendent's  name  is  frequently  mentioned  as  mak- 
ing this  or  that  recommendation.  He  has  recommended  the  election 
of  teachers,  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  transfer  of  teachers,  and 
the  adoption  of  textbooks.  This  policy  of  the  board  in  giving  full 
power  to  the  superintendent  in  these  matters  is  in  accord  with  the 
present  tendency  in  school  administration.  It  would  be  much  easier 
for  a  superintendent  who  has  no  other  interest  than  that  of  holding 
his  position  or  of  drawing  his  salary  to  permit  the  school  board  to 
select  teachers  and  textbooks  on  its  own  initiative,  but  the  superin- 
tendent who  wants  to  secure  results  and  to  earn  his  salary  is  willing 
to  assume  all  the  responsibility. 

A  point  worthy  of  commendation  is  that  individual  board  members 
do  not  listen  to  the  complaints  of  parents  and  others,  but  refer  them 
to  the  superintendent.  If  the  complainant  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  superintendent,  he  may  appeal  to  the  school  board  as 
a  board.  This  is  the  only  workable  policy  for  a  school  board  to 
adopt.  Individual  members  of  school  boards  should  never  attempt 
to  settle  difficulties  between  pupils  and  teachers  or  parents  and 
teachers,  nor  to  dictate  policies  to  teachers  or  principals. 

The  school  board  holds  a  regular  meeting  once  a  month.  During 
the  past  three  years  there  has  been,  on  an  average,  one  special  meet- 
ing; each  month.  The  length  of  the  board  meetings  is  usually  from 
one  to  two  hours,  sometimes  more  than  two  hours.  Every  important 
proposition  is  discussed  at  length.  Often  there  occurs  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  board  the  sentence,  "After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
question  the  roll  was  called."  Though  there  are  several  standing 
committees,  the  reports  of  these  committees  are  usually  discussed  in 
board  meeting. 

There  are  on  the  Elyria  school  board  the  following  committees: 
Finance,  buildings  and  grounds,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  textbooks, 
advisory.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  board  of  five  members  that  em- 
ploys expert  executives  needs  any  standing  committees.  However, 
from  a  study  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  and  from  conversation 
with  members  of  the  board  and  its  clerk,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  committees  have  undertaken  to  do  the  work  for  which  the  board 
employs  an  executive  officer;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  these 
committees  have  furnished  the  board  with  information  that  could 
BQjt  have  been  provided  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  budget  should  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  entire  board  for  its  careful  study.  The  clerk  of  the 
board  should,  of  course,  assist  in  preparing  the  budget.    The  su- 
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perintendeDt  and  the  business  ageat  should  report  to  the  boaid  the 
condition  of  buildings  and  grounds  and  have  authority  to  mafae  all 
needed  repairs  without  having  to  coosult  a  oommittee.  The  super- 
intendent should  collect  information  through  the  sdiool  physician 
and  the  school  nurse  regarding  the  sanitation  of  the  buildings  and 
report  to  the  board. 

Textbooks  should  be  adopted  by  the  board  only  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  superintendent.  He  can  recommend  to  a  board  of 
five  as  well  as  to  a  committee  of  three. 

Every  committee  could  be  abolidied  without  lessening  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  board  as  a  legislative  body.  The  sdiool  board  is  small 
and  should  act  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Eadi  member  of  the 
board  should  be  informed  upon  every  phase  of  the  school  work,  and 
not  only  upon  one  phase,  if  he  is  to  vole  intelligently  upon  all  meas- 
ures. Though  there  has  apparently  been  no  abuse  of  the  committee 
organization  of  the  Elyria  school  board,  there  are  no  valid  reasons 
for  its  continuance. 

The  electors  of  Elyria  have,  as  a  rule,  elected  men  and  women  as 
school  board  members  who  are  well  known  for  their  interest  in  public 
affairs  or  for  their  ability  as  business  managers.  The  present  board 
is  composed  of  four  men  and  one  woman.  They  have  shown  their 
interest  in  education  by  giving  their  time  and  attention  to  the  schools, 
often  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  own  private  business  interests. 

FXEMEXTARY  TEACHERS. 

The  generally  recognized  educational  and  professional  standard 
for  elementary  teachers  is  four  years'  high-school  work  and  two 
years'  normal-school  work.  When  measured  by  this  standard  the 
schools  of  Elyria  fall  short.  The  amount  of  schooling  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  of  Elyria  have  had  beyond  the  eighth  grade  aver- 
ages only  4.8  years,  including  all  attendance  in  high  schools.  State 
normal  schools,  city  normal  courses,  summer  schools,  and  extension 
courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  years'  attendance  beyond 
the  eighth  grade  on  the  part  of  the  several  teachers: 

2  to  3  3  to  4  4  to  5  5  to  6  6to7  7to8 

years  years  years  years  years  years 

8  3  29  20  4  2 

Only  10  elementary  teachers  have  had  two  years'  professional 
Avork  beyond  the  high  school,  24  one  year's  work,  and  15  of  the  latter 
number  have  had  but  little  more  than  the  work  offered  in  the  one- 
year  city  normal  course,  a  term  at  a  summer  school  or  an  extensio'n 
course.    Those  who  have  not  had  tlie  city  normal  course  or  who  have 
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not  graduated  from  a  regular  normal  school  have  usually  had  two 
or  three  terms  of  summer  school  work  and  several  yearis'  extension 
work. 

The  following  table  shows  how  Elyria  ranks  with  23  other  cities 
in  respect  to  the  average  number  of  years'  schooling  beyond  the 
eighth  grade : 

Avera^  mtmber  of  vears  of  schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 


attes. 


Norfolk,  Nebr.... 
Boaeman.  Mont.. 
Monan  Pvlc,  ni., 

WbitioK,  Ind 

WlanetltV  m 

GaOfpolls,  Ohio... 

BooQViJJa,Xo 

CHfloii,  Arb...... 

Dongas,  Ariz 

O^Park.ni 

Russell,  Kans 

East  Chicago,  Ind 


Poptila 
tion,  1910. 


6,000 
5,107 
4,000 
6,587 

s'qoo 

5,560 
4,253 
4,000 
6,000 

19,000 
2,000 

19^000 


Years' 
schooling 
heyond 
elemen- 
tary 

grades. 


6.5 
6.4 
6.3 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.8 
6.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
5.5 


Cities. 


Aurora,  111 

LeaTenworth,  Kans 
Webster  Groves,  Mo 

ICLshawaka,  Ind 

NobleBviIle.Iiid 

Rockford,  ni 

Jirtiot,  111 

£lyTia,Ohio 

SoathBend,  Ind... 
San  Antonio,  Tex . . 
Mount  Carroll,  111... 
Granite  City,  111.... 


Popula- 
tion, 1910. 


30,000 
19,000 

7,000 
12,000 

6,000 
45,000 
35,000 
U,000 
53,000 
96,000 

7,000 
10,000 


Years' 
schooling 
beyond 
elemen- 
tary 
grades. 


.^.4 
5.4 
5.2 
5.2 
4.9 
4.9 
4.S 

4.8 
4.6 
4.7 
4.3 


Measured  by  the  standards  maintained  in  a  majority  of  these  cities 
Elyria  ranks  low,  falling  in  the  lower  fourth,  or  seven-tenths  of  a 
year  less  than  the  median  and  one  j'^ear  less  than  the  upper  quartile. 

As  a  further  comparison  the  following  table,  showing  the  per  cent 
of  years'  attendance  bej'^ond  the  eighth  grade  on  the  part  of  the 
el(^entary  teachers  of  Elyria  and  of  24  cities  in  Arizona  is  presented : 

Per  cent  of  attendance  heyond  the  eighth  grade  by  elementary  teachers. 


Teadwrs. 

Less 

than 

lyeer. 

ito2 
3rears. 

2to3 
years. 

3t04 

years. 

4t05 

years. 

5to6 
years. 

6to7 
years. 

7to8 
years. 

8  years. 

More 

than 
8  years. 

Per  cent  of  Elyria 
teachers 

0 
a4 

0 
1.6 

4.9 
5.5 

4.9 
3.9 

47.5 
11.3 

32.8 
22.0 

6.6 
37.6 

■ 

3.3 

8.8 

Fer  oeot  of  teachers 

in  24  Arizona  dties. 

4.1 

4.1 

Only  9.9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  Elyria  have  attended  school 
six  or  more  years  beyond  the  eighth  grade ;  54.6  per  cent  of  the  city 
teachers  of  Arizona  have  attended  school  that  length  of  time.  If 
it  is  possible  for  cities  in  a  new  State  like  Arizona  to  have  standards 
so  high  that  more  than  half  the  teaehers  have  had  six  or  more  years' 
schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  the  same  should  be  possible  for  a 
city  like  Elyria  in  an  old  State  like  Ohio. 

The  old  idea  that  teachers  are  bom,  not  made,  has  nothing  to  jus- 
tify it  except  the  fact  that  some  persons  are  born  with  an  aptitude 
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for  teaching  just  as  some  are  born  with  an  aptitude  for  law  or  medi- 
cine. No  one  would  advocate  permitting  any  person  to  practice 
medicine  without  special  training.  The  teacher  is  no  more  "  born  " 
than  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  engineer. 

Years  of  experience  of  Elyria  teachers. 


Years  of  experience. 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7- 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

20  or 
more. 

Number  of 

teachers 

0 

t 

7 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

19 

9 

3 

4 

Per  cent  of 

teachers 

0 

0.8 

U.4 

0.6 

8.3 

3.3 

0 

3.3 

8.8 

3.3 

31. 2 

14.7 

8.8 

0.6 

When  compared  with  27  other  cities  Elyria  ranks  high  with  re- 
spect to  the  experience  of  its  teachers,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  ranking  third  with  2.1  years  more  than  the  median. 

Average  number  of  years  of  experience  by  teachers  of  certain  cities. 

Years. 

Greensburg,  Ind 13.0 

Morgan  Park,  IH 12. 5 

Elyria,  Ohio U,  S 

Rockford,   lU 10.9 

Wlnnetka,  lU 10.8 

Oak  Park,  lU 10. 7 

BoonviUe,  Mo 10.3 

Junction  City,  Kans 10. 1 

Joliet,  in 9. 9 

nussell,  Kans 9.9 

Mlshawaka,  Ind 9.7 

De  Kalb,  111 9. 5 

Aurora,  111 9.3 


Leavenworth,  Kans 9*2 

Mount  Carroll,  111 8.4 

Gary,  Ind 8.2 

Harvey,   III ^ 8. 0 

Webster  Groves,  Mo «..«. 7.5 

Norfolk,  Nebr -_ .    .  .  H^ 

East  Chicago,  Ind .^^^ 6n^ 

Granite  City,  III 6.-9 

South  Bend,  Ind a  7 

Noblesvllle,  Ind 6.2 

Whiting,   Ind 5. 8 

Maple  Lake,  Minn 5. 2 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans 8,7 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  elementary 
teachers  who  have  taught  in  the  city  of  Elyria  their  first  year,  second 
year,  etc. 

Years  taught  in  Elyria  by  elementary  teachers  of  Elyria. 


Years  of  experience  In  Elyria. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

3 
8.2 

6 

0 

7  ' 

3 
3.2 

8 

9 

10 

1 
1.8 

11-15 

1^20 

4 
«.4i 

21-25 

3 
3w2 

26  or 
moTK 

Number  of  teachers .... 
Per  cent  of  teachers .... 

7 
11.4 

8 
13.1 

8 
13.1 

3 
4.9 

3 
4.9 

3 
3.2 

3 
3.2 

14 
22.8 

4 
6L5 

r 
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Of  the  61  elementary  teachers,  24  have  taught  in  the  city  of 
Elyria  11  or  more  years.  The  average  tenure  is  7.8  years.  The 
power  of  the  Elyria  schools  to  hold  teachers  is  good  when  com- 
pared with  24  other  cities,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Av^age  tenure  of  elementary  teachers. 


Years  taught 
lo  city. 

Aurora,  111 9. 1 

Rockford,  HI 9. 1 

Jollet,  lU  - 8. 7 

Leavenworth,  Kans 8.0 

Eluria,  Ohio 7.8 

Greensburg,  Ind 7. 6 

Morgan  Park,  Ind 7. 0 

Mishawaka,  Ind 6.6 

Mount  Olive,  111 6. 6 

Russell,  Kans 6.  5 

Wiunetka,   111 6.4 

Mount  Carroll,  111 6. 2 


Years  taught 
in  city. 

Junction  City,  Kans 3.8 

NoblesvUle,  Ind 5.6 

BonnerviUe,  Mo 5.4 

De  Kalb,  111 J 6. 2 

Granite  City,  111 4. 2 

South  Bend,  Ind 4.0 

East  Chicago,  Ind 4. 0 

Sari  Antonio,  Tex 8.5 

Webster  Groves,  Mo 8.2 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans 2.4 

Norfolk,  Nebr 2.  0 

Maple  Lake,  Minn »- 1. 4 


The  teachers  of  Elyria  average  two  more  years  of  experience  in 
the  same  city  than  those  in  the  median  city  of  the  group.  The 
average  amount  of  experience  of  teachers  before  entering  the  Elyria 
schools  is  3.5  years. 

This  amount  of  experience  may  offset  to  a  certain  extent  the  lack 
of  professional  training.  On  the  other  hand,  much  experience  may 
be  a  handicap  to  some  teachers.  Experience  alone  does  not  make  a 
teacher.  Experience  counts  for  but  little  unless  there  is  a  back- 
ground of  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  it.  Then,  too,  experience  gained  by  teachers  in  a  rural 
Bchool  without  supervision  counts  for  but  little  in  the  improvement 
of  teaching  power.  Such  teachers  may  have  succeeded  as  disciplina- 
rians and  classroom  organizers.  Some  even  without  professional 
training  may  employ  good  methods  of  teaching,  but  the  only  safe 
plan  is  to  engage  teachers  who  have  had  professional  training. 

Salaries. — The  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  Elyria  are  not 
high  when  compared  with  those  paid  in  32  other  representative  cities 
in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  median  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  in  83  cities  of  between  10,000  and  25,000  population 
(1912-13)  . 

61504 '—18 3 
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Uedian  »gJariet  Qf  ele$netUary  teachetc 


Alumeda,  Oal $1,110 

Missoula,   Mont ,— —  1,080 

Fresno,  Ca] 950 

Boise,  Idaho 900 

Great  Falls,  Mont —  900 

Reno,  Nev 900 

Cheyenne,   Wyo —  840 

Phoenix,  Ariz 810 

Gary,  Ind 800 

Plalnfield,  N.  J 800 

Mc»TLstown,  N.  J «.  775 

Aberdeen,  Wash 770 

Oak  Park,  111 


Haekensack,  N.  J. 


750 

750 

Kearney,  N.  J 750 

Trinidad,  CJolo 750 

Norwood,  Ohio 740 


Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Bast  Chicago,  Ind. 
AnBonta,  Conn 

Elyria,  Ohio 


f718 

7W 

70J 

*  too 

Ann  Arbor,   Mich 7(K) 

Sandusky,  Ohio fiT-"* 

Salem,  Oreg 675 

Bellville,   lU ^0 

Mnncie,    Ind C4<) 

Moiine,  111 «30 

Marshalltown,   Iowa 000 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y «D0 

West  Chester,  Pa 600 

Kenosha,  Wis 585 

St.  aoud,  Minn 563 

Alexandria,  Va 550 


The  median  salary  in  Elyria  in  1912-13  was  $600;  now  it  is  $700. 
If  the  median  salaries  in  the  other  cities  have  increased  in  like  pro- 
portion, Elyria  ranks  low  in  comparison.  The  minimum  salary  paid 
at  present  is  $500,  the  maximum  $700,  except  teaching  principals, 
who  receive  the  salary  of  the  grade  they  are  teaching,  plus  $12.50 
per  room  used. 

Wlien  compared  with  salaries  of  city  officials  in  Elyria  the  salaries 
of  teachers  are  low,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following  table : 


SMLlaHei  of  city  offi<sials  in  SR^fria. 


Chief  of  police 

Captain  of  police 

Patrolmen,  class  A 

Patroljn^a,  class  B 

Patrolmen,  chiss  C 

Desk  sergeant 


Chief  of  fire  department 

Assistant    chief,    fire    depart- 
ment   

Captain,  fire  d^artment 


$1,500 
1,120 
1,120 

i.oeo 

1,000 
1,000 
1,500 

1,240 
1,180 


Lieutenants,  fire  department $1. 150 

Master  mechanic,  fire  depart- 
ment  

Engineers,  fire  department 

Firemen,  class  A 


Firemen,  class  B 

Firemen,  class  C 

City-hall  Janitor 

Cemetery    supertotendent 


1,240 
1,180 
1,120 
1,060 
1,000 
840 
900 


Since  these  tables  were  compiled  the  salaries  of  city  officials  have 
been  increased  in  some  cases  as  much  as  $140  a  year.  Salaries  of 
teachers  have  been  increased  $47.50  a  year. 

The  salaries  and  wages  paid  the  city  officials  and  employees  are 
by  no  mean§  large.  The  poin^  is  that  teachers  are  not  paid  enough 
in  comparison.  A  teacher  must  spend  five  or  six  years  preparing 
for  her  work  and  expend  from  $50  to  $100  every  few  years  attend- 
ing school.     She  must  attend  educational  meetings,  and  purchase 
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boc^  and  magazines.  Her  salary  should  be  at  least  as  much  as  that 
of  a  policeman. 

The  TniTiimiiin  wage  of  day  laborers  for  city  work  in  Elyria  is 
$3  a  day;  counting  180  days  to  the  year  the  minimum  for  teachei*s 
is  $2.78;  ccmnting  300  days  to  the  year  it  is  $1.67.  The  maximum 
for  day  laborers  is  $5  per  day ;  counting  180  days  to  a  year  the  maxi- 
mum for  teachers  is  $3.87 ;  counting  300  days  to  a  year  the  maximuui 
is  $2.34. 

It  is  also  interesting  and  significant  to  compare  salaries  of  teachers 
wilii  those  of  janitors.  The  janitors  are  not  overpaid,  but  the 
teachers  are  underpaid. 

Salaries  of  schoolhouse  janitors  in  Elyria : 

Janitor  A f  1, 260 

Janitor  B 1, 020 

Janitor   C 990 

Janitor  D 924 

Janitor  E 840 

Janitor  F 840 

The  median  salary  of  janitors  in  liie  elementary  schools  is  $975, 
or  $275  more  than  for  elementary  teachers.  The  highest  salary  paid 
a  principal  of  elementary  schools  is  $887.50,  or  $372.50  less  than  the 
highest-paid  janitor,  and  only  $47.50  more  than  the  lowest-paid 
janitor. 

Promotion  of  teachers, — ^The  plan  of  promoting  teachers  in  Elyria 
is  to  give  an  iucrease  of  $50  a  year  until  the  maximum  of  $700  is 
reached.  A  teacher  brought  in  from  another  school  at  a  salary  of 
$650,  say,  would  receive  but  one  increase.  Teachers  employed  first 
at  $500  a  year  would  receive  four  increases.  After  a  teacher  has 
taught  three  or  four  years  in  a  school  system  and  there  is  but  little 
or  no  prospect  of  further  increase  she  is  likely  to  become  discontented 
and  to  seek  a  position  elsewhere.  If  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  teaching  corps  to  seek  other  positions,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  better  teachers  will  secure  positions  elsewhere  and  the  poorer 
ones  will  be  left. 

A  salary  schedule  should  be  prepared  with  a  minimum  salary  suffi- 
ciently high  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  normal-school  graduates, 
or  normal-school  graduates  with  one  or  two  years'  successful  experi- 
ence. The  maximum  salary  should  be  sufficiently  high  so  that  there 
may  not  cease  to  be  an  increase  after  three  or  four  years'  service  in  the 
Elyria  schoolsL  The  salary  schedule  should  provide  for  three  or  four 
classes,  so  that  it  wiU  take  anyone  beginning  in  the  lowest  class  from 
six  to  eight  years  to  reach  tiie  maximum,  and  increase  in  salary  should 
have  some  relation  to  proven  ability  in  teaching. 

Increase  in  pay  should  be  based  on  experience,  additional  prepara- 
tion, and  merit.     A  teacher  who  attends  summer  school  should,  as  a 
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rule,  have  a  larger  increase  in  salary  than  a  teacher  of  equal  ability 
and  experience  who  does  not.  The  attendance  at  summer  school  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  interest  and  of  desire  to  improve.  A 
teacher  who  does  not  improve  after  several  years  of  experience  should 
not  be  given  a  larger  salary,  and  if  she  makes  no  effort  to  do  better 
work,  she  should  not  be  reelected.  No  teacher  can  afford  not  to  at- 
.  tend  school  every  three  or  four  years,  and  no  school  board  can  afford 
to  employ  a  teacher  who  does  not  attempt  to  improve.  The  board 
should,  however,  provide  substantial  salary  increases  for  all  teachers 
who  are  making  further  preparation  and  who  are  growing  in  effi- 
ciency.   No  others  should  be  retained. 

The  teachers^  training  class. — "At  the  opening  of  each  school  year  a 
class  of  high-school  graduates  is  organized  to  secure  the  professional 
training  and  experience  required  by  law  of  all  who  would  become 
public-school  teachers."  Five  girls  comprised,  the  class  of  1916-17, 
although  at  the  time  of  the  survey  only  three  were  in  attendance. 
These  received  instruction  in  school  management,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, agriculture,  physiology,  and  physical  culture;  reviews  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  and  history;  10  lessons  each  in  music, 
drawing,  and  penmanship;  and  practice  teaching.  This  work,  to- 
gether with  a  six  weeks'  course  at  the  Kent  Normal  School,  entitles 
the  students  to  a  vear's  normal-school  credit. 

Two  days  a  week  are  given  to  classroom  work  and  three  to  obser- 
vation and  practice  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  students  are  also 
used  as  substitutes  in  the  city  schools,  for  which  they  draw  regular 
pay.  The  work  in  agriculture  is  taken  with  the  high-school  class,  the 
students  attending  on  their  classroom  days.  The  pedagogical  work  is 
given  by  the  supervisor  of  primary  grades. 

If  this  training  class  fed  its  graduates  directly  into  the  city  schools, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  it  be  discontin- 
ued ;  but  as  it  does  not,  it  must  be  judged  merely  as  a  teachers' training 
class,  sanctioned  by  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers 
for  the  rural  schools.  The  education  given  is  meager,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  better  than  nothing.  The  graduates  usually  do  their  first 
regular  teaching  in  rural  or  small  city  schools,  and  some  of  them  go 
on  to  complete  the  full  normal-school  course.  Many,  however,  return 
to  the  Elyria  schools  as  teachers  before  completing  the  normal  course. 
This  should  be  discontinued. 

The  classroom  work  could  be  strengthened  by  letting  more  teachers 
take  part  in  giving  it.  One  or  two  of  the  elementary-school  prin- 
cipals and  perhaps  the  superintendent  might  conduct  classes.  This 
would  not  only  give  the  students  more  varied  instruction,  but  would 
also  react  favorably  on  those  who  give  the  work. 
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SUPERVISION. 
SUPERVISION  OF  IKSTBUCTION. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  Elyria  is  how  to  provide  effective  and 
economical  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  elementary'grades.  The 
grade  buildings  have  from  3  to  13  teachers.  There  are  in  the  Frank- 
lin Building  13  teachers ;  in  the  Jefferson,  9 ;  in  the  Gates,  10 ;  in  the 
Hamilton,  9 ;  in  the  McEanley,  11 ;  in  the  Ridge,  6 ;  and  in  the  Gar- 
ford,  3.  The  principals  of  the  Garford  and  the  Eidge  School  teach 
all  the  time ;  the  principals  of  the  other  schools  have  an  hour  a  day 
for  supervision  of  instruction  and  for  matters  of  routine.  A  substi- 
tute teacher  is  employed  to  teach  an  hour  a  day  for  these  principals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principals  can  do  but  little  supervising  in  one 
hour.  Since  each  principal  has  the  same  period  each  day  free  for 
supervision,  she  can  observe  only  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  that 
are  on  the  program  at  her  free  period,  unless  the  teacher  visited  is 
requested  to  change  her  program.  If  the  present  plan  of  supervision 
is  continued,  the  programs  should  be  changed  so  that  the  principals 
may  observe  the  teaching  of  different  subjects. 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  principals  is,  however,  so  taken  up  in 
routine  affairs  that  supervision  of  instruction  is  a  secondary  matter. 
Among  the  details  attended  to  by  the  principals  are:  Investigation 
of  cases  reported  for  discipline;  talks  with  pupils  who  are  delinquent 
in  their  work ;  reporting  cases  of  illness  of  children  to  school  nurse ; 
reporting  absentees  to  truant  officer;  talks  with  parents  by  tele- 
phone; answering  telephone  calls  from  main  office  and  from  parents; 
making  out  reports;  drdering  and  distributing  supplies;  keeping  sav- 
ings-bank books;  writing  notes  to  parents;  assisting  parent-teachers' 
associations.  The  principals  while  teaching  are  often  interrupted 
by  children  sent  from  other  rooms  for  information  regarding  some 
phase  of  school  work,  by  telephone  calls,  or  by  persons  coming  to  the 
door  to  ask  where  a  child  or  teacher  may  be  found.  One  principal 
reports  that  she  has  had  as  many  as  10  interruptions  during  a  recita- 
tion. With  all  these  details  to  look  after,  no  time  is  left  for  super- 
vision. Some  of  these  details,  however,  could  be  attended  to  before 
und  after  school  hours.  Arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  a 
principal  while  teaching  will  not  be  interrupted  by  telephone  calls. 
It  is  suggested  that  all  calls  be  made  through  the  superintendent's 
office,  and  that  no  principals  be  called  while  teaching. 

Practically  all  the  supervision  of  instruction  must  be  done  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  primary  supervisor.  Heretofore  there  have 
been  supervisors  of  music,  of  art,  and  of  penmanship.  As  stated 
elsewhere  in  the  report,  the  services  of  the  supervisors  of  music  and 
art  were  discontinued,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds;  only  the  supervisor 
of  penmanship  is  retained. 
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A  supervisor  of  music  and  a  supervisor  of  art  are  no  doubt  neces- 
sary in  a  school  system  of  the  size  of  that  of  Elyria,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  school  board  is  justified  in  employing  a  super- 
visor of  penmanship.  If  results  in  this  subject  are  to  be  obtained, 
the  teacher  must  obtain  them.  A  lesson  once  in  two  weeks  by  a 
supervisor  who  does  nothing  more  than  teach  accomplishes  but  little, 
if  any,  more  than  the  regular  teacher  can  accomplish.  Every  child 
writes  much  of  the  time  in  school,  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  require 
the  child  to  write  well  in  his  regular  work,  a  weekly  drill  by  a  super- 
visor will  accomplish  little.  The  principles  of  the  system  of  pen- 
manship used  in  the  schools  are  easily  acquired.  It  is  then  a  matter 
of  attention  to  the  daily  written  work  and  to  a  few  minutes  of  drill 
exercises. 

The  need  of  the  following  supervisors  is  recommended  in  other 
sediions  of  this  report:  A  supervisor  of  manual  arts,  teaching  part 
time;  a  supervisor  of  home  economics,  teaching  part  time;  a  super- 
visor of  home  gardening,  who  should  be  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  school;  a  playground  supervisor;  a  supervisor  of  music; 
and  a  supervisor  of  art. 

Many  teachers  need  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  music  and  art. 
The  position  of  supervisorship  of  these  two  subjects  should  be  re- 
stored at  once.  If,  however,  the  tax  rate  can  not  be  increased  or 
more  funds  provided,  provision  should  be  made  for  instruction  in 
music  and  art  by  departmentalizing  the  work  through  the  grades 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  teaching  of  music  and  drawing  by  special 
teachers  and  the  other  subjects  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 
This  plan  saves  the  overhead  charge  for  supervisors.  The  regular 
classroom  teacher  would  have  her  subjects  reduced  by  two,  thus 
allowing  her  more  time  for  the  preparation  of  her  lessons  in  other 
subjects.  At  present  some  teachers  exchange  work,  teacher  A,  for 
example,  taking  teacher  B  s  pupils  for  music,  while  teacher  B  takes 
teacher  A's  pupils  for  spelling.  This  plan  could  be  extended  so  that 
one  teacher  in  a  building  would  teach  all  the  music  and  another  all 
the  art. 

The  plan  for  general  supervision  provides  for  supervision  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  primary  supervisor,  and  the  building 
principals  each  for  an  hour  a  day. 

With  small  buildings  it  is  apparent  that  the  cost  of  supervision 
would  be  excessive  if  each  building  were  in  charge  of  a  supervising 
principal  wholly  relieved  of  teaching. 

Two  plans  for  more  effective  supervision  may  be  suggested  for 
Elyria:  (1)  A  supervising  principal  for  a  group  of  buildings  or  (2) 
a  primary  and  upper-gra^^e  supervisor  with  a  head  teacher  or  teach- 
ing principal  in  each  building. 
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By  the  former  plan  three  group  principals  would  be  necessary. 
The  Hanulton  and  Franklin  Schools  would  form  one  group  with  22 
teachers;  the  Gates  and  Jefferson  Schools  another  group  with  19 
teachers;  and  the  Bidge,  the  McKinley,  and  the  Garford  Schools 
the  third  group  with  20  teachers.  The  additional  cost  for  these  three 
supervising  principals,  who  should  be  trained  supervisors,  would 
be  approximately  $4,800  a  year. 

The  latter  plan — a  supervisor  of  primary  and  of  grammar 
grades — ^would  require  only  two  supervisors  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
$3;200,  or  somewhat  less  for  principals  for  a  group  of  buildings. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  improvement  of  teachiBrs  in  service, 
the  latter  plan  is  no  doubt  the  better  of  the  two,  because  super- 
vising principals  for  groups  of  buildings  often  have  so  many  petty 
problems  that  they  fail  to  supervise.  There  is  this  advantage, 
however,  they  are  in  a  position  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  community 
interests  in  their  respective  districts.  They  would  not,  however, 
devote  all  their  time  to  the  improvement  of  teaching  as  the  grade 
supervisors  relieved  from  all  trivial  affairs  would  do,  for  the  latter 
could  devote  all  their  thought,  skill,  and  energy  toward  unifying  and 
vitalizing  instruction  tliroughout  the  entire  system.  All  teachers 
in  every  part  of  the  city  would  be  working  with  the  same  end  in 
view.  If  there  are  supervising  principals,  there  may  be  as  many 
aims  as  there  are  principals.  Standards  will  be  higher  in  one  dis- 
trict than  in  another,  depending  upon  the  ideas  of  the  supervisor  of 
the  district. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  position  of  supervisor  of  primary 
grades  be  retained  and  that  the  position  of  supervisor  of  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades  be  established.  These  supervisors  should  be 
persons  of  good  general  and  professional  education  and  proven  skill 
in  teaching  and  special  training  for  the  work  of  supervision. 

If,  however,  it  is  thought  that  financial  conditions  in  Elyria  will 
not  at  pr^ent  permit  the  employment  of  both  these  supervisors,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  position  of  primary  supervisor  be  continued. 

If  the  recommendation  on  page  122  that  there  be  six  years  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  three  years  in  the  junior  high  school  be 
adopted;  one  supervisor  for  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  six 
grades  and  a  supervising  principal  for  the  junior  high  school  would 
provide  all  the  general  supervision  needed.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  be  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 

The  question  arises.  What  would  remain  for  a  superintendent  to  do 
if  a  primary  and  an  upper  grade  supervisor  were  employed?  In  a 
city  the  size  of  Elyria  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  are  multi- 
farious. He  must  decide  upon  the  policies  of  the  school,  keep  the 
eommunity  in  touch  with  the  schools,  address  different  organizations 
In  the  city  on  educational  or  other  topics,  make  a  careful  study  of 
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textbooks,  visit  schools  in  other  cities,  study  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  employed,  visit  teachers  who  are  applying  for  positions  in 
Elyria,  consult  with  teachers  and  others,  hold  teachers'  meetings. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that  make  demands  upon  the  time 
of  a  superintendent  in  a  city  the  size  of  Elyria.  His  visits  to  the 
classrooms  of  100  teachers  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Even  if  he 
were  to  give  his  whole  time  to  supervision  he  could  not  spend  more 
than  five  or  six  hours  during  the  year  in  a  teacher's  classroom.  In 
addition  to  classroom  visitation  there  must  be  the  personal  confer- 
ence after  each  visit. 

If  there  were  a  primary  and  a  grammar  grade  supervisor  or  only 
one  for  all  grades,  the  superintendent  should  not  make  any  fewer 
visits  to  the  classrooms.  He  would  visit  classrooms  and  if  he  noted 
any  teacher  that  needed  help  he  would  assign  the  supervisor  the  task 
of  improving  the  instruction  of  that  teacher,  or  if  the  supervisor  by 
means  of  objective  tests  or  even  by  observation  discovered  that  a 
teacher  is  not  obtaining  good  results,  the  superintendent  could  by 
visitation  ascertain  the  cause  and  suggest  methods  for  improvement. 
Supervision  would  not  be  haphazard,  but  more  nearly  on  a  scien- 
ific  basis  than  at  present.  There  should  be  more  than  mere  inspec- 
tion and  observation.  There  should  be  from  time  to  time  a  careful 
testing  of  results.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Elyria  the  superintendent 
himself  can  not  do  much  of  this  kind  of  work — not  enough  to  be 
effective. 

In, brief,  the  schools  of  Elyria  are  undersupervised,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  found  by  observing  and  testing  classroom  instruction. 
As  compared  with  other  cities  the  cost  of  supervision  in  Elyria  is 
low.  For  the  year  1915-16  the  cost  of  teaching  in  Elyria  was 
$87,587,  or  72.16  per  cent  of  the  total  current  expenses;  supervision, 
$4,877.07,  or  4.01  per  cent  of  the  total  current  expenses.  In  44  cities 
of  between  10,000  and  25,000  population  the  median  per  cent  for 
teachers'  salaries  is  66.76;  for  supervision  9.17.  For  the  present 
year,  since  the  services  of  two  supervisors  have  been  dispensed  with, 
less  than  4  per  cent  will  be  spent  in  supervision  in  Elyria. 

HEALTH   BUPER\^SION. 

T?ie  school  nurse, — An  eflScient  school  nurse  is  one  of  the  admir- 
able features  of  the  school  system  in  Elyria.  Regular  visits  are 
made  by  her  to  each  building  and  home  visitations  in  case  a  pupil 
is  out  of  school  with  illness. 

Baths  are  fitted  up  in  three  buildings,  and  are  used  by  the  pupils 
under  her  direction.  The  children  are  weighed  once  a  month,  and 
careful  records  are  kept  by  the  nurse  of  their  physical  well-being. 
All  pupils  who  need  medical  advice  can  consult  the  school  physician, 
who  is  one  of  the  city's  leading  practitioners.    Operations  at  the 
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hospitals  can  be  arranged  for  by  him  at  the  suggestion  of  the  school 
nurse,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  consultation  or  for  treatment. 

The  following  report  of  the  school  nurse  shows  the  extent  of  the 
work  done  by  her  department: 

Nnmber  of  children  examined  since  October  1,  2,229. 
Kamber  having  physical  defects: 


Defective  teeth 642 

Enlarged  tonsils 188 

Adenoids 202 

Defective  hearing 60 


Defective  vision -_  144 

Anemia  and  malnutrition 85 

Orthopedic   defects 18 


Parents  are  made  aware  of  physical  defects  in  their  children  by  notices  of 
physical  defects,  referring  them  to  their  family  physician,  dentist,  or  hospital 
dispensary.    If  no  attention  is  paid,  the  school  nurse  makes  home  calls. 

Defects  corrected  since  October  1,  105.  This  does  not  include  defective  teeth 
corrections  except  indigent  cases  tai^en  personally  to  the  dentist.  Other  cor- 
rections will  be  noted  on  the  pupils'  health  card  at  second  examination. 

According  to  my  regular  schedule  each  building  is  visited  three  to  four  hours 
each  week,  as  soon  as  school  opens.  Teachers  send  in  any  children  that  may 
need  treatment  or  dressings.  Regular  routine  examinations  begin  after- 
wards. Each  child  is  examined  twice  a  year.  Every  child  brings  his  or  her 
health  record  card  and  observations  are  made  while  the  child  faces  a  good 
light,  near  a  window.  When  the  child  opens  his  mouth  the  condition  of  teeth 
and  mucous  membrane  are  noticed.  The  tonsils  are  inspected.  Mouth  breath- 
ing or  signs  of  nasal  obstruction  are  noted.  Ears  are  observed  for  impacted 
cerumen  or  any  discharge.  Eyes  are  inspected  for  any  inflammatory  diseases. 
The  hearing  and  vision  are  then  tested ;  the  hearing  by  means  of  the  whis- 
pered voice  test  and  the  vision  by  means  of  the  Snellen  test  cards.  Any 
defect  found  is  noted  on  the  pupils*  health  card  for  future  reference.  If  the 
defect  is  a  marked  one,  a  cross  is  made  after  the  defect  and  it  is  called  to  the 

.  parents'  attention  for  correction.  Health  talks  are  frequently  given  in  the 
classroom,  especially  on  dental  hygiene.  Certain  grades  are  inspected  for 
head  lice  and  skin  diseases.  Home  visits  are  made  in  the  afternoons  when 
not  at  any  school.  One  afternoon  a  week  is  usually  set  apart  to  take  children 
to  the  specialist,  physician,  or  hospital. 

Enlargement  of  this  department  needed. — The  nurse  quite  evi- 
dently had  too  many  calls  on  her  time  to  do  full  justice  to  all  the 
children  under  her  care.  An  assistant,  trained  in  the  service,  is  rec- 
ommended for  this  department. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION   AND  PROGRESS  THROUGH  THE  GRADES. 

According  to  the  school  census*  taken  in  1916,  there  are  in  Elyria 
4,561  children  from  6  to  21  years  of  age.  The  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  2,614,  and  in  the  parochial  schools  651,  making  the  total 
number  of  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  attending  public 
and  parochial  schools  3,265.  To  this  number  should  be  added  those 
who  are  attending  business  school,  normal  school,  and  college.    Just 

>  The  school  census  was  made  several  months  before  the  enrollment  in  this  report  was 
cc*mpared  with  the  school  census. 
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what  this  nmnber  is  is  not  known,  but  a  conserratiTe  estimate  wonld 
place  it  at  abooi  100.  There  are,  therefore,  approximately  1^00 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  not  in  schooL  Some  of 
this  number  haTe  graduated  from  hi^  school  and  gone  to  work, 
others  have  left  school  to  go  to  work  at  16  or  17  years  of  age  and  be- 
fore graduating. 

According  to  the  school  census  there  are  in  the  city  Z^A8  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  There  are  2,826  children  of  this 
age  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  leaving  422  unaccounted  for. 
The  enrollment  of  children  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  is  1,848,  while 
the  census  shows  1,825  children  of  this  age  in  the  city.  It  is  there- 
fore safe  to  assume  that  practically  every  child  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  14  years  of  age  is  enrolled  in  schooL  There  is  no  definite  way 
of  knowing  whether  this  is  the  case  without  a  continuous  census  and 
without  comparing  the  school  enrollment  with  the  census. 

The  attendance  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  good,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Number  of  chUdren  in  each  $chool  tcho  attended  from  1  to  90  days  during  the 

first  half  of  the  school  term. 


SdMMds. 

JHyn. 

Gates. 

Ridge. 

G«rfoxd. 

PnuikKn 

Jeffer- 
son. 

McEin- 

Hama> 
ton. 

• 

Total 

1-10 

2 
2 

6 

2 

0 

« 

2 

3 

2 

3 

11 

7 

7 

11 

29 

72 

187 

0 

1 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
4 
1 
4 
7 
2 
3 
7 
16 
35 

1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

2 
1 
3 
2 
21 
56 

2 
3 
4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

8 

2 

5 

7 

12 

12 

41 

53 

89 

2Q8 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

8 

15 

17 

54 

^    187 

6 

» 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

5 

2 

4 

3 

6 

8 

17 

31 

54 

257 

7 
S 

0 
2 
0 
1 
3 
6 
1 
0 
1 

s 

10 

9 

24 

47 

210 

19 

11-15 

17 

1(V3Q 

23 

21-25 

17 

»  3f| 

13 

3i-a5 

IS 

3fl-40 

12 

41-4.5 

28 

46  oO 

0 

61  55 

17 
34 

SfhW 

61  « 

36 

»V70 

49 

71-75  

103 

172 

76- 80 

81-H5 

378 

86  60 

1,318 

Total 

352 

204 

90 

463 

908 

414 

32S 

2  U7 

Per   otmt  attending 
more  than— 
80rla\rs 

73.5 
53.1 

72.5 
55.3 

85.5 
62.2 

64.1 
44.9 

78.2 
60.7 

■ 

75.1 
62.0 

78.8 
64.4 

73.7 
56.5 

85  days 

Some  schools  maintain  better  attendance  than  others.  The  com- 
paratively poor  attendance  at  the  Franklin  school  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  foreign  children  attend  that  schooL  Unless  there  is 
sickness  among  them,  the  foreign  children  should  attend  as  well  as 
any  others.  It  may  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  attendance  officer 
oftener  than  the  other  schools  do,  but  it  is  the  function  of  an  attend- 
ance officer  to  keep  children  in  regular  attendance.  The  law  does  not 
permit  irregular  attendance  of  foreign  children  any  more  than  it  does 
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of  Amerksan  childreB.  The  fact  that  the  f orei^  population  is  con- 
tinually fihifting  may  account  for  the  low  percentage  of  children  in 
Franklin  school  who  attended  more  than  80  days  during  the  first  half 
year. 

It  is  noted,  too,  that  att^idance  in  some  rooms  is  almost  perfect, 
while  in  other  rooms  in  the  same  building  with  children  from  the 
same  enviroiunent  the  attendance  is  poor.  Evidently  some  teachers 
know  how  to  secure  attendance  better  than  others.  The  teacher  who 
keeps  a  live  school  has  but  little  difficulty  in  securing  regular  at- 
tendance. 

But  there  are  always  some  parents  who  must  be  compelled  to  send 
their  children  regularly.  An  attendance  officer  is  employed  part  time 
for  this  purpose.  In  a  city  the  ^e  of  Elyria  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  law  with  only  part-time  service  of  one  officer. 
This  (^oer,  when  interviewed  by  a  member  of  the  survey  committee, 
stated  that  there  is  enough  work  to  keep  one  person  busy  the  entire 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  much 
truancy.  The  chief  duty  of  an  attendance  officer  is  to  visit  parents 
who  are  inclined  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school  to  run  errands 
or  for  occasional  work.  If  the  attendance  officer  had  no  other  duty 
than  that  of  looking  up  cases  of  truancy,  he  would  have  but  little 
to  do.  Though  he  reports  121  cases  of  truancy  for  a  period  of  eight 
months,  only  6  of  these  were  serious  enough  to  refer  to  the  probation 
officer.  The  other  cases  may  be  classed  as  "  hookey  cases,"  a  sort  of 
lapsing  for  a  day  into  freedom  from  artificial  classroom  restraint. 

The  following  table  presents  the  report  submitted  by  the  attendance 
officer  for  a  year,  the  months  of  September  and  October  being  omitted 
because  no  attendance  officer  was  employed  during  those  two  montlis : 

Attendance  officer- a  report. 


Itana. 

January. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Novptii- 
ber. 

ber. 

AteflBce  caused  by— 
ffiekness 

0 

8 
7 
2 
2 
S 

5 

6 
3 

7 

10 

8 

15 

12 
2 

16 

31 
21 

14 

49 
60 

12 

17 
17 

14 

Kept  out  by  par- 
ents....  

7 

Troancy 

Late  at  scbooL . .. 

13 

Ltfttowork 

6 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 

TO 

8 

Pewr^ 

4 

2 

5 

5 
4 

2 

Leftdty 

2 

2 

Woil^fwttfaoat 
PfiTni  tiv 

BelBRiBd  to  probation 
offlc«r 

4 

34 

2 

84 

Visits 

27 

n 

37 

122 

59 

40 

The  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law  would  be  made  easier  if 
the  school  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  were  checked  with 
the  school  census.  No  use  is  made  of  the  school  census  as  a  means  of 
locating  children  not  in  schooL    One  of  the  most  useful  factors  in  a 
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compulsory-attendance  law  is  the  school  census.  This  census  should 
be  taken  by  the  attendance  officer  just  before  school  opens  in  Sep- 
tember. The  enrollment  list  in  public  and  parochial  schools  should, 
by  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  school,  be  compared  with  the  census 
list  to  see  what  children  are  not  in  school.  The  attendance  officer 
should  then  ascertain  why  those  not  in  school  have  not  enrolled  and 
should  take  steps  to  secure  the  enrollment  of  all  those  who  are  of 
the  compulsory  school  age. 

The  attendance  officer  should  keep  a  permanent  census,  after  he 
has  once  made  up  a  complete  list  of  all  the  children  in  the  city. 
Whenever  children  move  into  the  city  their  names  and  addresses 
should  be  placed  in  the  census  list,  and  whenever  children  move  out 
of  the  city  their  names  should  be  taken  from  the  list.  This  can  be 
done  easily  if  a  card  system  is  used. 

It  is  reconunended  that  the  school  board  employ  an  attendance 
officer  on  full  time ;  that  he  take  the  school  census,  and  that  he  com- 
pare the  enrollment  lists  in  public  and  parochial  schools  with  the 
school  census  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  children  are 
not  in  school. 

The  Elyria  schools  hold  children  in  school  to  a  later  age  than 
many  other  schools  do.  The  number  enrolled  at  each  age  is  practi- 
cally the  same  up  to  16  years,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following 
table : 

Distribution  of  pupils  by  age,  June  i,  1917. 


Age. 


6  years, 
"years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 


Number 
ofpupUs. 


190 
233 
243 
258 
242 
221 
222 
228 
218 


Percent 
of  total. 


7.2 

8.8 
9.2 
9.8 
8.8 
8.4 
8.4 
8.6 
8.3 


Age. 


15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

Total 


2,632 


Number 

Percent 

of  pupils. 

oftotel 

182 

6.9 

183 

6.9 

117 

4.4 

63 

2.3 

27 

1.0 

3 

2 

100.0 


The  holding  power  by  grades  is  comparatively  good.    The  follow- 
ing table  shows  distribution  ©f  enrollment  by  grades : 

Distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  September,  1916, 


Grade. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Grade. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

EUmenlary. 
1 

378 
323 
270 
280 
242 
218 
185 
187 

14.2 

12 

10 

ia4 

9 

&1 
6.9 
6.9 

IX 

233 

152 

135 

78 

8.7 

2 

X 

5.6 

3 

XI 

5 

4 

xn 

2.8 

5 

Total  blgta 

6 

G98 

22.1 

7 

Total  elementary  and 

8 

2,681 

100.t 

Total 

2,083 

77.9 
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Data  were  collected  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  under 
age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age  for  their  respective  grades.  The 
ages  were  taken  as  of  June  1,  1917.  Children  in  the  first  B  grade 
from  6-i  to  7^  years  of  age  are  considered  of  normal  age;  all  7^ 
or  more  years  of  age  in  this  grade,  as  over  age;  all  less  than  6|, 
as  under  age.  In  the  firat  A  grade,  children  from  7  to  8  years  of 
age  are  classed  as  of  normal  age;  all  8  or  more  years  of  age,  as  over 
age ;  and  all  less  than  7  years  of  age,  as  under  age. 

This  report  on  retardation  *  is  not  as  complete  as  it  should  be,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  data  to  show  whether 
progress  through  the  grades  has  been  rapid,  normal,  or  slow. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  data  showing  the  number  of  years 
each  child  had  been  in  school,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  records  and  to 
the  inability  of  many  children  to  furnish  this  information,  this 
part  of  the  study  is  omitted.  To  present  statistics  showing  only  the 
number  of  years  a  child  is  behind  his  grade  does  not  show  all  the 
facts.  A  pupil  may  be  old  for  his  grade  and  be  making  normal  or 
even  rapid  progress.  If  a  pupil  enters  school  late,  he  may  be  over 
age,  but  he  may  be  making  a  grade  a  year.  If  so,  the  retardation  of 
that  pupil  should  not  be  charged- to  the  school,  nor  should  the  pupil 
be  considered  slow. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age-grade  distribution  of  ele- 
mentary school  pupils: 

*Tlie  term  retardation  la  uaed  only  in  the  sense  of  overageness. 
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Children  tmder  ape,  of  normal  apCj  and  over  age. 


Gnde. 

Under 

Of  normal 
ago. 

Over  age. 

IB 

Percent 

27.7 
43.0 
22.7 
26.8 
20.0 
25.0 
1ft.  1 
23.0 
9.4 
22.9 
2a4 
17.0 
12.7 
27.4 
23.2 
26.5 

Percent. 
62.0 
43.4 
47.1 
43.8 
43.6 

4ao 

^6 
43.4 
38.7 
3L8 
38.8 
44.7 
39.3 

3ai 

44.6 

39.8 

Percent. 
10.2 
13.0 
30.2 
21.4 
30.6 
33.8 
44.4 
32.9 
6L9 
45.2 
4a8 
3a3 
48.1 
42.5 
32.1 
33.7 

lA _ ^ 

2B 

2A- 

3B 

3A 

4B 

4A 

SB 

fiA 

6B 

6A 

7B 

7A 

SB 

&A 

ToW  

24.3 

42.6 

33.1 

Children  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age  in  each  schooL 


Sdiools. 

Under 
1^. 

Of  nor- 
mal age. 

Over 
age. 

Franlclln 

Pereenl. 
96.8 
36.0 
26.1 
24.8 
30.8 
20.9 
33.9 
24.3 

Percent. 
30.6 
40.0 
46.  t 
38.7 
47.3 
3S.9 
47.4 
42.5 

PercenL 
38.9 
24.0 
«7.7 
36.fi 
29.4 
34.2 
98.7 
33.1 

Garford 

Gates 

UamiUon. .»..,. .^...., 

McKinley 

Ridee 

City 

In  a  study  ^  of  retardation  in  29  cities,  in  which  the  ages  were  also 
taken  as  of  June  1,  it  was  found  that  29.  per  cent  of  the  school  chil- 
dren were  under  age,  31  per  cent  of  normal  age,  and  37  per  cent  over 
age.  In  Elyria  24.3  per  cent  are  under  age,  42.5  of  normal  age,  and 
33.1  per  cent  over  age.  There  is  but  little  retardation  in  the  first 
grade  in  Elyria,  the  greatest  amount  being  in  the  fifth  grade. 

The  table  following  shows  by  grade  the  number  of  children  re- 
tarded less  than  one  year,  one  to  two  years,  two  to  three  years,  and 
three  or  more  years. 

» Identmcation  of  the  MUflt  Child.    Ajrec 
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Retardation  in  the  achooU  of  Elyria. 


Grades. 

• 

Number  retarded. 

Less 

than  one 

year. 

One  to 

two 

years. 

Two  to 
three 
years. 

Three  or 
more 
years. 

IB 

12 
21 
31 
25 
32 
43 
27 
28 
88 
28 
23 
36 
27 
23 
16 
30 

1 

6 

3 

11 

5 

18 

13 

15 

11 

24 

11 

14 

8 

12 

2 

8 

1 

8 
2 
2 
2 

7 
8 
7 
4 
8 
8 
4 
8 
12 

lA 

1 

2IJ 

2A 

a 

3B 

3A 

2 

4 

4B 

4A 

6B 

2 
3 

6A..:  

6B 

6A 

7B 

7A 

5 

8B 

8A 

Total 

438 

162 

71 

19 

The  14  children  below  the  seventh  grade  retarded  three  or  more 
years  should  have  special  wrk.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
children  retarded  two  years  or  more  should  be  placed  in  what  might 
be  termed  "  opportunity  classes." 

Though  the  amount  of  retardation  in  the  Elyria  schools  is  not 
excessive  when  compared  with  other  schools,  there  should  be  fewer 
over-age  pupils  in  each  grade. 

From  a  study  of-  promotions  made  in  Februarj^,  1917,  it  is  evident 
that  too  many  children  failed,  the  average  promotion  rate  for  the 
city  being  86.9.  Since  the  per  cent  of  over-age  children  is  small  in 
the  primary  grades  and  large  in  the  upper  grades  it  is  evident  that 
few  children  enter  school  late  and  that  they  become  over  age,  partly 
at  least,  because  of  failure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  promoted  in  each  grade  in 

each  school: 

Rate  of  promotion. 


Schools. 

• 

Grades. 

Average. 

1 

2 

8 

-    4 

6 

6 

7 

8  . 

Franklin 

Per  cent. 
71.8 
80.6 
91.0 
79.4 
77.0 
72.9 
86.2 

PfTcent. 
81.8 
92.5 
89.0 
84.7 
100.0 
83.3 
78.3 

Per  cent. 
85.9 
93.8 
95.0 
80.0 
93.0 
88.8 
100.0 

Per  eeni. 
83.3 
93.8 
80.0 
79.0 
100.0 
92.0 
90.0 

Percent. 
80.4 
03.8 
86.0 
87.9 
96.0 
94.1 

Percent. 
81.4 
90.0 
83.9 
86.8 
95.0 
93.1 

Percent. 
94.3 
96.8 
86.0 
84.5 

Percent. 
84.5 
03.5 
88.0 

Percent. 
82.3 

Jofforson 

92.9 

MqKinley 

8S.0 

Hamilton.......... 

83.2 

Ridee 

98.0 

Gates 

Garford 

90.0 

83.8 

80.8 
88.0 

Average 

78.3 

86.0 

88.9 

89.4 

88.4 

&1.1 

88.9 

88.4 

80.9 

With  an  average  annual  promotion  rate  of  78.3  per  cent  for  the 
first  grade,  only  783  children  out  of  1,000  entering  the  first  grade 
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would  be  promoted  to  the  second.  That  the  average  promotion  rate 
of  86.9  per  cent  for  all  the  grades  is- low  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  out  of  1,000  children  entering  the  first  grade,  only  325  would 
complete  the  eighth  grade  without  failing.  A  promotion  rate  as  high 
as  95  per  cent  permits  only  663  children  to  complete  the  grades  with- 
out failure.  Of  course  some  of  the  children  who  fail  repeat  and  grad- 
uate in  spite  of  failure,  but  why  should  675  of  1,000  children  in 
Elyria  fail  while  going  through  the  eight  grades?  This  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  average  promotion  rate  for  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  86.9  per  cent. 

Other  causes  it  is  true  operate  to  produce  failures,  as  irregular  at- 
tendance and  sickness.  The  former  can  be  a  charge  against  the 
school  unless  caused  by  sickness,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
sickness  may  frequently  be  charged  to  the  school.  The  cause  of  a 
large  amount  of  failure  must  be  charged  to  the  school.  It  may  be 
due  to  a  poorly  prepared  course  of  study  or  to  poor  teaching.  If  25 
per  cent  of  a  class  fail  there  is  evidently  something  wrong  with  the 
teaching  or  with  the  course  of  study.  Whenever  a  teacher  says  that 
her  pupils  fail  because  they  take  no  interest  in  school  that  teacher  is 
acknowledging  her  inability  to  arouse  interest  or  possibly  the  teacher 
is  held  to  a  threadbare  course  of  study  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
impossible  to  awaken  interest  in  the  class.  From  observations  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  failures  are  due  to  poor 
teaching,  and  that  there  would  be  fewer  failures  if  the  course  of 
study  were  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  failures  in  six  subjects 
in  each  of  the  eight  grades : 


Failures  in  six  subjects  in  each  of  the  eight  grades. 

Orades. 

A.Tenige. 

Subjects. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Spellittg 

Peret. 

0.3 

.0 

20. 3 

17.7 

Peret. 

0.7 

.0 

10.1 

6.8 

Peret. 

4.8 

2.6 

6.1 

11.5 

Peret. 

1.5 

8.1 

1.6 

11.7 

10.6 

Peret. 
2.8 
5.0 
1.4 
12.0 
8.7 

Peret. 

0.2 

6.5 

3.2 

13.2 

11.6 

Peret. 

3.3 
12.7 

1.1 
17.2 

8.3 

8.0 

Peret. 

4.0 

13.3 

.0 

0.8 

Peret. 
2.6 

'V^imni^. 

8.9 

Kcaif  ing      . . , , , 

6.6 

Afitbniette 

12.0 

OMcnnhv      .     

0.6 

h5ES^\^:  ;;::;;: 

7.5 

5.0 

There  is  an  excessive  number  of  failures  in  arithmetic  in  most  of 
the  grades.  In  the  first  grade  17.7  per  cent  fail  in  this  subject.  No 
child  in  the  first  grade  should  fail  of  promotion  because  of  arithmetic. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  arithmetic  should  not  be  taught  formally 
below  the  second  grade.  Many  authorities  would  not  have  it  taught 
except  incidentally  below  the  third  grade. 

61564*— 18 4 
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The  following  tables  show  the  per  cent  of  failures  in  &x  subjects 
in  each  grade  for  the  different  schools: 

Failures  M  readtng. 


Sdtools. 

Grades. 

Average. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

Frp^kMn.  ..,..,... 

PereL 
26.7 
13.0 
8.0 
23.0 
22.0 
27.14 

PereL 

16.7 

7.5 

6.0 

13.6 

.0 

13.0 

PereL 
4.7 
3.0 
6.0 
1L12 
2.0 
2.2 

Peret. 
1.3 

.0 
.0 

4.7 
.0 

2.8 

PereL 
4.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
8.0 

PereL 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

15.8 

.0 

3.4 

PereL 
0.0 

.Q 
3.0 

.0 

Perd. 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

Peret. 
7.09 

Jefferson.  .....•,.. . 

3.5 

McKinley 

$.1 

■p[»TniU-On.r...,.,a 

11.7 

Rldce 

5.8 

Gates 

.0 

.0 

8.0 

Average 

20.34 

10.14 

6.1 

1.6 

1.4 

3.2 

1.1 

.0 

6.6 

Failures  in  arithmetic. 


SehoolS. 

Grades. 

Averages 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

FranUiB 

Peret. 

25.3 

4.0 

ao 

21.4 
22.0 
20.0 
13.8 

PereL 

15.00 

1.5 

6.0 

13.5 

.0 

2.2 

21.74 

PereL 

15.00 

6.0 

9.0 

15.56 

7.0 

5.5 

.0 

PereL 

14.00 

6.26 

7.0 

28.0 

.0 

8.1 

10.0 

PereL 
13.00 

2.0 
10.0 
21.21 

4.0 
18.0 

Peret. 
18.6 
20.0 
J3.0 
0.0 
.0 
20.0 

PereL 

6.7 

3.1 

14.0 

1L5 

PereL 

10.7 

0.6 

11.0 

PereL 
14.3 

Jeflerson 

6.  OS 

MeJClniey 

Hamilton 

10.0 
15.80 

Ridge 

7.3 

Gates 

26.6 

6.2 

14.7 

Garford 

11.30 

Average 

17.66 

6.8 

11.45 

11.7 

12.0 

18.2 

17.2 

9.8 

11.98 

Failures  in  speUing, 


Schools. 

Grades. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Averaga 

TYanklln 

Jefferson  ............ 

Peret. 
1.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Perd. 

0.0 

.0 

2.0 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Perel. 
7.8 
.0 
9.0 
2.2 
2.0 
4.5 
.0 

Pertt. 

0.0 

6.26 

.0 

2.4 

.0 

28.0 

.0 

PereL 

10.0 

.0 

.0 

3.04 

4.0 

.0 

PerH. 

a4 

.0 
.4 

10.55 

3L0 

.0 

Peret. 

ao 

.0 

7.0 

.0 

PereL 

4.0 

.0 

&0 

PereL 

4.2 
7 

McKinley 

3.0 

2.8 

Hamilton... .••••... 

Ridge 

1  6 

Gates 

6.6 

.0 

1.5 
0 

Garford.*«  ■•■••«■■. . 

Aveiagv    .... 

.3 

.7 

4.8 

1.5 

2.8 

6.2 

3.3 

4.0 

2.0 

r 
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Failure*  in  geography. 


Bchooia. 

Gndes. 

Average. 

4 

6 

• 

7 

FrmnkKn 

PercL 
7.0 
6.25 
10.0 

2ao 

.0 
&1 

PereL 

mo 

10 

9.0 

12.2 

4.0 

8L0 

Pcrd. 

13.5 
3.0 

14.0 
7.9 
S.0 

17.3 

Par  el. 

&5 
.0 

no 

7.6 

Peret. 
10.4 

JnlMSmi.  ••■■■.«■•••.•*■*•'"'.--'.. T.-rT'a.'ri ...... 

3.0 

McKInley 

11.3 

Kamlltan 

13.9 

Ridce 

4.0 

""•■B^  •"••••"••""""""""■■""*"•■•""■••••"•"•*""••*•** 

10.0 

10.3 

AvesflB  ..•.«•••.••«••-.••.•-.•.•••••-•-••—•  • 

lao 

&7 

ILO 

&3 

• 

9.6 

Failure*  in  hiMtwry, 


Schools. 

Grades. 

Average. 

7 

S 

F*5m*"Wn-  r--.r,-l-- 

Peret. 

5.7 

.0 

LO 

•<> 
l&O 

P«rct. 
7.7 
3.2 
8.0 

Peret. 
7.0 

1.5 

MrKlnley 

5.0 

HaailtAii.. 

.0 

Ottm.  . r „,,,--, ,--r , .  - 

0.3 

1Z7 

Avenm 

9.0 

7.5 

5.9 

**  T^^^B^D  ....•....■■.■.•.....••.•..••..••••.■••..*■•.■•.•.*..•■.....• 

Failures  in  language. 


■^ 

Gnde& 

Average. 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

FfcH^Ila 

JeffenoQ......  •.•...•>.••• 

PereL 

ao 

.0 

1.0 

ILIS 

2.0 

2L2 

Peret. 

5.6 
.0 
.0 

6.0 
.0 

218 

PereL 

40 

.0 

&0 

I&IO 

.0 

3.0 

PereL 
8L4 
6.0 
9.0 
5.3 
.0 
6.8 

Peret. 

5l7 

3.1 

MwO 

11.5 

Per  a. 

13.8 

6.4 

U.0 

PereL 
4.7 
1.8 

lieXkitex.  ..^ 

Hsmflton 

3.2 
S.9 

RMm ^-,,, 

.6 

dstin 

26.6 

18w7 

5.8 

A^Ynge.  ................. 

Z6 

8.1 

5.0 

6.5 

1Z7 

13.3 

3.9 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  among  the  schools  in 
the  proportion  of  failures  in  several  subjects.  In  the  Jefferson  School 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  first  grade  failed  in  arithmetic,  while  in  the 
Franklin  School  25  per  cent  of  the  first  grade  failed  in  that  subject. 
In  the  Jefferson  School  3.1  per  cent  of  the  seventh  grade  failed  in 
arithmetic,  while  in  the  Gates  School  26.6  per  cent  of  the  seventh 
grade  failed.  In  the  Hamilton  School  15.8  per  cent  of  the  seventh 
grade  failed  in  reading,  while  in  four  other  schools  there  were  no 
hilures  in  reading  in  that  grade. 
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Among  the  remedies  to  reduce  the  nmnber  of  failures  and  the 
amount  of  retardation,  the  following  may  be  suggested : 

1.  A  course  of  study  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children. 

2.  The  elimination  of  formal  arithmetic  in  the  first  grade  or  the 

adoption  of  a  better  and  more  concrete  method  of  teaching  it. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  amount  of  technical  grammar  in  the  sey« 

enth  and  eighth  grades. 

4.  More  and  better  supervision. 

5.  The  advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class  for  three  or  four 

years.  Much  time  is  wasted  by  teachers  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term  in  getting  acquainted  with  new  pupils.  Few  of  the 
teachers  know  what  the  children  in  the  grades  below  study,  or 
how  well.  If  teachers  were  advanced  with  their  classes  for 
three  or  four  years  they  would  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  each  pupil,  and  would  not  be  teaching  merely  first  grade 
or  second  grade,  but  teaching  children.*  This  plan  also  would 
permit  children  to  be  grouped  differently  in  different  subjects. 

6.  The  organization  of  a  summer  term  for  children  who  have  failed 

in  one  or  two  subjects.  In  cities  where  summer  schools  are 
maintained  about  75  per  cent  of  the  children  who  fail  in  one 
or  two  subjects  at  the  close  of  the  term  and  attend  siunmer 
school  make  up  the  work. 

7.  Children  in  the  primary  rooms  should  be  divided  into  three  or 

four  groups  instead  of  two.  The  slow-moving  pupils  should 
be  in  one  group,  more  rapidly  moving  pupils  in  another,  and 
so  on  until  about  four  groups  have  been  formed.  If  there 
are  two  first  grades  in  a  building,  eight  groups  can  be  formed, 
so  that  there  will  be  only  an  interval  of  about  a  month  be- 
tween each  group.  A  child  need  not  then  be  held  until  the 
end  of  the  term  and  required  to  repeat  a  half  year's  work. 
He  can  be  dropped  back  to  the  next  lower  group  when  he 
shows  that  he  can  not  keep  up  with  the  group  that  he  is  in, 
or  if  he  shows  special  ability,  he.can  be  advanced  to  the  next 
higher  group.  This  plan  does  not  cause  a  collection  of  the 
dull  pupils  into  a  class  by  themselves  from  the  fact  that  the 
best  pupils  from  below  are  allowed  to  rise  as  fast  as  their 
ability  can  carry  them.  Bright  pupils  are  continually  added 
to  the  different  groups.  In  every  group  there  will  be  its 
quota  of  bright  pupils,  some  leading  the  class  and  some  just 
sustaining  themselves  in  it,  having  recently  joined  it. 

1  Soc  U.   S.   Bureau  of  Educatloo  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  i2.  The  Adyancement  of  the 

Teacher  with  the  Clasa, 
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RECORDS  AND  REPORTS. 


One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  school  management  is  that 
only  those  records  and  reports  that  contain  data  usable  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  should  be  made.  If  the  teachers  are  required  to 
record  too  much,  they  tend  to  become  mere  clerks  and  to  lose  sight 
of  the  art  of  teaching.  In  Elyria,  however,  there  is  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  attention  given  to  records.  No  permanent  records  are 
kept  in  the  elementary  schools  to  show  the  entire  school  life  of  each 
child.  Steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  prepare  a  card-record  system 
to  show  for  each  child  the  number  of  days  attended  during  the.  year; 
scholarship,  etc.  The  following  form,  ^hich  was  recommended  by 
the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, is  suggestive: 

[Face] 


1.  Last  name          2.  First  name  and  Initial 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  RECORD  SYS- 
TEM-ADMISSION, DISCHARGE.  AND 
PROMOTION  CARD. 

3.  Place  of  birth 

4.  Date    of 
birth 

5.  Vacci- 
nated 

To  be  kept  for  every  pupil  and  sent 
with  the  pupil  when  he  is  transferred 
to  any  school,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, In  the  city  or  outside  the  city. 
Great  care  should  be  used  to  have  the 
names  COMPLETE  and  CORRECT. 

Write  all  dates  as  follows:     1912- 
9-25. 

6.  Name  of  parent  or 
guard  Ian 

7.  Occupation  of  parent 
or  guardian 

8.  RESIDENCE.     (Use   one   column   at  a   time.    Give   new 
residence  when  pupil  is  transferred.) 

9.  Date    of 
discharge. 

10.  Age 
Yrs.      Mths. 

« 

When  a  pupil  Is  perma'nently  discharsed  to  work,  to  remain  at  home,  or  because  of  death, 
permanent  illness,  or  commitment  to  an  institution,  this  card  Is  to  be  returned  to  the  principal's 
office  and  a  full  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  pupil's  discharge  is  to  be  made  in  the  blank  space 
remaining  above.                                                                                                                        (over) 
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[Reverse.) 


V 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  RECORD  SYSTEM— PROMOTION  RECORD. 

This  card  is  to  pass  from  teacher  to  teacher  or  from  school  to  school  as  the  pupil  Is 
promoted  or  transferred.     It  is  to  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  principal's  office  when 
any  change  Is  made  requiring  a  change  in  the  office  records.     It  Is  then  to  be  sent  to 
the  teacher  who  has  the  puptl. 

■ 

a 

a 

SchooF 

b 

Date  of 

admission. 

0 

Age  Sept.  1 . 

« 

1    1 
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ff 

o 
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3 
"O 
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u 

Scholar-         ^ 
ship 

1 

1 
-  -  -  _  —    1 

1 

«»«  —  «* 

.... 

....- 

• 



(over) 

The  card  would  be  improved  if  it  contained  on  the  reverse  side  a 
scholarship  record  by  subjects. 

In  the  high  school  a  permanent  record  for  each  pupil  has  been  kept 
m  a  large  book.  A  card  system  or  a  loose-leaf  ledger  would  be  more 
convenient.  This  card  or  ledger  .should  show  essentially  the  same 
facts  as  the  card  for  elementary  schools. 

In  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school  it  is  the  custom  to  send 
monthly  report  cards  to  parents,  showing  days  attended,  times  tardy, 
grades  made  in  each  subject,  etc.  A  bimonthly  report  would  be  as 
effective  as  a  monthly  report.  Special  reports  asking  cooperation 
should  be  sent  parents  whose  children  are  showing  signs  of  weakness. 
This  special  report  should  state  causes  cf  the  pupils'  falling  behind  in 
their  work.  Or,  better  than  a  written  report  in  serious  cases,  would 
be  a  personal  visit.  If  reports  are  sent  out  each  month,  much  time  is 
wasted  by  the  teachers,  in  compiling  them.  A  teacher  no  sooner  has 
one  set  of  reports  made  out  than  she  must  begin  another.  There 
should  be  a  breathing  spell  between  reports.  There  should  be  fewer 
reports,  or  some  one  should  be  employed  to  record  the  grades.  In  a 
large  high  school  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  keep  track  of  pupils  dur- 
ing the  day»    There  must  of  necessity  be  some  way  for  teachers  to 
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report  to  the  principal's  office  whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  from  her 
class.  The  Myria  High  School  seems  well  supplied  with  blanks  and 
cards  for  this  purpose.  Each  teacher  is  provided  with  a  blank  on 
which  she  reports  the  hour  a  pupil  is  absent  from  her  class.  If  a 
pupil  "  cuts  a  class  "  he  is  discovered.  A  form  is  used  for  pupils 
who  wish  to  consult  with  the  librarian  or  with  a  teacher  in  another 
room.  By  the  use  of  this  ticket  it  is  definitely  known  whether  a 
pupil  has  loitered  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  library  or  other  room. 

There  should  be  more  data  regarding  the  children  of  Elyria  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  At  the  dose  of  each  term 
there  dunild  be  sent  him  from  each  room  the  number  of  failures  by 
grades  and  by  subject  and  causes,  distribution  of  leavings  and  with- 
drawals by  ages  and  grades  and  causes,  and  distribution  of  attend- 
ance.^ 

For  the  teacher  to  furnish  the  superintendent  with  the  data  needed 
will  require  but  little  time.  All  tabulation  should  be  made  by  clerks 
in  the  superintendent's  office.  He  and  his  assistants  should  then  in- 
terpret the  data  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  attendance  officer  should  keep  a  file  of  the^school  census  cards, 
as  recommended  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  superintendent  each  year  issue  a 
report  covering  the  work  of  the  year.  In  this  report  he  should  have 
data  showing  the  exact  conditions  as  regards  attendance,  progress  of 
pupils,  costs,  etc. 

SUPPIiEMENTABT  CliASSES. 

Provision  for  exceptional  chUdren. — Provision  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren is  made  in  three  special  schools  or  classes :  One  for  crippled  and 
convalescent  children,  one  for  subnormal  children,  and  one  for  motor- 
minded  boys  who  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  academic  work 
alone. 

A  school  for  crippled  and  convalescent  children  is  conducted  in  the 
city  hospital.  Seven  children  of  varying  ages  and  attainments  were 
in  attendance  when  the  survey  was  made  and  the  city  course  of  study 
was  followed.  An  experienced  primary-school  teacher  was  in  charge. 
The  children  took  great  delight  in  their  work  and  were  making  com- 
mendable progress.  This  school  is  obviously  a  boon  to  children  who 
are  either  temporarily  or  permanently  kept  from  attending  the  regu- 
lar schools  by  their  afflictions,  and  the  city  and  State  deserve  high 
credit  for  maintaining  it. 

The  schools  for  backward  children  and  for  motor-minded  boys  are 
both  conducted  in  the  old  high-school  building.  The  backward  chil- 
dren, of  whom  12  were  in  attendance,  are  in  charge  of  a  woman  who 
has  had  special  training  for  her  work.     She  teaches  the  children  in 

^  For  a  fall  dlsensslon  of  records  and  reports,  see  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1912,  No.  3,  Report  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports. 
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small  groups  and  adapts  the  work  well  to  their  capacities.  While 
some  are  receiving  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  or  geography,  others  are  engaged  in  studying  or 
in  sewing,  knitting,  weaving,  crocheting,  making  baskets,  or  caning 
chairs. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  8.30  to  11  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  2  p.  m., 
with  a  recess  from  9.45  to  10.  On  the  program  all  the  forenoon  time 
is  set  apart  for  work  in  the  academic  subjects  and  only  the  one  hour 
in  the  afternoon  for  handwork.  Although  some  handwork  is  done 
incidentally  in  the  forenoon,  it  seems  clear  that  too  much  time  is 
spent  on  the  academic  subjects,  in  which  the  pupils  are  but  little 
interested,  and  not  enough  on  the  handwork  in  which  the  pupils  are 
much  interested.  Shopwork  in  manual  training  for  the  older  chil- 
dren comes  only  once  a  week  and  can  not  now  come  oftener  because 
the  shops  are  occupied  by  the  high-school  pupils  and  by  the  voca- 
tional class. 

The  teacher  in  charge  realizes  that  the  facilities  for  manual  train- 
ing and  handwork  are  inadequate  and  has  requested  more.  Her  re- 
quest should  be  heeded. 

This  class  not  only  does  good  work  for  the  pupils  that  are  in  it, 
but  it  assists  the  schools  generally  by  relieving  the  teachers  of  those 
pupils  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  regular  work.  In  this  respect 
the  class  does  not  reach  far  enough.  Unduly  backward  children 
were  observed  i  \  a  number  of  schools,  and  some  of  the  teachers  volun- 
tarily spoke  of  their  presence.  These  were  usually  remote  from  the 
building  in  which  th3  special  classes  are  housed.  Elyria  should  pro- 
vide an  additional  class  for  backward  children. 

An  elementary  school  population  of  2,100,  such  as  Elyria's,  would 
ordinarily  be  expect  i  to  furnish  about  30  children  suflSciently  back- 
ward to  require  special  instruction.  Not  more  than  15  of  such  pupils 
should  be  assigned  to  one  teacher* 


Chapter  IV. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 


THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

The  Washington  or  Old  High  School  building  was  very  badly 
planned,  but  apparently  was  well  constructed  as  measured  by  the 
standards  of  its  time.  It  is  now  in  many  respects  unfitted  for 
school  purposes  and  should  either  be  put  in  a  more  sanitary  con- 
dition by  thorough  renovation  or  reconstruction  or  in  part  aban- 
doned. If  it  is  decided  to  reconstruct  the  building  the  roof  should 
be  taken  oflF,  all  the  inner  walls  should  be  taken  down,  and  a  com- 
petent architect  familiar  with  school  needs  should  be  asked  to  re- 
plan  and  reconstruct  it.  The  lighting  in  most  of  the  rooms  is  bad, 
the  rooms  are  impractical  in  size  and  shape,  and  the  curiously  con- 
structed assembly  room  is  dark.  Any  plan  of  reconstruction  which 
will  retain  the  outside  walls  will  necessitate  the  disuse  of  the  space 
in  the  center  of  the  building  except  for  halls,  and  these  will  be  of 
necessity  unnecessarily  wide.  The  building  is  too  wide  in  either  of 
its  main  axes  for  two  classrooms  and  a  hall  between;  but  an  inner 
room  could  not  be  properly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  this  waste 
will  be  necessary.  Under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  if  a  general  rcrconstruc- 
tion  is  imdertaken  which  would  affect  or  change  the  vital  features 
of  the  building,  it  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  present  law  in 
full.    The  statute  says: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner,  officer,  board,  committee,  or  other  per- 
son to  construct  a  ♦  ♦  ♦  schoolhouse  ♦  •  ♦  or  to  make  any  addition 
thereto  or  alteration  thereof,  except  in  case  of  repairs  without  affecting  the 
construction,  sanitation,  safety,  or  other  vital  feature  of  said  building  or 
structure,  without  complying  with  the  requirements  and  provisions  relating 
to  this  act.' 

Because  an  unusual  number  of  heavy  brick  walls  were  built  from 
the  basement  to  tlie  attic  and  the  support  of  the  roof  distributed 
rather  irregularly  in  certain  parts,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task, 
though  possible,  to  support  the  roof  when  some  of  the  supernumerary 
walls  are  taken  down  to  make  a  greater  number  of  classrooms.  Fur- 
thermore, the  location  of  the  windows  in  the  outer  walls  is  bad,  and 
if  the  proper  lighting  were  provided,  the  appearance  of  the  build- 

>Law8  of  Ohio,  vol.  102,  1911,  p.  586. 
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ing  from  the  outside,  which  is  now  pleasing,  would  be  marred.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  tear  the  whole  building  down  and  use  the  stone, 
brick,  and  other  salvage  materials  to  construct  an  entirely  different 
type  of  building.  If  this  can  not  be  done  now  and  it  is  desired  to 
get  the  most  service  out  of  the  building  at  the  least  cost,  the  present 
hot-air  heating  system  should  be  taken  out  and  the  classrooms  and 
offices  should  be  fitted  with  indirect-direct  steam  radiation,  steam  for 
which  can  possibly  be  supplied  from  the  new  technical  building.  The 
laws  of  the  State  demand,  when  steam  heating  is  used,  that  what 
is  known  as  the  '^ split  system "  shall  be  used;  that  is,  a  part  of  the 
radiators  shall  be  situated  in  the  classroom  and  a  part  in  the  base- 
ment, through  which  fresh  warmed  air  may  be  forced  through  ducts 
leading  to  the  rooms.*  In  case  this  would  overtax  the  boilers  in  the 
latter  building,  it  would  be  necessary  to  install  an  independent 
heating  system  in  the  old  buUding,  and  this  would  introduce  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  a  part  of  the  basement, 
which  is  now  in  a  very  bad  and  insanitary  condition.  It  would  be 
poor  economy  to  install  in  this  damp  basement  an  expensive  heat- 
ing plant,  and  the  State  laws  would  not  permit  the  installation  except 
in  a  thoroughly  fire-proofed  room.' 

AVhatever  plan  is  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary,  both  for  the  health 
of  the  children  and  the  safety  of  the  building,  to  render  this  base- 
ment dry  and  to  throw  into  it  more  light  and  sunshine. 

There  is  another  plan  which  might  be  considered  to  make  this  build- 
ing further  useful.  The  room  immediately  back  of  the  stage  can 
easily  be  made  into  a  serviceable  recitation  or  laboratory  room,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  small  rooms  on  the  east  side  could  be  transformed 
at  small  expense  into  recitation  rooms,  which  would  always  be  useful 
for  the  advanced  classes  in  more  or  less  specialized  work.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  to  fit  up  at  comparatively  slight  expense,  if  the  authorities 
of  the  State  will  permit,  a  room  in  the  attic  in  the  central  part  of  the 
building.  This  would  be  especially  adapted  for  mechanical  or  free- 
hand drawing.  If  this  is  attempted  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  safe  passageway  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  this  room  mentioned, 
as  well  as  to  render  the  room  safe  and  warm  in  cold  weather. 

There  is  only  one  effective  way  to  make  the  basement  of  this  build- 
ing or  that  of  any  other  school  building  dry,  and  that  is  to  surround 
it  with  an  open-jointed  farm-tile  drain,  set  lower  than  the  foundation 
walls,  and  at  a  distance  of  approximately  6  feet  away.  Naturally 
this  drain  must  have  a  clear  outflow  either  to  the  surface  of  lower 
ground  or  else,  where  permitted,  trapped  into  a  sewer.  The  method 
of  placing  this  drain  is  as  follows: 

»  Laws  of  Ohio,  vol.  102,  1911,  p.  630. 
...  '  Sec.  12600-48.  p.  622,  Laws  of  Ohio,  1911. 
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1.  Dig  a  trench  about  6  feet  from  the  outside  walls  and  at  least  6 
inches  deeper  than  the  foundation  walls — a  foot  would  be  better. 
The  purpose  is  to  ccxiduct  all  ground  waters  away  from  the  building 
and  to  keep  the  footings  of  the  walls  from  standing  in  water-soaked 
ground  fran  which  moisture  would  be  carried  by  capillarity  into 
the  walls  above.  Once  the  ground  under  the  walls  and  basement 
floors  is  thoroughly  dry  no  more  trouble  will  be  exx)ericnced  if  the 
drain  is  set  properly.  Naturally  the  tiles  must  be  set  carefully,  so 
that  the  water  which  will  gather  in  them  will  be  canicj  off  imme- 
diately. 

2.  Well-burnt  4-inch  farm-drain  tile,  which  should  cost  from  3 
to  5  cents  a  foot,  will  be  large  enough. 

8.  If  a  shoTel  full  of  medium  coarse  gravel  be  carefully  poured 
over  each  joint  after  the  tiles  have  been  set  and  fastened  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain,  no  brok'^n  stone  or  cinders  need  be  put  over  the  tilea 

4.  In  undertaking  to  drain  deep  basements  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  run  a  level  from  the  proposed  outlet  of  the  tiles  to  all  points 
in  the  coarse  of  the  drain  about  the  building  so  as  to  be  sure  that  it 
can  be  deep  enough  and  have  sufficient  fall  in  all  parts  to  cause  the 
water  to  flow  away  readily. 

5.  It  is  far  better  to  put  a  drain  around  a  building  than  to  put  it 
under  the  floor  or  against  the  walls.  By  the  use  of  the  f  (H'mer  method 
the  water  is  caught  before  it  is  forced  under  the  building  and  the 
dangers  of  damp  walls  and  floors  are  greatly  lessened. 

6.  The  joints  between  the  tiles  must  not  be  cemented  together  or 
joined  any  closer  than  necessary  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  sand 
or  silt. 

WORKMANSHIP. 

The  newer  buildings,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Gates 
School,  show  in  various  parts  that  the  workmanship  was  not  of  a 
high  grade.  The  cement  work,  plastering,  finishings,  and  plumbing 
in  many  instances  do  not  show  good  work.  It  is  difficult  at  times 
for  boards  of  education  to  command  the  means  to  do  what  they  are 
both  willing  and  anxious  to  do;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
drawing  specifications,  and  then  it  should  be  demanded  unflinch- 
ingly that  the  work  when  completed  shall  be  an  exact  fulfillment  of 
the  contract*  Furthermore,  the  best  economy  in  permanent  school 
buildings  demands  good  material  and  the  best  of  workmanship,  for 
where  himdreds  of  children  spend  a  great  part  of  their  working 
hours  there  is  bound  to  be  hard  usage. 

As  an  example  of  poor  workmanship  or  improper  specifications, 
or  both,  the  cement  floors  in  the  McKinley  School  and  the  cement 
work  in  the  Technical  High  School  may  be  cited.  Other  buildings 
show  the  same  defects.    There  is  a  great  wear  and  tear  on  basement 
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floors,  especially  when  the  only  toilets  available  are  located  there. 
The  Technical  High  School^  gets  harder  usage  than  any  hotel  in 
Cleveland,  for  its  daily  attendance  is  greater  and  the  expense  for 
its  care  is  small  in  comparison ;  hence  the  need  for  great  care  in  con- 
struction. An  example  of  bad  planning  occurs  in  the  plenum  cham- 
ber of  the  Technical  High  School  building.  That  plenum  chamber 
consists  of  a  set  of  large  tunnels  and  passageways  under  the  lowest 
floor  of  the  part  of  the  building  devoted  to  classrooms.  Into  this  set 
of  caverns  a  medium-sized  fan  delivers  tempered  air,  and  is  sup- 
posed  to  put  it  under  sufficient  pressure  to  force  it  equally  into  the 
classrooms  without  the  loss  of  its  heat.  Theoretically  and  practi- 
cally this  is  not  possible  in  cold  weather.  There  should  have  been 
built  at  a  suitable  place  under  the  building  a  plenum  chamber  of 
the  proper  dimensions  to  receive  the  air,  and  from  this  all  the  ducts 
leading  to  the  rooms  should  emerge.  The  ducts  should  be  properly 
covered  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat,  and  the  plenum  chamber  should 
be  air-tight  to  keep  the  air  within  it  under  pressure  and  to  insure 
its  rapid  exit  into  the  rooms.  As  it  is,  the  space  under  the  lowest 
floor  is  absorbing  most  of  the  heat  in  cold  weather,  and  it  seems 
certain  the  fan  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  on  it.  Adequate  tests 
should  be  made  during  cold  weather  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  correction.  Perhaps  the  least  expensive  and  most  practicable 
plan  would  be  to  install  additional  radiators  in  rooms  and  halls  and 
depend  on  the  windows  for  some  of  tlie  ventilation.  This  would  be 
theoretically  erroneous  advice  if  the  rooms  were  supplied  with  suffi- 
cient fresh  warm  air,  but  since  this  is  not  true  some  other  method  of 
heating  and  ventilation  must  be  provided. 

The  down  spouts  from  the  eaves  troughs  should  have  been  set  in 
the  walls  to  prevent  them  from  filling  with  ice  when  the  snow 
partially  melts  on  the  roofs  in  midday  and  freezes  in  the  night  or 
afternoons.  The  drains  from  outside  areaways  and  stairways  are 
improperly  constructed  and  are  doubtless  overtaxed  during  heavy 
rains  or  thaws.  These  and  many  other  details  show  the  lack  of  care- 
ful planning  or  poor  construction.  Such  faults  should  be  prevented 
in  future  building. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

The  selection  of  a  good  site  for  a  school  building  is  extremely 
important.  Comparatively  few  boards  of  education  realize  how 
intimately  the  size,  shape,  position,  orientation,  and  contour  of  a 
school  lot  may  affect  not  only  the  sort  of  building  it  is  to  carry, 
but  somewhat  intimately  the  whole  educational  usefulness  of  the 
building.  Satisfactory  lighting  for  classrooms  can  only  be  had  when 
the  .windows  face  either  east  or  west.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  a 
lot  is  chosen  fronting  a  street  or  roadway  running  north  and  south. 
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The  lighting  could  be  properely  arranged  under  these  conditions 
only  if  the  broad  sides  of  the  building  should  front  east  or  west; 
hence  a  whole  side  of  the' building  should  open  toward  the  street. 
This  might  be  all  right  provided  the  lot  were  deep  enough  from  east 
to  west  to  set  the  building  well  back  from  the  street,  otherwise  the 
noise  and  dust  from  the  street  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  the 
quiet  and  healthful  condition  of  the  classrooms.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lot  be  selected  fronting  a  street  running  east  or  west,  then 
the  end  or  narrow  part  of  the  building  would  have  to  face  the 
street  and  the  windows  on  the  broad  sides  of  the  building  face  east 
or  west.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  the  best  direction  in  which  to 
face  a  building.  It  permits  the  main  entrance  to  be  situated  in  one 
end  of  the  main  hall  so  that  the  classrooms  may  be  located  on  either 
side  of  this,  opening  to  the  east  and  west  for  their  light.  This,  then, 
would  shield  the  rooms  somewhat  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the 
street  and  allow  the  long  axis  of  the  building  to  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  street.  Furthermore,  it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  select  a 
lot  on  the  south  side  of  a  street  running  east  and  west  rather  than 
the  north  side.  The  reason  for  this  preference  is  that  the  playground 
back  of  the  building  will  receive  the  sun  better  and  be  drier  and 
more  acceptable  as  a  playground  than  if  it  were  in  shadow  of  the 
building. 

The  necessity  of  selecting  a  lot  which  can  be  easily  drained  is 
illustrated  by  the  location  of  the  high-school  building.  Here,  be- 
cause the  basements  are  deep  and  the  ground  nearly  level,  the  diffi- 
cultv  of  placing  the  tile  drain  about  the  buildings  sufficiently  low  to 
ke^  the  foundations  and  basements  dry  is  evident.  If  a  playground 
runs  off  into  low  ground  which  receives  the  drainage  from  contiguous 
(erritoiy,  another  difficulty  is  encountered.  All  considerations,  there- 
fore, demand  a  lot  which  lies  higher  than  the  ground  about  it  at 
least  in  one  direction,  with  ample  opportunity  for  thorough  subsoil 
drainage. 

Large  grounds  for  school  buildings  are  important  even  though  the 
children  must  walk  for  a  greater  distance.  Play  is  one  method  of 
teaching  children,  and  it  is  their  legitimate  right.  The  games  of 
children  meet  the  instinctive  needs  of  child  life.  Through  their 
variety  they  have  given  the  children  almost  an  unlimited  opportunity 
for  exercise  which  tends  to  develop  all  parts  of  the  body.  Instinc- 
tively boys  have  taken  to  those  games  which  demand  strength  and 
fleetness,  while  girls'  games  are  more  individualistic  and  less  strenu- 
ous, especially  upon  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  back.  Besides, 
games  are  the  most  democratic  institutions  about  our  schools.  The 
hero  of  the  playground  is  not  measured  by  any  family  or  social  rela- 
tions, but  by  his  ability  to  surpass  in  playing  the  game  acooifding  to 
rule.    They  learn  to  work  together,  to  cooperate  as  a  team,  and  to 
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adjust  their  tempers.  It  is  poor  economy  to  stint  children  with 
scant  playgrounds  and  to  fail  to  give  them  the  needed  opportunity 
for  cooperative  effort.  The  problem  in  America  is  to  learn  to  sub- 
ordinate individual  desire  when  this  runs  counter  to  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  the  group.  Well-regulated  and  well-ordered  playgrounds 
are  fundamentally  necessary  for  an  education  in  a  democracy  wliich 
we  are  striving  to  attain.  It  is  better  to  economize  in  many  other 
things  rather  than  in  spaces  for  playgrounds.  Five  or  six  acres  of 
ground  around  the  high-school  group  of  buildings  would  afford 
space  for  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamonds,  and  football  grounds,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  educational  poportunities.  A  playground 
at  a  distance  from  the  school  building  is  better  than  none,  but  the 
lack  of  necessary  supervision  and  care  always  detracts  from  the 
value  of  such  games  as  may  be  organized.  Furthermore,  shower 
baths,  lavatories,  and  drinking  water  are  more  easily  supplied  at  the 
school  building  than  at  a  detached  playground.  All  successful 
democracies  have  counted  heavily  <mi  games  and  plays  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  preparation  for  citizenship.  A  boy  who  has  no 
opportunity  to  learn  to  play  at  school  is  deprived  of  one  of  the 
essentials  of  education,  both  physical  and  social. 

A  school  lot,  if  possible,  shguld  always  be  away  from  busy  thor- 
oughfares, from  business  houses,  from  railways  and  noisy  car  lines 
of  any  description.  It  should  be  a  quiet,  clean,  safe  spot  where  chil- 
dren can  be  gathered  together,  free  from  disturbance  and  from  the 
dirt  and  dust  of  modern  commercial  life. 

The  Elyria  school  board  is  to  be  commended  for  its  policy  of  mak- 
ing a  careful  study  of  the  city  and  anticipating  as  far  as  possiblo^^he 
needs  in  its  several  districts  by  going  into  the  market  early  and  select- 
ing the  best  locations,  and  thus  forestalling  exorbitant  prices  usually 
demanded  for  school  grounds. 

By  way  of  recapitulation  it  may  be  said  that  school  grounds  de- 
mand the  following  conditions : 

1.  They  should  be  large  enough  for  ample  playgrounds. 

2.  They  should  be  dry  and  capable  of  thorough  underdrainage. 

3.  They  should  preferably  face  a  street  running  east  and  west  and 
situated  on  the  south  of  the  street. 

4.  They  should  be  away  from  busy  thoroughfares,  manufacturing 
places,  street  railways,  steam  railways,  and  any  other  disturbing  or 
injurious  environment. 

5.  The  soil  should  be  capable  of  producing  lawns,  flowers,  and 
trees,  and  suitable  for  playgrounds. 
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When  new  buildings  are  to  be  conetructed  it  is  desirable  that  a 
committee  of  teachers,  with  the  superintendent  as  its  chairman,  be 
selected  to  cooperate  with  the  architect  in  working  out  every  detail 
of  the  plans.  The  architect  should  make  pencil  sketches  for  pre- 
liminary studies  until  full  agreement  is  reached  between  the  com- 
mittee, the  board,  and  the  architect.  Before  final  plans  are  made  it 
would  be  well  to  submit  the  preliminary  plans  to  specialists  in  this 
field,  and  then,  of  course,  to  the  State  authorities  for  approval.  The 
architect  should  never  be  allowed  to  make  final  drawings  until  these 
preliminary  studies  are  carefully  made  and  approved  by  all  con- 
cerned. Teachers  know,  or  should  know,  what  conditions  are  de- 
manded for  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  in  school  buildings,  and 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard.  They  know  more  about  school- 
houses  from  the  standjjoint  of  function  than  architects  do.  Archi- 
tects dnmld  be  held  responsible  for  safety  in  construction,  for 
honesty  in  workmanship,  for  wise  specifications,  and  for  knowledge 
of  markets  and  labor,  and  for  planning  to  meet  a  given  budget  and 
to  eliminate  waste  space.  An  honest  and  capable  architect  can  always 
save  more  than  the  amount  of  his  fees.  School  architecture  is  unlike 
any  other  line  of  building,  and  demands  special  preparation  and  a 
true  conception  of  the  purpose  of  education. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSROOMS. 

The  classrooms  in  many  of  the  older  buildings  of  Elyria  are  un- 
necessarily large.  The  policy  seems  to  be  to  set  the  number  of  pupils 
for  classes  in  the  elementary  school  at  about  40.  Naturally,  high- 
school  classes  will  vary  with  the  subjects  taught  and  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  classes.  A  classroom  31  feet  long,  23  feet  wide,  and 
12^  feet  high  is  large  enough  for  a  class  of  40  elementary  pupils;  to 
make  it  larger  than  this  not  only  increases  the  initial  cost,  but  adds 
to  the  expense  for  upkeep,  heating,  and  cleaning.  A  room  of  this 
size  is  easily  lighted  from  one  side,  brings  the  teachers  and  pupils 
sufficiently  near  together  for  easy  instruction  and  good  control,  and 
tends  to  prevent  the  mistake  sometimes  made  of  burd^aing  the 
teacher  with  too  large  a  class. 

Classrooms  in  high-school  buildings  should  be  of  varying  sizes,  f  or 
it  is  poor  economy  to  teach  a  small  class  in  advanced  Latin,  for 
example,  in  a  large  room.  On  the  other  hand,  classes  in  first-year 
English,  mathematics^  and  history  require  a  room  large  enough  for 
from  20  to  30  students,  which  should  be  the  maximum  size  of  a  class. 
BHgh-school  children  usually  pass  from  room  to  room  for  their  recita- 
tions, and  programs  can  be  made  so  that  the  smaller  rooms  can  be 
used  for  the  smaller  classes  and  the  large  rooms  for  the  larger  classes. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  make  classrooms  higher  than  12^  feet  from  finished 
floor  to  finished  ceiling.  With  rooms  of  the  size  indicated  good  light 
and  ventilation  can  be  obtained  with  a  ceiling  of  that  height,  money 
can  be  saved  in  construction,  and  the  fewer  steps  in  the  stairways 
would  lessen  the  danger  in  case  of  fire  and  relieve  adolescent  girls  in 
a  measure  from  what  might  h%  a  severe  strain.  The  newer  buildings 
are  approximately  correct  in  this  particular,  and  no  further  em- 
phasis need  be  placed  on  this  point. 

CLOAKROOMS. 

The  various  methods  employed  in  providing  cloakrooms  are  in 
general  satisfactory  and  no  suggestion  or  criticism  seems  necessary. 
Usually  it  is  better  to  open  cloakrooms  for  the  elementary  classes 
into  the  classroom  only.  Where  fans  are  used,  an  exhaust  duct 
should  be  set  well  above  the  clothing,  so  that  these  rooms  may  be 
ventilated  directly  outward  and  not  into  the  classrooms.  The  plan 
of  opening  cloakrooms  into  classrooms  makes  it  possible  for  teachers 
to  prevent  many  mistakes  in  clothing,  umbrellas,  lunch  boxes,  eta 
It  must  be  remembered  that  moral  standards  of  children  are  in  the 
making,  and  unnecessary  temptation,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  useless  risk, 

COLOR   OF   WALLS. 

Walls  or  wainscoting  below  the  level  of  the  children's  eyes  when 
seated  should  be  of  some  nonreflecting  color,  as  a  neutral  brown. 
This  harmonizes  well  with  any  other  coloring  and  is  unoffensive  and 
not  easily  marred.  The  walls  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  of  children, 
save,  of  course,  the  blackboard  spaces,  should  be  a  light  shade  of 
gray  or  slightly  buff  gray.  The  color  of  the  ceiling  should  be  some- 
what lighter,  but  so  applied  as  to  eliminate  blotches  of  high  light 
that  might  cause  trouble.  Hallways  should  always  be  of  a  lighter 
color,  in  order  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  light.  A  good  plan  is 
to  use  white-enameled  brick  for  a  rather  high  wainscoting  and  white 
plaster  for  the  walls  and  ceilings  above.  The  halls  of  the  McKinley 
School  are  too  dark.  The  wainscoting  is  made  of  glazed  brownish 
brick  and  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  other  shades  of  brown  or  green. 
The  small  rooms  back  of  the  landings  of  the  stairways  shut  out 
much  of  the  light.  The  condition  would  be  improved  at  little  ex- 
pense by  painting  the  walls  and  ceilings  a  clear  white.  If  that  is 
not  sufiicient,  more  windows  should  be  placed  in  the  wall  between 
the  landings  and  the  small  rooms  back  of  them.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  use  wall  paper,  especially  dark  paper,  in  classrooms.  Such  rooms 
are  more  wholesome  with  the  proper  plastering,  refinished  when 
necessary  with  a  good  quality  of  kalsomine.  Most  wall  paper  ab- 
sorbs too  much  light,  is  easily  defaced  or  soiled,  and  in  a  short  time 
will  present  an  unkempt  appearance. 
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FLOOKS. 


In  the  main,  the  huildings  of  Elyria,  especially  the  newer  ones, 
have  good  maple  floors,  and  with  proper  care  they  should  prove 
entirely  satisfactory  for  an  indefinite  period.  Such  floors  ought  to 
be  scrubbed  rarely,  and  then  with  as  little  water  as  possible.  If  these 
floors  are  frequently  scrubbed,  as  now  seems  to  be  the  practice,  the 
alternate  shrinkings  and  swellings  will  cause  cracks  to  open  and 
fill  with  dirt,  the  boards  to  cup  and  to  loosen  from  the  joists  below. 
The  pores  of  the  wood  should  be  closed  with  some  unobjectionable 
filler  and  the  floor  should  be  surfaced  with  floor  wax  to  prevent 
undue  wear  and  tear.  It  appears  that  the  Ohio  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  hot  linseed  oil  in  such  quantity  as  the  floors  will 
fully  and  readily  absorb.  After  this  is  dry  the  floor  should  be 
waxed  and  polished  and  daily  swept  with  some  acceptable  sweeping 
compK>und  or  with  a  combination  of  clean,  fresh  sawdust  properly 
dampened  with  water  and  wax  or  a  light  nonodorous  oil.  To  this 
mixture  may  be  added  also  a  portion  of  salt  or  clean,  white  sand. 
GkK)d  brushes  should  be  supplied  to  all  janitors  with  which  to  do 
the  sweeping.  They  are  now  complaining  of  lack  of  these.  Sticky 
oil  as  a  floor  dressing  is  objectionable  in  many  ways  and  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended.  The  wood  floors  in  general,  under  the  present 
method  of  treatment,  are  rapidly  deteriorating  and  will  soon  be 
unsightly  and  more  and  more  diflicult  to  keep  sanitary.  It  is  always 
poor  economy  to  neglect  the  floors  of  school  buildings,  for  they  at 
best  receive  hard  usage  and  are  a  vital  element  in  the  health  of 
children  as  well  as  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  suggested  will  not  only 
preserve  the  floors  but  will  prevent  much  of  the  fine  dust  from  lift- 
ing into  the  air  and  falling  agahi  on  desks,  books,  and  all  the  fur- 
nishings of  a  schoolroom.  While  it  is  impossible  to  keep  down  all 
dust,  it  is  very  important  to  reduce  this  menace  to  health  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  Dusting  should  be  done  with  so-called  dustless  mops 
and  brushes,  rather  than  with  rags  or  any  sort  of  a  feather  duster; 
for  these  latter  only  scatter  the  dust,  again  to  cause  trouble. 

Much  wear  and  tear  on  floors  can  be  prevented  by  well-cared-for 
playgrounds,  especially  if  cement  walks  are  constructed  all  about 
school  buildings.  The  children  would  gather  less  mud  on  their  shoes 
and  carry  in  less  sand  and  fine  gravel  to  cut  and  grind  out  the 
floors.  Plenty  of  scrapers  should  be  furnished,  and  the  children 
should  be  trained  to  clean  their  shoes  carefully.  This  habit  will 
be  useful  through  life.  Without  some  device  to  hold  and  balance 
themselves,  children  can  not  clean  their  shoes  well.  Stakes  or  rods 
or  a  pipe  railing  properly  placed  for  the  children  to  hold  would  be 

very  useful. 
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LIGHTINO  OF   SCHOOL  BUILDINOS, 

The  best  natural  illumination  for  classrooms  is  obtained  through 
windows  opening  toward  the  east  or  west.  Offices,  libraries,  labora- 
tories, manual  training  rooms,  domestic  science  rooms,  and  other 
rooms  for  similar  purposes  may  have  south  light,  while  drawing- 
rooms  and  art  rooms  in  general  are  well  situated  when  receiving 
north  side  light  or  north  skylight. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  preferring  east  or  west  light  for  class- 
rooms, and  two  of  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

East  exposure  on  clear  days  affords  opportunity  for  the  warming 
and  purifying  influences  of  sunshine  in  the  rooms  before  school  time, 
and  also  aUows  shades  to  be  completely  rolled  up  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  high  enough  for  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  leave  the  desks  near- 
est the  windows. 

A  west  exposure  receives  the  direct  rays  in  the  afternoons  for  only 
a  short  time  before  school  closes  and  on  sunny  days  shades  will  have 
to  be  used  at  most  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Immediately  after 
school  adjourns  for  the  day  these  shades  should  be  rolled  up  and  left 
so  until  the  direct  rays  of  sunlight  come  the  next  day.  Such  manage- 
ment of  shades  will  greatly  aid  in  keeping  classrooms  wholesome. 

In  this  discussion  it  has  been  assiuned  that  classrooms  are  pro- 
vided with  unilateral  lighting ;  that  sufficient  glass  area  is  provided ; 
that  the  windows  are  set  in  the  correct  place,  and  that  the  class- 
room is  of  the  proper  size  and  proportion.  Most  of  the  old  buildings 
were  constructed  with  windows  on  two  sides  of  classrooms,  and  this 
was  done  more  for  the  sake  of  outward  appearance  than  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Architects  have  been 
compelled  to  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  planning,  first  for  useful- 
ness and  for  the  best  outside  appearance  afterwards.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  unilateral  lighting  is  the  Gates  School.  Unfortunately, 
the  windows  in  this  building  while  properly  grouped  are  set  so  low 
that  in  most  of  the  classes  the  children's  eyes  are  in  a  strain  because 
the  reflected  light  from  without  shines  directly  into  their  eyes.  The 
lower  part  of  the  sash  of  all  classroom  windows  should  be  above  the 
level  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  when  they  are  seated  at  their  desks. 
The  windows  in  the  rooms  for  the  first  grades  should  never  be  set 
lower  than  3^  feet  above  the  floor,  and  those  for  all  the  higher  classes 
should  be  set  at  least  4  feet  above  the  floor. 

The  windows  of  most  of  the  buildings  are  long  enough  to  reach 
near  the  ceilings,  and  this  plan  should  be  consistently  followed.  In 
unilateral  lighting  the  ratio  of  glass  to  floor  surface  is  usually 
stated  as  one  to  four,  one  to  five,  or  one  to  six.  The  variation  is  de- 
pendent on  latitude,  local  environment,  and  general  weather  condi- 
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tions.  In  Elyria  where  there  is  apparently  not  enough  smoke  to  be 
troublesome  and  no  hills  to  raise  the  horizon  line,^properly  set 
glazing  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five  ought  to~  be  sufficient.  We  sug- 
gest that  a  room  81  by  23  by  12|  feet,  which  is  large  enough  for  40 
elementary  school  pupils,  would  be  well  lighted  by  five  windows  8 
feet  long  and  S^  feet  wide,  set  4  feet  above  the  floor. 

SEATING. 

Bilateral  lighting  of  classrooms  makes  the  problem  of  seating 
much  more  di^cult  than  with  unilateral  lighting.    The  law  of  Ohio 
specifies  the  width  of  the  aisles,  both  next  the  window  side  and  be- 
tween desks.     Possibly  this  is  in  general  a  wise  precaution,  and  yet 
the  specification  for  the  aisles  next  the  window  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sarily large.    When  buildings  are  properly  constructed  and  windows 
set  as  they  should  be,  an  aisle  18  inches  wide  next  the  windows,  free 
from  all  obstructions,  is  sufficient.     Of  course  if  buildings  are  poorly 
constructed  and  the  windows  are  badly  fitted,  so  that  much  cold  air 
blows  through,  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  be  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  windows.    It  is  better  to  arrange  the  desks  in  rows  parallel 
to  the  longer  axis  of  the  room,  provided,  of  course,  this  does  not  com- 
pel the  children  to  face  the  windows.    The  reason  for  this  demand  is 
to  prevent  the  children  furthest  from  the  windows  from  having  to 
work  in  poor  illumination.    The  main  light  should  come  from  the 
left  of  the  children  when  seated  at  their  desks,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  troubled  with  the  shadows  of  their  own  bodies  or  handsf  on  their 
books  or  paper.    If  children  were  generally  left-handed,  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  light  to  come  from  the  right  side.    In  a  comer  room 
with  windows  on  both  outer  walls,  it  is  extremely  difficult  either  for 
the  teacher  or  the  pupils  to  be  placed  so  that  one  or  the  other  will  not 
be  forced  to  face  glaring  windows,  for  usually  in  such  rooms  the 
windows  on  one  side  are  insufficient  for  light  when  the  others  are 
closed.     Moreover,  cross  shadows  are  produced,  and  these  are  un- 
necessary distractions.    Generally  speaking,  no  seat  should  be  further 
from  the  main  source  of  illumination  than  a  distance  equal  to  twice 
the  height  of  the  top  of  the  window  above  the  floor.    For  example, 
if  windows  12  feet  high  are  placed  in  one  side  only  and  with  the 
longer  axis  of  the  room,  then  the  room  may  be  24  feet  wide.    It  is 
better,  however,  to  group  the  desks  as  close  to  the  window  side  of  the 
classroom  as  possible,  taking  into  account  all  conditions.    Where  40 
children  are  to  be  accommodated  in  one  classroom,  usually  the  best 
arrangement  is  five  rows  of  desks  with  eight  in  each  row.    This  will 
give  sufficient  space  near  the  blackboard  for  workers  and  will  also 
bring  the  children  into  the  best  light  available. 

In  some  of  the  primary  classrooms  where  the  desks  are  small 
they  are  grouped  far  to  the  rear  of  the  classroom,  with  a  very  large 
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space  in  front  for  the  teacher's  desk.  There  are  some  advantages 
in  this  plan,  but  there  are  also  some  serious  disadvantages.  One  of 
these  is  that  it  removes  the  children  so  far  from  the  teacher's  black- 
board that  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  work  she  places  there.  A  more  serious  difficulty  is  that 
when  the  children  are  so  far  in  the  rear,  even  with  imilateral  light- 
ing, too  much  light  shines  into  their  faces.  It  is  sometimes  difficult, 
too,  for  the  children  to  understand  what  the  teacher  says  and  for 
the  teacher  to  understand  the  children.  Of  course,  there  is  some 
advantage  to  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  bring  the  children  before  her 
in  groups  for  certain  exercises  or  recitations.  This,  However,  does 
not  fully  offset  the  difficulties  enumerated. 

Those  who  set  the  desks  should  be  directed  to  put  them  at  a  minus 
distance  apart;  that  is,  if  a  vertical  line  is  dropped  from  the  edge 
of  the  desk  toward  the  floor  it  should  cut  the  seat  about  2  inches 
from  its  front  edge.  This,  of  course,  should  vary  somewhat  with 
the  style  of  desks  used.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  the  children 
the  use  of  the  back  rest  while  they  are  busy  at  their  work. 

In  the  study  room  of  the  Lincoln  School  the  desks  should  be  turned 
toward  the  north  end  of  the  building  with  the  left  side  to  the  west 
This  would  necessitate  closing  the  windows  on  the  north  side  by 
opaque  curtains  and  keeping  them  closed;  but  this  arrangement 
would  certainly  bring  great  relief  to  the  students,  especially  to  those 
students  who  are  farthest  from  the  light  and  have  to  work  in  their 
own  shadows.  The  desks  are  now  placed  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
pupils  are  to  the  west,  which  is  the  main  source  of  light. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

There  is  comparatively  little  to  be  said  regarding  blackboards 
except  to  conmiend  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  installing  a  good 
quality  of  slate.  In  certain  buildings,  however,  the  blackboards  are 
not  set  at  the  proper  distance  above  the  floor.  Generally  peaking, 
olackboards  for  the  first  and  second  grades  should  be  not  lower 
than  26  inches  from  the  floor ;  for  the  third  and  fourth,  28  inches ; 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth,  approximately  30  inches;  and  for  all  other 
grades  3  feet.  If  blackboards  are  set  too  low  the  children  must 
kneel  on  the  floor  or  else  their  writing  is  done  under  great  difficulty. 

Some  of  the  slate  panels  were  badly  set  and  have  loosened  from 
their  backing,  thereby  making  uneven  joints.  Such  a  condition  is 
troublesome,  because  in  the  hands  of  children  erasers  are  likely  to 
strike  the  uneven  joint,  fall  to  the  floor,  and  scatter  dust  in  the 
room.  Very  careful  supervision  should  be  given  to  workmen  who 
are  engaged  in  installing  blackboards  to  see  that  the  panels  are  all 
fastened  securely  to  the  backing  and  that  the  joists  are  true  and 
smooth. 
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Some  of  the  buildings  are  still  using  composition  boards,  and 
these  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  condition,  but  in  the  long  run  such  boards 
are  more  expensive  than  good  slate,  for  they  will  constantljL  need 
repairs.  Besides,  composition  boards  after  use  for  a  time  wear 
sleek,  and  are  liable  to  reflect  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
work  on  the  board  illegible  from  some  parts  of  the  room.  Good 
slate  is  free  from  this  defect,  and  if  properly  cared  for  will  last 
indefinitely.  It  is  good  economy  to  use  the  quality  of  slate  that  is 
installed  in  most  of  the  new  buildings. 

HEATING. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  buildings  were  examined  when  no 
heat  was  needed  the  only  information  we  are  able  to  get  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  the  heating  systems  was  derived  from  janitors 
and  teachers  and  from  a  general  examination  of  the  apparatus.  All 
the  newer  buildings  are  supplied  with  steam-heating  systems,  while 
some  of  the  older  buildings  use  hot-air  systems.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  for  much  progress  has  been  made  since  the  old  high  school 
or  the  Ridge  Street  building  was  constructed.  Certainly  the  low- 
pressure  steam  heating  is  best  for  winters  as  cold  as  those  at  Elyria. 
With  good  boilers  well  set,  sufficient  radiators  properly  placed  and 
equably  balanced,  and  with  a  satisfactory  system  of  thermostats 
kept  in  good  repair,  there  should  be  little  trouble  in  getting  suffi- 
cient heat* 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  suggest  that  since  the  water  pressure  in 
the  city  is  not  very  high  at  times  the  air  pumps  supplying  the  pres- 
sure tanks  for  the  thermostats  may  not  give  the  pressure  needed  to 
handle  the  dampers  effectively.    It  is  easy  to  learn  if  this  is  true. 

Complaint  was  made  by  the  janitors  at  several  buildings  that  some 
rooms  were  insufficiently  supplied  with  radiators.  This  was  true 
especially  for  the  Technical  High  School,  the  Gates  School,  and  one 
or  two  others.  Sometimes  ineffective  heating  is  due  to  insufficient 
discharge  of  condensations  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  radiating  sur- 
face. At  the  Gates  building  are  some  very  long  wall-type  radiators, 
which  at  best  are  not  very  effective.  They  are  so  set  as  to  suggest 
slow  drainage,  and  that  would,  of  course,  result  in  smalleir  steam 
capacity.  If  this  be  the  source  of  the  trouble  there,  it  can  be  easily 
remedied.  The  deficiency  at  the  high  school  seems  to  be  lack  of 
sufficient  radiating  surface,  especially  in  the  halls  and  assembly 
room,  because  the  heat  from  the  tempering  coils  in  the  basement 
is  largely  absorbed  in  the  cavernous  plenum  chamber  below.  It 
would  be  possible  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  adding  to  the  indirect 
radiation  by  multiplying  the  tempering  coils,  but  this  would  be 
losing  much  of  the  heat  under  the  floors  without  effect  in  the  rooms, 
ftud  also  of  increasing  the  load  of  the  fan  through  added  friction. 
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If  the  heating  problem  is  serious,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  employ 
a  competent  engineer  and  let  him  make  a  thorough  examination 
during  very  cold  weather  and  report  the  best  means  of  correction. 

None  of  the  buildings  is  supplied  with  humidifying  devices.  A 
higher  temperature,  therefore,  is  required  in  the  classrooms  than 
would  be  required  if  the  percentage  of  saturation  were  raised  by 
introducing  moisture.  For  example,  in  zero  weather,  when  air  out- 
side has  a  high  degree  of  saturation,  if  it  is  heated  to  68  or  70^  F., 
it  expands  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  saturation  to  a  very 
low  degree.  The  air  is  dry  and  harsh  and  will  quickly  absorb  moist- 
ure from  the  skin  and  respiratory  tracts.  As  evaporation  is  always  a 
cooling  process,  children  and  teachers  are  chilly  in  a  room  supplied 
with  such  air,  when  with  more  moisture  they  would  be  comfortable 
at  the  same  temperature.  In  all  future  buildings  some  inexpensive 
and  yet  effective  humidifying  device  should  be  installed;  it  would 
not  only  save  expense,  but  it  would  add  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  all  concerned.  A  temperature  of  66°  when  the  saturation  is  as 
high  as  51  per  cent  is  more  comfortable  than  70°  when  the  per- 
centage of  saturation  is  as  low  as  25,  which  is  not  at  all  infrequent 
in  classrooms  in  cold  weather. 

VENTILATION, 

Under  the  topic  "  workmanship,"  attention  was  called  to  the  defects 
in  the  plenum-fan  system  of  the  main  part  of  the  Technical  High 
School  building,  and  no  further  discussion  of  the  ventilation  of  that 
building  is  necessary  here.  Attention  should  be  called,  however,  to 
the  general  need  of  more  careful  ventilation  in  the  other  buildings, 
especially  when  the  fans  are  not  running.  At  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination the  weather  was  mild,  and  since  little  or  no  heat  was  needed 
the  fans  were  not  running.  The  ventilation  of  the  classroom  de- 
pended on  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  teacher,  and  her  knowledge  of 
handling  the  windows.  Most  of  the  classrooms  visited  were  badly 
ventilated,  and  the  air  was  foul  and  unfit  to  breathe.  Both  teachers 
and  janitors  should  be  carefully  instructed  on  the  best  methods  of 
managing  windows  for  ventilation.  One  of  the  diflSculties  incident 
to  the  use  of  windows  for  supplying  the  classrooms  with  fresh  air  is 
in  the  kind  of  shades  used.  Those  teachers  who  have  classrooms 
with  a  southern  exposure  are  compelled  to  draw  down  the  shades 
during  all  sunny  days  to  protect  the  children  from  the  glare  of  direct 
sunshine  on  their  desks:  hence  they  must  open  the  lower  half  of  the 
windows  for  ventilation,  and  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  drafts. 
Those  rooms  with  windows  on  the  north  have  no  need  for  shades,  and 
those  supplied  ought  to  be  removed,  unless  the  teacher  is  compelled  to 
face  the  windows.  Rooms  depending  wholly  upon  east  windows 
have  need  for  shades  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  only,  and  after  the 
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direct  sunlight  passes,  the  teachers  should  be  instructed  to  roll  up  the 
shades,  both  for  the  sake  of  light  and  in  order  that  the  sash  may  be 
drawn  down  from  the  top  for  ventilation.  Classrooms  with  west 
windows  only  should  have  the  shades  rolled  up  until  the  siisshine 
begins  to  be  troublesome,  and  as  soon  as  school  closes  they  should  be 
again  rolled  up  until  the  next  afternoon.  This  wiU  not  only  insure 
better  light  during  school  hours,  but  will  also  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  sunshine  to  sweep  the  room  and  purify  it  after  school  has 
closed  for  the  day. 

Many  of  the  top  sashes  have  no  catches  into  which  window  sticks 
may  be  inserted  to  raise  or  lower  the  sash.  This  defect  should  be 
remedied  at  once  and  all  the  windows  made  easily  manageable. 
Teachers  are  very  busy  people,  and  women  are  not  able  to  handle 
windows  as  easily  as  men  can.  Either  a  type  of  shade  should  be  used 
which  permits  easy  adjustment  to  all  parts  of  the  window  openings, 
or  else  those  now  in  use  should  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
casings  so  that  they  may  be  pulled  up  from  the  bottom  rather  than 
down  from  the  top.  At  any  rate  it  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
teachers  and  pupils  that  the  ventilation  should  be  better  than  it  was 
when  the  buildings  were  examined. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  regarding  the  value  of  fans  for  driving 
fresh  air  into  classrooms.  The  State  code  specifies  or  permits  the 
use  of  fans  and  presumably  assumes  that  sufficient  fan  power  will 
be  supplied. 

Unfortunately,  many  school  boards  throughout  the  country  have 
failed  to  supply  sufficient  fan  power  to  meet  the  theoretical  require- 
ment, not  to  mention  practical  demands.  In  the  main,  and  especially 
in  the  larger  buildings  of  Elyria,  the  fans  are  too  small  to  drive  in 
sufficient  fresh  air  and  keep  it  in  motion  in  the  classrooms.  Under 
these  conditions  teachers  must  either  keep  the  children  in  impure 
and  often  superheated  air,  or  else  resort  to  open  windows  for  help. 
If  some  teachers  do  this  and  others  do  not,  then  the  balance  in 
pressure  is  destroyed,  and  some  rooms  are  profiting  at  the  expense  of 
others.  If  fans  are  to  be  used,  by  all  means  put  in  fans  too  large 
rather  than  too  small,  for  the  latter  endanger  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  children.    The  most  expensive  thing  in  school  work  is  bad  air. 

DRINKING  WATER. 

The  board  of  education  is  to  be  commended  in  supplying  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  easily  accessible  to  the  children,  where  they  may 
have  good  water  without  danger  of  contamination.  The  only  sug- 
gestion to  be  made  with  regard  to  this  service  is  that  fountains  for 
the  smaller  children  be  set  at  the  proper  height,  so  that  they  may 
drink  without  climbing  on  boxes  or  stools  and  without  having  to 
8tand  too  erect.    Thoughtful  care  of  the  little  folks  demands  adapta- 
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tioDs  to  suit  their  needs.    Appliances  are  frequently  purchased  with- 
out this  care. 

TOILETS. 

TheT)oys'  toilet  in  the  Lincoln  School  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  and 
should  be  remedied  at  once.  One  plan  would  be  (1)  to  move  the 
partition  between  the  girls'  and  boys'  rooms  farther  south,  so  as  to 
add  another  window  to  the  boys'  room,  and  (2)  to  set  the  seats  so  as 
to  face  the  windows  and  place  the  urinals  under  the  windows,  so  that 
both  the  seat  stalls  and  the  urinals  may  have  light  and  sunshine. 
The  best  of  fixtures  should  be  installed  in  both  rooms,  and  the  floor 
should  be  set  with  white  tile  or  made  of  terrazo.  Back  of  the  stalls 
in  the  boys'  room,  if  they  are  set  as  recommended,  a  small  storeroom 
can  be  made,  and  a  door  into  the  boys'  toilet  should  be  opened  from 
the  passageway  leading  to  the  space  where  bicycles  are  now  kept. 
All  the  walls  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  either  painted  with 
white  water-proof  paint  or  set  with  white  tiles.  If  another  and 
larger  room  can  be  found  in  a  convenient  and  private  place  in  the 
building  and  supplied  with  sunshine,  it  would  be  far  better  to  install 
new  fixtures  for  the  boys'  toilet  there,  for  with  the  best  adjustment 
possible  in  the  room  now  occupied,  and  even  with  the  enlargement 
suggested,  it  may  be  too  short  for  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  and 
urinals. 

The  partitions  between  the  stalls  are,  in  both  the  boys'  and  girls' 
rooms,  unnecessarily  high;  they  impede  ventilation  and  make  the 
rooms  dark.  Five  feet  is  high  enough  for  the  partition  in  the  girls' 
toilets  and  5i  feet  is  high  enough  for  those  in  the  boys'  room.  They 
can  be  braced  by  teeing  together  rods  from  the  front  comer  post  to 
a  rod  or  pipe  rimning  across  the  front,  sufficiently  high  to  give  head 
room  for  the  tallest  students.  This  method  is  now  in  use  in  some  of 
the  buildings. 

These  rooms  should  be  put  in  better  condition,  for  they  now  invite 
defilement  and  careless  usage.  The  toilet  rooms  in  the  Bidge  School 
building  and  in  the  Jefferson  building  are  also  in  bad  condition  and 
need  remodeling  and  refitting.  The  rooms  at  the  Franklin  School, 
while  not  in  such  bad  condition  as  those  in  the  other  buildings  men- 
tioned, are  supplied  with  old-style  furniture,  set  back  to  back,  and 
the  light  and  ventilation  are  insufficient.  All  these  rooms  should  be 
renovated  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  modem  fixtures  should 
be  installed. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  make  some  suggestions  touching 
the  proper  location  of  toilet  rooms  and  the  best  method  of  equipping 
them.  First,  the  toilet  rooms  should  have  direct  sunshine,  and  plenty 
of  it,  to  keep  them  sanitary  and  light.  Second,  the  stalls  should  face 
the  light  and  never  be  set  back  to  back ;  all  parts  of  the  room  should 
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be  open  for  quick  inspection.  Third,  the  best  sanitary  fixtures  should 
be  installed  under  guaranty,  preferably  direct  individual  washouts 
for  the  seats,  and  white  porcelain  urinals.  Fourth,  the  rooms  should 
be  set  in  tile  or  terrazo  and  should  drain  to  an  outlet,  so  that  the 
floors  may  be  washed  out  every  day  after  the  close  of  school.  Fifth, 
either  an  exhaust  fan  should  be  installed  to  discharge  the  air  from  the 
seat  and  the  rooms  as  a  whole  into  an  independent  duct  leading  to 
the  outside  through  the  roof,  or  else  ample  window  ventilation  should 
be  afforded.  Sixth,  the  sides  of  the  stalls  should  be  as  low  as  privacy 
will  permit  and  braced  as  indicated  before.  Seventh,  the  fixtures  for 
the  little  folks  should  be  of  juvenile  size  and  so  placed  that  auto- 
matic segregation  of  the  younger  pupils  from  the  older  would  take 
place.  Eighth,  a  mechanic  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  closets  in  repair,  and  the  janitor  should  be  required  to  keep 
them  in  good  sanitary  condition  at  all  times.  Ninth,  a  private  room 
fihould  be  supplied  for  the  older  girls,  and  in  this  a  self-closing  sani- 
tary receptacle  should  be  placed.  For  high  schools,  a  nickel-in-the- 
slot  machine  from  which  sanitary  napkins  can  be  had  has  proved 
very  acceptacle.  Tenth,  toilet  rooms  need  not  be  over  12  feet  wide, 
for  large  rooms  invite  congregation,  tend  to  prevent  the  sunshine 
from  reaching  all  parts,  make  unnecessary  labor  in  keeping  them 
clean,  and  increase  the  initial  cost.  Eleventh,  if  proper  privacy  can 
be  had,  toilets  should  be  installed  on  all  the  fioors  and  not  in  the 
basements  only.  Twelfth,  long  narrow  rooms  with  windows  at  one 
end,  such  as  those  in  the  Technical  High  School  building,  are  not 
satisfactory.  Finally,  in  order  to  set  high  standards  of  decency  and 
decorum,  especially  amongst  the  boys,  turn  in  the  light  and  keep 
these  rooms  above  reproach. 

VACUUK  GLEANING. 

Vacuum  cleaning  devices  for  school  buildings,  properly  installed 
and  regularly  used,  are  of  great  service  in  keeping  floors  clean,  pre- 
serving them  from  the  wear  of  sand  and  grit  that  are  difficult  to 
sweep  up,  and  preventing  the  rise  of  ditst  in  the  air  to  settle  again  on 
desks  and  other  school  furniture.  If,  however,  the  attempt  is  made, 
as  it  has  been  in  many  places,  to  install  a  vacuum  engine  in  the  base- 
ment with  ducts  leading  to  hallways  only,  and  depending  on  long 
hose  connected,  with  these  to  clean  the  classrooms,  they  prove  unsatis- 
factory for  the  simple  reason  that  the  hose  is  so  long  and  heavy  that 
janitors  can  not  or  will  not  handle  it.  Besides,  a  long  hose  offers  so 
much  friction  to  the  passage  of  the  air  that  its  suction  power  is 
greatly  reduced  and  it  is  much  less  effective.  The  only  proper  way  to 
install  a  vacuum  clearing  device  of  this  type  is  to  put  an  opening  in 
front  of  each  room,  so  that  a  short  hose  will  be  suflBcient.  Under 
this  condition  the  floors  can  be  kept  in  almost  perfect  sanitary  condi- 
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tion.  When  such  a  system  is  used  regularly,  school  children  suffer 
less  from  colds  and  are  less  liable  to  other  forms  of  contagious 
1  roubles.  Unless  vacuum  systems  are  correctly  installed,  strong 
enough  to  give  vigorous  suction,  and  used  consistently,  it  is  scarcely 
Avorth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  installing  them.  When  they 
liave  failed  to  meet  expectations,  the  failure  has  been  generally  due 
to  false  economy  in  installing  apparatus  too  small  and  with  inefii- 
cient  piping. 

JANITOR  SERVICE. 

The  janitor  service  of  the  Elyria  school  department  is  properly  on 
a  civil-service  basis.  This  means  security  of  position  so  long  as  the 
service  is  of  standard  quality,  and  advance  in  wages  when  the  work 
done  either  in  quality  or  quantity  increases.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant officers  connected  with  a  school,  especially  an  elementary  school, 
is  an  intelligent,  careful,  and  painstaking  janitor.  His  work  is  not 
confined  to  sweeping,  dusting,  and  providing  heat  and  ventilation, 
but  there  are  literally  scores  of  duties  for  him  to  perform  which  are 
not  usually  considered  by  those  who  employ  him.  Moreover,  the 
machinery  in  a  modern  school  building  demands  intelligence  and  in- 
itiative of  a  high  degree.  A  janitor  who  is  skillful  with  tools  and  has 
ability  to  construct  needed  devices,  to  repair  minor  defects  In  equip- 
ment, and  meet  all  sorts  of  emergencies  is  a  public  servant  who 
deserves  appreciation  and  commendation.  There  are  daily  oppor- 
tunities also  for  moral  service  which  must  be  tactfully  and  wisely 
performed.  No  teacher  in  a  school  comes  into- more  vital  moral  con- 
tact with  the  boys  than  the  janitor.  The  janitor  has  a  profession 
which  should  oflFer  incentive  for  promotion  and  progress.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  regular  meetings  of  janitors,  for  which  specified  pro- 
fessional programs  should  be  arranged  and  better  ways  of  doing 
their  work  discussed.  Such  a  series  of  meetings  might  be  organized 
into  a  sort  of  janitor  school,  to  improve  those  who  are  in  service,  and 
to  prepare  candidates  to  enter  the  service.  There  are  always  better 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  as  new  conditions  arise  new  adjustments 
must  be  made.  The  programs  should  include  lectures  from  tlio* 
school  superintendent,  the  inspector  of  buildings,  health  officers, 
phmibers,  engineers,  and  also  opportunities  for  the  janitors  them- 
selves to  set  forth  the  special  devices  or  methods  which  they  find  use- 
ful. They  should  have  books  and  magazines  relating  to  their  duties, 
and  a  consistent  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  a  real  professional 
spirit.  Some  janitors  use  more  coal  than  necessary,  through  lack  of 
understanding  of  combustion  and  stoking;  others  waste  water,  gas, 
and  electricity;  some  are  skillful  in  saving,  and  in  making  the  most 
of  conditions.  If  all  such  experiences  were  brought  to  light  and  ex- 
amined intelligently  and  sympathetically,  saving  and  better  service 
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ivould  result.  Besides,  a  trade  or  profession  which  does  not  command 
inteUigent  interest  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  task,  more  or  less 
loathsome. 

During  the  time  the  buildings  were  inspected  the  janitors  were 
imeasy  and  many  of  them  were  complaining  of  this  or  that.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  these  complaints  were  well  founded  or  not. 
The  janitors  repeatedly  volunteered  the  statement  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  the. supplies  they  needed,  or  in  case  repairs  were  im- 
peratively needed  that  relief  came  very  slowly.  There  were  no  out- 
ward signs  of  disloyalty,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  uneasiness. 
Whether  as  a  result  of  this  general  state  of  mind  or  other  conditions 
we  found  the  janitor  service  in  some  instances  not  of  the  hightest 
standards.  In  a  number  of  buildings,  for  instance,  we  found  the 
fresh-air  intake  dirty  and  used  as  a  storage  place  for  oil  cans,  brooms, 
mops,  and  the  like.  It  should  be  clear  even  to  the  most  thoughtless 
that  this  space  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  for  through  it  the 
fan  is  drawing  the  air  for  the  classrooms.  Any  dust  or  odor  allowed 
to  gather  there  will  be  driven  into  the  classrooms  to  the  detriment 
and  discomfort  of  the  teachers  and  children.  Besides,  any  mate- 
rial stored  in  these  intakes  will  be  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
air  and  hence  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  fans.  Lack  of  storage 
room  was  frequently  given  as  the  reason  for  thus  using  this  space, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  in  some  buildings  a  real  lack  of  storage  space 
for  necessary  supplies. 

It  would  be  well  to  provide  some  central  storage  place  where  all 
unused  or  broken  furniture  supplies  in  use  might  be  stored  until 
needed.  Furthermore,  a  good  deal  of  combustible  material  would 
thus  be  removed  from  basements  and  fire  hazards  would  be  reduced. 
In  every  new  building  a  fireproof  closet  should  be  provided  in  the 
basement  for  the  storage  of  paints,  oils,  and  mops  which  are  more 
or  less  saturated  with  oil  or  wax.  It  was  observed  that  a  fire  had 
started  from  such  materials  in  one  of  the  closets  in  the  Technical 
High  School.  Caution  in  all  things  of  this  sort  is  of  more  value  than 
fire  escapes. 

The  grounds  about  the  school  buildings  were  not  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  understand  why  ash  piles  should  be  banked  up 
against  the  west  side  of  the  old  high-school  building  or  in  the  court 
of  the  new  Technical  High  School  building.  These  piles  keep  the 
ground  and  walls  damp  and  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  neatness 
for  which  the  schools  strive.  Some  of  the  playgrounds  look  rag:ged 
and  unkempt.  A  systematic  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  put  them 
in  order  immediately.  A  number  of  the  buildings  leak  and  need  re- 
pairing. A  janitor  can  not  keep  a  neat  building  when  leaks  mar 
walls,  ceilings,  and  floors.  The  roof  on  the  Jefferson  building  is  in 
poor  condition.  It  not  only  leaks,  but  seems  rather  weak  and  un- 
steady.   It  should  be  examined  for  the  sake  of  safety. 


Chapter  V. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


I.   PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES. 

The  program  of  the  studies  of  the  high  school  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  is 
divided  into  three  curricula — the  classical,  commercial,  and  industrial. 
The  classical  curriculum  is  described  as  "  a  straight  road  to  the  col- 
lege of  arts.  Colleges  generally  require  four  to  six  credits  of  foreign 
languages,  Latin  or  Grerman,  or  both,  one  or  two  of  history,  two  of 
science,  two  or  three  of  mathematics  and  three  of  English;  the  re- 
maining units  may  be  elected,  as  shown  below,  making  a  total  of  IS.** 
The  commercial  curriculum  aims  ^^  to  give  a  practical  business  course 
and  to  broaden  the  mental  horizon  by  valuable  supplementary  aca- 
demic studies."  The  industrial  curriculum,  according  to  the  printed 
course  of  study,  leads  '^directly  to  such  technical  schools  as  Case, 
Ohio  State,  or  Boston,  which  will  accept  four  credits  in  manual  train- 
ing. Without  looking  forward  to  the  university,  it  fits  the  student 
for  more  effective  work  in  various  industrial  lines."  The  three  cur- 
ricula follow : 


CLASSICAL. 

COMMERCIAL. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

English,  general  history. 

Latin. 

Elect   one:     Qeoeral   scinoe, 

manual  training  or  arts  and 

crofts. 

English,  general  history,  general 
or  arts  and  crafts. 

English,  general  history,  general 

science. 
Boys:   Mechanical  drawing  (i). 

pattern  making,  and  molding 

Qirls:  Arts  and  crafts  (|),  draw- 
ing,  pottery,   modeling,   bas- 
ketry, and  cooking  (|). 

English. 
Algebra. 
LatuL 
English  history. 

English. 

Business  forms  (|). 
Bookkeeping  (i). 
Typewritinjs. 
Business  arlthmetie. 
Industrial  history. 

English,  algebra,  horticulture. 
Boys:  Architectm^  drawins  (i); 

forging,  pattern,  and  founding: 

elect  as  an  extra  (i);  electndtv 

or  pipe  fitting. 
Oirls:  Cooking  (i),  drawing  (f), 

sewing  ({). 

Plane  geometry. 

Latin  or  Qerman  or  both. 

Elect:  Physics  or  hortiealtore. 

Stenography. 
Bookkeeping. 
Commercial  geognpliy. 
English  (commercial). 

Plane  geometry,  phyita. 

German. 

Boys:   Maohine  design,  pattern 

and  founding. 
Girls:  Metal  work,  Jeweh>y,  house 

designing,  mterior  decorating, 

bookkeeping,  or  printing,  or 

horticulture. 

English. 

Latin  or  German  or  both. 

Solid  geometry  and  algebra,  if 
preparing  for  college. 

Elect:  American  history  or  civ- 
ics or  chemistry  or  physics. 

English. 
Stenography. 
Commernal  law  (§). 
Bookkeeping  (i). 
Elect:     Qennan   or  dyfoi   or 
physics. 

English,  German ,  solid  geometry, 
and  algebra  (for  college)  or 
chemistry. 

Boys:  Drafting,  machine  shop, 
pattern,  and  fbunding,  cabinet 
or  a^icultura 

Girk!:  Household  eonnomy,  metal 
work,  Jewelry,  posters,  min- 
ing, care  of  children,  making  of 
children's  clothing,  or  agrl- 
cultura 
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The  distribution  of  the  pupils  among  the  several  curricula  is  as 
follows: 

Percentage  of  pupUs  enrolled  in  various  curricula. 


Curriooia. 

TotaL 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Classical 

Percent. 
43 
18 
38 

1 

Percent. 
34 
11 
64 

1 

Per  cent. 

51 

23 

23 

1 

Commercial .  » . . . 

Tndnatiial 

mit^.... 

The  principle  upon  which  these  curricula  were  formed  is  obvi- 
ously a  good  one.  There  is  not  a  wide  elective  system,  trusting  the 
work  of  the  pupil  to  the  varied  whims  and  unfounded  choices  of  the 
pupils.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  group  the  courses  of  study  in  an 
organized  series  leading  to  certain  specific  types  of  work  to  be  fol- 
lowed after  leaving  school. 

To  test  the  efficiency  of  this  distribution  certain  questions  must  be 
answered:  (1)  Are  too  many  curricula  offered,  dissipating  the  en- 
ergies of  the  school!  (2)  Are  too  few  curricula  offered,  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  any  considerable  numbers  of  pupils?  (8)  Are  the 
curricula  as  they  are  arranged  at  present  composed  of  the  wisest 
selection  of  courses  possible  under  present  conditions?  (4)  Are  the 
pupils  receiving  adequate  guidance  in  their  selection  of  the  partic- 
ular curriculum  which  they  wish  to  pursue? 

i.  Are  too  raany  curricula  offeredf 

There  are  two  valid  reasons  why,  under  certain  circumstances,  a 
very  few  curricula  should  be  offered.  In  a  small  school  where  there 
are  very  few  teachers  the  multiplication  of  sections  dissipates  the 
energies  of  the  school.  In  a  school  where  all  the  children  come  from 
families  of  the  same  class  and  are  bound  for  similar  occupations, 
multiplication  of  sections  and  curricula  is  unnecessary.  Elyria  High 
School  fulfills  neither  of  these  conditions. 

(a)  The  scTiool  is  large  enough  to  give  many  more  curricula  with- 
out disHpatinff  its  energies.  In  the  fall  semester,  1916,  129  sections 
were  offered,  with  the  following  distribution: 

Number  of  sections  offered  in  the  several  courses  of  study. 


Agriculture 

IV 

Drawing 

English. 

I 

I 

n 

IV 

History 

I 

m 

IV 

Commercial  geographv  in 

.:...i:::.::::;.;::: 

n 

m 

IV 

ijrttn.  ..,„,„ 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

Sections. 

Sections. 

3 

Mathematics.. 

I 

7 

2 

Commercial  ari 

n 

7 

8 

in 

5 

9 

IV 

1 

0 

thmeticll 

1 

6 

m 

4 

0 

Mosio. 

IV 

3 

3 

I 

1 

2 

Pfllfliiffl 

II 

1 

1 

m 

1 

4 

rv 

1 

8 

I 

3 

4 

Indostrial  arts 

m 

4 

3 

rv 

2 

5 
8 

I 

II 

3 
2 

2 

nandlll 

1 

1 

Ill 

2 

IV 

1 
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(5)  The  school  draws  its  pupils  from  siich  a  variety  of  homes  that 
wide  variation  in  its  program  of  studies  is  highly  desirable.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  asking  each 
tor  the  occupation  of  his  father.  Replies  were  received  from  5i>0 
pupils,  with  the  following  results: 

Occupation  of  parents  of  children  in  the  Elyria  High  ScJiool. 


Professional 62 

Civil  engineer 14 

Lawyer 8 

Minister 7 

Teacher « 6 

Dentist 6 

School  administrator 2 

Electrical  engineer 2 

Mechanical  engineer 2 

Chemical  engineer 1 

Experimental  engineer 1 

Vocational  engineer 1 

Probate  judge 1 

Doctor 1 


Trade. 


100 


Merchant 15 

Traveling  salesman 14 

Manager 10 

Real  estate  agent 7 

Contractor 5 

Tailor 5 

Bookkeeper 5 

Superintendent 5 

Live  stock  broker 4 

Grocer 3 

Junk  dealer 2 

Jeweler 2 

Miller 2 

Florist 2 

Purchasing  agent 2 

Lumber  yard  man 

Shoeman 

Monument  dealer 

Road  builder 

Meat  cutter 

Shipper 

Tie  dealer 

Stock  and  bond  dealer 

Hide  dealer 

\Miole8ale  confectioner 

Branch  manager 

Infirmary  superintendent 

Leather  inspector 

Automobile  agent 

Gas  and  electric  company 


Trade — Continued . 

Insurance  agent. I 

Paymaster 1 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries    185 


Machinist 36 

Carpenter 23 

Foreman 20 

Mechanic 9 

Toolmaker 8 

Electrician 8 

Factory  worker 7 

Millwright 6 

Molder 6« 

Blacksmith 6 

Plumber 5 

Painter 5 

Steam  engineer 4 

Pipe    cutter 4 

Laborer 4 

Stonecutter 3 

Baker 2 

Automobile  tire  monder 2 

Garage  man 2 

Lacemaker 2 

Pattern  maker 2 

Roll  grinder 2 

Inspector..... 2 

Superintendent    machine    com- 
pany   1 

President  foundry  company 1 

Cape  hardener l 

Steel  mill  foreman -  I 

Motor  assembler 1 

Roll  turner l 

Mason 

Foundry  manager 

Metal  mixer 

Timekeeper 

Motor  tester 1 

Inner  tube  inspector 

Polisher 

Steel  range  manufacturer 

Shoe  repairer 
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Oceupatton  o/pannt»  o/ehUdren  in 
lYansportation S5 

Conductor 10 

Drayman S 

Motorman 3 

Car  inspector 3 

Dispatcher 2 

Chief  clerk 2 

Agent 2 

Porter 

Brakeman 

Lineman 

Section  foreman 

Freight  agent 


the  Elyria  High  School — Continued. 

Pvblic  service — Continued. 

Deputy  sheriff 

Member  industrial  commission 

Domestic  and  personal  seri^'re 


Express,  postal,  telegraphy  etc. 

Railway  postal  clerk . . . 

Mail  carrier 

Telephone  operator 


IS 

8 
3 
2 


Pvblic  service. 


Fireman 

County  officer 

Fire  warden 

Probation      officer      juvenile 
court 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


24 


Barber 

Saloonkeeper 

Watchman 

Janitor 

Chef 

Owner  dance  hall 

Owner  theater 

Owner  sample  room . . 
Owner  lunch  counter. 
Owner  hotel 


Clerical  service. 


Clerks. 
AgneuUure. 


(i 
o 
A 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 

10 


Farmers 

Gardener 

Horse  trainer. 


Others. 


Dead... 
Retired. 


116 

111 
3 
2 

46 
3 


The  children  in  the  Elyria  High  School  come,  then,  from  all  sorts 
of  homes.    The  types  of  occupations  rank  in  the  following  oider: 


Per  cent. 

Industry 31.2 

Agriculture *. 19.8 

Trade 17.1 

Profeaoional 8.9 

Others 8.7 


Per  cent. 

Transportation 6.0 

Personal  service 4.1 

Express,  etc 2.2 

Clerical  service 1.7 

Public  service 1.0 


£.  Are  too  few  curricula  ofered,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  any  con- 
Hderahle  number  of  pupils  f 
It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  provide  under  a  system  of 
group  instruction  the  very  best  possible  curriculum  for  every 
student.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  classical,  commercial, 
and  industrial  curricula  as  they  now  stand  are  taking  care  in  the 
most  efficient  way  of  all  the  large  groups  of  pupils  who  are  likely 
to  engage  in  similar  work  after  leaving  school.  The  ideal  way  to 
test  this  would  be  to  procure  the  history  of  all  the  children  who  had 
entered  the  high  school  during  the  past  10  years,  trace  their  ex- 
periences after  leaving  school,  and  upon  that  as  a  basis  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  ezperisnces  which  it  is  probable  the  pupils  now  in  school 
will  have  after  they  leave.    So  far  as  the  investigator  was  able  to 
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determine,  no  such  information  is  available.    The  following  data 
were  procured,  however,  which  will  serve  almost  as  well : 

Occupatians  iohich  the  hoys  of  Elyria  High  School  plan  to  follow. 


Professional 86 


Electrical  engineer 

Doctor 

Lawyer 

Mechanical  engineer 

Civil  engineer 

Engineering L 

Architect 

Chemist 

Musician 

Journalist -.. 

Y.  M.  O.  A.  worker 

Actor 

Radio  engineer 

Mining  engineer 

Music  teacher 

Violin  teacher 

Financier 

Vocational   engineer 

Minister   

Forester   

Army  officer.* —.^ 

Dentist   

Cartoonist . 


13 
13 
13 
9 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 


Trade  


'JS 


Pharmacist 6 

Contractor  4 

Merchant   3 

Advertiser   2 

Clothing  business 2 


Banker   

Lumberman 

Business 

Oil    man 

Salesman   


2 

1 
1 

1 
1 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries       33 


Draftsman  12 

Master  mechanic 5 

Electrician 3 

Machinist 2 

Engineer 1 

Wireless   operator 1 

Inspector 1 

Printer   1 

Pattern  maker 1 

Tool  maker 1 


Transportation 

Railroad  man 

Railroad  engineer 


1 
1 


Clerical  occupations 9 


Bookkeeper 


6 


Office  boy 1 

Stenographer 2 


Agriculture 


22 


Farmer , 21 

Market  gardener l 


Undecided   100 


Seniors  

Juniors 

Sophmores 

Freshman  .. _». 


36 

18 

29 

37 


Summary  of  preceding  table. 
Boys  planning  to — 

.  Enter  professional  life 

Enter  trade 

Enter  Industry 

Enter  transportation 

Engage  In  clerical  work 

Farm 


Per  cent. 

-  31. 1 
_  8.4 
-12.0 

.7 

-  3.3 
^      8.0 

^    36.2 


16  out  of  34  seniors,  or  47  per  cent  are  undecided. 
18  out  of  54  juniors,  or  33  per  cent  are  undecided. 
29  out  of  82  sophomores,  or  35  per  cent  are  undecided, 
87  out  of  118  freshmen,  or  81  per  cent  are  undecided. 
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Oecupationg  which  the  girls  of  Bltfria  High  School  plan  to  foUoto. 


Professional - 101 


Teaching 

Uissionary 

Illustrator 

Author 


82 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Lawyer - 

Musician 14 


Trade 


Business  woman 
Milliner 


1 
6 


Manufacturing     and     mechanical 
industrieM 1 


Garage  repair  work 1 


Domestic  and  personal  service St 


Nurse 21 

Settlement  worker G 

Home  maker 3 

Social  secretary 1 

Ck)stume  designer 1 


Clerical  service 75 


Stenographer 60 

Bookkeeper fi 

Librarian 5 

Reporter 1 


Undecided 107 


Seniors 19 

Juniors 19 

Sophomores 24 

Freshmen 35 

Summaries  of  preceding  table. 

Girls  planning  to  enter —  Per  cent. 

Professional    life 32.  2 

Trade 2.  2 

Industry — ™ - .  3 

Personal  service 1. 0 

Clerical    service — 1 23. 9 

Undecided 80.  9 

19  out  of  45  seniors,  or  42.2  per  cent,  are  undecided. 

19  out  of  82  Juniors,  or  28.2  per  cent,  are  undecided. 

24  out  of  70  sophomores,  or  34.3  per  cent,  are  uiidocided. 

35  out  of  117  freshmen,  or  80  per  cent,  are  undecided. 


Present  occupation  of  the  hops  toho  graduated  in  1915  and  1916. 


Professional 18 

Engaged  in  further  study 16 

Working  with  a  dentist 1 

Lawyer 1 

Trade 4 

Working  in  a  bank 4 

Manufacturing     and     mechanical 

industries 19 

Draftsmen,  National  Tool 4 

Willis  factory 3 

Standard  Oil 2 

Steel  plant 8 

Garf  ord 8 

Rubber  factory 1 

Working  in  shop 2 

Carpenter 1 

eifi64"~18 6 


Transportation. 

Express,  etc 

•    Mall  clerk . 


0 
1 
1 


Personal  service 

Clerical  occupations 

Clerks 

Miscellaneous 

At  home— ill 

Dead 

Farming 

Surveyor  _, 

Soldier  and  pugilist 


0 
5 


.> 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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Summary  of  preceding  table. 
Boys  engaged  In —  Per  cent. 

Professional  life  or  in  furtlier  study 34.6 

Trade 7.7 

Clerical  occupations 9.  6 

Other   occupations 11.  0 

Present  occupations  of  girls  who  graduated  in  1915  and  1916. 


Engaged  in  further  study S3 


At  college . 17 

Business  college 9 

Teacher  training  course 4 

Studying  music 3 


Professional 22 


Teaching 22 


Trade 


2 


Milliner 


Factory  worker 2 

Telephone  operator / 

Domestic  and  personal  service 18 


At  home 13 

Married 5 


Clerical  helpers 


.—    19 


Stenographers 17 

Office  work 1 

Clerk  In  a  store I 


Summary  of  preceding  table. 
Girls  engaged  in —                                                                                             Per  cent. 
Further  study 34. 0 

Professional   work 22. 7 

Trade 2. 0 

Factory  work 2.  0 

Telephone  operating 1. 0 

Domestic  service » « : -« 18. 0 

Clerical  work 19.  5 

Present  occupations  of  older  brothers  who  at  least  entered  high  scJiool 


In  college 28 

Professional 11 


Architect 6 

Teacher 2 

Artist 1 

Civil  engineer 1 

Chemist 1 

Minister 1 

Industry 99 

In   industry 84 

Electrician 6 

Surveyor 4 

Carpenter .  2 

Radio-operator 1 

Plumber 1 

Printer 1 


Trade 20 


Business 10 


Salesman- 
Banker 

Broker 

Insunince. 
Druggist.. 


5 
2 

1 
1 
1 


Transportation 4 

Public  service IS 


Public  service 

Army  and  Navy. 

Clerical  occupations 

Agriculture 


7 
6 

26 
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Summary  of  preceding  table. 

Older  brothers  engaged  in —  Per  <f»nt. 

Further    study VZ.  4 

Professional 4.  9 

Trade i).  0 

Industry .^ -!  1. 1 

Transportation 1.  7 

Public  service «,^ „_ .'>.  s 

Clerical  work i'  *; 

Farming li.  9 

Present  occupations  of  older  sisters  who  at  least  entered  high  Hchool. 


Further  study. 
Professional ._ 


17 
S6 


Teachers 
Organlst- 


35 

1 


Personal  service. 


99 


Married 75 

Keeping  house 21 

Nurse 3 


Clerical    occupatioTis 5S 

Stenographers 52 

Librarian 1 


Telephone   operators 6 

Miscellaneous .      6 


Summary  of  preceding  table. 

Girls  engaged  In —  Per  cent. 

Further  study — — _- 7.9 

Professional  work 16. 6 

Personal  service  (married  34.9  per  cent) „ 44.7 

Stenography  and  ofBce  work 24.  2 

The  occupations  of  all  pupils  who  entered  with  present  senior  class. 


BOTS. 


BtUl  in   school J^l 


In  Elyria  H.  S 41 

In  business  college 2 

Studying  in  Paris 1 

In  school  elsewhere 3 

Trade 12 

m 

Drug  store 5 

Grocery 2 

Furniture  dealer 1 

Bakery 1 

Bicycle  shop 1 

Lake  Terminal  Ck> 1 

OfBoe  sted  plant              ,    --  1 


BOYS — continued. 


Industry. 


In  WlUls  plant 9 

Carpenter 3 

Lace  factory 2 

Steel  plant 1 

Garford ^ 1 

Gk)odyear 1 

Garage 1 

Transportation :> 

Personal  service / 


Bell  boy 


Agriculture 

Unknown . 

Loafing 


.5 

h 
1 
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The  oeeupations  of  all  pupila  who  entered  with  present  senior  cUu» — Gontiiiiied. 


GIRLS. 


BiiU  in  sc?u>ol^. 


69 


In  Elyrla  H.  S 53 

Business  college 2 

In  school  elsewhere 3 

Graduated 1 


Industry 


In   factory 


3 
3 


oiRLs — continued. 
Personal  service 


At  home 
Married. 
Nurse 


6 
2 

1 


Telephone  operator. 

Clerical  toork 

Unknoum 


8 
9 

1 


Summary  of  preceding  table. 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

of  boyB.  of  girls. 

Still  in  school 50. 6  66. 1 

Trade 12. 9  

Industry . 19. 4  3.  3 

Transportation 5. 4  

Telephone 9. 0 

Personal  service 1. 1  10. 1 

Clerical  work 10. 1 

Agriculture 5.4  

Unknown 4. 3  1. 1 

Loafing 1. 1  

These  five  series  of  data  afford  about  as  good  bases  on  which  to 
predict  the  probable  occupations  of  the  pupils  in  Elyria  High  School 

as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  find,  for  the  records  of  the  past  are  not 
complete. 

What  the  hoys  and  girls  of  Elyria  are  likely  to  do. 


Types  of  occai>ation. 


BOYS. 


Professional  and  coUege. 

Trade 

Industry 

Transportation 

Telegraph,  etc 

Public  service 

Personal  service 

Clerical  occupations . . . . 
Agriculture 


OIBLS. 


Teaching  and  college 

Trade 

Industry 

Telephone,  etc 

Home  makers,  nurses,  etc. 
Clerical  occupations 


Parents' 
occupa- 
tion. 


8.9 

17.1 

31.2 

6.0 

2.2 

1.0 

4.1 

1.7 

10.8 


What 
the 

pupils 
ihey 
Ido. 


say 
wli; 


What 

the 

graduates 

of  1916 

and  1916 

are 
doing. 


48.6 

13.1 

18.9 

1.2 


5.4 
13.8 


32.2 
2.2 


.3 


Sl.O 
23.9 


34.6 

7.7 

36.4 


1.9 
1.9 


9.6 
1.9 


66.7 

2.0 

3.0 

1.0 

18.0 

19.5 


What 

those  who 

left  the 

1917 

class  are 

doing. 


25.8 
38.9 
10.8 


2.2 


10.8 


10.0 
27.0 
80.3 
30.3 


What 

older 

brothers 

and 

sistcors 

are  now 

doing. 


17.3 
9.0 

44.1 
1.7 


5.8 


11.6 
9.9 


24.5 


3.3 

9.0 

10.1 

10.1 
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On  the  basis  of  these  data  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  Elyria  High  School  will  fall  into  the  following  well-defined 
groups  and  that  each  group  will  have  a  sufficient  number  of  mem- 
bers to  warrant  consideration: 

(1)  Boys  who  will  go  to  college — 

(a)  In  the  classical  course,  as  in  Oberlln  or  Kenyon. 

(6)   In   the  general  course,  as  at  Ohio  State,  Western  Reserve,  Ohio 

Wesleyan,  etc. 
(c)  In  the  engineering  or  scientific  work,  as  at  Case  or  Ohio  State. 

(2)  Girls  who  wUl  engage  in  further  study — 

(a)  In  the  classical  course,  as  (la). 
it)  In  the  general  course,  as  (Ih). 
(c)  In  the  Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Kent 
id)  In  the  Elyria  training  course, 
(e)   In  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Musia 
)  Boys  who  will  engage  in  industry. 

(4)  Boys  who  will  engage  in  business,  mostly  clerk  work. 

(5)  Boys  who  will  farm. 

(6)  Girls  who  will  teach  without  further  preparation. 

(7)  Girls  who  will  be  married  or  help  at  home. 

(8)  Girls  who  will  engage  in  business,  mostly  as  clerks  or  stenographers. 

Having  these  well-defined  groups  in  the  student  body,  let  us  now 
consider  the  manner  in  which  they  are  served  in  the  present  cur- 
riculum of  the  school.  In  investigating  this  question  each  pupil  was 
asked  why  he  had  chosen  to  enter  the  curriculum  which  he  was  fol- 
lowing.   The  results  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Reasons  given  by  hoys  for  electing  the  various  curricula. 
Classical 95 

Planning  to  go  to  college 63 

"May  go  to  college;  and  if  I  do,  I  wish  to  prepare** 12 

Gives  the  best  general  education 12 

To  be  a  musician 3 

To  help  in  specific  work,  such  as  pharmacist,  doctor,  lawyer,  writer, 

etc 11 

Vague  and  indefinite  reasons 11 

Commercial , 28 

To  engage  in  office  work 21 

Vague  and  indefinite 7 

Industrial : 146 

**  Fits  me  for  the  work  I  am  planning  to  do  " 63 

•* Because  I  Uke  it" 34 

To  prepare  for  college 17 

To  prepare  for  farming 14 

To  gain  an  idea  of  various  lines  of  work 10 

Vague  and  Indefinite 16 
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Reasons  given  by  girls  far  electing  the  several  curricula. 
Classical 156 

Planning  to  go  to  college 66 

May  go  to  college,  and  would  like  to  be  prepared 83 

Prepares  for  teaching 22 

Prepares  for  the  normal  school 4 

Have  to  have  four  years  of  language  for  the  Oberlin  Gonseryatory  of 

Music 12 

Best  general  training.     (One  girl  said:  "Best  training  for  an  unde- 
cided  person") 13 

Best  training  for  a  prospective  nurse « 6 

Vague  and  indefinite 18 

Commercial 76 

To  prepare  for  stenography  or  bookkeeping 56 

To  go  to  business  college 3 

Vague  and  indefinite.     ("By  taking  this  course.  I'll  get  it  rather  than 

let  it  get  me,  because  I  am  poor  in  mathematics") 14 

Couldn't  stay  more  than  two  years  in  high  school 3 

»^— -^ 

Industrial 69 

•*  Because  I  like  it  " 27 

To  be  a  milliner,  housewife,  etc 29 

Best  for  a  nurse 3 

Best  general  training - 3 

Vague  and  indefinite 7 

Under  the  present  conditions,  choices  of  curricuhnn  are  made  for 
widely  varying  reasons.  All  who  plan  to  go  to  college  or  normal 
school  (except  the  engineers)  select  the  classical  course.  Those  who 
are  undecided  select  the  classical  course.  A  smaller  number  that 
have  other  fairly  definite  ambitions,  go  into  the  other  lines.  There 
are  more  significant  groups  of  pupils  than  there  are  curricula  pro- 
vided.   This  brings  us  to  our  third  question: 

S.  Are  the  curricula  as  ofered  as  efflcient  as  they  might  he  in  meeting 
the  future  needs  of  the  pupils  therein  registered? 

The  classical  curriculum  enrolls  those  who  are  planning  to  go  to 
college  (except  the  engineering  students)  and  those  who  think  that 
there  is  some  slight  probability  of  their  going  on  to  further  academic 
work.  It  enrolls  boys  and  girls  who  are  planning  to  go  to  the  con- 
servatory of  music,  girls  planning  to  teach,  with  or  without  addi- 
tional training.  It  also  enrolls  a  group  of  doubtful  students.  How 
well  does  it  meet  their  needs  t 
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The  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  in  northern  Ohio  most 
often  attended  by  Elyria  High  School  graduates  are  as  follows : 

College  entrance  requirements    {arts  college)   in  northern  Ohio, 


Units  required. 

Oberlin. 

Ohio 
State. 

Ohio 

Wes- 

leyan. 

Kenyon. 

Wosteni 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Reserve. 

ftnf^iAt,, 

3 
3 

4 

3 
2 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

Hathematics 

1 

•  • 

Faraign  Jangoages  (Latin  and 

T^itinnnd'afmk 

4 

2 

1 

Vnrnign  lamnagv 

4 
1 
1 
4 

4 

1 

4 
2 

1 
2 

4 
1 
2 
2 

• 

4 

H^j^wy  and'ci'viis 

1 
1 
3 

Bdenoe IIIV.V..... 

l£ketiy9././,/,,/////.y//.y//,.. 

4 

2 

5 

Oberlin  (8  miles  from  Elyria)  and  the  classical  course  at  Kenyon 
require  two  years  of  work  in  either  Latin  or  Greek.  The  others 
allow  the  candidate  to  present  any  four  units  of  foreign-language 
work,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  presented  in  blocks  of  not  less 
than  two  units.  Elyria  High  School,  through  its  present  offering  in 
the  classical  curriculum,  is  compelling  every  child  who  plans  to  go 
to  an  arts  college  to  offer  the  Oberlin  program  of  entrance.  This 
is  an  injustice,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Three 
representative  northern  Ohio  colleges  specify  only  four  units  of  lan- 
guage work  without  specifying  ancient  languages;  (2)  only  the 
group  bound  for  Oberlin  or  Kenyon  are  thus  served ;  (3)  those 
planning  to  go  to  the  normal  school  are  compelled  to  study  ancient 
languages,  which  will  be  of  relatively  little  help  to  a  teacher.  All 
that  is  required  for  entrance  is  graduation  from  a  standard  four- 
year  high  school.  (4)  Those  planning  to  enter  the  conservatory  of 
music  need  four  units  of  foreign  language.  The  requirements  run  as 
follows:  English  (3);  mathematics  (2);  foreign  languages  (4); 
history  and  civics  (1) ;  science  (1) ;  foreign  languages,  science,  his- 
tory, solid  geometry,  advanced  algebra,  or  fourth-year  English  (4). 
These  music  students  who  obviously  need  much  study  of  modern 
foreign  languages  are  thu$  forced  to  study  ancient  languages  for 
at  least  two  years.  (5)  The  curriculum  as  at  present  arranged  is 
unjust  to  those  who  are  undecided  and  to  that  great  group  of  am- 
bitious high-school  students  who  start  a  curriculum  which  they 
are  destined  never  to  finish.  Of  every  100  boys  who  entered  Elyria 
High  School  in  the  past  five  classes  but  19  to  26  have  graduated; 
of  100  girls,  only  35  to  56  graduated.  (See  table,  page  90.)  The  sig- 
nificant results  of  the  study  of  ancient  languages  come  only  in  later 
years  of  study,  particularly  in  the  upper  high-school  classes  and  in 
further  work  in  college.  The  boy  or  girl  who  drops  out  during  the 
high-school  course  has  pitifully  little  result  for  his  effort. 
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It  seems  wise,  therefore,  for  the  Elyria  High  Sbhool  to  divide  its 
classical  curriculum  into  at  least  two  parts.  One,  preparing  for  the 
classical  course  at  Oberlin  and  Kenyon,  should  remain  substantially 
as  the  curriculum  is  at  present,  with  the  possible  addition  of  another 
year  of  work  in  English.  The  other  should  substitute  two  years  of 
some  modem  foreign  language  for  ^p  two  years  of  work  in  begin- 
ning Latin  and  Caesar.  This  woul^Sio  no  harm  to  the  college-pre- 
paratory group  and  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  music  students 
and  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  leave.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  another  curriculum  is  needed.  Many  of  the  girls  elect 
the  classical  curriculum  with  the  idea  of  using  it  as  preparation 
either  for  teaching  directly  after  leaving  high  school  or  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  normal  school  work.  Those  who  made  this  survey  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  either  a  foreign  language  or  abstract 
mathematics,  such  as  algebra  and  geometry,  furnishes  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  prospective  teachers  within  the  brief  time  involved.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  schools'  officials  discuss  the  type  of  prepa- 
ration needed  for  that  line  of  work  with  the  authorities  at  the  Kent 
Normal  School  and  with  the  teacher  of  the  "training  class"  in 
Elyria.  Surely  such  preparation  would  not  be  had  in  its  highest 
form  in  the  present  classical  curriculum. 

The  commercial  curriculum  enrolls  but  one  significant  group  of 
students,  those  who  plan  to  enter  business  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  or 
stenographers.  It  appears  that  a  few  students  are  taking  the  com- 
mercial and  other  curricula  with  the  idea  of  going  to  a  business 
college.    Why  is  this? 

The  industrial  curriculum  enrolls  a  variety  of  groups.  They  in- 
clude boys  planning:  To  enter  the  engineering  or  scientific  courses  in 
college,  to  enter  industry,  to  become  farmers,  market  gardeners,  and 
dairymen ;  and  girls  planning  to  specialize  in  various  phases  of  home 
economics  or  art  work,  or  to  conduct  homes  of  their  own  or  to  help 
at  home.  The  curriculum  as  at  present  arranged  is  not  sufficiently 
diversified  to  meet  all  these  needs.  Those  preparing  for  the  engineer- 
ing schools  need  a  certain  distinct  distribution  of  courses.  For 
example,  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  requires  the  following 
for  entrance: 

Units. 

Algebra  to  quadratics .     .,.,■.,- ».,■■■,■„■■,- 1.0 

Quadratics,  binomial  theorem,  and  progressions : .  5 

Plane   geometry 1.  0 

Solid  geometry .  5 

English : 8. 0 

German,  French,  or  Spanish : 2. 0 

Physics : 1. 0 

Chemistry 1.0 

Optional  (Including  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work) f?.0 
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The  curriculum  as  at  present  arranged  does  notT'quite  meet  this 
need,  requiring  a  choice  between  solid  geometry  and  algebra  and 
chemistry  in  the  senior  year,  both  of  which  are  needed  for  entrance 
to  Case.  With  this  exception,  the  curriculum  is  satisfactory  for  this 
group.  In  all  probability  this  curriculum,  with  its  five  optional  units, 
four  of  which  may  be  in  drawing  and  shopwork,  will  also  prove  to  be 
a  good  course  for  those  who  plan  to  enter  industry.  The  nearer  the 
two  groups  can  be  kept  together  the  better,  for  undoubtedly  there  are 
many  boys  who  plan  to  go  to  Case  or  Ohio  State  who  will  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  industry  before  graduation  from  the  high  school. 
The  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  industrial  work  all  have  great 
value  for  this  group. 

More  than  80  boys  in  the  Elyria  High  School  live  in  rural  com- 
munities. Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  older  brothers  of  these  children, 
who  at  least  entered  high  school,  are  farming.  A  separate  curriculum 
is  needed  for  this  group. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  previous  classes,  it  seems  that  a 
large  percentage  of  girls  should  have  more  work  in  home  economics, 
and  that  a  complete  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  for  home  making 
should  be  devised.  The  value  of  mathematics,  such  as  algebra  and 
geometry,  for  girls  preparing  to  be  home  makers  is  doubtful ;  chem- 
istry and  physics,  more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  girls,  should  be  in- 
troduced. Where  there  are  four  sections  of  physics  and  two  of 
chemistry,  one  section  in  each  weight  will  be  specially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  girls. 

In  particular  the  course  is  weak  in  failing  to  provide  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  forced  to  drop  out  of  school. 
The  teachers  and  administrators  of  high  schools  must  keenly  realize 
that  less  than  one-half  of  the  children  who  enter  as  freshmen  will 
ever  graduate.  Elyria  High  School  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as 
the  following  shows : 

Elimination  in  Eluria  High  School  in  classes  of  1912-1916  consideHng  only  thoftc 

who  entered  with  the  cluss. 


Stadents. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

Momber  of  students  who— 

Entered  with  the  class •.••..•......•. 

196 

150 

104 

85 

67 

11 

183 

.    152 

116 

88 

59 

13 

3 

200 

174 

127 

106 

68 

16 

4 

4 

180 

151 

116 

93 

69 

11 

134 

I4)ft  fit  And  of  ftrst  yoar..^^,-,, ----,----,,_.-.--,-_ 

(>;) 

Left  at  end  of  second  year 

Xi 

Left  at  end  of  third  year 

65 

QrnAnatf^  on  fltnA ,,„ ,.-.   

40 

^mdnat^  *»»«  year  later , 

GrarlTiated  two  years  late. .,.,,,  ^ 

Graduated  one  ye**'  e«riy--,w  r..r-- --- - 

Total  numbar  of  wadnatea ,.^--^.-^^-- - 

68 

73 

92 

80 

90 
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Elimination  in  Elyria  High  School  during  the  past  live  year9,  based  upon  every 

100  that  entered. 


Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

students. 

1912 

1913 

83 
63 
48 
82 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

IjU 

Number  remaixiiiig  at 
end  of— 
First  year 

82 
63 
43 
29 

87 
64 
63 
34 

64 
62 

38 

74 
62 
49 
30 

81 
50 
37 
19 

74 
61 
39 
25 

79 
55 
49 
26 

74 
51 
33 
20 

74 
62 
49 
19 

82 
55 
49 
39 

88 
65 
54 
40 

93 
69 
56 

40 

93 
78 
69 
56 

Second  year 

Third  year 

f  ' 
> 

Foortbyear 

'^ 

^.  The  group  that  seems  to  be  treated  with  the  least  consideration  is 
the  group  which  leaves  school  before  graduation ;  those  pupils  receive 
the  smallest  return  for  their  efforts,  in  proportion  to  time  spent.  This 
group  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  neglected.  Any  plan,  how- 
ever, which  wiU  strengthen  and  make  more  vital  the  work  of  the 
earlier  years  will  improve  the  arrangement  of  the  program  of  studies. 
The  commercial  curriculum  and  the  agricultural  phase  of  the  indus- 
trial curriculum  especially  sin  in  this  particular.  No  vital  commer- 
cial work  is  given  in  the  first  year,  nor  is  there  any  in  agriculture; 
yet  of  the  older  brothers  who  are  farmers,  il  graduated  and  11  did 
not ;  and  of  the  older  brothers  who  are  in  business,  10  graduated  and 
10  did  not.  Of  52  older  sisters  engaged  in  office  work,  only  32  gradu- 
ated. Further  treatment  of  this  problem  will  be  found  under  the  sec- 
tion which  discusses  the  establishment  of  a  junior  high  school. 

4'  Do  the  pupils  receive  adequate  guidance  in  their  choice  of  a  curric- 
ulum f 

The  organization  of  studies  is  into  a  series  of  curricula,  each  devised 
to  meet  some  definite  need  in  an  effort  to  steer  between  the  elective 
system  and  the  system  of  hard  and  fast  requirements.  It  seeks  to  avoid 
random  and  aimless  selection  of  courses  of  the  one  and  at  the  same 
time  to  eliminate  the  hard  and  fast  nature  of  the  other,  which  has  its 
only  justification  in  poverty  or  in  a  belief  in  formal  discipline.  Under 
the  curriculum  plan  each  pupil  has  free  choice  of  the  general  line 
which  he  wishes  to  pursue,  but  having  made  this  choice,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  follow  that  specific  line  of  work  for  the  rest  of  his  years  in 
high  school  that  he  may  achieve  the  results  which  follow  thoroughne.-.s 
and  continuity  of  attack.  It  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  succesis 
of  this  system,  however,  that  the  pupils  receive  just,  impartial,  and 
adequate  guidance  in  their  selection  of  a  curriculum. 

It  is  necessary  that  Elyria  High  School  Aake  more  vigorous  steps 
in  this  direction  in  the  future.  At  present  a  little  booklet  giving  the 
curricula  offered,  the  words  of  description  quoted,  and  certain  other 
rules  and  regulations  are  distributed  to  the  children  of  the  eighth 
grade  shortly  before  they  are  ready  to  enter  high  schooL    The  city 
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superintendent  visits  each  eighth-grade  class  and  makes  a  little  talk. 
The  teachers  try  to  help.  This  guidance  is  insufficient  There  are 
sereral  reasons  for  this.  The  teachers  in*  the  grades  are  not  in 
possession  of  sufficient  information  to  guide  their  children  wisely. 
One  teacher  told  the  investigator,  with  some  pride,  that  nearly  all 
of  her  children  had  elected  the  classical  course,  so  that  they  might 
enter  college.  Upon  being  asked  if  she  knew  which  colleges  in 
northern  Ohio  demanded  such  preparation  she  admitted  that  she 
did  not  know,  but  "  supposed  that  they  all  did."  Too  many  of  the 
children,  in  answering  the  questionnaire  previously  mentioned,  wero 
indefinite  and  vague  in  their  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  them  to  enter  a  particular  course.  This  is  natural,  since 
they  had  never  been  put  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  to  Warrant 
a  satisfactory  judgment.  Further,  the  parents  need  enlightenment 
in  this  matter.  Too  often  the  children  are  advised  by  parents  who 
have  not  sufficient  facts  at  hand  to  know  which  curriculum  a  child 
ought  to  elect.  Still  further,  children  need  to  be  protected  from  the 
propaganda  advanced  by  alert,  intelligent,  but  too  often  misguided 
and  partial  teachers.  Too  many  children  have  been  enticed  into 
classical  or  industrial  curricula  by  organized  campaigns  carried  on 
by  teachers  of  these  subjects.  The  only  remedy  is  to  acquaint  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  pupils  alike  with  such  facts  as  have  been  deter- 
mined. It  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  board  of  education  to 
have  a  booklet  prepared  giving  each  curriculum  in  detail,  just  what 
it  leads  to,  just  what  preparation  is  needed,  what  the  rewards  are 
likely  to  be,  what  modifications,  if  any,  can  be  made.  Some  of  the 
history  of  previous  classes  could  well  be  introduced,  and  the  probable 
experience  of  present  classes  in  this  light  could  be  predicted.  Dis- 
tributing this  material  well  in  advance  of  entrance  to  high  school, 
encouraging  discussion  of  it  in  class,  at  home,  and  at  parent-teacher 
meetings,  and  eliminating  scattered  and  casual  recommendation, 
would  help  to  prevent  misfits,  to  put  square  pegs  in  square  holes,  and 
round  pegs  in  round  holes.  At  least  serious  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem should  occupy  several  faculty  meetings.  It  can  not  be  ho[)e(l 
that  every  child  will  be  served  with  equal  adequacy,  but  only  thjit 
more  children  will  be  served  efficiently  than  at  present. 

The  following  are  therefore  recommended: 
1.  That  the  present  three  curricula  be  expanded  and  molded  more 
directly  with  certain  results  in  mind.    The  following  is  sug- 
gested as  a  minimum : 

a.  The  classical  course  entrance  curriculum,  preparing  for 

Oberlin  and  Kenyon. 

b.  The  general  curriculum,  preparing  for  other  colleges  of  arts. 
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c.  The  scientific  college  preparatory  curriculum,  preparing  for 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Ohio  State,  and  the  like. 
This  course  should  also  provide  for  most  of  the  boys  pre- 
paring for  industry. 

d.  The  commercial  curriculum,  arranged  substantially  as  :it 

present. 

e.  The  agricultural  curriculum,  giving  more  thorough  work  in 

agriculture. 

f.  The  home  economics  curriculum,  giving  a  definite  line  of 

work  for  home  makers,  eliminating  abstract  mathematics, 
and  including  science  work  better  designed  for  the  needs 
of  girls. 
2.  That  the  authorities  consider  the  need  of  a  curriculum  better 

adapted  than  these  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers. 
8.  That  the  authorities  consider  whether  there  is  sufficient  facility 
and  demand  to  warrant  a  special  course  in  arts  and  crafts. 

4.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  put  more  vital  work  in  the  earlier 

years  of  the  high  school. 

5.  That  the   board  of  education,  in  cooperation  with  the  high-school 

faculty,  publish  a  booklet  giving  much  more  detailed  information 
about  the  courses  offered  and  probable  demands  and  results,  in 
order  that  more  adequate  guidance  may  result;  and  that  the 
high-school  faculty  consider  this  problem  with  care. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  various  curricula  be  made  up  somewhat' 
as  follows: 


YEARS. 

First  year 

CLASSI- 
CAL. 

GENERAL. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

COMMER- 
CIAL. 

AGRICUL- 
TURAL. 

HOME 
ECONOMICS. 

English, 
.'cienoe. 
Latin. 

History. 

Englbh. 
Science. 
Modern 
language. 
History. 

English. 
Soience. 
History. 

Industrial 
work. 

Enjjilsh. 
History. 
Science. 

C  0  m  m  crcial 
work. 

English. 
History. 
Science. 

Agriculture. 

English. 
History. 
Science. 

Home  econom- 
ics. 

Second 
year. 

fEnglish. 
Algebra. 

Latin. 
History. 

English. 
Algebra. 

Modern 
language. 

History. 

English. 
Algebra. 

Economics 
and    indus- 
trial hl«5tx)ry. 

Industrial 
work. 

English. 

Business 
arithmetic. 

Industrial 
history  and 
commercial 
work.  (2) 

English. 
Arithmetic 

and  accounts 
Industrial 

work. 

Agriculture. 

English. 
Arithmetic 
and  accounts 
Horticulture. 

Home  econom- 
ics. 

Third 
year. 

fEngli.<ih. 
Plane  geom- 
etry. 
Latin. 

Oerman  or 
physics. 

English. 

Plane  geom- 
etry. 

Modern 
language. 

Elective. 

English. 
Plane    geom- 
etry. 
Physics. 

Oerman  or  in- 
dustrial arts. 

English. 
Commercial 
geography. 
Bookkeeping. 

Stenography. 

English. 
Physics. 

Agricultare. 

Elective. 

English. 

Househol  d 
physics. 

Home  econom- 
ics. 

Elective. 

Fourth 
year. 

fEnglish. 
Latin. 

Solid  geom- 
etry and 
algebra. 

Elective. 

English. 
Modern 
language. 
Elective  (2). 

Enelish. 
Solid  geometry 
and  algebra. 
Chemistry. 

German  or  in- 
dustrials arts 

English. 
Commercial 

work  (2). 
Elective  (1). 

English. 
Chemistry. 

Agriculture. 

Electlwd). 

English. 

Household 
chemistry. 

Home  econom- 
ics. 

ElecUve  (1). 
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SCIENCE. 

There  are  three  courses  offered  in  science,  not  including  the  agri- 
culture— ^which  is  discussed  separately — ^general  science  in  the  first 
year,  physics  in  the  third,  and  chemistry  in  the  fourth.  The  work  was 
elected  by  190  students,  57  electing  general  science,  96  physics,  and 
37  chemistry.  The  textbooks  are:  Snyder — General  Science;  Mc- 
Ph^rsoQ  and  Henderson — First  Course  in  Chemistry;  and  Hoadly — 
Phyacs. 

There  are  two  outstanding  needs  in  the  science  work — ^better  equip, 
ment  and  a  wider  application  of  the  work  covered  in  class. 

The  general  science  is  taught  in  a  room  not  well  adapted  to  the 
teaching  of  science.  It  is  merely  an  ordinary  classroom  with  one 
row  of  seats  left  out  to  provide  a  little  space  for  experimentation. 
A  few  additional  closets  are  available  for  extra  material.  The 
physics  work  is  carried  on  in  a  very  poorly  lighted  laboratory  in  the 
oldest  of  three  buildings.  The  chemistry  laboratory,  while  none  too 
light,  is  better  than  the  physics.  In  the  near  future,  however,  it  will 
either  have  to  be  moved  or  extensive  repairsrmust  be  made,  for  the 
plumbing  is  giving  way  to  the  attacks  of  acids  that  have  been  passing 
down  the  sinks  for  years.  The  result  of  these  conditions  has  been  to 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  other  laboratory  equipment.  In  the  gen- 
eral science,  the  very  nature  of  the  room  compels  the  experiments  to 
be  demonstrations  by  the  teacher  and  not  experiments  by  the  class. 
In  physics,  while  there  is  considerable  excellent  material  provided  in 
suflScient  quantity  for  24  to  work  at  once,  the  bad  light  limits  its  use- 
fulness. The  chemistry  classes  are  not  as  bad  off  now  as  they  will  be 
in  a  year  or  two. 

The  way  in  which  the  science  work  in  Elyria  High  School  can  be 
most  improved,  however,  is  in  a  wider  application  to  the  life  which 
the  pupils  are  to  lead.  The  work  in  general  science  gives  onlj^ about 
15  out  of  450  pages  to  problems  of  health,  probably  the  most-needed 
study  in  the  entire  program.  Physics  is  taught  largely  in  a  theoreti- 
cal way.  A  topic  is  taken  up ;  the  class  is  given  a  series  of  directions 
for  experiment ;  a  double  period  or  more  is  spent  in  the  laboratory ; 
then  its  significance  is  treated.  There  is  relatively  little  excursion 
work  and  only  a  meager  amount  of  direct  application  to  any  of  the 
growing  industries  of  Elyria.  The  work  in  chemistry  is  open  to  the 
same  criticism. 

There  are  two  ways  of  remedying  this  difficulty.  The  science 
teachers  can,  through  conference,  discussion,  and  study,  enliven  their 
work  far  more  than  they  are  now  doing.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  for 
them  to  give  more  time  to  applications  and  to  allow  the  class  to  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  on  the  use  of  the  work  in  question 
in  the  local  industries. 
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It  would  be  far  more  easy,  however,  to  make  application  of  the 
science  work  if  the  classes  were  composed  of  more  homogeneous 
groups.  Three  great  groups  need  the  science  work  particularly ;  boys 
who  will  need  it  in  industry,  boys  who  will  use  it  on  the  farm,  and 
girls  who  will  need  it  in  the  home.  Under  the  present  arrangement 
it  would  be  practicable  to  divide  the  sections  in  such  a  way  that 
persons  with  similar  interests  would  take  the  work  at  the  same  time. 
For  instance,  in  two  of  the  four  sections  of  physics  there  is  a  majority 
of  girls ;  in  one,  18  girls  and  6  boys ;  in  another,  14  girls  and  9  boys. 
Ten  girls  are  taking  chemistry  with  27  boys.  It  is  suggested  that  th© 
six  sections  of  chemistry  and  physics  be  divided  as  follows :  That  one 
section  of  physics  and  chemistry,  each,  be  taught  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  home,' one  section  with  special  reference  to  the  farm,  and 
one  section  with  special  reference  to  industry. 

The  separation  of  the  pupils  into  groups  of  this  sort  ought  to  im- 

,  prove  the  work.    It  will  continually  remind  the  teacher  that  there 

are  applications  to  be  made.    There  need  be  no  vital  change  in  the 

content  of  the  course.    The  needed  change  will  be  made  by  more  and 

better  applications  of  the  material  studied. 

We  also  suggest  that  a  greater  importance  be  granted  to  the  study 
of  health.    The  high  school  has  no  higher  duty. 

QEBMAK. 

Two  years  of  German  are  offered  in  the  Elyria  High  School,  113 
taking  first-year  German  in  the  third  year  and  53  taking  second-year 
German  in  the  fourth  year.  Students  who  wish  to  take  four  years  of 
language  are  compelled  to  elect  two  years  of  ancient  language, 
whether  they  wish  to  take  it  or  not.  Elyria  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  teachers  who  speak  the  German  language,  whose  pronuncia- 
tion is  excellent,  and  whose  knowledge  of  German  does  not  stop  with 
the  language.  We  believe  that  Elyria  should  make  more  of  modem 
languages.  We  suggest  that  four  years  of  one  modern  language  b3 
given.  It  may  be  that  with  additional  time,  the  teachers,  who  are 
amply  prepared  for  it,  may  be  able  to  make  more  use  of  the  "  direct 
method  "  and  still  rest  assured  of  proper  college  preparation. 

LATIN. 

Four  years  are  offered  in  Latin,  the  usual  sequence  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Vergil  being  followed.  In  the  fall  semester  there  were 
101  beginning  Latin,  64  reading  Csesar,  31  reading  Cicero,  and  only 
19  reading  Vergil.  Four  out  of  every  five  who  begin  this  course 
never  begin  the  fourth  year's  work.  If  the  rewards  of  the  study 
of  Latin  were  to  come  early  in  the  work,  this  would  not  cause  com- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  the  results  from  the  study  of  Latin  come 
in  the  increased  appreciation  for  the  culture  and  literature  of  the 
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Romans  and  in  the  added  knowledge  of  our  own  tongue  which 
comes  from  a  familiarity  with  the  language  which  makes  up  so  larg^ 
a  part  of  it.  The  first  value  comes  only  to  a  small  number,  roughly 
20  per  cent.  The  second  comes  only  after  methods  of  teaching  are 
employed  definitely  to  attain  that  end.  We  suggest  that  the  Latin 
teachers  strive  eagerly  for  two  goals:  (1)  To  keep  out  of  Latin  the 
children  who  ought  never  to  take  it  and  (2)  by  early  and  constant 
effort  to  diow  children  how  the  Latin  helps  the  English.  •  This  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  every  classroom  exercise. 

ENGLISH. 

Three  years'  work  in  English  is  offered,  the  usual  program  being 
to  omit  it  in  the  third  year.  It  is  taken  by  231  in  the  first  year,  158 
in  the  second  year,  and  106  in  the  fourth  year.  Twenty  pupils  in 
the  third  year  are  taking  a  course  called  commercial  English  and 
salesmanship.  Literature  is  commonly  studied  three  days  a  week; 
composition,  oral  and  written,  two  days.  Herrick  and  Damon's  New 
Composition  and  Rhetoric  is  used  in  the  composition  work  through- 
out the  school,  although  some  of  the  beginning  classes  are  using 
Lewis  and  Hosic's  new  book. 

The  literature  work  is  arranged  as  follows : 

First  year: 

First  half— 

Ashmun,  Prose  Literature  for  Secondary  Schoola 

Ashmun,  Modern  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Second  half — 

Ivanhoe. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Second  year: 

Silas  Mamer. 
JuUus  Caesar. 

Speeches  of  Washing^ton,  Webster,  and  Lincoln* 
Idyls  of  the  King. 
Vision  of  Sir  LannfaL 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
Fourth  year: 

Macaulay,  Essay  on  Samuel  Johnson. 

■ 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth. 

Hawthorne,  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Selected  American  Poems. 

Holmes,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Several  things  stand  out  in  striking  manner  in  this  course: 
1.  TTie  work  is  not  as  efficiently  related  within  itself  as  if  might  he. 
This  is  shown  in  several  ways.  There  is  not  sufficient  correlation 
between  the  work  in  oral  composition  and  the  work  of  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  As  shown  below  in  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching, 
one  of  the  most  striking  things  is  the  brief  and  fragmentary  char- 
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acter  of  the  answers  given  by  the  classes ;  the  English  classes  on  dajrs 
when  oral  expression  was  not  definitely  provided  for  were  no  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  The  children  talk  when  they  are  having  "oral 
expression."    The  rest  of  the  time  they  do  not. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  relationship  of  the  classics  studied. 
If  the  teachers  were  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  there 
would  be  more  reference  to  other  works  that  had  gone  before.  In  the 
classes  in  which  comparisons  were  made,  and  the  various  works 
of  literature  were  connected,  better  work  was  done. 

There  is  not  sufficient  emphasis  upon  the  use  to  which  the  English 
classics  are  to  be  put.  Obviously,  the  study  of  English  literature 
should  have  as  its  main  object  the  instillation  of  a  love  of  reading, 
particularly  the  reading  of  books  of  the  best  sort.  The  Elyria  High 
School  properly  starts  with  two  collections  of  rather  short  selections ; 
and  then  settles  down  to  intensive  work  for  the  rest  of  the  course. 
When  children  spend  19  weeks  on  Ivanhoe  and  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  progress  must  of  necessity  be  so  slow  that  the  children  do  not 
"  see  the  forest  for  the  trees."  Much  time  is  spent  on  the  author's 
life,  unessential  details  of  construction,  and  unimportant  niceties 
which  might  just  as  well  be  spent  on  much  more  extensive  reading 
of  a  pleasurable  sort.  We  suggest  that  many  more  works  be  read, 
just  for  the  fun  of  reading  them. 

By  starting  with  the  short  selections  at  the  beginning,  it  is  clear 
that  the  teachers  realize  that  the  children  have  interests  of  their  own, 
and  that  the  old-time  way  of  beginning  with  the  long  novel  wajg  not 
successful.  The  particular  selections  which  are  used  as  a  beginning 
are  too  abstract  and  too  much  without  adventure  to  appeal  to  the 
average  high-school  beginner.  We  suggest  that  these  dry  and  prosy 
selections  be  reserved  until  later  in  the  course,  when  the  student  will 
have  developed  more  taste  for  them.  Begin  with  modern  short 
stories  and  read  "  Treasure  Island  "  before  very  long. 

There  is  probably  not  sufficient  connection  between  writing  or 
speaking  and  the  study  of  technicalities  of  writing.  Grammar  as 
such  is  the  study  of  the  elementary  school.  Rhetoric  comes  in  the 
high  school.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  errors  warned  against 
early  in  the  course  will  be  recognized  in  their  new  setting  late  in  the 
course.  We  usually  learn  when  the  need  for  learning  arises.  If 
grammar  were  reserved  until  need  for  it  arises  in  connection  with 
compositions,  the  problem  of  teaching  it  efficiently  would  be  greatly 
simplified. 

2.  There  is  a  healthy  tendency  to  make  literature  more  readable^ 
Burke  has  given  way  to  Washington,  Webster,  and  Lincoln;  the 
Idyls  of  the  King  to  American  poems.  Milton's  Shorter  Poems 
have  been  postponed  until  college,  and  pieces  of  literature  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  reading  which  are  less  than  100  pages  in  length. 
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8.  TTiere  is  excellent  use  of  objective  aids.  Bulletin  boards  are 
found  in  every  room.  Illustrative  material  gathered  from  current 
literature,  pictures  from  all  sources,  maps,^  charts,  etc.,  are  found 
in  the  £nglish  classrooms  in  profusion. 

4.  There  is  great  need  for  experimentation.  There  is  little  of  the 
growth  apparent  in  the  English  department  which  comes  from  the 
constant  contact  of  alert  and  progressive  teachers  with  one  another. 
Improvements  there  undoubtedly  have  been.  Good  devices  are  un- 
questionably in  use.  But  the  teachers  are  isolated  from  one  another. 
One  has  all  the  senior  English;  another  all  the  sophomore;  several 
others  divide  the  freshman  Latin  and  English  and  history.  There 
should  be  more  division  of  the  work  and  more  departmental  meet- 
ings, in  order  that  good  ideas  may  be  disseminated  and  grow. 

5.  Every  class  should  be  a  class  in  English.  Good  habits  in  writ- 
ten and  oral  English  can  not  be  gained  from  school  work  by  occa- 
sional lessons  in  one  subject  only.  Every  teacher  throughout  the 
school  should  require  and  demand  accuracy  in  expression.  Yet  this 
is  not  done  at  the  Elyria  High  School,  and  it  has  rarely  been  accom- 
plished in  an  incidental  way.  We  recommend  that  the  English  de- 
partment accept  this  as  a  problem  for  study.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
problem  for  proper  cooperation  in  English  has  never  been  ade- 
quately solved. 

MATHEMATICS. 

There  were  362  pupils  studying  algebra,  92  studying  plane  geome- 
try and  27  studying  solid  geometry.  More  were  studying  begin- 
ning algebra  than  any  other  single  subject.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  previous  years  algebra  had  been  given  only  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  high  school,  and  in  1916-17  it  was  advanced  to  the 
first.  Next  year  there  will  be  a  small  group  electing  algebra  and  a 
proportionately  larger  group  in  geometry. 

The  mathematics  work  seems  to  be  well  done  so  far  as  it  goes. 
There  is  little  application  of  the  work  done,  but  that  is  not  usually 
found  in  high-school  mathematics.  Much  of  it  is  abstract,  but  that 
is  what  teachers  usually  want. 

The  Monroe  algebra  test  and  the  Peabody  algebra  test  were  both 
given.  The  Peabody  test  was  given  by  the  writer  personally.  The 
Monroe  test  was  left  to  be  given  March  1,  when  it  was  designed  to  be 
given.  Through  a  mistake  in  the  time  element,  the  test  was  not 
given  as  directed,  and  of  course  the  results  are  meaningless. 

The  Peabody  test  is  better  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  algebra 
a  year.  There  were  no  pupils  of  this  grade  in  Elyria.  It  was  given 
to  those  who  were  just  beginning  their  second  half-year's  work. 
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The  results,  compared  with  pupils  of  similar  advancement,  are  as 

follows: 

Blyria  pupila  in  algebra  compared  ioith  otherM, 


£is!ht  schools  with  622  pupils  of 

olhercitios 

Elyria  (Ohio)  pupils 


Al 


Per  cent. 
57.0 
22.3 


A2 


Per  cent. 
51.1 
24.7 


AS 


PercenL 

33.9 

5.3 


A4 


PercenL 
44.2 
22.1 


B4 


PercenL 
41.8 
20.4 


C4 


Percent. 

32.3 

3.0 


m 


Percent. 

48.0 
40.0 


Elyria  is  not  doing  the  work  that  the  schools  in  Nashville,  Paducah, 
Owensboro,  Whitesville,  and  Little  Rock  are  doing.  Considerable 
difference  was  found  in  the  work  of  the  individual  teachers,  but  that 
is  a  matter  to  be  handled  by  the  principal  and  is  not  of  special  interest 
to  the  general  public 

n.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Despite  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
administration,  the  program  of  studies,  physical  equipment,  school 
buildings,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  more  important  phase  of  high- 
school  work  than  the  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  here  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  particular  line  of  work  rests.  The  major  efforts  of  the 
principal  should  be  directed  to  increasing  efficiency  here.  Neither 
school  law,  social  pressure,  nor  finances  stand  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment in  this  particular. 

Eealizing  this,  the  observer  made  every  effort  to  obtain  as  compre- 
hensive and  as  accurate  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  used  by  teachers  in  the  Elyria  High  School.  This  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  Classroom  observation  at  best  is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Teachers  unaccustomed  to  visitors  are  apt  to  be  nervous,  especially 
in  the  face  of  a  purvey.  A  stranger  in  the  room  often  disturbs  the 
pupils.  Chance  observations  of  scattered  recitations  or  portions  of 
recitations  often  fail  to  reveal  facts  in  their  true  light  because  of  the 
necessary  lack  of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  observer  with  what 
has  gone  before.  These  difficulties,  while  not  eliminated,  were  mini- 
mized in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Before  starting  the  survey  the  teachei-s  were  called  together  and 
ac(iuainted  in  a  general  way  with  the  plans  of  the  observer.  They 
were  told  that  their  difficulties  were  appreciated;  that  while  of 
necessity  they  were  being  viewed  in  a  critical  light,  they  were  before 
no  "'court  of  star  chamber";  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
judge  their  work  by  standards  that  all  would  accept;  and  that  before 
any  definite  recommendations  were  made,  sufficient  concrete  data 
would  be  advanced  to  substantiate  the  point.  The  teachers  were 
asked  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  observer,  who  promised  to  try  to 
make  himself  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 
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2.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the  investigation  and  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  later  days,  the  observer  entered  each  classroom 
with  or  before  the  class,  took  an  inconspicuous  place  in  the  rear  of 
the  room,  and  remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  period.  Fifty- 
three  complete  recitations  were  observed  in  this  fashion.  In  some 
of  the  work,  particularly  in  language  and  mathematics  classes  and 
in  laboratory  periods,  two  and  sometimes  three  classes  were  visited 
in  the  same  hour.  Twenty-one  classes  were  visited  in  this  way. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  investigation  several  tours  of  the  school  were 
made,  the  observer  remaining  but  a  few  minutes  in  each  room,  verify- 
ing certain  conclusions  from  previous  investigation  and  watching  the 
progress  and  connectedness  of  the  work. 

3.  To  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  work,  the  observer 
made  a  practice  of  seeing  the  teacher  teach  the  same  section  for  three 
or  four  days  in  the  same  subject.  In  this  way  the  continuity  of  the 
work  was  seen,  and  abnormalities  of  a  single  recitation  were  seen 
more  nearly  in  their  true  light. 

Five  variations  of  classroom  procedure  were  clearly  distinguish- 
able in  the  Elyria  High  School,  namely,  variations  in — 

(1)  Tbe  responses  given  by  tJie  pupils, 

(2)  The  relative  emphasis  on  memory  and  on  thought  work, 

(8)  The  responsitAUty  for  the  work  shared  by  teacher  and  pupil, 

(4)  The  application  of  material  studied  in  class,  and 

(5)  The  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  work. 

These  are  to  be  considered  by  the  faculty  of  the  high  school  in  a 
thoughtful  way  to  determine  if  such  variation  is  efficient,  to  magnify 
the  strong  points,  and  to  eliminate  the  weak  ones.  There  are  a  few 
considerations  in  connection  with  each,  however,  that  deserve  men* 
tion.  . 

(/)  Tfie  responses  given  by  pwpUs. — Other  things  being  equal,  we 
should  assume  that  longer  answers  by  the  pupils  would  be  desirable. 
It  should  make  for  continuity  of  thought  and  better  oral  expression. 
It  seems  hardly  right,  in  English  for  example,  to  devote  a  day  a 
week  to  oral  composition  and  then  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
discourage  it.  Short  answers,  however,  are  not  necessarily  a  bad 
thing.  There  is  no  necessary  objection  to  a  rapid-fire  review  or  to  a 
hurried  survey  of  a  field.  Some  of  the  short  answers  were  the  direct 
result  of  bad  questioning  habits  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  the  short  answer  should  be  considered  a  signal 
of  danger.    These  are  discussed  in  order: 

(a)  In  the  classes  where  short  answers  are  found  many  of  the 
teachers  have  a  habit  of  asking  questions  that  end  in  "isn't  it," 
"  doesn't  it,"  and  "  isn't  that  the  way  it  was,"  etc.  Questions  of  this 
type  are  indications  of  careless  preparation,  careless  thinking,  or 
they  may  mean  that  the  teacher  is  really  lecturing  while  he  thinks 
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he  is  couducting  a  recitation.  Almost  no  effort  is  required  of  the 
pupil,  either  in  remembering  material  or  organizing  it.  Illustra- 
tions of  this  are  the  following: 

"A  form  of  government,  isn*t  that  what  it  was?  *• 

"  You  found  it  worth  while,  didn't  you?  " 

"  Then,  it  was  a  matter  of  heredity  rather  than  environment,  wasn't  it?  " 

"Common  working  place,  wasn't  it?" 

"He  has  thus  far  succeeded,  hasn't  he?" 

••  The  war  was  not  over  here,  was  it?  " 

"  He  sums  it  all  up,  doesn't  he?  " 

••  It  tells  how  the  trees  are  arranged,  doesn't  It?" 

**  There  was  a  dislodged  stone,  wasn't  there?  " 

"They  usually  were  privileged  characters,  weren't  they?" 

**Then,  we  practically  agree,  don't  we?" 

"  Your^ figure  proves  it  a  trapezoid,  doesn't  it?  " 

A  small  number  of  questions  of  this  type  in  a  recitation  can  do 
but  little  harm,  and  most  teachers  ask  a  rhetorical  question  occa- 
sionally. But  when  they  are  numerous  they  certainly  do  no  good 
and  frequently  develop  bad  habits.  In  general,  a  question  of  this 
kind  might  just  as  well  not  be  asked.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  but 
one  answer  is  possible.  The  teacher,  in  fact,  makes  an  assertion  to 
which  the  class  lends  passive  assent 

In  some  of  the  classes  in  the  Elyria  High  School  questioning  of 
this  sort  is  too  frequent  to  be  consistent  with  efficiency.  Four 
teachers  in  particular  sin  in  this  direction.  One  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, asked  26  questions  of  this  sort  in  a  45-minute  period,  another 
18,  another  21,  and  another  16. 

(6)  Possibly  more  important  still  in  the  encouragement  of  short 
and  incomplete  answers  is  the  inverted  question  that  ends  in  "  what." 
The  teacher  who  asks  this  question  has  in  mind  not  a  query  to  be 
answered,  but  a  particular  answer  to  be  achieved.  The  teacher 
thinks  first  of  the  answer  wanted,  repeats  a  portion  of  it,  and  then 
calls  upon  the  class  to  fill  out  the  thought.  The  following  series  of 
questions  and  answers  from  an  English  class  illustrates  the  point: 

Q.  Then  from  there  he  went  to  what  place? 

A.  Salem. 

Q.  What  for? 

A.  To  prepare  for  college. 

Q.  Under  whom? 

A.  Worcester. 

Q.  He  went  where? 

A.  To  Bowdoin. 

Q.  Longfellow  was  not  such  an  intimate  friend,  was  hel 

A.  No. 

Q.  On  his  finishing,  he  went  where? 

A.  To  Salem. 
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Here  is  another  series  of  questions  that  gave  the  same  results,  so 
far  as  brevity  of  answers  is  concerned : 

••He  held  most  of  his  positions  through  friendship  with  whom?" 

"And  the  great  product  of  his  writing  was  what?  " 

"  His  whole  aim  was  to  move  back  to  what  place?  " 

"  If  you  had  noticed,  you  would  have  found  what  about  his  relations?  ** 

"Obliged  to  move  to  what  little  place?" 

"Nearer  still  to  what  place?" 

"The  name  of  his  home  was  What?** 

Other  questions  to  show  the  same  type,  which  was  found  in  almcst 
every  class  in  the  school,  are  the  following : 

"One  thing  we  learned  about  fungus  yesterday?  Another?  What  about 
them?    They  are  what?" 

"The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  what?"  **' 

"You  put  on  here  what?    That  wiU  be  where?    That  will  be  put  where? •• 

"  It  all  goes  back  to  what?  " 

"That  will  be  the  volume  at  what  temperature?" 

"Give  me  the  formula  for  an  acid  salt.    That  is  the  name  for  what?** 

"That  is  needed  to  get  what?    Talk  about  what  agents?" 

"  Swegen  was  followed  by  what  ruler?" 

"  Forte  modifies  what?  " 

It  seems  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  gi^en  to  show  the  serious- 
ness of  this  habit.  When  the  "  what "  or  "  whom  "  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  question,  the  teacher  has  already  done  a  good  share  of  the 
work;  the  sentence  and  setting  are  all  prepared;  the  pupil  has  but 
to  put  one  little  word  into  the  place  that  is  waiting  for  it.  This  does 
not  require  great  ability,  nor  does  it  tend  to  develop  it. 

Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  school,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  has 
the  habit  of  asking  questions  like  this.  One  teacher  asked  42  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  in  a  single  period,  several  others  between  30  and  40. 
In  a  few  cases  the  observer  would  wait  as  long  as  five  minutes  for  a 
single  question  of  another  type. 

In  one  of  the  teachers  the  habit  had  become  so  ingrained  that  it 
even  appeared  in  a  written  assignment,  which  was  to  be  copied  by 
the  children  from  the  board.  The  question  was,  "  Even  without 
knowledge  of  the  historical  setting,  the  reader  of  this  address  must 
feel  what  effects?" 

(c)  Another  factor  in  encouraging  brief  and  incomplete  answers 

is  the  habit  that  several  teachers  have  of  asking  questions  that  are 

sentences  with  a  word  or  two  left  out,  requiring  through  manner  or 

gesture  the  pupils  to  fill  in  the  gaps.    It  is  about  the  same  as  the 

inverted  "what  question"  with  the  what  left  out.     Such  teaching 

reminds  one  of  the  puzzle  page  or  of  the  "  completion  tests  "  of  the 

psychologist.     The  teacher  frames  the  puzzle  or  the  test ;  the  pupil 

supplies  the  missing  word.    It  is  needless  to  remark  that  in  this 
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case  the  teacher  does  too  much  of  the  work.  Illustrations  of  this 
habit  follow  (the  portions  spoken  by  the  pupils  being  put  in  paren- 
theses) : 

What  did  they  mean?    The  right  to  (secede)  from  the  (union). 

That  means  (secession).    The  States  tried  to  make  it  (null  and  void). 

Would  there  have  been  any  dispute  if  the  constitution  had  definitely  pro- 
vided certain  things  that  the  States  might  (do)  or  might  not  (do)? 

Was  the  constitution  for  or  against  the  (Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions)'/ 

The  things  that  are  (constitutional)  and  the  things  that  are  un- (constitu- 
tional). 

After  Boston  he  went  to  (Brook farm). 

This  habit  is  not  found  as  frequently  as  some  of  the  others,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  found  all  too  often. 

{d)  Another  factor  that  contributes  to  the  brief  answers  is  the 
habit  which  many  of  the  teachers  have  of  repeating  the  answer  given 
by  the  pupil.  If  the  teacher  were  to  repeat  the  answer  exactly  as  it 
is  given,  the  habit  would  not  be  so  harmful,  as  it  would  make  the 
teacher  realize  the  essential  incompleteness  of  that  answer.  But  the 
teacher,  in  his  eagerness,  usually  picks  on  the  fragment  extracted 
from  the  pupil,  resets  it,  and  gives  it  forth  in  a  more  complete  sen- 
tence or  in  a  new  application.  All  this  is  work  that  the  pupil  should 
do.  Another  danger  arising  from  the  repeated  answer  is  that  the 
teacher,  in  his  eagerness  to  hear  the  correct  answer,  often  fails  to 
note  mistakes.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  "  bluff  "  an  answer  or  give 
a  portion  of  it — ^just  enough  to  set  the  teacher  going  again. 

In  every  class  where  the  answers  are  fragmentary  or  brief  the 
observer  found  that  the  teacher  was  repeating  the  answer.  Nearly 
all  the  teachers  did  this  more  or  less.  So  far  as  the  observer  could 
estimate,  one  teacher  repeated  practically  every  answer  given  by  the 
class.  He  counted  over  60  successive  repetitions  before  turning  his 
attention  to  something  else.  He  observed  five  recitations  with  more 
than  60  answers  repeated  by  the  teacher,  four  with  from  40  to  60 
repetitions,  and  9  with  more  than  20  repetitions,  not  counting  the 
ones  just  mentioned. 

In  a  few  cases  he  noted  places  where  the  pupils'  answers  and  the 
teacher's  repetitions  did  not  agree.  Such  occurrences  are  particu- 
larly bad.    The  following  are  a  few  illustrations  of  this: 

"  Agrees  in  person  and  number."    "  Yes,  in  person  and  gender." 

"  A  circle."    "  Yes,  a  circle  is  a  plane  figure,  isnt  it?  " 

"  In  the  plane."    "  When  they  lie  in  the  plane,  yes." 

"  Line."    "  A  straight  line,  yes,  or  the  side  of  a  parallelogram." 

«  France."    "  Yes,  Spain." 

"  After  the  Revolutionary  War."  "  Yes,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War." 

"  Sie  durfte  sprechen."    **  Yes,  Sie  durften  sprechen.** 
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*Er  durf  sprechen.''    "  Ja,  er  darf  sprechen.'' 

**Was  soil  das/'    "  Ja,  was  soil  denn  das." 

"  Du  soUte  lemen."    "  Ja,  du  soUtest  lernen.'* 

{e)  Another  bad  habit,  closely  allied  to  this,  is  the  "Yes"  habit. 
The  teacher  in  this  case  continually  approves  or  disapproves  of  what 
the  pupU  says.  The  teacher  calls  upon  the  pupil  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  pupil  singled  out  starts  upon  his  answer  leisurely.  The 
others  in  the  class  sit  back,  knowing  that  they  are  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  answer.  Meanwhile  the  pupil 
who  is  reciting  is  eagerly  awaiting  some  sign  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  "yes"  or  a  "no"  is  coming.  He  leaves  his  forked  road  open  as 
long  as  possible.  The  teacher  who  continually  judges  the  correct- 
ness of  the  pupil's  answers  is  like  a  black  cloth  absorbing  the  rays 
of  sunlight.  The  teacher  might  as  well  be  a  mirror  reflecting  to  the 
class  the  answers  that  are  proposed,  holding  the  class  responsible  as  to 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 

A  few  of  the  teachers  in  Elyria  have  a  bad  attack  of  this  habit. 
One  teacher  says  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  every  time  a  child  answers.  An- 
other does  it  every  time  that  he  does  not  repeat  an  answer.  The 
habit  is  much  too  frequent. 

(/)  Another  tendency  which  makes  for  brevity  in  response  is  the 
habit  which  some  of  the  teachers  display  when,  after  explaining  a 
point  or  making  a  short  discussion,  they  inquire  of  the  class,  "Ts 
tliat  clear  ? "  or  "  Do  you  see  the  point  ?  "  Of  course  the  only  answer 
usually  given  is  "  Yes."  Only  once  in  all  the  classes  visited  was  there 
a  dissenting  response  given;  only  once  did  the  pupils  indicate  any 
lack  of  comprehension. 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  high-school  pupils  at  some  time  or 
other  in  our  lives  remember  with  considerable  wonder  how  often  we 
were  called  upon  in  class  for  the  exact  portion  of  the  lesson  which 
we  did  not  know  well.  We  were  accustomed  to  give  our  teachers 
credit  for  almost  supernatural  insight  into  our  foibles.  But  this 
was  probably  not  the  case.  We  supposed  that  we  understood  the 
whole  of  the  lesson,  and  only  realized  that  we  did  not  when  we  were 
called  upon  for  the  results.  This  only  goes  to  show  that  we  ma}*^ 
think  we  understand  something  when  we  really  do  not,  and  the 
way  accurately  to  determine  our  understanding  is  not  to  ask  us 
whether  we  do  or  not,  but  to  call  for  an  application  of  the  knowledge 
in  question  or  to  drill  upon  it. 

This  is  a  conmion  educational  principle  which  several  of  the  Elyria 
High  School  teachers  have  failed  to  apply.  One  teacher  in  par- 
ticular conducts  his  recitations  by  interspersing  a  series  of  talks  with 
a  few  questions,  many  of  which  are  of  the  "  Is  that  clear  "  type. 
Where  such  a  question  is  asked  the  teacher  should  at  once  know  that 
to  make  the  information  acchrate  further  questions  are  needed. 
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(£)  Thought  versus  memory  work. — ^A  recitation  depending 
mainly  upon  memory  work  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  thing.  Surely  one 
of  the  great  aims  of  school  attendance  is  obtaining  and  holding  fast 
much  knowledge  of  a  great  variety  of  things.  Thought  work  itself 
must  be  dependent  upon  a  deal  of  memory  work,  because  one  can 
not  think  with  accuracy  or  to  good  purpose  without  a  solid  basi?  of 
fact. .  To  that  extent  the  two  types  of  work  combine.  Some  of  the 
teachers  in  Elyria  High  School,  however,  confine  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  to  the  mere  recitation  of  facts  from  textbooks  or  from 
topical  outlines.  There  can  be  but  two  reasons  for  such  procedure. 
One  is  that  the  teacher  believes  firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline,  resting  the  methods  of  teaching  upon  the  assumption  that 
all  work,  so  long  as  it  is  well  done,  will  strengthen  the  mind  and 
yield  discipline.  The  other  reason  is  that  those  teachers  have  no 
clear  idea  of  why  they  are  teaching  or^of  what  they  wish  to 
accomplish. 

The  mere  fact  that  some  of  the  teachers  are  doing  more  than  mere 
memory  work  suggests  that  others  could  do  more  in  that  direction. 
The  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  a  change  of  ideas  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  themselves.  A  teacher  can  teach  successfully 
by  no  method  but  his  own.  A  teacher  can  aim  in  no  direction  but 
that  which  he  himself  deems  worthy.  The  basic  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence in  method  lies,  therefore,  in  the  theory  of  teachings  held  by  the 
individual  teacher.  Improvement  must  be  the  result  of  changed 
ideas. 

{3)  The  relative  responsibility  of  teacher  and  pupil. — ^This  diver- 
gence of  method  is  also  a  result  of  diverging  ideas  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  The  one  group  apparently  believes  that  the  way  to  edu- 
cate a  pupil  is  to  repress  him.  Education  is  a  "matter  of  holding 
down  the  individual,  of  repressing  the  wrong  responses,  of  encourag- 
ing passive  assimilation.  To  the  other  group,  education  is  a  matter 
of  encouraging  an  individual  to  act,  to  think  for  himself,  to  assume 
responsibility.  It  is  much  like  the  old  theological  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal good  and  original  sin.  The  oq^  meant  encouragement ;  the  other, 
repression.    Possibly  the  truth  lies  between  the  extremes. 

(4)  The  application  of  material  studied. — The  varying  ideas  back 
of  varying  practice  in  this  respect  lie  in  the  opposing  theories  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  subject  matter.  One  group  believes  that  any  sub- 
ject matter  carefully  learned  will  be  applied  in  time  of  need.  The 
other  believes  that  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  the  proper  application 
of  material  is  to  make  this  application  while  the  material  is  being 
learned.  No  individual  can  decide  this  question  for  all  teachers,  and 
it  requires  consideration.  The  growth  of  the  case  method  in  the 
law  schools,  and  the  development  of  the  interne  system  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  point  to  the  growing  strength  of  the  latter  idea. 
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(5)  Interest    versus  effort. — Two   opposing   ideas  of  successful 

teaching  have  caused  the  differing  practice  in  this  particular  which 

is  {ound  in  this  school.    The  hard,  distasteful  work  that  men  are 

compelled  to  do  in  the  world,  the  impossibility  of  sugar-coating  all 

tasks,  the  feeling  of  triumph  that  comes  from  compelling  people  to 

do  work  that  they  do  not  want  to  do  have  led  teachers  to  advocate 

work  that  takes  effort.    The  sluggishness  of  classes  driven  by  force, 

the  stimulation  of  work  done  for  the  work  itself  or  for  its  legitimate 

applications,  have  led  other  teachers  to  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 

interest.    Here  again  the  solution  lies  in  a  change  of  ideas. 

The  remedy. — ^Many  of  these  divergences  are  legitimate.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  these  teachers  are  doing 
right  in  using  one  method  for  one  group  and  another  method  for 
another.  It  would  be  better,  however,  if  metliods  were  consciously 
adopted  by  the  teachers  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  and  ideas  of 
other  teachers.  Each  teacher  should  know  what  the  practices  of  the 
others  are,  and  how  his  standards  compare  with  theirs. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  progress  in  the  Elyria  High  School  is  the 
isolation  of  the  teachers.  While  a  visiting  day  is  technically  pro- 
vided by  the  school  board,  very  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Many  frankly  say  that  they  have  not  seen  a  class  taught 
by  another  in  years.  Day  by  day  they  go  through  the  routine  of 
their  tasks,  hoping  that  they  are  doing  the  right  thing,  but  having  no 
standard  of  comparison  other  than  their  own  experience.  Experi- 
ments in  adjoining  rooms,  different  methods  of  approaching,  results 
of  other  methods  are  unknown  to  them.  A  physician  or  a  lawyer 
similarly  isolated  would  be  out  of  touch  with  his  profession  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  practice  of  giving  each  teacher  as  many 
sections  of  the  same  class  as  possible.  One  teacher  teaches  four  sec- 
tions of  senior  English,  another  four  sections  of  sophomore  English, 
another  all  the  history  taught  to  juniors  and  seniors.  One  teacher 
teaches  only  beginning  Latin,  another  only  Caesar.  This  practice 
applies  throughout  the  school. 

This  isolation  has  prevented  growth.  A  teacher  with  almost  no 
mechanical  faults  teaches  within  30  feet  of  a  teacher  who  is  as 
faulty  on  mechanical  details  as  any  in  the  school.  Another  teacher 
who  teaches  with  the  -sole  purpose  of  storing  the  memory  of  her 
pupils  is  separated  only  by  a  partition  from  a  teacher  who  is  stimu- 
lating thought  in  his  pupils  as  much  as  any  teacher  the  observer  has 
seen.  Within  the  walls  of  the  school  are  all  the  examples  needed  for 
improvement.    The  remedy  lies  in  breaking  down  the  isolation. 

Frequent  visits  of  the  principal  and  frequent  conferences  would 
help.    The  principal  could  direct  attention  to  mechanical  imperf  ec- 
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tions  which  the  teacher  could  not  see.  He  could  relate  the  procedure 
of  other  classes.    He  could  act  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

Faculty  meetings  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  opposing  educa- 
tional thecries  would  produce  a  more  alert  attack  on  educational 
problems.  Departmental  meetings  and  assigning  different  classes  to 
teachers  would  help.  Three  teachers  were  teaching  Ivanhoe  to  sec- 
ond-term freshmen.  One  had  a  truly  excellent  idea  for  teaching  it. 
It  would  have  been  desirable  for  these  teachers  to  discuss  methods 
of  presentation  before  taking  up  the  book;  but  each  taught  in  his 
own  way  and  without  knowledge  of  what  the  others  were  doing. 
Had  four  teachers  each  taught  a  section  on  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  instead  of  one,  and  had  there  been  discussion  before  taking 
it  up,  surely  a  better  attack  could  have  been  made. 

We  therefore  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  principal  observe  as  many  of  the  teachers  as  he  can, 
and  that  he  spend  as  much  of  his  time  in  supervision  as  possible  in 
order  that  he  may  note  and  remove  n^hanical  errors  in  teaching 
and  serve  as  a  means  of  communicating  successful  practice  from 
teacher  to  teacher. 

2.  That  a  series  of  faculty  meetings  be  devoted  to  the  findings  of 
this  section  of  the  survey.  Improvement  can  only  come  from  a  frank 
and  full  discussion  of  the  points  mentioned.  A  teacher  can  teach  by 
no  method  but  his  own. 

3.  That  the  problem  of  memory  versus  thought  be  considered,  and 
that  works  like  Dewey's  Row  We  Think,  McMurry's  How  to  Study^ 
and  Strayer  and  Northsworthy's  How  to  Teach  be  read. 

4.  That  the  problem  of  the  relative  responsibility  of  teacher  and 
pupil  be  considered,  possibly  with  the  above  books. 

5.  That  the  problem  of  applications  be  given  consideration. 

6.  That  the  problem  of  interest  versus  effort  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  Dewey's  Interest  and  Effort. 

7.  That  teachers  be  given  every  opportunity  to  visit  the  classes  of 
their  colleagues. 

8.  That  teachers  be  encouraged  to  pair  off  for  mutual  criticism 
for  the  improvement  of  their  teaching. 

9.  That  teachers  be  given  a  greater  number  of  different  sections 
to  toach.  and  that  where  this  is  done  departmental  meetings  be  en- 
couraged. 

III.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

UBBARY. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  school  library  of  some  1,200  volumes  ar- 
raiigcd  along  one  side  of  the  senior  study  hall.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  the  usual  reference  works  and  collections.    It  is  stronger  in 
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history  and  science  than  in  English.  It  has  no  regular  librarian, 
the  room  teacher  taking  charge.  It  needs  cataloguing.  Some  bind- 
ing should  be  done. 

This  library  has  two  sources  of  revenue.  About  $60  a  year  comes 
from  an  endowment  left  to  the  library  years  ago.  A  varying  sum 
is  received  annually  from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  commencement 
exercises. 

No  regular  system  appears  to  have  been  devised  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money.  If  the  Elyria  High  School  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  a  good,  up-to-date  library  must  be  maintained.  We 
recommend  that  instead  of  buying  books  by  the  haphazard  method 
of  the  past,  a  budget  system  be  introduced,  with  definite  amounts 
appropriated  to  members  of  the  various  departments  who  need  ref- 
erence material. 

The  present  arrangement  with  the  city  library,  whereby  pupils 
who  hold  cards  may  read  there  during  the  first  period,  is  unsatis- 
factory. It  limits  the  privilege  to  a  few  pupils,  and  for  the  num- 
ber who  can  take  advantage  of  it,  only  a  short  time  is  left  for 
reading. 

8UPEBVISED  STUDY. 

One  of  the  latest  ideas  in  high-school  work  is  "  supervised  study." 
There  is  manifest  need  of  doing  something  to  correct  the  aimless 
kind  of  activity  which  is  found  in  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  study 
hall  and  in  the  family  gathering  in  the  home,  where  few  pupils 
have  opportunity  to  study  uninterruptedly.  One  remedy  that  has 
been  suggested  for  this  is  to  lengthen  the  class  period,  and  to  devote 
a  portion  of  it  to  recitation  and  a  portion  to  study  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  has  been  said  to  produce  good 
results,  and  there  are  many  advocates  of  this  measure  as  there  are 
real  opponents.    Most  high-school  teachers  are  neutral. 

The  Elyria  High  School  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  some 
constructive  work  in  this  regard.  We  frankly  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  proper  sort  of  study  will  result  from  lengthening  the 
periods  and  devoting  class  time  to  it.  Probably  more  will  come 
from  better  teaching.  But  the  arrangement  of  classes  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  an  excellent  experiment.  At  present,  of  the  eight  periods 
in  the  day,  the  first  and  the  last  are  used  only  for  assembly,  labora- 
tory periods,  and  the  like.  We  recommend  that  in  certain  classes 
of  the  second  and  seventh  periods,  a  teacher  be  allowed  to  start 
earlier  or  continue  later  than  usual,  so  that  the  periods  may  contain 
60  to  70  minutes.  This  would  allow  supervised  study  to  be  tried 
out  in  those  classes,  and  the  principal  could  watch  the  results  and 
compare  with  other  classes  not  on  the  same  plan.  In  two  years 
Elyria  would  know  whether  supervised  study  was  wanted  or  not. 
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THE    KARKING    SYSTEM. 


In  the  Elyria  High  School  a  percentage  system  of  marking  is  used. 
By  that  is  meant  that  the  pupils  are  ranked  upon  the  basis  of  their 
work,  absolute  perfection  being  signified  by  100  per  cent,  absolute 
failure  by  0  per  cent.  Grades  are  supposed  to  be  entered  nearly  every 
day.  The  average  of  these  is  turned  in  to  the  section  teachers  once  a 
month,  to  be  transferred  to  cards.  These  cards  are  given  to  the 
pupils  to  take  to  their  parents.  At  the  close  of  each  semester  the 
monthly  grades  are  averaged.  If  the  pupil  receives  a  grade  of  75 
per  cent  or  above,  he  is  considered  to  have  completed  the  course 
successfully.  If  he  receives  74  per  cent  or  less,  he  fails  in  the  course, 
receives  no  credit,  and  if  he  desires  credit  in  that  course  he  must 
repeat  it. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  through  the  country  as  a  whole  there 
is  little  uniformity  in  grading.  Dr?*F.  J.  Kelly  in  his  study  of 
"  Teacher's  Marks  "  substantiated  the  conclusions  of  many  that  had 
gone  before  him,  that  there  is  the  widest  variation.  Where  courses  of 
study  are  determined  for  the  pupils,  and  little  choice  is  left  to  the 
individual,  wide  variation  is  merely  unfair  to  the  pupil.  He  knows 
that  for  certain  results  one  teacher  will  assign  a  certain  "grade"; 
with  another,  a  totally  different  grade.  He  can  merely  resign  him- 
self to  his  fate,  and  hope  to  get  an  "  easy  "  teacher  during  the  next 
semester.  In  a  school  like  the  Elyria  High  School,  however,  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  pupils  and  only  three  set  curricula,  and 
considerable  election  within  each  curriculum,  wide  variation  in 
marking  is  not  only  unjust  to  the  pupil,  but  it  tends  to  handicap  the 
system  of  election.  A  pupil  is  often  prevented  from  going  on  with 
work  that  he  knows  he  ought  to  take  because  of  the  abnormally  high 
standards  of  those  who  teach  it 

It  was  because  of  this  phase  of  the  problem,  that  the  investigator 
addressed  himself  to  a  study  of  the  marking  system  and  the  varia- 
tions in  marking  among  the  various  teachers. 

Lists  of  the  gi'ades  given  for  the  semester's  work  (fall  of  1916) 
were  procured,  arranged  so  that  it  was  relatively  easy  to  determine 
the  teacher's  name,  the  grade  and  sex  of  pupils,*  and  subject  in  which 
the  mark  was  given.  These  grades  were  the  final  grades  in  the 
courses  taken,  det^ermining  the  promotion  or  failure  of  the  student. 
The  grades  were  then  tabulated  according  to  several  classifications. 
It  was  obviously  a  statistical  task  of  too  great  extent  to  transcribe 
and  tabulatt'  in  several  different  ways  each  numerical  grade.  The  in- 
vestigator arbitrarily  divided  the  grades  into  five  groups,  namely, 
100-95,  94-89,  88-83,  82-76,  and  74-0.  All  the  failures  were  placed 
in  the  last  group.  These  grades  were  then  transferred  on  cards,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  illustration. 
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Teacher  (Miss  Terry),  Hlstoiy  ni.   2.30. 

100^ 

94-89 

88-83 

82-75 

74-0 

Total. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total.... 

I 
I 

n 
ini 

UU 

m 

mi 

II 

n 

II 

13 
12 

2 

6 

7 

6 

4 

25 

The  data,  after  being  transferred  to  the  cards,  were  assembled  in 
various  ways,  in  each  case  the  total  number  of  grades  of  a  particular 
group  being  totaled  before  the  percentages  were  figured.  Cel'tain 
conclusions  from  this  study  follow : 

1.  The  general  distribution  of  grades  for  the  school  as  a  whole  is 
as  follows: 

100-05  94r-8Q  88-83  81^-75  74^ 

6  per  cent.        17  per  cent        28  per  cent        86  per  cent.        13  per  cent 

2.  The  teachers  in  Eljma  High  School  do  not  vary  widely  in  their 
marking  either  of  boys  and  girls,  or  of  freshmen,  sophomores,  jimiors, 
or  seniors;  nor  is  there  any  special  difference  in  the  way  men  and 
women  teachers  mark.  In  other  words,  the  general  distribution  of 
marks  for  these  groups  is  about  like  that  for  the  school  as  a  whole. 

3.  It  is  much  easier  to  receive  a  high  mark  in  some  departments 

than  in  others. 

Mark8  in  the  Elyria  High  School. 


Pupils. 

100-95 

94-89 

88-83 

82-75 

74-^ 

F<»hool  as  A  wiioto..*.  .-..■..•*.......•.•.•. •...•.•*Tr 

Percent, 
6 

10 

Percent, 
17 

16 
.17 

16 
16 
19 
18 

20 
16 

Percent. 
28 

27 
29 

26 
28 
27 
29 

29 
28 

Percent. 
86 

87 
85 

39 
83 
83 
85 

81 
86 

Percent. 
18 

Bo  vs.. ........••.•.........•....••.•.••..•••••. 

16 

Oiris 

12 

PeiUOrS  .a. .«»■•■■•. •«««T»'r'r--'-.r*l«.*--rTr'r. -.•«**•-•. 

10 

Juni jrs - - 

14 

Knnhntmir— -  _      .   

16 

VT  -i^hrrtnn  .  .^-,,.,,,,,r ^-r 

13 

Mf  n  teaf^hm  ............^x t t 

14 

WoTTIATlf.iVitfJMn....  ....•....•.«••.....•.•.......■•-- 

13 

Students  receiving  mark$  of  95  to  100  per  cent. 


In  the  department  of — 

Per  eent 

German 20 

Agriculture 10 

History -— .— ■- —    9 

Mathematics . 9 

Latin 7 


In  the  department  of — 

Per  cent. 

Home  economics ; 7 

Commerce 5 

BngliBh 4 

Science 4 

Industrial  arts 1 


4.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  pass  in  some  departments  than  in 
others. 
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Btudents  failing  in  the  diffeient  departments. 

In  the  department  of — 


In  the  department  of — 

Per  cent. 
Mathematics 21 

Latin 18 

History 18 

Science 17 

Commerce 13 


Per  cent. 
English 13 

Mechanic  arts 9 

(German 8 

Agriculture 5 

Home  economics 3 


5.  One  mark  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  one  department  that 
it  means  in  another.    The  following  data  show  that : 

Per  cent  of  students  receiving  certain  marks. 


Department^. 

100-95 

Per  cen4. 
7 
5 

20 
1 
7 
4 
9 

10 
4 
9 

U-90 

8&-83 

83-75 

74-0 

Home  economics 

Per  cent. 
18 
20 
15 
24 
13 
16 
20 
22 
12 
19 

PercerU. 
30 
12 
23 
33 
35 
28 
19 
47 
27 
23 

PereenL 
80 
50 
34 
83 
29 
37 
33 
10 
40 
27 

PereenL 

3 

Commerce 

13 

OprmATi .  ,            X   .  X ........ . 

8 

Mechanic  arts 

9 

Latin 

18 

English 

13 

History 

18 

Aericulture 

5 

Science 

17 

Mathematics 

21 

6.  A  mark  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  with  one  teacher  that  it 
means  with  another.  The  following  table  shows  that.  Here  each 
teacher  in  the  Elyria  High  School  is  designated  by  a  letter.  Coupled 
with  this  is  the  percentage  of  his  classes  wliich  he  has  marked  within 
the  group  noted: 

Markings  of  the  different  teachers. 


100-95 

94-89 

88-83 

1 

52-75 

74-0 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Peret. 

Perct. 

Peret. 

P 20 

D 28 

R. 

47 

J.. 

53 

Q 36 

H 15 

E 23 

I.. 

47 

B. 

51 

L 29 

K 15 

A 22 

F. 

39 

W 

50 

V 24 

T 15 

R 22 

U. 

37 

Q. 

43 

X 23 

D 14 

r 21 

N. 

37 

H. 

41 

N 18 

0 12 

F 20 

A. 

37 

O. 

40 

M 17 

M 10 

1 20 

C. 

35 

0. 

37 

J 17 

R 10 

N 20 

O. 

35 

V. 

37 

T 15 

X 8 

W 20 

E. 

34 

U. 

36 

S 14 

B 7 

K 19 

M. 

31 

F. 

36 

W....13 

L 7 

0 19 

K. 

.30 

P. 

34 

B 12 

G 6 

T 19 

D. 

28 

E. 

34 

0 12 

W 6 

H 17 

H. 

24 

X. 

33 

U 11 

A 4 

M 17 

B. 

23 

c. 

32 

K 10 

C 4 

S 17 

P. 

23 

A. 

31 

0 8 

S 4 

V 16 

T. 

23 

L. 

31 

P 8 

E 3 

P 15 

X. 

23 

I.. 

30 

l:::::i 

J 2 

O 14 

V. 

22 

T- 

28 

U 2 

U 14 

L. 

21 

D. 

28 

O 5 

V 1 

X 13 

0. 

20 

K. 

26 

R 5 

Q 1 

L 12 

J.. 

19 

M. 

25 

F 5 

1 1 

Q 11 

8. 

IS 

N. 

25 

H 3 

N 0 

J 9 

W 

12 

s. 

23 

1 2 

F 0 

B 7 

Q. 

11 

R. 

16 

D 2 
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Teachers  P,  H,  K,  T,  D,  and  O  are  clearly  giving  more  marks 
from  95  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  than  the  best  judgment  of  all  the 
teachers  would  warrant.  In  the  same  way  teachers  Q,  L,  V,  X,  N, 
and  M  are  clearly  "  failing  "  many  more  of  their  pupils,  in  a  similar 
way,  than  the  judgment  of  the  entire  group  would  indicate.  When 
one  teacher  "  fails  "  36  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact,  while  another  fails  but  2  per  cent,  something  is  wrong. 
One  teacher  is  either  exceedingly  good  and  the  other  exceedingly  bad, 
or  one  has  standards  much  higher  than  others,  and  one  has  standards 
much  lower  than  others.  Pupils  will  gravitate  from  the  classes  of 
those  high  up  in  the  last  column  to  those  low  down,  while  the  move- 
ment will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  first  column.  Surely  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  teachers  to  have  standards  more  nefirly 
alike. 

7.  Some  teachers  in  Elyria  High  School  do  not  mark  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  way.  Some  favor  boys ;  some,  girls;  some  fail  more  boys; 
some,  more  girls.  The  point  is  not  as  important  as  the  other,  but  its 
investigation  brings  out  several  cases  in  which  mention  of  it  to  the 
teacher  may  do  some  good.  Teachers  B,  K,  L,  M.  N,  V,  and  X  fail 
a  larger  percentage  of  boys  than  girls,  while  teachers  J,  O,  Q,  S,  and 
T  fail  a  larger  percentage  of  girls  than  boys.  It  seems  hardly  prob- 
able that  such  wide  variations  should  exist.  The  other  teachers  are 
not  making  wide  differences  in  their  judgments  of  boys  and  girls. 

8.  The  school  at  present  has  a  well-defined  standard  of  marking. 
There  are  not  wide  variations  from  this  in  large  groups.  Individuals 
and  departments,  however,  do  vary  widely.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  principal  to  talk  with  the  teachers  who  vary  most  widely 
from  the  standards  set  down  by  the  combined  judgment  of  the  rest 
of  the  school,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  causes  for  either  the  poor 
teaching  and  high  standards  or  good  teaching  and  low  standards. 
There  should  not  be  such  wide  variation  from  teacher  to  teacher. 

.9.  Experience  in  many  studies  of  marking,  and  in  variations  in  all 
other  phases  of  human  abilities,  shows  that  people  vary  about  as  the 
"normal  curve  of  distribution."  Where  a  five-step  scale  is  used — 
that  is,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E — it  has  been  found  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances about  3  per  cent  fall  into  the  A  group,  about  22  per  cent 
in  the  B  group,  about  50  per  cent  in  the  C  group,  about  22  per  cent  in 
the  D  group,  and  about  8  per  cent  in  the  E  group.  It  seems  that  the 
children  in  Elyria  High  School  are  marked  both  too  high  and  too 
low.  It  hardly  seems  probable  that  as  many  as  20  per  cent  of  a  class 
would  be  able  to  do  perfect  work ;  and  we  fail  to  see  how  a  teacher 
could  rest  content  with  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  children 
failing  in  the  work,  particularly  when  a  conference  hour  is  provided 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 
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The  cost  of  instruction  in  the  Elyria  High  School  is  well  balanced 
in  the  various  departments.  Basing  the  cost  of  instruction  on  the 
enrollment  in  tlie  classes  on  September  20  (the  end  of  the  third  week) 
as  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  places  are  provided,  and  estimating 
the  costs  on  the  basis  of  1,000  sixty-minute  student  hours,  we  have 
the  following  costs  for  the  several  departments.  (For  example,  if  a 
teacher  has  40  children  in  a  class  for  45  minutes,  she  has  taught  30 
student  hours.) 

Cost  per  1,000  student  hours  of  the  various  departments  in  Elyria  High  School. 

Ck)minerce $76.28 

I^Un 77. 36 

Agriculture 67. 80 

Mathematics 66. 84 


Modern    lan- 

History  

$57.88 

guages 

$66.30 

Natural  science. 

54.04 

Home  economics 

61.84 

English 

53.65 

Industrial  arts. 

62.60 

Drawing 

48.75 

Music 

38.34 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  find  in  a  high  school  such  an  eves  balance 
between  the  various  types  of  work.  The  management  is  highly  to  be 
commended  on  its  efficiency. 

At  the  same  time  the  costs  in  the  Elyria  High  School  are  also  well 
balanced  so  far  as  being  within  the  "  zone  of  safety,"  as  Prof.  Bob- 
bitt  calls  it.  The  costs  of  various  subjects  compared  with  the  data 
tabulated  by  Prof.  Bobbitt  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Costs  per  IjOOO  student  hours  of  various  subjects  in  Elyria  High  School  com- 
pared irith  other  cities. 


AGRICULTUBE. 

De  Kalb,  IH $118 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans '  106 

Elyria,  Ohio 68 

Maple  Lake,  Minn 58 

Brazil,  Ind 58 

Russell,  Kans 52 

Mount  CarroH,  111 44 

Noblesville,   Ind 40 

Boonvllle,  Mo 31 

Greensburg,  Ind 35 

Washington,   Mo 20 

HI8TOBY. 

Elgin,    in 127 

Maple  Lake,  Minn 109 

De  Kalb,  111 103 

Mishawaka,   Ind 91 

San  Antonio,  Tex 83 

Greensburg,  Ind 82 

Waukegan,  111 79 

Harvey,    111 76 


HISTORY — continued.  , 

Mount  Carroll,  111 $73 

East  Chicago,  Ind 71 

East  Aurora,  111 63 

South  Bend,  Ind 02 

Granite  City,  111 59 

I>eavenworth,  Kans 58 

Elyria,    Ohio 58 

Noblesville,   Ind 54 

Boonville,  Mo 53 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans__-^ 52 

Russell,    Kans 48 

Brazil,    Ind 46 

Morgan  Park,  111 45 

Washington,  Mo 41 

Norfolk,  Nebr 33 

Junction  City,  Kans 28 

GOMMEBCE. 

Elgin,  m 113 

De  Kalb,  111 112 

San  Antonio,  Tex 103 
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Cotto  per    tfiOO    whident  hourn  of  varioui   tubjeeU  in  JKlyria  High  8dU>ol  com- 
pared vfith  other  cttiet--GoDtinued. 


oomcBKCs— <K>iitiiiued. 


Yfaakilngton,   Mo 

Mishawaka,  Ind 

BooQTUle,  Ind 


Eljfria,  Ohio 

Waakegan,  HI 

NoblesvlUe,  Ind 

East  Chicago,  Ind 

Harvey,  Kans — - 

Leavenworth,  Kans — 


Junction  City,  Kana. 


Granite  City,  111 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans.. 
Aurora,  111 


Rockford,  111.. 

Brazil,  Ind ^ 

Nashville,  Tenn 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Greensburg,  Ind - 


$100 

83 

81 

76* 

73 
72 
72 

eo 

60 
54 
54 
52 
49 
49 
47 
46 
43 
23 


HOME  BOON OlOCS. 

De  KaJb.  Ill 

San  Antonio,  Tex .. 

Waukegan,  111 

Greensburg,   Ind 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Harvey,   111 


South  Bend,  Ind 

Noblesville,  Ind 

Elyria,  Ohio 


174 
88 

83 
81 
79 
77 
72 
62 

Mishawaka,  Ind Ul 

Elgin,   111 60 

Rockford,   HI 48 

Junction  City,  Kans™ ^ 46 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans 45 

41 
39 
80 
36 
35 


Maple  Lake,  Minn 

£ast  Aurora,  111 

East  Chicago,  Ind 


Russell,  Kans 

Leavenworth,  Kans 


lahh. 

Maple  Lake,  HI 244 

University  High,  Chicago,  111 174 

Russell,  Kans 170 

Elgin,  ni 138 

Mishawaka,  Ind 126 

San  Antonio,  Tex 103 

Harvey,  111 92 

South  Bend,  Ind- 86 

615W— 18 8 


LATIN— continued. 


$71) 


74 
04 


Junction  City,  Kans 

Elyria,  Ohio . 

Leavenworth,  Kans 

JDe  Kalb,  111 

Washington,  Mo 

East  Aurora,  111 

Mount  Carroll,  111 : 62 

Waukegan,  111 61 

Noblesville,   Ind 61 

Brazil,  Ind 54 

Morgan  Park,  111 53 

Granite  City,  Bl 52 

Rockford,  111 49 

Norfolk,  Nebr 4S 

Boonville,  Mo 4S 

Greensburg,  Ind 46 

MATHEMATICS. 

University  High,  Chicago,  111 169 

Mishawaka,  Ind 112 

Elgin,  ni 100 

Maple  Lake,  Minn . 100 

Granite  City,  111 '. 88 

East  Chicago,  Ind 82 

74 
69 
60 
67 
63 
62 
61 
59 


De  Kalb,  111 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Harvey,  111 

E^flria,  Ohio 

Waukegan,  HI 

South  Bend,  Ind 

East  Aurora,  111 

Rockford,  111 

Boonville,  Ind 58 

Brazil,  Ind 56 

Leavenworth,  Kans 56 

Greensburg,  Ind 54 

Morgan  Park,  111 53 

NoblesvUle,  Ind 52 

Norfolk,  Nebr 42 

Washington,  Mo ^ 41 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans^ 38 

Russell,  Kans 84 

Junction  City,  Kans a3 

Mount  Carroll,  111 30 

ENGLISH. 

De  Kalb,  111 105 

Mishawaka,  Ind 95 

East  Chicago*  Ind 85 
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pared  with  other  ctti««— -Continued. 


ENGLISH — continued. 

Elgin,  ni $82 

Harvey,   111 71 

Waukegan,    111 68 

San  Antonio,  Tex 68 

South  Bend,  Ind 66 

East  Aurora,  111 58 

Boonville,  Mo 51 

Elyria,  Ohio 54 

Leavenworth,  Kans ' 52 

Rockford,  111 51 

Greensburg,  Ind 51 

Noblesville,  Ind 50 

Brazil,  Ind- 49 

Maple  Lake,  Minn 47 

Morgan  Park,  III 44 

Junction  City,  Kans__ 43 

Mount  Carroll,  111 40 

Granite  City,  Dl 89 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans 88 

MODEBN   LANOUAOKS. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 114 

Elgin,  111 109 

Mlshawaka,  Ind 98 

De  Kalb,  111 96 

East  Chicago,  Ind 82 

Waukegan,  111 81 

Harvey,  111 80 

East  Aurora,  111 78 

Noblesville,   Ind 68 

Elyria,  Ohio 66 

Greensburg,  Ind 65 

South  Bend,  Ind 63 

Rockford,  111 62 

Leavenworth,  Kans 61 

Washington,  Mo 61 

Brazil,  Ind 54 

Junction  City,  Kans 53 

Boonville,  Mo 45 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans 43 

Norfolk,  Nebr 43 

Russell,  Kans 42 

Maple  Lake,  Minn 87 

Granite  City,  111 33 


NATUBAL  8CIENCB. 


De  Kalb,  111 

University  High,  Chicago,  111 


140 
-    130 


NATUHBL  8GiENOK--continued. 

Waukegan,   111 $125 

East  Chicago,  Ind 125 

Harvey,  111 101 

East  Aurora,  111 8S 

Elgin,  111 S-\ 

Morgan  Park,  111 71 

San  Antonio,  Tex 68 

Bonner  Springs,  Kans 65 

Maple  Lake,. Minn 64 

South  Bend,  Ind 62 

Mlshawaka,  Ind 60 

Mount  Carroll,  111 60 

Boonville,  Mo 58 

Granite  City,  Ind 56 

Russell,  Kans 56 

Elyria,  Ohio 5^ 

Norfolk,  Nebr 54 

I^eavenworth,  Kans 54 

Brazil,  Ind 52 

Rockford,  111 50 

Noblesville,  Ind 50 

Greensburg,  Ind 49 

Junction  City,  Kans 34 

Washington,  Mo 30 

Russell,  Kans 38 

Washington,  Mo 34 

Norfolk,  Nebr 28 

INDUSTBIAL   ARTS. 

Junction  City,  Kans 148 

Elgin,   ni 139 

Aurora,  111 133 

De  Kalb,  111 12S 

Waukegan,  111 122 

South  Bend,  Ind 111 

Boonville,  Mo lOS 

San  Antonio,  Tex 103 

Mlshawaka,  Ind 82 

Russell,  Kans 6S 

Noblesville,   Ind 67 

Rockford,  111 64 

Elyria,  Ohio 63 

Harvey,    111 56 

Leavenworth,  Kans 54 

Norfolk.  Nebr 48 

Greensburg,  Ind 35 

East  Chicago,  Ind 21 
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A.  munber  of  factors  might  combine  to  determipe  the  costs,  the 
BaVarios  of  the  teachers,  the  number  of  periods  taught  per  day,  and 
the  size  of  the  sections.    Are  these  well  balanced! 

The  teachers  do  not  teach  too  many  hours  a  week.  Prof.  Bobbitt 
gives  a  tahle  showing  the  median  length  of  the  teaching  week  in  the 
various  subjects  in  the  schools  he  studied,  together  with  the  quartile 
range.  Giving  this  and  comparing  the  average  length  of  teaching 
week  (the  median  is  inaccurate  with  so  few  cases)  in  Elyria  High 
School,  it  is  clear  that  the  teachers  do  not  teach  too  many  periods 
as  compared  with  other  schools.^ 

Length  of  teaching  week  per  teacher  and  9Ubfeot,  Biyria  and  other$. 


Sabjeeta. 

Zone  of 
Bftfety. 

Med.  00 

minute 

hours 

per 

teficher 

per  week 

mother 

atiea. 

Tn 
Elyria. 

Azncult  ure. 

28-23 
28-23 
27-23 
26-20 

26-22 
26-21 
26-20 
26-21 
26-20 
2&-22 

25.4 
24.1 
24.1 
23.3 
23.3 
23.2 
23.2 
23.1 
23.0 
22.5 

18.  .58 

Houaehold  oocupfttioos 

22.  .■jO 

Codunefoe.  .••.•.•.••«••...••••.•.............•.•••.....•••.....•......«.. 

30.00 

Enidish 

18.58 

Hathemtttlei 

18.58 

lAtin 

18.58 

If  odem  laopiases 

18.58 

Bhopwork  (Industrfal  arts) 

30.00 

History 

18.58 

Scienim. .  . . 

25.50 

In  all  but  commerce,  shopwork,  and  science  the  teachers  in  Elyria 
High  School  are  well  below  the  median  and  below  the  zone  of  safety. 
This  would  increase  costs,  not  lower  them. 

Nor  are  the  sections  especially  large.  The  median  section  for  the 
school  is  21  pupils.  The  entire  distribution  of  sections  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Size  of  sections  in  Elyria  High  School. 

Students. 

Subjects. 

Median 
num- 
bers. 

1-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

26-29 

80-34 

40 

AericulLure  .        ............. 

24 

14 

17 

24 

26 

15 

20 

24 

26 

41.5 

21 

16 

4 

1 

1 

CnminerfTiA]  work. 

4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Druwln^              ............... 

Endi^h         

8 
0 

9 
6 

2 
3 

Hwtorv     . 

H nmi* Mmnomicfl .    .«-t 

2 

1 

5 

I 
1 

1 

11 
3 
2 

Latin               --   ..---- 

7 
9 
2 

1 
4 
3 

If ArtwimAtiMi . .    ......... 

3 
2 

MnHd^m  Iftn^illWQII .  .•..•-••.. 

Music 

4 

fii*(«ni» 

3 
4 

6 
3 

IfiHtictrtel Arts.    ........•••-« 

*  • '  ■  * 

2 

Tt^ml       ......•• 

21 

2 

1 

16 

27 

46 

25 

11 

4 

X  (M^M. ......•""" 

^Tlie  School  Review,  Oct.  191S. 
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Bize  of  $eetions  in  Elyria  High  School  compared  icith  upper  and  lower  fifUNT' 

tilcM  of  a  number  of  other  oUie$  (BablHtt). 


Elyila. 

Other  dtiet. 

Subjects. 

Median. 

Upper 
qnaitUe. 

Median. 

Lovrer 
quartile. 

Music 

41.6 

24 

24 

26 

21 

24 

14 

17 

26 

20 

15 

10 

88 

34 
24 
28 
23 
36 
23 
24 
20 
19 
23 
18 

58 
22 
31 
31 
30 
19 
29 
18 
17 
17 
17 
14 

43 

PngUsh 

20 

18 

History 

17 

Science • 

16 

Agriculture .* 

18 

Commerce 

15 

Drawing 

14 

MndpmlftnjniftrM . 

15 

Latin I...! '....'..'.'.'.'.'. 

14 

Household  occupations 

13 

Fhopwork 

12 

Elyria  is  clearly  at  about  the  central  tendency  of  the  cities  studied 
by  Babbitt.  The  expenses  of  instruction  are  well  distributed  from 
department  to  department    It  is  at  about  the  median. 

The  salary  of  the  prmoipal. — ^The  latest  available  compilation  of 
statistics  of  salaries  of  high-school  principals  is  for  the  year  1913-14. 
At  that  time  the  principal  of  the  Elyria  High  School  received  $1,600, 
which  was  $100  less  than  the  median  and  $73  less  than  the  average 
paid  to  high-school  principals  in  the  cities  of  the  country  whose 
population  was  between  10,000  and  25,000. 

The  Elyria  principal  now  receives  $1,700,  exactly  the  median  sal- 
ary in  1913-14.  Since  that  time,  however,  salaries  have  increased 
throughout  the  country,  and  undoubtedly  the  median  salary  is  still 
greater  than  that  of  the  Elyria  school.  A  reasonable  increase  should 
be  granted  to  him.  The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  223 
high-school  principals: 

Salariea  of  Mgh-school  principals  in  ciHe*  of  10,000  to  25,000  population  in 


Principals 
receiving. 

$3,  500 1 

3,  000 1 

2.  900 1 

2,  800 2 

2,  700 S 

2,  600 2 

2,  500 7 

2,  400 6 


Principals 
receiving:. 

$2,  300 4 

2.  200 13 

2, 100 6 

2,  000 c  20 

1,  900 _• 0 

1,  800 SO 

1,  700 16 

1.  600 20 


Principals 
receiving. 

$1,  500 31 

1,  400 19 

1,  800 16 

I,  200 10 

1,100 6 

900 2 


Median,  $1,700 ;  average,  $1,673.    At  that  time  Elyria  paid  $1,600. 


TEACHERS. 


The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  at  Elyria  are  sur- 
prisingly low.  The  median  salary  is  $1,000,  or  $100  more  than  it 
was  in  1912-13.  The  distribution  of  salaries  of  23  teachers  employed 
in  tlie  fall  of  1916-17  was  as  follows : 


Salaries  of  teachers^  1916-17, 


$1,350 
1,250 
1,200 
1,150 
1.100 
1,050 


Teachers. 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


$1,000 
950 
900 
850 
800. 
750. 


Teachers. 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
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Kearney,  N.  J $1,  000 

Kenosha,  Wis 1,  OOo 

Morristown,  N.  J 1,  000 

Ann  Arbor,  Biich 1,  000 


Goiaparing  the  median  salary  in  Elyria  with  the  median  salary  of 
ceTtain  other  cities  of  about  the  same  size  (reducing  the  median  to 
conform  to  similarity  of  dates)  we  have  the  following: 

Medi<in  salaries  of  JUghrSchoool  tetichers  in  certain  cities. 

Alameda,   Cal |1,440 

Pl&lnfl^,  N.  J 1,  800 

Norwood,  Ohio 1,  800 

Fresno,  Cal 1,  800 

Boise,   Idaho 1,800 

W«?«t   Chester,   Pa 1,  200 

WUklnsbnrg,    Pa 1, 200 

Harkensack,  N.  J 1, 150 

Gary,    Ind 1, 100 

Trinidad,    Colo 1,100 

Port  Chester.  N.  Y 1, 100 

Sioux  Falls,  N.  Dak 1, 100 

Ererett,    Wash 1,  080 

B^'llevlfie.    Ill 1,  000 

Dunkirk,  N.  J 1,  000 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  such  a  low  price  paid  for 
teaching,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  marked  deficiencies  in 
other  lines,  such  as  very  yoimg  teachers,  teachers  without  experience, 
poorly  trained  teachers,  etc.    But  this  is  not  the  case. 

1.  The  teachers  of  Elyria  High  School  are  exceptionally  well 
trained.  The  median  teacher  has  had  a  four-year  college  course; 
three  have  done  graduate  work ;  while  only  seven  have  had  less  than  a 
complete  college  course. 

Tears  of  training  beyond  elementary  school^  Elyria  Mghrschool  teachers. 


Mollne,    ni 

Adrian,    Mich 

Muncie,    Ind 

Leavenworth,  Kans 
Bast  Chicago,  Ind- 

Elyrla,    Ohio 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Sandoiky,    Ohio 

Burlinmn,  Iowa 

Ofrmaboro,    Ky 


9r»o 
9r)0 
93n 

900 
900 
900 
900 
875 
855 
855 


9  years. 


8|  years 

8i  years 

8  years 


Teachers. 

1 

1 

1 

13 


Teachers. 

6i  years 1 

5i  years 1 

5  years 3 


2.  The  teachers  of  Elyria  High  School  have  had  successful  experi- 
ence in  high-school  work.  The  teaching  done  and  the  amount  of  each 
kind  is  given  in  the  following  table,  in  months: 

Experience  of  Blyria  High  School  teachers. 


No. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
K. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Total 

teaching 

ezpertenoe. 


MoiUht. 

360 

806 

232 

171 

140 

132 

114 

111 

100 

88 

87 

80 

78 

72 

63 

54 

54 

43 

18 

18 

18 

18 


In 


iPTMont 
^aoe. 


MonOu, 

126 

198 

212 

36 

140 

45 

106 

70 

36 

77 

36 

27 

0 

54 

45 

54 

18 

43 

18 

18 

0 

0 


In  high  school. 

In  elemsntary  school. 

City. 

Rural. 

aty. 

Rural. 

Month*. 

153 

198 

212 

36 

140 

45 

105 

70 

100 

77 

86 

80 

0 

54 

63 

54 

36 

43 

18 

18 

9 

0 

Month*. 

Month*, 
Wl 

Month*. 

99 

9 

20 

108 

27 

27 

60 

9 

32 

9 

9 

2 

51 

20 

68 

18 

• 

18 

9 

9 
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The  mediau  teacher  of  the  Elyria  High  School  has  had  a  total 
experience  of  80  months,  48  months  of  which  have  been  spent  in  the 
present  place.  All  but  8  have  had  experience  in  high-school  work 
previous  to  the  present  year,  and  only  1  has  had  less  than  two 
years'  experience  previous  to  the  present  year. 

8.  The  teachers  of  Elyria  High  School  are  a  mature  group  of 
teachera    Their  ages  are  as  follows: 


Ages  of  teachers  in  Elyria  High  SchooU 


Teachers. 

Under  25 2 

25-29 6 

30-34 7 

35-39 3 

40-44 1 


45-49. 
50-54. 
55-59. 
60-64- 


Teachers. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4.  The  teachers  of  Elyria  High  School  have  had  considerable  work 
in  education.  The  amount  of  work  which  each  had  done  in  education 
and  psychology,  computed  to  a  common  standard,  the  semester-hour 
basis,  is  shown  in  the  following : 


Professioiial  study  by  teachers. 


Semester  hours  in  education: 
0 


Teachers. 
-       7 


5-10 

10-15 

15-20 - 

20-25 

25  and  over 


2 
4 
3 
3 


Considering  that  the  teachers  of  the  Elyria  High  School  are  well 
educated,  have  had  successful  experience,  are  mature,  and  have  had 
training  in  psychology  and  education,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are 
not  better  paid.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  previously  lived  in  Elyria  or  the  vicinity,  and  that  the 
opportunity  to  teach  at  home  among  familiar  surroundings  and 
friends  outweighs  the  higher  salaries  that  would  be  paid  elsewhere. 
Only  a  few  of  the  teachers  have  any  appreciable  income  outside  of 
school  work,  but  the  fact  that  a  good  many  live  at  home  with  their 
parents  in  effect  increases  their  salaries  a  little.  Eleven  of  the  teach- 
ers are  graduates  of  the  Elyria  High  School  itself,  seven  from  high 
schools  in  northern  Ohio,  and  only  five  from  other  places.  Nearly 
every  teacher  in  the  school  secured  his  place  through  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  former  superintendent,  showing  that  the  school 
was  not  bidding  for  teachers  in  the  open  market. 

The  teachers  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  community, 
only  six  not  working  either  in  the  clubs,  Sunday  schoolsi  Young 
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Men's  Cliristian  Association,  or  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  is  their  lack 
of  attendance  upon  summer  schools.  This  is  not  so  necessary  as  it 
might  be  if  they  were  not  so  well  trained,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
15  of  ihe  teachers  have  not  been  to  a  summer  school  since  gradua- 
tion from  college.  The  salaries  paid,  of  course,  do  not  warrant 
much  expense  for  study  during  vacations. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  Elyria  High 
School  be  increased  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  outside.  Ten  teach- 
ers have  been  drawn  away  from  Elyria  by  Cleveland  and  other 
cities  during  the  past  10  years. 

2.  We  also  recommend  that  efforts  of  teachers  to  increase  their 
worth  to  the  schools  of  Elyria  by  study  at  summer  schools  and  in 
other  ways  be  given  proper  recognition. 

POSSIBLE  BCONOMUBS. 

In  addition  to  the  plans  previously  mentioned,  there  are  at  least 
three  ways  in  which  the  Elyria  High  School  may  economize  the  time 
of  the  pupils  who  enter  its  doors.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Elyria  that 
boys  and  girls  are  entering  professional  life  at  a  later  age  than  boys 
and  girls  in  other  countries.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  present 
senior  class  were  19  or  older  last  June.  The  following  "  age-grade  " 
table  shows  the  maturity  of  the  student  body. 

Ages  and  grades  of  pupils  in  Elyria  High  School. 


Ondes. 

Ages. 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

First  year 

7 

49 
10 

50 
48 
11 

37 

79 

39 

7 

9 
34 
43 
29 

2 

7 

30 

24 

Second  yesr... 

2 

8 
17 

1 

Third  year 



Fourtli  year.. .......  •••..... 

2 

2 

• 

Anything  which  will  enable  the  boys  and  girls  to  finish  school  at  an 
earlier  age,  or  to  complete  more  of  the  course  before  they  are  forced 
to  stop  school,  would  be  a  good  thing.  Three  measures  may  be  more 
or  less  completely  adopted  to  further  this  purpose:  (1)  The  school 
might  continue  for  a  longer  time  each  year;  (2)  the  pupils  in  certain 
cases  might  be  allowed  to  carry  more  work;  and  (3)  a  closer  relation- 
ship might  be  made  with  the  elementary  school  whereby  the  break 
between  the  two  institutions  would  be  lessened,  so  that  the  boys  and 
girls  might  get  an  earlier  start  in  the  high  school. 

(J)  Inoreasing  the  time  given  to  school  work. — ^The  Elyria  High 
School  has  a  term  of  38  weeks,  an  unusually  long  term.  Many  other 
schools  in  the  North  Central  Association  run  but  35  or  36  weeks,  and 
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still  receive  the  same  credit  for  a  year's  work.  If  Elyria  High  School 
were  to  institute  a  summer  term  of  nine  weeks,  and  add  to  that  two 
or  three  weeks  of  the  winter  term,  a  summer  course  completing  from 
one- fourth  to  one-half  of  a  year's  work  might  be  offered.  If  a  student 
were  to  take  one-third  of  a  year's  work  every  sunmier,  the  course  could 
be  completed  in  three  years,  a  saving  of  an  entire  year.  If  com- 
pulsory military  training  is  adopted  by  this  country  some  such  plan 
as  this  will  be  needed  to  make  up  the  time  to  be  lost  in  that  May. 
This,  of  course,  will  increase  the  total  expense  for  salaries,  but  it  will 
be  making  a  better  use  of  the  school  plant  In  tiihe  some  such  plan 
as  this  should  be  adopted. 

(f )  Allowing  certain  pupils  to  carry  m/yre  work. — ^Individuals  dif- 
fer widely.  On  the  race  track  we  expect  certain  boys  to  nm  much 
faster  than  others,  in  the  declamation  contest  we  are  not  surprised  at 
inequalities  in  ability,  but  in  high  school  we  usually  insist  that  every 
boy  and  every  girl  carry  four  subjects,  no  matter  whether  he  or  she 
is  bright  or  dull.  It  is  well  known  to  anyone  who  has  made  any 
psychological  study  of  variations  in  ability  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  for 
certain  children  to  carry  five  subjects  as  it  is  for  certain  others  to 
carry  three.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  bright,  healthy  children 
should  not  be  permitted  to  carry  five  subjects  and  graduate  in  three 
years. 

At  present  in  the  Elyria  High  School  relatively  few  are  carrying 
more  or  less  than"  the  normal  amount.  The  following  table  gives  the 
conditions  on  February  15,  1917: 

Xvmhrr  of  pvpils  in  Elyria  High  School  carrying  2,  5,  4>  <^nd  5  courses. 


Two 
C3ur5e5. 

Tliree 
CJurses. 

Four 
courses. 

Five 
courses. 

Freshmen, , 

»4 
13 

161 

170 

lOd 

72 

2 

Sciphomores 

13 

Jiini  »rs 

11 

Seniors.... 

•2 

6 

»  From  (lelln']uent  school. 

s  Six  taking  music  outside. 

*  Doing  ofBce  work  outside:  need  but  two  units  to  graduate. 

4  Taking  music  outside. 

Most  of  the  pupils  carrying  less  than  four  courses  are  carrying 
music  in  addition.  Those  from  the  delinquent  school  are  carrying 
but  three.  In  the  same  fashion,  why  should  not  the  exceptionally 
able,  coming  from  the  elementary  school,  be  allowed  to  elect  an 
extra  subject,  or  rather  be  encouraged  to  elect  it.  It  would  make 
for  earlier  graduation.    It  would  save  a  year  for  many. 

(3)  A  better  orgayiization  of  the  program  of  studies. — At  present 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  school  at  Elyria  are  almost  com- 
pletely separate.    In  the  grade  schools  the  children  sit  in  one  room; 
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in  tbe  Ugh  scliool  they  move  about;  in  the  grade  schools  thej  have 
but  one  teacher  except  in  manual  training  and  mathematics;  in  the 
hi^  school  they  Lave  many.  In  the  elementary  school  the  same 
Gub^ects  are  studied  throughout  most  of  the  course;  in  the  high 
school  new  ones  are  taken  up  with  relative  frequency.  One  of  the 
large  elementary  schools  is  on  the  same  plat  of  ground  as  the  high 
school,  yet  the  two  are  in  no  way  connected.  Few  high-school  teach- 
ers have  seen  an  elementary-school  class  taught  since  they  left  the 
eighth  grade.  Few  elementary-school  teachers  have  seen  a  high- 
school  class  taught  since  they  themselves  were  in  the  high  school. 
Not  a  single  reference  was  made  in  any  first-year  high-school  class 
that  was  visited  to  any  elementary  school  work  that  might  have  gone 
before.  The  high-school  teachers  were  quite  as  unfamiliar  with  any 
of  the  details  of  the  eighth  grade  work  as  the  eighth  grade  teachers 
were  of  the  high-school  work.  One  teacher  appointed  in  February 
had  a  little  work  in  both  schools;  a  few  of  the  manual  training  classes 
are  held  in  the  high  school.    These  are  the  only  connections. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  this  organiza- 
tion, the  result  of  accidental  combinations  of  differing  types  of 
schools  in  our  educational  system.  There  is  no  psychological,  socio- 
logical, or  practical  reason  why  "elementary-school  work"  should 
continue  for  eight  years  and  then  suddenly  give  way  to  "  high-school 
work."  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  a  break  between  the  two.  Va- 
rious attempts  are  being  made  all  over  the  United  States  to  remedy 
this  evil,  which,  of  course,  is  not  peculiar  to  Elyria.  Many  element- 
ary schools  have  introduced  departmental  work  in  the  upper  grades, 
allowing  for  greater  specialization  of  the  teaching  force,  with  the 
consequent  increase  in  efficiency,  striving  to  make  the  elementary 
school  more  like  the  high  school.  Other  cities  have  tried  to  make 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  more  like  the  elementary  school,  giv- 
ing one  or  two  teachers  entire  charge  of  a  section.  Some  cities  pro- 
mote the  eighth-grade  teacher  with  the  class,  making  her  a  section 
teacher  of  the  new  first-year  high-school  class,  and  having  her  con- 
tinue the  Latin  and  algebra  which  she  started  the  year  before.  In 
this  way  all  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  teachers  teach  one  grade  or 
the  other  every  two  years. 

Without  doubt  the  most  successful  ^lution  of  the  difficulty  has 
heen  in  the  introduction  of  the  junior  high  school.  This  movement 
has  been  viewed  as  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  high  school 
downward.  In  reality  it  is  fully  as  much  an  extension  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  upward.  The  elementary  school  and  the  high  school 
were  all  right  so  long  as  one  was  for  the  training  of  followers  and 
the  other  for  the  training  of  leaders.  But  the  spirit  of  democracy 
has  grown,  and  the  high  school  has  changed  from  a  preparatory 
school  to  a  real  college  of  the  people,  beyond  which  not  more  than  4 
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per  cent  of  the  people  go.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  those  who  enter 
it  leave  before  the  close  of  the  second  year.  A  change,  therefore,  is- 
urgently  needed  which  will  wipe  out  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  elementary  and  the  high  school.  For  the  commercial  curriculum 
does  not  really  start  any  commercial  work  until  the  second  high- 
school  year.  Yet,  as  Van  Denburg  in  his  study  of  the  New  York 
high  schools  has  showed,  pupils  leave  in  great  numbers  to  enter 
business  before  the  close  of  the  first  high-school  year.  For  the  col- 
lege preparatory  group,  the  four  years  of  training  are  not  sufficient ; 
nor  do  we  see  the  like  of  it  in  any  other  great  country.  German  boys 
start  Latin  in  the  class  corresponding  to  our  fourth  grade,  and  a 
similar  condition  prevails  in  France. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  recommended  that  Elyria  adopt 
the  six-three-three  plan  of  organization  for  its  schools.  In  this  plan 
the  first  six  grades  become  the  elementary  school ;  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  become  the  junior  high  school;  and  the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth  grades  the  senior  high  school. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  first  five  or  six  years 
of  school  to  impart  the  tools  and  basal  concepts  of  education  by 
means  of  interesting  subject  matter,  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  school  to  impart  interesting  subject  mat- 
ter by  means  of  the  tools  and  basal  concepts  learned  in  the  earlier 
grades.  This  shift  in  emphasis  forms  the  logical  transition  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  junior  high  school. 

Impress  upon  the  teacher  the  fact  that  pupils  are  leaving  school. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  junior  high-school  idea  is  that  there  is 
a  ''  graduation  "  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  grade,  and  the  teachers  do 
not  count  on  three  years'  additional  work  for  every  child.  Yet  in 
the  usual  high  school,  the  program  of  studies  and  the  ideas  of  the 
teachers  are  often  based  upon  the  thought  that  all  children  are  going 
to  graduate. 

One  additional  consideration.  A  survey  need  not  confine  itself 
to  suggestions  which  are  immediately  practical.  The  one  which  fol- 
lows is  one  which  the  administrators  of  the  high  school  should  weigh 
with  exceeding  care,  considering  its  possible  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. The  suggestion  is  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  Elyria  High 
School  be  organized  on  a  pgrt-time  plan  like  that  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  A  number  of  considera- 
tions lead  to  this  suggestion.  A  great  number  of  the  pupils  are 
leaving  school  before  graduation.  Much  of  the  so-called  vocational 
work,  particularly  agriculture,  is  without  point  unless  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  actual  operation  of  such  work  out  in  the  world.  The 
great  majority  of  the  boys  and  many  of  the  girls  are  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  during  the  summer  and  on  Saturdays  and  before 
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and  after  school.  If  the  ^  alternation  plan  "  were  adopted  of  oper- 
ating the  school  in  groups,  one  group  to  be  at  work  in  the  industry 
or  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home,  and  another  group  to  be  in  school, 
the  groups  exchanging  places  every  week  or  every  two  weeks,  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  work  would  be  had,  the  school  work  would 
have  more  point,  and  many  pupils  otherwise  unable  to  remain  m 
school  would  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

The  children  at  Elyria  are  already  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
The  pupils  were  asked  the  following  questions:  How  much  did  you 
make  at  work  last  si&nmert  What  was  the  work?  How  much  do 
you  make  out  of  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  f  What  is  the  work  ? 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Money  earned  by  high-school  hoys. 


Nonresi- 
dent pupils 

who 

earned  the 

amounts 

stated  in 

eohimnS. 


6 
6 
0 

12 
6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
2 
8 


^ 


Resident 
pupils  who 
earned  the 
amounts 
stated  in 
eohimnS. 


2 


14 
9 

34 

16 
0 
6 

11 
6 

15 
8 

26 
3 
7 
7 
7 
9 
2 
2 
2 
2 
7 


Amounts 

earned 

during 

summer 

vacation, 

1916. 


0 

lO-SlO 

11-  20 

21-30 

81-40 

41-  50 

51-60 

61-  70 

71-  80 

81-  90 

91-100 

101-110 

111-120 

121-130 

131-140 

141-150 

151-160 

161-170 

171-180 

181-190 

191-200 


Nonresi 
dent 


wno 

earned  the 

amounts 

stated  in 

column  6. 


40 


10 


Resident 
pupils  who 
earned  the 
amounts 
stated  in 
eohimnO. 


2 
2 


84 

3 

10 

16 

25 

10 

15 

4 

9 

8 

11 

1 

4 

1 


1 
2 
1 


Earnings  per 
week  during 
school  term. 


10. 01-10. 50 
.51-  1.00 
1.01-  1.50 
1.61-2.00 
3.01-2.50 
2.51-3.00 
3.01-8.50 
8.51-4.00 
4.01-  4.50 
4.51-  5.00 
5. 01-  5. 50 
5. 51-  6. 00 
6l01-  6.50 


7.01-  7.50 

laoo 

13.00 


.oard. 
ndefinite. 
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Profitable  occupations  of  high-school  hops. 


Occupation    lii    which 
money  was  earned. 


Clerking  in  store 

Office  work 

Farm  and  garden 

Factory 

Odd  jobs. 

Chauffeur  and  garage.. 

Driving  truck 

Plumhmg 

Shopwork 

Carpentry 

Music 

Theatrical  work 

Caddying 

Setting  ten  pins 

Delivering 

Minor  sales. 

Waiting  and  harboring 

Printing 

Electric  work 

Library 

Drafting 


Nonresident  pupils 
who    earned 
money — 


During 

summer 

vacation, 

1916. 


8 
0 
58 
5 
0 
1 
8 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


During 
school 
term. 


7 
0 
29 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Resident    pupils 
who   earned 
money — 


During 

tommer 

vacation, 

1916. 


49 
6 
15 
63 
20 
8 
5 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
13 
1 
8 
1 
0 
0 


During 
sehool 
term. 


40 
8 
1 
9 
7 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
2 

26 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Money  earned  by  high-school  girls. 


Nonresi- 
dent pupils 

wno 

earned  the 

amounts 

stated  in 

column  3. 

Resident 
pupils  who 
earned  the 
amounts 
stated  in 
oolumnS. 

Amounts 

earned 

during 

summer 

vacation,  1910. 

Nannnt- 
dent  pupils 

who 

earned  the 

amounts 

stated  in 

column  6. 

Resident 
pupils  who 
earned  the 
amounts 
stated  In 
column  6. 

Earnings 

per  week 

during 

school 

term. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

37 

29 

12 

11 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 

127 

44 

17 

11 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

9 

1 

0 

0 
Sl-SlO 
11-  20 
21-  30 
31-  40 
41-  50 
51-60 
61-  70 
71-80 

Indefinite. 

Premiums. 
Board. 

76 
7 
2 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

161 
13 
18 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 

12 
0 

0 

|0.01-f0.60 

.61-  1.00 

1.01-  1.60 

1.61-  ^00 

2.01-  2.50 

2L61-  3.00 

8.01-  3.60 

3.51-  4.00 

4.01-  4.50 

4.51-  5.00 

Indeflnite. 

Board. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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Frofitahle  occupations  of  high-school  ffiris. 


OoeupatloQS  in  which 
money  was  earned. 


Housework 

aerking 

Office  work 

Nursing 

Farm  and  garden 

Factory  work 

Baking  and  candy  mak- 
ing  

SeDing  small  articles . . . 

Theatrical  work 

£n4*ds 

OiTing  lessons  (music  or 
dancing) 

Garage 

Lltemiy  work 


Nonresident  pupils 

who  earned 

money— 


During 
summer 
vaca- 
tion, 
1910. 


25 
3 
1 
0 

30 
1 

0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 


During 

school 

term. 


13 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Beoldent  pucils 

who  eamea 

money — 


During 
summer 
vaca- 
tion, 
1916. 


88 

15 

10 

9 

6 

3 

1 
4 

2 
1 

1 
0 
1 


During 

school 

term. 


25 
16 
2 
1 
0 
0 

2 
3 
2 
0 

3 
1 
0 


It  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of  lines  of  work  are  already  repre- 
sented in  this  high  school.  The  boys  particularly  are  already  at, 
work,  and  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  work  which  renders  consid- 
erable return  for  the  effort.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  rapidly 
growing  industries  of  Elyria  and  the  vicinity  are  drawing  boys 
away  from  school.  A  combination  plan  whereby  boys  could  be  al- 
lowed to  alternate  between  work  and  school  would  tend  to  keep 
boys  in  school,  would  help  them  to  earn  their  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  tend  to  make  the  school  work  of  a  practical  nature  that 
no  other  plan  would  secure. 

This  plan  has  been  successful  in  other  cities.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
work  in  industrial  arts  or  agriculture  will  ever  amount  to  what  it 
should  until  some  plan  something  like  this  is  adopted. 

BI7QOE8TIONB. 

(1)  That  a  curriculum  better  adapted  to  the  heeds  of  prospective 
teachers  be  devised  upon  consultation  with  the  normal  school 
authorities. 

(2)  That  a  curriculum  in  arts  and  crafts  be  devised. 

(3)  That  every  effort  be  made  to  put  more  vital  work  in  the 
earlier  years,  particularly  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  de- 
partments. 

(4)  That  the  three  science  laboratories  be  repaired  and  made  more 
suitable  for  their  work. 

(5)  That  more  work  in  hygiene  and  health  be  given. 

(6)  That  science  work,  especially  physics  and  chemistry  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  farmers,  industrial  workers,  and  housewives. 

(7)  That  four  years  of  one  modem  language  be  offered. 
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(8)  That  every  Latin  class  be  also  a  class  in  English* 

(9)  That  the  pupils  who  are  not  doing  well  be  encouraged  to  drop 
Latin  and  algebra  early  in  the  course. 

(10)  That  instruction  in  "oral  English  composition"  be  extended 
in  a  measure  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  school;  that  frequent  compari- 
sons be  made  between  the  classics,  and  greater  emphasis  be  laid  upon 
the  reasons  for  reading  particular  books;  that  more  interesting  stories 
be  selected  for  beginners;  that  better  application  be  made  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric. 

(11)  That  algebra  be  postponed  to  the  second  year* 

(12)  That  the  hard  and  fast  system  of  assigning  lessons  b3 
abolished. 

(13)  That  experiments  in  supervised  study  be  tried. 

(14)  That  some  part-time  classes  be  introduced. 


Chapter  VI 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


BEADING. 


FatluTes  in  reading. — ^Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
first  grade  in  the  Elyria  schools  failed  in  reading  at  the  mid-year 
promotions  in  1917.  Ten  per  cent  failed  in  the  second  grade,  5  per 
cent  in  the  third  grade,  and  only  1  per  cent  in  the  fourth  grade.  Com- 
parison of  this  record  with  that  of  Cleveland  for  June,  1914,  shows 
that  the  first-grade  failure  in  Cleveland  was  15  per  cent  as  against 
21  per  cent  in  Elyria;  the  second  grade  10  per  cent  in  both  cities; 
and  the  third  grade  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  5  for  Elyria ;  and 
in  the  fourth  grade  4^  per  cent  for  Cleveland,  and  1  per  cent  for 
Elyria.  Cleveland  has  a  lower  rate  of  failure  in  first  grade  by  6  per 
cent  than  Elyria,  but  in  the  next  three  grades — second,  third,  and 
fourth — the  Cleveland  failures  are  6  per  cent  greater  than  in  Elyria. 
Cleveland's  curve  of  failure  in  reading  is  lower  than  Elyria's  in  the 
first  grade,  but  still  maintains  a  high  per  cent,  while  it  follows  the 
same  general  direction  through  all  the  grades.  Elyria  has  a  decided 
gain  on  Cleveland  in  the  middle  grades,  and  it  was  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly in  the  reading  classes  observed  in  Elyria  that  the  children 
in  the  middle  grades  read  with  fluency  and  accuracy. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  probable  causes  which  lead  to  the  high 
percentage  of  failures  in  the  first  grade  and  the  reasons  for  the 
wide  variation  in  proficiency  in  reading  between  the  first  and  the 
middle  grades  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages. 

First  grade. — Many  influences  work  together  to  deter  the  progress 
of  first-grade  children.  For  the  first  months  they  must  adjust 
themselves  to  new  conditions  and  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  environ- 
ment. The  language  of  the  schoolroom  is  very  different,  even  for 
American-bom  children,  from  that  of  the  home.  The  arbitrary 
symbol  in  reading,  as  the  sign  of  the  spoken  word,  requires  in  itself 
a  remarkable  adjustment.  The  child  has  known  language  through 
the  ear  and  voice,  and  now  it  becomes  a  thing  of  sight.  He  sees 
language  and  is  expected  to  translate  the  symbols  quickly  and  ac- 
curately into  the  spoken  word  with  which  he  is  already  familiar. 
This  fundamental  principle  of  learning  to  read  is  too  often  made 
more  difficult  for  him  than  it  need  be.    He  comes  equipped  with  a 
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DiAGBAM  1. — Per  cent  of  failures  in  reading  In  Elyria  at  mid-year  promotions,  January, 
1917,  comiMtred  with  Cleveland  for  June,  1914.  Elyria,  solid  line;  Cleveland,  dotted 
line. 
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large  vocabulary  of  spoken  worda  He  knows  their  meaning.  He 
ean  use  them  at  will  to  express  his  thoughts  on  many  subjects.  These 
thoughts  and  words  are  too  often  ignored  in  the  early  lessons  in 
reading,  especially  with  children  who  speak  a  foreign  language  at 
h(»ne.  New  matter  and  the  strange  symbols  confuse  him,  and  fre- 
quently after  five  months  of  struggle  to  meet  this  requirement  he 
fails. 

Requirement  in  first  grade. — That  the  requirement  for  first-grade 
reading  is  much  too  large  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  number  of 
failures  in  all  the  first  grades  throughout  the  city.  There  needs  to 
be  a  quickened  conscience  among  the  teaching  force  in  regard  to 
failures  in  their  classes,  and  greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  half- 
hour  period  at  noon  designed  for  the  special  help  of  backward 
children. 

Method  in  prst  grade. — ^The  method  used  in  the  beginning  classes 
lacks  the  element  of  adaptability  and  elasticity.  Children  are  held 
too  long^  on  one  unit  of  work  before  they  proceed  to  new  matter. 
No  provision  is  made  within  the  method  used  for  either  the  advanced 
or  the  backward  child. 

Observation  in  first  grade. — ^The  first  grades  throughout  the  city 
were  beginning  a  new  term  and  the  method  was  the  same  in  all 
reading  classes  observed.  A  rhyme  was  written  on  the  blackboard 
and'  the  pupils  went  over  the  words  with  the  teacher  until  they  were 
familiar  with  them.  Then  individual  words  were  emphasized  until 
the  children  were  able  to  recognize  them  out  of  their  setting  in  the 
rhyme.  Sometimes  this  analysis  of  the  sentences  into  word  units 
became  monotonous  and  tiresome,  for  the  children  were  held  on  one 
rhyme  until  all  the  words  in  it  were  mastered. .  In  one  first-grade 
room  there  were  18  children,  10  of  whom  were  repeaters,  and  as  they 
had  already  spent  five  months  on  the  same  rhymes  the  repetition  of 
the  process  must  have  been  most  discouraging.  Some  individual 
teachers  made  an  attempt  to  vary  the  exercises  by  singing  the  rhyme, 
or  by  playing  a  game  with  bean  bags  and  keeping  time  with  the 
tossing  of  the  bags  back  and  forth  as  the  children  chanted  the  rhyme. 
This  diversion  added  a  fictitious  interest  to  the  exercise  but  did  not 
seem  to  promote  the  real  object  of  the  lesson,  that  of  functioning 
words. 

PHONICS. 

Mechanical  difficvlties  in  reading. — It  is  evident,  both  from  obser- 
vation and  from  statistics,  that  the  work  in  phonics  in  most  schools 
is  desultory  and  does  not  carry  oyer  into  the  reading  and  spelling 
lessons  as  it  should.  The  time  allotment  in  phonics  in  Elyria  and 
in  15  other  cities  shows  that  Elyria  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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Fifty  minutes  per  week  in  the  first  three  grades  are  devoted  to 
phonics  in  the  Elyria  schools  according  to  the  daily  program  in 
those  grades.  Ten  minutes  a  day,  extending  over  three  years  of 
school  time,  mean  a  long-drawn-out  study  of  a  subject  that  needs 
to  be  emphasized  only  during  the  first  year  of  school.^  It  could  be 
virtually  mastered  in  two  or  three  months.  In  all  his  vocabulary 
the  child  uses  but  45  sounds,  and  he  needs  to  learn  but  36  letters 
and  letter  combinations  to  represent  them.  It  would  seem  an  easy 
matter  to  analyze  his  spoken  words  into  the  45  fundamentals  and 
then  teach  him  to  recognize  the  symbols  which  represent  them.  If 
this  could  be  done  during  the  first  few  months  of  school,  it  would 
give  the  child  a  mastery  of  the  technique  of  reading  and  greatly 
reduce  the  percentage  of  failures  in  reading  in  the  first  grade. 

Time  allotment  for  phonics  in  Elyria  and  in  15  other  cities. 


Qrades. 

Mlnatm  per  week. 

Per  cent  of  grade  time. 

Elyria. 

Fifteen 
cities. 

Elyria. 

Fifteen 
cities. 

1 

50 
50 
50 

102.50 
81.72 
50.25 

3.9 
3.9 
3.9 

6.8 
5.4 
3.3 

2 

3 

The  time  allotment  from  15  other  cities  compared  with  that  of 
Elyria  indicates  that  this  plan  has  been  carried  out  in  some  schools. 
The  15  cities  tabulated  in  the  table  above  show  an  average  of  105.5 
minutes  a  week  devoted  to  phonics  in  the  first  grade,  as  against  50 
minutes  in  Elyria,  81  minutes  in  the  second  grade  for  50  in  Elyria, 
and  the  same  allotment  in  both  cases  for  the  third  grade. 

The  apportionment  which  these  cities  make  through  the  three 
grades  seems  an  equitable  distribution  of  time  for  pTionics.  It 
shows  a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  phonics  as  a  subject 
for  study  in  primary  education. 

Phonics^  or  word  drills. — Unfortimately,  not  even  the  10  minutes' 
allotment  for  phonics  per  day  in  Elyria  is  absolute,  for  the  daily 
programs  give  a  double  assignment  to  this  period  which  is  listed  as 
'  phonics,  or  word  drills,"  in  all  programs  examined  except  one. 
The  choice  lies  with  the  teacher;  she  can  teach  either  subject  during 
this  period,  and  as  the  "  word  drill "  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
reading  lesson  than  the  "  phonic  drill "  she  often  emphasizes  the 
former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 

Observation  of  a  phonic  lesson  in  first  grade. — Drill  cards  were 
used  in  a  first-grade  phonic  lesson  observed.    They  were  presented 

i  The  data  in  this  section  are  not  calcniated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  data  given  In 
the  section  on  instruction  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. 
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"lit  random  as  far  as  the  sounds  of  the  letters  were  concerned.  The 
drills  consisted  of  initial  consonant  sounds  in  blend  with  the  letters 
r,  A,  Z,  etc — jyr^  tr^  fr^  «A,  th^  and  hl^  combined  with  the  endings 
ad^  eey  y,  ay^  over^  and  ound^  to  form  the  words  pray^  tree^  fry,  shad, 
rover^  rounds  etc. 

This  exercise,  like  many  of  the  phonic  drills  observed,  was  a  drill 
on  the  quick  recognition  of  the  symbol  by  sight  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  its  corresponding  sound.  There  was  no  trainir^  of  the  ear 
to  the  quick  recognition  of  sound  apart  from  its  association  with  the 
visible  symbol,  a  type  of  training  which  is  much  needed  by  these 
children  and  is  greatly  neglected  in  all  grades.  No  observation  was 
made  of  a  development  lesson  in  which  the  sound  of  any  letter  wa3 
first  presented  to  the  class. 

In  general  all  lessons  in  phonics  that  were  observed  were  used  as 
eight  drills  rather  than  sound  drills.  It  is  suggested  that  the  symbol 
be  used  only  occasionally  until  the  children  become  expert  in  discos 
erjng  sound  units  in  the  words  they  use  ordinarily  in  conversation 
in  the  schoolroom.  The  work  from  charts  and  cards  is  apt  to  be- 
come perfunctory  and  to  lose  all  spontaneity.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
teacher  originate  and  prepare  new  matter  and  new  methods  for  these 
lessons. 

Tests  for  reading  vocabulary. — ^The  Haggarty  Scale  for  Reading 
Vocabulary  was  used  in  the  first  three  grades  in  selected  schools  to 
determine  the  child's  proficiency  in  pronouncing  words.  The  test 
consists  of  lists  of  words,  25  phonetic  and  25  sight  words  selected  from 
the  Jones  list,  and  printed  on  small  cards  in  columns  arranged  in 
gi'oups  of  5  according  to  a  scale  of  increasing  difficulty.  The  first 
group  of  words  is  numbered  50,  and  the  lis*^  consists  of  the  words 
wovld^  out^  hit,  thai,  and  fox;  line  60,  following  line  50,  is  10  points 
more  difficult  than  the  preceding  line  and  consists  of  the  words  ring, 
cut,  time,  seed,  more;  this  is  followed  by  lines  80,  100,  and  120,  of  five 
words  each,  the  points  of  difficulty  being  indicated  by  the  number  of 
the  line. 

Each  child  was  tested  alone  and  by  the  same  person.  A  card  was 
handed  to  him  and  he  was  told  to  read  the  list  of  words  it  contained ; 
if  he  hesitated,  he  was  told  to  pass  on  to  the  next  word.  The  child 
was  not  marked  in  percentages  on  this  tost,  but  a  careful  record  was 
kept  of  his  reaction  on  each  word ;  a  space  left  if  he  pronounced  tlio 
word  correctly,  a  zero  if  he  made  no  attempt,  and  the  word  he  sub- 
stituted for  the  correct  word  was  written  in  the  space  reserved  for  the 
record  of  his  score  in  the  test 
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The  Haogarty  Test  foe  Reading  Vocabui^by  in  Pbimabt  Obaobs. 


CHAR  T  I. 


Class  1-A,  in  school  five  months. 


PHONETIC  WORDS. 


Pupils 

1 

B 

6 

2 

o 

6 

3 

O 

6 

0 
0 
bl«J.... 

4 

B 

6 

wald.. 

5 

G 

6 

so 

0 

B 

7 

1 

7 

0 

6 

8 

B 

6 

ode 

0 
0 
0 

0 

G 

6 

wind., 
but... 
bit.... 

10 

Sex 

o 

Aue 

6 

^&QVa ................ 

Line  50. 

blow. 

out       .        

0 
0 
0 

toe.... 

not. 

bit 

ball... 

bite. 

that 

what.. 

cat 

this... 

0 

fox               

eoat.. 

ox. 

LifueO. 
TinsL 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
see 

coiit.*.*. 

ray 

Vay... 

riden.. 

rocks 

cat 

0 
0 
0 

rine... 
0 
0 

6* 

0 
0 
0 

fan.... 
bote... 

dog... 
0 
0 
0 
0 

snug.. 

slopy.. 
0 
0 
0 

rain. 

cut......... 

cat.... 

cat. 

time 

tav 

0 

seed 

feed!! 
0 

0 
sing.. 
0 
0 
0 

blg... 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

say.... 

feed... 
0 

0 

0 

more 

0 

0 

0 
siiig... 

0 

mow.. 

old 

some.. 

0 
0 

0 

UneSO. 
duck 

0 

sone 

some.... 
0 

feed 

bote 

dlKC 

sleed  — 

0 
mmdow 

0 

0 
0 
ring 

sing. 

danoe 

0 

pay... 
Me... 

0 

0 
feed... 
0 

dog. . . 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
Slopy.. 

0 
lake... 

•"^  0 

feel 

feed... 

feed. 

hot 

0 
Wg... 

0 
bli.... 

bote... 

toe 

pie.... 
slee... 
tie.... 
they., 
they.. 

some., 
slow .. 
run... 

lay 

cull... 

0 

dlte... 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
ramen. 
0 
0 

bote. 

Live  too. 
die 

Pi|?- 

slod 

slight . 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

sUd... 
imalce. 

sling. 

sent 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

match 

mage. 

drive 

0 

Lifu  tM. 

FPftg ^      ,»    „. 

.      0 

slope 

slopy. 

rane..... 

sing. 

lace 

0 

care ^., 

0 

0 

cvry. 

Influence  of  phonetic  training  shown  in  this  test, — Chart  I  is  the 
record  of  the  children  of  a  1-A  class  in  beginning  reading  who  have 
been  in  school  five  months,  as  tested  by  the  Haggarty  Scale  for  Read- 
ing Vocabulary.  It  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  influence  which 
phonetic  training  has  on  the  ability  of  children  to  pronounce  words. 
The  pupils  are  numbered  on  the  upper  line  and  on  the  next  two  lines 
below  a  record  of  their  sex  and  age  is  given.  The  list  of  test  words 
is  given  at  the  left  of  the  chart  in  a  vertical  line  and  each  child's  re- 
action is  recorded  in  the  spaces  at  the  right  of  the  word  lists. 

An  individual  pupil's  record  is  read  down  the  column  and  each 
child's  attempt  on  a  certain  word  is  found  by  reading  across  the  chart 
from  left  to  right.  Of  the  250  trials  on  this  list  of  phonetic  words 
in  this  class  of  pupils  190  were  missed,  and  of  these  144  were  at- 
tempted. Nearly  all  these  attempts  show  a  decided  phonetic  in- 
fluence. They  show,  also,  for  this  class,  at  least,  a  state  of  mind  that 
is  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  The  word  "  dig,"  for  instance,  has. 
1  correct  pronunciation  out  of  10  trials  and  9  attempts,  in  this 
order — big^  big^  big^  pig^  dite^  dog^  dige^  dog^  pig.  The  consonant 
difficulty  here  is  strikingly  apparent.  Five  substitutions  for  the  letter 
d  occur,  the  letter  b  three  times,  and  the  letter  p  twice.  The  vowel 
difficulty  occurs  four  times,  long  i  confused  with  short  %  twice,  and 
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with  short  o  twice.  One  little  girl,  6  years  old,  whose  record  is  re- 
corded as  No.  5,  attempted  every  word  in  the  list  of  25  with  1  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  24  incorrect.  Her  difficulty  is  evidently  with 
vowels,  for  she  gives  the  initial  consonant  sound  correctly  13  times 
out  of  24  and  the  vowel  sound  only  4  times  accurately.  Her  other 
attempts  are  far  afield  and  they  show  no  phonetic  influence. 

Thb  Hagoabty  Test  fob  Reading  Vocabulary  in  Pbimaby  Grades. 
CHART  IL  Clas3  3- A,  In  school  two  years.  PHONETIC  WORDS. 


PupHs....... 

1 

G 

9 

world. 

2 

B 
8 

3 

B 

0 

4 

O 

0 

6 

B 

9 

world. 

6 

B 

8 

7 
B 

8 

world. 

8 
G 
7 

9 
B 
9 

10 

Sex 

B 

AK6.  .^                -      -              

10 

iravild 

LHuSO. 

world. 

out 

bit 

pit. 

that 

fox 

Tin?... 

Lhueo, 

rain. 

rut..          

tinie 

Seed..               

said... 

Q|0fiQ,                                                ..... 

duck. .  . 

Line  SO. 

dnsk.. 

dick. 

Kmf^ 

d&no9. 

danes. 

feel 

feed... 

hot 

hit.... 

hoot... 

hote... 

hot. 

die 

Line  100. 

dog. 

8&:::.: : -I ::::::: 

sad... 

sleed. 

sent 

• 

see 

matcli 

march, 
driven. 

0 

dnive. 

snai(. .... 

LhuttO. 

nag... 

9Ani?- 

RATIff.  .- 

sang. 

slope 

nng... 

rang -- 

Hlff. 

******** 

rain. 

ti'^'e ..... 

lake... 

last... 

ca*"**      ,  - 

0 

sore. 

Chart  II  shows  the  results  of  tests  in  a  3-B  class  who  had  been  in 
school  two  years.  The  same  words  were  given  to  the  same  number 
of  children  and  under  the  same  conditions  as.  before.  Of  the  36 
words  missed  in  250  trials,  32  were  attempted.  Many  of  the  attempts 
indicate  that  phonetic  analysis  had  not  been  utilized,  but  that  the 
flash-card  method  had  been  adopted.  Many  show  the  influence  of 
phonetic  drills,  however;  the  word  "sang"  occurs  three  times  as  a 
substitute  for  snag^  ring  twice  for  rang^  slid  for  sled^  and  hit^  hoot^ 
hote^  and  hut  for  hot.  Nearly  all  these  substitutions  show  a  vowel 
difficulty  which  should  not  trouble  children  entering  the  third  grade. 
A  suggestion  for  a  more  suggestive  and  incisive  treatment  of  phonet- 
ics has  already  been  made,  and  may  well  be  repeated  here- 

Valt^  of  readiTig  vocahulury  testa. — These  charts  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers  of  these  children  should  prove  to  be  most  illuminating 
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and  suggestive.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  put  her 
hand  on  the  weak  spot  in  reading  vocabulary  for  every  member  of 
her  class.  One  child  needs  drills  on  the  vowel  sounds,  another  on 
tlie  consonants.  When  a  child  has  formed  the  habit  of  guessing  at 
words,  like  number  5,  in  Chart  I,  and  is  unconscious  of  making 
24  errors  in  25  attempts,  a  special  analysis  of  words  into  sounds  and 
symbols  is  needed  to  create  a  consciousness  of  sound  values  in  the 
child's  mind. 

Rates  of  progress  and  the  evidence  of  new  difficulties  will  be 
revealed  if  tests  of  this  kind  are  given  frequently.  Comparisons  of 
proficiency  of  pupils  in  other  school  buildings  of  the  same  grade  will 
prove  of  value  to  the  teacher  when  measured  by  this  scale. 

The  weekly  time  allotment  for  reading  for  the  first  grade  in  Elyria 
is  207.5  minutes,  while  the  average  for  20  other  cities  is  388  minutes. 
Elyi'ia  devotes  one-third  less  time  to  reading  than  is  usually  given, 
which  may  in  part  account  for  the  per  cent  of  failure  in  this  subject. 
In  the  second  grade  the  time  allotment  is  practically  the  same  and 
still  much  lower  than  for  corresponding  grades  in  other  cities.  In 
the  third  grade,  where  the  Elyria  curve  of  failure  in  reading  drops  to 
5  per  cent,  the  time  allotment  is  about  normal.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  time  allotment  for  reading  in  the  first  grade  be  lengthened  and 
that  an  effort  be  made  by  other  means  as  well  to  lessen  the  number  of 
failures.  In  the  section  of  this  survey  devoted  to  arithmetic  it  is 
shown  that  number  work  is  receiving  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  in  the  first  grade.  Some  of  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  might 
well  be  applied  to  reading. 

Time  allotment  in  reading  in  Elyria  and  in  20  other  citi€9. 


Grades. 

Minutes  per  week. 

Per  cent  of  grade 
time. 

Elyria. 

207.6 
215.0 
105.5 

20  cities. 

Elyria. 

20  cities. 

1 

38S 
355 
275 

10.2 
16.8 
15.4 

20 
23 
18 

2 

3 

Development  lessons  in  the  study  recitation  in  redding, — The  read- 
ing material  in  Elyria  is  drawn  largely  from  the  best  sources,  namely, 
folklore,  myth,  and  fable.  The  reading  lessons  in  all  classes  are 
reproductions  of  the  finest  literature  that  the  world  has  produced. 
These  lessons  should  be  treated  as  more  than  mere  oral  reading  exer- 
cises, perfunctory  and  formal,  in  which  one  child  reads  one  para- 
graph, another  following  with  the  next,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the 
time  should  be  taken  for  the  development  of  appreciation.  The 
socialized  recitation  is  the  type  of  exercise  for  these  lessons.  The 
wing  outline  is  submitted  as  a  suggestion : 
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Outline  fob  the  Study  Recitation  in  RsADiNa 

I.  Assignment  of  the  lesson :  Arouse  interest  by — 

1.  Questions. 

2.  Informal  conversations. 

3.  Reading  the  text  by  pupils  and  teacher  together. 
IL  Reading  the  lesson,  orally  and  silently. 

1.  Section  the  story. 

2.  Make  an  outline. 

3.  Retell  important  parta 

4.  Visualize. 

5.  Dramatize. 

6.  Read  silently  for  appreciation. 

7.  Read  orally  for  expression,  fluency,  etc. 

8.  Memorize  choice  phrases  and  sentences. 

Divided  periods  in  reading. — In  some  cities  the  need  for  training 
for  appreciation  is  realized,  and  the  time  schedule  has  been  changed 
so  that  30  minutes  are  devoted  to  each  lesson  in  reading.  Fifteen 
minutes  of  this  time  is  taken  for  a  talk  about  the  story,  and  the  other 
15  for  training  in  proficiency. 

Observation  in  second  grade  in  reading  for  appreciation. — One  of 
the  second-grade  reading  lessons  observed  dealt  with  the  story  of 
"  The  Three  Billv  Goats  Gruff,"  from  the  Free  and  Treadwell  Primer. 
The  aim  of  this  lesson  was  to  read  for  appreciation.  The  children 
stood  grouped  about  the  teacher  in  an  informal  way,  and  the  social 
spirit  strongly  dominated  the  entire  exercise.  The  children  had 
already  read  part  of  the  story,  and  a  review  of  this  was  being  given 
by  the  pupils  in  reply  to  the  skillful  questions  of  the  teacher. 

Teaches.  What  story  did  you  have  yesterday? 

PiPiT^  The  Billy  goats. 

Teacheb.  How  many  goats  were  there?  , 

Pupil.  There  were  three. 

Teacher.  What  were  their  names? 

Pupil.  Little  Billy  Goat  Gruff,  etc. 

Teacheb.  Who  lived  under  the  bridge? 

Pupil.  A  troll. 

Teacher.  What  was  on  the  other  side? 

Pupil.  A  hill. 

Teacher.  What  was  on  the  hiU? 

Pupil.  Pretty  grass. 

Teacher.  What  did  the  goats  want  to  do? 

Pupil.  Get  fat. 

Teacher.  What  did  the  troll  want? 

Pupil.  He  wanted  to  eat  the  goats  up.    That's  what  trolls  like  to  do. 

Teacher.  Did  he  eat  Little  Billy  Goat  Gruff?    Let's  read  and  find  out. 

(Children  read  from  page  83.) 

Teacher.  Did  the  troll  say  that?  Did  the  Billy  goat  say  it?  Which  Billy 
goat  said  It?  What  is  the  second  word?  (little)  I  suppose  you  would  not  say  It 
that  way,  woold  you?    Just  suppose  some  one  was  going  to  eat  you. 
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The  teacher's  questions  brought  out  the  vital  points  of  this  fine  old 
tale  and  helped  the  children  to  appreciate  much  of  its  charm.  The 
oral  reading  was  excellent.  Beading  for  appreciation  was  empha- 
sized throughout  the  entire  recitation,  only  one  reference  being  made 
to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  reading. 

Eecitations  of  this  kind  should  be  more  common  than  they  are  in 
the  Elyria  schools.    The  study  recitation  outline  is  recommended  as 
a  guide  to  teachers  who  desire  to  improve  their  method  of  teaching 
reading  after  the  manner  of  this  recitation. 
I.  Failures:  There  should  be  a  quickened  conscience  among  the 
teaching  force  in  regard  to  failures,  and  greater  use  should  be 
made  of  the  half -hour  period  at  noon  designed  for  special  help 
to  backward  children. 
II.  Phonics: 

1.  Longer  periods  should  be  allotted  to  the  teaching  of  phonics. 

2.  A  few  weeks  of  oral  training  in  sounds  should  be  given 

before  the  symbols  are  presented. 

3.  The  work  should  be  thoroughly  systematized  and  become  a 

a  regular  part  of  the  daily  program. 

4.  There  should  be  a  closer  application  of  phonics  to  all 

language  subjects. 
III.  Reading  for  appreciation: 

1.  The  time  allotment  for  reading  in  the  first  grade  should  be 

increased. 

2.  A  period  should  be  set  apart  each  day  for  training  in  reading 

for  appreciation. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  language. — The  lack  of  opportunity  for  oral  expression  was 
the  most  noticeable  defect  in  the  school  program.  The  individual 
pupils  observed  in  the  first  three  grades  spoke  less  than  100  words 
during  a  session  of  260  minutes.  This  opportunity  came  only  in  the 
recitation  period  and  consisted  of  counting  numbers  and  reading 
words  from  the  blackboard.  No  time  was  given  to  free  and  spon- 
taneous expression;  no  questions  were  asked  by  the  pupil;  and  no 
opinion  was  offered  by  him  on  any  subject. 

This  table  shows  that  little  provision  has  been  made  in  Elyria  for 
language  training  in  primary  grades.  The  daily  program  gives  10 
minutes  a  day  to  oral  language  in  the  first  grade,  and  this  is  usually 
listed  as  "  sense  training  or  games,"  "  dramatizing,"  "  games  and  folk 
dances."  In  the  second  grade  a  little  over  8  minutes  is  devoted  to 
oral  language.  In  the  third  grade  20  minutes  three  times  a  week  is 
set  apart  for  "  nature  study,"  "  oral  language,"  "  poem,"  as  wished, 
which  indicates  that  the  children  are  not  receiving  any  definite  sys- 
tematic training  in  this  important  subject*    One  of  the  third-grade 
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daily  programs  lists  one  period  of  15  minutes  on  Tuesday  for 
**  language  games,"  "  talk  of  grammatical  errors,"  "  describe  a  pic- 
ture," or  "  reproduce  a  story."  The  fourth  grade  lists  a  26-minute 
period  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  for  "language,"  but  this  con- 
sists of  written  work  only. 

Time  allotment  in  language  in  Elyria  and  in  20  other  cities. 


Grades. 

MiDutes  per  week. 

Proportion  of  grade 
time. 

Elyria. 

Twenty 
cities. 

Elyria. 

Twenty 
cities. 

1..., 

51.0 
43.0 
02.5 

133 
144 
170 

Percent, 
8.9 
3.3 
4.9 

Percent, 
&8 
9.6 
11.8 

2 ■. 

8 

In  comparing  Elyria  with  20  other. cities,  we  find  that  nearly  threo 
times  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  oral  language  in  other  cities  as  in 
Elyria,  We  find,  also,  from  observation  and  reference  to  daily 
programs  that  the  work  in  Elyria  is  not  language  work,  but  that 
the  time  allotted  to  this  period  is  distributed  over  a  large  number  of 
subjects  already  enumerated  in  this  report. 

Importance  of  oral  langvuge  training, — ^Too  much  can  not  be  said 
in  favor  of  oral  language  training  in  primary  grades.  All  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  ear  is  the  important  organ  to  be  considered  in 
teaching  little  children  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write.  "Address  the 
ear  principally,"  Gouin  exhorts  the  teacher  of  language,  "  afterwards 
take  as  auxiliaries  the  eye  and  hand  in  reading  and  writing."  Huey 
agrees,  "The  ear,  and  not  the  eye,  is  the  arbiter  of  speech;  the 
mouth,  not  the  pen,  its  greatest  instrument." 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  children  in  the  Elyria  schools  are 
receiving  more  than  a  minimum  amount  of  language  training  with 
such  limited  time  allotment  and  such  indefinite  assignment  of  subject 
matter. 

Suggestive  material  for  oral  language  lessom, — So  far  as  observed 
in  these  grades  there  was  no  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  school 
with  the  interests  and  experiences  of  the  children  out  of  school.  The 
number  work,  the  language  lessons,  the  games,  and  plays  were  all 
too  far  removed  from  the  immediate  interests  of  the  child. 

Table  of  out-of-achool  activities. — ^A  table  of  out-of -school  activi- 
ties is  included  in  this  report  as  suggestive  material  for  oral  lan- 
guage lessons,  for  number  lessons,  and  for  the  other  activities  of  the 
schoolroom  to  be  correlated  with  the  regular  subjects  of  study. 
These  data  were  gathered  from  children  in  the  first  four  grades  in 
the  Elyria  schools  and  are  recorded  under  the  subjects  of  home 
work,  home  games,  vacation  activities,  church  entertainments,  and 
hooks  read  during  the  year. 
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The  table  offers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  which  to  select 
material  for  oral  language  lessons.  IntercvSting  topics  of  study  for 
nature-study  lessons  are  listed  under  vacation  activities.  One  child 
reports  a  garden  activity,  "I  break  earth  in  pieces  with  the  hoe 
when  father  digs";  which  suggests  to  the  resourceful  teacher  a 
series  of  interesting  lessons  in  the  preparation  of  soils  for  planting. 
"  I  plant  potatoes  while  daddy  digs  the  holes  ^  introduces  the  sub- 
ject of  germination  and  offers  an  opportunity  for  valuable  experi- 
ments in  sprouting  potatoes,  planting  bulbs,  etc.  Another  sug- 
gestive report,  "  I  pull  carrots,"  leads  the  teacher  directly  to  a  series 
of  lessons  on  the  value  of  the  roots  of  some  plants  as  a  food  supply, 
and  the  best  ways  of  cooking  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  and  similar 
roots. 

The  proportion  of  children  in  each  grade  who  are  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent home  activities  is  reported.  These  reveal  in  a  concise  way 
those  occupations  and  interests  most  common  to  the  children  of 
Elyria.  For  instance,  all  the  children  in  the  first  grade  wipe  the 
dishes  as  a  part  of  their  home  work,  60  per  cent  in  the  second  grade, 
and  25  per  cent  in  the  third  grade.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
teachers  in  these  grades  to  make  these  homely  activities  interesting 
and  to  lift  them  above  the  plane  of  drudgery  they  so  often  occupy. 
A  practical,  usable  course  of  study  on  home  economics  might  be 
prepared  for  the  elementary  grades  from  reports  of  this  kind. 

The  reading  interests  shown  in  this  table  should  be  utilized  in 
various  ways  as  a  basis  for  oral  language.  The  reports  on  books 
read  would  be  valuable;  an  exchange  of  books  between  pupils  and 
discussions  of  the  story  and  characters  should  find  some  place  in 
the  course  of  study  as  a  phase  of  the  work  in  library  reading.  The 
games,  the  vacation  sports  like  swimming  and  fishing,  the  church 
and  Sunday  school  interests,  all  make  up  the  child's  world  and 
should  find  some  place  in  his  school  life. 

SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGE  IN  ELTRIA. 

1.  The  time  allotment  should  be  lengthened  in  the  primary  grades. 

2.  A  systematic  course  of  study  should  be  mapped  out  with  a  defi- 
nite assignment  of  subject  matter  for  each  semester  in  each  grade. 

3.  Each  teacher  should  have  the  opportunity  to  study  for  herself 
the  best  literature  for  children,  and  should  receive  training  in  this 
most  necessary  art,  that  of  telling  stories  to  little  children. 

ARrrHMETIC. 

The  number  of  failures  in  arithmetic  in  Elyria  is  unusually  large 
in  the  lower  grades.  In  the  first  grade,  17.5  per  cent  of  the  children 
failed  at  the  mid-year  promotion  in  February,  1917;  6.5  per  cent 
failed  in  the  second  grade,  and  about  12  per  cent  in  the  third  and 
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fourth  grades.     Cleveland's  rate  of  failure  for  June,  1914,  was  2 
per  cent  in  the  first  grade,  and  4  per  cent  in  the  second  grade,  but 

S6 


20 


X5 


lO 


Grades -1 


DiAO&Ait  2. — Per  cent  of  failures  In  aritbmetlc  In  Elyria  at  midyear  promotions,  Jana- 
1^^^  1917,  compared  with  Cleveland  for  June,  1914.  Elyria,  solid  line;  Clevelandt 
broken  line. 

in  the  third  grade  the  Cleveland  curve  rises  to  17.5  per  cent,  and  to 
18  per  cent  in  the  fourth. 
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Both  in  Elyria  and  Cleveland  the  difficulty  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
carrying,  which  perplexes  children  more  than  it  should.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  responsibility  for  failure  in  any  subject,  but  probably  the 
lack  of  a  pedagogical  development  of  subject  matter  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors. 

Failures  in  the  first  grade. — ^The  difficulty  in  first-grade  arithmetic 
in  Elyria,  as  shown  by  the  curve  in  diagram  2,  is  imdoubtedly  due  to 
the  lack  of  adaptation  of  subject  matter.  Number  work  in  the  first 
grade  should  be  largely  a  matter  of  counting  and  measuring.  De- 
mands for  measuring  are  found  in  the  manual  arts,  in  nature  study, 
in  the  home  and  school  activities,  and  in  the  child's  own  personal 
interests.  The  pupils  in  Elyria  are  weighed  each  month  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  nurse,  and  this  might  well  be  used  as  illustra- 
tive material  in  nimiber  lessons.  The  pupil's  height,  his  age  and 
birthday  dates,  all  afford  excellent  matter  for  applied  number  work. 
During  the  survey  in  Elyria  schools  a  request  came  to  the  teachers 
for  the  children  to  report  on  the  size  of  the  back  yards  adjoining 
their  homes.  Here  was  a  demand  for  the  measuring  and  computing 
of  areas,  which  would  have  been  of  vital  importance  in  the  making 
of  home  and  school  gardens.  No  use  was  made,  however,  so  far  as 
could  be  determined  of  this  opportunity. 

Logical  development  of  number  em,phasi3ed. — Judging  from  the 
observation  of  many  classes  in  arithmetic,  from  an  examination  of 
daily  programs,  and  from  conferences  with  teachers,  the  logical  devel- 
opment of  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  the  only  one  considered  in  the 
primary  grades.  In  the  first  semester  the  children  count  to  100  by 
ones  and  tens.  They  read  and  write  these  numbers  and  add  and 
subtract  in  simple  combinations.  A  marked  rigidity  characterizes 
this  work  in  all  the  primary  grades,  both  in  the  recitation  periods 
and  in  the  outlines  prepared  by  the  teachers  from  the  formal  course 
of  study.  The  entire  class  in  arithmetic  moves  through  this  required 
work  with  lock-step  precision;  the  bright  children  are  restrained, 
and  those  who  are  backward  join  the  ranks  of  the  "  repeaters  "  at  the 
end  of  the  semester. 

Tims  allotment  in  arithmetic. — ^With  twice  as  much  time  spent  on 
arithmetic  in  the  first  grade  as  in  20  other  cities  the  ratio  of  failure 
in  Elyria  is  abnormally  high.  In  the  second  grade,  where  the  time 
given  is  about  equal  to  that  of  other  cities,  the  failure  score  corre- 
sponds to  that  recorded  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere.  In  the  third 
grade  the  failures  increase,  and  the  time  allotment  is  about  8  per  cent 
below  the  average. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  quality  and  not  the  quantitiy  of  work 
done  in  Elyria  needs  attention ;  that  much  of  the  time  now  spent  on 
arithmetic  could  well  be  given  to  reading  and  language  and  to  school- 
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room  activities  more  in  harmony  with  the  child's  development  at  this 
period  of  his  school  life. 

Time  allotment  in  arithmetic  in  Elyria  and  20  other  cities. 


Minutes  per  week. 

Ratio  of  grade  time. 

Grades. 

Elyria. 

Twenty 
ciUes. 

Elyria. 

Twenty 
cities. 

1 

145.00 
135.50 
148.55 

72.50 
148.75 

218.00 

PereenL 
11.3 
10.6 
11.5 

Percent. 
4.8 
9.9 
14.5 

2 

3 

Skilled  supervision  needed, — Applied  number  is  difficult  for  an 
untrained  teacher.  She  must  know  how  to  find  a  legitimate  demand 
for  number  in  the  several  subjects  of  study  and  how  to  connect  tlie 
fundamentals  in  arithmetic  with  the  problems  which  arise  in  those 
subjects. 

It  is  evijient  that  the  social  aspect  of  number  Ls  almost  wholly 
ignored  in  Elyria,  and  that  the  abstract  treatment  is  overemphasized. 
Illustration  with  objects  was  seldom  used,  and  measurement  with  the 
ruler  was  never  made  a  part  of  the  number  exercise.  There  is  need 
of  a  supervisor  in  this  work  who  is  especially  trained  in  primary 
methods  to  help  the  teachers  formulate  a  pragmatic  course  of  study 
in  arithmetic. 

SUGGESTIONS  CONCEBNING  THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  IN  ELTBIA. 

1.  A  study' of  other  courses  of  study  in  cities  like  Cleveland  is 
recommended  to  note  the  difference  in  requirement  as  a  possible  cause 
for  the  wide  variation  in  per  cent  of  failure. 

2.  Adaptation  of  the  subject  matter  to  the  different  grades  in  the 
primary  school  is  recommended,  and  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  social  bearing  which  number  should  have  for  the 
children.  The  child's  need  of  number  and  his  use  of  number  should 
be  the  basis  of  his  work  and  not  the  logical  development  of  the 
subject  wholly  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

3.  Less  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  fh" 
first  and  second  grades,  and  gi*eater  stress  should  be  placed  upon  the 
cultural  subjects  of  reading  and  language. 

4.  A  skilled  supervisor  is  needed  to  assist  the  teachers  in  this  work. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Method  of  teaching  penmanship, — ^The  exercises  in  penmanship 
con-sisted  of  drills  on  movement,  sliding  the  hand  back  and  forth  over 
the  slate  as  the  arm  rested  on  the  large  muscle  in  the  forearm. 
Bhythm  was  emphasized  by  the  use  of  a  small  phonograph,  which 
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was  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the  children  and  put  considerable 
enthusiasm  into  what  would  ha-ve  been  otherwise  a  dull  lesson. 
Ovals  and  circles,  upward  and  downward  strokes  were  practiced  and 
occasionally  a  single  letter  was  given  as  a  copy.  The  stress  then  was 
put  on  the  form  of  the  letter,  and  the  movement  was  of  the  fingers 
only. 

Material  inadequate. — Slates  were  used  because  of  the  diflSculty  in 
obtaining  paper  and  pencils.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  slates 
and  slate  pencils  are  a  poor  medium  for  writing  lessons.  The  fric- 
tion of  the  pencil  and  the  obstruction  of  the  frame  are  hindrances  to 
ease,  grace,  and  speed. 

The  tops  of  the  desks  in  the  primary  grades  are  too  small  to  allow 
the  arm  to  rest  on  them ;  the  children  hold  their  arms  in  the  air  and 
used  the  finger  and  hand  movement.  When  the  copybooks  were  used 
the  writing  became  a  painstaking  copy  of  a  letter  rather  than  a  free 
exercise  in  movement. 

SPELLING. 

Subject  matter  in  spelling, — ^The  spelling  lists  used  in  the  primary 
grades  were  taken  largely  from  the  reading  lessons.  The  time  allot- 
ment amounted  to  about  20  minutes  per  day  in  the  second  and  third 
grades.  The  assignment  for  seat  work  in  spelling  was  usually 
inadequate ;  sometimes  only  two  words  were  given  for  a  second-grade 
lesson  to  fill  a  period  of  15  minutes. 

Method  of  teaching  spelling. — The  words  were  written  on  the 
blackboard  and  were  spelled  orally  by  the  class  in  concert.  They 
were  then  copied  on  paper,  and  finally  written  in  exercise  books  from 
dictation.  The  exercise  was  a  training  of  the  eye  to  recognize  the 
different  symbols  in  a  word  without  considering  the  part  which  the 
ear  plays  in  the  functioning  and  the  analysis  of  words. 

No  application  of  phonics  to  the  spelling  was  observed.  Sight 
words  and  phonetic  words  all  received  the  same  treatment,  and  were 
all  taught  in  the  same  way. 

Suggestions  for  the  spdUng  lesson, — ^The  oral  exercise  in  the 
spelling  recitations  should  be  lengthened  in  order  to  train  the  chil- 
dren's power  to  form  auditory  images.  There  is  no  greater  aid  to 
correct  spelling  than  the  power  to  hear  the  different  sound  elements 
in  a  word  and  to  represent  those  sounds  with  the  appropriate  symbols. 

GAMES. 
OBSERVATION  OF  SENSE  GAMES. 

First  game. — The  aim  of  this  game  was  to  give  a  drill  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  three  primary  and  secondary  colors. 

The  method  consists  of  calling  six  children  to  the  floor,  each  hold- 
ing a  colored  ball  in  his  hand.    They  stand  in  line,  arranged  according 
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to  the  order  of  color  in  the  spectrum.  First  the  class  are  asked  to 
name  the  colors ;  then  the  balls  are  changed  about  and  the  class  are 
asked  to  rearrange  them  in  their  proper  order.  Finally,  the  balls 
are  liidden  and  the  class  are  asked  to  locate  the  colors. 

Second  game. — ^The  aim  of  this  game  was  to  test  the  child's  mem- 
ory of  the  location  of  different  members  of  the  class  when  they  are  in 
their  respective  seats. 

One  member  of  the  class  was  blindfolded  while  four  others  left 
their  seats  and  hid  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  Then  the  blind 
was  removed  from  the  child's  eyes  and  he  was  asked  to  name  the 
absent  pupils,  to  locate  their  seats,  and  to  describe  their  appearance. 

Third  game. — This  game  was  designed  to  test  a  child's  sense  of 
hearing.  A  blindfolded  child  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  class 
and  two  erasers  were  placed  on  the  floor  behind  him.  The  child  was 
a  "  watchdog  "  and  the  erasers  were  "  bags  of  gold."  The  game  con- 
sisted of  individual  pupils  in  the  class  "  stealing "  the  bags  of  gold 
without  the  watchdog's  knowledge.  If  he  heard,  he  called  out,  "  Who 
is  it?  Is  it  John? "  and  John  answered,  "Yes;  it  is  John."  Wlien 
the  watchdog  failed  to  hear,  the  children  all  clapped  their  hands. 

The  value  of  games, — ^For  an  occasional,  exercise  for  sense  training 
these  games  were  excellent,  but  they  lacked  spontaneity  and  afforded 
no  opportunity  for  the  pupil's  initiative.  There  should  be  greater 
freedom  in  any  game  than  was  allowed  in  these.  A  series  of  games 
that  cultivate  resourcefulness  and  give  an  opportunity  for  physical 
exercise  are  recommended  as  a  part  of  the  daily  program  in  every 
room. 

RECESSES  AND  DISMISSALS. 

Waste  of  time. — ^The  children  have  a  20-minute  period  for  recess 
in  the  primary  grades  in  Elyria,  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon.  They  pass  to  the  cloakroom  and  get  their  wraps,  then 
back  to  their  seats  to  put  them  on,  and  when  all  are  ready  they  pass 
out,  first  to  a  basement  toilet,  where  the  janitor  assists  in  "keeping 
order,"  then  in  line  to  the  school  yard. 

During  the  snowy  weather  they  stood  about  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  shuffling  their  feet  in  the  snow  or  swinging  on  an 
iron  bar  which  formed  the  fence  in  the  school  yard. 

Putting  on  wraps. — ^The  recess  period  was  appreciably  shortened 
by  waste  of  time  in  getting  wraps  and  putting  them  on,  and  in  wait- 
ing for  all  the  school  to  pass  out  together.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
make  this  an  individual  matter,  allowing  each  child  to  leave  the  room 
when  he  is  ready,  but  it  would  greatly  lengthen  this  period  for  most 
children  if  this  could  be  done. 
61564**— 18 ^10 
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Some  form  of  entertainment  needed, — Some  entertainment  should 
be  provided  for  this  period,  both  within  and  without  the  schoolroom. 
Large  yards  and  open  spaces  surround  most  of  these  schools  and 
afford  excellent  opportunity  for  games  and  exercises.  In  some  yards 
an  embankment  had  been  thrown  up,  and  the  inclosed  space  flooded 
so  that  the  children  might  skate  during  the  cold  weather.  Some 
school  yards  were  fitted  up  with  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
physical  exercises,  and  some  yards  were  arranged  for  games  and 
sports,  but  where  no  one  was  especially  designated  to  lead  in  these 
exercises  the  children  made  little  use  of  them. 

An  assignment  for  this  work  needed. — It  is  suggested  that  one 
teacher  each  week  be  appointed  to  provide  some  form  of  recreation 
for  the  recess  period  in  each  building.  Valuable  suggestions  for  the 
recess  recreation  period  may  be  found  in  the  table  of  out-of -school 
activities,  included  in  this  report,  especially  those  designated  by  the 
children  themselves  under  the  head  of  home  games,  for  the  first  four 
grades. 

NEED  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 

Value  of  kindergartens.— AnoXh^T  cause  of  failure  in  the  first 
grade  in  Elyria  is  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  kindergarten  training  for 
the  children  before  they  enter  school. 

English. — ^The  kindergarten  prepares  children  for  the  work  of  the 
first  grade,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  children  of  foreign-bom 
parents  who  speak  a  foreign  language  at  home.  In  language  train- 
ing alone  the  kindergarten  is  indispensable.  In  Elyria,  where  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  foreign  bom,  the  school 
authorities  can  ill  afford  to  weaken  the  school  system  at  its  most 
vulnerable  point. 

School  adjustment. — As  an  introduction  to  the  school  regime,  and 
as  a  training  in  school  habits,  it  is  most  important,  since  his  term  in 
the  kindergarten  saves  the  child  a  similar  amount  of  preparation 
for  school  work  in  the  first  grade. 

Social  adjustments,  the  ability  to  work  in  harmony  with  his  fel- 
lows and  his  teacher,  motor  control,  the  ability  to  coordinate  his 
motor  activities  with  his  will  and  understanding,  obedience  and 
discipline,  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  many  lessons  he  learns  under 
the  kindly  guidance  of  his  school  mother.  Add  to  those  his  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  its  constant  application  to  his  social  needs 
and  uses  and  we  have  a  sum  of  indisputable  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  training.  In  no  other  school  department  will  he  find  this  im- 
portant correlation. 

Data  from  investigations. — To  those  who  still  doubt  the  efficiency 
of  kindergarten  training  we  cite  a  number  of  investigations  lately 
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conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Berry's  statistics^  re- 
garding the  effect  of  kindergarten  training  on  promotions  in  Michi- 
gan disclose  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  repeaters  in  first  grade 
is  69.5  greater  in  towns  having  no  kindergartens  than  in  towns  which 
have  them.  Mrs.  Bradford  found  from  a  study  of  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  schools,*  in  comparing  a  group  of  925  kindergarten -trained 
children  with  a  group  of  738  children  without  kindergarten  training, 
that  fewer  retardations  occurred  in  the  first  group.  Supt.  Hervey, 
of  Pawtucket,  E.  I.,  discovered  that  60  per  cent  of  children  entering 
first  grade  without  kindergarten  training  failed  as  against  35  per 
cent  of  those  having  that  training. 

Conditions. — ^It  is  especially  recommended  that  the  kindergarten 
school  system  l)e  reestablished  in  Elyria.  There  seems  to  be  an  im- 
perative need  :for  such  training  in  Elyria  on  account  of  its  large  for- 
eign population.  Undoubtedly  a  continuation  of  these  schools  will 
do  much  toward  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  above  the  plane 
of  dry  formality  which  it  now  occupies. 

^  BeriTp  C.  8.  A  study  of  Retardation,  Acceleration,  Elimination,  and  Repetition  in 
the  Public  Klementary  Schools  of  225  towns  and  cities  of  Michigan. 

'Bradford,  Mary  D.  The  Kindergarten  and  Its  Belation  to  Retardation.  N.  B.  A., 
1912,  pp.  624^629. 


Chapter  VII. 

INSTRUCTION  IN   INTERMEDIATE  AND   GRAMMAR 

GRADES. 


READING. 


The  time  given  to  reading  in  the  schools  of  Elyria  ranks  approxi- 
mately midway  between  that  given  in  Cleveland  and  that  in  50  other 
American  cities. 

Time  given  to  receding} 


(trades. 

Fifty 
cities. 

Eljrria. 

Cleve- 
land. 

1 

Percent. 
31 
26 
21 
16 
13 
12 
10 
10 

Percent. 
30  5 
30.3 
27.7 
17.1 
17.0 
14.0 
15.0 
11.4 

Percent. 
43 

ao 

32 
22 
18 
15 
17 
17 

2 : 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Average 

17.4 

2a4 

25 

READIN(i  IN  THE  UPPER  QBAOES. 

An  analysis  of  the  reading  material  used  in  the  upper  grades 
inilicates  that  only  about  one-third  is  of  a  literary  nature  or  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  lay  a  foundation  for  literary  selections,  such 
as  the  story  of  the  Iliad.  The  rest  may  be  classified  as  history,  civics, 
geography,  hygiene,  and  nature  study. 

That  some  nonliterary  material  has  a  place  in  the  reading  class  is 
not  questioned,  but  that  this  material  should  make  up  two-thirds  of 
what  is  read  may  well  be  questioned.  It  makes  of  the  reading  class 
a  dumping  ground  for  the  overflow  from  other  classes  and  for  mate- 
rial that  should  have  an  independent  place  in  the  curriculum.  This  is 
unfair  to  the  other  subjects  and  robs  the  reading  class  of  its  proper 
spirit.    It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  major  part  of  the  mis- 

1  The  flsures  In  this  and  sucoeedlnjt  tahles  (or  Oevcland  are  taken  from  Bobbitt's  volume  In  the  Cleve- 
land (Ohio)  Kdiicational  Survey  entitled  <' What  the  Schools  Teach  and  Might  Teach,"  and  those  fcr 
50  American  cities  from  Holmes's  paper  on  "  Time  Distribution  bv  Subjects  andUrades  in  RepresentaDve 
Citioj;,"  publUhed  in  Part  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Sodetv  for  the  Study  of  Education  (Uoi- 
Tersity  of  Chicago  Press,  1915). 

In  calculatint!  the  percentages  for  these  tables  the  time  spent  in  recess  and  opening  exercues  is  not  lo- 
chKied.  Rpadlng,  furthermore,  includes  phoDics,  literature,  and  memocisuis  poemi,  at  well  as  raadiu 
In  the  narrow  sense. 
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oellaneous  material  be  transferred  to  those  subjects  in  which  it  is 
germane. 

Nature  study  is  not  now  scheduled  as  a  separate  subject  in  the 
Elyria  schools,  but  it  should  be.  This  subject  should  not  lose  contact 
with  the  concrete,  it  is  true,  but  in  giving  an  appreciate  understanding 
of  the  plant  and  animal  world,  books  like  '^  Plant  and  Animal  Chil- 
dren," "  Ways  of  Woodf oik,"  and  "  The  Bird  World,"  which  are  now 
classed  as  supplementary  reading,  form  an  indispensable  aid.  These 
books  are  written  by  people  who  love  their  subject,  and  are  therefore 
well  adapted  to  inspire  a  similar  love  in  the  pupils.  They  fall  into 
the  class  of  natural  history  rather  than  science,  and  are  indicative  of 
the  spirit  that  should  pervade  the  science  work  in  the  elementary 
school  and  even  the  junior  high  school.  Here  the  method  of  scientific 
dissection  and  analysis  is  not  yet  in  place. 

If  the  major  part  of  the  reading  material  that  falls  in  the  fields 
of  history,  civics,  geography,  hygiene,  and  nature  study  were  assigned 
to  these  subjects,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  for  reading  could  be  mate- 
rially reduced  and  still  more  selections  of  a  literary  nature  than  now 
could  be  read.  This  reduction  in  time  would  also  help  to  make  room 
for  such  subjects  as  nature  study  and  civics. 

Some  of  the  texts  now  read  in  the  upper  grades  are  clearly  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  grades  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Examples  are  Haw- 
thorne's "The  Story  of  Achilles,"  assigned  to  6B,  and  Mowry's 
"  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  England,"  assigned  to  7B.  Such 
texts  should  either  be  assigned  to  higher  grades  or  be  displaced. 

The  basic  reading  material,  or  some  of  it,  may  very  properly  offer 
a  fair  amount  of  difficulty,  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  supplementary 
material  should  be  chosen  for  rapid  reading.  It  is  this  type  of  read- 
ing that  brings  the  pupil  into  the  spirit  of  the  selection,  that  gives  him 
the  swing  of  it,  and  is  therefore  most  likely  to  develop  a  love  for 
the  art. 

The  17  classes  in  reading  that  were  observed  in  the  upper  grades 
were  taught  with  widely  varying  degrees  of  merit.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  teachers  get  satisfactory  classroom  results.  They 
direct  attention  to  the  heart  of  the  selections,  develop  the  setting,  and 
then  follow  the  story  or  theme  in  a  vital  manner.  Their  pupils  are 
ipterested  and  read  with  good  expression.  Yet  even  these  teachers 
restrict  their  work  too  much  to  the  traditional  study-and-recitation 
type.  Little  reading  for  the  joy  of  it,  reading  that  is  relatively  free 
and  spontaneous,  appears  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

In  the  hands  of  approximately  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  upper 
grades  the  classroom  results  in  reading  are  not  satisfactory.  These 
tenchers  usually  have  their  pupils  stand  at  their  seats  and  read  me- 
chanically to  the  teacher ;  they  appear  to  feel  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
selections  themselves  and  they  fail  to  cause  their  pupils  to  feel  any; 
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they  spend  little  or  no  time  in  bringing  out  the  thought  or  setting,  and 
most  of  the  criticisms  they  offer  pertain  to  the  pronunciation  of  words 
and  the  observation  of  punctuation  marks.  A  few  of  these  teachers 
lot  their  pupils  stumble  along  one  after  another  with  practically  no 
suggestions  whatever,  and  they  assign  the  advance  lessons  by  pages 
without  even  directing  attention  to  the  diflScult  words  that  will  be  met. 

Perfunctory  results  such  as  these  can  be  remedied  only  by  the 
vitalization  of  the  teacher's  own  attitude.  The  teacher  must  realize 
what  the  significance  of  the  selection  read  is;  he  must  develop  the 
historical,  geographical,  or  other  setting  that  brings  out  this  sig- 
nificance for  the  class;  he  must  in  the  longer  selections  develop  an 
introductory  outline  of  the  theme  or  story;  he  must  direct  the  study 
and  discussion  along  the  one  central  theme,  leaving  all  else  to  give 
support ;  and  he  must  not  hesitate,  upon  occasion,  to  read  choice  or 
difficult  portions  to  the  class  himself. 

In  every  class  observed  every  member  had  studied  the  same  selec- 
tion. This  must,  of  course,  be  the  case  when  basic  classics  are  studied, 
but  with  much  of  the  reading  material  suited  to  elementary  school 
pupils  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  interest  under  this  condition.  Motive 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  and  variety  and  interest  for  the  class  may 
be  brought  in  by  letting  each  pupil  occasionally  prepare  a  different 
selection  for  oral  reading.  Such  selections  may  be  taken  from  news- 
papers, magazines,  library  books,  and  supplementary  readers.  If  a 
selection  is  too  long  for  the  time  allotment  of  one  pupil,  let  two  or 
more  parcel  it  out  among  themselves. 

Little,  if  any,  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  facility  in 
silent  reading.  This  is  the  type  of  reading  most  used  in  life,  and 
it  should  therefore  receive  attention  in  school.  The  slow  but  neces- 
sary motor  habits  of  pronunciation  involved  in  oral  reading  are  not 
needed  in  silent  reading,  yet,  if  all  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  oral 
reading,  these  habits  are  likely  to  become  so  indelibly  associated  with 
the  reading  process  that  they  will  in  a  measure  impede  silent  read- 
ing. What  is  needed  is  a  parallel  set  of  habits  for  silent  reading. 
The  development  of  these  habits  should  receive  attention  all  through 
the  elementary  school. 

In  the  upper  grades  about  two-fifths  of  the  reading  time  may  well 
be  given  over  to  relatively  free  silent  reading.  Let  the  children 
bring  or  choose  the  books  they  are  interested  in  and  let  them  read 
primarily  for  their  own  satisfaction.  It  is  through  such  free  silent 
reading,  interspersed  with  periods  for  discussion  and  with  more 
formal  work,  that  reading  becomes  easy  and  that  a  taste  for  it  is 
developed. 

Something  like  this  has  already  been  attempted  in  the  Garfield 
School,  where  only  the  first  four  grade  are  represented.  A  vacant 
room  is  provided  with  chairs  and  a  long  table  plenteously  supplied 
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with  books  and  children's  papers.  To  this  room  the  children  repair 
with  evident  enjoyment  at  recess  and  at  noon  whenever  the  weather 
does  not  permit  outdoor  play.  This  is  essentially  a  school  library 
or  reading  rooin,  and  it  would  be  even  more  in  place  for  the  grades 
^bove  the  fourth.  A  suggestive  list  of  books  for  such  a  library,  as 
well  as  for  supplementary  reading,  may  be  found  in  "  The  Sixteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education," 
pages  33-^9.^ 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1.  More  of  the  spirit  of  delight  should  be  introduced  into  the  read- 
ing classes. 

2.  Practice  in  rapid  silent  reading  should  be  given  and  more  oppor- 
tunity for  relatively  free  silent  reading  should  be  provided. 

3.  Much  of  the  material  now  assigned  to  reading  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  subjects. 

4.  Selections  too  difficult  for  their  grades  should  be  reassigned 

or  displaced. 

Time  ffi^en  to  language. 


Grades. 

Bljrla. 

Fifty 
cities. 

Qevo- 
land. 

1 

Percent, 
7.6 
6l0 

a3 
lao 

12.1 
17.0 
15.8 
20.8 

Percent. 
8.6 
&7 
10.3 
10.9 
12.0 
12.2 
13.7 
14.1 

Percent, 
10.9 

ia8 

9.0 
1L8 
13.6 
13.6 
14.3 
14.3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Aven^ 

1^2 

11.4 

12.3 

The  provisions  of  the  course  of  study  in  language  for  the  four 
upper  grades  are  as  follows : 

Grade  6  B, — Parts  of  speech,  forms  of  nouns,  qualifying  words, 
degrees  of  comparison.  Written  and  oral  exercises  suggested  in  the 
reader. 

Grades  6  A  and  6  B, — '^  Speaking  and  Writing  No.  Ill "  is  used 
as  a  text,  and  emphasis  is  given  to  argumentation,  description,  rela- 
tion of  stories,  topics  about  Lincoln,  and  debates. 

Grades  6  A-8  il,  inclusive. — ^"  The  Mother  Tongue,  No.  II,"  is  par- 
celed out  by  pages  and  topics  to  the  five  divisions,  and  formal  gram- 
mar is  systematically  studied.  Oral  and  written  exercises  are  called 
for.  Although  not  mentioned  in  the  course  of  study,  at  least  one 
written  composition  a  month  is  desired. 

Sixteen  lessons  in  language  and  grammar  were  observed  in  the 
four  upper  grades.    Seven  of  these  were  grades  5  B  to  6  B,  and  nine 

1  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,   Bloomington,   111..   1917. 
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in  grades  6  A  to  8  A.  All  of  the  latter  were  on  formal  grammar, 
and  the  others  were  based  on  "  Speaking  and  Writing,"  the  pre- 
scribed text.  In  no  case  was  language  or  composition  directly  corre- 
lated with  the  other  work  of  the  school.  In  fact,  language  study  in 
the  upper  grades  of  Elyria  is  made  a  thing  apart.  * 

Viewed  as  a  formal  study,  grammar  is  on  the  whole  w^U  taught. 
The  pupils  participate  in  the  recitations,  they  ferret  out  the  minute 
subdivisions  of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  and  they  analyze  and 
diagram  highly  complicated  sentences.  But  the  wisdom  of  devoting 
two  and  one-half  years,  the  language  time  in  divisions  6  A  to  8  A, 
to  formal  grammar,  and  some  of  the  time  in  the  fifth  grade  to 
grammar  more  informally  studied,  may  be  seriously  questioned. 

The  best  thought  of  the  present  inclines  to  the  idea  that  language 
study,  as  such,  need  be  given  but  little  separate  time-^not  more  than 
one  or  two  periods  a  week — and  that  language  and  composition  re- 
ceive emphasis  as  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  other  work  of  the  school. 
Oral  expression  is  of  necessity  involved  in  all  the  situations  of  the 
school,  and  many  of  the  topics  studied  in  geography,  history,  civics, 
current  topics,  nature  study,  and  literature  should  be  written  up  in 
the  interest  of  mere  pedagogical  completeness.  The  more  sponta- 
neous forms  of  composition,  such  as  stories  and  letters,  should  grow 
out  of  reading,  literature,  and  preparation  for  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  other  special  days.  This  provides  an  abundance  of  language 
topics,  places  the  attention  on  the  content,  where  it  belongs,  and 
gives  language  the  interconnections  and  continual  emphasis  that  it 
inherently  requires. 

Easy  and  correct  language  control  is  acquired  through  frequent 
and  correct  language  use,  and  then  only  on  the  condition  of  having 
something  to  say.  Habit  and  not  knowledge  is  the  immediate  guide 
rail  of  right  construction,  especially  with  children.  Grammatical 
and  rhetorical  knowledge  function  in  expression  only  indirectly  and 
reflectively,  and  then  with  children  almost  solely  through  adult 
assistance.  It  is  seldom  that  even  an  eighth-grade  child  will  correct 
what  he  has  written  on  the  basis  of  his  grammatical  knowledge.  This 
is  the  achievement  of  the  extensively  trained  adult  and  is  still  excep- 
tional with  high-school  and  college  students. 

This  relation  of  language  and  grammar  indicates  the  place  that 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  study  should  have  in  the  elementary 
school.  This  study  should  be  treated  as  the  reflective  support  of  cor- 
rect expression  and  should  be  brought  in  only  when  it  is  clearly 
needed  and  when  the  pupils  themselves  may  be  led  to  feel  this  need. 
It  is  needed  in  developing  control  over  such  topics  as  capitalization, 
punctuation*  number,  agreement,  inflection,  sentence  structure,  para- 
graphing, and  the  correction  of  habitual  errors.  The  rationalization 
of  these  topics  is  for  most  pupils  helpful  and  satisfying,  but  the  facts 
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uid  piincdples  needed  must  be  brought  in  again  and  again,  for  not 
vuitil  the  correct  forms  become  habitual  has  the  deared  end  been 
achieved. 

Giving  grammar  a  separate  place  on  the  daily  program  before  the 
eighth  grade  can  do  little,  if  any,  good,  consumes  valuable  time,  and 
is  likely  to  develop  a  dislike  for  the  subject.  By  the  time  the  eighth 
grade  is  reached  a  sufficient  number  of  language  facts  and  princi- 
ples may  have  been  gained  to  make  a  systematization  through  the 
specific  study  of  grammar  significant.  But  even  here  the  study 
should  face  in  the  direction  of  use  rather  than  theoretic  knowledge, 
and  should  serve  as  an  interpretation  of  expression.  It  should  be 
correlated  not  only  with  the  written  work  done  by  the  pupils,  but  also 
with  reading,  history,  and  the  like. 

The  conclusion  that  formal  grammar  has  little  or  no  effect  upon 
tlie  clearness  and  correctness  of  writing  is  borne  out  by  the  com- 
position work  of  the  children  in  Elyria.  Compositions  were  col- 
lected from  17  classes,  9  of  which  were  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Composition  scales  are  as  yet  not  sufficiently  specific  to 
make  possible  a  comparable  ranking  of  these  compositions ;  neither 
are  standards  available  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with 
which  these  rankings  might  be  compared.  A  study  of  the  compo- 
sitions, however,  reveals  all  the  faults,  both  in  variety  and  fre- 
quency, that  are  usually  found  in  children's  writing.  Sentence 
structure  is  often  poor;  clauses  are  strung  together  without  proper 
connections ;  verbs  are  sometimes  omitted ;  quotation  marks  and  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  are  frequently  omitted ;  the  rules  of  capitaliza- 
tion are  occasionally  ignored ;  and  the  principles  of  punctuation  are 
not  applied.  Occasionally  a  whole  composition  is  written  as  one 
paragraph,  and  even  as  one  sentence.  Done  is  used  for  did^  seen  for 
saw^  a  plural  subject  is  followed  by  a  singular  verb,  and  the  tense  of 
verbs  is  varied  within  the  same  sentence  or  the  same  paragraph. 
Different  is  followed  by  than  about  as  often  as  by  /rom,  and  such 
words  as  person^  pupil,  teacher,  one,  and  everybody  are  almost 
invariably  followed  by  a  plural,  instead  of  the  masculine  pronoun. 
Pupils  and  many  of  the  teachers  alike  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  in  English  the  masculine  serves  as  the  common  gender 
pronoun.  Such  expressions  as  "A  person  should  do  tTieir  best " ;  "  If 
you  see  some  one  doing  something  unkind,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
persuade  them  to  be  kind?"  and  "Let  some  one  read  it  who  thinks 
they  can  do  it  well,"  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Whether  or  not  the  percentage  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
errors  made  by  the  Elyria  children  is  greater  or  less  than  that  made 
by  children  elsewhere  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that  many  errors 
persist  in  spite  of  the  extensive  and  intensive  study  of  formal  gi-am- 
mar  is  clear.     It  also  seems  clear  that  the  way  to  correct  these 
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errors  is  not  by  the  study  of  formal  grammar,  as  such,  but  by  never 
ceasing  to  correct  the  mistakes  that  are  made.  In  making  these 
corrections  the  overt  stiidy  and  application  of  language  facts  and 
principles  may  often  be  of  assistance,  but  it  is  habit  rather  than 
knowledge  that  serves  as  the  main  guide  of  expression. 

In  the  5A  and  6B  divisions  lessons  were  observed  on  such  topics 
as  Daniel  Webster  and  the  woodchuck.  Mercury  and  the  woodsman, 
The  cruelty  of  a  knight  to  his  faithful  horse.  The  schoolmaster 
persuading  the  farmers  not  to  kill  the  birds,  A  frog  pleading  with 
boys  not  to  throw  stones  into  the  pond,  and  a  fable  .from  Aesop. 
The  pupils  discussed  these  topics,  read  them  from  the  text,  acted 
them  out  with  and  without  the  aid  of  the  text,  and  wrote  composi- 
tions upon  them.  The  reading  was  good  as  reading,  but  the  acting 
was  usually  so  simple  and  artificial  that  it  was  embarrassing  to  the 
pupils,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  The  compositions  observed  were  of  an  argumentative  nature. 
They  aimed  to  persuade  a  person  not  to  be  cruel  to  a  faithful  horse, 
farmers  not  to  shoot  the  birds,  and  boys  not  to  kill  the  frogs.  Most 
of  the  pupils  were  interested  in  writing  these  compositions  and  for 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  they  did  well  with  them.  But  why 
not  dispense  with  the  text,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and 
let  the  composition  grow  out  of  topics  of  real  concern,  such  as  indis- 
criminate snowballing,  keeping  the  snow  and  ice  off  the  sidewalks, 
and  keeping  backyards  in  order?  In  the  spring  such  topics  as  killing 
frogs,  robbing  birds'  nests,  walking  across  lawns,  and  picking  other 
people's  flowers  might  well  be  taken  up  for  discussion  and  com- 
position. 

When  the  language  work  is  correlated  with  the  other  work  of  the 
school  and  with  the  interests  of  the  community.  State,  and  Nation, 
no  special  language  text  is  needed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Such 
texts  always  tend  to  make  the  work  unreal  and  formal,  to  make 
language  a  thing  apart,  and  to  consume  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  time.  They  also  tend  to  take  the  zest  out  of  the  work  for  the 
eighth  grade,  where  a  text  is  needed  if  formal  grammar  is  taken  up. 
The  teacher,  of  course,  should  have  a  variety  of  texts  for  suggestive 
purposes, 

SPELLING, 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  spelling  time  in  Elyria, 
Cleveland,  and  50  other  cities.  While  Elyria  sets  no  specific  tinio 
apart  for  spelling  in  the  first  grade,  the  average  for  the  eight  grades 
is  still  above  that  of  Cleveland  and  the  50  cities. 
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Time  given  to  spelling. 


Grades. 

Elyria. 

riove- 
laDd. 

Fifty 
cities. 

1 

Percent. 

0.0 

11.5 

10.6 

10.6 

7.0 

7.4 

&8 

5.6 

Percent. 
6.6 
7.2 
9.0 
7.1 
6.7 
6.4 
&4 
6.4 

Percent. 
6.3 
7.3 

ao 

6.9 
6.3 
6.9 
6.3 
6.1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ayerage 

7.7 

6.6 

6.4 

Spelling  was  tested  in  all  the  grades  above  the  first  with  the  lists 
of  words  used  in  the  Cleveland  survey.^  These  lists  contain  20  words 
each  and  have  been  selected  from  the  Ayres  spelling  scale.  This 
scale  is  made  up  of  the  1,000  words  most  frequently  used  in  cor- 
respondence, newspapers,  and  books.  The  words  are  arranged  by 
groups  in  their  order  of  difficulty  as  determined  by  extensive  tests 
in  84  different  cities. 

On  the  words  used  in  Elyria  the  children  in  these  84  cities  made 
average  scores  of  73  per  cent  correct.    These  scores  were  the  same 
for  each  grade  and  applied  to  those  children  that  had  completed* 
one-half  of  the  work  of  the  grades.    As  the  tests  in  Elyria  were 
given  within  10  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester's  work, 
these  scores  are  directly  comparable  with  those  made  by  the  A  classes 
in  Elyria.     These  classes  began  the  work  of  their  grades  in  Sep- 
tember, and  had  therefore  completed  one-half  of  it.     The  average 
scores  for  the  A  classes  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Spelling  scores. 
Arranged  for  the  A  classes.  . 


SdioolB. 

Grades. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ptmnklln   

47 
02 
82 
63 
66 
50 
62 

69 
02 
67 
67 

63 

74 

82 

73 

fi^rliwA                  ^^^-.^..aAa**.*** 

94 
30 

O&les         ...•••«-•••••••• 

71 
68 
68 
74 
68 

68 
79 
71 
84 
73 

57 
80 
73 
70 

63 

'nn.ntiltan       ......,-r .-----... 

3^tt^T%tBrk             --.     .^««. «>•••••••■•• 

63 

McKiolev 

35 
31 

65 
50 

68 

Sidre                    

Average......********...' 

48 

64 

67 

60 

75 

72 

67 

AvTOS    ......*•*****..'••• 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

'Jadd,  Cbarles  Hubbard.     "Heasaring  tlie  Work  of  tbe  Schools,"  p.  239,  Cleveland 
EdDcatton  Sorreur,  1916. 
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Only  12  of  the  38  A  classes  tested  made  scores  of  73  per  cent  or 
over,  while  26  made  scores  below  73  per  cent.  An  exceptionally  wide 
variation  is  manifest.  While  4  classes  made  scores  above  85  per 
cent,  8  classes  fell  below  60  per  cent.  On  the  average  only  one. 
group  of  classes,  the  6  A. classes,  exceeded  the  73  per  cent  standard, 
and  these  exceeded  it  by  only  two  points.  Why  this  relatively  poor 
showing? 

It  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  children  in  Elyria  are  inherently 
poorer  spellers  than  those  in  other  cities;  neither  can  the  poor 
showing  be  laid  to  an  insufficient  amount  of  time  devoted  to  spelling. 
On  the  average  7.7  per  cent  of  the  recitation  time  in  Elyria  is 
devoted  to  spelling,  as  against  6.5  per  cent  in  Cleveland  and  6.4 
per  cent  in  50  other  cities.  Neither  does  it  seem  clear  that  the  poor 
showing  can  be  laid  to  poor  teaching.  The  members  of  the  survey 
commission  observed  the  teaching  of  40  spelling  lessons,  and  these 
api>eared  on  the  whole  to  be  well  taught.  The  words  studied  were 
within  the  range  of  comprehension  of  the  pupils,  their  meanings 
were  brought  out,  they  were  used  in  sentences,  they  were  divided 
into  syllables,  they  were  often  pronounced  and  spelled  in  concert, 
the  results  in  the  final  spelling  were  usually  excellent,  and  the  teachers 
*  follow  the  practice  of  reviewing  the  more  troublesome  words  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

The  main  cause  for  the  poor  showing  in  spelling  appears  to  be  in 
the  method  of  selecting  the  words  for  study.  No  spelling  books  or 
spelling  lists  are  used,  the  words  studied  being  selected  from  the 
other  school  subjects  or  from  newspapers,  as  the  teacher  may  see  fit. 
This  is  excellent  as  a  supplementary  means  of  word  selection,  but 
as  the  primary  means  it  is  too  haphazard;  it  is  likely  to  let  too  many 
common  words  slip  through  without  adequate  study. 

That  poor  word  selection  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  poor  showing 
in  spelling  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  and 
by  the  spelling  in  the  composition  papers.  When  the  spelling  lists 
weFB  handed  out  a  number  of  the  teachers  predicted  that  their 
results  would  be  poor,  for,  said  they,  "  Our  children  haven't  studied 
these  words."  Most  of  the  misspelling  in  the  composition  papers 
were  of  such  words  as  where^  there^  goal^  always^  and  receive. 

To  insure  a  more  systematic  word  selection  it  is  recommended  that 
Elyria  adopt  either  a  good  series  of  spelling  books  or  a  word  list, 
sucli  as  that  published  by  Pryor  in  the  Sixteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  (Bloomington,  111., 
1917.) 
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PENMANSHIP. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  given  to  penmanship  in  Elyria 
as  compared  with  other  cities : 


Time  given  to 

penmanship. 

Qndes. 

Elyria. 

Cleve- 
land. 

Fifty 
Cities. 

1 

Percent, 
5.8 
6.0. 
6.8 
4.9 
4.4 
4.0 
4.6 
3.5 

Percent. 
6.6 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
3.6 

Percent, 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.5 
6.1 
4.8 
3.9 
3.7 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 ---- 

8.. 

••••""••"■•"••••••"••?•■"••• 

'4.7 

6.1 

5.1 

UPPEB  GRADES. 


Specimens  of  penmanship  were  obtained  from  all  the  pupils  above 
the  fourth  grade.  The  pupils  were  asked  to  write  with  pen  and  ink  a 
well-known  sentence,  such  as  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb."  The  sen- 
tence was  placed  upon  the  board  and  the  pupils  were  allowed  pre* 
cisely  two  minutes  in  which  to  write  it  over  and  over.  The  results 
obtained  are  summarized  in  the  two  following  tables: 

Speed  of  penmanship.    {Median  number  of  letters  per  min/ute,) 


Grade. 

• 

Sehfxds. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Franklixi 

59 

74 
59 
42 
56 
49 

90 
70 
67 
63 
50 

59 
72 
73 
86 
66 

72 
77 
99 
85 

62 

81 

102 

76 

62 
78 
65 

72 

Gates  .- *... 

70 

Jefleraoa.. 

43 

70 

llpK'inl^v .,,_ 

79 

Ridse    •. 

64 

■•■'■o^  «..».......••......•«.•..........•.•.•......•... 

Elvria      

56 

58 
60 

09 
71 
63 

68 
77 
68 

73 

Clev6lnnd.- r-- -- 

81 

Flftv*<Lz  cities  > 

73 

1  Frank  N .  Freeman. "  Handwriting. "   In  the  SIzteentli  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  KilnftBtiffli.  p.  01.    Bloomingtoii,  10.,  1917. 
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QtMlity  of  penmanship, 
(Thomdike  scale,  median  scores.) 


' 

Orade. 

SchoQla. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Franklin 

9 

9 
10 
10 

9 
10 

10 
9 

10 
9 

11 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 

9 

11 

11 
11 
10 
U 

11 
11 

11 

• 

11 

Gates 

11 

Jefferson 

9 

10 

Mr^  Kf  nlAV 

la 

Ridge...'. 

10 

Elyria 

9.5 
8w9 

10.0 
11.6 

11.0 
11.2 

11.0 

Butte 

12.1 

The  table  on  page  157  gives  the  median  number  of  letters  written 
per  minute  for  each  half  grade  of  the  different  schools,  and  the  table 
on  page  158  in  a  corresponding  manner  gives  the  median  scores  for 
quality  in  terms  of  the  Thorndike  scale. 

The  Thorndike  scale  is  made  up  of  samples  of  handwriting  differ- 
ing in  quality  by  equal  steps  from  zero  to  18.  Samples  9  to  11  may 
be  considered  fair,  12  to  14  good,  and  15  to  18  excellent. 

*  A  comparison  of  the  Elyria  scores  in  speed  with  those  of  Cleve- 
land and  56  other  cities  (p.  157)  and  in  quality  with  those  of  Butte 
(p.  158)  indicates  that  in  penmanship  the  children  in  Elyria  are  do- 
ing about  what  the  children  in  other  cities  are  doing.  There  is  no 
question  in  respect  to  the  comparability  of  the  scores  in  speed,  but  the 
same  assurance  can  not  be  expressed  in  respect  to  the  scores  in  quality. 
In  Butte  "about  80  teachers  scored  the  papers  under  the  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  survey  commission,"  ^  while  in  Elyria  one  mem- 
ber of  the  survey  commission  did  the  scoring.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
teachers  in  two  of  the  buildings,  but  found  so  much  inconsistency  that 
he  felt  compelled  to  go  over  most  of  the  papers  again. 

The  fact  that  Elyria  has,  and  for  many  years  has  had,  an  efficient 
teacher  of  penmanship  would  have  led  one  to  expect  that  the  city 
would  take  rank  above  the  median  in  this  subject.  In  passing  judg- 
ment, however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  teacher  has  time  to 
give  only  one  lesson  in  two  weeks  in  each  room.  This  manifestly 
leaves  the  teaching  of  penmanship  to  the  room  teachers  after  all,  who 
are  nevertheless  relieved  of  much  of  the  responsibility  for  results. 
These  teachers  were  not  observed  to  insist  upon  the  arm  movement  and 
good  form  outside  of  the  writing  lesson,  and  as  a  consequence  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  mastering  the  arm  movement. 

With  so  many  other  urgent  needs  in  the  schools  unsatisfied,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  teacher  of  penmanship  be  dropped;  that  a 

^Report  of  a  survey  of  tbe  school  system  of  Butte,  Mont,  p.  70. 
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standard  system  of  penmanship  be  adopted;  that  manuals  setting 
forth  this  system  be  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers;  and  that 
the  classroom  teachers  be  held  responsible  for  results  through  tlie 
general  supervision. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  as  a  distinct  study  is  begun  in  the  fourth  grade.  It  is 
given  a  daily  period  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  shares 
the  time  with  history  in  the  seventh  grade.  Home  geography  in  the 
form  of  supplementary  reading  is  taken  up  in  the  third  grade. 

Time  given  to  geography. 


Qrades. 

Elyria. 

Cleve- 
land. 

Fifty 
cities. 

1 

Percent. 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

15.3 

IS.  5 

17.6 

8.1 

.0 

Percent. 

0.0 

.0 

3.2 

11.4 

14.3 

14.3 

6.4 

6.4 

Percent. 

1.8 

.8 

£.4 

&5 

11.2 

11.0 

9.9 

7.6 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Averages 

7.1 

7.2 

7.1 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  geography  corresponds  precisely  to  the  average  time  given  to  the 
subject  in  50  other  cities.  If,  however,  the  time  given  to  home  geog- 
raphy in  the  third  grade  and  to  geographical  readers  in  the  fifth  and 
seventh  grades  were  counted  here  instead  of  in  reading  the  average 
would  be  raised  from  7.1  per  cent  to  about  8.5. 

Geography  is  usually  discontinued  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
grade,  where  it  gives  way  to  history,  and,  save  as  commercial  geog- 
raphy in  the  third  year  of  the  commercial  course,  it  is  not  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school.  The  wisdom  of  this  may  be 
questioned.  This  subject  is  so  fundamental  in  importance  that  it 
might  well  be  allowed  to  share  the  time  with  history  throughout  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades. 

But  if  a  wider  range  of  geographical  study  is  to  be  justified,  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  must  be  vitalized.  The  texts  used  are  satis- 
factory, but  the  work  is  based  too  exclusively  upon  them.  The  few 
geographical  readers  that  are  used  are  connected  with  reading  and 
not  with  geography.  This  leaves  only  the  relatively  meager  texts 
as  a  basis  for  the  work.  Maps  and  globes  are  usually  before  the  cla^s, 
but  they  are  seldom  referred  to;  pictures  are  used  sparingly,  and 
specimens  very  rarely.  Sets  of  Tiffany's  "Nature  cabinet"  were 
seen  in  two  of  the  buildings,  but  only  one  teacher  was  seen  to  make 
use  of  one.     The  fact  that  these  cabinets  were  not  even  mentioned 
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in  the  teaching  material  listed  by  the  principal  appears  to  indicate 
the  place  that  they  hold  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers. 

All  the  seventh  grade  teachers  were  teaching  the  mathematical  or 
astronomical  phases  of  geography,  but  none  was  heard  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  the  visible  planets,  the  brighter  stars,  or 
the  conspicuous  constellations.  Children  delight  in  locating  these 
objects  in  the  heavens,  and  the  observation  of  their  motions  forms 
the  only  direct  basis  for  appreciating  the  motions  of  the  earth.  The 
knowledge  gained,  moreover,  comprises  that  minimum  astronomical 
heritage  that  should  be  considered  the  right  of  every  child.  If  the 
teachers  themselves  do  not  now  have  this  knowledge,  they  could 
easily  gain  it  while  teaching  it  by  means  of  a  manual  like  Bowen's 
"Astronomy  by  Observation."* 

Should  it  seem  inadvisable  to  give  the  primary  presentation  of 
these  astronomical  topics  in  connection  with  geography,  this  could  be 
done  as  nature  study  during  the  winter  months  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grades,  and  the  knowledge  could  then  be  used  in  the  geography 
classes.  Two  periods  a  week  for  four  or  five  months  would  be  ample. 
Interesting  and  valuable  language  material  would  be  found  in  the 
associated  myths  and  legends. 

While  it  is  true  in  general  that  the  work  in  geography  lacks  real- 
ness  and  vitality,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  no  good  work  was 
observed  on  the  subject.  A  few  of  the  teachers  supplement  their 
work  well  with  pictures,  specimens,  and  the  making  of  maps  in 
relief,  and  a  majority  of  them  enlist  the  thought  responses  of  the 
pupils  in  tracing  geographical  relationships  without,  however,  mak- 
ing the  work  sufficiently  realistic.  Those  whose  work  is  poor  in 
nearly  all  respects  are  again  in  the  minority. 

Recommendations, 

1.  The  work  on  home  geography  in  the  third  grade  should  be 
classed  with  geography  and  be  taught  in  relation  to  the  pupils'  en- 
vironment through  exercises  and  constant  first-hand  observation. 

2.  A  series  of  geographical  readers  should  supplement  the  formal 
texts. 

3.  Geographical  magazines  and  articles  of  geographical  topics 
from  other  sources  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  older  pupils. 

4.  Pictures  and  specimens  of  geographical  interest  should  be  given 
a  position  coequal  with  globes  and  maps,  and  all  should  be  used 
more  abundantly. 

5.  The  visible  planets,  about  a  dozen  of  the  brighter  stars,  and  the 
chief  constellations  should  be  located  and  their  movements  observed 
in  correlation  with  general  or. mathematical  geography.* 

^  American  Book  Co.,  1880. 

'  For  a  detailed  dlacnssion  of  methods  in  geography,  compare  the  San  Frandaoo  Sar* 
rey  (Bulletin  of  the  Bnrean  of  Education,  1917,  No.  46). 
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ARITHMETIC. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  arith- 
metic in  Elyria  as  compared  with  other  cities: 

Time  ffiven  to  aritkvietic. 


Grades. 

Elyria. 

Cleve- 
land. 

Fifty 
cities. 

1.. 

« 

Ptr  cent. 
21.1 
19.2 
21.0 
20.0 
20.5 
20.7 
20.5 
21.1 

Per  cent. 
5.2 
15.5 
16.3 
17.2 
17.1 
17.5 
16.1 
17.9 

Percent. 
6.9 
10.7 
14.4 
15.4 
14.9 
15.0 
14.4 
14.1 

2 

3 

4.. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Average 

20.5 

15.4 

13.2 

UPPER    GRADES. 


The  ability  of  the  pupils  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  was  tested  by  the  Woody  tests,  series  B,^  and  the  ability 
in  reasoning  by  the  Stone  tests  in  reasoning,* 

The  Woody  tests  are  composed  of  problems  arranged  in  an  ascend- 
ing order  of  difficulty  for  each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations, 
as  eJLtfnplified  by  the  following  test  for  subtraction: 


Subtraction  scale. 


(1) 
8 
6 


(2) 
2 
1 


(3) 
11 

7 


(4) 

13 

8 


(5) 

78 
37 


(6) 

16 
9 


(7) 
50 
25 


(8)     (9)      (10) 

31)3    567482   2J— 1= 
178    106493 


(11) 
8i 
5i 


(12) 

27 
121 


(13) 

5  yds.  1  ft.  4  in. 
2  yds.  2  ft.  8  in. 


(14) 


7.3—3.00081= 


(15) 

34-11= 


Ten  minutes  is  allowed  for  the  solution  of  each  set  of  problems, 
and  the  scores  are  determined  by  counting  the  number  of  problems 
solved  correctly.  The  number  of  problems,  which  represent  the  pos- 
sible scores,  in  each  set  are :  Addition,  19 ;  subtraction,  15 ;  multiplica- 
tion, 20;  division,  16. 

*  Clifford  Woody,  "  Measurements  of  Some  Achievements  In  Arithmetic."  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  19 10. 

*  Cliff  W.  Stone,  "  Arithmetical  Abilities."  Teachers'  College,  Colombia  University, 
New  York  City,  1908. 

61564**— 18 11 
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As  10  minutes  is  more  time  than  most  of  the  pupils  need  for  solv- 
ing all  the  problems  in  each  set  for  which  they  are  prepared,  the  tests 
do  not  test  speed,  but  accuracy  only. 

The  results  from  the  Woody  tests  are  summarized  in  the  tables  on 
p.  163.  The  scores  are  given  in  medians  instead  of  averages  for  the 
different  grades  or  half  grades  of  the  various  schools.  The  median 
is  the  middle  score,  and  is  found  by  arranging  the  scores  under  con- 
sideration in  an  ascending  series  and  then  counting  in  from  either 
end  to  the  middle.  It  usually  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  aver- 
age, is  found  more  quickly,  and  in  studies  like  this  is  now  very  fre- 
quently used. 
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Elyria  scores  compared  ivith  standard  scores  given  by  Woody. 


Gradob 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

MulUpUcation. 

Division. 

Elyria. 

Woody. 

Elyria. 

Woody. 

Elyria. 

Woody. 

Elyria. 

Woody. 

2 

6.0 
10.0 
12.8 
13.6 
14.5 
16.0 
16.0 

4.5 
0.0 
11.0 
14.0 
16.0 
18.0 
18.6 

5.0 
6.5 
9.0 
10.6 
12.7 
13.0 
14.0 

3.0 
6.0 
8.0 
10.0 
12.0 
13.0 
14.5 

4.0 
6.0 
9.0 
10.0 
14.7 
16.0 
17.5 

3.0 

5.0 

7.7 

8.0 

10.0 

11.3 

12.0 

3 '. 

4 

5 

6 , 

3.5 
7.0 
11.0 
15.0 
17.0 
18.0 

3.0 
5.0 
7.0 

lao 

7 

13.0 

8 

14.0 

An  inspection  of  the  table  on  page  163  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
are  occasionally  wide  variations  between  the  scores  for  the  different 
buildings.  For  example,  the  scores  for  the  5A  classes  vary  from 
12.6  to  16  in  addition,  from  9  to  12  in  subtraction,  from  10  to  14  in 
multiplication,  and  from  6  to  10  in  division.  As  these  variations  do 
not  occur  with  any  uniformity  between  schools,  they  may  be  of  little 
significance;  yet  they  set  a  problem  that  the  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers may  find  well  worth  considering. 

Another  fact  revealed  by  this  table  is  a  frequent  lack  of  steady 
progress  from  grade  to  grade.  Beginning  with  4B  and  ending  with 
6A,  the  scores  for  the  Gates  School  in  addition  are:  11,  13,  11,  14, 
13,  and  16.  Similar  irregularities  are  found  in  the  other  schools. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  development  of  skill  in  the  funda- 
mentals does  not  receive  sufficient  specific  attention. 

Data  pointing  in  the  same  direction  are  exhibited  in  the  table  on 
page  164.  In  this  table  the  Elyria  scores  are  set  alongside  of  the 
standard  scores  given  by  Woody.  In  grades  two,  three,  and  four  the 
Elyria  scores  are  better  than  the  standard  scores;  in  grades  five  and 
six  they  are  approximately  equal  to  them;  and  in  grades  seven  and 
eight  they  are  poorer. 

The  main  reasons  why  the  good  scores  in  the  primary  grades  do 
not  continue  through  the  grades  appear  to  be:  The  basic  combina- 
tions are  not  sufficiently  automatic;  complicated  thought  problems 
are  introduced  prematurely;  and  not  sufficient  time  is  given  to  ac- 
curate and  rapid  work  in  the  fundamental  processes  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  upper  grades.  It  was  noted,  for  example,  that  many 
pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  still  added  by  tapping  or  by  counting  i.i 
a  whisx^er. 
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Ability  in  reasoning  problems  was  tested  by  the  Stone  test  in 
reasoning,  which  follow : 

AKITHMETIC;   BEASONING. 

Solve  as  many  of  the  following  problems  as  you  have  time  for;  work  them 
in  order  as  numl)ered : 

Credit. 

1.  If  you  buy  2  tablets  at  7  cents  each  and  a  book  for  65  cents,  how 

much  change  should  you  receive  from  a  $2  bill?  1 

1.  John  sold  4  Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  5  cents  each.  He  kept  half 
the  money  and  with  the  other  half  he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2 
cents  each.    How  many  did  he  buy?  1 

3.  If  James  had  four  times  as  much  money  as  George,  he  would  have 

$16.     How  much  money  has  George?  1 

4.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2  for 

5  cents?  -  1 

5.  The  uniforms  of  a  baseball  nine  cost  $2.50  each.    The  shoes  cost  $2 

a  pair.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  uniforms,  and  shoes  for  the 
nine?  1 

6.  In  the  school  of  a  certain  city  there  are  2,200  pupils;  one-half  are 

In  the  primary  grades,  one-fourth  in  the  grammar  grades,  one- 
eighth  in  the  high  school,  and  the  rest  in  the  night  school.  How 
many  pupils  are  in  the  night  school?  1.4 

7.  If  3i  tons  of  coal  cost  $21,  what  will  5i  tons  cost?  1.2 

8.  A  newsdealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.     He  sold  them  for 

$1.20,  gaining  5  cents  on  each  magazine.  How  many  magn  zincs 
were  there? 

9.  A  girl  spent  one-eighth  of  her  money  for  car  fare,  and  three  times  as 

much  for  clothes.  Half  of  what  she  had  left  was  80  cents.  How 
much  money  did  she  have  at  first?  2.0 

10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  for  making  buttonholes.     One  makes  42,  the 

other  28.    How  shall  they  divide  the  money?  2.0 

11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  building;  Mr.  Johnson 

paid  half  the  cost.  Mr.  Johnson  received  $500  more  annual  rent 
than  Mr.  Brown.    How  much  did  each  receive?  2,0 

12.  A  freight  train  left  Albany  for  New  York  at  6  o'clock.    An  express 

left  on  the  same  track  at  8  o'clock.  It  went  at  the  rate  of  40  miles 
an  hour.  At  what  time  of  day  will  it  overtake  the  freight  train  if 
the  freight  train  stops  after  it  has  gone  56  miles?  2.0 

These  tests  were  given  in  the  grades  above  the  fourth  in  the  Frank- 
lin, Gates,  McKinley,  and  Ridge  schools.  The  results  arc  suin- 
ninrized  in  the  two  following  tables : 

^7o»c  ivf(t  in  rra.Honht(j — Average  scores  hy  buildings. 


ScbooLs. 

5B 

Grades. 

5A 

6B 

6A 

7B 

7A 

8B 

8A 

Franklin 

3.16 

4.06 
3.19 
3.92 
2.47 

3.44 
3.83 
6.56 
3.83 

5.44 
5.13 
6.40 
4.63 

6.53 
4.11 
5.50 

0.41 
5.40 
6.68 

7.81 
6.70 

7.77 

Gates 

8.90 

HcKlniey 

9.00 

Ridee.    '          

1.70 

Avensxs 

2.31 

3.48 

4.16 

5.43 

5.55 

6.26 

7.62 

8.28 
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Stone  test  in  reasoning— Comparative  scores. 


aties. 

% 

Grades. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Butte,  Mont 

2.20 

3.90 
5.08 
4.95 
5.43 
5.51 

5.80 

7.70 

SprinTfield,  111 

Ehria,  A  and  B  divisions 

2.91 
3.48 

5.98 
6.26 

S.l>5 

Kl vria,  A  division 

8. 25 

Stone  (median  city) 

In  scoring  the  papers  credits  were  given  as  indicated  after  each 
problem  on  page  165,  except  that  when  a  problem  was  reasoned  cor- 
rectly but  through  a  mechanical  error  a  wrong  answer  was  ob- 
tained, a  uniform  credit  of  1  was  given. 

The  data  for  the  Stone  tests  were  collected  from  sixth-grade 
classes,  some  of  which  were  in  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  and 
some  in  the  second  half.  The  average  scores  from  26  systems  tested 
by  Stone  varied  from  3.56  to  9.14.  The  Elyria  score  that  may  be  most 
fairly  compared  with  these  scores,  is  that  from  the  6A  classes,  which 
had  just  finished  the  first  half  of  the  school  year.  This  score  (5.43) 
ranks  just  below  the  median  in  Stone's  table,  there  being  12  lower 
and  14  higher  scores.  This  would  indicate  that  the  result  achieved 
ill  reasoning  problems  in  Elyria  is  about  average.  Elyria  ranks 
considerably  above  both  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Springfield,  111.  The 
Butte  score  (3.90)  is  the  average  for  the  6B  and  6A  divisions,  while 
that  from  Springfield  (5.08)  is  for  6 A,  taken,  however,  near  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

In  view  of  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  in  Elyria  one  might  ex- 
pect that  the  scores  would  be  better.     AVhy  are  they  not  better? 

(1)  The  fact  that  complicated  reasoning  problems  are  introduced 
too  early  is  no  doubt  one  cause.  This  tends  to  deaden  the  sense  for 
thought  relations.  (2)  Sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  developing 
clear  conceptions,  thoughtfully  understood,  of  how  to  solve  prob- 
lems, the  lion's  share  of  attention  being  given  to  getting  the  answer. 
Only  one  assignment  was  seen  over  which  the  teacher  had  written 
"Study  how  to  solve."  (3)  The  basic  principles  of  handling  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions  and  of  percentage  appear  not  to  be  brought 
out  in  sufficient  relief  and  appear  not  to  be  continually  reviewed  and 
recognized  in  application.  The  pupils  appear  not  to  be  led  to  be- 
come clearly  aware  of  the  fact  that  arithmetic,  outside  of  the  funda- 
mental operations,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  percentage, 
contains  notliing  new  of  a  mathematical  nature,  and  that  even  these 
mathematical  phases  are  closely  interrelated.-  (4)  Finally,  the 
work  in  the  applied  phases  of  arithmetic  lacks  in  vital  relationship 
to  reality;  it  is  bookish,  and  so  falls  short  in  thought-provoking  mo- 
tive.   All  the  sixth-grade  teachers,  for  example,  were  teaching  tables 
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of  measures,  but  only  one  was  seen  to  let  the  pupils  measure  some- 
thing. In  the  main  the  pupils  are  not  getting  concrete  notions  of 
yard,  rod,  acre,  and  the  like.  In  two  of  the  schools  the  observer 
asked  about  how  many  acres  the  school  yard  contained,  but  none  of 
the  pupils  could  even  give  an  estimate.  The  8B  classes  were  study- 
ing stocks  and  bonds,  and  while  one  teacher  had  present  a  stock 
certificate  which  was  pinned  to  the  bulletin  board,  none  made  use  of 
the  stock  quotations  in  the  daily  papers  or  related  the  subject  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  city  or  Nation  in  any  way. 

BECOlf  HEND  ATION  8. 

1.  The  time  given  to  arithmetic,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  is 
excessive  and  should  be  reduced. 

2.  The  work  should  be  made  more  concrete  and  should  be  more 
intimately  related  to  the  children's  own  experiences,  both  in  and  out 
of  school.  The  children  should  learn  to  weigh  and  measure,  and 
topics  like  interest  and  stocks  and  bonds  should  be  used  to  interpret 
btisiness  practices. 

3.  The  aim  should  be  to  make  automatic  the  basic  combinations  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  develop  con- 
fidence and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

4.  Bring  into  relief  the  common  principles  running  through  the 
applied  phases  of  arithmetic  and  place  comprehension  above  the 
use  of  formulas. 

5.  Have  study  lessons  on  "how  to  solve,"  and  avoid  introducing 
complicated  thought  problems  prematurely. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  the  content  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools  of  Elyria  indicates  that  the  most  gen- 
eral fault  that  may  be  found  is  the  fault  of  verbalism.  Teaching  is 
done  too  much  on  the  basis  of  words  and  not  enough  on  the  basis  of 
reality.  Instead  of  interlocking  with  life  at  every  point,  of  interpret- 
ing the  world  to  the  child  and  giving  him  a  meaningful  and  sys- 
tematic conception  of  it,  the  school  moves  too  much  in  a  groove  by 
itself.    Textbooks  are  looked  upon  more  as  an  end  than  a  means. 

While  the  teachers  as  a  class  possess  a  high  grade  of  native  ability, 
and  while,  through  their  refinement  and  courtesy,  they  have  a  whole- 
some and  elevating  influence  on  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  their 
pupils,  in  respect  to  the  subjects  that  they  are  teaching,  they  lack 
vision.  Thev  face  schoolward  rather  than  lifeward,  and  too  often 
go  through  their  lessons  as  so  manj'  routine  tasks  to  be  completed. 
That  the  exercises  of  the  school  receive  their  sanction  for  the  require- 
ments of  life  and  that  effective  instruction  can  go  on  only  on  the 
hasis  of  interesting  and  meaningful  activity  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, they  often  forget.    As  a  consequence  they  attack  reading,  com- 
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position,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  too  much  as  set  and 
formal  tasks  and  not  enough  through  the  creation  of  situations  that 
elicit  the  use  and  study  of  these  subjects  through  the  satisfaction  of 
needs.  Teachers  are  interpreters  of  life,  and  only  by  leading  their 
pupils  actively  into  an  ever- widening  control  over  the  content  and 
processes  of  life  and  an  appreciative  understanding  of  these  can 
they  initiate  them  into  a  meaningful  mastery  of  the  school  arts.  Any 
other  basis  of  instruction  centers  the  attention  primarily  upon  forms 
and  symbols  and  leads  to  the  fault  of  verbalism. 

The  cause  of  verbalism  in  teaching  is  often  said  to  be  the  promi- 
nence of  books  in  the  schoolroom.  This  is  true  only  in  a  superficial 
sense,  for  the  prominence  of  books  is  in  itself  only  a  symptom  of 
deeper  causes  that  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  educative  process  itself. 

The  life  of  the  child  and  the  life  of  the  adult  are  in  some  respects 
far  apart.  The  achievements  of  the  race  in  science,  art,  skill,  and 
ideals,  which  are  the  very  foundation  of  adult  activity,  are  not 
transmitted  to  the  child  through  the  channel  of  heredity,  but  must  be 
mastered  by  him  anew. 

The  agency  that  has  evolved  to  assist  the  child  in  mastering  these 
achievements  is  the  school.  It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  lead 
the  child  into  a  rounded  and  meaningful  mastery  over  the  life  about 
him.  But  in  performing  this  function  the  school  is  beset  with  a  num- 
ber of  obstacles.  These  are  inherent,  and  all  tend  to  bring  about 
empty  and  formal  results.  They  are  (1)  the  isolation  of  the  school; 
(2)  the  symbolic  nature  of  much  of  our  subject  matter;  (3)  the  con- 
finement of  the  child;  and  (4)  the  limitations  of  the  teacher. 

In  order  that  the  school  adequately  may  supplement  the  give- 
and-take  experiences  of  life  and  transmit  the  achievements  in  science 
and  art,  it  must  be  organized  into  a  separate  institution  and  housed 
in  its  own  building.  This  places  the  school  largely  outside  of  the 
very  reality  over  which  it  should  confer  comprehension  and  mastery. 
Yet  this  isolation  is  in  a  measure  unavoidable. 

The  symbolic  nature  of  subject  matter  is  also  largely  unavoidable. 
The  achievements  of  the  race  in  literature  and  science  and  the  de- 
scripti9ns  of  events  and  places  from  other  times  and  countries  are 
of  necessity  preserved  in  books.  These  contain  the  largest  one  of 
those  elements  that  the  informal  experiences  of  life  fail  to  give. 

The  isolation  of  the  school  and  the  symbolic  nature  of  subject  mat- 
ter both  operate  to  restrict  the  activity  of  the  child  while  learning. 
The  child  must  of  necessity  spend  much  of  his  time  poring  over 
books,  and  he  must  do  this  usually  in  the  presence  of  others  who  are 
likewise  engaged  and  must,  therefore,  not  be  disturbed.  This  tends 
to  eliminate  motor  experiences,  without  which  basal  meanings  can 
not  be  attained. 

The  case  in  respect  to  the  teacher  is  little  better.  He  is  a  product 
of  the  routine  of  the  schools,  and  he  is  usually  a  person  who  enjoys 
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this  routine  for  its  own  sake.  Direct  experience  with  the  life  from 
which  this  routine  gets  its  significance  he  has  had  but  little  chance  to 
get,  and  his  knowledge  of  history,  sociology,  economics,  political  sci- 
ence, and  educational  theory,  which  might  illuminate  his  work  fi-om 
the  theoretical  side,  is  usually  very  limited.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  he  has  to  teach  so  many  subjects,  that  he  ha^  time  to  ma>ier 
none,  which  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  the  picture  is  complete. 

This  diagnosis  makes  it  clear  that  the  educative  process  is  inher- 

.  ently  exposed  to  verbalism.    The  obstacles  in  the  way  can  not  be 

removed  once  for  all,  but  they  must  be  continually  met  and  overcome. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  must  realize  that  the  processes  of 
the  schoolroom  are  not  sufficient  unto  themselves,  but  have  as  their 
goal  the  interpretation  of  the  processes  of  life.  The  circle  of  in- 
struction must  not  be  limited  to  the  schoolroom,  but  must  be  ex- 
panded to  embrace  reality.  The  pupil  must  be  led  to  see  that  the 
problems  that  engage  his  attention  have  their  setting  in  the  world 
and  not  merely  in  the  book.  Greography  treats  of  other  people  and 
places  with  which  we  are  interrelated;  history  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  customs  and  institutions  in  which  we  are  now  living; 
and  reading,  writing,  spelling,  language,  and  arithmetic  are  tools 
that  are  needed  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Education  is  for  life,  and 
must  in  its  processes  of  acquisition  interlock  with  life. 

In  teaching  of  this  vital  sort,  books  have  an  important  place,  but 
they  must  be  viewed  as  means  and  not  as  ends.  They  hold  a  place 
in  teaching  similar  to  that  held  by  guidebooks  in  travel.  Just  as 
it  is  the  function  of  guidebooks  to  interpret  places  and  buildings  for 
the  traveler,  so  it  is  the  function  of  textbooks  to  interpret  nature, 
institutions,  and  processes  for  the  student.  Both  point  beyond  them- 
selves to  the  realities  which  stimulated  their  existence.  The  teacher 
and  the  personal  guide  again  occupy  similar  positions. 

For  the  traveler  to  sit  in  his  room  and  rest  content  with  readius: 
his  guidebook  would  be  absurd.  He  means  to  become  directly  ac- 
quainted with  the  scenes  described  in  his  book,  and  he  means  to  do 
this  through  his  own  activity.  The  same  two  aspects  are  present 
in  effective  teaching.  The  reality  studied  must  in  some  way  he 
meaningfully  present  or  represented,  and  the  pupils'  own  s(»nsory, 
motor,  and  reflective  activities  must  be  enlisted  in  becominir  ac- 
quainted  with  this  reality.  What  are  the  means  available  to  teachers 
for  providing  these  two  aspects  of  this  work? 

On  the  side  of  exhibiting  reality  the  following  means  appear  to  bo 
available.     They. are  arranged  in  their  order  of  nearness  to  reality: 

1.  Observation  of  reality — 

a.  Through  field  trips, 

b.  Through  field  assignments. 

c.  Through  recall  of  past  experiences. 
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2.  Specfmens : 

a.  Temporary :  Botanical,  geological,  dass  experiments,  etc. 

b.  Permanent :  Seeds,  minerals,  mannfactored  articles,  etc 

3.  Models:  Mostly  geographical  and  physiological;  ^obes,  maps  in   relief, 

models  of  tKMlily  organs,  etc 

4.  Pictures: 

a.  For  class  use:  Motion  pictures,  slides,  wall  pictures. 
&.  For  individual  uf^e :  Stereoscopic  views,  photographs^  illustrations  in 
books,  etc 

5.  Maps  and  diagrams :  In  geography  and  other  subject& 

6.  First-hand  descriptions  or  sources,  mostly  in  history  and  geography. 

These  means  should  be  considered  as  supplementing,  not  as  dis- 
placing, the  teir.t.  The  text,  aided  by  the  teacher,  is  the  depository 
that  contains  the  theory  that  binds  the  concrete  experiences  provided 
for  by  these  means  into  a  unified  and  meaningful  whole.  The  text, 
moreover,  presents  this  theory  in  a  rounded  and  systematic  way  and 
in  a  form  adapted  to  the  educational  development  of  the  learner. 

Field  trips,  sometimes  inappropriately  called  school  excui-sions, 
are  well  known.  They  may  be  effectively  used  in  connection  with 
home  and  physical  geography,  nature  study,  civics,  local  history, 
and  industrial  topics,  but  they  consume  much  time  and  are  difficult 
to  manage.  The  same  ends  may  often  be  just  as  effectively  gained 
through  field  assignments  in  which  the  pupils  are  held  individually 
responsible  for  their  observations. 

Specimens,  models,  pictures,  and  maps,  as  well  as  scales,  measures, 
and  books  may  all  be  classed  together  as  teaching  material.  No  mat- 
ter how  resourceful  and  efficient  the  teacher  may  be,  he  can  not 
work  with  empty  hands.  In  his  own  peculiar  way  he  needs  his 
tools,  just  a^  the  physician,  dentist,  or  artisan  needs  his.  Investments 
in  teaching  material  should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  invest- 
ments in  buildings,  grounds,  and  teachers'  salaries.  Without  an 
adequate  supply  of  this  material  and  the  will  to  use  it,  especially  in 
the  elementary  schools,  teaching  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  empty 
form. 

The  Elyria  schools  are  poorly  supplied  with  teaching  material, 
and  the  little  that  is  on  hand  is  seldom  used.  There  are  not  enough 
maps  and  globes  to  supply  even  all  of  its  upper-grade  teachers:  sets 
of  dry  and  liquid  measiuvs  were  reported  from  only  three  of  the 
seven  buildings;  unabridged  dictionaries  are  few  in  number,  and 
cyclopedias  suitable  for  elementary-school  pupils  are  lacking  al- 
together. Nature  cabinets  were  seen  in  two  of  the  buildings,  but  only 
one  of  these  appeared  to  be  used,  and  that  by  only  one  teacher. 

A  globe,  a  set  of  maps,  an  encyclopedia,  and  reference  books  suit- 
able for  the  grade  should  be  found  in  each  room  aboA^e  the  third  or 
fourth  grade,  but  specimens,  such  as  grains,  seed  pods,  woods,  min- 
erals, metals,  manufactured  articles,  curios,  classified  pictures,  and 
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the  like,  may  be  gathered  in  one  place  for  the  entire  building.  Th:> 
means  that  in  each  building  a  school  museum  should  be  deve!<  ].<ed. 
The  specimens  and  pictures  should  be  labeled  and  sysiemaiioai'v 
arranged  and  a  card  index  of  them  -hould  be  kept.  The  nee«itrd  o-a-es 
and  shelves  could  be  made  by  the  manual  iraininir  il^panment.  ih 
though  some  would  no  doubt  have  to  be  bought.  Perli-ap-  s«>!i.l  «■/ 
the  specimens  would  also  have  to  be  purchased*  but  in  the  main  t-.ey 
should  be  gathered  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  with  lutle  or  no  t-x- 
pense.  The  activity  of  the  pupils  especiaUy  should  be  enli-ted  in 
gathering  them.  This  would  be  an  interesting  and  edij»-aiive  ex- 
perience for  them.  And  as  an  added  incentive  the  laliel  for  o;uh 
specimen  should  provide  a  place  for  the  name  of  the  donor. 

Elyria  is  fortunate  in  having  vacant  rooms  in  which  the  mu><-'inis 
could  be  kept.  The  school  libraries  could  lie  kept  in  the  same  ro'Jiiis. 
In  the  future  a  museiun  and  library  room  should  l»e  definitely  pro- 
vided for  in  each  building,  and  the  supervising  otlioers  -hould  see  to 
it  that  the  teachers  get  into  the  habit  of  u-ing  the  material  stoivd 
there.  Merely  to  gather  and  store  the  material  would  be  of  little 
use,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  inherent  tendency  for  many  teachers  to 
neglect  the  use  of  the  concrete. 

The  initiation  of  the  school  museum  must  rest  with  the  teachers 
and  supervisors,  but  the  necessary  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the 
school  board.  In  the  elementary  school,  and  to  a  lar^e  extent  also  in 
the  high  school,  the  museiun  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  library,  and 
it  should  be  provided  for  and  supported  in  the  same  way.  The  ad- 
miaistratioTi  of  the  museum  must  be  worked  out  bv  the  teachers  of 
each  building.  Some  teacher,  usuaUy  some  one  other  than  the  prin- 
cipal, should  be  placed  in  charge,  and  specific  provision  should  be 
niade  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  a  few  of  the  older  pupils.* 

In  respect  to  enlisting  the  activities  of  the  pupils  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  now  done  the  following  means  are  suggested:  (1)  School 
credit  for  home  work;  (2)  school  and  home  gardening;  (3)  shop  jind 
laboratory  work;  (4)  dramatic  expression:  (5)  dramatization;  (G) 
supplementary  reports  in  class;  (7)  class  discussion;  (8)  compo- 
sition. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  in  educational  and  psychological  litera- 
ture that  the  act  of  learning  requires  expression  as  well  as  impres- 
sion. It  requires  the  use  of  feeling,  volition,  and  reaction  as  well  as 
that  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect.  Things,  processes,  and  princi- 
ples are  not  known  until  they  have  been  used. 

School  credit  for  home  work. — If  the  device  known  as  school 
credit  for  home  work  is  to  become  more  than  a  mere  fad  in  educa- 
tion, it  must  be  linked  with  the  actual  work  of  the  school.  Corre- 
lated home  work  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  using 

'  Helpfol  ansscstlons  may  b«  found  in  Perry**  ••  Problems  of  tiie  Elementary  School.** 
eh.  7. 
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and  applying  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom.  It  should  hold 
a  •l^osition  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  domestic  art  and  science,  nature 
study,  agriculture,  and  stock  raising  similar  to  that  held  by  labora- 
tory work  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  it  should  be  made  an  inte- 
gral and  required  part  of  the  work.  Credit  in  hygiene  should  be 
given  more  on  the  basis  of  hygienic  living,  such  as  washing  and  bath- 
ing regularly,  keeping  the  teeth  and  finger  nails  clean,  and  sleeping 
with  a  window  open,  than  on  knowledge  acquired.  Similarly  the 
home  work  done  in  cooking  and  baking,  in  sewing  and  cleaning,  and 
in  marketing  and  shopping  should  count  in  domestic  art  and  science. 
Gardening  may  be  made  an  integral  part  in  the  work  of  nature  study 
and  agriculture. 

Shopwork, — Shopwork  has  an  established  place  in  manual  train- 
ing and  laboratory  work  in  the  high-school  sciences.  More  work  of 
this  nature  is  being  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools  of  many 
cities  through  the  adoption  of  the  platoon  system,  generally  known 
as  the  Gary  plan. 

Dramatic  expression  and  dramatization. — Dramatic  expression 
may  occasionally  be  used  to  good  effect  in  history,  civics,  and  litera- 
ture, and  with  younger  children  in  practically  all  subjects.  It  con- 
sists in  acting  out  the  topic  under  consideration.  Periods  in  history 
and  scenes  in  literature  may  be  readily  acted  out.  When  the  pupils 
memorize  set  words  and  speak  them  in  this  acting,  the  process  is 
usually  called  dramatization.  Both  of  these  means  are  time-con- 
suming, and  so  must  be  used  in  moderation,  but  as  aids  in  gaining 
certain  meanings  they  hold  an  important  place. 

Reports  on  topics  supplementing  the  work  of  the  text  may  often 
be  used  in  history,  geography,  nature  study,  art,  and  literature. 
Cyclopedias  and  other  reference  books  may  here  find  a  continual 
source  of  usefulness.  Either  oral  or  written,  these  reports  afford  a 
real  opportunity  for  composition.  Composition,  however,  has  a 
value  far  beyond  giving  practice  in  writing.  It  compels  one  to  think 
a  subject  through,  to  organize  it,  and  to  make  it  one's  own.  It  may 
well  form  the  capstone  in  the  teaching  of  basal  topics  in  all  the 
school  subjects.  Bacon  placed  the  right  value  upon  it  when  he  said 
that  reading  maketh  the  full  man,  speaking  the  ready  man,  and 
writing  the  exact  man.  Class  discussion  is  in  itself  no  insignificant 
means  for  enlisting  the  activity  of  the  pupils  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing. Some  of  the  teachers  in  Elyria  are  now  using  this  to  good 
effect,  but  more  rely  too  much  on  the  question-and-answer  method 
and  do  too  much  of  the  talking  themselves.  These  should  learn  to 
lift  out  the  problems  and  relationships  in  the  lessons  in  hand  and  to 
let  the  pupils  wrestle  with  them.  They  should  regard  themselves 
more  as  leaders  than  masters,  guiding  the  discussion  by  suggestions 
and  questions  but  not  monopolizing  it. 


Chapter  VIII. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 


"Elyria,  the  100  per  cent  city,"  is  the  slogan  emblazoned  at  night 
in  electric  illumination  over  the  city  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  its  railway 
approaches. 

On  visiting  the  "special  industrial  class  for  boys"  in  this  city  a 
group  was  found  at  the  blackboard  working  at  problems  in  interest. 
When  they  had  taken  their  seats  the  observer  said :  "Boys,  I  see  you 
know  something  about  percentage." 

"Yes,^  was  the  reply. 

"Then  tell  me  the  meaning  of  an  electric  sign  that  I  see  from  my 
hotel  window  every  night.    Do  you  know  what  the  sign  is?" 

''Is  it  *Elyria  the  100  per  cent  city?'"  one  boy  questioned. 

'^That's  it;  what  does  it  mean?" 

"It  means  a  perfect  city,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"Well,  is  it  true?" 

"No !"  in  emphatic  chorus. 

"Then  why  the  sign?" 

"It  means  that  Elyria  ought  to  be  a  perfect  city,"  one  boy  ventured 
after  a  pause. 

"In  what  way  does  Elyria  fall  short  of  100  per  cent?*' 

"In  cleanness,"  said  one. 

"What  per  cent  clean  do  you  think  Elyria  is?" 

"About  70  per  cent,"  one  guessed. 

"Are  there  other  ways  in  which  Elyria  falls  short  of  100  per  cent?" 

"In  pavements,"  said  one.  "In  taking  care  of  garbage,"  said  an- 
other. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  pavements?" 

"Some  streets  are  not  paved  at  all,  and  the  pavements  in  other 
streets  are  bad." 

"And  what  happens  to  the  garbage?" 

"Some  of  it  is  thrown  over  the  bank  of  the  river." 

"What  is  wrong  with  that?" 

"It  makes  the  river  dirty."    "It  is  not  good  for  the  health." 

"Does  it  affect  the  city's  drinking  water?" 

"No;  the  drinking  water  comes  from  Lake  Erie  and  there  isn't 
any  better  water." 

"Is  it  pure?" 

"Yes." 
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"It's  good  to  find  one  way  in  which  the  city  approaches  100  per 
cent,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes;  and  it's  a  100  per  cent  business  city,  too.  There  isn't  any, 
better  business  city  in  the  country." 

"Are  the  schools  100  per  cent?" 

"No." 

"Is  it  possible  for  a  city  to  be  a  100  per  cent  city  without  having 
100  per  cent  citizens?" 

"No." 

Elyria  is  a  fairly  typical  American  community.  It  is  doubtless 
above  the  average  of  cities  of  its  class  in  some  respects;  it  may  bo 
below  the  average  in  other  respects.  It  is  not  imagined  that  the 
Elyrian  believes  in  100  per  cent  perfection  at  the  present  time,  or 
even  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  that  goal  literally  in  the  future. 
But  at  least  an  influential  portion  of  the  population  is  ambitious  to 
approximate  this  high  standard  of  civic  efficiency  as  closely  as 
possible. 

The  relation  between  100  per  cent  citizens  and  a  100  per  cent  city  is 
indeed  a  vital  one.  No  city  can  be  a  100  per  cent  city,  nor  hope  even 
to  approximate  it,  that  does  not  make  provision  for  the  citizenship 
training  of  its  youth.  The  public  school  is  par  excellence  the  agency 
which  the  community  has  established  for  this  purpose.  How  far  it  is 
accomplishing  the  purpose  in  Elyria  this  chapter  is  to  discuss. 

THE    SPECIAL    INDUSTRIAL    CLASS    FOR    BOYS. 

The  special  industrial  class  is  comprised  of  boys  selected  from  that 
group  of  pupils  who,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  school,  have 
fallen  furthest  short  of  100  per  cent  perfection.  They  are  com- 
monly known  as  "  failures."  The  application  of  the  word  "  failure  " 
to  school  children  is  probably  no  more  common  in  Elyria  than  else- 
where, but  it  is  frequently  made.  A  primary  teacher  remarked  in  the 
hearing  of  her  27  children,  "  This  row  [of  6  children,  some  of  them 
of  foreign  parentage]  are  failures."  Almost  25  per  cent  of  this  class 
of  6  and  7  year  olds  are  thus  stigmatized  as  failures  almost  before 
they  have  made  a  start  in  life.  A  big  boy  in  high  school  was  pointed 
out  as  taking  ancient  history  for  the  fifth  time.  His  progress  in 
otlier  studies  was  said  to  be  about  equally  slow.  He  is  a  "failure." 
He  has  some  excellent  qualities  and  some  "  interests,"  but  "  they  are 
interests  for  which  the  school  does  not  provide."  In  the  elementary 
schools  of  Elyria  19  pupils  are  reported  (in  addition  to  the  18  boys 
in  the  special  industrial  class)  who  are  three  or  more  years  behind 
their  age  grades ;  71  who  are  two  to  three  years  behind ;  162  who  are 
one  to  two  years  behind ;  and  438  who  are  one-half  to  one  year  behind. 
Together  these  constitute  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in 
the  elementary  grades. 
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Has  not  tiie  -word  "failure"  been  applied  in  the  wrong  place? 
^^\i\cYi  are  falling  furthest  diort  of  the  100  per  cent  mark,  the  com- 
mvmity's  children  or  the  communit3''s  schools?    Of  course,  failure  on 

the  part  of  a  pupil  means  failure  only  in  the  studies  he  is  taking ; 

happily  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  failure  in  life.    We  know  that  a 

hoy  wi\l  not  necessarily  be  a  failure  in  life  because  he  does  not  learn 
nor  like  ancient  history  or  algebra,  or  any  other  particular  subject. 
But  failure  in  studies  does  mean  retardation,  and  retardation  is  very 
likely  to  mean  discouragement  and  therefore  ultimately  failure  of  a 
more  serious  kind.  It  becomes  extremely  important,  therefore,  to 
discover  where  the  failure  lies  and  to  determine  what  the  school  and 
the  community  can  do  to  remedy  it. 

Of  the  18  boys  in  the  special  industrial  class,  6  are  designated  as 
"  unreliable,"  "  untruthful,"  "  bluffer,"  "  truant,"  "  selfish,"*  "  lazy," 
"without  ambition";  1  is  reported  as  "criminal."    But  even  tliese 
personal  characteristics,  to  which  is  attributed  in  large  measure  the 
"  failure  "  of  the  boys,  are  themselves  the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of 
physical  and  social  conditions  that  fall  far  short  of  the  100  per  cent 
mark,  and  the  boys  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  them.    Most  of 
the  boys  have  physical  defects  that  might  easily  contribute  to  their 
backwardness  in  school.    These  are  mostly  preventable  or  remedi- 
able, such  as  bad  teeth  and  eyes;  100  per  cent  medical  inspection  in 
the  early  grades  might  have  saved  some  of  these  boys.    Fully  half 
of  the  boys,  including  most  of  those  with  bad  personal  qualities,  come 
from  homes  that  are  far  from  100  per  cent  good ;  in  some  cases  almost 
100  per  cent  bad. 

Moi'cover,  there  is  nothing  that  is  more  likely  to  make  a  boy  a 
bluffer,  or  a  truant,  or  lazy,  or  ambitionless,  than  the  daily  grind  of 
work  that  makes  no  appeal  to  his  interest  in  life,  or  that  is  not  at 
least  relieved  by  work  that  makes  this  appeal.  Of  the  18  boys  in 
the  class,  10  are  reported  as  "  fine  boys  "  or  "  good  boys,"  and  another 
is  "  doing  fine  work  in  this  class  "  although  with  a  bad  past  record 
against  him.  They  are  in  the  class  merely  because  they  could  not 
"  get  along  "  in  the  regular  system  of  the  graded  schools,  and  took  no 
intei'est  in  the  work  offered  there. 

The  special  industrial  class  is  inadequately  equipped.  It  does 
have  the  use  of  the  well-equipped  woodworking  shops  of  the  high 
school;  but  the  room  which  they  occupy  for  their  academic  work, 
while  large  and  light,  has  not  been  made  attractive  for  boys.  The 
walls  are  barren  and  dismal ;  there  are  no  pictures  or  "  exhibit  mate- 
rials" that  interest  boys;  the  furniture  is  old  and  miscellaneous, 
giving  a  makeshift  appearance  and  calling  forth  an  apology  from 
the  teacher.  There  is  no  playground.  Tlie  boys  have  no  gymnasium 
work,  the  high-school  gymnasium  not  being  available  during  school 
hours,  and  most  of  the  boys  having  to  work  after  school. 
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Nevertheless,  in  some  respects  the  work  in  this  class  is  better  than 
much  of  that  seen  in  the  regular  graded  classes.  This  is  because  the 
*'  system  "  has  been  in  larger  measure  adjusted  to  the  pupils  by  the 
organization  of  their  work  around  their  life  interests. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  school  day  is  given  to  shopwork 
and  drawing — activities  that  hold  the  interest  of  the  boys.  The  aca- 
demic work  which  occupies  the  other  half-day  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  organized  in  relation  to  the  manual  work,  though  much  more 
might  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  teacher  puts  a  good  deal  of 
vitality  into  the  academic  subjects.  The  geography,  for  example,  is 
largely  industrial  geography  and  is  taught  in  its  practical  relations 
to  life.  It  is  taken  up  through  such  books  as  Chamberlain's  How  We 
Are  Fed  and  How  We  Are  Clothed,  which  also  serve  as  material 
for  the  reading  lesson.  The  subject  of  reading,  which  includes 
language  work,  spelling,  and  writing,  is  based,  not  upon  formal 
reading  or  language  texts,  but  upon  such  supplementary  material  as 
Brown's  Good  Health  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Jewett's  The  Body  at 
Work,  Gordy's  American  History,  and  such  magazines  as  Popular 
Mechanics  and  Popular  Science.  Even  trade  catalogues  describing 
mechanical  apparatus,  etc.,  are  made  the  medium  for  learning  to  read 
and  to  spell.  Burton's  Shop  Projects  Based  on  Community  Prob- 
lems gives  a  civic  turn  to  the  shopwork. 

In  other  words,  the  attention  of  the  boys  is  focused  more  definitely 
upon  a  subject  matter  that  is  of  direct  interest  to  them  because  of  its 
relation  to  life  than  upon  the  mechanical  processes  of  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  spell.  They  are  not  particularly  interested  in  "  learn- 
ing to  read,"  but  they  are  intensely  interested  in  "  learning  to  read 
popular  mechanics  and  popular  science." 

Although  the  above  paragraphs  fairly  represent  the  evident  aim 
in  the  special  class,  the  aim  is  not  attained  to  the  extent  that  it  should 
be.  There  seems  to  be,  even  here,  a  fear  of  departing  too  widely 
from  the  formal  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  regular  grades. 
When  asked  for  the  course  of  study  of  the  boys  who  were  doing 
eighth  grade  work,  the  teacher  said  "  arithmetic,  reading,  geography, 
drawing,  and  manual  training."  The  same  reply  was  given  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  lower  grades.  When  asked  about  history,  hy- 
giene, and  other  content  subjects,  the  reply  was  that  these  were 
*'  supplementary  to  reading" ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
practice,  so  far  as  observation  indicated,  the  reading  was  really  sup- 
plementary to  the  content  subjects. 

With  a  group  of  boys  of  this  sort,  at  least,  why  not  depart  en- 
tirely from  the  formalism  which  has  been  a  cause  of  their  undoing  in 
the  regular  grades,  and  substitute  a  course  of  study  that  might  read 
something  like  this:  Physical  development,  including  both  physical 
training  and  the  study  of  personal  and  community  hygiene;  me- 
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cbanics,  including  both  shop  practice  and  the  study  of  popular  me- 
chanics; science,  which  should  be  related  to  physical  development 
and  to  mechanics  and  include  much  nature  study  and  geography; 
industry,  correlated  with  geography,  mechanics,  and  science,  and 
affording  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  vocations;  and  citizenship 
or  community  study,  based  largely  upon  observation  of  the  com- 
munity life  about  them.  Then  let  the  processes  of  learning  to  read 
and  use  the  English  language  and  of  mathematical  calculation  be- 
come more  largely  a  by-product  of  the  entire  course.  Why  not,  in 
other  words,  give  formal  recognition  to  the  principle  which  the 
teacher  of  this  class  is  trying  to  apply  with  more  or  less  success  with 
the  faulty  machinery  at  his  disposal } 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOI/U 

A  glance  at  the  elementary  course  of  study  (1915)  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  children  of  Elyria  are  constantly  engaged  from  the 
first  grade  to  the  eighth  with  the  formal  processes  of  reading,  lan- 
guage, spelling,  grammar,  number  work  or  arithmetic,  and  mem- 
ory training  exercises.  The  community  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
product  of  its  schools  shall  have  been  taught  to  read  and  use  the 
English  language  and  to  perform  the  essential  arithmetical  proc- 
esses. Still,  the  reason  why  Elyria  has  a  special  industrial  class 
for  boys  is  not  because  of  a  fear  that  these  18  boys  will  not  use  cor- 
rect English  or  know  how  to  compute  interest,  but  because  of  the 
fear  that  these  derelicts  of  the  school  system  will  not  be  good  citi- 
zens. The  chief  concern  of  the  community  with  respect  to  its  schools 
is  whether  they  are  constructively  developing  a  100  per  cent  citizen- 
ship. That  the  net  influence  of  Elyria's  schools  does  make  for  a 
better  citizenship  is  not  questioned,  and  some  of  their  work  is  aimed 
consciously  to  cultivate  good  civic  qualities  and  habits.  But  on  the 
whole  the  civic  educational  purpose  of  public  education  is  obscured 
and  even  negatived  by  the  stress  laid  upon  mere  formal  intellectual 
discipline. 

The  only  direct  civics  instruction  offered  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Elyria  consists  of  a  brief  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  appended  to  the  course  in  American  history  and  the  reading 
of  an  elementary  civics  reader  during  about  six  weeks  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  obvious  that  very  little  real  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship  can  be  accomplished  with  children  in  this  brief 
time.  The  comments  of  teachers  and  principals  indicated  that  much 
of  this  work  is  perfunctory.  In  the  study  of  the  Constitution  the 
children  are  supposed  to  learn  a  few  cold  facts  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Government.  In  the  supplementary  reading  the  civics 
reader  is  read  through  with  a  minimum  of  discussion,  the  amount 
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depending  upon  the  interest  of  the  teacher  in  the  civic  content  as 
distinguished  from  the  reading  lesson.  It  can  be  said  with  almost 
literal  truth  that  there  is  no  direct  civics  instruction  worthy  of  the 
name  in  the  Elyria  elementary  schools.  A  number  of  the  teachers 
expressed  the  wish  for  something  more  vital. 

Of  the  other  elementary  social  studies,  history  affords  the  richest 
opportunity  for  direct  civic  instruction.  That  provided  for  in  the 
course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

Fourth  grade,  Eggleston's  Short  Stories  from  American  History  (supple- 
mentary reading). 

Fifth  grade,  Eggleston's  Short  Stories  from  American  History  (supple- 
mentary reading). 

Sixth  grade,  B  division:  Blaisdell's  Story  of  American  History  (supple- 
mentary reading). 

Seventh  grade,  B  division:  First  Steps  in  History  of  England  (reading). 

Seventh  grade,  A  division:  American  history. 

Eighth  grade,  B  division:  American  history  (continued). 

Eighth  grade,  A  division:  American  history  (completed). 

American  history  rightly  holds  the  dominant  place  in  the  history 
instruction  of  an  elementary  school.  In  Elyria  it  is  the  only  history 
taught,  except  for  the  half-year's  reading  course  in  First  Steps  in 
English  History  in  the  seventh  grade.  A  definite  civic  purpose 
doubtless  dictates  the  relative  prominence  given  to  the  subject,  for 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  our  country  is  supposed  to  breed 
patriotism.  That  the  subject  as  taught  in  the  Elyria  schools  has  a 
certain  civic  value  is  not  questioned;  but  that  value  is  far  below  what 
might  be  derived  from  it.  This  again  is  due  to  the  formalism  of  in- 
struction, the  lack  of  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  experience  of  the 
children  and  to  other  subjects  of  instruction.  The  children  are  learn- 
ing so  many  pages  of  facts  each  day  and  the  teachers  (generally 
speaking)  are  devoting  every  energy  to  "  completing  the  book." 

The  study  of  geography  begins  in  the  third  grade  as  supplementary 
reading,  the  reader  being  entitled  "  home  geography."  The  title  of 
this  supplementary  reading  course  is  justified  only  because  the  book 
used  is  so  entitled.  Few  of  the  teachers  seem  to  recognize  that  "  the 
geographic  world  is  in  the  neighborhood;  it  needs  only  to  be  dis- 
covered." Excursions  into  the  neighborhood  to  observe  nature  are 
rarely  made.  Teachers  who  acknowledge  the  value  of  such  first- 
hand observation  say  that  it  is  impracticable  under  existing  condi- 
tions. The  chief  difficulty  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  each  teacher  has 
two  grades  in  her  care,  and  is  unable  to  leave  one  to  go  out  with  the 
other.  One  teacher  spoke  of  occasional  excursions  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  school  when  a  practice  teacher  is  available  to 
take  charge  of  the  room. 

In  the  fourth  grade  geography  becomes  an  independent  subject 
and  so  continues  into  the  seventh  grade.    It  is  supplemented  in  the 
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tffli  and  sevenih  grades  with  further  "  supplementary  reading  "  of 
&  geographical  cYiaracter.  But  almost  without  exception  it  is  of  the 
purely  textbook  type.  The  textbooks  used  are  among  the  best  pub- 
lished; but  the  best  of  textbooks  can  not  vitalize  the  subject  unless 
their  content  is  constantly  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  pupil's  experi- 
ence, and  correlated  with  other  work  that  the  pupil  is  doing  or  has 
done  and  with  subjects  about  which  he  is  thinking.  Some  attention 
is  given  to  a  study  of  occupations  in  connection  with  geography,  and 
the  industries  of  Elyria  are  sometimes  discussed  to  a  slight  extent. 
Elyria  is  an  important  industrial  center,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  industrial  region.  This  important  fact  should  afford  a  vital 
point  of  departure  for  much  of  the  geographical  study  instead  of 
being  given  mere  casual  notice. 

The  course  of  study  suggests  that  in  the  sixth  grade  there  should 
be  "  discussions  through  the  year  in  the  history  of  Elyria,  its  geog- 
raphy, beauties,  industries,  scenery,  growth,  institutions  of  most  in- 
terest and  value."  The  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  in  an 
organized  way.  This  sort  of  study  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  nor 
be  limited  to  the  sixth  grade.  The  meaning  of  our  national  life,  and 
even  of  world  relations,  becomes  vastly  clearer  to  children  when  it  is 
interpreted  in  the  terms  of,  and  in  relation  to,  local  community  life. 

In  all  of  the  schools  of  Elyria  one  full  period  a  week  is  set  apart 
for  the  study  or  reading  of  "  Current  Events."  This  exercise  is  too 
often  treated  as  a  mere  reading  lesson,  and  too  seldom  with  any  vital 
relation  to  the  work  in  geography,  history,  hygiene,  etc.  Only  a  few 
of  the  teachers  make  good  use  of  this  little  paper,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the 
children  seem  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  current-events  hour. 

Instruction  in  hygiene  is  now  given  in  all  grades,  varying  in  differ- 
ent schools  and  in  different  grades  from  15  minutes  to  about  40 
minutes  per  week  until  the  eighth  grade  is  reached,  when  the  average 
time  per  week  for  all  schools  is  72  minutes  for  the  B  division  and  110 
minutes  for  the  A  division.  In  the  fourth  grade  Good  Health  for 
Boys  and  Girls  is  read  as  supplementary  reading  in  most  of  the 
schools,  and  in  the  seventh  grade  a  Primer  of  Sanitation  is  read  in 
three  schools. 

Hygiene  instruction  has  a  civic  bearing  in  two  ways — ^because  of 
the  close  relation  between  physical  fitness  and  efficient  citizenship. 
and  because  of  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  public  hygiene  ami 
sanitation. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  properly  the  civic  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  for  the  physical  fitness  of  the  rising  generation. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  national  efficiency  in  times  of  peace  as  in 
times  of  war.  Civics  and  health  are  vitally  related,  and  the  schools 
of  the  country  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact.  Instruction  in 
hygiene  should  be  continuous  throughout  the  school  course,  as  it  ap- 
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pears  to  be  in  Elyria,  and  it  should  be  correlated  closely  with  continu- 
ous physical  training,  play,  medical  inspection,  clinics,  etc.  The  ex- 
cellent, but  inadequate,  clinical  work  of  the  Elyria  schools  is  treated 
elsewhere  in  this  report  (p.  40). 

Comparatively  little  attention  is  given  in  Elyria,  apparently,  to 
the  larger  problems  of  public  health  and  commimity  cooperation 
through  government  and  otherwise  for  health  conservation. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  disproportionate  emphasis  given  in 
the  course  of  study  to  the  formal  subjects  (the  three  B's)  as  compared 
with  the  subjects  with  a  distinctly  social  content.  The  subject  of 
reading  in  the  Elyria  schools  has  a  large  social  content,  and  could  be 
made  a  potent  factor  in  the  civic  education  of  the  child.  The  criti- 
cism is  not  that  reading  is  made  a  channel  for  social  and  civic  in- 
struction, but  that  such  a  large  part  of  the  social  content  of  the  course 
of  study  is  included  in  the  reading  course  and  then  obscured  by  the 
drill  in  the  technique  of  reading. 

As  far  as  could  be  discovered,  the  work  in  language,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing  has  little,  if  any,  direct-  or  conscious 
relation  to  the  social  life  of  the  pupils,  except  in  the  industrial  class 
for  boys. 

The  criticisms  that  have  been  made  will  have  a  clearer  meaning  and 
a  more  constructive  value  by  contrasting  the  organization  and  meth- 
ods in  Elyria  with  those  found  elsewhere.  Only  brief  suggestion 
can  be  given  here. 

In  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  for  example,  the  children  are  drilled, 
and  drilled  thoroughly,  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  but  the 
point  first  emphasized  in  the  published  course  of  study  is  that — 

language  lessons  should  be  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  pupil.  These 
lessons  may  be  connected  with  reading,  with  stories  told  by  the  teacher,  with 
nature  study,  with  pictures,  and  with  incidents  of  home  and  schooL 

The  aim  is — 

to  make  of  education,  not  a  process  of  instruction  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
a  process  of  living,  of  growth,  during  which  the  various  relations  of  life  are 
unfolded — civic,  geographical,  historical,  ethical,  vocational,  etc. 

The  school  life  is  a  life  of  constructive  activity.  Soon  after  school 
opens  in  the  fall  the  children  of  the  first  grade  begin  making  simple 
Christmas  presents  for  the  various  members  of  their  families.  They 
may  also  furnish  a  doll's  house.  Meanwhile, -home  stories  are  read 
and  told  to  the  children,  including  home  stories  from  nature,  and 
conversations  are  held  regarding — 

The  family :  What  parents  do  for  children ;  how  children  may  show  their  grati- 
tude; helpfulness;  care  of  toys,  furniture,  clothing;  sharing  of  pleasures;  re- 
spect for  Rge;  work  of  each  in  the  service  of  the  whole. 

This  "doing  things  and  talking  about  things"  not  only  afford  the 
opportunity  and  the  material  for  training  in  the  use  of  English,  but 
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tiie  content  relates  to  group  activities  and  relations  in  the  home, 
constituting  the  beginning  of  a  continuous  course  of  social  and  civic 
training  that  runs  throughout  the  grades. 

Frequent  short  excursions  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  are 
made,  during  which  the  children  have  opportunity  to  observe  the 
flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  animals  of  the  home  district,  and  the  rain, 
snow,  frost,  clouds,  wind.  This  is  the  beginning  of  nature  study 
(sadly  lacking  in  the  Elyria  schools)  and  of  geography,  which  are 
continuous  throughout  the  elementary  school  and  afford  further  ex- 
perience materials  for  training  in  the  use  of  language. 

In  the  second  grade  this  nature  study  and  home  geography  are 
continued  but  the  story  of  Kobinson  Crusoe  is  taken  up  and  studied 
for  five  weeks — 

tbe  story  of  a  single-handed  straggle  with  nature,  emphasizing  by  contrast  our 
dependence  upon  community  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  children  are  studying  their  own  home  life 
**  in  contact  with  activities  of  the  community  " : 

How  the  community  serves  the  home.  Representatives  of  the  community 
who  come  to  the  home:  The  milkman,  the  garbage  man,  the  postman.  How 
the  home  serves  the  community :  Care  of  premises ;  conduct  toward  neighbors ; 
conduct  in  stores ;  etc. 

Hiawatha's  childhood  is  also  studied  in  this  grade,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  a  study  of  Indian  family  life  and  a  comparison  of  it  with 
their  own  home  life  and  the  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

By  means,  of  these  and  other  stories,  historical  as  well  as  geo- 
graphical concepts  are  introduced — ^the  idea  of  change  and  develop- 
ment in  modes  of  life,  etc.  Included  in  the  considerable  list  of  stories 
of  this  grade  are  such  as  The  Carpenter,  The  Baker,  Shoemaker  and 
Elves,  The  Flax,  A  Visit  to  the  Weaver,  which  are  correlated  with 
much  of  the  work  described  above  and  emphasize  occupational  life. 
The  children  model  in  sand  a  village  street  or  a  city  thoroughfare 
and  engage  in  clay  work  and  basketry,  making  objects  suggested  by 
the  story  of  Crusoe  and  of  Hiawatha.  Meanwhile,  they  are  drilled 
constantly  in  the  use  of  language,  not  as  a  separate  thing,  but  because 
they  have  to  use  language  in  reproducing  the  stories  of  the  grade 
and  in  conversation  relating  to  concurrent  activities. 

Ehren  the  learning  of  the  simple  arithmetical  processes  is  correlated  to  some 
extent  with  the  general  civic  or  social  idea  of  the  grade.  The  young  children 
frequently  make  visits  to  the  grocery  or  market  on  errands  for  the  home.  In 
one  second-grade  class  visited  the  children  were  reporting  to  the  teacher  the 
current  prices  of  meats,  groceries,  and  provisions  of  various  kinds.  "  Commit- 
tees **  of  children  were  made  responsible  for  ascertaining  the  prices  of  particu- 
lar articles,  taken  largely  from  the  sales  checks  accompanying  each  purchase. 
Boys  whose  fathers  had  groceries  or  meat  markets  were  sometimes  called  upon 
to  verify  doubtful  reports.  The  data  thus  gathered  were  used  as  the  basis  for 
arithmetical  work. 
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Even  in  the  first  grade  the  teachers  are  instructed  to— 

teach  the  relative  value  of  numbers  through  10,  by  games,  building,  drnwin;:, 
and  pictures..  Also,  incidentally,  in  the  general  work  of  the  school,  in  arrang- 
ing and  distributing  material,  and  in  all  situations  where  a  knowledge  of  num- 
bers is  necessary.  The  teacher  must  take  the  time  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
children  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  necessary  the  learning  of  numbers  in  certain 
exercises. . 

A  description  of  the  organization  of  social  study  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  Indianapolis  is  given  in  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  SuflSce  it  to  say  here  that  it  culminates 
in  the  eighth  grade  with  a  course  in  "  community  civics,  which  is  inti- 
mately correlated  with  the  other  work  of  the  same  grade  and  is  in 
truth  a  'crowning  course'  in  the  organized  civic  education  of  the 
child  in  the  elementary  schools."*  From  first  grade  to  eighth  the 
civic  value  of  the  course  of  study  lies  in  its  organization  around  the 
social  experience  of  the  children.  In  gathering  materials  for  the 
lessons,  whether  in  civics  or  arithmetic;  in  conferring  with  parents; 
in  errands  to  the  store;  in  choosing  committees  to  do  certain  things; 
in  comparing  experiences;  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  pupils  not 
only  get  practice  in  group  action  and  in  dealing  with  real  situations, 
but  they  also  acquire  a  fund  of  experience  which  serves  as  a  basis 
for  much  of  their  instruction. 

The  formal  type  of  textbook  instruction  prevalent  in  the  Elyria 
schools  is  inconsistent  with  such  group  activity,  and  really  precludes 
it.  Moreover,  where  instruction  has  so  little  relation  to  the  pupil's 
experience  and  surroundings  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  much 
exhibit  material,  or  other  material  aids,  in  the  classroom.  One 
teacher  held  in  her  hand  a  cotton  pod  during  a  lesson  on  the  cotton- 
growing  States,  which  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  exceptional  oc- 
currence of  such  use  of  illustrative  materials.  In  another  room  a 
small  table  contained  a  few  old  magazines  and  perhaps  a  dozen  an- 
cient stereoscopic  views  of  no  particular  educational  value.  The 
teacher  said  these  were  for  the  amusement  of  the  children  in  leisure 
tune  and  not  used  in  connection  with  instruction.  In  a  first- vear 
high-school  history  classroom,  a  machine  for  projecting  images  of 
opaque  objects  upon  a  screen  was  observed.  The  teacher  said  this 
was  used  by  a  science  class  that  occupied  the  same  room  at  another 
period;  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  it  could  be  a  valuable  ally  in 
her  own  work.     The  teachers  of  Elyria  have  apparently  not  learned 

^  The  Board  of  Education  at  Indianapolis  publishes  pamphlets  containing  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  several  subjects  of  the  curriculum — English,  mathcmatlcB,  geography, 
history,  civics — with  full  Instructions  to  teachers  as  to  method  of  handling. 

The  chapter  on  civic  education  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  discusses  In  detail  the  course  of  social  study 
and  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Soe  also  "  The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics,"  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  28,  and  '*  Social 
Studies  In  Secondary  Education,"  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  28,  U.   8.  Bureau  of  Bducatioii. 
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rf  the  rich  variety  of  material  aids  available  to  keep  the  children's 
fiunds  centered  upon  the  realities  of  life;  or  the  methods  of  instruc- 
^  preelade  the  use  of  such  material  except  in  an  artificial  manner. 

THE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 
THE  COUKSE  OT  8TUDT. 

The  Elyria  High  School  offers  the  following  social  studies: 

^irtf  Tear. — Greneral  bistory,  Including  ancient,  'medieval,  and  modern  Euro- 
pean Mstory ;  entire  year ;  textbook,  Myers's  General  History. 
F^wjKd  Tear. — ^Englisb  history ;  entire  year ;  textbook,  Wrong's  History  of  the 
Brttisli  :Nation. 
Industrial  liistory;  second  half-year;  textbook,  Moore's  Industrial  History 

of  tlie  American  People. 
Commercial  geography;  second  half-year;  textbook,  Brlgham's  Commercial 

Geograpliy. 
Commerci&l  law;  first  half-year;  textbook,  Goro's  Commercial  Law. 
Third  Year. — No  social  study  oifered. 

fourth  Year. — American  history ;  entire  year ;  textIx)ok,  Channlng's  History  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  pupils  defer  second-year  subjects  until  the  third  year,  and 
^me  third-year  pupils  take  American  history. 

'  There  is  no  separate  course  in  civics  or  government,  though  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  in  American  history.  Neither  is 
there  a  course  in  economics,  though  there  are  three  courses  of  definite 
W)noinic  content. 

The  high-school  pupils  have  choice  of  four  curricula  which  are 
designated  in  the  last  published  course  of  study  (1915)  as  "  classical," 
''science,"  "commercial,"  and  "industrial."  At  present  there  seems 
to  be  no  definite  recognition  of  the  science  course,  a  "  mixed  "  course 
^iug  mentioned  instead,  which  seems  to  include  pupils  who  are  not 
definitely  enrolled  in  any  of  the  other  three  courses. 

Of  600  pupils  responding  to  an  inquiry,  216  reported  taking  the 
classical,  89  the  commercial,  198  the  industrial,  and  89  a  "  mixed  " 
course. 

ITie  curricula  differ  little  with  respect  to  the  social  studies  included. 
General  history  is  required  of  all  pupils,  except  that  it  is  said  to  be 
optional  with  science  in  the  conmiercial  course.  English  history  is 
required  of  classical  pupils  only.  It  is  elective  for  all  others.  Sub- 
jects that  have  a  peculiarly  important  relation  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial training,  such  as  conmiercial  geography  and  industrial 
liistory,  are  elected  equally,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  greater  extent,  by 
classical  pupils. 

The  following  tables  are  based  on  returns  obtained  directly  from 
the  pupils.  They  are  not  absolutely  accurate.  It  was  discovered  too 
late  to  be  r^nedied  that  some  pupils  reported  twice  from  different 
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rooms.  Such  cases  are  probably  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  vitiate 
the  general  conclusions.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  school  was  close  to  650;  the  number  of  individual  reports 
received  is  600. 

No  table  is  shown  for  general  history,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  to  be 
a  required  course  except  for  conmiercial  students,  who  may  elect 
science  instead.  Conflicting  statements  were  made  on  this  point. 
From  the  returns  obtained  the  following  facts  appear:  95  per  cent 
of  all  first-year  pupils  are  taking  or  have  had  general  history;  92 
per  cent  of  all  second-year  pupils  and  88  per  cent  of  all  third  and 
fourth  year  pupils  are  taking  or  have  taken  the  subject.  The  subject 
is  taken  almost  as  generally  by  pupils  in  the  commercial  course  as  by 
others  (90  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  91  per  cent  in  the  second  year). 

Table  1. — English  history — Number  of  pupUs  in  each  of  the  four  curricula  tcho 

are  taking  or  have  taken  it,^ 


ClasstcaL 

Commercial. 

Industrial. 

Mixed. 

Total 

Fupils. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber takr 
lug  the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing th« 
subject. 

Second  year: 

Boys 

23 
35 

18 
32 

18 

0 
0 

46 
15 

11 
0 

12 
12 

4 
2 

87 
80 

33 

Olrlfl 

34 

Total 

58 

50 

21 

0 

61 

11 

21 

6 

167 

67 

Tblrd  year: 

Boys 

14 
38 

13 
27 

6 

4 

0 

1 

25 
14 

2 
6 

15 
14 

8 
11 

60 
70 

23 

Girls 

45 

Total 

52 

40 

10 

1 

39 

8 

29 

19 

130 

68 

Fourth  year: 

Boys 

7 
24 

4 
17 

2 
3 

0 
0 

15 
0 

1 

4 

11 
13 

4 
8 

35 

49 

9 

Girls 

29 

Total 

31 

21 

5 

0 

24 

5 

24 

12            84 

38 

^  Only  2  first-year  pupUs  are  taking  the  subject. 

Although  English  history  is  "  required  "  of  classical  pupils,  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  present  fourth-year  classical  pupils  have 
taken  it.  Only  1  out  of  39  commercial  pupils  and  24  out  of  64  indus- 
trial pupils  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  high-school  course  have 
taken  the  subject.  English  history  is  more  popular  with  the  girls 
than  with  the  boys.  In  the  second  year,  34  out  of  80  girls  have 
elected  the  subject,  as  against  33  out  of  87  boys;  in  the  third  year, 
45  out  of  70  girls,  as  against  23  out  of  60  boys;  and  in  the  fourth 
year,  29  out  of  49  girls,  as  against  9  out  of  35  boys. 
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Tablk  2.— JLmerioon  history— Number  of  pupm  in  each  of  iho  fowr  eunricula 

tcho  are  taking  or  have  taken  it,^ 


ClMrieaL 

Commercial. 

Industrial. 

lOxed. 

Total. 

PupOs. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re* 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 

subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing t  he 
subject. 

Tbipdyvar: 

Boys............ 

14 

38 

1 
4 

6 
4 

0 
0 

as 

14 

1 
0 

15 
14 

6 

a 

60 
70 

8 

Ofrls 

s 

Total 

52 

5 

10 

0 

39 

1 

29  !          8 

130 

14 

roorthyear: 

Boys... ......... 

7 
34 

4 
9 

a 

3 

1 
0 

15 
9 

4 
4 

11              4 
13              6 

35 

49 

18 

Qlris 

19 

Total 

31 

13 

6 

1 

34 

8 

34 

10 

84 

33 

>  Only  4  of  the  iiist  and  second  year  pupils  have  taken  the  subject. 

Only  32  of  the  84  pupils  in  the  present  fourth-year  class  and  14 
out  of  the  130  in  the  third-year  class  have  elected  American  history. 
The  records  of  the  classes  graduating  in  the  past  five  years  show 
that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  entering  the  high  school  do 
not  reach  the  third  year  and  therefore  have  no  course  in  American 
history.  However,  those  who  take  the  course  in  industrial  history 
get  an  aspect  of  United  States  history  (see  Table  8.) 

Tabijk  3. — Industrial  history — Number  of  pupUs  in  each  of  the  four  curricula 

who  are  taJcing  or  have  taken  it,^ 


Classical. 

Commercial. 

Industrial. 

Mixed.                 Total. 

Pupifci. 

Num- 
ber P^ 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

•Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re* 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

fiecond  yean 

Boys 

23 
35 

3 

1 

6 
18 

1 
1 

46 
15 

0 
0 

13 
13 

1 
0 

87 
80 

5 

Oirls 

3 

Total 

58 

4 

24 

3 

61 

0 

34 

1 

167 

7 

Third  year: 

B<m 

14 
38 

1 
7 

6 
4 

1 
0 

36 
14 

1 

1 

16 
14 

4 
3 

60 
70 

7 

Oirb 

10 

Total 

62 

8 

10 

1 

39 

3 

29 

6 

130 

17 

Fourth  year: 

Boys 

7 
34 

0 

1 

2 
3 

3 
3 

16 
9 

13 
0 

11 
13 

6 

7 

35 
49 

20 

Girts 

11 

Total 

31 

1 

5 

5 

34 

13 

34 

13 

84 

31 

1  No  pupils  in  (ha  first  year  have  taken  industrial  history. 
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Industrial  history  of  the  United  States  is  offered  as  a  half-year 
course  in  the  second  year.  Only  7  out  of  167  pupils  in  the  present 
second-year  class  are  taking  il;  4  of  these  are  classical  pupils,  2  com- 
mercial pupils,  and  no  industrial  pupils.  Of  the  17  in  the  third  year 
who  have  elected  this  subject  8  are  classical  (7  of  them  girls),  1 
commercial,  and  2  industrial.  The  other  6  are  not  classified.  In  the 
fourth-year  class,  four-sevenths  of  the  boys  have  taken  this  sub- 
ject, and  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  girls.  Of  the  31  fourth-year 
pupils  who  are  now  taking  this  subject,  13  are  industrial,  6  commer- 
cial, and  only  1  classical;  12  are  unclassified. 

The  teacher  of  this  class  asserted  that  it  is  composed  largely  of 
pupils  who  have  failed  in  geometry.  That  is,  it  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  refuge  for  those  who  have  marked  inability  in  the  latter  subject 
but  who  must  have  something  to  do,  instead  of  a  positive  oppor- 
timity  for  those  for  whom  industrial  history  might  have  especial  im- 
portance. 

Table  4. — Commercial   geography. — Number  of  pupils  in   each   of   the   four 

curricula  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  if/ 


aasslcal. 

Commercial. 

Industrial. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Pupils. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
inf  the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber talc- 
ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

Second  year: 

Boys 

23 
36 

0 
0 

6 
18 

1 
2 

46 
15 

0 
0 

12 
12 

1 
0 

87 
80 

2 

Girls 

2 

Total 

58 

0 

24 

3 

61 

0 

24 

1 

167 

4 

Third  year: 

Boys 

14 
38 

0 
0 

6 

4 

6 
1 

25 
14 

•  1 
0 

15 
14 

4 
1 

60 
70 

11 

Girls 

2 

Total 

52 

0 

10 

7 

39 

1 

29 

5 

130 

13 

Fourth  year: 

Boys 

7 
24 

0 
0 

2 

3 

2 
3 

15 
9 

2 
2 

11 
13 

4 
6 

35 
49 

8 

Girls 

11 

Total 

31 

0 

6 

5 

24 

4 

24 

10 

84 

19 

&  N^fupUilm  the  first  year  haTO  takes  this  subject. 
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Tau  5.— CommercfaY  law — Number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  four  eurricula  who 

are  taking  or  have  taken  it. 


\        Classical. 

CommerdaL 

Industrial. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
infthe 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing tho 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber t  .V- 
in;;  tho 
subject. 

Bm 1 

36 
39 

1 
10 

11 
38 

0 

1 

48 
38 

1 
3 

5 
7 

0 
1 

98 
113 

2 

SB..::.-...-. 

14 

Total. 

75 

11 

50 

1 

74 

3 

12 

1 

211 

10 

I'O'lHto  «**«••*•«•« 

23 

0 
0 

6 
18 

0 
0 

46 
15 

2 
0 

12 
12 

0 
0 

87 
90 

2 

Giik- 

35 

J 

0 

Total 

58 

0 

34 

0 

61 

3 

24 

0 

167 

2 

TbizdTCv: 

14 
38 

8 
36 

% 

6 

4 

3 
3 

25 
14 

16 
13 

15 
14 

9 
11 

60 

70 

35 

OIHs 

61 

Total 

58 

43 

10 

5 

39 

28 

29 

20 

130 

06 

FoDitb  yaan 

7 
34 

3 
15 

2 
3 

3 

3 

15 
9 

3 
5 

11 
13 

3 
5 

35 
49 

10 

St.::::::::::: 

28 

TotaL 

31 

18 

5 

5 

24 

8 

24 

7 

84 

;<« 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  table  is  the  remarkable  popularity 
of  commercial  law  shown  among  the  girls,  and  especially  girls  of  the 
classical  course. 


Table  6. — Number  of  social  studies  taken  by  the  members  of  the  present  senior 

class  during  their  high-school  course. 


Pupils. 


Xo  popa  has  taken ^ 

3  of  the  35  boys  and  1  of  the  49  girb  have  taken 

€  «f  the  35  boys  and  14  of  the  49  girls  have  taken 

7  of  the  35  boys  and  17  of  the  49  girls  have  taken 

16  of  the  35  boys  and  12  of  the  49  girls  have  taken 

4  of  tJie  35  boys  and  5  of  the  49  girb  have  taken 


Social 

studies. 


All 


6 
5 
4 

3 

2 
1 


It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  social  studies  offered 
indicates  little  as  to  the  number  taken  by  the  pupils.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  boys  have  taken  only  two  social  studies,  and  only  one- 
fifth  of  them  have  taken  three  out  of  the  six  offered.  The  girls 
bave  taken  more;  more  than  one-third  of  them  have  taken  three,  and 
two-sevenths  of  them  have  taken  four.  But  almost  one-fourth  of  tho 
^rh  have  had  but  two. 
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The  members  of  the  present  senior  class  have  made  the  following 
combinations  of  their  social  studies  during  their  high-school  course :  ' 

Table  7. — Combinations  of  social  studies  by  the  members  of  the  senior  class,  .-^ 


History— General,  EngUah,  Amerioim,  industrial;  geogrKphy;  law. 


OomMnationt  cfS  todal  itudiu. 

General,  English,  American,  Industrial  history;  geography; 

General,  English,  American, history;  geography;  law 


ComblnaHont  of  4  todal  ttudUt. 


General, 
General, 
General, 
General, 
General, 
General, 
General, 


history: ; 

history;  geography; 


law. 


English,  American, 

English,  American, 

English,  American,  industrial  histoiy; ;  

English, ■ — ,  industrial  history;  geography;  

,  American,  Industrial  history; ;  law. 

, ,  industrial  history;  geography;  law. 

,  American,  industrial  history;  geography;  

,  American, industrial  history;  geography;  law. 


Oombinatiotu  ofS  todal  ttuiiea. 


General,  English,  American, 
General,  English, 


General,  English, 


history, 
history; 


General, 
General, 
General, 
General, 
General, 


,  American, 


,  industrial  history; 


history; 


-,  American,  industrial  history; 
., ,  industrial  history; 


;  law. 

;  law. '. 

;  law., 

j  industrial  history;  geography;  . 

-, history;  geography;  law. 

-,  industrial  history;  geography;  law. 

Combinationt  oft  todal  ttudiet. 


General,  English 

General, 

General, 

General, 

General, 


,  English 


General, 


American 


American 


history; 

history; 

Industrial  history; 


industrial  history; 


history;  geography 

history; 

history; 

history; 


law. 
law. 
law, 
law. 


Tkote  taking  1  social  study. 


,  English 


American, 


history; 
history; 
history; 


,  industrial  history; 
history; 


law 


Boys. 

Girls. 

-51 

-.^ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

1 

ft 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

.  0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

•-'" 

2 

2 

■,» 

0 

7 

1 

2 

") 

1 

4 

1 

0 

■•■f 

1 

0 

1 

0 

.'  • 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

*.. 

3 

1 

■" 

7 

0 

'  T. 

2 

0 

»■ 

3 

2 

0 

1 

%. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  of  present  senior  class  taking  history  course. 


Sulije"ts. 


General  liist  ory  is  taken  by 

Amcriran  history 

English  liistory 

American  and  English  history 

American  and  industrial  history 

Industrial  history  of  the  Unitea  States. . . 
American,  English,  and  industrial  history 


Of  35 

Of  49 

boys. 

girls. 

31 

43 

13 

19 

9 

29 

6 

10 

6 

2 

20 

11 

3 

0 

Conclusions, — The  foregoing  tables  indicate  that,  while  the  high- 
school  course  of  study  is  organized  in  several  curricula  apparently 
to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  well-marked  groups  of  pupils, 
and  while  several  social  studies  are  offered  that  have  special  relation 
to  industrial  and  commercial  life,  subjects  are  not  elected  nor  com- 
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Unations  of  subjects  made  by  individual  pupils  with  sufficient  re- 
pid  to  their  relation  to  each  other  or  to  the  pupils'  own  aims  and 
reqoirements.  The  tables  also  show  the  wide  divergence  between 
the  social  studies  offered  and  those  taken. 

Too  few  pupils  are  receiving  instruction  in  American  history. 
This  is  especially  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  education  for 
citizenship. 

No  instruction  is  given  at  all  in  modem  or  recent  European  his- 
toiy,  except  a  very  inadequate  amount  at  the  end  of  the  course  in 
general  history.  Social  study,  other  than  history,  is  very  inade- 
quately provided  for. 

1CKTH(H>8  OV  nVBTSUCnOR. 

Whatever  their  other  values,  the  social  studies,  including  history, 
present  rich  opi>ortunity  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  citizenship.  The 
c^^nt  to  which  this  opportunity  is  realized  depends  in  part  upon 
the  organization  of  the  course  of  study,  as  discussed  in  the  previous 
section,  but  even  more  upon  methods  of  instruction. 

Undoubtedly  more  attention  should  be  given  to  a  consideration  of 
our  governments  than  is  given  casually  in  the  Elyria  High  School  in 
connection  with  American  history.  Yet  much  of  the  instruction  in 
govermnent  given  in  American  high  schools  is  of  relatively  small 
value  as  a  means  of  training  for  active,  effective  citizenship.  The 
mere  introduction  of  a  separate  course  in  government  is  of  small 
importance  as  compared  with  the  development  of  the  full  civic  value 
of  the  social  studies  already  offered. 

^fiherican  Mstory, — ^**To  produce  a  fine  type  of  citizen"  is  given 
^^  the  teacher  of  American  history  as  the  chief  aim  of  instruction 
in  that  subject.  Frequent  observation  of  the  work  of  the  classes,  full 
discussion  with  the  teacher,  and  some  slight  discussion  with  the 
Pupils  themselves  indicated  that  an  intelligent  effort  is  made  to 
realize  this  aim. 

Opportunity  is  found  to  teach  the  pupils  something  about  the 
nature  of  our  Government.  Biographical  study,  which  may  be  a 
fitful  source  of  patriotic  and  civic  inspiration,  also  finds  its  place. 
But  the  chief  point  of  excellence  is  that,  although  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  class  to  understand  past  events  and  conditions  was  ap- 
parent, a  purpose  was  even  more  evident  to  interpret  present  conditions 
and  problems  in  the  light  of  the  past.  Instruction  in  these  classes  is 
limited  by  the  scope  of  the  textbook  less  than  in  any  others  observed. 
The  starting  point  of  the  lesson  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  situation 
existing  to-day,  or  an  occurrence  of  yesterday,  as  an  event  of  the 
period  under  consideration.  And  whether  the  starting  point  is  in 
the  present  or  in  the  past,  whether  it  is  something  in  the  textbook 
or  a  piece  of  news  in  the  morning  paper,  the  relations  between  past 
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and  present  are  emphasized.  It  is  this  interpretation,  not  merely  of 
the  present  but  especially  of  the  pupil's  present  experience,  that  gives 
to  history  instruction  one  of  its  chief  civic  values  and  opportunities. 

A  second  point  of  excellence  in  the  American-history  instruction  is 
the  conscious  development  of  civic  traits  and  habits.  There  is  more 
discussion  in  these  classes  than  in  most  of  the  classes  visited,  discus- 
sion of  a  kind  to  develop  judgment  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  An  unusual  spirit  of  cooperation  prevails.  The  community 
spirit  is  marked,  and  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupils  is  that 
of  cordial  cooperation  for  class  ends.  For  example,  when  the  teacher 
was  asked  for  certain  data  regarding  pupil  activities  her  pupils  were 
called  into  service  at  once  to  compile  the  information,  which  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  investigator  the  next  day,  and  the  class 
was  interested  in  the  effort.*  This  method  of  obtaining  information 
may  not  seem  remarkable,  but  the  point  is  that  it  seemed  to  be  habitual 
in  these  classes ;  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  all  had  an  interest  in 
the  question  in  hand. 

Even  in  the  American-history  classes,  however,  there  were  times 
when  "  information  for  its  own  sake  "  seemed  to  be  the  only  end  in 
view ;  there  was  not  so  much  spontaneous  discussion  as  there  should 
be;  the  lack  of  reference  books  and  other  equipment  prevents  the 
full  development  of  initiative  and  cooperation  in  the  preparation 
of  material  for  class  use,  and  the  pupils  are  thrown  too  much  upon 
the  textbook  and  upon  what  the  teacher  tells  them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  training  afforded  by  this  work  in 
American  history  reaches  such  a  small  number  of  the  pupils  in  the 
high  school.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  it  is  that  all  pupils  have 
studied  American  history  in  the  grammar  grades.  This  point  was 
discussed  by  the  observer  with  one  of  the  American-history  classes. 
The  pupils  showed  an  unusual  appreciation  of  the  relation  that 
ought  to  exist  between  the  grammar-school  work  and  that  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school.  They  felt  that  there  was  not,  and 
should  not  be,  any  duplication.  Their  greater  maturity  and  widened 
social  experience  give  them  a  perspective  that  the  grammar-school 
pupil  can  not  have. 

English  history. — There  are  four  classes  in  English  history. 
Three  of  these  are  taught  by  the  teacher  of  American  history,  and 
the  work  is  characterized  in  general  by  the  same  methods  observed 
in  the  American-history  classes.  But  there  is  an  appreciably  greater 
suggestion  of  information  for  its  own  sake.  The  fourth  class  in 
English  history  was  more  narrowly  a  textbook  study. 

In  general  it  would  seem  that  English  history  is  overemphasized 
in  the  Elyria  High  School,  especially  in  comparison  with  American 
history,  while  at  the  same  time  its  full  value  as  a  factor  in  the 
social  and  civic  education  of  the  pupil  is  not  attained.    On  the  other 
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hand,  there  is  almost  complete  neglect  of  the  subject  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  commercial  department,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate, in  view  of  the  wealth  of  material  which  it  presents  in  close 
relation  to  the  interests  of  this  group  of  pupils. 

General  history. — ^The  course  in  general  history  includes  the  en- 
tire range  of  European  history  from  antiquity  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  teachers  said,  "Owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  be  covered,  we  give  very  inadequate  treatment  to  the  period 
from  1815  to  the  present.  The  plan  followed  is  essentially  that  of 
the  textbook."  The  textbook  is  supplemented  to  a  very  slight  ex- 
tent by  outside  reading ;  there  is  very  little  reference  work,  and  that 
largely  by  pupils  with  special  topics.  There  are  not  enough  maps 
for  all  the  rooms  where  history  is  taught,  and  other  supplementary 
helps  are  inadequate. 

The  work  done  has  little  relation  to  preserit  life.  In  one  class 
visited  the  subject  was  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  barbarians. 
It  was  entirely  a  memory  lesson,  and  the  pupils  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  remembering  the  names  of  the  different  invaders;  and 
they  did  not  seem  to  care.  The  observer  asked  the  class,  "  Why  are 
you  studying  these  barbarians?" 

After  the  first  manifest  surprise  at  such  a  question,  one  pupil  re- 
plied, "  Statesmen  need  to  know  because  history  repeats  itself." 

" But  you  are  not  a  statesman.    Why  do  you  need  to  know?" 

After  some  hesitation  others  replied,  "  To  learn  the  origin  of  our 
language ;  to  learn  about  the  development  of  civilization." 

When  pressed,  the  boy  who  gave  the  last  answer  denied  that  he 
had  any  particular  interest  in  the  development  of  civilization.  Think- 
ing of  the  other  answer,  the  observer  asked,  "  Have  you  ever  heard 
the  word  Randal'  before  to-day's  lesson? "  No  one  replied  to  this 
for  some  time,  and  then  one  giirl  said  she  had  heard  the  word  "  van- 
dalism," and  agreed  that  it  came  from  the  name  of  the  Vandals,  giv- 
ing a  satisfactory  reason  for  it. 

" How  many  of  you  read  the  newspapers?  "    Many  hands  went  up. 

"  How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  word  '  Hun '  in  the  newspapers 
in  connection  with  the  great  war  in  Europe?  "    None  had. 

"Are  any  of  you  descended  from  the  Huns,  or  the  Saracens,  or  the 
Iberians,  or  the  Teutons,  or  other  barbarians  mentioned  ?  "  The  idea 
seemed  an  entirely  new  one  to  the  class,  and  for  some  time  no  re- 
sponse came.  One  boy  finally  said  that "  probably  "  he  was  descended 
from  the  Teutons. 

This  particular  incident  may  have  little  significance,  and  certainly 
no  generalizations  can  be  made  from  it.  But  it  illustrates  the  impres- 
sion gained  that  most  of  the  work  these  pupils  were  doing  in  general 
history  is  a  matter  of  uninteresting  routine,  with  no  direct  value  in 
their  present  processes  of  growth. 
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It  should  be  said  that  the  teachers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  superintendent,  are  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
history  course  and  contemplate  a  change.  They  feel  that "  the  period 
covered  is  far  too  long  for  any  adequate  understanding  by  14-year- 
old  pupils  in  nine  months'  study,"  and  that  "  the  time  we  can  give 
to  any  one  topic  is  too  short  to  permit  any  but  the  most  fragmentary 
treatment."  The  teachers  complain  of  "  lack  of  freedom  in  selecting 
and  omitting  topics  and  in  apportioning  the  time  needed  for  a  topic 
without  being  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  certain  point 
at  some  stated  day." 

Economic  subjects. — At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  was  one  class 
each  in  industrial  history  and  commercial  geography.  The  content 
of  these  subjects  is  vitally  related  to  life  and  to  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  Instruction  in  such  subjects  should  be  based  largely 
upon  observation  and  experience,  and  should  contribute  much, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  civic  training.  In  fact,  however,  the  work 
seemed  to  have  little  civic  value.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  even  gives  the 
pupils  much  usable  information.  Even  from  the  standpoint  of  men- 
tal discipline,  these  particular  courses  are  ineffective.  In  one  lesson, 
for  example,  the  subject  in  commercial  geography  was  *'  concentra- 
tion of  industry  in  the  United  States."  A  half  dozen  pupils  were 
sent  to  the  blackboard  to  put  on  an  outline,  consisting  of  a  list  of 
cities  with  their  characteristic  industries.  The  outlines  were  placed 
on  the  board  in  bad  form  with  many  errors.  It  was  entirely  memory 
work,  poorly  done.  One  boy  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  copied 
freely  from  his  neighbors.  These  pupils  were  at  the  board  during 
most  of  the  period,  getting  no  benefit  from  the  recitation  that  was 
going  on  simultaneously,  and  their  outlines  were  not  referred  to  dur- 
ing the  period.  Meanwhile  the  pupils  in  their  seats  were  engaged  in 
recitations,  in  which  no  thought  whatever  was  apparent,  no  discussion 
took  place,  and  little  interest  manifested  either  by  the  one  reciting  or 
by  the  class.  Words  were  used  without  understanding.  Difficulties 
were  put  off  to  be  "  looked  up  to-morrow." 

Class  work  of  this  kind,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
pupils  are  placed  in  the  class  in  industrial  history  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  have  failed  in  geometry,  raises  the  question 
of  the  utility  of  offering  these  courses,  at  least  in  their  present  form. 
Yet  the  commercial  and  industrial  aspects  of  geography  aijd  history, 
or  the  geographical  and  historical  relations  of  economic  life,  should 
occupy  an  important  place  in  education.  They  need  reorganization 
in  relation  to  the  other  studes  of  the  curriculum  and  to  the  life  inter- 
ests of  the  pupila 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOB  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY, 

A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  in  both  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  is  desirable.  The  following  suggestions  are 
offered  with  particular  reference  to  the  social  studies  or  those  whose 
content  has  a  direct  civic  bearing : 

The  organization  of  the  12  years  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  three  "  cycles,"  as  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  social  studies  of  the  National  Education  Association  ^  has 
decided  advantages.  It  is  in  conformity  with  the  present  tendency 
toward  a  6-3-3  organization,  with  provision  for  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  But  whether  this  organization  is  adopted  throughout 
or  not,  the  cycle  arrangement  of  social  studies  still  holds  good.  One 
of  its  chief  advantages  is  that  it  provides  for  a  certain  comprehen- 
siveness and  completeness  of  civic  training  through  social  study  for 
pupils  who  do  not  complete  the  entire  school  course.  It  also  con- 
forms roughly  to  well-marked  periods  of  physiological  and  social 
development  in  the  child. 

Grades  1-6:  The  elementary  cycle. — ^In  this  period  as  little  em- 
phasis as  possible  should  be  placed  upon  the  division  of  the  child's 
work  into  "  subjects,"  especially  the  formal  "  disciplinary  subjects," 
and  as  much  emphasis  as  possible  placed  upon  the  child's  life  expe- 
rience as  the  organizing  principle  of  all  his  school  work.^  Through 
observation,  experience,  story,  and  discussion,  the  child  in  this 
period  should  acquire  a  familiarity  with  the  natural  world  about 
him  and  man's  struggle  with  it ;  with  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
customs  of  living;  with  occupational  life  and  the  necessity  for  indus- 
try and  thrift ;  with  group  relations  as  seen  in  the  family,  the  school, 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  community  at  large,  and  the  necessity 
for  order,  organization  and  government.  Thus,  in  this  period  the 
whole  field  of  social  science  (though  not  a«  science)  is  covered 
in  elementary  and  concrete  terms — geography,  history,  economics, 
civics.  The  formation  of  civic  habits  and  the  accumulation  of  civic 
experience  by  means  of  varied  group  activities  bear  an  important 
relation  to  the  instruction  given  in  this  cycle. 

Grades  7-9:  The  jimior  cycle. — One  important  reason  for  grouping 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  with  the  two  grammar  grades  is  to 
give  real  continuity  to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
work  offered  in  both  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the  ninth 
grade  should  supply  the  pupil  with  a  motive  for  continuing  his 
schooling.    This  should  be  its  relation  to  real  life  and  experience. 

The  same  aspects  of  life  that  have  entered  into  the  study  of  the 
earlier  cycle  should  enter  into  this,  but  more  prominently  and  inten- 

*  See  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Bdnc.  Bui.,  1916»  No.  28.  pp.  11-14. 

*8ee  pa^efl  175  and  176,  above.  Also  U.  8.  Ba.  of  Educ.,  Bui.,  1915,  No.  17,  and  1916, 
No.  28,  pp.  12,  49,  50. 
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sively.  Observation  and  activity  should  still  afford  a  basis  for  the 
work.  A  well-organized  course  in  community  civics  should  be  devel- 
oped in  the  grammar  grades — not  a  formal  textbook  study  under 
that  name  but  a  real  study  of  the  children's  own  community,  with 
observation,  analysis,  inference  as  the  controlling  method.  National 
concepts  should  also  enter  into  the  study.  Both  European  and 
American  history  should  contribute  to  the  child's  understanding  of 
life  in  these  grammar  grades,  and  geography  has  its  relations  to  both 
history  and  civics  as  to  life  itself. 

In  the  ninth  year  the  course  in  general  history  should  be  dropped. 
If  any  history  as  such  is  offered  in  this  year,  it  should  either  cover  a. 
shorter  period  or  it  should  concentrate  upon  fewer  phases  of  human 
development  for  commercial  and  industrial  pupils;  for  example, 
upon  commercial  and  industrial  aspects  of  history,  and  especially  of 
American  history. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  no  history  be  offered  in  the  ninth  year, 
and  that  instead  a  course  be  developed  that  will  grow  naturally  out 
of  the  work  of  the  two  preceding  grades,  and  that  will  take  as  its 
point  of  departure  the  economic  interest  that  is  developing  in  prac- 
tically all  boys  and  girls  at  this  age.  It  also  should  be  based  as 
fully  as  possible  upon  observation  and  experience.  A  course  of  this 
sort  will  be  more  difficult  to  formulate  than  a  history  course,  because 
little  suggestion  can  be  obtained  from  existing  textbooks,  but  its 
value  will  compensate  for  the  effort. 

The  course  should  be  based  upon  observation  of  the  occupational 
activities  of  the  community,  the  vocations  of  the  children's  parents, 
or  those  in  which  the  children  show  conspicuous  interest.  It  would 
come  to  include  national  and  world-wide  aspects  of  industry,  trade, 
and  transportation.  It  would  afford  opportimity  to  consider  the 
geographical  relations  of  commerce  and  industry  (commercial  geog- 
raphy) and  the  historical  changes  that  have  occurred  in  these  fields 
(economic  history).  This  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  separate 
courses  in  these  subjects  later,  while  giving  to  their  subject  matter 
the  spark  of  life.  Withal  the  course  should  have  a  distinct  and  con- 
stant civic  bearing,  including  not  only  certain  elements  of  commer- 
cial law  but  such  questions  as  the  health  of  the  worker,  child  labor, 
etc.,  and  the  necessity  for  Government  control. 

A  course  of  this  kind  should  not  be  limited  to  commercial  and 
industrial  pupils,  but  should  have  peculiar  value  for  them. 

Grades  10-12:  The  senior  cycle. — For  the  senior  cycle  the  general 
recommendations  of  the  National  Education  Association  committee 
on  social  studies  are  suggested  as  a  guide.^  It  is  urged  that  the 
principles  there  discussed  be  carefully  considered,  in  planning  a 
reorganization  of  the  Elyria  High  School. 

1 U.  8.  Bu.  of  Bduc  Bui.,  1018,  No.  28,  pp.  36-50. 
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PUPIL  ACTIVITIES. 
ELEMBNTABY  SCHOOLS. 


The  school  presents  the  essential  conditions  of  community  life; 
it  should  afford  practice  in  community  living.  Class  exercises  fall 
short  of  their  opportunity  as  a  means  of  civic  education  unless  thoy 
stimulate  initiative  in  matters  pertaining  to  group  needs,  cultivate 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  group  welfare,  train  in 
habits  of  cooperation,  and  by  their  very  activities  afford  the  starting 
point  and  the  materials  for  much  of  the  instruction. 

Manual  activities  play  a  very  small  part  in  elementary  education 
in  Elyria.  This  is  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  elaborate  shop 
equipment  of  the  high  school.  The  value  of  manual  work  lies  not 
merely  in  the  manual  dexterity  it  develops  but  also  in  the  basis  of 
reality  which  it  may  afford  for  all  the  other  work  of  the  school  and 
in  the  opportunity  which  it  presents  for  group  action.  This  is 
recognized  in  the  special  industrial  class  for  boys,  half  of  whose  time 
is  given  to  manual  work.  In  the  elementary  schools  a  small  amount 
of  manual  work  is  provided  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  grades,  though  the  special  teacher 
in  this  subject  has  recently  been  eliminated.  Most  of  this  work  is 
stereotyped  and  artificial ;  it  has  little  relation  to  the  pupils'  interests, 
to  the  life  of  the  community,  or  to  the  other  work  of  the  school. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  children  have  made,  in  connection  with  their 
drawing  work,  working  plans  for  the  improvement  of  their  door- 
yards  and  gardens ;  that  is,  they  have  used  their  drawing  as  a  means 
for  actual  participation  in  a  movement  for  community'  improvement. 
In  Indianapolis  several  years  ago  the  school  children  of  the  city 
wrote  competitive  compositions  regarding  the  site  of  local  historical 
interest  most  worthy  of  commemoration  by  a  tablet.  This  involved 
local  historical  study.  When  the  site  was  thus  determined,  the 
pupils  in  the  art  departments  of  the  high  schools  made  designs  for 
the  tablet  The  design  adjudged  the  best  was  adopted  for  the  tablet 
that  now  marks  the  spot  where  Lincoln  made  an  historical  address. 

The  "  busy  work  "  of  the  children  in  the  early  grades  of  the  Elyria 
schools  is  barren.  Certain  well-known  devices  are  used  (colored 
pasteboard  disks,  etc.)  for  teaching  number  and  perhaps  for  sense 
development.  But  they  are  so  Used  as  to  deaden,  rather  than  to  stimu- 
late, initiative,  cooperation,  etc.  Little  opportunity  is  offered  for 
natural  life  activities,  such  as  children  engage  in,  which  might  be 
utilized  as  a  means  of  social  education,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  more 
formal  instruction  of  the  school. 

The  list  of  activities  in  which  the  children  of  the  primary  grades  in 
Elyria  engage  outside  of  school  is  surprisingly  long.  As  the  children 
reach  the  upper  grades  the  range  of  this  outside  activity  broadens, 
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and  occupational  activities  enter  in  increasing  proportion.  The 
children  enter  more  and  more  into  the  actual  current  of  the  com- 
munity life.  It  is  just  at  this  time  when  the  social  studies,  geography, 
history,  civics,  become  a  more  definite  part  of  the  school  work.  But 
there  is,  in  Elyria,  little  relation  between  what  the  children  do  in 
school  and  what  they  do  outside  of  school.  The  schools  of  Elyria  are 
working  hard  by  certain  methods  to  prepare  for  life,  but  they  are 
doing  practically  nothing  to  participate  in  life  and  to  make  the  life 
of  reality  educationa.1.  It  is  only  by  doing  the  latter  that  the  former 
can  be  accomplished  effectively. 

Much  of  the  child's  activity  outside  of  school  is  play  activity.  It 
is  as  much  the  business  of  the  school  to  provide  for  organized  play  as 
for  organized  instruction.  It  has  deep  significance  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation for  citizenship. 

The  playground  supervisor  and  the  special  teacher  of  physical 
training  were  eliminated  last  year  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The 
elementary  schools  of  the  city  are  well  provided  with  playground 
space.  In  some  cases  it  has  not  been  properly  drained  and  is  prac- 
ti(!ally  useless  in  wet  weather.  Playground  apparatus  is  inadequate 
and  it  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Ice  skating  ponds  and  tennis 
courts  have  been  provided  in  some  of  the  playgrounds.  But  there  is 
no  supervision  of  the  play  of  the  children  except  by  the  principal  and 
teachers,  and  this  consists  of  no  more,  in  some  cases,  than  "  watching 
through  the  windows.'' 

Until  a  year  ago  five  of  the  school  playgrounds  were  kept  open  in 
the  summer  and  were  in  charge  of  a  woman  supervisor  who  organized 
folk  dances  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  girls.  There  was  also  a 
man  supervisor  for  each  playground  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
boys.  All  of  this  was  eliminated  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  retrench- 
ment. The  importance  of  the  public  playground  as  a  civic  educa- 
tional factor  will  increase  with  the  growth  of  Elyria  as  an  industrial 
center,  and  with  the  rapid  in<i  rease  of  the  foreign  population. 

The  value  of  gardening  as  a  direct  means  of  civic  education  is  no 
less  than  its  value  in  other  directions.  It  represents  one  of  the  some- 
what limited  number  of  activities  in  which  children  can  make  an 
appreciable  contribution  to  the  economic  and  civic  progress  of  the 
community  at  the  present  time.  The  beautification  of  neighborhood 
and  city,  the  utilization  of  idle  land,  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, an  appreciation  of  industry  and  thrift,  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  public  property  and  of  property  belonging  to  others,  co- 
operation with  the  departments  of  public  health,  public  works,  parks, 
etc. — ^these  are  among  the  things  of  civic  importance  for  which  gar- 
dening presents  an  opportunity. 

A  school  savings-bank  system  has  just  been  installed  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Elyria,  and  will  later  be  extended  to  the  high 
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school.  The  civic  value  of  this  department  of  school  activity,  if 
wisely  administered,  is  obvious. 

In  some  of  the  elementary  schools  a  good  deal  is  done  by  principals 
and  teachers  to  cultivate  a  real  community  spirit  among  the  pupils. 
There  is  in  no  school  any  organized  form  of  pupil  government;  but 
in  some  cases  effort  is  made,  with  success,  to  develop  in  the  pupils 
a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  school, 
the  care  of  its  property,  and  the  safety  of  younger  children. 

This  kind  of  civic  influence  may  be  illustrated  by  the  McKinley 
School,  where,  perhaps,  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  done  than  in 
other  schools.  The  principal  is  justly  proud  of  the  condition  of  the 
toilets  and  other  parts  of  the  basement,  which  are  scrupulously  clean 
and  with  no  sign  of  defacement.  This  is  in  part  due  to  excellent 
sanitary  arrangements  and  to  good  janitor  service;  but  the  pupils 
have  a  recognized  part  in  it.  The  principal  gets  her  results  by 
friendly  talks  with  the  boys  and  girls,  and  by  the  dissemination 
through  the  school  of  a  wholesome  family  or  community  spirit,  for 
which  she  must,  of  course,  have  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the 
teachers. 

There  is  in  this  school  an  organization  known  as  the  "  Cut-K-Cs  " 
(clean-up-and-keep  clean),  composed  of  pupils  of  the  ihree  upper 
grades,  with  a  captain.  It  looks  after  the  school  grounds  in  the 
spring,  and  in  a  measure  polices  the  school.  One  boy  is  reported  as 
having  been  transformed,  by  the  captaincy  of  this  organization, 
from  a  rather  lawless  individual  into  a  le&der  with  unusual  genius 
for  control. 

There  was  formerly  adjacent  to  this  school  a  frog  pond  which 
made  access  to  the  building  difficult  in  bad  weather,  and  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  principal,  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment to  render  effective  service  in  case  of  fire.  The  boys  of  the 
school  went  to  the  chief  of  police  and  to  members  of  the  council  and 
obtained  a  remedy. 

At  this  school  there  is  also,  in  the  spring,  what  is  known  as  "  Burn- 
ing Day."  On  this  day  a  fireman  from  the  city  department  is  de- 
tailed to  supervise  the  boys  in  burning  the  weeds  from  vacant  areas 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school.  In  this  school  there  is,  as  in  all 
others,  a  monthly  fire  drill. 

Excellent  relations  have  been  established  between  the  police  and 
fire  departments  of  the  city  and  the  public  schools.  The  chiefs  of 
both  departments  have  taken  pains  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  school  children.  They  give  occasional  talks  in  the  schools  regard- 
ing public  safety  and  the  work  of  their  departments,  and  otherwise 
cooperate  in  what  is  really  a  good  piece  of  civic  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  children  cooperate  with  the  fire  department  in  the 
spring  "clean  up." 
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These  sporadic  activities  are  among  the  most  valuable  civic-educa- 
tional influences  in  the  schools  of  Elyria.  They  should  be  organized 
and  extended.  They  should  also  be  connected  with  regular  instruc- 
tional work  bearing  on  community  life  and  based  on  observation.  It 
should  especially  be  related  to  such  work  as  that  suggested  in  the 
course  of  study  for  the  sixth  year,  "Discussions  *  *  *  of  the 
history  of  Elyria,  its  geography,  beauties,  industries,  institutions." 
In  other  words,  a  real  course  in  community  civics.  Organized  work 
of  this  kind  would  be  no  small  factor  in  justifying  the  city's  slogan, 
"  Elyria,  the  100  per  cent  city." 

HIGH    SCHOOL  ACnVITIES, 

The  high  school  of  Elyria  offers  an  elaborate  course  of  manual 
training,  with  well-equipped  shops.  A  course  in  domestic  science  is 
offered  for  the  girls.  Although  the  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools  and 
the  processes  of  the  machine  shop,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  work 
is  related  in  any  definite  way  to  the  actual  industrial  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Nor  is  it  related  to  the  other  work  of  the  school.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  course  in  industrial  history;  but  it  is  given  by  a 
teacher  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manual  work  and  who  makes 
no  point  of  connection  with  it.  The  economic  and  civic  aspects  of 
industry,  which  might  find  an  effective  point  of  departure  in  the 
school  shops,  receive  practically  no  attention. 

What  the  girls  learn  of  homemaking  has,  of  course,  a  definite  civic, 
value;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  much  organized  effort  to 
make  them  conscious  of  it. 

The  agricultural  courses  given  in  the  school  are  too  academic,  and 
are  not  connected  definitely  with  actual  farming  or  gardening  activi- 
ties. Neither  is  sufficient  attention  given  in  these  courses  or  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  to  the  community  problems  of  rural  life.  The  teachi^r 
in  charge  says  that  in  one  course  some  attention  is  given  to  coopera- 
tive activities,  such  as  cooperative  buying  and  selling;  and  that  in 
another  course,  largely  for  girls  who  expect  to  teach,  about  two  weeks 
at  the  end  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  community 
making. 

The  Elyria  High  School  is  not  administered  on  a  basis  of  pupil 
self-government.  The  principal  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
pupils  are  not  prepared  to  assume  any  large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  school.  It  would  not  be  safe,  he 
thinks,  to  leave  the  study  hall,  for  example,  without  a  teacher  in 
charge;  chaos  would  reign.  And  yet  the  study  hall  was  observed 
at  certain  periods  when  the  100  or  200  pupils  present  were  quietly 
at  work  with  no  confusion,  although  the  teacher  in  charge  was  absent 
from  the  room.    This  apparent  refutation  of  the  general  statement 
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of  the  principal  may  be  explained  by  the  personal  influence  of  cer- 
tain teachers.  It  was  noted  that  the  teachers  whose  influence  was 
in  the  direction  of  pupil  responsibility  in  the  study  hall  are  those 
who  have  developed  the  highest  degree  of  teamwork  in  their  regu- 
lar classes. 

If  high-school  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  assume  responsibility 
for  conduct,  it  suggests  that  they  need  training  in  this  respect.  If 
the  high  school  has  one  obligation  more  than  another,  it  is  to  pre- 
pare its  pupils  for  participation  in'  a  democracy.  Such  training 
can  be  had  only  by  practice.  The  high  school  should  give  experience 
in  self -management  in  the  largest  measure  possible,  and  should  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  it  as  the  pupils  show  themselves  com- 
petent for  it. 

In  the  cases  observed  where  there  was  a  larger  degree  of  self- 
management  than  usual  there  was  a  suggestion  that  the  motive  was 
perhaps  chiefly  that  of  personal  loyalty  to  a  particular  teacher. 
This  motive  is  much  better  than  no  motive,  but  it  is  better  if  right 
community  conduct  spring  from  a  proper  perception  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  community  life.  This  can  be  developed  effectively 
only  by  instruction  based  on  observation,  analysis,  and  inference. 
Instruction  and  practice  in  community  life  and  community  control 
are  needed  side  by  side  in  high-school  life. 

The  allegation  that  high-school  pupils  are  incapable  of  self- 
management  is  further  refuted  by  the  fact  that  in  their  own  organiza- 
tions they  do  exhibit  capability,  sometimes  remarkable  capability,  for 
self-management.  In  practically  every  high  school  there  are  pupils 
with  talent  for  leadership.  Why  boys  and  girls  organized  in  a  club 
almost  unerringly  discover  their  capable  leaders  and  proceed  to 
organize  and  manage  their  business  effectively,  while  they  need 
watching  and  have  no  sense  of  responsibility  in  a  study  hall  or  class, 
is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  doubtless  largely  a 
matter  of  motive.  The  club  they  recognize  as  theirs;  while  they 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  tradition  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
class  is  the  teacher'& 

There  are  in  the  Elyria  High  School  11  pupil  organizations  that 
are  managed  more  or  less  completely  by  the  pupils  with  varying 
degrees  of  teacher  supervision. 

L  Athletic  association. — Every  pupil  Is  a  member.  Meetings,  two  or  three 
a  year.  Pupil  officers  elected  by  the  association :  President,  vice  president,  sec- 
retary, pupil  manager.  The  latter  has  charge  of  all  contests,  schedules,  and 
tickets,  and  accompanies  the  teams  on  all  trips.  The  principal  acts  as  treasurer, 
and  the  coach  is  a  teacher. 

There  are  five  school  teams:  Football,  basket  baU,  track,  tennis,  and  swim- 
ming. There  are  also  class  teams  in  football,  basket  baU,  and  track.  Inter- 
class  and  interschool  games  occur.  Elyria  High  School  belongs  to  the  Northern 
Ohio  High-School  League^ 
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The  athletics  is  self-supporting,  no  contributions  being  sought  from  busi- 
ness men  or  others;  $500  now  in  treasury.  A  movement  is  under  way  to  ac- 
quire an  athletic  field.    Alumni  interested. 

2.  Hi-Y  duhs. — Y.  M.  C.  A.  clubs  for  high-school  boys:  One  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  with  about  50  members,  and  one  for  Juniors  and  seniors  with  about 
70  members. 

Purpose,  as  stated  by  a  member:  (1)  "To  clean  up  the  school  and  the  city 
common  of  all  profane  language,  dirty  stories,  cliques  of  bad  character,  and  the 
cigarette."  (2)  "To  help  the  boys,  through  talks  from  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  public  officials,  and  others,  to  decide  on  a  life  work."  (3)  Bible 
study.     (4)  Closer  fellowship. 

Meetings  weekly  at  the  Y.  M.  O.  A.,  with  a  dinner  and  a  talk  by  some  man, 
followed  by  Bible  study  in  charge  of  a  high-school  teacher.  A  number  of  social 
functions  during  the  year. 

Each  club  elects  officers  from  its  own  members.  Speakers  are  chosen  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  boys.  All  business  conducted  by  the  boys.  All  work  and 
social  alTairs  planned  and  managed  by  committees.  All  service  at  meals  under 
direction  of  a  committee. 

General  supervision  by  boys'  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  O.  A.  Bible  class  in  charge 
of  a  high-school  teacher.  No  other  high-school  supervision,  though  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  superintendent  attend  many  meetings  and  are  in  sympathy. 

3.  Y-Hi  clubs. — Y.  W.  C.  A.  cliibs  for  high-school  girls :  One  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  with  about  60  members,  one  for  juniors  and  seniors  with  35 
members. 

Purpose,  as  stated  by  a  member :  "  To  aid  each  member  to  be  her  best  self ; 
to  help  the  other  girl  to  be  her  best  self ;  to  promote  true  friendship ;  to  maia- 
tain  a  good  scholarship  and  democracy  throughout  the  school ;  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  a  good  time  and  engage  in  a  definite  social  purpose." 

Meetings  weekly  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  similar  to  those  of  the  Hi-Y  ClubsL 
Classes  in  ''Christian  citizenship"  are  mentioned.  The  social  functions  seem 
to  be  fewer  than  in  the  Hi-Y  clubs. 

Each  club  elects  officers  and  has  committees.  Among  the  latter  is  a  com- 
mittee on  community  work,  under  which  are  mentioned  missions  and  giving  and 
grade-school  visitation. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  has  general  supervision  and  directs  Bible  study. 
Usually  a  high-school  teacher  acts  as  general  adviser. 

4.  Beta  Phi  Club. — ^About  50  members. 

Purpose :  "  To  develop  the  literary  taste  and  abilities  of  the  members.  How- 
ever, this  purpose  is  not  carried  out,  and  there  is  talk  of  reorganization  along 
the  original  lines." 

Weekly  meetings  with  literary  program&  Two  of  three  parties  daring  the 
year. 

Elects  its  own  officera  **  Is  supposed  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  faculty." 

5.  English  Club. — With  58  members,  who  are  "passing"  in  all  subjects  and 
have  a  grade  of  90  or  above  in  English. 

Purpose :  "  To  promote  good  English  among  the  members,  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  good  English  in  the  school,  to  create  a  taste  for  good  literature." 

Two  meetings  each  month.  Had  charge  of  school  Christmas  entertainment 
and  gave  a  Christmas  mask. 

Officers  elected  by  the  club.    Committees  arrange  programs. 

The  English  teachers  are  honorary  members,  and  one  of  them  always  meets 
with  the  program  committee. 
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1  *•  Tlic  BSlvrian** — ^The  school  paper.  Nine  literary  editors,  three  artists, 
tkree  bxislness  managers.  All  of  these  pupils  of  high  standing,  elected  by 
tiie  pupWs  but  recommended  by  the  English  teachers,  who  have  supervision. 

7.  Orchestra. — ^H.as  23  members.  Plays  at  all  school  functions,  gives  a  con- 
cat  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  in  the  chapel,  gives  a  public  concert 
erery  year  to  raise  money,  and  gives  concerts  in  small  neighboring  towns. 

In  charge  of  the  music  director,  who  consults  the  members  regarding  music 
and  engagements.  A  pupil  is  secretary  and  treasurer  and  manages  all  financial 
business.    The  principal  has  general  supervision. 

8.  Olee  club9. — One  for  boys,  one  for  girls;  20  members  in  former,  30  in  the 
hitter. 
Practice  once  a  week ;  sing  in  chapel ;  give  one  concert 
Pupil  officers  and  committees  to  work  with  the  music  director  who  has  charge. 

Pupils  may  get  credit  for  graduation  for  work  in  the  orchestra 
and  glee  clubs,  and  for  literary  or  society  work  when  approved  by 
the  instructors. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  organizations  as  these  present  opportunity 
for  the  training  of  pupils  in  group  action,  in  parliamentary  proced- 
ure, and  in  modes  of  self-government.  Doubtless  they  could  do  much 
more  in  these  directions  than  they  do.  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of 
these  organizations  have  in  the  foreground  of  purpose  the  interest  of 
the  school  as  a  whole.  The  athletic  and  musical  organizations  es* 
pecially  tend  to  develop  "  school  spirit."  Pupil  organizations  become 
dangerous  only  when  they  divert  attention  from  the  fundamental 
interests,  purposes,  and  ideals  of  the  school,  or  when  they  under- 
mine that  democracy  for  which  the  American  high  school  stands  in 
principle. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  no  secret  societies  in  the  high  school.  There 
are  two  officially  recognized  school  social  functions  each  year,  the 
senior-junior  reception  and  the  junior-senior  reception.  These  are 
arranged  for  and  managed  by  the  two  classes,  with  faculty  super- 
vision. It  is  said  that  other  '*  parties "  have  frequently  been  given 
by  and  for  boys  and  girls  who  attend  high  school,  which  have  been 
called  high-school  affairs,  but  which  have  tended  to  interfere  with, 
rather  than  to  promote,  the  interests  of  the  school.  The  school  au- 
thorities have  endeavored  to  make  it  plain  to  parents  that  responsi- 
bility for  them  does  not  rest  with  the  school.  The  pupils  themselves 
could  do  much  more  to  regulate  a  situation  of  this  kind  than  can  be 
(lone  by  mere  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities;  and  they 
doubtless  would  do  it,  if  they  were  made  conscious  of  the  general 
.sf)cial  situation  involved. 

Organized  debating  has  absolutely  no  place  in  the  Elyria  High 
School,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered.  There  are  no  debating  classes 
or  clubs  of  any  sort.  It  is  said  that  a  former  administration  of  the 
high  school  was  positively  opposed  to  them  for  some  reason.  As  a 
means  of  civic  training  public  discussion  and  debate  have  the  high- 
est value  because  of  the  stimulus  to  study  public  questions,  and  be- 
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cause  of  the  opportunity  presented  for  practice  in  team  work,  in  the 
management  of  the  necessary  organization,  in  public  speaking,  and 
in  the  use  of  public  documents  and  other  source  materials. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  are 
among  the  most  potent  influences  for  good  citizenship  in  Elyria.  The 
work  they  are  doing  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school,  as  well 
as  for  young  men  and  women  outside  of  school,  is  most  commendable. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  a  high  school  as  well  equipped  in 
other  respects  as  that  in  Elyria  should  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
these  associations  for  the  physical  training  of  its  pupils.  All  high- 
school  gymnasium  work  is  done  in  the  gymnasiums  of  the  two  asso- 
ciations, under  the  direction  of  their  physical  directors.  The  work 
is  elective,  and  at  present  about  50  boys  are  enrolled.  The  number 
of  girls  enrolled  was  not  stated.  •  The  board  of  education  pays  to  the 
association  $2  for  each  pupil  enrolled. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  attempts,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  to 
provide  for  another  need  which  the  school  itself  should  look  after 
more  carefully.  This  is  in  providing  a  place  during  the  lunch  period 
for  boys  who  do  not  go  home.  These  are  principally  boys  who  attend 
the  high  school  from  surrounding  towns  and  rural  districts.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a  rural  club  for  such  boys,  who  take  lunch  together 
at  the  association  building.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  does  something  similar 
for  the  girls. 

About  one-third  of  the  high-school  pupils  are  tuition  pupils,  which 
means  that  they  come  from  outside  the  city  limits.  The  care  of  these 
pupils  during  their  idle  time  while  in  town  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  There  are  in  Elyria  certain  well  known  loafing  places 
which  threaten  the  citizenship  of  boys  who  come  within  their  in- 
fluence, and  which  tend  to  counteract  whatever  civic  training  the 
schools  may  afFord.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  a  great  work  in  this 
particular  direction ;  but  the  high  school  should  do  even  more,  not  by 
formal  prohibitions  against  these  places,  but  by  providing  an  effec- 
tive substitute. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lunch  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is  un- 
necessarily long.  An  hour  is  ample  even  for  pupils  who  go  home  to 
lunch.  Those  who  lunch  at  the  school  or  at  the  near-by  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
have  time  on  their  hands.  But  the  long  lunch  period  would  not  be 
BO  bad  if  the  school  provided  adequate  means  of  spending  it  profit- 
ably as  well  as  enjoyably.  The  school  gynasium  should  be  a  valuable 
asset  in  this  connection,  turned  into  an  informal  recreation  room  at 
this  time.  So  also  would  a  well-equipped  library  and  reading  room, 
with  current  literature,  newspapers,  and  books,  and  a  place,  in  the 
gymnasium  or  elsewhere,  for  games  of  the  quieter  sort  and  for  con- 
versation.   All  of  this  should  be  under  supervision,  but  the  kind  of 
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sapemsioTi  iSiat  allows  large  freedom  and  the  opportunity  for  self- 

govemnieTit. 

The  ^agh  scliool  lias  a  lunch  room  which  is  operated  by  two  mem- 

btts  ^^pupils)    of  the  domestic  science  department  selected  by  the 

domestic  science  teacher.    Milk,  cocoa,  soup,  and  sometimes  other 

titicles  of  food  are  provided  at  small  cost.    The  proceeds  are  tununl 

oyer  to  the  principal,  but  the  girls  themselves  keep  the  accounts. 

About  200  take  lunch  in  the  room,  though  all  do  not  buy.    The  girls 

who  manage  the  lunch  room  receive  school  credit  for  it. 

Of  the  16  credits  required  for  graduation  from  the  Elyria  Hi^li 
School,  one  may  be  secured  by  accessory  or  home  tasks.  The  list  of 
such  tasks  for  which  credit  may  be  received  is  rather  extensive  and 
of  wide  range  (see  Course  of  Study,  1914r-15,  pp.  32,  83).  An  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  84  boys  and  girls  who  have  received  such 
credits  shows  that  the  following  activities  have  been  accepted  for 
from  one-eighth  of  a  credit  to  an  entire  credit: 

Clerking  in  store,  farm  work  (sometimes  stated  in  general  terms  and  some- 
times as  specific  farm  tasks),  working  in  shops,  mowing  lawn  regularly  through 
the  season,  care  of  an  automobile,  regularly  preparing  meals,  making  beds,  do- 
ing the  home  laundry  work,  care  of  horses  and  cows,  poultry  raising,  drafting 
In  factory,  operating  machines,  nursing,  office  work,  building,  painting,  shingling, 
acting  as  time  keeper,  selecting  and  testing  seed  com  for  5  acres,  sign  paint- 
ing, bookkeeping,  sewing,  teaching  basketry,  canning  fruit,  entering  hat  in 
domestic  contest,  work  in  mill,  making  cement  steps,  making  tennis  court, 
travel  with  description,  work  on  a  lake  boat,  attending  furnace  in  a  school 
building,  work  in  canning  factory. 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive.  In  some  cases  vague  statements  are 
made,  such  as  "  worked  every  day  in  the  week,"  "  home  work,"  etc. 
The  list  does  not  include  regular  music  lessons  or  work  in  the  glee 
clubs  and  choruses,  for  which  a  large  number  of  pupils  received 
credit.  The  largest  number  of  credits  was  giving  for  clerking  in 
store  (27  pupils),  and  the  next  for  farm  work  (16  pupils).  Next  to 
these  come  mowing  lawns,  shop  work,  and  home  work  (5  pupils 
each). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  safeguard  the  giving  of  credits  for 
this  outside  work  by  requiring  advance  approval  from  superintendent 
or  principal,  by  requiring  vouchers  from  instructors  or  parents  or  em- 
ployers, by  inspection  of  work  done,  or  by  requiring  an  essay  on  the 
subject  of  the  work  done.  It  is  diflScult  to  see,  however,  why  high- 
school  credit  should  bo  given  for  some  of  the  things  done.  Why 
should  credit  be  given  for  the  mere  fact  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  has 
mowed  a  lawn  every  week  for  an  entire  season?  If  credit  is  to  be 
given  for  outside  work  it  should  depend  absolutely  upon  what  the 
pupil  gets  out  of  the  work  in  educational  values,  and  this  can  hardly 
be  safely  determined  by  the  mere  written  statement  of  an  employer 
or  even  of  a  parent. 
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The  country  boy  who  is  taking  a  course  in  agriculture  in  the  high 
school  should  find  a  laboratory  in  the  farm  on  which  he  works,  but 
the  educational  value  of  his  farm  work  will  depend  upon  how  the 
school  uses  his  actual  farm  experience  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school,  and  also  upon  the  supervision  he  receives  in 
hb  farm  work  from  some  agricultural  or  gardening  supervisor  pro- 
vided by  the  school.  The  farmer  has  little  time  to  give  organized 
instruction  to  the, boy,  even  if  he  knew  how  to  do  so;  in  most  cases 
he  does  not.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  finds  em- 
ployment during  the  summer,  or  at  other  times  in  the  commercial  or 
industrial  life  of  the  conmiunity.  The  school  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  merely  giving  credit  for  work  done  outside;  but  if  it  uses 
the  experience  gained  by  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  course  of  such  em- 
ployment Bs  a  basis  for  its  own  educational  work  it  will  make  the 
education  of  the  youth  vastly  more  vital. 

THE    PUBLIC    UBRARY. 

Elyria  has  a  good  public  library  of  30,000  volumes,  which  seems 
to  be  kept  very  well  up  to  date  by  the  annual  acquisition  of  new 
books  in  all  fields.  But  it  is  badly  houeed,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  serving  the  schools  and  the  community  only  to  a,  slight  extent. 
The  terms  fixed  by  the  donor  of  the  building  have  prevented  the 
library  board  from  selling  it  or  devoting  it  to  other  uses,  thereby- 
perpetuating  its  use  long  after  it  has  been  outgrown.  The  build- 
ing and  site  are  said  to  be  worth  about  $25,000  or  $30,000.  There 
is  an  endowment  of  $10,000.  The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  rented 
to  the  electric  light  company  for  office  use.  And  until  the  past 
year  (1916)  the  board  of  education  has  made  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000  to  the  library. 

The  shortage  of  funds  for  public-school  purposes  last  year  led 
the  board  of  education  to  discontinue  its  appropriation  for  the 
library.  This  resulted  in  placing  the  library  on  a  subscription  basis, 
an  individual  membership  fee  of  $1  a  year  being  charged  for  the 
privilege  of  drawing  one  book  per  week,  and  a  family  membei*ship 
fee  of  $3  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  three  books  of  fiction 
and  two  others  per  week.  The  card  holders  fell  at  once  from  4,000 
to  400.  Moreover,  the  library  staflF  was-  reduced  from  three  assist- 
ants on  full  time  to  two  on  half  time,  in  addition  to  the  librarian, 
who  gives  all  her  time  as  formerly.  The  hours  during  which  the 
library  is  open  have  also  been  reduced  materially.  Teachers  form- 
erly held  cards  which  entitled  them  to  10  books  at  a  time  for  the  use 
of  their  classes;  now  they  have  no  privileges  other  than  those  of 
regular  members.  Boxes  of  books  (traveling  libraries)  were  for- 
merly sent  to  the  grade  schools  and  exchanged  two  or  three  times  a 
year ;  but  this  is  no  longer  done. 
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It  seems  remarkable  that  a  city  enjoying  the  reputation  for  public 
spirit  possessed  by  Elyria,  and  as  generous  as  it  has  been  in  con- 
tributing large  sums  of  money  for  public  enterprises,  should  have 
aWowed  the  almost  complete,  even  if  only  temporary,  destruction  of 
the  usefulness  gf  its  library  for  the  lack  of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  said  that  the  legal  technicalities  preventing  the  disposal  of 
the  old  library  building  are  about  to  be  overcome,  and  that  a  site 
has  been  selected  for  a  new  building.    The  librarian,  >vho  was  trained 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  served  there  and  who  was 
librarian  at  Oberlin  for  several  years,  is  enthusiastic  about  plans  for 
the  future  in  spite  of  the  discouragements  of  the  present.    In  her 
report  for  1915-16  she  recommends  the  development  of  a  branch 
system.    There  is  great  need  for  a  branch  in  the  industrial  and  for- 
eign district  of  the  city.    Practically  no  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  city  for  the  peculiar  educational  needs  of  this  section  of  the 
city.     Through  the  cooperation  of  Jewish  citizens  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  collection  of  a  library  of  Yiddish  books.     Similar 
enterprise  in  behalf  of  other  foreign  groups  is  desirable. 

The  librarian  reports  that  the  library  is  used  by  elementary  school 
children  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  discontinuance  of  the  box 
libraries  for  the  grade  schools  was  a  misfortune,  for  they  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  reading  of  the  children.  Yet  these  box 
libraries  were  never  made  as  useful  as  they  might  have  been.  There 
were  not  enough  books  to  supply  the  demand.  The  teachers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  books  for  the  box  libraries. 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  select  books  relative  to  the 
work  that  was  being  done  in  the  schools  by  the  children. 

The  high  school  has  a  very  inadequately  equipped  library  of  its 
own.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  the  public  library  should 
be  in  a  sense  an  annex  of  the  high  school.  The  public  librarian  re- 
ports that  the  high-school  pupils  do  use  the  library  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  connection  with  the  work  in  English  and  his- 
tory, which  confirms  the  reports  obtained  at  the  school.  The  public 
library  should  perform  a  much  larger  and  more  definite  service  in 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  Elyria  than  it  has  ever  performed. 
With  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  it  should  be  possible  to  de- 
velop a  plan  of  intimate  cooperation. 

In  connection  with  the  community  study  recommended  by  this  re- 
port for  the  schools  of  Elyria,  one  feature  of  the  new  library  might 
weU  be  a  department  devoted  to  the  history,  industries,  and  social 
and  political  life  of  Elyria  and  Lorain  County.  Such  department 
should  have  not  only  all  available  literature  relating  to  local  life, 
but  should  be  arranged  for  the  display  of  exhibits  illustrative  of  that 
life.  The  civic  value  of  such  department  might  be  made  very  great 
not  only  for  the  schools  but  for  the  entire  population. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  FOREIGNER. 

A  new  Elyria  is  growing  up  west  of  the  river,  of  which  the  old 
Elyria  seems  hardly  conscious.  This  is  the  factory  district.  Its 
population  consists  of  recently  arrived  foreigners,  chiefly  of  Slavic 
extraction.  This  new  part  of  Elyria  will  inevitably  modify,  is  al- 
ready modifying,  the  conmiunity  life  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  The 
importance  of  the  problem  which  this  new  population  presents  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  the  problem  of  assimilating  the  new 
population  into  the  citizenship  of  the  community  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both. 

The  problem  is  in  large  measure  an  educational  one.  So  far, 
Elyria  has  done  little  to  meet  the  situation.  There  is  no  school  in 
this  western  district  of  the  city.  At  present,  these  foreign  children 
are  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  the  Franklin  School,  with  a  few 
in  the  Gates  School.  In  the  Franklin  School  almost  100  of  them  are 
reported,  four-fifths  of  them  in  the  first  three  grades.  Why  there 
are  not  more  in  the  upper  grades  is  not  clear,  but  it  may  suggest 
elimination  because  of  retardation;  for  many  of  these  non-English- 
speaking  children  are  overage  for  their  grades.  These  non-English- 
speaking  children  are  enrolled  in  the  same  classes  with  the  native 
bom,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  instruction.  The  foreign  chil- 
dren are  unable  to  keep  up,  and  the  native-born  children  are  kept 
back  by  their  slower  classmates. 

Until  a  school  building  is  provided  for  the  district  occupied  by  the 
foreign  population,  separate  classes  should  be  organized  in  the  Frank- 
lin School  for  the  foreign  children  in  the  lower  grades  imtil  they  havo 
acquired  facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  and  are  able  to 
compete  on  favorable  terms  with  the  American  children.  But  there 
is  the  greatest  urgency  for  a  school  in  their  own  district.  A  tempo- 
rary schoolhouse  has  been  suggested,  but  it  has  not  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  education.  A  course  of  study  should  be 
developed  that  is  more  closely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  group  of 
children.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  then  in  school  as  long  as  possi- 
ble and  to  fit  them  with  care  for  American  citizenship.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  children  afford  one  of  the  most  effective  chan- 
nels through  which  to  reach  their  parents.  Instruction  should  be 
given  them  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  understand  it,  which  they  will 
take  home  and  discuss  there.  It  should  include  work  in  conmiunity 
civics  adapted  to  their  own  conditions  of  life. 

Excellent  but  inadequate  work  is  done  for  this  foreign  population 
by  the  social  settlement  in  the  district,  and  by  the  night  school  con- 
ducted there  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education.  Such 
evening  classes  for  adult  foreigners  should  be  increased,  especially 
for  teaching  English  and  citizenship,  and  arrangements  should  be 
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made  wifli  the  employers  whereby  more  general  and  more  regular 
ittendance  upon  these  classes  may  be  secured. 

Another  problem  is  presented  by  foreigners,  many  of  them  girls 
and  young  women,  who  live  in  surrounding  towns  but  come  into 
Elyria  to  work.  Exact  information  is  not  available  on  this  point,  but 
there  is  eYidence  that  there  are  many  foreign  girls  who  come  into 
Elyria  every  day  by  electric  lines  and  work  in  industries  where  the 
A)nditions  of  work  and  life  are  not  always  good.  It  may  seem  that 
Elyria  has  no  responsibility  educationally  for  those  who  live  outside 
of  her  limits.  But  these  girls  (and  men  too)  work  in  and  for 
Elyria ;  the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed  belong  to 
Elyria;  they  contribute  to  the  community  life  of  Elyria.  Some  of 
them  will  marry  and  remain  in  Elyria.  The  community  life  of 
Elyria  is  not  limited  to  its  own  boundaries,  but  ramifies  into  and  is 
influenced  by  that  of  the  surrounding  region  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
There  is  a  civic  problem  here  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest. 
If  the  public-school  authorities  can  not  handle  it  effectively  alone, 
they  should  at  least  cooperate  with  the  Y.  W.  C*  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  other  available  agencies,  first,  in  securing  the  best  possible  work- 
ing conditions  for  this  class  of  workers,  and,  second,  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  employers  in  the  organization  of  industrial  clubs  and 
civic  clubs  for  both  young  men  and  young  women,  through  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  instruction  could  be  given. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  schools  of  Elyria  make  little  provision  for  organized  con- 
structive training  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  except  as  a 
by-pro3.uct  of  formal  studies. 

2.  The  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of  instruction  greatly  over- 
emphasize mental  discipline  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  life,  while 
failing  to  make  the  present  citizenship  of  the  children  educational. 

3.  Definite,  direct  instruction  in  regard  to  the  civic  relations  and 
the  agencies  of  civic  life  should  be  given  in  both  elementary  and 
liigh  schools  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  now  the  case.  It 
should  be  based  as  largely  as  possible  upon  observation  and  ex- 
perience. But  the  entire  curriculum  should  make  its  contribution 
to  the  civic  education  of  the  pupil. 

4.  The  single  textbook  occupies  a  too  controlling  place  throughout 
the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

5.  The  educational  value  of  pupil  activities,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  education  for  citizenship, 
is  not  realized  nor  fully  appreciated  in  either  elementary  or  high 
school. 

6.  The  teachers  of  social  studies  are  greatly  handicapped  by  lack 
of  library  equipment  and  material  aids  to  instruction.    But  they 
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are  apparently  unappreciative  of  the  wealth  of  material  aids  avail- 
able and  that  could  be  accumulated  largely  by  the  pupils  themselves 
to  their  own  profit  and  interest. 

7.  The  public  library  should  be,  but  is  not  at  present,  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  civic  education  of  school  schildren  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

8.  Little  provision  is  made  to  help  and  supervise  the  teachers  in 
service.  It  is  peculiarly  important  that  such  provision  be  made  in 
relation  to  the  vital  work  of  civic  education. 

9.  There  is  some  exceptionally  good  history  instruction  in  the 
high  school.  But  in  general  the  social  studies  of  the  high  school 
are  not  organized  or  taught  in  a  way  to  develop  their  full  in- 
trinsic civic  value  or  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  distinctive  groups 
of  pupils. 

10.  The  civic  welfare  of  Elyria  demands  prompt  provision  of 
adequate  and  appropriate  educational  advantages  for  the  recently 
arrived  and  rapidly  growing  foreign  population. 

11.  A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  in  both 
elementary  and  high  schools  is  desirable. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  recommended — 

1.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
to  reorganize  the  course  of  study  in  bpth  elementary  and  high  schools, 
with  a  view  to  making  civic  education  a  more  conspicuous  aim. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  continuity  of  high-school 
work  with  that  of  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  cycle  plan  of 
organization.  The  committee  should  include  teachers  as  well  as 
supervisors  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  That  community  civics  be  made  definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of 
tlie  gi'ammar  grades  or  junior  high  school. 

3.  That  special  attention  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  course 
of  social  study  for  the  ninth  year  (first  year  high  school)  along  the 
linos  suggested  on  page  193. 

4.  That  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  said 
ninth-year  course,  a  course  in  community  civics  be  given  also  in  the 
ninth  year.  The  ninth-year  pupils  will  not  have  had  community 
civics  in  the  grammar  grades.  This  means  that  for  one  year,  while 
the  new  ninth-year  course  is  being  developed,  community  civics  would 
be  taught  in  both  grammar  grades  and  first-year  high  school. 

6.  That  a  department  of  social  studies  be  created  in  the  high 
school,  including  history  with  the  other  social  studies. 

6.  That  a  head  of  the  department  of  social  studies  be  appointed 
who  would  have  supervision  over  the  organization  and  teaching  of  the 
social  studies  in  the  grammar  school  as  well  as  in  the  high  school 
(junior  and  senior  cycles). 
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It  IS  probable  that  9l  competent  penson  for  this  position  can  be  se- 
lected &om  the  present  high-school  staff  of  teachers,  and  that  by  re- 
lieving her  of  a  part  of  her  class  work,  time  could  be  found  for  her 
supervisory  duties,  without  greatly  increasing  the  expense.  Some 
additional  compensation  should  be  given,  however,  for  this  super- 
visory work. 

7.  That  frequent  conferences  be  held  for  the  teachers  of  the  social 
studies  in  the  high  school  and  grammar  grades  (or  junior  and  senior 
high  schools)  for  the  discussion  of  organization,  methods,  material 
aids,  available  literature,  etc.  These  conferences  should  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  social 
studies. 

8.  That  the  teachers  of  social  studies  be  provided  with  much- 
needed  equipment,  both  in  library  facilities  and  material  aids. 

9.  That  closer  and  more  effective  cooperation  be  established  be- 
tween the  public  schools  and  the  public  library. 

10.  That  the  special  industrial  class  for  boys  be  provided  with 
better  equipment  (furniture,  books,  pictures,  etc.),  and  that  the 
teacher  of  this  class  be  included  in  the  conferences  of  teachers  of 
social  studies. 

11.  That  separate  classes  for  non-English-speaking  children  bo 
organized  in  the  early  grades  of  the  Franklin  school. 

12.  That  classes  or  clubs  for  debate  be  organized  in  the  high  school, 
with  pupil  management  under  faculty  supervision ;  and  that  all  de- 
bates, discussions,  and  business  meetings  be  conducted  according  to 
correct  parliamentary  procedure. 

18.  That  a  large  degree  of  pupil  participation  in  school  manage- 
ment be  accorded. 

14.  That  evening  classes  for  adult  foreigners,  to  include  instruction 
in  American  citizenship,  be  organized  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  secure  effective  cooperation  in  the  matter  from  em- 
ployers of  foreign  labor. 

15.  That  the  community  center  and  community  forum  be  developed, 
and  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  this  purpose  be  granted. 

16.  That  supervisors  of  play  activities  be  reinstated,  the  summer 
playgrounds  reopened,  and  the  playground  apparatus  be  supple- 
mented to  meet  actual  needs. 
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Chapter  IX. 


SCHOOL  AND  JiOME  GARDENING. 


FARM    PRODUCTS   OF   JLORAIK    COUNTT. 

Lorain  County  is  a  county  of  cities  and  villages.  In  1910  the  total 
population  of  the  cities  of  Lorain,  JElyria,  Oberlin,  and  Amherst  was 
50,179,  and  that  of  all  other  incorporated  villages  and  of  rural  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  was  only  25,858.  Because  of  this  large  city  popu- 
lation the  farmers  have  excellent  local  markets.  A  comparison  of 
the  farm  products  of  the  county  shows  that  general  farming,  cereal, 
forage,  and  live-stock  production  rank  highest.  Specialized  and  in- 
tensive cultivation  of  vegetables  for  the  markets  of  the  cities  of  the 
county  has  not  been  developed.  The  farms  are  large;  and  computed 
on  the  basis  of  cash  value  given  in  the  1910  Census,  the  county 
produces  only  $5.83  worth  of  vegetables  per  capita,  or  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  local  consumption.  Vegetables  are  high  in  price 
because  of  the  lack  of  local  production.  Prices  are  without  doubt 
regulated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  large  city  markets  in  Cleveland,  not 
far  away.  A  good  idea  of  the  status  of  vegetable  growing  in  the 
county  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  tables  of  size  of  farms 
and  cash  value  of  the  principal  crops : 

Size  of  farms  in  Lorain  County. 


7 

233 

256 

750 

50-99  acres 1,291 


Under  3  acres. 

3-9  acres 

10-19  acres 

20-49  acres 


100-174  acres 

175-259  acres 

260-499  acres 

1,000  acres  or  over. 
WO-999   acres 


760 

205 

56 

1 

7 


Money  value  of  principal  farm  products  of  LoraAn  County, 

Cereals $1, 448, 097 

12, 915 

916, 290 

443^.654 

218, 892 

167, 719 

3, 207, 567 


Other  grains  and  seeds. 

Hay  and  forage 

Vegetables 

Fruits  and  nuts : 

All  other  crops 


Total 
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CHASACIER  OF  THE  SOUj  OF  ELTBIA. 

The  Iftnd  area  of  4,075  acres  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Elyria 
is  ideal  for  gardening.  With  the  exception  of  the  cuts  made  by  the 
two  river  valleys,  the  area  is  comparatively  level.  Three  slight  ele- 
vations run  across  the  town,  marking  the  original  positions  of  the 
lake  front.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  although  it  differs  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  city.  The  level  plain,  much  of  which  has  been 
rec^atly  used  for  grain  farming,  is  heavy ;  the  tops  of  the  lake- front. 
ridges  are  lighter,  and  ideal  garden  soil  is  to  be  found  on  the  lots 
near  the  rivers.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  river  banks  are 
lowest  along  the  West  Branch. 

Even  in  its  present  condition,  practically  all  of  the  land  in  the 
dty  is  well  adapted  to  vegetable  growing,  and  with  soil  improve- 
ment, including  drainage  on  the  level  areas,  very  large  crops  might 
be  produced.  During  most  seasons,  the  rainfall  is  ample  for  the 
production  of  crops,  if  the  moisture  is  conserved  by  cultivation.  To 
irrigate  a  garden  for  any  length  of  time  would  reduce  the  profit 
greatly,  for  water  charges  are  made  at  the  meter  rate  of  20  cents 
per  thousand  gallons. 

LAND  AVAILABIiE  FOB  HOME  GARDENING. 

Although  the  industrial  progress  of  the  city  has  been  marked, 
land  values  have  not  increased  rapidly.  There  is  still  much  room 
for  expansion,  and  the  building  lots  are  of  generous  size.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lots  range  from  40  by  120  feet  to  50  by  150  feet,  al- 
though some  of  those  in  the  Gates  School  district  are  smaller,  and 
the  older  homes  on  Middle  and  Washington  Avenues  have  much 
larger  grounds.  Very  few  apartments  have  been  built.  In  1910, 
there  were  3,239  dwellings  for  housing  3,519  families.  Only  280 
families  were  then  living  in  apartments  or  in  dwellings  with  other 
families.  The  population  increased  from  14,825  in  1910  to  18,618  in 
1916,  and  the  increase  in  number  of  dwellings  seems  to  have  kept 
pace  with  that  of  population. 

The  only  section  of  the  city  that  might  be  considered  congested  is 
the  Hungarian  village,  to  the  west  of  the  Fair  Grounds.  The  streets 
in  the  older  part  of  the  city  are  planted  with  shade  trees,  and  many 
of  the  homes  are  well  decorated  with  flowering  vines  and  shrubbery. 
The  newer  section  still  lacks  these  attractions  which  help  to  make 
a  homelike  neighborhood.  There  are  few  alleys,  and  back  lots 
are  comparatively  free  from  shade  that  would  interfere  with  pro- 
ductive gardening. 

The  school  districts  were  used  as  units  in  studying  the  availability 
of  land  for  gardening  (see  table  on  p.  212).    Beports  were  received 
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from  1,431  children.  Of  those  only  75  lived  in  flats,  tenements,  or 
apartments  where  the  land  must  be  used  by  two  or  more  families; 
practically  all  other  children  have  some  garden  space,  and  in  many 
cases  the  space  is  large.  The  space  available  for  gardening  in  the 
home  back  yard  was  measured  by  986  children.  The  average  num- 
ber of  square  feet  per  child  was  found  to  be  4,791. 

The  only  available  map  of  the  city  had  not  been  corrected  to  date 
nnd  the  two  districts  omitted  were  not  platted  in  house  lots  at  the 
time  the  map  was  made.  The  house  lots  of  all  40  blocks  were  meas- 
ured, showing  that  there  is  an  average  of  1.64  acres  of  available 
g:arden  land  per  block.  If  this  land  were  cultivated  to  produce  as 
low  an  average  as  1  cent  per  square  foot  of  vegetable  foods,  the 
total  production  per  block  would  be  $714.38.  With  well-directed, 
careful  work,  this  amount  can  be  increased  tenfold.  The  public- 
school  teachers  stated  that  nearly  all  children  could  have  a  home 
garden  and  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  find  vacant  lots 
for  all  children  who  have  no  home  ground.  Large  tracts  for  school 
gardens  are  also  available  and  could  be  secured  for  small  rentals. 
The  grounds  of  most  of  the  schools  are  large,  but  this  land  would 
serve  the  greatest  number  by  being  left  for  playgrounds. 

Available  land  for  gardening. 


Schools. 


Children 
reportlxig. 


Hamilton. 
Franklin.. 
McKlniey. 
Garford.., 

Ridi^e 

Gates 

Jefferson.. 


Total. 


193 
340 
296 
58 
120 
222 
202 


1,431 


living 
in  flats, 
tene- 
ments, 
and 
apart- 
ment. 


4 

80 
19 
0 
7 
8 
7 


Siseof 

building 

lots  in  the 

district. 


40  by  130 
50  by  150 
50  by  130 
40  by  135 
50  by  130 
20  by  120 
50  by  150 


75 


Children 

who 

measure 

back-yard 

space. 


170 
347 
158 
28 
90 
137 
147 


986 


Average 
number 
of  square 

feet  of 
back-yard 
spa^eper 

child. 


5,517 
4,381 
3,696 
4,750 
8,444 
4,016 
8,738 


4,791 


Number 
of  blocks 

studied 
from  map 

of  city. 


(•) 


(«) 


9 

12 

3 

6 
10 


40 


Average 
number 
of  arrca 

bloS:.! 


2.01 
1.94 
.S3 

1.36 
2.07 

(«) 


1.64 


1  Measurements  made  by  high-school  students  In  the  mechanical  drawing  classes. 
>  Not  platted. 


COST  OF  VEGETABLE  FOODS  FOR  AN  ELYRIA  FAMILY. 

In  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  vegetables  to  Elyria  families,  the 
1)1  ace  of  production,  competition  of  salesmen,  and  methods  of  pur- 
chase of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  were  considered.  These  facts 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  price  of  the  foods  to  the  consumer,  and 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  reliable  figures  from  three 
sources.  Nine  grocers  were  interviewed ;  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
280  housewives,  and  the  public-school  teachers  were  asked  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  cost  of  vegetables,  both  canned  and  fresh, 
used  in  one  year  by  a  family  of  five  persons* 
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A  study  of  the  grocers'  reports  shows  a  very  great  variation  in 
the  place  and  method  of  purchase.    The  large  stores  in  the  center  of 
town  obtain  their  supplies  principally  through  commission  houses, 
and  small  stores  in  outlying  sections  of  the  city  purchase  largely 
hank  the  farmers.    An  average  of  the  answers  of  all  grocers  who 
reported  shows  that  38  per  cent  of  the  vegetables  sold  are  pur- 
chased of  farmers  and  62  per  cent  are  furnished  to  the  storekeepers 
by  commission  men.    The  city  of  Elyria  does  not  have  a  farmers' 
market.     The  retail  price  of  vegetables  is  fixed  as  a  rule  by  the 
grocers.    City  ordinances  permit  farmers  to  sell  farm  produce  with- 
out a  license,  but  the  number  of  farmers  who  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  in  a  systematic  way  seems  to  be  very  small.    In  seasons  of 
oversupply  of  certain  crops,  the  farmers  sell  directly  to  the  homes, 
but  such  selling  is  intermittent.     The  grocers  are  unanimous  in 
stating  that  from  66  to  75  per  cent  of  all  vegetables  consumed  in  the 
city  are  sold  through  their  stores.    On  this  point  the  ave]  age  of  the 
housewives'  statements  gives  65  per  cent  to  the  grocers,  11 .4  per  cent 
to  the  farmers,  and  22.6  per  cent  as  grown  in  the  home  garden. 

Although  the  individual  estimates  of  costs  of  vegetables  varied,  the 
averages  of  the  reports  of  grocers,  housewives,  and  teachers  are  re- 
markably uniform.  The  grocers'  estimates  averaged  $138.91  as 
the  cost  of  canned  and  fresh  vegetables  for  a  family  of  five  persons 
for  one  year;  the  housewives'  estimates  averaged  $135.05;  and  the 
teachers'  estimates  averaged  $133.57.  When  compared  with  other 
food  studies,  these  figures  seem  high,  but  averages  here  given  were 
taken  directly  from  statements  received  from  the  sources  above  men- 
tioned. A  similar  study  was  made  in  Kichmond,  Ind.,  in  April,  1916. 
Berries  were  included  with  the  canned  and  fresh  vegetables,  and  the 
total  cost  for  a  family  of  five  persons  for  one  year  was  estimated  by 
grocers  and  housewives  of  Richmond  at  $138.88. 

OCCUPATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILJ>REN  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  HOUHS. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  685  boys  and  741  girls  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  reported  on  their  occu- 
pations after  school  hours,  on  Saturday,  and  during  the  summer 
vacation.  These  occupations  were  classified.  Those  requiring  a  def- 
inite amount  of  time  each  day,  such  as  delivering  papers,  work  in 
stores,  etc.,  were  listed  as  regular  employment.  It  should  be  noted 
that  many  of  those  require  only  small  portions  of  children's  time. 
Those  that  were  indefinite  and  irregular,  such  as  odd  jobs,  picking  of 
berries,  etc.,  were  listed  as  irregular  employment.  The  children  also 
stated  how  many  hours  they  were  engaged  in  home  duties  per  week 
and  whether  or  not  they  were  paid  for  their  home  work.  The  re- 
ports of  boys  and  girls  are  shown  in  separate  tables. 
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Boys. — Of  the  685  boys  reporting  (see  table  on  page  215),  186  claim 
to  have  some  occupation  after  school  and  on  Saturday.  The  occupa- 
tions of  4:0  of  these  boys  were  classified  as  irregular,  while  those  of 
the  other  147  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  constitute  regular  duties. 
Only  27  per  cent  of  all  the  school  boys  have  occupations  that  add 
money  to  the  family  treasury,  and  only  21  per  cent  had  regular  occu- 
pations. During  the  summer  vacation  a  larger  number  of  boys  are 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  the  302  who  are  employed,  218 
have  regular  duties  and  84  work  only  a  part  of  the  time.  In  the 
summer,  44  per  cent  of  the  boys  help  the  home  income  by  earning 
money  and  in  32  per  cent  this  earning  is  regular.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  boys  after  school  and  on  Saturday  was  $1.74,  and  the 
average  during  the  summer  vacation  was  $2.28  per  week. 

With  the  elimination  of  agricultural  activities  of  the  home,  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  home  work  for  the  city  boy.  The  care  of  a 
furnace  in  winter  and  the  mowing  of  lawns  in  smnmer  are  the  only 
possible  "  man's  work  "  in  many  city  homes.  When  these  occupations 
become  the  duties  of  the  boy  they  require  only  a  few  minutes  two  or 
three  times  per  day  or  a  few  hours  once  or  twice  per  week.  Forty- 
one  per  cent,  or  280,  of  the  boys  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  Elyria 
elementary  schools  state  that  they  have  absolutely  no  home  employ- 
ment. Tlie  average  time  that  boys  are  employed  at  home  is  43  min- 
utes per  day.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  boys  receive  some  pay  for 
home  work. 

Girls. — Of  the  741  girls  reporting,  40  claim  some  after  school  or 
Saturday  occupation  outside  the  home  by  which  money  is  earned.  In 
the  case  of  24,  this  employment  requires  a  definite  time  each  day, 
while  16  worked  at  irregular  intervals.  The  average  earnings  during 
the  school  term  were  $1.01  per  week.  In  the  summer  vacation,  112 
girls  had  gainful  employment,  that  of  63  being  classified  as  regular 
and  of  49  as  irregular.  The  average  earnings  per  week  during  the 
summer  were  $1.71.  Two  hundred  and  seven  girls  had  definite  duties 
at  home,  requiring  an  average  of  six  hours  per  week.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  girls  who  work  at  home  and  in  gainful  occupations  outside 
the  home  are  in  all  cases  different  individuals,  there  are  then  left 
422  girls  who  have  no  employment  whatsoever. 
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The  total  number  of  boya  reportlog  was  680. 
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Occupations  of  girU, 


Occupation. 


Housework 

Store  work 

As  errand  girl... 

Nursing 

Carrying  lunches. 
Picking  oerries.. 
Office  work 


Crocheting 

Catchingash  to  sell 

Selling  uckets  in  theater, 
(lardening 


After 
school. 


6 
12 
4 
4 
8 


•In 
vacation. 


19 
23 
17 
13 


16 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Occupation. 


Carrying  wash 

Work  on  farm 

Work  in  shop 

Work  in  laundry. . 

Wrapping  gum 

Canvassing 

Selling  candy 

O  tber  occupations . 


Total. 


After 
school. 


40 


In 
vac*.i  .n. 


3 
2 

4 
1 


1 
6 


112 


The  total  number  of  girls  reporting  was  741. 
Juvenile  court  offenses  from  the  several  municipalities  of  Lorain  County. 


aty. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1910. 


I 


Lorain 

Elyria 

O  berlin. 

Amherst 

Other  incorporated  villages  and  rural  districts. 


28,8S3 

14,825 

4,365 

2,106 

25,858 


Total  in  county. 


76,037 


Percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 


38.0 

19.6 

6.7 

2.8 

34.0 


100.0 


Percent- 
age of 

juvenile 
court 
cases 


57.2 

18.8 

11.3 

5.2 

7.5 


100  0 


RELATION  OF  IDLENESS  TO  JUVENILE  OFFENSES.* 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Lorain  County  juvenile  court  April 
14, 1913,  official  cases  have  been  filed  against  247  individuals.  A  per- 
son having  more  than  one  case  charged  against  him  has  been  counted 
but  once.  Of  those  before  the  court,  177  were  boys  and  70  were 
girls.  That  juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  with  centralization 
of  population  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  57.2  per  cent 
of  the  cases  were  from  Lorain  City,  18.8  per  cent  from  Elyria,  11.3 
per  cent  from  Oberlin,  5.2  per  cent  from  Amherst,  and  7.5  per  cent 
from  all  other  incorporated  villages  and  rural  districts.  When  the 
1910  census  was  compiled,  the  population  of  the  four  cities  was 
50,179,  while  that  of  the  other  villages  and  rural  districts  was  25,857, 
and  yet  the  relation  of  juvenile  court  cases  is  92.5  per  cent  for  the 
cities  and  7.5  per  cent  for  the  villages  and  country  districts. 

In  studying  the  individual  official  cases,  the  causes  leading  up  to 
tlie  offenses  have  been  more  interesting  than  the  cases  themselves. 
Of  the  247  cases  before  the  court,  the  cause  of  155  was  given  as  bad 
associations,  gangs,  or  idleness ;  68  per  cent  were  brought  up  before 

^The  juvenile  court  judge  and  chief  probation  ofBcer  cooperated  in  tbe  preparation 
of  this  section.  Both  spent  much  time  in  studying  and  tabulating  the  court  records.  ▲ 
part  of  tlhiB  aection  ia  an  abstract  of  their  report. 
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the  court  through  drink  of  parents,  poor  home  conditions,  or  deser- 
tion. In  more  than  half  of  these  last  cases,  the  children  were  very 
young  and  the  fault  rested  with  the  parent  and  not  the  child.  Desire 
for  adventure  was  given  as  the  contributing  cause  for  court  action 
against  10  children,  drink  for  5,  immorality  and  degeneracy  for  6, 
and  stubbornness  for  8.  Idleness,  which  has  fostered  the  formation 
of  bad  associations,  has  been  the  cause  of  62.75  per  cent  of  all  the 
cases  recorded  and  of  86.5  per  cent  of  those  that  were  clearly  the 
fault  of  the  child. 

Causes  of  juvenile  court  cases, 

Clilldren. 
Desertion  or  poor  home  conditions 68 

Idleness,  bad  associations,  gangs : 155 

Adventure 10 

Drink 5 

Immorality 3 

Degeneracy  , 3 

Stubbornness 3 

Total 247 

Aside  from  the  definite  court  records,  the  juvenile  court  oflScials 
have  furnished  the  following  additional  information : 

The  foregoing  official  cases  represent  only  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  juvenile  court  officials.  During  the  same  period  there  have  been 
about  600  unofficial  complaints  covering  truancy,  minor  offenses 
against  law  and  order,  and  slight  acts  of  misconduct  which  have  not 
been  taken  up  by  the  court,  but  have  required  personal  interviews 
and  official  calls  by  the  probation  officer.  No  official  record  is  made 
of  these  minor  offenses,  and  only  cases  of  severe  and  semisevere  na- 
ture are  called  to  the  court's  attention.  Of  these  trivial  crimes  and 
petty  offenses,  the  probation  officer  estimates  that  not  over  25  are 
from  the  strictly  rural  districts,  100  from  incorporated  villages,  and 
the  balance  of  475  from  the  larger  villages  and  cities  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  official  cases  increases  with  the  age  of  the  child. 
As  the  child  becomes  older,  the  offenses  become  more  serious,  and  the 
court  must  deal  more  severely  with  them  in  the  interest  of  law  and 
order.  From  birth  to  the  14th  year  (see  table  on  page  218)  only  95 
cases  are  recorded,  and  of  these  48  were  the  fault  of  parents  or 
guardians.  From  14  to  18  the  records  show  152  official  cases.  In  the 
case  of.  the  unofficial  offenses,  the  larger  number,  450,  are  committed 
in  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  years.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the 
child  is  not  conscious  of  wrongdoing  and,  what  to  society  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, is  to  him  only  the  spirit  of  play.  It  is  interesting  to  nottt 
in  this  connection  that  the  height  of  the  unofficial  court  offenses  coin- 
cides exactly  with  the  height  of  the  period  of  psychological  interest 
in  gardening. 
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Ages  of  the  children  1>rought  to  the  attention  of  the  fuvenUe  eourt. 


Agtsofchildron. 


Birth  to  10  years  of  age,  inclusive. 

11, 12,  and  13  years  ofage 

14  and  15  years  of  age 

10  and  17  years  of  age 

Total 


Offidal 


247 


UnoflBabl 


49 

60 

46 

4S0 

72 

60 

80 

30 

600 


EFFORTS  TO  PROMOTE  GARDENING. 

The  many  gardens  at  Elyria  homes  and  the  comparatively  large 
number  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  children  themselves  may  be  attrib- 
uted in  great  measure  to  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Elyria  Home 
Garden  Association.  Very  few  of  the  children,  however,  do  garden 
work  to  earn  money.  This  association  was  organized  in  March,  1907, 
and  its  aims  are  (1)  to  make  waste  places  of  the  city  useful  and 
beautiful;  (2)  to  give  knowledge  of  gardening  for  pleasure  and 
profit;  (3)  to  train  children  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  educational  and  economic  value  of  soil  cultivation. 

For  the  first  few  years  prizes  were  given  for  the  best  home  gardens 
and  committees  from  the  association  visited  and  judged  the  gardens 
for  which  prizes  were  claimed.  During  two  garden  seasons  a  trained 
gardener  was  employed  to  oversee  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  to 
give  advice  to  those  who  entered  the  contest.  As  the  city  expanded 
over  a  wider  area,  it  was  impossible  for  the  visiting  committee  to  give 
the  time  required  to  visit  the  gardens  of  all  contestants.  The  prize 
contests  were  then  reorgajiized.  A  fair  was  held  in  the  height  of  the 
productive  season  and  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  displays  of  flowers 
and  vegetables.  These  garden  fairs  are  usually  held  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  or  some  other  centrally  located  building. 
Ninety-six  exhibitors  took  part  in  the  contest  in  1915. 

The  Home  Garden  Association  has  also  distributed  packages  of 
seeds  to  the  school  children,  14,000  packages  being  sold  to  them  in 
1915  at  1  cent  each.  Because  of  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in 
1916,  the  exhibition  contest  was  not  held,  and  the  prize  money  was 
used  to  purchase  700  flowering  bulbs,  which  were  given  to  the  schools 
for  school-ground  decoration. 

AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS  OF  TIIE  HOMES  THAT  MIGHT  BECOME  SCHOOL- 
DIRECTED  PROJECTS. 

Of  the  1,431  children,  435  have  gardens  of  their  own  at  home.* 
At  770  of  the  homes  of  school  children  reporting  the  parents  or  chil- 

^,^—  ^m        —■—■■■■  ■«  11  I  I  ^1^^^— ^»^^^l^^       ■■,—--1  ^1  MIM^MM  I^M  ^M^^^—  ■  ■       ^m  ^         M  I  ■  M       —  ■  ^ 

^  Few  of  the  children  consider  gardening  as  an  employment  bringing  financial  xeturns. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  have  limited  their  garden  work  to  the  demands  of  the  prlxo 
contests. 
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dren  made  a  garden  last  year.  It  was  impossible  to  get  an  exact  re- 
port on  the  products  of  these  gardens,  but  the  average  money  value 
seems  to  have  been  small,  for  the  gardens  were  planted  to  crops  whicl;i 
take  much  ground/  and  companion  and  succession  cropping  was  not 
practiced. 

Poultry  was  kept  by  either  parents  or  children  in  185  homes, 
pigeons  in  48,  and  rabbits  in  91. 

Afpriculiural  interests  of  the  home  tfiat  might  hecoms  school-directed  projects. 


Schools. 

Children  reported. 

Parents 
or  chil- 
dren's 
gardens. 

Children 

who  own 
a  garden. 

other  home  Interests. 

Boys. 

Qirb. 

Total. 

Poultry. 

Pigeons. 

Rabbits. 

91 
169 
152 
20 
60 
98 
90 

102 
171 
144 

29 

60 

124 

112 

193 
840 
296 
68 
129 
222 
202 

116 
160 
151 
24 
74 
124 
131 

66 

86 
91 
21 
34 
67 
71 

24 
21 
32 
7 
22 
41 
38 

5 

8 
7 
1 
4 

13 
10 

13 

F*'a"if1I'n  ..........  1 

16 

McKlnley 

19 

Garford/. 

2 

Hide*  

16 

.    Ha^-v.  ............... 

Gates 

0 

Mbreon 

16 

Total 

689 

742 

1,431 

770 

435 

185 

48 

91 

LABOR  INCOME  OF  ELYRIA  WORKINGMEN. 

The  earning  power  of  the  wage-earning  members  of  a  family  has 
much  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  educating  the  children  of  that 
family.  If  this  wage-earning  power  is  low,  the  chances  are  that  the 
children  will  be  obliged  to  leave  school  to  become  wage  earners  be- 
fore they  have  received  sufficient  education  to  make  efficient  citizens. 
The  labor  income  has  increased  during  the  past  year^ut  in  most 
cases  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  prices  of  commodities 
and  the  cost  of  living.  In  the  poorer  families  any  money  that  can  be 
earned  by  the  healthful,  educative  employment  of  the  children  during 
vacation  hours  will  tend  to  increase  the  length  of  school  attendance 
of  the  children  of  that  family.  The  following  table  of  labor  in- 
comes of  workingnien  has  been  compiled  from  information  supplied 
by  the  leading  employers  of  labor  in  Elyria : 

Unskilled  labor,  lowest  type,  10  or  11  hour  day $2. 25 

Unskilled  labor,  average  type,  10-hour  day 3. 00 

Unskilled  labor,  higher  type,  10-hour  day 4. 00 

Mechanics,  8-hour  day 4. 00  to  5. 00 

Bricklayers,  70  to  80  cents  per  hour,  8-hour  day 5. 60  to  6. 40 

aty  employees,  many  of  low  efficiency,  8-hour  day ^ 3. 00 

'In  Middle  Western  towns  Tegctable  gardens  are  usually  planted  on  field-crop  plans 
and  yield  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  that  could  be  produced  by  intensive  methods. 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  LEAVE  SCHOOL  BEFORE  COMPLETING  THE 

EIGHT   GRADES. 

The  reports  of  school  principals  show  that  an  average  of  about  20 
pupils,  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  leave  school  each  year. 
The  principal  cause  of  leaving  is  loss  of  interest  in  school  work  or 
iBnancial  necessity.  Considering  the  size  of  the  city,  this  number  is 
not  large.  The  grade  schools  lack  in  special  interests  and  activities 
that  hold  the  "  hand-minded  "  child.  This  work  is  specially  featured 
in  the  high  school,  but  that  is  too  far  away  to  seem  attainable  to  the 
retarded  pupil,  especially  at  the  times  when  he  fails  to  gain  promo- 
tion. Only  a  small  number  leave  because  of  financial  necessity,  but 
it  is  important  to  make  an  effort  to  continue  the  school  life  of  the  few 
by  aiding  them  to  earn  while  still  in  school.  The  recognition  by  the 
schools  of  the  special  active  interest  of  children  would  do  much  to 
retain  those  who  leave  school  because  of  loss  of  interest. 

BOrHOOD  OCCUPATIONS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  ELYRIA. 

Mr.  Patterson,  president  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co..  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  start- 
ing of  children's  gardens  by  that  company : 

After  an  investigation  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  men  who  had  been 
boys  with  me,  I  was  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  scarcely  a  fail- 
ure among  those  boys  who  had  been  responsible  for  some  farm  or  garden 
"  chores,"  I  decided  that  in  a  very  rough  neighborhood  I  would  jnake  the  ex- 
periment of  using  the  surplus  energy  of  tlie  boys  in  practical  garden  work  and 
let  them  have  the  products  of  their  steady  work  and  business  energy.  So  grati- 
fying was  the  result  that  the  garden  is  to-day  a  marked  feature  of  the  welfare 
work  for  the  employees  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

In  order  to  compare  the  boyhood  occupations  of  the  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  Elyria  to-day  with  the  occupations  of  children  now  in 
school,  queistion  blanks  were  sent  to  41  business  men  whose  names  were 
furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Replies  were 
received  to  29  of  these  questionnaires.  Five  men  spent  the  period  of 
tlieir  youth  between  the  ages  of  D  to  14  in  the  city,  12  lived  in  vil- 
lages, and  12  lived  on  farms.  Eleven  boys  were  employed  in  occupa- 
tions outside  the  home,  3  of  whom  were  farm  boys  working  in 
town.  Of  the  29  boys,  24  state  that  they  had  regular  home  duties, 
and  only  2,  both  from  the  city,  claim  that  they  had  no  regular  duties 
either  in  tlie  home  or  outside.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the 
12  farm  boys,  all  had  regular  farm  chores  and  3  earned  extra  money 
in  the  village.  Of  the  12  village  boys,  11  had  home  duties,  such  as  tlic 
care  of  a  horse,  cow,  poultry,  or  a  garden,  and  the  twelfth  had  em- 
ployment outside  the  home. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  early  life,  one  of  the  men  added  the 
following  note  to  his  questionnaire :  "As  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
there  was  something  to  do  about  the  house  and  garden.    There  were 
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no  idle  boys  in  those  days*    Every  household  contained  one  or  more 
boys  who  were  kept  busy." 

THE  OBUOATIOKS  OF  THE  CITT  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  TRAINING  ITS  PUPILS  FOR 

CX)UNTRY  LIFE. 

In  the  £lyria  High  School  there  is  each  year  a  large  group  of 
tuition-paying  students  from  the  surrounding  country  districts.    In 
1910  there  were  161  of  these  students;  in  1911,  187;  in  1912,  171;  in 
1914, 166 ;  in  1915, 202 ;  and  in  1916, 183.    Of  the  total  enrollment  of 
602  high-school  students  in  the  fall  of  1916,  nearly  one-third,  183, 
were  out-of-town  students.    All  of  these  students  come  from  farm 
homes  or  small  rural  villages  and  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  vocational  agricultural  subjects.    City  students  are  well  rep- 
resented in  agricultural  classes,  as  one-half  of  the  number  enrolled 
are  Elyria  boys  and  girls.    One  high-school  teacher  gives  his  full 
teaching  time  to  agriculture.    The  agricultural  courses  now  given  in 
the  high  school  do  not  form  the  center  of  a  complete  course  of  study, 
but  students  in  any  of  the  four  courses  of  study  (classical,  scientific, 
commercial,  industrial)  may  elect  the  subject  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years.    Five  courses  are  offered,  one  in  general  agricultiire, 
three  in  horticulture,  and  one  in  animal  husbandry.    Because  the  sub- 
ject is  elective  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  the  same  students 
seldom  complete  more  than  two  courses,  and  it  is  impossible  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  a  definite  end  by  a  series  of  progressive  interrelating 
steps.     Agriculture  has  become  subordinate  to  other  courses  and  it 
is  not  taught  as  a  major  course  from  a  vocational  standpoint.    This 
lack  of  systematic  arrangement  of  courses  and  the  fact  that  home 
projects  are  not  required  has  led,  in  some  cases,  to  the  election  of  agri- 
culture simply  to  make  up  a  required  number  of  credits.    Fifty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  students  taking  agricultural  courses  state  that  they 
elected  it  for  its  cultural  value,  28  per  cent  for  its  vocational  value, 
and  13  per  cent  because  the  State  law  requires  all  teachers  to  study 
the  subject. 

The  agricultural  classes  were  visited  to  determine  the  relation  of 
the  agricultural  teaching  to  the  out-of -school  activities  of  the  pupils. 
Of  the  112  students  present  on  the  days  the  classes  were  visited,  ex- 
actly half  live  in  the  city  of  Elyria  and  half  were  from  the  country 
districts.  Of  the  city  students,  26  were  employed  in  money-earning 
occupations  outside  the  home,  and  15  had  some  regular  work  at  home. 
Not  any  of  this  work  had  direct  agricultural  bearing.  Of  the  coun- 
try students,  45  had  home  work  and  1  was  employed  away  from  home. 
None  of  the  city  students  have  home  projects  from  which  they  receive 
the  profits,  while  30  country  students  have  some  form  of  home 
projects,  and  18  carry  the  work  throughout  the  year  and  receive 
the  profits.     Sixty-five  of  the  students  stated  that  they  desired  to 
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conduct  a  home  project  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural 
teacher. 

VALUB  OF  SGHOOL-DIRECTESD  HOME  GARDENING  TO  ELYRIA  CHILPRBN. 

• 

Economic, — ^Reports  were  received  from  1,431  children,  986  of 
whom  could  have  home  garden  plats  of  1,000  square  feet  or  more.  All 
children  who  have  no  back-yard  space  could  be  supplied  with  space 
on  vacant  lots.  If  all  the  1,431  children  were  taught  to  make  gardens 
and  each  child  grew  an  average  of  $20  worth  of  vegetables  a  total 
value  of  $28,620  would  be  produced  on  waste  land  by  children  who 
now  waste  most  of  this  time.  Considering  the  amoimt  of  land  avail- 
able, many  children  might  net  as  high  as  $li)0  per  season  for  their 
garden  work  and  the  average  for  all  might  very  easily  be  made  as 
much  as  $50,  a  total  of  $71,550. 

One  teacher  is  able  to  direct  the  garden  work  of  from  150  to  200 
children,  and  from  6  to  8  trained  teachers  would  be  needed  to  work 
after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  the  summer  vacation.  An 
additional  salary  of  about  $250  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  the 
extra  work  of  each  of  these  teachers,  or  a  total  cost  to  the  school 
department  of  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  From  a  purely  financial  stand- 
point, an  expenditure  of  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  for  a  return  of  from 
$28,620  to  $71,550  should  be  good  business.  In  case  the  children 
average  a  net  return  of  only  $10,  the  net  money  value  to  the  com- 
munity would  be  $14,310,  or  from  seven  to  nine  times  the  cost  in 
teachers'  salaries. 

Health. — To  improve  the  health  of  the  children  through  out-of-door 
exercise  would  be  of  enough  value  to  warrant  all  expenditures  for 
garden  teaching.  To  be  mentally  strong,  the  child  must  be  physically 
healthy.  A  child  working  with  feet  in  the  soil,  head  in  the  sunshine, 
and  lungs  filled  with  fresh  air  will  have  redder  blood  coursing 
through  his  veins,  eat  better,  sleep  better,  and  grow  into  stronger 
manhood  than  one  who  works  in  mill  or  shop  or  idles  his  time  away. 
The  most  real  of  all  experiences  comes  to  the  child  through  accom- 
plishing a  worthy  task  that  has  definite  relation  to  his  life. 

Mental  ttainvag. — ^Most  of  the  present-day  city  occupations  open 
to  children  usually  cease  to  be  educative  when  they  become  produc- 
tive. In  the  shop  and  factory,  the  same  thing  must  be  done  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  day  after  day.  In  the  street  trades,  there  is  very  little 
chance  for  real  occupational  growth,  and  the  acquiring  of  the  "  busi- 
ness sense,"  commonly  spoken  of,  is  often  really  the  formation  of 
habits  of  taking  advantage  of,  or  defrauding,  others.  In  the  garden, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  conditions  are  not  the  same  from  hour  to  hour. 
Each  day  brings  new  duties  and  problems,  and  each  year  old  meth- 
ods must  be  improved  and  new  products  may  be  added.  The  child 
is  not  taking  advantage  of  another  for  his  own  gain,  but  is  coping 
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with  nature's  forces  and  learning  nature's  innumerable  lessons,  and 
at  the  same  time  contributing  much  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
others. 

Habits  of  indtistry, — Of  the  total  number  of  children,  1,426,  who 
reported  on  occupations,  15.8  per  cent  worked  during  the  out-of- 
school  hours  and  29  per  cent  were  employed  in  the  vacation.  The 
time  of  both  boys  and  girls  was  occupied  less  than  one  hour  per  day 
by  duties  in  the  home.  Studies  of  the  out-of -school  employment  of 
diildren  seem  to  show  that,  as  the  city  grows  in  size,  the  possibilities 
for  productive  occupation  decrease,  and  that  the  decrease  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  city. 

The  boy  without  regular  work  is  apt  to  become  the  man  without  a 
job.  In  order  that  the  man  may  be  a  successful  worker,  the  child 
Deeds  real  occupation  when  in  the  habit-forming  period.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  of  the  city  would  furnish 
regular  occupation  for  many  children  who  have  no  occupation  or 
have  been  excluded  from  harmful  pursuits  by  child-labor  laws. 

The  making  of  a  successful  garden  requires  daily  work.  Weeds 
must  be  subdued,  the  soil  must  be  mulched,  and  crops  must  be  har- 
vested at  the  right  time.  From  such  regular  work  the  child  forms 
early  the  habit  of  industry. 

Moral  influences. — ^No  other  one  thing  reveals  quite  so  clearly  to 
the  child  his  place  in  life's  plan  as  work  with  living,  growing  things. 
Through  the  use  and  sale  of  garden  products,  he  learns  to  value  dol- 
lars in  terms  of  labor.  To  learn  to  earn  one's  own  living  honestly 
is  a  fundamental  basis  of  morality.  The  evils  of  conununity.  State, 
said  Nation  come  not  from  those  who  have  learned  to  live  by  their 
own  labor,  but  from  those  who  wish  to  profit  only  from  the  labor  of 
others. 

SUMMARY   OF  FINDINGS. 

1.  The  farming  district  about  Elyria  does  not  furnish  enough  veg- 
etable food  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  city.  Thus,  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  vocational  training  in  intensive  gardening. 

2.  Within  the  city  of  Elyria  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  is 
fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  vegetables  under  inten- 
sive methods  of  cultivation. 

3.  There  is  enough  land  available  for  all  children  in  the  public 
schools  to  have  all  the  space  which  they  are  able  to  cultivate.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  children  live  in  apartments,  flats,  or  tene- 
ments, and  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  teachers  to  find  enough 
space  for  these  children  on  the  large  platted  areas  which  have  not 
yet  been  built  upon.  The  most  congested  area,  the  Hungarian  vil- 
lage, has  open  areas  on  all  sides,  besides  a  large  plat  owned  by  the 
public  school  department,  which  might  be  used  for  children's  gardens 
or  family  garden  plats.    The  schools  are  so  located  that  a  teacher 
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could  visit  all  the  gardens  of  the  children  without  traveling  long 
distances. 

4.  The  cost  to  an  Elyria  family  for  vegetables  is  such  that  it  woul<J 
be  of  great  economic  value  if  a  large  part  of  this  food  were  produced 
in  the  back  yards  or  on  near-by  vacant  lots. 

5.  Twelve  hundred  children  have  no  regular  money-earning  work 
after  school  hours  and  1,012  are  not  employed  <Juring  vacation.     ^ 

6.  Idleness  has  caused  the  largest  number  of  the  official  juvenile 
court  cases  by  the  association  of  the  boys  into  gangs  or  with  older 
men  or  women  of  bad  repute.  Of  the  600  unofficial  cases  handled  by 
the  probation  officer,  the  greatest  number  of  offenses  occur  about  the 
twelfth  year,  at  exactly  the  age  at  which  it  is  easiest  to  arouse  inter- 
est in  gardening. 

7.  Much  interest  in  gardening  has  been  created  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Elyria  Home  Garden  Association,  but  because  of  the  growth  of 
the  city  the  work  now  needs  to  be  put  on  a  stronger  financial  basis. 

8.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  home  gardens,  conducted  either 
by  parents  or  children,  ahd  the  large  number  of  small  animals  kept 
for  tlieir  economic  value,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  start  home  project 
work  with  the  present  equipment. 

9.  The  labor  incomes  of  Elyria  workingmen,  although  higher  than 
formerly,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  price  of  commodi- 
ties and  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  what  ought  to  be  considered  neces- 
sary expenses  for  their  support  of  their  families. 

10.  The  children  leaving  school  each  year  because  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  home  might  be  retained  in  school  if  these  children 
could  help  support  their  parents  by  their  work  during  out-of-school 
hours. 

11.  During  their  boyhood,"  the  business  men  of  to-day  were  very 
largely  engaged  in  home  duties  of  an  agricultural  nature.  With  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  elimination  of  agricultural 
activities,  the  amount  of  available  work  for  children  has  been  very 
much  reduced. 

12.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Elyria  High 
School  come  from  the  surrounding  country  districts.  Under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  agricultural  classes,  these  students  are  not  re- 
ceiving satisfactory  training  for  country  life.  The  present  courses 
are  very  largely  of  an  academic  nature  and  have  very  little  real  in- 
fluence on  the  home  work  of  the  boys  and  girls,  especially  during 
the  vacation  periods,  when  the  direction  of  home  project  work 
should  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  High  school. — Agriculture  as  a  vocational  subject  should  have 
a  much  more  prominent  place  in  the  high-school  course  of  study. 
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The  subject  should  form  the  center  of  a  course  rather  than  be  an  elec- 
tive in  many  courses. 

2.  The  agricultural  instructor  should  be  employed  for  12  montlis 
each  year. 

3.  The  full  time  of  the  agricultural  instructor  should  be  given 
to  his  subject,  and  he  should  not  be  burdened  with  other  duties. 

4.  The  course  should  be  so  arranged  that  by  combining  the  stu- 
dents graduating  in  odd  years  in  a  single  class  and  the  even-year 
pupils  in  another  clavss  one  instructor  could  direct  the  project  work 
and  study  of  each  of  his  pupils  during  a  full  half  of  the  school  time 
through  a  four  years'  course.  The  following  diagram  adapted  from 
the  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1912,  No.  4, 
will  make  this  method  of  class  grouping  clear.  The  projects  recom- 
mended in  this  chart  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and 
form  a  logical  method  of  approach  to  the  subject.  They  are :  Kitchen 
garden,  first  year;  smaU  animals,  second  year;  farm  animals  and 
farm  crops,  third  year;  and  fruit  growing  and  market  gardening, 
fourth  year. 

A  METHOD  OF  GROUPING  CLASSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


School  yean  ending  U18,  IMO,  and  other  even 

years. 
First  and  leeond  year  pupils,  one-half  school 

time. 

School  years  ending  1991, 1989,  and  other  even 

years. 
Third  and  fourth  year  pupils,  one-half  school 

time. 

Agrlenltoral  science  and  projects  applied  to 

a  (iven  community: 
Kitchen  gardening:  Vegetables,  small  fruits. 
Ornamental     planting:  Shrubbery,     flowering 

plants,  lawns. 
Farm  shop  work:  Making  and  repairing  for  home 

and  school  use  hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  etc. 

AgrioQltoral  science  and  projects  applied  to 

a  given  commnnity: 
Farm  animals:  Types,  breeding,  management. 
Farm  buildings:  Sanitatioo  and  ocnvenfences, 

plans,  construction,  upkeep. 
Farm  crops  for  keeping  the  animals— rotations, 

balancing,  cultivation,  etc.* 
Farm  machines  and  implements— their  use  and 

roi>air. 

School  years  ending  1919, 1921,  and  other  odd 

years. 
First  and  second  year  pupils,  one-half  school 

time. 

School  years  ending  1921, 1923,  and  other  odd 

years. 
Third  and  fourth  year  pupils,  one-half  school 

time. 

Agricultural  sdenoe  and  projects  applied  to 

a  given  commanity: 
Small  animals:  Poultry,  sheep,  swine,  beee^ 

types,  breeding,  management,  rations,  etc. 

Buildings  and  equipment  for  small  animate-- 

•  plans,  cost,  etc. 

Home-grown   crops   for  small   animals— kinds, 
quantities,  seeds,  soils,  place  in  farm  crop, 
rotation,  lertilizing,  tillage,  harvesting,  storage. 

Farm  shopwork  and  other  construction. 

AgrloQltnral  science  and  projects  appUed  to 
a  given  commanity: 

Fruit  growing:  Orcharding  and  small  fruits  not 
before  dealt  with— propagation,  cultivation, 
packing,  etc. 

Market  gardening:  Markets,  soils,  seeds,  fertili- 
sers, tillage. 

Buildhigs  and  appliances:  Plans,  devices,  im- 
plements, and  machines— cost,  use,  and  up- 
keep. 

Farm  shopwork  and  other  constructkm. 

61564**— 18 ^15 
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5.  All  high-school  students  in  agricultural  courses  should  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  home  projects,  and  credits  should  be  withheld  until 
the  projects  have  been  completed  and  approved  by  the  instructor. 

6.  The  students  in  the  high-school  agricultural  department  should 
give  half  time  to  the  study  of  agriculture  vocationally  and  half  to 
the  study  of  cultural  subjects.  The  following  division  of  time  recom- 
mended in  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Bulletin,  1916,  No. 
23,  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  communities  similar  to  Elyria : 

DIVISION  OF  TIME  RECOMMENDED  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Part  X— XntenslTe  Training,  60  per  cent  of 
pupil's  time. 


Part  2— EztenslTe  Training,  50  per  cent  of 
pnpU's  time. 


Project  itndy  and  project  work,  centering 
on— 

(1)  Projects  of  the  pupils. 

A.  At  home,  as  a  rule. 

B.  Near  home,  occasionally. 

C.  Pupil  responslUe,  bat  supervised  by  in- 

structor. 

(2)  Projects  of  the  department. 

A.  At  the  high  school,  rarely. 

B.  Neighborhood  demonstration,  as  of  pruning, 
spraying,  hotbed  making,  and  greenhouse 
work. 

C.  Instructor  responsible,  but  uses  projects 

for  group  instruction  in  observation  and 
practice  work. 

(3)  Substitutes  for  projects. 

A.  Work  on  approved  farms,  with  agreed-upon 

educational   duties,   as  cost-accounting 
one  or  more  cows  or  one  or  more  crops. 

B.  Employer  chiefly  responsible,  but  super- 

vision by  instructor. 

(4)  Remark.— The  agricultural  instructor  must, 
as  a  rule,  assume  full  responsibility  for  teach- 
ing the  "related  study  "  required  for  the  proper 
understanding  and  execution  of  his  pupils. 
Ho  must  generally  teach  his  boys  the  vital 
correlation  between  their  projects  and  such  sub- 
jects and  activities  as  arithmetic,  biology,  chem- 
istry, entomology,  drawing,  shopwork, '  ac- 
counting, filing,  farm  journal  reading,  and 
agricultural  economics. 


Cultural    and    good    citlsenship    training, 
selected  from  one  or  more  of  the  repilar 
high-school  courses,  and  dealing  with  inch 
subjects  as- 
English,  every  year. 

Social  science,  including  oommimlty  civics  and 
economics. 

Natural  science,  including  elementary  sdenoe, 
biology,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

Drawing,  free-hand  and  mechenical. 
Shopwork. 


Business,  Including  typewriting,  buslneas  forms, 
and  filing,  bookkeeping,  commercial  geogra- 
phy and  commercial  law. 

Physical  training. 

Music. 

Recreation. 


Elementary  schools, — 1.  The  high-school  agricultural  department 
should  be  the  central  influence  in  the  promotion  and  direction  of 
school-directed  home  gardening  in  the  elementary  schools. 

2.  The  high-school  teacher  of  agriculture  should  conduct  practical 
after-school  classes  for  the  training  of  home-garden  teachers  in  the 
grades. 

3.  One  regular  grade  teacher,  after  having  received  sufiBcient  gar- 
den training,  should  direct  the  home  gardening  of  the  children  in 
the  school  to  which  she  is  assigned.    This  work  should  be  done  after 
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sdiooh  on  Saturday,  and  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  the  teacher 
should  receive  additional  compensation  for  it. 

4.  A  part-time  garden  teacher  should  be  provided  for  each  of  the 
following  schools:  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Gage,  Franklin,  McKinley. 
One  teacher  should  conduct  the  work  in  the  Garford  and  Kidge 
Schools- 

5.  A  careful  record  of  the  money  value  of  the  crops  raised  should 
be  kept  in  order  to  prove  the  financial,  as  well  as  the  educational, 
success. 

6.  The  gardening  should  be  made  as  intensive  as  possible,  and 
should  continue  through  the  maximum  number  of  days  possible  in 
this  climate-     "Winter  gardening  should  be  encouraged. 

Cost. — ^The  only  additional  costs  involved  in  the  recommendation 
of  this  report  are : 

Extra  salary  of  high-school  teacher  of  agriculture  for  three 
summer  months $450  to    $600 

Salary  for  extra  time  of  six  regular  teachers  working  after 
school,  Saturdays,  and  during  vacations 900  to  1, 200 


Total 1, 350  to  1, 800 


1 


Chapter  X. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  NATURE  AND  VALUE  OF  MUSIC. 

Man  has  always  sought  to  create  beauty.  In  tone,  in  clay,  in  pi«c- 
ments,  and  in  many  other  media  he  has  wrought  forms  to  satisfy 
some  peculiar  craving  of  his  spirit.  This  longing  is  unselfish,  un- 
worldly. The  values  sought  are  not  utilitarian.  They  belong  to  a 
realm  of  aspiration  distinct  from  the  world  of  material  demands. 

Music  is  close  to  the  idealistic  nature  of  man,  for  it  voices  what  is 
within  rather  than  wlvdt  is  without.  It  is  a  voice  for  the  expression 
of  fundamental  states  of  feeling  which  neither  words  nor  graphic 
forms  can  so  well  express. 

In  its  vocal  forms,  especially  in  opera,  and  in  some  instrumental 
forms,  music  may,  indeed,  seize  upon  incidents  and  situations  in  life 
and  exalt  and  intensify  their  emotional  aspects.  But  always  music 
transcends  the  incident  or  situation  in  that  it  adds  beauty — ^beauty  of 
tone  and  beauty  of  tonal  design — that  was  not  inherent  in  the  situ- 
ation itself. 

In  so  far  as  music  quickens  profound  emotional  powers,  it  ener- 
gizes to  action,  for  feeling  is  the  mainspring  of  action;  and  in  so  far 
as  it  elevates  mood  from  the  worldly  plane  to  the  plane  of  the  ideal- 
istic, it  stimulates  action  along  regenerative  lines.  That  it  has  such 
capacities  makes  it  gf  no  small  moment  to  education. 

The  values  of  music  are  not  to  be  attained  vicariously.  Each  must 
experience  them  for  himself,  as  listener  or  participant.  To  take  part 
in  musical  performance  enormously  increases  the  value  of  music  to 
the  individual;  and  the  chorus  singing  and  orchestral  playing  that 
have  come  into  our  public  schools  are  therefore  agencies  that  work 
powerfully  toward  the  attainment  of  these  values. 

Value  as  a  socialising  force. — "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,"  we  say.  This  touch  of  nature  is  simply  something 
which  evokes  a  mood  that  is  good  and  universally  experienced.  It  is 
these  broad,  universal,  human  moods  with  which  music  deals;  and 
consequently  people  exhibit,  under  the  appeal  of  music,  a  closeness  of 
sympathy  and  a  unity  of  feeling  that  surpass  any  other  unity  ordi- 
narily experienced.  The  fact  that  music  can  enlist  the  participation 
of  large  numbers  of  people  at  the  same  time,  though  they  be  young 
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and  old  and  diverse  in  many  ways,  is  again  a  matter  of  profound  sig- 
nificance. In  a  cosmopolitan  community  the  hour  of  song  in  the 
public  schools,  or  of  community  chorus  practice  by  adults,  may  be  the 
only  time  when  complete  social  solidarity  is  attained  by  a  community 
group. 

Value  of  leisure. — The  character  of  modern  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  tends  toward  the  mechanization  of  h^man  life.  In  many 
callings  men  are  never  so  little  their  own  true  selves  as  when  they  arc 
at  work.  It  is  during  the  leisure  hours  that  the  individual  powers 
and  qualities  are  restored  and  developed.  Music  holds  a  safe  and 
strong  regenerative  power  for  the  individual  during  these  hours  im- 
measurably greater  than  the  wearing  excitements  into  which  he  is  so 
often  led, 

ValtLe  as  a  vocational  subject. — The  number  of  graduates  from  our 
public  schools  who  practice  music  vocationally  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  provision  made  in  most  schools  for  their  instruction ;  and 
the  generous  provision  is  made  for  other  subjects  of  assumed  voca- 
tional importance  which,  in  vocational  outcome,  are  not  in  advance 
of  music.  A  much  greater  degree  of  attention  is  due  to  music  as  a 
vocational  subject  alone. 

>  ^ 

DEPARTMENTAL  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  department  of  music  in  a  public-school  system  should  be  organ- 
ized and  should  function  in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  the  values  stated 
or  implied  in  the  foregoing  section.  Its  success  in  such  attainment 
will  be  dependent  upon  two  general  factors,  each  of  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  many  subdivisions. 

The  first  factor  is  pedagogical.  The  specific  ideals  that  charac- 
terize and  direct  the  work  of  the  department ;  the  ideals  of  the  school 
authorities  and  of  the  teachers  who  administer  the  course;  the  musical 
education  and  training  of  both  special  and  regular  teachers;  their 
pedagogical  knowledge  and  ability;  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
course  of  study  as  dependent  upon  the  professional  ideals  and  knowl- 
edge that  prevail;  all  of  these  considerations  and  many  more  operate 
powerfully  in  shaping  results,  both  as  to  their  extent  and  quality. 

The  second  factor  is  one  of  organization  and  equipment.  The 
number  of  supervisors  and  teachers  employed  in  the  department; 
the  plan  of  organization;  the  equipment  provided,  such  as  music 
books,  sheet  music  for  choruses  and  orchestras,  pianos,  organs  and 
orchestral  instruments,  pitch  pipes,  staff  liners,  blank  music  writing 
paper,  etc.;  these  are  some  of  the  considerations  grouped  under  the 
second  factor. 

The  first  factor  obviously  forecasts  the  possible  outcome  of  the 
teaching  done,  on  the  basis  of  qualitative  result;  the  other  forecasts 
it  on  the  basis  of  quantitative  result. 
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Ordinarily  the  two  maintain  a  somewhat  balanced  relationship; 
for  teaching  that  is  rich  in  quality  is  likely  to  attract  to  itself  ade- 
quate equipment;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  quantity  of  provision  is 
likely  to  imply  either  a  large  present  interest  or  an  enthusiasm  toward 
building  up  an  interest  that  in  itself  promises  much.  In  Elyria  there 
has  been  an  artificial  disturbance  of  these  relations;  and  because  it 
seems  necessary  to  discuss  present  conditions  and  future  possibilities 
in  Elyria  from  two  standpoints,  the  foregoing  somewhat  arbitrary 
division  is  made. 

BASIS  OF  THE  REPORT  ON  MUSIC, 

This  report  is  based  upon  observations  made  in  visits  to  the  seven 
elementary  schools  and  the  high  school  in  Elyria.  Of  the  69  rooms 
in  the  elementary  schools,  55  were  visited,  and  in  all  but  3  of  them 
some  exhibition  of  the  work  in  ^usic  was  given,  sometimes  by  means 
of  a  formal  and  extended  music  recitation,  at  other  times  by  the 
singing  of  songs  alone,  or  by  the  singing  of  both  songs  and  sight- 
reading  exercises.  In  the  high  school  some  assembly  singing  was 
heard  and  several  visits  and  conferences  with  the  members  of  the 
educational  staff  yielded  valuable  information;  but  no  opportunity 
occurred  to  hear  the  high-school  orchestra  or  the  high-school 
choruses  and  glee  clubs.  A  parent-teachers'  meeting  attended  at  the 
close  of  an  afternoon  session  in  one  elementary  school  yielded  inter- 
esting suggestions.  In  another  school  one  of  the  classes  (listed  as 
unvisited  in  the  foregoing  statement)  was  found  assembled  and 
listening  to  an  interesting  lecture-recital  given  by  the  teacher  in 
charge  with  the  aid  of  a  phonograph  just  purchased.  Highly  val- 
uable information  was  acquired  also  in  conferences  with  persons  in- 
terested and  informed  as  to  conditions  who  were  not  members  of  the 
regular  educational  staff. 

MUSIC   IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Elyria  has  had  music  in  her  public  schools  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  a  competent  supervisor  has  been  employed  during  the  past  14 
years  at  least.  Beginning  in  September,  1916,  the  services  of  the 
supervisor  were  discontinued.  A  survey  of  conditions  made  after  a 
semester  had  passed  during  which  no  specialist  was  directing  the 
work,  must  necessarily  be  guarded  against  assumptions  that  rest  upon 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  change  caused  by  the  modification  in  the 
school  system.  The  first  fact  noted  was  the  spirit  of  the  teachers 
under  the  change.  There  was  little  or  no  feeling  of  relaxation.  In- 
stead there  was  a  feeling  of  greater  responsibility  incurred  and  of 
greater  obligation  for  extra  effort.  Doubtless  the  teachers  were 
moved  not  only  by  the  characteristic  sense  of  fidelity  to  a  trust,  but 
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jIso  by  inclination ;  for  any  teacher  who  loves  children  and  has  felt 

the  kinship  between  the  spirit  of  childhood  and  the  spirit  of  music 
will  not  willingly  relinquish  it.  This  leads  to  a  comment  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  Elyria  schools  in  general.  It  is  professional  and  hu- 
manistic. In  this  the  schools  provide  the  indispensable  condition  in 
which  music,  art,  literature,  and  liberalizing  influences  generally  may 
develop.  School  systems  can  be  found  in  which  the  spirit  is  so  rigor- 
ously hard  and  formal  that  liberalizing  influences  obtain  no  foot- 
hold and  can  make  no  growth.    This  is  not  the  case  in  Elyria. 

The  methods  and  practice  of  teaching  do  not  make  full  capital  out 
of  this  general  spirit  and  intention  (conscious  or  subconscious)  of 
the  school  system  and  the  community.  The  method  is  often  incon- 
gruous with  it,  and  with  a  proper  plan  of  music  instruction,  in  that 
it  approaclies  an  art  problem  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  presents 
music  primarily  as  a  technical  problem  of  staflF  notation  and  sight 
singing,  rather  than  as  an  art  in  which  there  must  be  richness  of 
experience  and  freedom  and  grace  of  expression.  The  practices  are 
at  times  misdirected  by  this  unfortunate  bias  of  method,  and  are 
marked  also  by  some  lack  of  skill  and  efficiency.  There  is  further  a 
deplorably  meager  equipment  of  music  books  and  contributory  mu- 
sical material,  and  the  time  given  to  music,  while  adequate  in  the 
lower  grades,  is  insufficient  in  the  higher  grades.  To  offset  these  de- 
ficiencies there  are  at  present  but  two  influences,  namely,  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  occasional  presence  of  teachers 
of  unusual  musical  ability  and  training. 

For  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  school  the  course  very  properly  pre- 
scribes nothing  but  rote  songs  until  the  last  month  of  the  school 
year,  v^hen  the  scale  by  syllables  is  taught  by  rote.  In  the  second 
year  rote  singing  is  continued,  but  a  parallel  course  of  instruction  in 
staff  notation  is  begun  and  developed  on  the  blackboard. 

Several  features  of  instruction  that  are  open  to  criticism  were  ob- 
served so  frequently  in  the  work  for  these  two  years  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  prevalent.  The  rote  songs  were  often  not  well  chosen, 
and  when  they  were  not  bad  in  themselves  they  were  presented  often 
from  a  wrong  standpoint.  A  short  discussion  of  principles  is  un- 
avoidable here,  if  the  reader  and  the  writer  are  to  arrive  at  a  common 
basis  of  understanding. 

In  so  far  as  music  (mainly  in  song)  connects  itself  with  incidents 
and  situations  of  life  and  dilates  upon  their  emotional  significence,  it 
covers  a  range  of  moods  that  are  common  to  all  the  arts,  and  indeed, 
to  ordinary  sentimental  experience.  Now,  the  musician  cares  but 
little  for  the  worldly  incident ;  that  is  but  the  trigger  that  releases 
in  the  composer  the  flow  of  real  tonal  beauty.  But  to  the  layman, 
Jess  sensitive  and  less  trained  to  respond  to  purely  musical  beauty, 
the  incident  itself  assumes  paramount  importance,  for  it  belongs  to 
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ordinary  nonmusical  experience.  The  grade  teacher,  quite  defen- 
sibly,  belongs  normally  to  the  laity.  A  song  entitled  "  Snow "  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  her  because  of  her  interest  in  snow  rather  than 
her  interest  in  song.  The  tune,  being  a  negligible  factor,  may  conse- 
quently not  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  evaluated.  Many  a  shoddy 
and  vulgar  tune  has  thus  crept  into  school  music. 

But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here.  If  music  is  the  first  considera- 
tion, beautiful  tone,  necessitating  good  voice  management  and  grace- 
ful, delicate  shading  and  phrasing  will  be  demanded.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  pictorial  or  narrative  function  is  primarily  the  aim,  beauti- 
ful singing  is  less  important  than  impulsive  declamation.  To  enter 
into  a  song,  on  this  basis,  a  child  does  not  need  primarily  to  train 
his  ear  and  modulate  his  voice  accurately  and  beautifully  so  much  as 
he  needs  to  visualize  and  dramatize  a  situation.  But  the  situation,  so 
visualized,  is  likely  to  distract  his  attention  from  anything  tonal 
that  may  be  happening. 

The  selection  of  "barnyard"  songs  and  songs  of  like  ungentle 
realistic  character,  violent  "  motion  "  songs,  loud  and  unmusical  sing- 
ing, many  monotones,  and  much  use  of  the  chest  voice,  are  some  of  the 
signs  that  frequently  mark  the  adoption  of  this  wrong  principle. 

Applied  to  the  Elyria  schools,  the  most  that  should  be  said  is  that 
there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  basic  principles  in  selecting  and  teach- 
ing rote  songs.  The  majority  of  the  songs  are  good ;  but  the  occa- 
sional presentation  of  an  unmusical  song  in  a  dramatized  manner, 
often  with  the  employment  of  laboriously  contrived  motions,  implies 
that. choice  does  not  rest  upon  irrevocable  conviction.  Again,  songs 
that  were  musically  excellent  were  often  given  with  a  focus  of  atten- 
tion upon  the  worldly  incident  rather  than  upon  the  tonal  beauty  that 
alone  gave  them  merit.  The  vocal  quality  and  practice  was,  in  the 
main,  very  good.  It  was  vitiated  occasionally  by  emphasis  upon  the 
wrong  values  in  the  manner  just  described.  More  frequently  a  faulty 
and  indefensible  practice  of  another  sort  was  observed.  This  was  the 
failure  to  use  a  pitch  pipe.  Song  after  song  was  started  by  guess  by 
the  teacher,  invariably  in  too  low  a  key.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the 
singing  heard  from  first  and  second  year  classes  was  below  the  favor- 
able range  for  children's  voices,  and  so  was  not  only  productive  of 
poor  tone  but  was  developing  wrong  vocal  methods.  In  only  three 
of  these  rooms  was  a  pitch  pipe  used.  Often  the  teacher  gave  the 
command  to  sing  without  giving  any  pitch  whatever,  leaving  the 
guessing  of  the  pitch  to  the  children.  After  a  few  measures  the 
group,  in  such  cases,  would  unite  with  the  strongest  voice. 

No  desk  copies  of  rote  song  books  for  use  by  the  teacher  were  ob- 
served anywhere.  Inquiry  elicited  the  information  that  none  had 
ever  been  provided.  Prior  to  this  year  the  supervisor  of  music 
had  hectographed  rote  songs  from  various  sources,  and  the  songs  thus 
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laboriously  provided  were  the  only  ones  generally  available.  ,The 
board  of  education  should  reflect  that  these  songs  are  frequently  cop}'- 
righted  and  are  not  open  to  reproduction.  Such  songs  still  com- 
prise the  course,  but  are  occasionally  supplemented  by  songs  of 
doubtful  value  obtained  by  teachers  from  educational  journals  and 
other  sources. 

The  proportion  of  monotones  in  the  lower  grades  and  throughout 
the  elementary  schools  is  somewhat  larger  than  it  should  be.  The 
dramatic,  rather  than  the  musical  and  vocal  conception  of  song  and 
the  failure  to  use  pitch  pipes  are  doubtless  largely  responsible.  Dis- 
cussions with  teachers  disclosed  no  definite  and  generally  accepted 
convictions  and  methods  of  practice  with  regard  to  monotones.  Only 
the  slightest  trace  was  found  of  the  ancient  fallacy  that  monotones 
are  defective  of  ear — are  unmusical  or  tone  deaf.  It  was  generally 
btld  that  they  are  curable  and  therefore  are  inept  vocally  rather  than 
defective  aurally.  Again,  in  relation  to  this  feature  of  work,  the 
teachers  as  a  class  were  uncertain  and  lacked  a  clearly  outlined  creed. 
Besults  were,  therefore,  very  uneven,  for  they  depended  upon  such 
capabilities  and  training  as  the  individual  teacher  might  have  pre- 
viously acquired  and  not  upon  any  present  help  provided  by  the 
Elyria  school  system. 

The  position  for  singing  generally  required  of  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades  was  faulty.  Each  pupil  must  clasp  his  hands  behind  his 
back.  This  may  lead  to  good  discipline,  but  it  results  in  a  stiff  and 
constrained  position  that  is  detrimental  to  good  breathing  and  sing- 
ing. In  the  higher  grades  the  necessity  for  handling  books  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  this  position. 

The  introduction  of  staff  notation  in  the  second  year  is  in  accord 
with  approved  educational  practice,  but  the  manner  of  study  is  not. 
Technical  study  is  not  based  upon  the  rote  song  experience  previously 
gained,  but  it  becomes  a  separate  and  unrelated  form  of  study. 
Sight  reading  is  made  to  depend  upon  analytical  reckoning  up  and 
down  the  degrees  of  the  staff,  instead  of  upon  unreasoned  and  imme- 
diate knowledge  gained  through  more  and  more  detailed  observation 
ni)on  the  notational  aspects  of  familiar  songs  and  studies.  Tho 
method  followed  causes  the  pupil  to  conquer  music  by  the  use  of 
purely  rational  processes  and  requires  that  his  freedom  of  musical 
expression  (except  for  the  contemporaneous  course  in  rote  singing) 
wait  upon  a  technical  mastery  so  gained.  It  is  a  method  that  has  been 
generally  abandoned,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  alphabet  method 
in  reading  has  been  abandoned. 

The  first  two  years  in  the  elementary  school  should  be  years  of 
musical  experience.  They  should  give  the  child  the  use  of  his  singing 
voice  and  pleasure  in  song  as  a  means  of  expression ;  they  should  ac- 
custom his  ear  to  beauty  of  tone  and  store  his  mind  with  memories 
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of  pijre  tonal  procedure  as  it  lives  in  a  wide  repertoire  of  beautiful 
rote  songs  for  children,  many  of  them  folk  songs,  many  of  them  by 
such  writers  as  Schumann,  Reinecke,  Taubert,  Nevin,  and  Mrs.  Gay- 
nor ;  they  should  bring  to  him  in  the  second  year  a  view  of  the  staflf 
and  of  staff  notation,  and  his  attention  should  then  be  called  to  the 
correlation  between  tonal  processes  and  the  visual  symbols  of  the 
staff,  until  the  musical  forms  symbolized  are  called  to  his  mind 
quickly  by  the  appearance  of  the  notation.  Sight  reading  as  a  mathe- 
matical computation  of  staff  relationship  from  which  musical  feel- 
ing and  intuition  are  absent  or  in  which  they  play  no  helpful  part 
is  not  then  or  at  any  later  period  a  necessary  or  appropriate  prac- 
tice. This  does  liot  mean  that  children  are  not  to  be  taught  to  read 
music ;  for  all  can  and  should  be  taught  to  read  it  accurately  and 
fluently.  It  means  only  that  musical  feeling  and  study  of  the  tech- 
nic  of  music  should  never  be  divorced,  especially  in  the  earlier  years. 

In  the  third  year  in  the  Elyria  schools  music  books  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  the  course  assumes  in  general  the  for- 
mal outlines  within  which  it  is  to  be  developed  during  the  succeed- 
ing years  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
work  of  these  years  separately.  The  important  comments  are  gen- 
eral and  apply  to  all  years  equally.  Comment  applying  to  features 
characteristic  of  specific  years  will  be  explicitly  referred  to  those 
years. 

Beginning  in  the  third  year  the  presentation  by  the  teachers  of 
music  in  many  keys  naturally  brought  about  a  more  frequent  use  of 
pitch  pipes.  It  is  of  course,  impossible  to  do  the  work  well  without 
constant  use  of  the  pitch  pipe,  but  such  use  is  not  yet  fully  estab- 
lished in  Elyria,  even  in  the  later  years  of  school  life.  In  fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  rooms  in  all  the  higher  grades  was  the  pitch 
pipe  used.  The  singing  was  frequently  below  pitch  and  of  wrong 
vocal  quality  in  consequence. 

The  spirit  and  maimer  of  technical  instruction  begun  in  the  sec- 
ond year  is  maintained  throughout  the  succeeding  years.  An  as- 
sumption that  underlies  this  method  is  that  eventually  a  scientific 
technical  power  will  be  attained  that  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
student  for  the  adequate  expression  of  his  musical  nature.  Inci- 
dentally this  implies  that  musical  feeling  is  already  in  the  student, 
needs  no  special  exercise  for  its  development,  and  will  lie  dormant 
without  diminution  until  technical  attainment  unlocks  the  doors  and 
permits  it  to  step  forth  in  joyous  freedom.  But  musical  feeling,  like 
musical  technic,  must  be  developed  step  by  step ;  and  again,  there  is 
the  ominous  possibility  that  a  technical  mastery  may  never  be  gained, 
and  that  all  may  be  lost.  Exactly  this  is  happening,  in  moderated 
degree,  in  Elyria.  Technic,  divorced  from  free  musical  expression, 
endeavors  to  fit  itself  as  a  vehicle  for  that  expression,  but  remains 
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tlwajTS  below  the  point  at  which  the  student's  musical  nature  must 
be  seized  for  its  proper  development.  There  is  coj^sequently  in 
Elyria  not  enough  joyous  singing  nor  enough  live  interest  and  vig- 
orous development  in  technical  work.  Music  stands  defeated  by 
technic ;  and  technic  has  lost  its  old  faith  in  its  ability  to  reach  the 
goal  of  union  with  music,  and  is  dejected. 

The  cure  is  to  reverse  the  process  and  expect  musical  practice,  with 
study  of  that  practice,  to  lead  to  technic  rather  than  to  expect  a 
study  of  technic  to  lead  to  musical  practice. 

The  lack  of  joyous,  beautifully  finished  singing  was,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  the  foregoing,  more  conspicuous  .in  Elyria  than  the 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  or  even  of  technical  ability.  Some  beau- 
tiful singing  was  heard,  especially  in  lower-grade  rooms;  but  since 
singing,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  is  restricted  to  the  range  of 
technical  conquest,  the  pupils  are  not  trained  to  use  the  ear  as  a 
corrective  and  guide  in  their  singing,  but  only  the  rational  intellect. 
Until  it  informs  them  of  error  they  remain  seemingly  unconscious  of 
error,  or  at  least  unresponsive  to  the  testimony  of  the  ear.  If  they 
sing  altogether  by  ear,  as  I  heard  some  few  classes  do  on  a  song  or 
two,  the  lack  of  their  familiar  scientific  means  of  measurement  and 
evaluation  puts  them  again  at  a  loss.  The  remedy  is  to  approach 
music  as  an  art  of  tonal  expression,  and  cultivate  a  refined  sense  of 
hearing.  The  ear  should  first  recognize  right  from  wrong ;  the  mind 
should  provide  explanation  of  the  cause. 

Knowledge  of  elementary  theory,  that  is  of  kinds  of  notes  and 
rests,  measures,  key  signatures,  keys,  chromatic  signs,  etc.,  is  very 
good  and  fairly  uniform.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight  is  excellent  in  some 
rooms  and  quite  poor  in  others,  but  the  average  is  very  fair.  These 
two  phases  of  study  are  properly  inseparable,  but  in  many  cases  they 
were  treated  separately.  For  instance,  a  feature  of  instruction  fre- 
quently observed  was  a  preliminary  quiz  on  some  song  to  be  sung 
as  to  its  kind  of  measure,  its  notes  and  their  length,  its  keys,  etc. 
Often  this  was  followed  by  concerted  reading^  not  singing,  of  the 
syllable  names  of  the  notes.  There  is  no  harm  in  such  a  quiz,  pro- 
vided the  knowledge  essential  to  the  answers  is  not  purely  academic. 
If  it  represents  a  memorizing  process  only,  and  the  knowledge  im- 
plied does  not  spring  out  of  extensive  practical  experience  in  singing 
at  sight,  it  is  nothing  but  a  formal  memory  drill,  representing  no 
musical  power,  and  for  which  practice  in  using  the  knowledge  talked 
about  might  be  well  substituted.  As  to  the  toneless  naming  of  syl- 
lables, it  is  a  barren  and  time-wasting  process.  The  syllable  names 
to  all  the  notes  in  a  book  might  be  so  named  without  giving  the 
slightest  increase  in  musical  power  to  the  student.  Syllables  are 
valuable  when  associated  with  tones  to  such  a  point  ftiat  the  syllable 
suggests  the  tone  and  the  tone  suggests  the  syllable.    If  the  piifils 
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would  merely  look  at  their  books  and  sing  silently,  as  a  preparation 
for  singing  audibly,  they  would  probably  think  both  syllable  names 
and  tones,  and  rhythm  in  addition.  Mere  speaking  of  the  syllable 
names  is  certain  to  drive  the  thought  of  the  tone  from  their  minds  ; 
and  the  rhythmic  movement  is  of  course  not  considered.  The  sequel 
to  such  preparation  was  often  what  might  be  anticipated ;  the  pupils 
answered  the  questions  and  spoke  the  names  correctly  and  then  failed 
to  sing  the  song  or  study  in  time  and  in  tune.  The  preparation  had 
not  prepared;  it  was  merely  doing  something  else  first.  When  the 
pupils  did  not  fail  after  such  preliminaries,  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  have  failed  anyway,  as  they  could  invariably  sing  other 
studies  equally  well  without  such  formal  preliminaries. 

Two-part  singing  is  successful,  though  not  uniformly  so.  The  aver- 
age accomplishment,  however,  is  good.  Three-part  singing,  with 
treble  voices,  is  less  uniform,  and  the  average  attainment  is  moderate. 
The  work  observed,  indeed,  was  below  the  standard  of  moderate,  but 
it  would  be  unfair  to  estimate  net  results  from  the  work  heard.  No 
phase  of  school  music  is  more  seriously  disturbed  by  the  shifting  of 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  term  than  part  singing,  and  this 
survey  of  the  music  was  made  just  following  the  beginning  of  a  new 
semester.  Power,  however,  may  be  estimated  at  such  a  time  much 
more  accurately  than  ritainment;  and  from  the  power  exhibited  as 
well  as  some  attainments  noted  it  is  probable  that  the  three-part  sing- 
ing is  better  than  moderate,  rather  than  poorer. 

Although  part  singing  is  successfully  developed  in  the  schools  of 
Elyria,  it  is  yet  open  to  one  fundamental  objection.  The  general 
practice,  systematically  carried  out,  places  all  the  boys  on  the  lower 
part  or  parts,  all  the  girls  on  the  higher.  Whether  the  pupils  are 
assigned  such  parts  by  the  teachers,  or  whether  the  classification  is 
left,  as  I  was  informed  it  is,  to  the  choice  of  the  pupils,  with  the  re- 
sult stated,  the  plan  is  seriously  faulty.  It  begins  by  affirming,  or  at 
least  condoning,  a  palpable  untruth,  namely,  that  the  unchanged 
voices  of  the  boys  are  different  from  those  of  girls  and  are  lower  in 
pitch.  It  proceeds  then  to  warp  the  voices  of  the  boys  toward  their 
lower  range  and  consequently  toward  a  mode  of  voice  production 
fundamentally  vicious  for  children.  Meanwhile  the  girls,  although 
safe  vocally,  are  weakened  negatively  in  their  growth  in  musical 
power  to  a  deplorable  degree;  for  training  in  carrying  a  lower  part 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  any  system  of  instruction  in  music.  There 
is  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact  for  this  scheme  of  classification,  for  the 
voices  are  equal,  boys  and  girls  alike.  Any  group  singing  a  second 
part  of  one  song,  or  throughout  one  week,  should  sing  the  first  part 
for  an  equal  period  following.  All  would  thus  develop  their  entire 
normal  vocal  rafige  and  have  opportunity  to  develop  equal  musical 
power.    In  three-part  singing  a  similar  plan  should  be  adopted  and 
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applied  to  all  voices  except  an  occasional  unusual  one,  perhaps  a 
changed  voice  or  a  treble  voice  of  exceptional  register.  In  the  sixth 
year,  and  still  more  in  the  seventh,  there  will  be  such  voices  and  they 
should  be  individually  examined  and  classified.  All  the  others,  lack- 
ing distinctive  features  of  range,  should  be  treated  uniformly. 

There  is  no  plan  in  theory  or  practice,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  for 
caring  for  the  changing  voices  of  boys  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.     The  work  with  classes  that  include  such  voices  is  below 
normal  standards.    Such  splendid  results  can  be  obtained  with  these 
boys  under  expert  management  that  it  is  depressing  to  see  ability  and 
interest  come  to  naught  through  lack  of  guidance.    There  is  more 
than  a  present  musical  loss,  more  than  a  musical  loss  present  or  to 
come,  in  such  failure.    To  change  a  boy  from  an  embarrassed  humili- 
ated person,  possessed  of  a  growing  conviction  that  he  is  unmusical, 
and  a  consequent  growing  distaste  for  music  that  may  even  lead  to 
rebellion  against  the  music  hour  and  the  constraints  of  the  school  in 
general,  into  an  unashamed  lad,  filled  with  interest,  proud  of  his 
knowledge  and  new-found  vocal  technic,  somewhat  overeager  and 
overconfident,  indeed,  about  singing,  and  certain  that  he  is  quite 
musical — to  do  all  this  is  to  do  much  more  than  merely  secure  a 
present  satisfactory  musical  result.     Often  it  means  to  awaken  a 
new  personality;  and  at  the  least  it  means  to  add  some  capacity  for 
enjoyment  to  a  boy's  life  at  just  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  re- 
nounce it  with  disdainful  bitterness. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

An  aspect  of  aridity  appears  in  the  elementary  schools,  with  respect 
to  music,  because  of  the  smaU  provision  made  for  musical  instru- 
ments. One  good  new  piano  was  seen ;  and  one  school  principal  had 
herself  provided  a  piano  in  the  room  in  which  she  was  teaching,  and 
was  giving  to  most  of  the  classes  in  her  school  lessons  in  her  own 
room,  where  the  piano  could  be  used  greatly  to  enrich  the  lessons. 
The  seven  kindergarten  pianos  were  not  examined.  Use  of  such 
pianos  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  the  kindergarten  alone,  but  if  those 
in  Elyria  are  in  good  enough  condition  to  be  used,  they  might  other- 
wise be  put  into  service,  for  the  kindergartens  have  been  abandoned. 
No  reed  organs  were  found.  Five  schools  were  found  to  possess 
phonographs,  but  these  serve  other  purposes  than  pianos  or  organs 
and  can  not  be  considered  as  substitutes  for  them. 

A  piano  or  organ  in  the  schoolroom  lends  to  the  music  in  that  room 
exactly  what  it  would  lend  in  a  home.  Its  mere  presence  adds  in- 
terest and  charm  to  the  atmosphere,  and  its  use  not  only  broadens 
the  musical  horizon  and  adds  to  musical  enjoyment,  but  is  also  an 
invaluable  aid  in  giving  technical  instruction.  The  development  of 
community  relationships  in  the  school,  through  informal  recitals  by 
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individual  pupils  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  pupils,  is  an  additional 
value. 

No  report  was  obtained  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  studying  orchestral  instruments,  but  the  number  of  such 
students  in  the  high  school  probably  implies  a  large  number  among 
the  younger  pupils.  Beyond  permitting  some  eighth-year  students 
to  play  in  the  high-school  orchestra,  no  systematic  encouragement  is 
given  to  orchestral  playing  among  elementary  pupils.  This  field, 
which  is  important  though  not  large,  is  consequently  undeveloped. 

No  printed  course  of  study  in  music  has  been  provided  in  recent 
years.  So  long  as  a  supervisor  of  music  was  employed,  the  lack  of 
an  official  outline  probably  worked  but  little  harm.  Without  a  super- 
visor the  lack  of  an  outline  is  sure  to  lead  to  chaotic  conditions. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOU 

All  music  in  the  high  school  is  elective.  Chorus  practice,  orchestra 
ensemble,  boys'  glee  club,  girls'  glee  club,  the  study  of  music  under 
outside  teachers,  and  the  practice  of  ensemble  music  in  organizations 
outside  the  school  are  the  forms  of  work  open  to  election.  All  are 
credit  courses,  and  the  credit  is  equal  to  that  offered  in  other  subjects 
for  an  equal  amount  of  effort'  and  accomplishment. 

The  plan  is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  point  of  view,  particularly 
with  reference  to  its  recognition  of  the  study  or  practice  of  music 
outside  the  school.  In  breadth  it  loses  only  by  the  lack  of  instruction, 
in  harmony  and  musical  appreciation  within  the  school.  With  the 
addition  of  these  the  ground  plan  of  work  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  advanced  schools. 

The  high-school  enrollment  as  reported  for  February,  1917,  was 
635.  This  number,  and  the  fact  that  music  is  elective  and  repre- 
sents an  unconstrained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  electing  it, 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  following  discussion. 

Chorus  practice  within  the  school  receives  one  45-minute  period 
per  week  for  each  group  enrolling  for  it.  There  are  four  groups,  one 
for  each  of  the  high-school  years.  The  election  within  these  groups 
for  February,  1917,  was  as  follows :  Freshmen,  42 ;  sophomores,  41 ; 
juniors,  60;  seniors,  48;  total,  191. 

The  boys'  glee  club  at  the  same  period  numbered  20,  the  girls'  glee 
club  28.  Each  of  these  organizations  devotes  about  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  per  week  to  practice. 

In  this  same  semester  the  high-school  orchestra  numbered  26 
members,  the  instrumentation  including  aU  the  string  parts,  first 
and  second  clarinets,  first  and  second  cornets,  one  horn,  one  trom- 
bone, drums,  and  piano.  This  instrumentation  is  exceptionally  good 
in  its  inclusion  of  viola  and  horn,  unusual  in  its  lacking  flute.  Fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  matter  of  instrumentation  will  follow  later. 
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An  investigation  was  made  as  to  the  number  of  students  in  the  high 
school  studying  music  under  outside  teachers  or  participating  in 
outside  musical  activities,  as  singing  in  choruses  or  choirs,  or  playing 
in  orchestras  or  bands.  The  results  were  astonishing.  They  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following :  Studying  or  practicing,  piano,  44 ;  violin, 
16;  viola,  1;  cello,  2;  bass,  1;  clarinet,  4;  cornet,  2;  drums,  2;  total, 
72.  Reporting  orchestra,  not  specifying  instrument,  3;  reporting 
music  lessons,  specifying  instrument,  1;.  reporting  instrumental 
(probably  piano),  1;  grand  total,  77, 

From  the  total,  77,  should  be  subtracted  7,  as  one  pupil  reported 
(and  was  counted  for)  both  piano  and  cello,  one  reported  piano  and 
violin,  one  piano  and  viola,  two  piano  and  clarinet,  and  one  piano, 
bass,  and  drums.  The  number  of  individuals  engaged  is  therefore  70. 
To  these  may  be  added  1  practicing  mandolin  and  1  practicing  banjo, 
not  counted  because  these  instruments  are  not  recognized  in  serious 
musical  literature.  Also  1  student  reported  practicing  the  ukelele; 
but  as  this  student  reported  piano  also,  she  was  not  disqualified. 

Turning  to  those  following  exclusively  some  form  of  vocal  prac- 
tice outside  the  school,  this  report  was  compiled :  Singing  in  choral 
organizations — church  choir,  15;  Sunday  school,  2;  glee  clubs,  2; 
total,  19 ;  taking  voice  lessons,  1 ;  grand  t<1tal,  20. 

In  addition,  seven  in  the  instrumental  list  also  reported  member- 
dxip  in  some  outside  choral  organization,  thus  adding  to  the  high- 
school  membership  of  outside  organizations,  but  without  involving 
any  more  high-school  pupils. 

One  student  reported  "  music  in  school  and  also  outside  of  school,** 
but  without  specifying  its  nature. 

The  whole  report  shows  that  91  high-school  students  engage  in  the 
study  or  practice  of  music  outside  of  the  school,  and  in  doing  this 
fill  by  double  activity  about  100  places  as  students  or  participants  in 
concerted  practice.  This  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  high  school. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  91  are  included  in  the  choruses,  glee 
clubs,  and  orchestra  within  the  school,  which  is  probable,  and  that,  in 
addition,  the  glee  clubs  are  composed  of  members  selected  from  the 
tigh-school  choruses,  thus  further  lessening  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals enlisted,  it  appears  that  at  least  217  individual  students  elect 
niusic  in  or  out  of  school,  or  both.  This  is  over  one-third  the  entire 
bigh-school  enrollment.  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  three  pupils 
voluntarily  embraces  music  in  some  form;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
that  music  is  not  vigorously  promoted  by  the  school  system,  is  very 
meagerly  supplied  and  equipped  in  both  the  elementary  schools  and 
high  school,  and  has  been  abandoned  as  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance since  the  school  treasury  began  to  run  low.  No  subject  upon 
^hieh  parents  spend  so  much  effort  and  money  in  an  endeavor  to 
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educate  their  children  in  it  has  so  remained  outside  the  circle  of 
studies  recognized  as  essential  in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  high  school  owns  a  piano,  one  horn,  and  drums.  The  horn  was 
mentioned  in  a  foregoing  paragraph.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  its  tones 
would  not  be  there  to  enrich  the  orchestra  if  it  were  not  owned  by  the 
school.  Further  progress  in  wealth  of  instrumentation  is  only  pos- 
sible if  additional  instruments,  such  as  oboes,  bassoons,  and  timpani, 
are  owned  by  the  school.  .Parents  will  not  buy  them,  but  once  in  the 
school  students  can  always  be  found  to  study  and  play  them. 

The  horn  and  drums  were  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  concerts 
given  by  the  high-school  orchestra.  Music  stands  and  the  orchestral 
music  used  have  likewise  been  purchased  from  funds  similarly  raised. 
Yet  the  high-school  orchestra  plays  for  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
school,  for  which  otherwise  a  professional  orchestra  would  be  hired. 
In  addition  to  this  material  contribution,  it  graces  many  school 
functions,  engages  community  interest  for  the  school,  and  gives  the 
essentials  of  a  valuable  musical  understanding,  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  but  to  the  entire  school  as  well.  Its  work  has 
been  serious  and  of  high  purpose.  The  music  studied,  as  represented 
in  the  programs  of  the  annual  concerts  is  of  very  high  standard.  If 
school  support  were  at  all  oemmensurate  with  the  benefits  received  by 
the  school  the  orchestra  would  doubtless  advance  to  a  point  that 
would  make  it  the  pride  of  the  city. 

The  chorus  work,  like  the  orchestra  work,  is  conducted  on  part 
of  the  time  of  one  teacher.  Like  the  orchestra  work,  also,  it  is 
seriously  and  ably  conducted  and  meagerly  supported.  What  was 
said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  of  the  functions  and  values  of  a 
school  orchestra  may  be  applied  as  well  to  school  choruses.  Even 
more  than  the  orchestra,  because  of  the  greater  numbers  involved, 
they  help  to  socialize  a  school  and  foster  a  desirable  school  spirit, 
all  the  while  maintaining  their  function  of  educating  the  students 
musically.  The  interest  of  the  students  is  shown  in  Elyria  by  the 
numbers  electing  the  various  classes.  Incidentally  a  great  number 
of  these  reported  that  they  did  not  need  the  credit  given  for  the 
work,  but  were  taking  a  full  course  to  which  their  music  was  added. 
If  such  interest  and  endeavor  were  properly  encouraged,  some  notable 
chorus  work  could  be  done;  and  with  a  well-supported  orchestra, 
which  could  play  the  accompaniments,  a  delightful  field  of  musical 
endeavor  would  be  opened.  Meanwhile,  despite  present  conditions, 
the  chorus  manages  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  churches  and  the 
choral  musi^  of  the  city  generally.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  addi- 
tional support  would  bring  forth  disproportionately  large  dividends. 

Specialized  study  of  music  under  outside  teachers  by  high-school 
pupils  is  coming  very  generally  in  the  United  States  to  receive  credit, 
and  that  this  provision  is  made  by  the  Elyria  schools  is  a  matter 
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for  congratulation.  No  feature  in  all  school  administration,  however, 
requires  greater  safeguarding  than  this,  if  the  schools  are  to  be  pro- 
tected in  their  standards  of  work  and  in  the  values  of  their  credit 
awards.  One  of  two  plans  is  usually  adopted.  Either  an  accredited 
list  of  outside  teachers  is  made,  or  a  list  of  standard  music  material 
is  prescribed  for  all  teachers  and  pupils.  Both  plans  are  open  to 
objection.  If  teachers  are  accredited,  the  line  between  the  accepted 
and  rejected  teachers  soon  becomes  difficult  to  draw  and  more  difficult 
to  maintain.  If  the  material  for  teaching  is  specified,  and  at  best  this 
can  be  done  only  for  piano,  there  will  be  numerous  objections  to  it 
from  the  teachers,  who  will  be  alienated. 

Examination  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupil  is  indispensable  to 
the  proper  working  of  the  first  plan.  This  plan  is  followed  in 
Elyria,  but  examinations  of  the  pupil  are  not  given.  The  teachers 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  and  doubtless  their  ability  is  duly  ascertained.  But  if  there 
be  not  further  supervision,  no  renewal  of  the  accrediting  of  a  teacher 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  obvious  that  poor  work  may  be  done  and 
never  be  disclosed. 

Examinations  should  certainly  be  given;  but  they  may  cause 
expense,  which  either  the  school  or  the  pupils  must  bear;  and  they 
may  cause  protests  from  all  the  teachers  of  examined  pupils  except 
those  who  are  for  the  time  serving  as  examiners.  Local  spirit  alone 
will  solve  the  question  of  expense ;  but  the  examinations  can  be  made 
acceptable  by  a  plan  now  suggested. 

This  plan  requires  that  written  reports  be  made  each  month,  by 
pupil,  parent,  and  teacher,  of  the  lessons,  material,  hours  of  practice, 
etc.  The  report  should  be  made  in  duplicate  on  a  blank  form  pro- 
vided, and  one  copy  is  signed  by  pupil,  parent,  and  teacher,  the  du- 
plicate copy  is  returned  unsigned.  An  identification  number  is  on 
each  copy. 

All  supervision  and  criticism  of  the  course  laid  out,  and  all  exami- 
nations over  the  work  of  the  course  are  conducted  from  observations 
of  the  unsigned  copy  of  the  card.  In  the  examinations  the  pupil 
should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the  examiners,  who  judge  of  his 
work  by  ear  alone.  The  most  authoritative  musicians  may  and 
should  be  the  examiners;  and  they  can  usually  be  secured  because 
no  accusation  of  unfairness  or  prejudice  can  be  raised  against  them. 
All  verdicts  are  written  on  the  backs  of  the  unsigned  cards  and  are 
transmitted  to  the  teacher  of  music  through  the  high-school  prin- 
cipal's office.  The  office  alone,  therefore,  can  connect  the  verdict 
with  the  particular  teacher  or  pupil  involved. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Elyria  schools  are  crediting  bad  work ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  crediting  work  regarding  the  value 
of  which  they  have  no  positive  knowledge.    The  school  has  a  right 
fil664''-'i8 16 
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to  know  exactly  for  what  its  credit  is  given,  and  it  is  its  duty  to 
know.  The  practice  in  Elyria,  admirable  as  it  is  in  general  intent, 
is  subject  to  criticism  in  this  respect, 

THE  SCHOOLS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  OOMMUNITT, 

As  the  Elyria  schools  are  not  now  promoting  music  vigorously, 
either  in  the  elementary  schools  or  in  the  high  school,  it  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  make  comment  or  suggest  possibilities  with  reference 
to  community  music.  A  better  financial  day  may  dawn,  however,  and 
in  that  case  the  few  suggestions  made  here  may  not  be  useless. 

The  socializing  value  of  music  need  not  again  be  asserted.  It  re- 
mains to  point  out  that  in  the  public  schools  alone  can  the  people  meet 
on  an  equal  basis,  as  equal  owners  and  proprietors,  and  undertake 
with  entire  appropriateness  an  educational  effort  in  their  own  behalf, 
at  their  own  expense.  Choruses  and  orchestras,  groups  for  the  study 
of  theoretical  music  or  seeking  to  attain  appreciation  of  music,  may 
well  be  organized  and  may  meet  in  the  school  buildings  after  day- 
school  hours.  The  cost  is  not  great,  for  instruction  and  conducting 
will  often  be  donated.  The  school  system  need,  therefore,  provide 
little  but  the  schoolroom  and  light  and  heat,  as  a  minimum.  If  even 
this  be  impossible,  opportunity  should  at  least  be  given  the  community 
to  use  its  school  buildings  at  cost  of  service,  if  it  so  wishes,  and  public 
announcement  of  this  opportunity  might  be  made. 

That  the  community  at  large  has  much  community  spirit  and  is  in 
sympathetic  relations  with  the  school  community  was  evident  at  sev- 
eral points.  In  one  elementary  school  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade 
sang  for  a  parent-teachers'  meeting  held  in  the  school  at  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  session.  The  great  interest  with  which  the  singing  was 
received  and  the  cordial  cooperative  spirit  manifested  between  par- 
ents and  teachers  revealed  clearly  an  almost  ideal  social  solidarity. 
The  parent-teacher  associations  have  also  cooperated  with  schools  in 
raising  funds  by  school. and  community. programs  for  the  purchase 
of  one  new  piano  and  five  phonographs,  that  are  distributed  among 
a  like  number  of  elementary  schools.  In  such  endeavors  it  is  not  the 
purchase  itself  that  alone  is  important;  the  cooperative  effort  is  of 
such  value  that  if  no  funds  were  raised  the  community  would  be 
hardly  less  the  gainer.  The  close  association  of  the  high-school 
musical  organizations  with  the  community  has  already  been  noted. 

So,  following  much  comment  and  much  criticism,  one  comes  back 
to  the  reflection  with  which  this  review  began,  that  the  fine  com- 
munity life  in  which  music,  the  most  social  of  the  arts,  should  find 
its  most  fertile  soil,  is  present  in  Elyria.  Also  the  music  is  there, 
revealed  in  individual  interest  and  in  the  ranking  accorded  it  in  tho 
high  school;  but  yet  it  is  singularly  undeveloped.  The  cause  seems 
to  be  little  expenditure  has  been  made  for  its  maintenance  and  do- 
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vdopment,  an  expenditure  small  in  former  years,  and  reduced  almost 
to  nothing  at  present.  Whether  such  extreme  economy  was  wholly 
ooaToidable  the  writer  can  not  judge,  but  certainly  almost  all  the 
shortcomings  criticized  in  this  review  were  due  either  to  lack  of 
supervision  or  lack  of  supplies  or  equipment  and  such  criticisms 
can  not  be  held  to  reflect  discredit  upon  the  members  of  the  -teaching 
staff  in  vyhom  the  fault  would  otherwise  seem  superficially  to  lie. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

SECTION   I.     nCPBOVEMENTS  POSSIBLE  AT  SLIGHT  EXPENSE,  THBOUQH   EXTENSION  OF 
TH£  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  AS  AT  PBE8ENT  CONSTITUTED. 

Elementary  schools. — 1.  A  detailed  printed  manual  and  course  of 
study  in  music  should  be  prepared  for  the  elementary  school-teachers. 
This  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  by  one  thoroughly  con- 
versant Tv^ith  present  conditions,  preferably  the  former  supervisor  of 
music.  It  should  outline  basic  work  for  each  grade,  by  weeks,  and 
give  instructions  and  suggestions  as  to  methods  and  practice.  In 
short  it  should  take  the  place,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  supervisor  of 
music. 

The  manual  should  prescribe  the  time  to  be  given  to  music  in  each 
grade.  Not  less  than  75  minutes  a  week  in  lower  grades  and  100 
minutes  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  recommended.  The  manual 
should  give  all  possible  directions  for  the  examination,  classifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  the  changing  voice  and  for  the  treatment  of 
monotones, 

2.  Supplementing  the  manual,  meetings  of  teachers  by  grades 
should  be  held.  A  competent  instructor,  preferably  the  former  super- 
visor of  music,  should  be  engaged  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  these 
meetings  in  all  details  of  the  work  in  music  for  a  coming  period  of 
weeks.  One  meeting  a  month  for  each  grade  would  be  sufficient,  if 
the  printed  outline  recommended  were  also  provided;  but  one  meet- 
ing a  semester  would  be  better  than  none. 

3.  A  copy  of.  each  of  several  rote  song  books  should  be  provided 
each  teacher  of  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  songs  in  these  books 
that  are  to  be  used  should  be  outlined  in  the  printed  course  of  study, 
or  in  some  other  competent,  official  way.  Classifications  by  grades 
(first  or  second),  by  seasons,  and  as  to  practicability  of  use  without 
instrumental  accompaniment  should  be  included  in  the  information 
given  in  the  outline  of  the  song  work. 

4.  Pitch  pipes,  preferably  such  as  give  almost  all  tones  of  the  chro- 
matic scale,  should  be  provided  all  teachers.  For  hygienic  reasons 
pitch  pipes  should  be  assigned  to  teachers,  not  to  rooms,  and  in  cases 
of  transfer  the  pitch  pipe  should  go  with  the  teacher.  The  teachers 
should  be  instructed  to  use  the  pitch  pipes  sufficiently  to  be  sure  that 
every  song  is  sung  at  the  pitch  in  which  it  is  written* 
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5.  All  rote  songs  outlined  should  be  good  as  music  as  a  first  con- 
dition. The  words  should  also  be  good  as  literature.  A  wide  range 
of  topics  and  interests  can  be  covered  by  songs  that  meet  both  these 
two  conditions.  Rote  songs  should  be  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  beautiful,  vocally  and  musically. 

6.  A  more  systematic  effort  to  cure  monotones  should  be  made. 
This  effort  could  best  be  directed  through  the  outlines  and  the  teach- 
ers' meetings  recommended.  Each  row  of  pupils  in  a  primary  school- 
room should  be  graded,  the  monotones  being  assigned  the  front 
seats,  the  good  singers  the  back  seats.  The  monotones  should  be 
assisted  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  children  who  sing  correctly  to 
abandon  the  speaking- voice  level  in  favor  of  the  light,  high,  singing- 
voice  level  of  the  child. 

7.  The  position  of  the  pupils  for  singing  should  be  improved.  The 
forearms,  to  the  elbows,  should  rest  upon  the  desks.  The  pupils 
should  sit  lightly  and  easily  erect,  be  "  tall  above  the  hips,"  forward 
on  the  seats,  so  far  as  the  curve  in  the  seats  permits,  and  keep  their 
backs  straight,  but  not  necessarily  perpendicular.  They  should  not 
incline  backward  from  the  perpendicular,  but  rather  forward. 

8.  Technical  study  should  be  made  specific  rather  than  general 
and  abstract.  It  should  result  from  the  desire  to  master  a  song, 
should  spring  from  the  song  and  be  undertaken  in  relation  to  the 
pc'irticular  song,  and  should  not  precede  whole  groups  of  songs  as  a 
general  basis  from  which  the  songs  take  rise.  It  should  proceed  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  now. 

9.  In  two-part  and  three-part  singing  with  treble  voices  each  row 
should  contain  some  boys  and  some  girls,  and  no  one  group  of  rows 
should  be  assigned  any  one  particular  part  for  a  longer  continuous 
period  than  a  week.  All  pupils  in  such  classes  may  well  sing  to- 
gether, first  on  the  alto,  then  on  the  soprano,  in  working  out  a  song, 
and  then  divide  when  the  parts  are  to  be  sung  together.  The  same 
plan  should  be  applied  to  practice  on  three-part  songs. 

10.  Systematic  individual  singing  should  be  practiced  in  all  the 
first  six  grades  at  least.  The  plan  should  insure  hearing  each  pupil 
in  a  room  at  least  once  a  week.  Music  that  has  been  mastered  by  the 
class  as  a  whole  should  be  used  for  such  practice.  Instruction  of  each 
pupil,  as  his  turn  comes,  should  not  be  attempted.  Errors  should  be 
noted,  but  the  effort  should  not  be  made  to  drill  the  individual  until 
the  errors  are  overcome.  Drill  should  be  secured  by  the  repetition 
by  different  pupils  of  the  same  phrase  or  period  of  song.  Self -con- 
sciousness will  not  be  generated,  but  will  be  obviated  or  overcome,  if 
this  practice  is  adopted  from  the  first  year  on.  In  rooms  where  part- 
singing  is  a  feature,  two  pupils  or  more,  one  for  each  part,  in  par- 
allel seats  of  adjoining  rows  should  sing  together,  forming  duets, 
trios,  or  quartets. 
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11.  Changmg  Toices  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  classes  should 
be  studied  individually  and  should  be  assigned  to  appropriate  and 
pncticable  parts.  Teachers  of  these  classes  should  receive  specific 
instruction  from  the  printed  outline  and  in  the  grade  meetings. 

12.  The  organization  and  development  of  orchestral  groups  in  the 
elementary  scbools  should  be  encouraged.  In  schools  which  have 
some  teacher  ^who  is  musical  and  knows  the  rudiments  of  orchestral 
technic  the  orchestra  could  be  rehearsed  once  a  week  by  this  teacher, 
who  should  receive  additional  compensation  for  such  service. 

13.  The    requirements  in  music  for  elementary  school  teachers 
should  be  greatly  increased.    At  present  10  lessons  only  are  required 
in  that  part  of  the  prospective  teachers'  training  which  precedes  a 
finishing  term  of  six  weeks  in  a  normal  school;  and  the  10  lessons 
are  considered  extra  and  are  not  given  integral  credit.*    In  addition 
to  the  present  requirements,  at  least  one  year  of  music  in  the  high 
school  should  be  a  prerequisite  of  admission  to  the  teachers'  training 
class,  the  course  to  lead  to  certified  knowledge  of  elementary  theory 
and  ability  to  read  music  at  sight.    In  lieu  of  this  course,  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  an  equal  attainment  gained  elsewhere  should  be 
accepted.     No  teacher  should  be  accepted  in  the  elementary  school 
system  who  does  not  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  possession  of 
this  same  measure  of  musical  knowledge  and  ability.    This  require- 
ment is  doubly  necessary  when  no  supervisor  of  music  is  en\ployed. 

Bigh  school. — 14.  All  music  for  the  orchestra  should  be  purchased 
from  school  funds,  and  the  provision  of  such  music  should  be  liberal. 
Music  stands  should  be  purchased  out  of  school  funds,  as  permanent 
equipment  for  the  high-school  auditorium.  Each  contribution  of 
money  from  the  orchestra,  acquired  by  giving  concerts,  and  used  for 
the  purchase  of  school-owned  instruments,  should  be  increased  by  the . 
contribution  of  an  equal  amount  from  the  school  funds,  the  whole  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  school-owned  instruments.  Music  for 
the  glee  clubs  should  be  purchased  from  the  school  funds. 

15.  Chorus  practice  should  receive  two  45-minute  periods  per  week 
for  each  group  rehearsing. 

16.  Supervision  and  examination  of  the  specialized  study  of  music 
under  outside  teachers  should  be  far  more  strict  and  searching. 
Some  plan  of  authoritative  examination  which  would  be  above  criti- 
cism as  to  its  impersonal  and  unprejudiced  character  should  be  im- 
mediately adopted  and  followed. 

The  conmhurdty. — 17.  Official  printed  announcement  should  be  mado. 
by  the  school  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  high-school  auditorium 
will  be  open  one  night  per  week  throughout  the  school  year  for  the 
use  of  a  large  community  chorus,  devoted  to  the  practice  of  serious 
choral  music.    The  school  system  should  provide  the  conductor  for 


>  See  Course  of  Study,  Hlgb  School,  filjria,  Ohio,  1916-17,  p.  10. 
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this  chorus  out  of  school  funds,  by  increasing  the  annual  salary  of 
some  competent  member  of  the  present  staff  of  teachers  or  by  en- 
gaging a  conductor  on  a  part-time  basis.  High-school  pupils  should 
be  eligible  to  this  chorus  if  recommended  by  the  high-school  teacher 
of  music.  Expense  to  members  of  the  chorus  should  be  for  music 
only.  Though  the  school  system  can  not  create  a  public  attitude  to- 
ward such  a  community  activity,  it  should  at  least  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  its  development  if  popular  interests  should  exist. 

Similar  announcement  should  be  made  regarding  a  proposed  com- 
munity orchestra,  to  be  operated  under  the  same  plan  and  provisions 
as  the  community  chorus. 

SECTION  II.  IMPB0VEMENT8  POSSIBLE  ONLY  AT  CONSIDmtABLE  EXPENSE  AND  INVOLYINO 

BECONSTBUCTION  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT. 

1.  Provide  a  piano  for  each  floor  of  each  elementary  school. 

2.  Provide  a  portable  reed  organ  for  each  elementary  school. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  teachers'  desk  copies  of  rote  songbooks  recom- 
mended in  Section  I,  supplementary  books  of  songs  graded  in  har- 
mony with  the  textbooks  now  in  use  should  be  purchased.  A  set  of 
45  or  60  copies  of  each  of  such  supplementary  books  should  be  pur- 
chased for  each  elementary  school.  A  set  could  be  made  to  serve  sev- 
eral rooms  of  appropriate  grade  in  each  school  by  carrying  it  from 
room  to  room. 

4.  At  least  one  set  of  such  supplementary  publications  should  be 
available  for  every  class  of  grades  two  to  six.  At  least  two  sets  of 
such  supplementary  publications  should  be  available  for  classes  of 
grades  seven  and  eight.  The  supplementary  books  for  the  latter 
grades  should  present  material  appropriate  to  a  wide  range  of  vocal 
conditions. 

5.  A  supervisor  of  music  should  be  employed  who  should  be  in  gen- 
eral direction  of  all  the  music  in  the  elementary  schools  and  high 
school.  In  addition  to  issuing  a  printed  outline,  and  instructing  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  grade  meetings,  the  supervisor  should  visit  each 
schoolroom  once  a  fortnight  or  once  in  every  three  weeks.  In  these 
visits  the  supervisor  should  give  model  lessons,  supervise  lessons 
given  by  the  regular  teacher,  and  give  counsel  for  the  improvement 
of  such  teaching. 

6.  The  supervisor  of  music  should  teach  some  of  the  high-school 
classes  in  music. 

7.  An  assistant  teacher  of  music  should  be  employed  on  part  time 
in  the  high  school. 

8.  A  course  in  harmony  and  a  course  in  musical  appreciation  and 
history  should  be  added  to  the  present  offerings.  These  courses 
should  be  elective  and  those  who  take  them  should  recite  three  hours 
per  week  in  each  course,  and  should  receive  credit  equal,  hour  for 
hour,  with  academic  subjects. 


Chapter  XL 

DRAWING  AND  ART  EDUCATION. 


Art  education  means  the  appreciation  and  practice  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  order  and  beauty  that  are  everlasting,  with  the  quality  of 
sincere  and  loving  expression,  to  the  end  that  boys  and  girls  may 
grow  up  to  love  beauty  and  express  it  in  all  phases  of  their  existence. 
Thus  will  our  homes  become  objects  of  artistic  creation,  our  dress 
more  appropriate  and  tasteful^  our  manufactured  products  enhanced 
m  value,  our  places  of  business  more  attractive,  our  advertising  and 
printed  matter  more  pleasing,  until  whole  communities  express  their 
aesthetic  nature  in  towns  and  cities  that  speak  beauty  on  every  side 
and  rival  those  beauty  spots  in  Europe  that  have  found  art  quality 
such  a  precious  and  profitable  possession. 

A  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 

Elyria  had  for  some  years  followed  the  practice,  adopted  in  most 
cities,  of  engaging  a  supervisor  of  drawing  to  take  charge  of  this 
special  work  in  the  grades.  Visits  were  made  and  instruction  given 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils  on  alternate  weeks,  with  the  exception  of 
the  seventh  grade,  where  lessons  were  given  weekly.  For  ^ancial 
reasons  this  supervisor,  with  others,  was  discontinued  during  the 
past  scliool'  year.  In  order  that  the  work  in  this  subject  might  not 
suffer  the  full  consequences  of  such  elimination,  the  superintendent, 
^ith  commendable  sympathy  and  intelligence,  made  arrangements 
for  a  supply  of  one  of  the  best  of  recent  drawing-book  publications. 
These  were  ordered  by  the  school  board  and  purchased  by  the  pupils 
in  each  grade  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  inclusive.  These  books 
are  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient.  They  are  successful  to  the 
degree  that  the  teacher  is  able  to  interpret  them  to  her  pupils.  Some 
teachers  with  more  experience  use  them  to  great  advantage,  while  in 
other  cases  less  confident  ones  reduce  them  to  most  servile  copy 
books.  In  this  latter  case,  the  free  spontaneous  expression  of  child- 
hood is  restricted  and  confined,  perhaps  for  all  time,  since  this  period 
of  flexibility  and  spontaneous  impulse  is  such  a  fleeting  one. 

The  grade  teachers,  without  exception,  deserve  the  greatest  com- 
mendation for  their  good  spirit,  interest  in  the  subject,  and  their 
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accomplishment  under  circumstances  which  have  made  the  work 
diflSciilt  for  many  of  them.  As  a  rule  grade  teachers  are  trained  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  ability  to  teach  writing,  but  drawing  and  art 
expression  have  not  been  made  a  feature  in  the  equipment  of  many. 
Nearly  all  the  grade  teachers  of  Elyria  expressed  regard  for  the 
value  of  the  work,  a  feeling  of  loss  that  the  supervisor's  help  and 
inspiration  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  a  hope  that  such  help 
would  soon  be  restored. 

ART  INSTRUCTION    IN   THE   EIGHTH   GRADE. 

The  entire  omission  of  any  art  expression  in  the  eighth  grades  of 
the  city  is  exceptional  and  contrary  to  practice  in  other  cities.  This 
condition  was  occasioned  by  a  belief  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances a  partial  substitute  was  offered  in  the  shopwork  for  the  boys 
of  this  grade,  and  the  sewing  work  for  the  girls.  Such  elimination 
is  to  be  deplored  for  the  more  mature  expression  possible  in  this 
grade  should  link  the  previous  work  in  the  grades  with  the  special 
opportunities  of  the  high  school.  This  link  is  broken,  and  the  con- 
tinuity and  sequence  disturbed.  Refined  expression  and  apprecia- 
tion of  good  design  and  color  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
equipment  in  the  productive  lives  of  these  boys  and  girls. 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  time  allowance  for  art  work,  but  the 
average  is  about  as  follows:  Three  30  or  two  45  minute  periods,  a 
total  of  90  minutes  per  week  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3;  60  minutes  per 
week  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6;  45  minutes  per  week  in  grade  7,  where 
art  expression  in  the  school  life  of  the  pupil  in  Elyria  ends.  In  must 
cases  this  loss  is  never  repaired  in  later  life. 

ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

There  has  been,  for  years,  a  generally  accepted  belief  that  joyous 
self  expression  is  essential  to  childhood  and  child  growth.  Primary 
rooms  have  become  hives  of  happy  industry  where  children  tell  in 
picture  language  the  stories  they  have  heard  and  read;  where  they 
learn  reality  through  plastic  clay,  and  model  many  things  as  man 
did  in  the  childhood  of  art;  where  sand  tables  express  some  phaso 
of  primitive  life — ^the  farm,  the  harvest  season,  or  possibly  the 
children  of  other  lands.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  little  pajun* 
cutting,  such  opportunities  are  not  provided  for  the  children  in  tiio 
Elyria  schools,  and  their  absence  is  recorded  with  particular  regroi. 
This  condition  is  due  in  part  to  meager  equipment  and  suppli:>s, 
which  would  prevent  even  the  most  enlightened  teacher  from  soour- 
ing  the  charming  product  which  these  children  are  capable  of  croft- 
ing, and  in  the  creation  of  which  they  would  experience  such  rieli 
development. 
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CORRELATIVE  EXPRESSION. 

Articulated  expression  not  only  adds  interest  to  any  subject,  but  is 
the  vehicle  by  which  mere  information  may  become  permanent 
knowledge  and  reality  itself  to  the  learner.  This  vital  knowledge 
comes  by  the  way  of  experience,  and  this  articulated  expression  is 
such  experience.  This  principle,  generally  recognized  in  map  draw- 
ing, should  not  stop  there,  but  should  be  applied  all  through  geog- 
raphy, language,  and  literature,  history  work,  etc.  Instead  of  ab- 
stract words  real  images  are  formed,  and  thus  the  pencil  becomes  an 
instrument  with  which  to  visualize  and  think  into  the  very  realities 
of  life.  The  lessons  of  neatness  and  order,  learned  through  good 
design  teaching,  should  likewise  be  translated  into  beautiful  school 
work — better  placing  and  spacing  in  written  work,  and  a  neatness, 
care,  and  real  art  quality  in  everything  produced. 

Included  under  this  heading  are  all  the  opportunities  for  attractive 
cover  designs  for  numerous  booklets,  from  the  spelling  lessons  and 
nature  leaflets  in  the  primary  grades  to  the  history  and  cooking  notes 
in  the  advanced  grades.  Very  few  of  such  opportunities  are  grasped 
as  they  should  be  in  the  schools  of  Elyria.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
teachers'  training  that  may  have  been  defective  in  this  respect,  and  in 
part  to  inadequate  supplies,  and  to  lack  of  supervision. 

SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  grade  rooms  of  the  city  are  supplied  with  comparatively  in- 
expensive manila  drawing  paper.  Some  water  colors  have  been  sup- 
plied in  each  building  but  in  such  meager  quantities  that  several 
rooms  are  required  to  use  a  single  set.  Colored  crayons  are  pur- 
chased by  the  children.  Supplies  purchased  directly  by  the  indi- 
vidual naturally  cost  much  more  than  supplies  putchased  and  sup- 
plied by  the  school  board. 

The  variously  tinted  drawing  and  construction  papers  that  are 
such  an  incentive  to  art  expression  and  contribute  so  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  result  are  greatly  missed;  likewise  are  objects 
of  interesting  form  and  color  that  would  furnish  material  for  gen- 
eral representative  drawing. 

Sand  tables  are  in  but  one  or  two  classrooms  in  the  city.  As  a 
consequence  the  children  have  no  means  for  community  expression 
suggested  by  so  much  of  the  language,  nature  study,  and  geography 
Work  in  primary  gi*ades.  The  single  table  observed  was  a  good  piece 
of  work  by  an  interested  and  handy  janitor. 

Elyria  has  had  good  supervision  in  the  past;  the  ability  of  her 
teachers  to  give  elementary  instruction  in  art  is  as  good  as  the  aver- 
age ;  her  children  are  as  able  as  any ;  but  their  possible  accomplish- 
ment is  limited  to  the  degre  that  worthy  and  adequate  supplies  are 
limited. 
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SCHOOLROOM  INTERIORS. 

We  must  aim  to  create  a  beautiful  environment  for  our  boys  and 
girls  if  we  would  have  them  grow  up  and  respond  to  beauty  and  ex- 
press it.  The  schoolroom  which  offers  nothing  but  bare  walls  has  de- 
parted little  from  the  schoolroom  of  the  past.  The  walls  must  be 
cheery  and  supply  backgrounds  of  charm  for  worthy  pictures  appro- 
priately framed.  Some  plants  and  a  vase  or  two,  expressive  of  good 
design  and  color,  are  necessary  factors  in  creating  this  very  desirable 
environment.  Wall  paper  should  be  barred  from  schoolrooms.  Walls 
should  be  tinted  with  soft-toned  water  colors  or  painted  with  oil  to 
give  a  hard,  washable  surface. 

A  number  of  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  pictures,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  these  have  been  procured  with  money  raised  by  exhibi- 
tions. The  manual-training  department  has  rendered  commendable 
assistance  by  framing  some  of  the  prints.  Teachers  deserve  great 
credit  for  purchasing  and  caring  for  the  many  plants  which  give  such 
a  softening  and  cheering  impression  in  otherwise  cold  and  formal 
schoolrooms.  In  some  rooms,  principals  and  teachers,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  janitors  or  manual-training  teachers,  have  erected  exhibition 
panels  for  school  work.  These  invite  the  orderly  and  effective  display 
of  drawings,  written  work,  etc. 

HIOH-SGHOOL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  COURSE. 

This  work  is  offered  for  four  years  in  what  is  known  as  the  indus- 
trial course.  The  course  is  elective,  and  is  provided  for  girls  only. 
As  a  consequence  the  boys  of  Elyria,  after  leaving  the  seventh  grade, 
receive  no  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing,  design,  color,  and  art 
appreciation,  which  is  so  vital  in  developing  the  taste  that  one  should 
find  manifested  in  school  shopwork  and  later  in  home  building  and 
furnishing  and  in  modem  business  life  and  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Under  the  circumstances,  the  sympathy  and  intelligent  efforts 
of  the  dean  of  the  manual-training  department  to  supply  this  need 
in  a  measure  is  recognized  as  very  commendable. 

The  number  of  girls  electing  this  course  is  fairly  proportionate  to 
the  number  electing  classical  or  commercial  courses,  and  commen- 
surate with  such  optional  choice  in  other  cities.  This  enrollment, 
however,  appears  to  be  falling  off  rapidly.  Continuity  of  good  art 
work  through  all  the  grades,  with  special  attention  paid  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  a  sympathetic  guidance  for  all  entering  high  school,  would 
develop  and  direct  the  natural  inclination  of  a  larger  number,  both 
boys  and  girls,  toward  these  excellent  art  courses. 

The  course  offered  in  the  arts  and  various  crafts  is  carried  out 
along  the  lines  of  the  best  thought  and  practices  in  other  cities.  The 
intimate  correlation  with  the  work  in  household  arts  is  to  be  espe- 
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dally  commended,  with  the  hope  that  other  articulation  with  the  boys' 
handwork  may  be  equally  well  established.  The  two  teachers  en- 
gaged in  this  work  are  well  trained  and  capable,  and  they  are  en- 
dowed with  capacity  for  growth  that  should  mean  a  continuation  of 
good  sincere  efforts  and  progressive  ideas. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The  restoration,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  of  a  supervisor 
of  art  instruction  is  recommended. 

The  most 'fascinating  material  for  inducing  expression  should  be 
provided.  A  course  of  study  should  be  arranged  that  would  win  the 
respectful  attention  and  appreciation  through  its  application  to  the 
home,  the  dress,  the  school  and  its  varied  interests,  manufactured  pro- 
ducts even  to  town  planning  and  civic  beautification. 

Through  exhibitions  of  school  work  and  through  other  means  of 
appropriate  publicity  the  entire  community  should  be  kept  informed 
tod  made  appreciative  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  art  education. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  profit  such  a  super- 
visor makes  for  a  community,  as  well  as  to  the  saving  effected  through 
his  judicious  and  economical  choice,  purchase,  and  distribution  of 
wipplies. 

The  blackboard  should  grow  in  favor  as  a  means  for  the  teacher 
to  elucidate  her  thought  and  give  graphic  expression  to  her  ideas. 
The  pupils  likewise  should  use  it  as  a  means  for  securing  freedom 
in  drawing. 

At  least  one  hour  of  art  work  per  week  should  be  required  in  the 
eighth  grade.  This  work  should  embody  to  some  extent  design  and 
<5olor  related  to  the  boys'  shopwork  and  the  girls'  home  arts  work. 

In  the  eighth  year,  as  well  as  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years, 
additional  time  should  be  given  to  drawings  illustrating  important 
facts  in  history,  geography,  and  science  work.  Lettering,  design,  and 
color  should  be  applied  to  appropriate  covers  for  these  notes. 

Some  art  study  should  be  planned  and  continued  through  the 
grades  that  will  create  a  love  for  the  world's  best  art,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  facts  underlying  it. 

Elective  courses  of  such  nature  should  be  offered  in  the  high 
school  that  any  boy  or  girl  may  select,  under  guidance,  any  work  in 
drawing,  design,  color,  or  any  of  the  crafts  that  would  be  of  service. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  probability  that  the  time  al- 
lotted for  the  arts  and  crafts  in  the  industrial  course  is  dispropor- 
tionately large,  compared  with  the  needs  and  slower  processes  in  the 
domestic  arts. 

Some  of  the  pottery  products  of  the  craft  shop  should  be  donated 
to  some  of  the  grade  schools  to  supply  the  need  for  drawing  models 
and  school  decoratioiL 
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There  should  be  established  and  always  continued  the  closest  un- 
derstanding, articulation  of  effort,  and  harmonizing  spirit  between 
the  work  and  workers  in  the  high  schools  and  the  grade  schools. 

Students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  should  be  required  to  re- 
ceive preparatory  art  instruction  in  the  high  school,  and  later  in  the 
training  course  they  should  receive  instruction  in  methods  and  prac- 
tice in  teaching  art.  That  instruction  should  be  at  least  commensu- 
rate with  the  offerings  and  requirements  in  other  lines.  Much  of  the 
promise  for  art  education  in  the  future  depends  upon  the  ability 
and  interest  of  the  grade  teacher. 

While  the  general  aim  is  a  broad,  democratic  one,  watchful  care 
should  be  given  to  discovering  and  conserving  those  who  have  special 
gifts,  and  would,  through  their  higher  attainments,  bring  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  city  that  made  such  high  attainment  possible. 
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Chapter  XII. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 


EXISTING  CONDITIONS. 

Sewing  is  a  required  study  for  all  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls. 
It  is  also  given  to  the  small  group  of  girls  classified  as  retarded. 
Sewing  was  in  the  course  for  girls  of  the  sixth  grade  until  the  de- 
maud  for  retrenchments  in  school  expenditures  necessitated  its  elimi- 
nation. The  board  of  education,  finding  it  impossible  to  employ  an 
extra  teacher  for  industrial  training  for  the  boys  of  the  sixth  grade, 
also  abolished  the  sixth-grade  sewing. 

Cooking  is  given  in  the  high-school  course,  and  only  to  those  wlio 
elect  the  entire  home-economics  course.  Sewing  and  millinery  are 
included  in  the  home-economics  work  of  the  high  school.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  home-economics  course  of  the  high  school  is  of 
recent  inauguration,  not  all  lines  of  work  have  been  fully  developed, 

6EWIIV0  IN  THE  SEVENTH   AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Teacher,  Miss  Creneva  E.  Chamberlain;  salary,  $900;  employed  10  years. 
Time,  1  period  (11  hours)  per  week. 

Orade  7B, — ^1.  Model  of  hemstitching.  2.  Application.  Hemstitched  guest 
towel  or  dresser  cover  with  design  in  cross  stitch.  3.  Model  of  seams, 
f'rench   scams.    Overcast  seams.    4.  Making  of  kimona-nightdress. 

Orade  7A. — 1.  Buttonhole  model.  2.  Making  of  kimona.  3.  Making  of  large 
dress  apron. 

Grade  SB, — 1.  Making  of  underwear  set.  (a)  Drawers.  Fell  seams,  (ft) 
Petticoat  and  corset  cover  or  princess  slip,  (c)  Crocheted  trinuning  for  set 
and  embroidered  design  If  desired. 

Grade  8 A. — ^1.  Making  of  cooking  uniform,  (a)  Apron,  (b)  Cap.  (c) 
Uulf-sleeves.    2.    Middy  blouses. 

HJGH-SCHOOL  COUBSE  IN   HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Teachers. — One  instructor  in  food  preparation  and  dressmaking,  salary,  $750; 
employed  2  years.  One  Instructor  in  applied  design  (metal  work,  clay,  linen, 
millinery),  salary,  $850;  employed  3  years;  one  assistant,  salary,  $800;  em- 
ployed 3  years. 

Periods  per  week, — First  year:  Art,  3;  cooking,  2.  Second  year:  Art,  2; 
millinery,  2;  sewing,  1.  Third  year:  Art,  3;  household  economics  (chiefly  ad- 
vanced food  preparation),  2.  Fourth  year  (elective):  Millinery,  2;  advanced 
•sewing,  3 ;  advanced  art,  2— one  teacher ;  advanced  art,  8 — another  teacher, 
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First  year. 

Domestic  science. — Cooking :  First  and  second  semesters. — ^A.  Use  of  textboolc. 
B.  Practical  cooking  lessons.  0.  Housekeeping.  D.  Personal  hygiene.  E.  Faca- 
ily  table  service  and  menu  making.    F.  Excursions  to  local  markets. 

Fine  arts. — General:  First  semester. — A.  Plant  study.  B.  Pottery  designing 
and  application  in  clay.  G.  Designing  developed  from  study  of  unit  (a) 
Square.     (&)  Circle,     (c)  Border,     (d)  All-over  pattern,     (e)  Field  pattern. 

Second  semester. — ^A.  Freehand  perspective.  B.  Object  drawing.  C.  Art  his- 
tory. D..  Basketry.  E.  Lettering.  F.  Theory  of  color.  Q.  Pose  drawing.  H. 
Stenciling.    I.  Flower  drawing. 

Second  year. 

Fine  arts. — ^Design  and  crafts:  First  semester. — ^A.  Review  of  principles  of 
design.  Theory  of  color.  B.  Costume  designing.  C.  Bookbinding.  D.  Applied 
design,  leather. 

Second  semester. — ^A.  Costume  design.  B.  Applied  design,  textiles.  C.  Ad- 
vanced reed  work. 

Domestic  art. — ^Millinery:  First  semester. — ^A.  Drafting  of  patterns.  B.  De- 
signing of  winter  hat    Its  application.    C.  Deigning  and  making  of  ornament. 

Second  semester. — ^A.  Wire  frame  making.  B.  Designing  of  fifpring  hat.  Its 
application.    C.  Embroidery  designs  applied. 

Second  semester. — Sewing:  A.  Machine  and  hand  work.  B.  Fundamental 
stitches ;  making  of  samples  for  notebooks  C.  Use  of  conmiercial  patterns.  D. 
Making  of  undergarments,  (a)  Choice  of  material,  trimmings,  and  pattern. 
(&)  Estimate  of  cost  E.  Making  of  middy  blouse  (from  defidgn  made  in  fine 
arts  class). 

TMrd  year. 

Fine  arts. — Design  and  crafts:  First  semester. — ^A.  Review  of  principles  of: 
Design  and  theory  of  color;  house  plans;  period  furniture;  constructive  and 
applied  design;  metaL 

Second  semester. — A.  Interior  decorating.  B.  Constructive  and  applied  de- 
sign; Jewelry. 

Domestic  science. — ^Household  economics:  A.  Advanced  cooking.  B.  Invalid 
cooking.  C  Luncheon  box.  D.  Planning  and  serving  meals.  E.  Marketing.  F. 
Fuel  value  of  foods  and  requirements.  G.  Household  management  H.  Family 
budget 

PoMTth  year. 

Domestic  art. — ^A.  Review  of  notebooks  of  second  year.  B.  Alteration  of  com- 
mercial patterns.  C.  Drafting  of  underclothes  patterns.  D.  Study  of  textiles. 
E.  Dressmaking. 

Advanced  millinery — First  semester. — ^A.  Winter  hat  B.  Making  of  flowers, 
berries,  ornaments,  bows. 

Second  semester. — ^A.  Renovating  of  hats,  ribbons,  flowers,  feathera  B. 
Spring  hat    C.  Wholesale  and  retail  shop  study. 

Fine  arts. — Advanced  design;  crafts:  A.  Advanced  costume.  B.  Advanced 
interior.  C.  Postera  D.  Figure  and  still-life  study.  E.  Advanced  work  in 
crafts. 

FAULTS  IK  THE  HIOH-SCHOOL  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE. 

The  courses  in  arts  and  crafts  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  home 
economics  work  and  of  necessity  closely  correlated  with  it;  but  arts 
and  crafts  should  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  home  economics 
department.    It  should  be  organized  as  a  service  department  for  the 
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otire  school,  and  its  classes  should  be  open  alike  to  the  young  men 
and  women  in  all  courses. 

Under  the  preseilt  organization  and  division  of  time,  the  art  studies 
absorb  time  rightfully  belonging  to  the  home  economics  studies 
proper,  leaving  far  too  little  time  for  food  preparation,  clothing 
and  textiles,  care  of  the  home,  care  of  the  sick,  and  home  administra- 
don. 

The  course  is  an  art  course  with  a  home  economics  inclination ;  it 
is  not  a  home  economics  course  strengthened  by  accessory  courses  in 
art  The  relation  of  art  instruction  to  home  economics  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  and  physiology — abso- 
lutely essential  but  separate  and  independent.  Art  should  not  en- 
croach upon  the  time  rightfully  belonging  to  purely  home  economics 
instruction. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  require  that  students  spend  two  laboratory 
periods  for  one  entire  year  on  millinery,  when  sewing  is  required 
but  one  year  and  but  once  a  week  in  that  year.  The  chief  function 
of  a  millinery  course  is  to  teach  intelligent  choice  of  materials,  and 
to  give  to  the  student  ability  to  handle  hat  fabrics  and  trimmings 
with  deftness.  One  semester  of  teaching  should  accomplish  this,  and 
farther  courses  should  be  oflfered  as  electives  if  at  all. 

Since  the  students  enter  without  elementary  school  preparation  in 
cooking,  the  present  food  preparation  instruction  is  too  limited  in 
extent. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  courses  in  household  sanitation,  per- 
sonal hygiene,  home  nursing,  and  meal  service. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  mothers  who  answered  the  question- 
naire sent  to  them  believe  that  a  noon  lunch  served  at  the  school 
would  be  advantageous.  A  casual  visitor  in  Elyria  can  not  fail  to 
notice  the  large  number  of  unoccupied  students  who  frequent  the  busi- 
i^ess  district  during  the  long  noon  period.  This  noon  idleness  presents 
other  objectionable  possibilities  than  the  waste  of  time  during  the 
best  part  of  the  school  day. 

A  lunch  served  at  the  high  school  by  the  school  authorities  would 
have  many  advantages :  It  would  make  possible  a  shorter  noon  period 
and  consequently  a  shorter  school  day;  it  would  care  for  the  non- 
resident student  in  a  better  manner;  and  it  would  make  possible 
the  most  desirable  type  of  practice  in  food  preparation  for  the  home 
economic  students. 

In  schools  in  which  the  noon  lunch  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
home  economics  teacher  and  the  regular  classes  prepare  some  of  the 
food,  it  has  been  found  that  the  food  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price  and 
is  of  excellent  quality.    It  is  usually  necessary  to  have  some  hired 
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help  in  order  that  the  time  of  students  need  not  be  used  for  th& 
heavier  tasks. 

The  room  now  used  by  the  students  as  a  lunch  room  would  be 
ample  and  satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Bobbitt  was  right  in. 
saying : 

It  is  suinclently  absurd  for  the  high  school  to  teach  textbook  dietetics  at  oae 
hour  during  the  day,  and  then  violate  every  dictum  of  such  dietetics  at  the 
luncheon  hour.  The  domestic  science  people  need  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
preparation  and  the  serving  of  the  luncheon.  The  schools  can  not  afford  to 
throw  away  such  an  excellent  training  opportunity.^ 

ROOMS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Elementary  schools, — The  sewing  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
is  done  at  two  centers :  The  one  in  the  Gates  School ;  the  other  in  the 
old  high-school  building. 

The  room  at  the  Gates  School  into  which  the  classes  were  moved 
in  October  is  suitable  in  every  way.  There  is  a  good  floor,  ample 
blackboard  room,  an  abundance  of  light,  sufficient  space,  and  from 
it  the  students  have  access  to  water  for  washing. 

The  room  in  use  in  the  old  high  school  is  not  clean,  is  heated  with 
difficulty,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  basement  make  this 
building  a  menace  to  health. 

These  two  centers  are  reached  fairly  easily  by  all  children,  and  the 
going  to  and  from  the  classes  works  a  hardship  in  but  few  cases. 

The  tables  in  use  are  but  temporary,  and  improved  ones  are  under 
construction  by  the  boys  in  the  woodworking  classes.  The  chairs 
are  unsuited  to  the  purpose  and  unsuited  to  the  size  of  the  children* 
Comfortable  chairs  are  essential  for  sewing. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  the  number  of  sewing  machines  was 
limited  to  four.    Two  of  these  were  so  old  as  to  be  valueless. 

The  present  arrangement,  that  students  in  sewing  come  for  one- 
half  of  the  morning  or  one-half  of  the  afternoon  session,  makes  the 
transference  from  the  regular  classroom  to  the  sewing  room  fairly 
easy,  for  the  students  make  the  change  from  building  to  building 
either  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  or  at  recess. 

High  school. — ^The  present  inclusion  of  art  instruction  in  the  home 
economics  department  results  in  four  so-called  home  economics  class- 
rooms in  the  Technical  High  School  building. 

One  of  these  is  on  the  third  floor  and  is  fully  equipped  with 
modem  desks,  stoves,  and  utensils  for  food  preparation  classes. 

These  desks  are  arranged  in  the  usual  hollow  square,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  individual  stoves. 

Adjoining  the  laboratory  is  a  room  evidently  designed  as  a  dining 
room. 

>  Page  42,  "  The  San  Antonio  PabUe  School  System."  Bobbitt 
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There  is  a  small  liall  or  entry  leading  from  the  dining  room  to 
the  main  hall  and  a  supply  pantry  is  connected  with  the  food  laboru- 
tonr. 

One  room  used  for  art  is  on  this  floor,  the  others  are  on  the  first 
Boor.  The  room  lised  for  sewing  and  millinery  is  not  so  large  nor  so 
well  lighted  as  a  room  devoted  to  these  purposes  should  be.  The 
equipment  is  fair  for  existing  needs. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  present  sewing  room  in  the  Gates  School  or  one  equally  good 
should  be  permanently  given  to  the  sewing  teacher.  This  room 
should  be  supplied  with  enough  'machines  to  have  at  least  one  good 
machine  for  every  four  girls.  Comfortable  chairs  of  different  heights 
should  be  supplied,  so  that  the  children  need  not  sit  in  fatiguing 
positions. 

In  the  Gates  building  there  is  considerable  space  not  now  profitably 
^ised.    This  is  practically  true  of  the  teachers'  rest  rooms  on  both 
the  first  and  second  floors.    The  rest  room  on  the  first  floor  is  large 
Plough  for  the  teachers.    Practice  apartments  or  houses  are  now 
considered  an  essential  part  of  home  economics  equipment;  it  is  sug- 
g^ed  that  the  rest  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Gates  building 
he  converted  into  a  practice  apartment  for  the  eighth-grade  girls. 
Practice  in  housekeeping,  meal  service  to  teachers,  and  practical  les- 
sons in  home  nursing  could  thus  be  given.    The  rooms  should  serve 
^  sewing  rooms  when  so  needed.    The  room  adjoining  the  rest  room 
on  the  first  floor  is  not  in  use  at  present  and  could  be  arranged  for 
the  use  of  the  medical  examiners  on  their  regular  visits. 

If  the  old  building  on  the  Gates  School  ground  is  not  unsafe,  a 
^^KMn  in  it  should  be  equipped  for  general  cooking  classes.  The 
fact  that  it  does  not  heat  well  should  be  less  objectionable  for  cook- 
ii^g  classes  than  for  classes  in  which  the  children  are  quietly  seated. 
In  any  room  arranged  for  general  cooking  classes  there  should  be, 
if  possible,  a  good  coal  or  wood  range  which  may  be  used  for  teaching 
the  management  of  such  stoves  and  for* giving  additional  heat  in 
very  cold  weather. 

The  present  sewing  room  in  the  Lincoln  building  should  be  aban- 
doned unless  better  sanitary  conditions  can  be  obtained.  If  the 
plumbing  of  the  building  can  be  made  modem  and  sanitary,  the  pres- 
ent sewing  room  can  be  converted  with  little  cost  into  an  admirable 
practice  apaitment,  and  other  rooms  can  be  used  for  general  cooking 
and  for  sewing.  If  this  building  can  not  be  thus  adapted,  other  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  immediately. 

When  a  building  is  placed  on  the  school  property  in  the  Hungarian 
village,  especial  consideration  should  be  given  to  convenient  and  suit- 
able rooms  for  home  economics  teaching.    If  this  locality  furnishes  a 
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considerable  number  of  school  children  who  do  not  reach  the  high 
school,  accommodations  should  be  arranged  for  classes  devoting  one- 
half  of  each  day  to  home-making  lessons.  Here,  also,  classes  for 
adult  women  and  employed  girls  could  profitably  be  arranged. 

In  this  locality  a  practice  cottage  should  be  constructed  which 
would  exhibit  good  sanitary  living  conditions  such  as  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  workers  earning  the  average  wage. 

In  the  high  school  certain  adjustments  of  rooms  could  readily  be 
made.  If  the  art  courses  be  restricted  as  suggested,  one  room  could 
be  made  available  for  other  uses.  The  first-floor  room,  now  used 
as  a  sewing  room,  is  too  small  for  the  kind  of  sewing  that  should 
be  given.  There  is  on  the  third  floor  a  most  desirable  room  now  used 
as  a  study  room.  This  ro(»n  should  be  equipped  with  sewing  tables, 
cutting  tables,  lockers  for  students'  materials,  wardrobes  for  hang- 
ing partially  made  garments,  and  sewing  machines  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  enable  the  students  to  work  with  system  and  without  delay. 

With  the  equipment  of  the  present  dining  room  and  with  a  slight 
addition  to  the  present  laboratory  equipment,  it  will  be  possible  to 
give  practical  courses  in  meal  preparation  and  service.  In  all  schools 
where  this  type  of  work  is  introduced,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
secure  a  number  of  teachers  who  are  willing  to  take  their  noon  meal 
regularly  at  the  school,  and  thus  afford  an  oppo^unity  for  the  stu- 
dents to  practice  in  marketing,  cooking,  and  serving  food  under 
conditions  approximating  those  of  a  home. 

Experience  in  the  care  of  a  home  should  be  a  part  of  the  home 
economics  course.  In  the  Elyria  High  School  the  only  practice  place 
easily  obtainable  is  the  room  now  used  as  a  teachers'  rest  room. 
Using  this  as  a  practice  room  would  interfere  but  little  with  its 
present  use  and  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in 
household  decoration  and  care. 

DESIRABLB   CHANGES. 

Home  economics  should  be  so  taught  in  the  grades  that  an  intelli« 
gent  girl  may  discover  her  special  abilities  and  be  able  to  decide 
whether  dressmaking,  housekeeping  or  food  preparation  is  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  her  to  influence  her  to  take  vocational  courses 
along  any  of  those  lines. 

It  should  be  so  well  taught  that  the  girl  completing  the  eighth 
grade  should  command  the  requisite  technique  for  the  satisfactory 
discharge  of  simple  household  duties,  and  be  intelligent  in  her  choice 
of  materials  and  processea 

The  high -school  course  in  home  economics  should  establish  in  the 
minds  of  every  high-school  woman  right  ideas  concerning  home 
administration;  the  expenditure  of  money;  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  choice  of  home  sites;  the  furnishing  and  the 
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proper  muntenanoe  of  a  home;  the  relation  of  tUe  individual  home 
to  the  community  at  large;  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  and  the  care  of  the  sick.  Her  knowledge  of  food, 
its  choice,  purchase,  preparation,  and  service,  should  be  inci^ased, 
and  based  on  a  scientific  foimdatioii.  Her  taste  and  skill  in  the  fab- 
rication of  garments  and  the  choice  of  textiles  should  be  developed. 
Her  sense  of  social  and  economic  responsibility  and  a  recognition  of 
her  duties  as  an  Ammcan  citizen  i^ould  have  been  awakened. 

To  aeoomplieh  all  of  this  a  different  type  of  course  in  home 
economics  must  be  established  in  the  Elyria  schools,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  recommended: 

Plfth-grade  girls. — ^Three  hours  a  week  In  sewing  and  simple  lessons  In 
housekeeping. 

Sixth-grade  girls. — Three  hours  a  week  In  clothing  and  smaU  recipe  food 
preparation. 

Seventh-grade  glrlB. — One-half  day,  twice  a  week  In  clothing,  food  prepara- 
tion, and  lessons  In  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene. 

Eighth-grade  girls. — One  half  day,  twice  a  week  In  clothing,  meal  prop  ira- 
tlon,  marketing,  and  care  of  the  home. 

Sheeted  group  of  stndenta. — Overage  or  retarded  and  those  who  will  prob- 
ably be  anable  to  enter  the  high  school  with  profit  One-half  of  each  school 
day  in  thoroughly  practical  work  In  sewing,  food  preparation,  and  house- 
keeping. 

Ninth  grade  or  first-year  high  school. — Two  hours  dally  required  of  all  girls 
in  all  courses.  This  year  should  be  a  survey  course  with  time  equally  divided 
between  foods,  textiles,  and  clothing,  and  household  sanitation  and  care. 

TRANSITION  FROM  THE  PRESENT  TO  THE  NEW  CONDITIONS. 

Recognizing  that  so  radical  a  change  with  its  increased  cost  can 
not  be  accomplished  within  a  year,  or  even  two,  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  that  it  may  be  attained  by  the  end  of  three  years : 

To  establish  the  course  as  suggested,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  stu- 
dents will  need  the  same  instruction  during  the  first  year,  and  this  ^ 
may  consi^  entirely  of  sewing  done  in  the  classroom  by  classroom 
teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  home  economics  supervisor.  This 
will  obviate  the  need  of  extra  teachers  for  this  work  in  these  classes 
for  the  first  year. 

The  seventh-grade  students  may  be  given  food  preparation  only 
during  one-half  of  this  first  year  and  sewing  only  for  one-half  year, 
and  the  same  arrangement  can  be  made  for  the  eighth-grade  stu- 
dents, thus  decreasing  by  one-half  the  teaching  force  required  for. 
these  classes. 

During  the  first  year  of  reorganization  the  "  survey  course  *'  may 
be  given  to  all  first-year  high-school  girls,  and  but  two  lines  of  elec- 
tive home  economics  may  be  offered  to  the  advanced  students.  One, 
a  strong  course  in  textiles  and  clothing,  five  times  a  week.  Two  reci- 
tation periods  and  three  double  periods  for  laboratory,  equaling  one 
credit.    The  other  course  should  be  one-half  year  in  food  prepara- 
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tion  and  service,  with  time  divided  as  before,  and  one-half  year  in 
dietetics  and  meal  service. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  transition  period  the  incoming  sixth- 
grade  students  should  have  a  special  teacher  and  be  taught  the  use 
of  the  sewing  machine  and  simple  housekeeping.  The  incoming  fifth- 
grade  class  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  as  during  pre- 
vious year.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  should  be  managed 
as  during  the  previous  year.  The  high-school  courses  should  con- 
tinue as  during  the  first  year,  with  a  third  year  of  ^lectives  offered 
for  those  who  have  finished  the  previous  two  years'  elective.  This 
third  elective  should  be  devoted  to  the  home.  Home  administration, 
home  sanitation,  home  nursing,  household  furnishing,  and  decoration 
should  compose  this  course. 

By  the  third  year  the  complete  and  well-organized  course  should 
be  inaugurated  with  full  and  regular  work  throughout  the  upper 
four  elementary  grades  and  four  high-school  years.  First-year  high- 
school  work  will  then  need  to  be  modified  to  fit  the  better  prepared 
students  coming  from  the  eighth  grade. 

The  fourth-year  high-school  elective  should  consist  of  advanced 
dressmaking  and  advanced  work  in  marketing  and  food  preparation. 

For  the  three  years  above  the  first,  all  home  economics  should  bo 
elective  and  should  be  recommended  especially  to  those  students  who 
will  probably  not  enter  a  college  offering  a  home  economics  course. 

REQUIRED  TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  changes  described  will  necessitate  six  special  teachers  of  home 
economics  in  the  grades  and  three  special  teachers  in  the  high  school, 
with  a  supervisor  who  will  teach  one-half  time.  At  present  four 
teachers  and  a  part-time  supervisor  will  be  suflicient. 

One  year  of  art  should  be  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  home 
economics  and  should  be  elective  for  all  students,  both  young  men 
and  young  women.  Under  the  present  financial  conditions  in  the 
Klyria  schools  the  desirability  of  offering  so  many  lines  of  work  in 
fine  arts  may  well  be  questioned.  It  seems  probable  that  for  one  and 
l>erhaps  for  two  years  one  teacher  of  fine  arts  will  be  able  to  admin- 
ister all  required  work  and  also  offer  one  or  two  lines  of  electives. 

OPINIONS  OF  MOTHERS. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  the  mothers  of  students  in  sewing  classes 
in  the  grades  and  in  home  economics  classes  in  the  high  school  re- 
sulted in  134  answers.  Of  the  mothers  who  answered,  110  were  born 
in  the  United  States,  and  24  were  foreign  born.  Many  mothers  stated 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  work  given  and  hence  could  not  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  desirable  improvements.  The  real  test  of  home 
economics  teaching  is  the  degree  to  which  it  functions  in  the  home 
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life  of  the  girl.  If  its  effect  is  unrecognizable  by  the  mother,  there 
must  be  some  weakness  in  the  teaching. 

One  hundred  mothers  thought  cooking  the  most  important  school 
study  in  home  economics;  yet  no  food  instruction  is  given  below  the 
high  school.  Only  seven  considered  millinery  most  important;  yet 
the  millinery  course  is  required  twice  a  week  for  an  entire  year  and 
is  elective  in  the  senior  year  for  an  equal  time.  Sixty  mothers  em- 
phasize the  value  of  sewing;  yet  it  is  given  but  once  a  week  during 
one  yetir  in  the  high-school  home  economics  course.  Only  one  mother 
ranks  arts  and  crafts  as  of  great  importance;  yet  the  home  economics 
course  requires  three  days  per  week  in  the  first  year,  two  days  per 
week  in  the  second  year,  three  days  per  week  in  the  third  year,  and 
offers  two  elective  art  courses  in  the  fourth  year. 

The  greater  majority  of  mothers  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  hot  lunches,  if  they  are  well  prepared.  At  present  183 
tuition-paying  students  in  the  high  school  remain  in  or  near  the 
school  buildings  during  the  noon  intermission.  These  facts  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  opportunity  offered  the  home  ecnomics  depart- 
ment to  give  practical  instruction  in  preparing  lunches. 

ANSWERS   BY   MOTHERS   TO   CERTAIN    QUESTIONS. 

Question.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  home  eco- 
nomids  instruction  in  the  high  school? 

Answers.  One  hundred  mothers  replied,  cooking;  60,  sewing;  18,  house- 
keeping ;  7,  millinery ;  7,  baking ;  4,  dressmaking ;  4,  buying ;  2,  mending ;  2, 
interior  decoration ;  1,  nursing ;  1  art  and  craft  work ;  1,  canning ;  5,  meal 
preparation. 

Question.  What  improvement  do  you  suggest? 

Answers.  Eleven  mothers  replietl,  devote  more  time  and  work  to  home 
economics*;  10,  better  equipment  for  sewing  and  cooking;  8,  make  work  more 
practicable;  8,  have  cooking  and  more  general  housekeeping  in  the  grades; 
4,  adopt  the  best  methods ;  1,  eliminate  jewelry  and  metal  work ;  1,  furnish 
all  materials  free;  1,  substitute  sewing  for  art  in  the  first  year  if  parents  so 
desire;  1.  coordination  with  the  home;  1,  improved  sanitation;  1,  improved 
rooms. 

Question.  Should  tlie  school  provide  hot  lunches  for  the  pupils? 

Answer.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  mothers  replied,  yes;  13,  no. 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

A  personal  investigation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  women  workers  in  Elyria's  factories  not  more  than  3  per  cent 
have  received  high-school  education,  and  very  few  have  a  knowledge 
of  home  economics.  It  is  tru8  that  these  workers  are  not  the  product 
of  Elyria's  schools,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  residents  of 
Elyria,  but  come  and  gor  on  the  interurban  and  steam  lines ;  yet  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  these  young  women  and  others  like  them 
will  establish  homes  and  rear  families  in  Elyria  and  thus  become 
contributors  to  the  problems  of  the  schools  of  the  oily. 
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Elyria  has  also  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  wives  and  mothers 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  but  slight 
familiarity  with  American  ideas  of  sanitary  and  attractive  homes  and 
American  standards  for  the  education  and  care  of  childr^i.  To  these 
new  comers  Elyria  owes '  assistance  and  instruction,  since  Ameri- 
canization must  start  in  the  home  life  if  it  is  to  be  genuine  and 
complete. 

Afternoon  or  evening  classes  should  be  maintained  for  the  mothers 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  With  the  right  woman  in  charge, 
much  valuable  iojstruction  could  be  given  in  the  Hungarian  sectioa 
and  other  classes,  for  young  housekeepers  would  receive  support  in 
different  sections  of  the  city. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  i«  doing  genuine  edu- 
cational work.  It  may  be  questioned  if  it  is  good  policy  to  leave 
for  a  philanthropic  association  work  which  is  really  a  community 
responsibility. 

Saturday  afternoon  classes  and  perhaps  evening  classes  should  be 
estd^U^ed  for  the  young  women  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
A  reasonable  charge  might  be  made  for  instruction  given  to  non- 
resident students,  but  to  residents  of  Elyria  these  extension  courses 
should  be  free. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Make  of  arts  and  crafts  a  separate  elective  course  in  the  high 
school,  open  to  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

2.  Give  a  prevocational  aspect  to  the  instruction  in  home  economics 
in  the  grades  and  in  tlie  first  high-school  year. 

3.  Make  home  economies  a  required  subject  for  all  girls  from  the 
fifth  grade  to  the  first  high-school  year,  inclusive ;  an  elective  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  high-school  years. 

4.  Make  the  necessary  changes  gradually  over  a  period  of  three 
years. 

5-.  When  the  new  conditions  are  fully  established,  employ  one 
supervisor  of  home  economics  teaching  part-time,  six  special  teachers 
of  home  making  in  the  grades,  and  three  special  teachers  for  home 
economics  in  the  high  school  and  for  night  and  special  classes. 

6.  Shorten  the  noon  intermission,  and  provide  hot  lunches  to  high- 
school  teachers  and  students. 

7.  Organize  afternoon  and  evening  classes  for  adults  and  for 
young  women  employed  during  the  dav. 

8.  Provide  more  sewing  machines,  better  equipment  in  particulars 
enumerated,  and  make  specified  changes  in  the  use  of  rooms. 

9.  Include  laboratories  for  home  economics  in  all  plans  for  new 
buildings. 

10.  Construct  a  **  model  cottage "  in  the  Hungarian  section  of  the 
city  and  equip  a  ^  practice  apartment  ^  in  the  high  school. 


Chapter  XIII. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 


The  latest  published  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  for 
the  year  1914-15,  under  the  caption  '^  Incidental  Instruction,''  states : 

AU  boys  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  shaU  be  given  one  lesson  each 
week  In  mechanical  drawing  and  benchwork. 

The  girls  of  the  same  classes  and  at  the  same  times  shall  be  given  lessons  in 
practical  sewing. 

During  the  school  year  1916-17  the  teaching  force  was  reduced,  and 
the  work  in  manual  training  was  limited  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

Handwork  is  not  mentioned  in  the  outline  of  studies  for  the  lower 
grades.  Consequently,  nothing  is  attempted  in  this  direction,  with 
the  exception  of  the  occasional  experiments  of  a  few  of  the  more  ener- 
getic and  progressive  grade  teachers. 

GRADES  1  TO  6. 

While  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  methods  of  introducing  and 
carrying  on  the  work,  there  is  widespread  recognition  among  edu- 
cators of  the  importance  of  the  manual  arts  in  the  elementary  school. 
Elyria  has  followed  the  example  and  practice  of  many  other  cities 
in  selecting  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  as  the  point  at  which  to 
introduce  manual  training  into  the  elementary  school.  Nevertheless, 
a  better  method  of  procedure  would  be  to  introduce  the  work  first  in 
the  lower  grades.  The  more  important  reasons  for  this  course  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows : 

(1)  The  handwork  of  the  lower  grades  cost  very  much  less  for  ma- 
terials and  equipment  than  the  shopwork  of  the  upper  grades,  and  the 
enrollment  in  the  lower  grades  is  larger  than  that  of  the  upper  grades ; 
consequently  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  can  be  benefited  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  given  amount  of  money  in  the  lower  grades 
than  in  the  upper. 

(2)  The  more  intensive  manual  arts  courses  of  the  later  years  lose 
much  of  their  effectiveness  unless  a  suitable  foundation  is  laid  in 
the  elementary  handwork  courses. 

(3)  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
velop numerous  points  of  contact  between  the  shopwork  and  the  other 
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studies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  to  bring  about  a  natural 
correlation  between  the  activities  of  the  shop  teacher  and  the  regular 
grade  teacher.  It  is  much  easier  to  accomplish  these  ends  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  gained  in  administering  the  handwork  of  the 
earlier  grades,  where  the  points  of  relationship  between  the  hand- 
work and  the  other  phases  of  school  work  are  more  numerous,  more 
patent,  and  more  susceptible  of  development. 

AIMS   AND  PUBPOSES. 

Handwork  in  the  elementary  school  may  be  employed  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  at  least  three  distinct  educational  ends:  (1)  To  de- 
velop manipulative  skill  and  the  ability  to  "do  things";  (2)  to 
impart  knowledge  of  materials  and  processes  of  construction;  and 
(3)  to  vitalize  the  instruction  in  various  subjects  of  study,  such  as 
geography,  history,  and  language. 

Young  children  have  neither  the  muscular  control  nor  the  interest 
to  enable  them  to  follow  spontaneously  a  program  confined  chiefly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of  these  aims.  A  high  degree  of 
technical  skill  can  be  acquired  by  young  children  in  certain  direc- 
tions, but  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  values.  Nevertheless,  the 
child  enjoys  the  manipulative  processes,  and  although  results  are 
crude  at  first,  his  ideals  are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  from  grade  to 
grade  increasing  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  accuracy  and  precision 
of  workmanship,  a  progressive  technical  control  keeping  pace  with  a 
developing  muscular  system  and  a  growing  subjective  demand. 
Necessarily  the  work  also  contributes  to  the  child's  growth  through 
knowledge  of  materials  and  processes  employed. 

The  methods  and  processes  which  are  utilized  to  accomplish  the 
third  of  these  aims  are  well  adapted  to  the  instincts  and  capacities  of 
children  in  the  lower  grades.  Most  children  have  the  ingenuity  and 
the  imagination  to  enjoy  these  activities  and  to  participate  in  them 
with  profit.  The  work  includes  the  arrangement  on  the  sand  table 
of  the  settings  of  various  stories  which  form  part  of  the  instruction 
in  reading  and  of  scenes  and  events  selected  from  the  fields  of  his- 
tory and  geography.  It  includes  also  the  making  of  small  articles 
that  serve  some  purpose  in  the  schoolroom,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tions of  a  considerable  variety  of  objects  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the 
regular  studies;  such  as,  the  implements  used  in  carding,  spinning, 
weaving,  etc.,  methods  of  transportation,  types  of  tools  and  utensils, 
and  the  like. 

Work  of  this  character,  like  that  of  the  type  first  mentioned,  has  a 
twofold  educational  value  for  young  children :  It  serves  to  illustrate 
and  vitalize  the  instruction  in  the  Tegular  studies  by  giving  a  rich- 
ness of  meaning  to  words  and  ideas  through  concrete  expression,  thus 
making  the  instruction  more  effective;  and  it  also  serves  in  a  very 
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definite  way  to  extend  the  ehild^s  field  of  knowledge  and  experience 
through  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  materials,  their  most  obvious 
properties  and  uses,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  their  sources  and 
methods  of  preparation  for  commercial  use. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  work  of  the  first  type  is  of  value 
chiefly  as  discipline,  for  the  development  of  technic,  muscular  co- 
ordination and  control,  and  for  the  development  of  ideals,  not  only 
of  artistic  excellence  and  fitness  of  an  object  to  its  purpose  but  also 
of  good  workmanship  and  the  relation  between  effort  and  achieve- 
ment.   It  is  important  in  handwork  which  has  these  objects  in  view 
to  maintain  constantly  progressive  ideals  of  excellence  in  workman- 
ship and  design  and  to  undertake  only  such  constructions  and  proc- 
esses as  are  reasonably  within  the  capacities  of  the  children.   Activi- 
ties of  the  second  type  are  of  value  chiefly  for  the  contribution  to  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction  in  other  subjects  and  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  free  play  of  the  child's  imagination  in  self-expression 
and  self-direction.    Here  also  progressive  standards  of  technical  ex- 
cellence should  be  applied,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  discouraging  the 
child  from  thinking  and  acting  independently.    The  emphasis  should 
be  on  spontaneity  and  the  general  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  repre- 
sentation rather  than  upon  process  and  technic. 

Both  types  of  work,  as  suggested  herein,  have  important  places 
in  the  education  of  young  children,  and  should  be  provided  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  of  Elyria. 

GRADES  7  AND  8. 

The  most  serious  criticisms  that  have  been  directed  against  current 
practice  in  manual  training  in  these  grades  are  that  the  work  tends 
to  become  too  formal,  and  that  the  range  of  activities  covered  is  too 
narrowly  restricted.  The  practical  difficulties  involved  in  adminis- 
tering a  shop  under  school  conditions  have  frequently  led  to  an  objec- 
tionable formality  in  instruction  and  rigidity  in  method  of  pro- 
cedure, and  too  often  the  shop  instruction  has  been  limited  to  a  course 
in  woodworking. 

With  respect  to  the  fii*st  criticism,  it  must  be  evident  that  manual 
training  loses  much  of  its  educational  value  when  it  is  reduced  to  a 
routine  in  which  the  instructor  does  most  of  the  thinking  and  plan- 
ning, while  the  activities  of  the  pupils  consist  chiefly  in  following 
detailed  directions.  With  respect  to  the  second  criticism,  it  is  to  be 
said  that,  if  time  permitted,  manual  training  could  be  made  much 
more  interesting  and  profitable  by  adding  to  the  woodwork  a  variety 
of  processes  selected  from  a  number  of  other  fields,  such  as  printing 
and  bookbinding,  simple  metal  work,  electricity,  cement,  and  concrete. 

These  criticisms  apply  to  the  manual  training  in  the  Elyria  schools 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  criticisms 
apply  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done,  rather  than 
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to  the  efficiency  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  existing  facilities  and 
opportunities. 

TIME  AIXOWAIfCB. 

No  provision  is  made  during  the  current  year  for  handwork  below 
tlie  seventh  year.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  one  lesson  pei- 
week  is  given,  nominally  90  minutes  in  length. 

With  a  school  year  of  38  weeks  the  aggregate  maximum  amount 
of  time  for  shopwork  is  57  hours  per  year,  or  7^  days  of  8  hours  each. 

Even  this  small  amount  of  time  is  subject  to  diminution  because 
of  occasional  interruptions.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
proper  conditions  have  not  been  provided  to  insure  the  maximum 
benefits  from  manual  training.  The  fact  that  results  deemed  worth 
while  are  attainable  even  under  this  inadequate  allowance  of  time 
justifies  the  contention  that  more  and  better  results  may  be  expected 
with  more  time. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  for  manual  training  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  consists  of  two  shop  centers,  one  in  the  high-school  building 
and  the  other  at  the  Gates  School.  The  former  is  in  use  three  entire 
mornings  each  week,  one  entire  afternoon,  and  half  time  on  four 
afternoons — in  the  aggregate  about  three-fifths  of  the  regular  school 
time.  The  latter  is  in  use  two  mornings  each  week,  or  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  regular  school  time.  The  time  devoted  to  manual  train- 
ing in  these  grades  could  therefore  be  doubled  without  using  tha 
equipment  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  shops  are  fitted  with  work  benches  and  tools  adapted  to  the 
kinds  of  work  that  may  be  profitably  undertaken  with  classes  of  boys 
in  the  time  allowed.  The  shop  in  the  high-school  building  is  satis- 
factory. It  is  near  the  other  shops  in  the  same  building,  and 
any  item  of  equipment  lacking  in  the  grade  shop  may  be  readily 
protiired. 

The  Gates  School  shop  is  located  in  the  old  building,  which  has 
all  the  unattractiveness  of  outlived  usefulness.  The  rooms  occupied 
for  manual  training  are  somewhat  crowded.  A  power  drill,  tool 
grinder,  and  circular-saw  bench  are  located  in  an  unheated  room, 
detached  from  the  shop  in  whicli  the  pupils  work. 

THE   C0UB8E   OY   fiPTUDT. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  consists  of 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  small  objects  intended  for  personal  or 
home  use.  As  outlined  for  1916-17,  these  include:  First  semester — 
pen  tray,  paper  cutter,  coat  hanger,  tie  rack ;  second  semester — ^brush- 
broom  holder,  cup-and-saucer  rack,  pressing  board,  tool  box,  and  two 
small  pieces  of  simple  furniture,  to  be  selected  by  the  pupil.  Eighth 
year:  First  semester — sled,  cutting  board;  second  semester — ^taboret, 
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jewel  box,  and  a  piece  of  simple  furniture,  to  be  selected  by  the  pupil. 
Each  boy  pays  the  cost  of  the  material  in  each  article  he  makes  for 
himself.  These  projects  are  supplemented  from -time  to  time  by  tlie 
construction  of  various  articles  of  furniture  and  apparatus  for  the 
school,  inFolying  sometimes  individual  and  sometimes  c(Hnmunity 
effort. 

The  course  has  been  planned  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  principal 
woodworking  h&nd  tools  and  processes,  simple  wood  finishing,  and  a 
few  processes  in  cold  metals.  The  course  of  study  and  metliods  of 
instruction  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  many  other  cities,  the 
quality  of  work  being  somewhat  above  the  average.  Under  tho  pre- 
vailing conditions  of  large  classes,  limited  time,  and  restricted  facili- 
ties it  is  difficult' to  devise  courses  and  methods  that  will  involve  a 
greater  variety  of  activities  and  accomplish  more  for  the  time  and 
energy  expended. 

The  department  is  making  a  commendable  effort  to  work  out  a 
program  for  a  special  ungraded  class  of  boys,  meeting  one  period 
(45  minutes)  daily  in  the  shop.  This  experiment  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  fruitful  of  results  if  the  amount  of  time  were  doubl«i  or 
trebled,  and  the  instructor  permitted  to  make  an  aggressive  attack  on 
his  problem. 

The  prevocational  aim  receives  no  adequate  consideration  in  the 
manual-training  program,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  vocational 
guidance. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  announcement  of  the  Elyria  High  School  for  1916-17  coiitains 
outlines  of  the  following  courses : 

(1)  Classical  course,  college  preparatory;  offers  the  possibility  of 
electing,  in  the  freshman  year,  one  credit  in  general  science  or  manual 
training  or  arts  and  crafts. 

(2)  Commercial  course;  offers  the  possibility  of  electing,  in  the 
freshman  year,  one  credit  in  manual  training  or  arts  and  crafts. 

(3)  Industrial  course,  preparing  for  the  engineering  college,  or  for 
industry;  4.5  credits  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shopwork,  and  11 
credits  in  language,  history,  mathematics,  and  science. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  high-school  course  there  is  offered  a  special 
or  vocational  course,  six  years  in  length,  beginning  in  grade  7. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  time  in  grades  7  and  8  is  assigned 
to  shopworic,  and  one-half  of  the  time  in  grades  9  to  12  is  assigned 
to  shopwork  and  mechanical  drawing. 

According  to  the  announcement,  boys  are  assigned  to  this  special 
course  by  tJie  superintendent  "  after  careful  consideration  of  each 
case,  including  conference  with  the  teacher  and  parent  of  the  child." 

The  4»<n?  l8  to  fit  boys  who  would  otherwise  drop  out  of  school  for  efficient  In- 
tfnstrlal  wwriu    It  la  not  presumed  that  graduates  from  it  wm  have  covered  a 
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full  apprenticeship  course  in  any  line,  but  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  find  an 
occupation  in  which  they  may  become  good  workmen. 

The  course  of  study  theoretically  covers  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  four  years  in  the  high  school.  The  13  elementary  school 
boys  in  attendance,  however,  were  doing  sixth  as  well  as  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  work.  The  time  is  divided  equally  between  aca- 
demic and  manual  work.  Arithmetic  is  effectively  correlated  with 
shop  problems.  A  history  recitation  observed  was  stimulating  and 
full  of  interest.  The  discussion  turned  on  our  relations  with  Ger- 
many, and  the  pupils  raised  all  sorts  of  questions  pertaining  to  our 
international  relations.  They  were  evidently  reading  the  papers  and 
thinking,  and  they  needed  no  prodding. 

m 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  in  the  high-school  building  includes  the  following : 

Grade  manual  training  shop,  already  mentioned,  approximately 
48  by  38  feet;  occupied  three  entire  mornings  and  one  afternoon 
period  weekly  by  grade  classes,  one  afternoon  period  daily  by  high- 
school  (classes ;  contains  21  single  work  benches,  grindstone,  band-saw, 
demonstration  theater. 

Cabinet  shop^  approximately  40  by  25  feet;  occupied  one  period 
daily  by  special  ungraded  class;  contains  16  single  benches. 

Lathe  and  pattern  shop^  approximately  40  by  25  feet ;  occupied  six 
periods  daily  by  high-school  classes,  except  last  five  weeks  of  year, 
when  one  class  takes  foundry  practice  two  periods  daily;  contains 
15  single  benches,  11  wood-tarning  lathes,  demonstration  theater. 

Foundry^  approximately  40  by  25  feet ;  occupied  two  periods  daily 
for  five  weeks  by  high-school  class;  contains  small  iron  cupola  and 
equipment  for  16  students. 

Forge  shop^  approximately  45  by  30  feet;  occupied  two  periods 
daily  in  the  morning  and  two  periods  daily  in  the  afternoon;  con- 
tains 16  down-draft  forges,  with  anvils  and  tools. 

Mechanical  drawing -roam^  approximately  50  by  25  feet ;  occupied 
eight  periods  daily ;  contains  24  single  drafting  tables. 

The  cost  of  equipment,  including  the  Gates  School  shop,  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

Gates  School  shop $750 

Grade  manual  training  shop  (high-school  building) 1,000 

Cabinet   shop 550 

Lathe  and  pattern  shop 1,  700 

Foundry ^W 

Forjre  shop It  200 

Mill    room 1, 200 

Mechanical   drawing-room    (Including  additional  equipment   in 

storage) 4W 

Total •— .— $7. 700 


r 
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The  number  of  wood-turning  lathes  appears  to  be  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  present  enrollment  of  students  and 
course  of  study,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  equipment,  as  suggested 
by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  lathe  and  pattern  shop,  has  been 
approved.  Aside  from  this,  the  benches,  machines,  and  tools  have 
been  well  selected  and  arranged,  and  the  equipment  generally  shows 
evidence  of  careful  use. 

The  fact  that  a  part  of  the  equipment  is  not  used  to  its  full  capacity 
appears  to  be  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the  reduction  of  the  teaching 
staff.  The  foundry  and  forge  shop  will  not  be  used  to  capacity  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  if  a  more  liberal  and  aggressive  policy  were 
inaugurated  it  is  doubtful  if  the  remainder  of  the  equipment  would 
prove  more  than  adequate. 

A  room  approximately  40  by  100  feet  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
machine  shop,  to  be  equipped  at  a  later  date,  when  fourth-year 
classes  are  ready,  and  when  prices  for  equipment  return  to  normal 
levels. 

COUBSES  OF   STUDT. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  of  study  in  the  Elyria  high  school 
does  not  encourage  boys  generally  to  take  the  work  in  manual  train- 
ing. Since  students  in  the  classical  and  commercial  courses  "are 
limited  to  the  possibility  of  electing  one  credit  only  in  manual  train- 
ing, it  practically  means  that  only  those  take  this  work  who  elect 
either  the  industrial  course  or  the  special  vocational  course.  The 
industrial  course  is  intended  to  prepare  for  the  engineering  college 
or  for  entrance  into  industry,  and  the  special  vocational  course  is 
planned  for  boys  "who  would  otherwise  drop  out  of  school,"  and 
who  presumably  are  contemplating  employment  in  the  industries. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  with  few  exceptions  only  those 
boys  elect  these  courses  who  already  have  reason  to  expect  to  follow 
industrial  careers.  For  such  boys  the  work  has  a  measure  of  voca- 
tional value,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  policy  appears  to  ignore  (1)  the  potential  value  of  manual 
training  and  mechanical  drawing  as  a  part  of  the  general  education 
of  all  normal  boys,  and  (2)  the  prevocational  value  of  these  lines 
of  work  when  properly  presented  to  boys  who  desire  to  discover 
their  own  native  talents  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

The  same  courses  and  methods  can  not  well  be  made  to  serve  all 
three  aims:  Vocational,  prevocational,  and  general  education.  If 
the  dominant  aim  is  to  continue  to  be  vocational,  it  is  advisable  to 
modify  some  of  the  work  in  order  to  bring  it  in  closer  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  the  industries.  The  courses  in  forging,  pattern 
making,  and  architectural  drafting,  as  now  given,  seem  to  meet  these 
requirements  better  than  the  others.  Observation  of  the  work  in 
machine  design  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  student  occasionally 
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may  accept  a  principle  and  produoe  a  drawix^  whidi  lia  does  not 
fully  understand.  The  metliods  followed  in  the  cabinetmaking 
course  are  better  adapted  to  realize  the  general  education  aim  than 
the  vocational  aim.  In  both  of  the  courses  just  mentioned,  and,  per- 
haps, in  certain  others,  there  are  indications  that  the  pressure  of 
anxiety  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  course  has  caused  the  insU'uctor 
to  do  some  of  the  thinking  and  planning  and  preparation  of  .material 
that  should  form  a  part  of  the  student's  experi^ice. 

The  special,  or  vocational,  course  represents  a  progressive  move, 
and  with  proper  encouragement  should  render  a  valuable  service. 
Its  advantages  should  be  made  available  to  more  pupils.  Boys  who 
enroll  in  this  course  spend  two  periods  (90  minutes)  daily  in  shop- 
work,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  school  time  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  geography  in  the  seventh  year,  and  to  reading, 
arithmetic,  physiology,  and  English  in  the  eighth.  Beginning  with 
the  ninth  year,  one-half  of  each  day  (2.5  hours)  is  spent  in  drawing 
and  shopwork,  and  one-half  in  academic  subjects.  As  outlined  in 
the  prospectus,  the  drawing  includes  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing;  the  shopwork  includes  wood  turning,  gas  fitting,  plumb- 
ing, forging,  electricity,  pattern  making,  molding,  foundry,  machine 
shgp,  cabinetmaking,  machine  woodworking,  though  not  all  of  these 
courses  are  actually  given.  About  one  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  arith- 
metic and  industrial  geography,  and  the  remaining  hour  and  one- 
half  is  assigned  to  reading,  writing,  spelling,  history,  civics,  simple 
accounts,  and  elementary  science. 

The  special  course  is  an  adaptation  of  the  plan  of  the  elementary 
industrial  school  or  prevocational  school,  which  is  being  tried  in  a 
number  of  cities.  The  Elyria  authorities  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  progressive  attitude.  Further  additions  to  the  equipment 
available  will  be  necessary  before  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety. 

THE  MANUAIi-TRArNIKO  ^TAFF. 

There  are  five  instructors,  of  whom  one  teaches  full  time,  mechani- 
cal, architectural,  and  machine  drawing;  one  teaches  full  time,  pat- 
tern making,  cabinetmaking,  and  foundry;  one  teaches  full  time, 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  manual  training,  and  one  class  in  advanced 
cabinetmaking;  one  teaches  half  time,  forging;  (Mie  teaches  one  class 
daily — ^the  special  ungraded  class. 

tSAllKlMO  AND  KXFKBnCNCB. 

Of  the  five  members  of  the  staff,  one  reports  no  schooling  above 
high-school  grade;  three  have  had  some  professional  normal  train- 
ing; two  have  had  brief  courses  in  business  college;  three  have  taken 
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correspondence  sdiool  courses;  and  two  have  had  some  college  or 
university  work.  Disregarding  the  correspondence  course,  and  esti- 
mating a  summer  school  course  as  one-fourth  year,  the  average 
amount  of  schooling  above  high-school  grade  for  the  five  members 
of  the  staff  is  1.4  years. 

The  staff  includes  one  instructor  now  teaching  in  his  first  year,  one 
who  has  taught  5  years  (prior  to  September  1, 1916),  two  who  have 
taught  9  years  each,  and  one  who  has  taught  27  years,  the  average 
being  10  yeara 

EznsusNCB  iir  otheb  occupation  a. 

The  possibility  of  developing  at  least  a  United  variety  of  voca- 
tional courses  is  suggested  by  the  record  of  experience  in  occupations 
other  than  teaching.  Two  instructors  have  had  1  year,  one  has  had 
4:  years,  one  has  had  7  years,  and  one  has  had  43  years  of  experience 
in  occupations  other  than  teaching,  averaging  11.2  years  each.  The 
list  includes  12  different  occupations,  as  follows:  Blacksmithing, 
cabinetmaking  and  furniture  factory,  carpentry,  clerking  in  store, 
farming,  foundry,  machine-shop  work,  millwrighting,  paper  mill 
work,  pattern  making,  selling  subscriptions  and  advertising,  stone 
quarry  work. 

TBAININO  8INCS  ENTEBINO  THE  SKBVICS. . 

In  response  to  the  question,  ^  What  courses  have  you  taken  in  nor- 
mal school,  college,  university,  correspondence  school,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  your  work,  since  entering  the  service  of  the 
Elyria  school T'  three  instructors  report  as  follows:  One  has  taken 
five  summer-school  courses  in  institutions  offering  special  courses  for 
the  preparation  of  manual  arts  teachers,  and  four  correspondence 
courses ;  one  has  taken  a  nine  weeks'  course  in  a  normal  school ;  one 
has  taken  three  summer-school  courses  in  a  State  university,  one-half 
year  in  a  business  college,  and  two  correspondence  courses.  This  is  a 
very  creditable  showing  for  the  three  instructors,  and  indicates  a 
commendable  disposition  to  study  the  special  problems  of  the  manual 
arts  and  to  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  progress  in  this  rapidly  de- 
veloping field.  One  of  the  other  two  instructors  is  teaching  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  other  has  been  in  the  Elyria  school  system 
only  four  years. 

The  board  of  education  would  be  justified  in  taking  the  position 
that  the  rapid  evolution  of  educational  ideals  and  practices  lays 
upon  every  teacher  the  obligation  of  following  some  plan  of  defi- 
nite and  systematic  study  of  education.  If  such  professional  study 
be  desirable  for  regular  teachers,  it  is  practically  indispensable  for 
teachers  in  the  special  field  of  the  manual  arts,  where  much  experi- 
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mental  work  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  relation  to  programs 
and  methods  of  procedure. 

PROFESSIONAL  BEADING. 

The  members  of  the  manual-training  staff  were  asked  to  state  the 
titles  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  books  on  education  which 
they  had  read  during  the  past  two  years.  In  response  to  this 
question,  one  instructor  gave  no  report,  while  four  reported  a  total 
of  13  books  read,  as  follows:  Standards  in  Education.  All  the 
Children  of  All  the  People.  Forging.  Foundry  Practice.  Social 
Psychology.  The  Modern  School.  Vocational  Guidance.  The 
Teacher  and  the  Chifd.  High  School  Problems.  Schools  and  Ad- 
ministration. How  to  Study.  Rural  Problems.  The  Portland 
Survey. 

Of  the  four  instructors,  one  reported  one  book  read,  one  reported 
two  books,  one  reported  three,  and  one  reported  seven.  No  two  in- 
structors reported  the  same  book. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "  What  educational  periodicals  do 
you  read  regularly  ? "  the  five  instructors  reported  an  average  of 
three  magazines  each.  One  instructor  reported  one  magazine,  one 
reported  two  magazines,  one  reported  three,  one  reported  four,  and 
one  reported  five.  The  list,  which  includes  eight  different  magazines, 
is  as  follows,  together  with  the  number  of  teachers  by  whom  each  is 
read:  Architectural  Record,  1;  Industrial  Arts  Magazine,  3;  Man- 
ual Training  Magazine,  4;  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  3;  Ohio 
Teacher,  1 ;  Pathfinder,  1 ;  School  and  Society,  1 ;  School  Century,  1. 

The  facts  presented  in  connection  with  the  two  foregoing  lists 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  desire  for  improvement  on  the  part 
of  the  manual-training  teachers.  This  disposition  should  be  en- 
couraged by  those  in  authority.  A  supervisor  could  accomplish 
much  by  organizing  the  staff  into  a  study  class  for  the  purpose  of 
systematic  reading  and  discussion.  The  number  of  books  read  should 
be  many  times  greater. 

Additional  evidence  of  a  wholesome  professional  attitude  is  found 
in  the  memberships  in  educational  organizations  reported.  Of  the 
five  instructors,  one  is  a  member  of  one  professional  association, 
one  is  a  member  of  three  associations,  two  are  members  of  four  asso- 
ciations each,  and  one  maintains  membership  in  five  associations. 
Six  different  organizations  are  repi-esented.  The  list,  together  with 
the  number  of  teachers  reporting  membership  in  each,  is  as  follows : 
Cleveland  Manual  Training  Club,  3 ;  Lorain  County  Manual  Train- 
ing Club,  2;  Lorain  County  Schoolmasters'  Club,  5;  Northeastern 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  4 ;  Ohio  Industrial  Arts  Association,  1 ; 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  2. 


MANUAL  TBAINING. 
BECOMMEKDATIONS  OFFERED  BY  THE  STAFF. 

"Four  members  of  the  staff,  in  response  to  a  request,  o 
gestion  as  to  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the  department 
improved.    Their  suggestions  may  be  summarized  as  folio 

Relating  to  organization  and  administration:  1.  A  supervisor 
Ikiore  instructors  needed.     3.  Too   many  pupils,   and   too   many 
teacher,  in  some  cases.     4.  More  and  better  coordination  of  w 
5.  Insufficient  time  to  do  required  work  thoroughly.    6.  Too  many  i 
incorrigible  boys  in   special   classes.     7.  More  conferences   of  si 
needed. 

Relating  to  course  of  study  and  methods:  1.  More  judicious 
materials.    2.  More  reference  material  needed.    3.  More  efficient  i 
ence  material  available.    4.  Textbooks  for  supplementary  work  in  s 

Relating  to  physical  conditions:  1.  More  money  needed  for  eqi 
maintenance.  2.  More  Judicious  selection  of  equipment.  3.  Beti 
ment  of  equipment  4.  Stereopticon  or  reflectoscope,  or  both,  neec 
letic  field  and  gymnasium   needed. 

These  suggestions  afford  material  with  which  the  staff  i 
proceed  at  once  upon  an  aggressive  program  of  improvemc 
velopment  of  the  department,  if  given  the  right  kind  of 
In  the  attempt  to  establish  a  new  line  of  work  in  the  sc 
the  manual  arts,  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  "  save  money ' 
nating  efficient  and  authoritative  supervision.  The  meml 
manual-training  staff  are  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
seriously  handicapped  without  a  supervisor. 

SUMMARY. 

The  impressions  of  the  manual-training  staff  may  be  si 
as  follows: 

(1)  There  is  a  considerable  range  of  individual  qualif 
respect  to  professional  preparation  and  experience. 

(2)  In  respect  to  professional  ability,  personality,  anc 
strength,  the  staff  is  probably  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  1 
in  other  cities  of  Elyria's  class. 

(3)  The  inspiration  that  might  be  contributed  by  the 
of  a  competent  supervisor  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
is  the  work  of  the  several  members  of  the  staff  imperfec 
nated  but  there  is  lack  of  definiteness  and  direction  in  tl 
ual  efforts  toward  building  up  the  department  as  well  as  U 
fessional  self -development. 

(4)  The  professional  reading  and  study  reported  by  th 
of  the  staff  suggests  a  lack  of  definiteness  of  method  an 
as  well  as  lack  of  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best  of 
literature  in  this  special  field. 

61564^—18 ^18 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Supervisor, — ^The  next  step  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
manual  training  in  the  Elyria  schools  is  the  appointment  of  a  capable 
supendsor,  who.  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendeiit,  should  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  the  manual  training  and 
vocational  classes  from  the  first  grade  through  the  high  school.  He 
should  personally  direct  the  details  of  the  work  in  grades  7  to  12, 
inclusive.  An  assistant  supervisor,  preferably  a  woman,  should  be 
appointed,  to  whom  should  be  assigned  the  task  of  introducing  and 
directing  the  handwork  in  grades  1  to  6,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  supervisor. 

The  duties  of  the  supervisor  should  be  to  organize  the  department, 
to  supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  the  instruction  in  mechanical, 
architectural,  and  machine  drawing,  and  shopwork,  to  secure  better 
coordination  of  the  work  of  the  various  courses,  to  arrange  regular 
conferences  of  the  special  teachers  for  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
the  department,  to  organize  the  staff  into  a  group  for' professional 
reading  and  study,  and  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  He  should  be  a  man  worthy  of  a  salary  of  at 
least  $1,500,  and  should  not  give  more  than  half  time  to  teaching. 

The  duties  of  the  assistant  supervisor  should  be  to  confer  with  the 
regular  teachers  in  grades  1  to  6,  assisting  them  to  introduce  such 
types  of  handwork  as  they  are  now  prepared  to  handle,  and  to  meet 
the  teachers  in  small  groups  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
the  technic  of  such  additional  lines  of  work  as  it  may  be  decided  to 
introduce.  She  should  also  prepare  outlines  of  courses,  detailed 
directions  for  procedure,  and  arrange  for  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies.  She  should  give  not  more  than  half  time  to  teaching,  and 
the  salary  for  this  position  should  be  at  least  $1,200.* 

2.  Elementary  handwq^k, — Steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  the 
Elyria  schools  in  line  with  educational  progress  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  well-organized  scheme  of  handwork  for  grades  1  to  6. 
This  work  should  have  in  view  the  aims  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
dis^Mission.  In  the  l>eginning  the  lines  of  work  should  be  selected  to 
meet  the  capacities  of  the  various  teachers  to  handle  them,  but  notice 
should  be  given  that  after  a  reasonable  time  (say  September  1,  1921) 
grade  teachers  would  be  expected  to  teach  the  handwork  outlined  in 
the  coui-se  of  study.  A  departmentalized  system  in  grades  4,  6,  and 
6  may  be  encouraged,  by  which  one  teacher  in  a  building  would  be 
responsible  for  the  handwork  for  the  boys,  another  the  handwork  for 
the  girls,  another  the  music,  and  so  on. 

^  This  recommeDdatlon  becomes  inoperative  if  the  recommendation  made  In  Chapter  III, 
Administration  and  Siiperrislon,  be  adopted,  namely,  that  a  primary  laperTlBor  be 
appointed  who  la  qnalifled  to  direct  the  handworh  in  gradea  1  to  0. 
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3.  Time  (dlotment. — ^During  the  introdnctory  period  from  30  to  60 
mii.tites  per  week  should  be  allowed  for  handwork,  but  the  school 
program  and  course  of  study  should  be  readjusted  gradually  to  a 
more  liberal  allowanee.  At  first  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  im- 
possiUe  to  add  handwork  as  a  new  subject  to  a  curriculum  already 
crowded*  That  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  what  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, will  become  evident  after  the  teachers  have  had  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  the  work  under  favorable  conditions.  Ultimately 
it  would  be  found  practicable  to  set  aside  not  less  than  one-tenth  to 
one-eighth  of  the  present  school  time  in  grades  1  to  6  for  hand- 
work; that  is,  from  two  to  three  hours  per  week,  divided  up  into 
from  three  to  five  periods,  according  to  program  conditions* 

In  grades  7  and  8  (and  9  if  the  junior  high^school  plan  be 
adopted)  the  manual  arts  should  receive  not  less  than  one-fifth 
to  one-fourth  of  the  jHresent  school  time,  pr  five  to  seven  hours 
weekly.  The  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  time  for  this  purpose,  up  to  one-third  or  one- 
half,  for  groups  of  selected  pupils  under  special  conditions  on  an 
elective  basis. 

4.  Beorganizatian. — As  already  suggested,  a  place  for  elementary 
handwork  should  be  found  by  a  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study 
and  modified  methods  of  instruction  and  not  by  tlie  mere  mechanical 
process  of  displacing  something  old  in  order  to  add  something  new. 
It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  those  features  of  reorganization  and  method 
which  would  affect  the  handwork: 

{a)  To  the  extent  that  handwork  is  used  to  illustrate  and  reinforce 
the  instruction  in  other  subjects  (as  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history),  it  becomes  a  method  of  teaohing  these  subjects  and  does  not 
require  a  q)ecial  allotment  of  time  of  its  own.  By  thus  making  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  more  vital  and  concrete,  and  hence  more 
efficient,  the  same  ground  can  be  covered  in  less  time. 

(&)  Courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools  are  to  a  certain  extent 
an  inheritance  from  a  period  in  which  the  determining  factor  in  the 
organizati(Hi  of  the  curriculum  was  the  analysis  of  the  sibject  matter 
that  it  was  deemed  important  for  the  individual  to  learn.  Current 
scientific  studies  of  education  are  animated  by  the  disposition  to 
examine  the  processes  of  development  going  on  in  the  child,  the 
essential  factors  of  adjustment  to  environment,  and  the  necessary 
preparaticm  for  complete  functioning  as  an  adult  individual,  a 
human  being,  a  citizen  in  a  democracy,  capable  of  maintaining  him- 
self and  those  dependent  on  him.  The  course  of  study  is  being  ex- 
amined with  the  view  to  determining  its  fitness  to  contribute  to 
these  ends  rather  than  the  completeness  with  which  it  covers  the 
various  fundamental  fields  of  knowledge.  This  analysiB  has  already 
proceeded  far  enough  to  identify  certain  nonessential  material  in 
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several  school  subjects.     The  elimination  of  nonessential  material 
makes  for  more  effective  instruction  and  for  economy  of  time. 

(c)  More  time  for  handwork  may  be  had  by  a  redistribution  of 
subjects  in  the  various  years  of  the  elementary  school.  For  ex- 
ample, arithmetic:  Handwork  involves  all  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic,  and  affords  a  most  natural  and  concrete  method 
of  instruction  in  these  operations ;  this  fact,  together  with  the  serious 
questioning,  on  other  grounds  of  the  necessity  of  having  formal 
instruction  in  arithmetic  spread  over  so  many  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  suggests  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
results  in  arithmetic  with  much  less  expenditure  of  time  for  formal 
instruction. 

(d)  The  introduction  of  handwork  and  other  features  of  the  mod- 
ern school,  such  as  physical  exercises,  games,  dramatizations,  serves 
to  make  school  work  more  interesting  and  more  enjoyable,  so  that, 
even  if  the  aggregate  time  actually  devoted  to  instruction  is  not  ma- 
terially increased,  more  can  be  accomplished  with  less  fatigue  and 
with  greater  satisfaction  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

(e)  There  is  an  observable  tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  longer 
school  year  and  a  longer  school  day.  By  a  proper  distribution  of 
work  periods  and  recreational  features  it  should  be  possible  to  ac- 
complish the  following  ends:  Afford  more  time  for  proposed  new 
activities;  eliminate  largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  necessity  for  home 
work  for  both  teachers  and  pupils;  make  school  work  less  burden- 
some than  under  the  existing  program. 

(/)  There  is  also  an  observable  tendency  to  segregate  in  special 
classes  (1)  pupils  who  are  making  more  rapid  progress  through 
the  grades  than  the  normal  ratb  of  one  grade  per  year;  (2)  those 
who  are  slower  and  retarded;  and  (3)  those  who  are  below  normal, 
physically  or  mentally.  Pupils  of  these  types  constitute  special 
problems  and  should  have  special  treatment.  The  segregation  of 
these  pupils,  therefore,  makes  for  more  effective  and  more  economical 
use  of  the  time  of  all  concerned. 

5.  Scope  of  work. — The  object  in  view  should  be  a  well-organized 
and  articulated  scheme  of  handwork  running  through  the  entire  sys- 
tem, incorporating  the  best  features  applicable  to  local  conditions 
that  have  been  developed  by  progressive  cities,  with  lines  of  work 
of  suflScient  variety  and  scope  to  meet  the  approval  of  modem  edu- 
cational thought,  and  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  chil- 
dren at  successive  stages  of  growth. 

The  work  should  connect  intimately  and  efficiently  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  kindergarten  and  the  training  of  the  home  on  the  one 
side  and  with  the  practical  demands  and  actual  conditions  of  the  life 
careers  into  which  young  people  go  when  they  leave  school  on  the 
other. 
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The  work  in  the  first  four  years  should  be  adapted  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  requirements  of  the  reorganized  course  of  study,  and 
should  involve  the  manipulation  of  materials  and  processes  in  paper 
and  cardboard,  textiles,  basketry,  weaving,  and  drawing.  Beginning 
with  the  fifth  year  the  lines  of  work  may  well  diverge  with  the  vary- 
ing interests  of  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  boys  should  include  oppor- 
tunities for  work  in  thin  wood,  and  elementary  processes  in  book- 
binding, printing,  clay,  cement,  plaster,  and  such  other  groups'  as 
further  study  of  conditions  may  indicate. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  boys  should  carry  still  further 
the  problems  in  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  to  these  should  be 
added  suitable  work  in  copper,  brass,  iron,  leather,  cement  and  con- 
crete, electricity,  benchwork  in  wood,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The 
woodwork  might  well  include  some  simple  framing  and  carpentry. 
All  the  shopwork  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  cor- 
responding work  for  girls  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

More  systematic  and  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  study 
and  provide  for  the  needs  of  special  groups  of  children,  such  as  those 
who  are  for  any  reason  retarded  in  physical  or  intellectual  develop- 
ment or  in  their  progress  through  the  grades. 

With  the  increase  in  time  available,  it  will  be  possible  to  devote 
sufficient  attention  to  mechanical  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools 
to  enable  all  boys  to  make  and  read  simple  working  drawings,  and  to 
provide  for  a  few  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  architectural  or 
machine  drafting.  All  the  mechanical  drawing  should  be  practical 
in  character  and  in  accordance  with  approved  standards  of  drafts- 
manship. This  work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor 
of  manual  training,  and  taught  by  shop  teachers,  or  by  teachers  who 
are  familiar  with  shop  conditions  and  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
school  shopwork. 

6.  Aims  and  purposes. — It  should  be  expected  that  the  entire  school 
system  will  assume  a  new  point  of  view,  and  that  manual  training 
will  be  introduced,  not  so  much  as  a  new  subject  with  its  claims  and 
demands,  but  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  whole  system. 

The  service  rendered  to  children  by  the  manual  arts  should  not  be 
limited  to  its  contribution  to  general  education,  even  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  though  this  may  properly  be  the  primary  motive.  So 
long  as  children  are  permitted  to  abandon  permanently  their  birth- 
right of  school  privileges  at  the  immature  age  of  14  or  even  16  years, 
there  can  be  no  adequate  defense  of  an  educational  policy  that 
neglects  to  offer  in  the  school  some  rational  preparation  for  the  life 
struggle  which  these  children  are  allowed  to  enter. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  beginning  at  the  latest  with  the  seventh 
year  of  school,  the  prevocational  aim  for  most  children,  and  the  voca- 
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tional  aim  for  some  children^  should  have  definite  recognition  in 
the  public  schools.  While  the  influence  of  these  aims  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  work  in  the  manual  arts,  it  is  here  that  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  will  be  found  for  its  expression  and  development. 

By  ^^  prevocational  aim  ^'  is  understood  the  attempt  to  assist  boys 
and  girls  tq  study  their  own  capacities  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
environment,  to  '^  find  themselves,''  and  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
at  the  right  time  of  a  future  career  based  upon  some  adequate 
understanding  of  these  considerations  instead  of  drifting  helplessly 
into  whatever  chance  and  ignorance  may  offer. 

The  "vocational  aim''  will  be  served  by  any  course  of  activity 
which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  school  or  encouraged  elsewhere  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  that  assists  boys  and  girls  to  make 
some  progress  in  preparation  for  an  occupation  that  is  definitely 
anticipated. 

7.  Equipment. — ^The  equipment  and  arrangement  of  the  shops  for 
grades  seven  and  eight  (and  nine,  if  the  junior  high-school  plan  be 
adopted)  should  be  somewhat  different  from  those  now  in  use.  The 
type  of  shop  that  has  existed  in  the  past  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  traditional  school  ideals  of  class  units  and  rigid  programs, 
and  although  there  has  been  much  more  freedom  and  flexibility  in  the 
shop  than  in  the  usual  classroom,  there  is  need  of  still  further 
flexibility. 

The  new  type  of  shop  is  conceived  as  a  laboratory  in  which  real 
problems  may  be  considered  and  solved  by  the  pupils.  Such  prob- 
lems may  frequently  involve  other  processes  than  those  found  in 
woodworking,  and  it  is  desirable  to  provide  equipm^it  in  sufficient 
variety  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  confined  to  too  narrow  lines. 
The  transformation  in  shops  and  equipment  should  be  brought  about 
gradually  to  enable  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  new 
conditions.  Nothing  is  gained  by  adding  tools  or  materials  which 
teachers  are  not  qualified  to  use  ad^'antageously  and  efficiently. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  desired  lines  of  work  be  carried 
on  in  any  one  shop,  though  a  considerable  variety  of  work  may  be 
thus  provided.  The  object  in  view  is  to  provide  pupils  with  as  wide 
a  range  as  practicable  of  useful  experiences,  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished in  various  ways* 

8.  Course  of  study. — The  suggestions  made  herein  contemplate 
emphasis  upon  problems  which  require  constructive  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  stimulate  the  development  of  ingenuity  and  in- 
itiative in  dealing  with  new  situations,  insure  the  formation  of  cor- 
rect habits  of  technic  and  craftsmanship,  and  occasionally  demand 
cooperative  effort  in  which  the  students  work  together  in  groups  on 
a  single  project.  Too  often  school  training  has  tended  to  repress  in- 
dependence and  resourcefulness  in  the  child,  and  to  discourage  thft 
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eooperatiTe  spirit,  through  the  teacher's  preliminary  analysis  of 
proeesses,  and  throng  refinement  in  details  of  directions  for  pro- 
cednre.  These  faults  in  method  hav«  often  resulted  from  over- 
burdening the  teacher  with  too  many  pupils,  and  from  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  the  time  allowed. 

To  provide  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils  instead  of  by  the 
teacher  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  outline  eourses  of  models  or 
exercises.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  ideal  toward  which  public  school 
work  in  the  manual  arts  is  tending,  and  as  an  ideal  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  representing  a  type  of  work  that  produces  the  maximum  of 
interest  and  profit  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

At  the  same  time,  supervisor  and  instructor  must  not  be  permitted 
to  lose  sight  of  the  value  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  of  careful  analysis 
of  every  individual  problem,  and  of  definite  and  orderly  progression 
in  the  year's  work.  Too  much  enthusiasm  for  the  freedom  and  fas- 
cination of  the  practical-problem  method  of  work,  unrestrained  by 
insistence  upon  thoughtful  analysis  and  systematic  procedure,  can 
not  be  expected  to  produce  results  of  educational  value  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  energy  displayed.  The  best  teachers  will  be 
found  to  depend  much  on  the  analysis  of  each  problem  into  its  suc- 
cessive steps,  and  a  study  of  the  history  of  manual  training  will  show 
that  the  content  value,  or  educational  value,  comes  only  after  such 
analysis  has  been  made,  or  in  the  process  of  making  it.  For  this 
reason,  successful  teachers  endeavor  to  have  the  work  of  analyzing 
the  problem  done  by  the  pupil,  so  far  as  possible,  though  they 
recognize  that  in  the  earlier  stages  it  must  necessarily  be  done  by  the 
teacher. 

The  industrial  course  in  the  high  school  should  be  continued,  and 
modified  to  permit  students  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  college  to 
elect  a  larger  proportion  of  shop  work.  The  shop  work  courses  offered, 
and  methods  of  instruction,  should  be  based  on  the  opportunities 
open  to  boys  and  young  men  in  local  industrial  plants. 

The  special  vocational  course  should  be  continued,  and  facilities 
provided  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  offering  an  increased  variety  in 
shopwork.  The  student  in  this,  as  in  other  shop  courses,  should 
produce  many  articles  of  equipment  and  furnishings  required  by 
the  schools. 

The  regular  college  preparatory  curriculum  of  the  high  school 
should  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  more  electives,  thus  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities toward  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  entrance  requirements. 
Among  these  electives  should  be  included  as  wide  a  variety  as  pos- 
sible of  courses  in  shopwork  and  drawing,  in  as  many  grades  of  the 
curriculum  as  practicable,  in  view  of  the  prior  demands  of  the  tech- 
nical curricula. 
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9.  Library. — Steps  should  be  taken  as  early  as  practicable  to  pro- 
vide, for  the  use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  a  carefully  selected 
library  of  the  best  current  literature  in  the  fields  of  the  manual 
arts,  vocational  guidance,  and  vocational  education.  Some  of  the 
important  items  should  be  duplicated  and  supplied  to  all  shops  or 
classrooms  where  their  use  is  appropriate.  In  addition,  there  should 
be  a  small  collection  in  each  school  building  and  a  more  complete 
and  comprehensive  reference  library  at  the  high  school.  An  initial 
appropriation  of  $300  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50  for  this 
purpose  is  suggested. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


For  many  years  it  has  been  evident  that  the  public  school  offers 
more  definite  and  more  effective  service  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  can 
i:se  this  schooling  as  a  stepping-stone  to  further  training  in  college 
or  university  than  it  does  to  the  one  who  must  make  the  best  of  it 
as  preparation  for  a  life  career  without  the  higher  education.  The 
records  show  that  many  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  have 
dropped  out  of  school.  Wliile  the  significance  of  the  reasons  for 
these  withdrawals  is  still  more  or  less  in  dispute,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  emphasis  upon  the  aim  of  preparation  for  college  has 
operated  as  a  selective  force,  attracting  and  retaining  pupils  who 
can  be  held  to  this  aim  and  tending  to  eliminate  others. 

With  the  development  of  the  ideal  of  democracy  in  education, 
in  the  sense  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  there  have  come 
numerous  attempts  to  adapt  the  school  to  the  needs  of  all  children. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  at  times  to  confuse  the  issue  by  assum- 
ing that  the  proposal  to  ma,ke  education  vocational — ^that  is,  to  make 
it  prepare  definitely  for  some  useful  occupation — is  without  prece- 
dent and  therefore  dangerous.  Theoretically,  however,  the  primary 
aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  for  life;  our  higher  education  has 
always  had  specific  vocational  value.  This  value  is  not  discounted 
in  any  way  by  the  fact  that  higher  education  has  also  cultural  and 
general  values. 

One  of  the  great  educational  problems  of  the  day  is  to  add  voca- 
tional values  to  education  of  secondary  grade,  in  order  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  instead  of  only 
the  few  who  now  go  to  college,  without  sacrificing  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  cultural  and  general  education. 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  communities  has  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  notable  result  of  an  adequate  solution  of  this  problem 
wUl  be  to  hold  in  school  many  boys  and  girls  who  now  drop  out  under 
one  pretext  or  another,  and  thus  to  provide  the  schools  with  a  new 
clientele.  One  method  of  approach  to  this  problem,  therefore,  is  a 
study  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom  it  is  proposed  to  make  pro- 
visioiL 
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A  STUDY  OF  PUPILS  13  TO  16  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

• 

A  number  of  school  surveys  have  called  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  study  of  those  pupils  in  a  school  system  who  are  13,  14,  or 
15  years  of  age.  (1)  Boys  and  girls  both  begin  to  drop  out  of  school 
in  large  numbers  soon  after  the  age  of  14  or  15  years  is  reached ;  so 
that  at  or  before  this  period  is  the  latest  opportunity  to  study  a  cross- 
section  of  the  schodi  population  before  it  is  affected  seriously  by 
selective  elimination.  (2)  The  distribution  of  the  pupils  of  these 
ages  through  the  grades  gives  some  indication  of  the  success  of  tlie 
school  system  in  classifying  the  pupils.  (3)  The  study  also  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  schooling  which  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  are 
likely  to  receive  before  dropping  out  of  the  system.  (4)  Information 
concerning  the  nativity  of  the  pupils,  thmr  parents,  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  has  a  bearing  on  the  probable  stability  of  the 
population.  (5)  Information  concerning  the  occupations  of  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  the  occupations  which  the  pupils  them- 
selves expect  to  enter  is  significant  in  any  study  of  a  program  for 
vocational  education. 

An  inquiry  along  somewhat  similar  lines  was  conducted  in  the 
Elyria  High  School  and  is  reported  in  the  chapter  on  that  school, 
consequently  this  study  was  confined  to  the  elementary  schools.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  pupils  of  these  ages  were  found  in  the  high 
school  as  follows:  Thirteen  years  of  age,  7;  14  years  of  age,  59;  15 
years  of  age,  118 ;  total,  184. 

Complete  tables  summarizing  the  facts  found  in  this  inquiry  have 
been  prepared  and  submitted  in  manuscript  to  the  Elyria  Board  of 
Education.  To  save  space,  some  of  these  tables  are  omitted  from  Uie 
following  pages. 

Table  1. — Grade  distribution  of  pupils^  IS  to  15  years  of  age. 


QnOB. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

16  years. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

Boys.         Girls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Fifth 

5 
14 
3G 
20 

3 
12 

32 
35 

4! 

0 

1 

16 
22 

1 
1 
3 

9 
25 

63 
74 

5 

Sixth 

Seventh 

10 
11 
32 

6 
11 
28 

19 

46 

Eighth 

R1 

Tf>toil.„.    ,.... 

76 

92 

57 

46 

39                ^ 

171 

151 

Assuming  that  a  child  enters  school  at  6  years  of  age,  and  pro- 
gresses through  one  grade  each  yeiir,  the  normal  age  at  entrance  into 
the  eighth  grade  is  13  years.  Of  171  boys  13  to  15  years  of  age^  97,  or 
56.8  per  cent,  have  not  yet  reached  the  eighth  grade;  of  151  girls^  70, 
or  46.4  per  cent,  have  hot  yet  reached  the  eiglith  grade. 

The  birthplaces  of  these  pupils  and  of  their  fathers  are  shown  in 
Table  2.    Only  6.5  per  cent  of  the  children  are  foreign  born,  and  only 
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24.2  per  cent  of  the  fathers;  82.3  per  cent  of  the  children  were  born 
in  Ohio,  and  43.4  per  cent  were  bom  in  Elyria.  In  view  of  the 
small  proportion  of  foreign-bom  children,  it  is  evident  that  foreign 
birth  is  not  an  important  cause  of  retardation  among  the  322  children 
studied.  Its  relation  to  elimination  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
corresponding  study  of  children  of  these  ages  who  have  left  school. 

Table  2. — Birthplaces  of  pupils  and  their  fathers. 


Number  of  persons  bom  in  plaoea 
specified. 

Places  of  blrtlL 

Boyi. 

Fathers 

of 
boys. 

GMl. 

Fathers 

of 

girls. 

Elyria.  Ohio 

84 
64 
17 

18 
71 
36 

56 
61 
19 

17 

ElscnK-nere  in  Ohio 

61 

Elsevt  here  in  United  States 

28 

Total  in  United  States 

165 

115 

136 

106 

1 

Austrian  unwary 

1 

5 
1 
1 
6 

2 

3 

Balearia 

Canada 

......    -- 

4 

4 

England 

1 

VI 

Europe  (country  not  giyen) 

2 

(««rrnftny .'.....  7. ,..  .\ .  ^  --.......  r .  - , . ,-.-.. . ..-. 

Id 

1 
1 
1 

2 

8 

Ireland 

Italy 

1 

Orirn^y  Isif^ndii ,-...... - .  T ...    n  -.,.-.-.  r 

Russia. 

3 

6 
1 

9 

Scotland 

3 

Sveden 1 

2 

Wal« * 

1 

■ 



Total  for^j|gr.......r-. 

« 

38 

Ifi 

40 

*~  1 

Birthplace  not  Imported 

18 

5 

Grand  total 

171 

171 

151 

151 

Pupils  were  asked  for.  a  statement  of  intentions  regarding  further 
schooling.  Of  the  boys,  91.8  per  cent  definitely  intend  to  complete 
the  eighth  grade  before  leaving  school ;  74.2  per  cent  intend  to  go  to 
high  school;  while  only  50.9  per  cent  have  any  plans  for  school- 
ing beyond  the  high  school.  Of  the  girls,  all  but  one  intend  to  com- 
plete the  eighth  grade;  79.4  per  cent  intend  to  go  to  high  school; 
while  only  56.6  per  cent  have  any  plans  for  schooling  bey<Nid  the 
high  school. 

Many  boys  and  girls  report  intention  to  complete  the  eighth 
grade  and  to  attend  high  school,  which  in  all  probability  will  not 
be  realized.  Many  boys  and  girls  have  formulated  no  definite  plans 
for  the  future,  either  as  to  school  or  occupation,  chiefly  because  they 
have  received  no  intelligent  and  timely  assistance  in  this  direction. 

These  facts  suggest  something  of  the  complexity  of  the  task  of  the 
school  in  designing  courses  of  instruction  that  will  be  practictiliy 
helpful  to  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at  any  specified  point. 
They  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  stimulating  young  persons 
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to  consider  more  intelligently  the  uses  that  may  be  made  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  plan  ahead. 

Table  3. — Employment  of  hoys  and  girls,  IS  to  15  years  of  age,  outside  of 

school  hours. 


Employments. 


Chores^  odd  jobs 

Clerks  m  stores,  etc 

Delivery,  messenger  service. . 

Ilcipers 

Housework 

Miscellaneous 

Selling  and  delivering  papers. 


Total  number  reporting  employment. 


Reporting  no  employment. 
Not  reporting 


Total, 


Boys. 


10 

13 

9 

15 


»9 
35 


81 


86 
4 


171 


Girls. 


7 
«3 


16 


130 
6 


151 


1  Includes  helper  to  baggageman,  1;  baker,  1;  barber,  1;  Janitor,  2. 

*  Includes  caddy,  1;  farm  worker,  1;  laundryman,  1;  player  in  band,  1;  stable  boy,  1;  telephone  operator 
1;  muskrat  trapper,  2;  usher,  1. 
>  Includes  canay  maker,  1;  caring  for  child,  2. 

In  reply  to  the  question  about  plans  for  earning  a  living,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  boys  (32.1  per  cent)  are  undecided  or  fail  to  re- 
port a  choice  of  occupation,  while  fewer  than  one-fourth  of  the 
girls  (23.8  per  cent)  fall  in  this  class. 

Of  the  116  boys  who  express  a  choice,  90,  or  77.5  per  cent,  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  (44)  and  professional  pursuits  (46).  Of  the  115  girls 
who  express  a  choice,  93,  or  80.8  per  cent,  prefer  professional  pur- 
suits (55)  or  clerical  occupations  (38).  The  largest  single  group 
among  the  boys  comprises  36  mechanics;  among  the  girls,  19  teach- 
ers (or,  including  16  music  teachers,  35  in  all). 

Comparison  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  the  boys  and  girls  and 
the  opportunities  open  in  the  community  shows  entire  lack  of  rela- 
tion between  them.  Of  the  116  boys  who  express  a  choice,  37.9  per 
cent  prefer  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  and  39.6 
per  cent  the  professions,  w^hereas  the  proportions  of  these  groups 
among  males  employed  in  Elyria  are  64.2  per  cent  and  3.3  per  cent, 
respectively.  Similarly,  of  the  115  girls  who  express  a  choice,  47.8 
per  cent  prefer  professional  pursuits  and  2.6  per  cent  domestic  and 
personal  service,  whereas  the  proportions  of  these  groups  among 
females  employed  in  Elyria  are  18.7  per  cent  and  18.9  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  pereons  will  necessarily  find  employ- 
ment in  the  communities  in  which  they  grow  up  and  receive  their 
education ;  nevertheless  many  of  them  will  inevitably  be  disappointed 
if  their  education  does  not  include  some  study  of  the  vocational  op- 
portunities within  reasonable  distance. 
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Of  the  114  reasons  for  choice  of  occupation  assigned  by  the  boys, 
78  per  cent  are  included  in  four  groups:  A  liking  for  the  work, 
advice  of  relatives,  earning  a  living,  and  the  money  in  it;  84.'5  per 
cent  of  the  110  reasons  assigned  by  the  girls  fall  in  the  same  groups, 

A  study  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  these  boys  and  girls  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  choices  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  without  adequate  data  upon  which  to  base 
such  choice.  Only  within  very  recent  years  has  the  public  school 
begun  to  appreciate  its  responsibility  in  vocational  guidance,  and  it 
is  not  yet  common  to  find  groups  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  properly 
prepared  to  face  the  momentous  problem  of  choosing  a  life  work. 
If  the  school  is  really  expected  to  offer  an  education  that  prepares 
for  life,  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  much  less  to  justify,  a  program  that 
omits  all  study  and  discussion  of  the  practical  methods  by  which 
men  and  women  earn  their  living, 

A    STUDY    OF   THE    OLDER    BROTHERS    AND    SISTERS. 

Pupils  who  were  13  to  15  years  of  age  were  asked  to  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  "  under  21 
years  of  age  and  at  work."  To  these  older  brothers  and  sisters  a 
questionnaire  was  sent. 

Information  was  obtained  from  24  brothers  and  19  sisters  who 
filled  and  returned  the  blanks.  The  facts  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows : 

Of  the  43  brothers  and  sisters,  2  are  16  years  old;  6  are  17;  13 
are  18 ;  15  are  19 ;  and  7  are  20. 

Only  17  have  had  any  schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  and  only 
5  have  graduated  from  high  school. 

Only  5  brothers  and  5  sisters  report  that  they  draw  books  from  the 
public  library. 

Forty  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  of  these  18  were  born 
in  Ohio  and  14  in  Elyria. 

Thirteen  different  occupations  are  represented;  8  are  working  in 
factories  and  8  are  clerks;  no  other  occupation  has  more  than  3 
individuals. 

Of  the  43  individuals,  31  report  an  aggregate  of  78  positions  held 
since  leaving  school;  13  have  held  3  or  more  positions  each. 

Of  the  43  young  persons,  only  6  (1  male  and  5  females)  report 
that  they  have  taken  courses  in  evening  school  since  leaving  the 
public  schools,  and  only  7  (4  males  and  3  females)  report  enrollment 
in  correspondence  courses.  Of  the  13  courses  reported  (evening 
and  correspondence),  8  were  business  courses. 

The  number  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  involved  (43)  is  too 
small  to  form  the  basis  of  valid  conclusions.  The  facts  presented 
are  of  interest,  however,  as  confirming,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  find- 
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inga  of  studies  made  elsewhere  and  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lems of  vocational  adjustment  confronting  boys  and  girls  who  leave 
the  ptiblic  schools  without  completing  the  high  school  and  without 
definite  preparation  for  some  useful  and  congenial  occupatioflL 

Many  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  under  these  conditions 
have  not  established  studious  habits,  nor  have  they  the  ability  or 
the  disposition  to  analyze  the  various  factors  of  the  situations  into 
which  they  may  be  thrown  and  to  think  out  the  solution.  They  are 
frequently  the  ones  who  most  need  sympathetic  and  helpful  direc- 
tion in  a  study  of  themselves,  their  native  capacities  and  interests, 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  vocational  opportunity  and  demand. 

STUDY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IN   ELTKIA. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  distribution  of  wage  earners  by  occu- 
pation in  Elyria  and  10  other  cities  of  the  same  pc^ulatioii  class  as 
reported  in  the  Elyria  city  directory  and  the  United  States  census 
reports.    The  results  may  be  summarized  briefly,  as  follows: 

More  than  half  of  the  occupations  reported  in  Elyria,  S8  per 
cent^  fall  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  group. 
This  is  more  than  three  times  the  proportion  found  in  the  next 
largest  group,  trade  (commercial)  pursuits,  16.7  per  cent.  This 
preponderance  in  manufactures  and  the  industries  is  due  to  the  males 
rather  than  the  females^  the  largest  group  of  the  latter  being  found 
in  clerical  occupations — ^24.2  per  cent. 

Aside  from  laborers,  mechanics^  and  factory  operatives^  the  lai^iest 
groups  of  occupations  among  the  males  are:  Ptopiietors  and  man- 
agers of  stores  and  other  establishments,  442;  presidents,  superin- 
tendents, and  other  company  and  corporation  officials,  282.  Of 
the  38  remaining  classifications  only  5  have  more  than  90  individuals 
reported  in  each. 

Among  the  females  the  largest  groups  are:  Accountants,  book- 
keepers, cashiers,  clerks,  stenographers,  268;  domestic  and  personal 
service,  unclassified,  197;  teachers,  114;  retail  store  emplojrees,  114. 
Of  the  remaining  18  classifications  only  3  have  more  than  36  indi- 
viduals reported  in  each* 

Compared  with  other  cities  of  somewhat  larger  total  populaticm, 
Elyria  offers  boys  and  men  much  greater  opportunity,  proportion- 
ately, in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  somewhat 
greater  opportunity  in  trade  (commercial)  pursuits,  but  rather 
meager  opportunities  in  the  other  principal  groups  of  occupations. 

Elyria  offers  girls  and  women  substantially  equal  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  five  different  groups  of  occupations:  Clerical,  manufac- 
turing  and  industrial^  domestic  and  personal,  professional,  trade 
(commercial). 
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The  number  of  employed  females  is  proportionately  mudi  less  than 
the  number  of  employed  make  in  Eljrria  as  ecmipared  with  other 
cities.  The  number  of  females  is  34.8  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
males  in  the  44  dties;  29  per  cent  in  the  10  cities;  but  only  16.9  per 
cent  in  Elyria.  Vocational  opportuniti^  for  girls  and  women  in 
Elyria  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  c^n  to  boys  and  men,  though 
they  are  much  more  diversified. 

The  particular  occupation  in  which  the  largest  numbers  of  oppor- 
tunities have  been  found  are  as  follows :  Males — ^Factory  operatives, 
laborers,  mechanics,  steam  and  electric  railway  employees,  officers 
and  proprietors  of  corporations  and  businesses,  retail  store  employees. 
Females — ^Betail  store  employees,  teachers,  domestic  and  personal 
service  (cooks,  domestics,  housekeepers,  maids,  seamstresses,  laun- 
dresses, cateresses),  clerical  occupations  (accountants,  bookkeepers, 
cashiers,  clerks,  stenographers). 

KANUFACTUBES  IK  KLTRIA, 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Elyria*  was  $7,324,000  in 
1909  and  $9,486,000  in  1914,  an  increase  of  29.5  per  cent  during  tive 
years.  During  the  same  period  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  in- 
creased 86.2  per  cent;  primary  horsepower  utilized,  19.4  per  cent; 
amount  paid  for  wages,  11.8  per  cent;  cost  of  materials  consmned, 
11.6  per  cent;  value  of  {otKlucts,  9  per  cent;  value  added  by  manu- 
facture (value  of  products  less  cost  of  matmals),  5.8  per  cent. 

Elyria  is  not  a  single-industry  center,  since  no  one  industry  is  so 
prominent  as  to  dominate  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  for  a  com- 
munity of  its  size  the  variety  of  factories  and  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts is  unusual.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  products  may 
be  enumerated,  as  follows:  Automatic  machinery;  automobile  en- 
gines, parts,  and  accessories;  belting;  bicycle  and  motorcycle  saddles; 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables;  concrete  blocks;  drugs  and  chemicals; 
dyes;  enameled  ware;  fiour  and  feed;  fniHaces  and  stoves;  golf  balls; 
loe;  iron  and  steel  (eastings,  forgings,  plates,  tubing,  tools,  etc.)  ;  lace 
machine  parts;  stockings;  talking  machines. 

MMiy  factories  and  other  places  of  employm^it  were  visited  and 
employers  and  workers  consulted  as  to  the  most  immediate  educa- 
tional needs.  As  the  result  of  these  conferences  the  following  sug- 
gestions were  formulated: 

1.  Very  few  workers  under  18  years  of  age  were  found.  The 
employers  consulted  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  preference  for 
beginners  at  least  18  years  old,  except  for  definitely  juvenile 
occupations. 

2.  While  there  are  many  occupations  for  which  the  public  schools 
as  now  conducted  offer  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  definite 
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preparation,  employers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  boys  and  girls  remain  in  school  at  least  until  graduation  from 
high  school. 

3.  The  opinion  was  frequently  expressed,  however,  that  the  schools 
can  do  much  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to  insure  the  future 
vocational  success  of  young  people. 

4.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  more  thorough  grounding 
in  the  so-called  fundamentals  of  education  on  the  part  of  young  peo- 
ple as  they  come  from  the  public  schools.  Especially  is  it  felt  that 
these  subjects  might  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  function  more 
effectively  in  business  and  industrial  life. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mathematics  would  be  of  definite 
value  to  many  employees  in  chemical  works,  laundries,  dry-cleaning 
establishments,  and  others. 

6.  By  the  use  of  such  devices  as  stock  tickets,  time  and  cost  records, 
and  job  routes  the  work  in  school  shops  can  be  made  more  practical, 
and  boys  can  thus  be  sent  into  the  factories  with  better  understanding 
of  industrial  shop  methods  and  requirements. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  real  need  exists  for  practical  evening  courses 
for  skilled  workers  in  a  number  of  trades,  including  carpenters, 
machinists,  plumbers,  pipe  fitters,  electricians,  as  well  as  for  em- 
ployees of  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  railway  companies, 
retail  stores,  and  others. 

8.  A  part-time  arrangement  of  classes  for  younger  employees  in 
retail  stores  seems  practicable.  During  the  several  busy  periods  that 
occur  annually,  groups  of  extra  workers  may  be  employed  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  the  remainder  of  the  year  being  spent  in 
school. 

9.  In  Elyria  factories,  as  elsewhere,  many  occupations  do  not  fur- 
nish material  for  definite  courses  of  instruction,  and  make  no  re- 
quirements upon  the  workers  for  which  specific  instruction  can  be 
given  outside  of  the  factory.  In  many  establishments  the  skilled 
workers  do  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 

10.  There  appears  to  be  great  variety  of  experience  in  respect  to 
labor  turnover.  Some  employers  report  a  very  stable  working  force, 
and  others  just  the  reverse.  In  one  factory  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  workers  had  been  employed  two  months  or  less. 

PRESENT  PROVISION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Aside  from  certain  courses  offered  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  which  have  some  vocational  value,  the  opportunities  for 
vocational  education  at  present  open  to  young  people  in  Elyria  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  special  vocational  course  in  the  public  schools,  six  years  in 
length,  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade. 
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2.  The  technical  course?  in  the  public  high  school,  which  have 
vocational  value  for  certain  pupils. 

3.  The  commercial  course  in  the  public  high  school.  In  this  course, 
vrhich  is  four  years  in  length,  the  student  spends  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  time  on  commercial  subjects.  The  course  is 
administered  by  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  teacheis  stenography, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  and  business  forms,  and 
the  other  teaches  commercial  geography  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

The  course  does  not  include  banking  nor  instruction  or  practice  in 
the  use  of  such  office  appliances  as  the  mimeograph,  multigraph,  and 
computing  machines.  For  several  years  past  the  graduates  of  the 
commercial  course  have  averaged  about  15  annually,  one- fourth  of 
the  total  number  graduating.  It  is  said  that  the  work  of  the  instruc- 
tors is  so  heavy  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  follow  up  closely  the 
work  of  graduates  or  to  keep  in  touch  with  specific  demands  of  the 
positions  in  which  graduates  are  likely  to  go. 

4.  The  normal  training  course  in  the  public  high  school. 

5.  The  Elyria  Business  College,  a  private  institution  which  was 
established  in  1896  and  incorporated  in  1899.  This  is  a  coedtica- 
tional  school  of  secondary  grade  (for  white  pupils  only),  offering 
two  principal  courses — ^bookkeeping  and  stenography.  Two  years  of 
high-school  work  are  required  for  entrance,  and  pupils  must  be  not 
less  than  1(1  years  of  age.  The  courses  are  planned  to  occupy  6 
months,  and  most  students  actually  complete  them  in  from  6  to  6J 
months.  The  school  is  open  12  months  in  the  year  for  day  classes 
and  10  months  for  evening  classes. 

The  classes  offered  include  the  following  subjects:  Bookkeeping, 
special  penmanship,  special  class  for  teachers  of  commercial  branches, 
stenography,  stenotypy,  commercial  law,  commercial  arithmetic,  busi- 
ness correspondence,  adding  machine,  multigraph,  filing  devices, 
bank  work.  In  addition,  a  number  of  special  courses  in  the  common 
branches  are  offered  to  meet  the  demand  of  pupils  from  the  public 
schools  who  wish  to  "  make  up  "  work.  Four  teachers  are  employed 
for  the  work  of  instruction. 

The  quality  of  work  observed  in  the  Elyria  Business  College  was 
very  good.  There  was  more  evidence  here  than  in  the  public  high 
school  of  an  effort  to  connect  the  instruction  definitely  with  the  ascer- 
tained demands  of  business  positions  to  be  filled,  and  to  follow  up 
graduates  in  order  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

PROGRAM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Ibe  steps  to  be  followed  in  the  further  development  of  a  program 
for  TQwrinonal  education  may  be  analyzed  as  follows:  (a)  Vocational 
guidance,  (6)  prevocational  education,  (c)  vocational  schools  or 
classes. 

ei664'*— 18 ^19 
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VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE. 

One  of  the  significant  phases  of  recent  progress  in  education  is 
in  the  development  of  a  type  of  school  or  department  designed  to 
assist  boys  and  girls  approximately  from  12  to  16  years  old  to  a 
l)etter  understanding  of  (1)  their  own  abilities,  (2)  of  the  oppor- 
tunities ajforded  to  do  the  world's  work,  and  (8)  of  the  best  pos- 
sible use  to  be  made  of  such  abilities  and  such  opportunities.  When 
work  with  this  object  in  view  has  been  undertaken  in  a  more  or  less 
formal  way  as  a  classroom  study  and  through  individual  confer- 
ences between  teacher  and  pupil,  with  or  without  visits  to  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  and  individual  studies  and  researches, 
it  has  been  referred  to  as  **  vocational  guidance." 

The  importance  of  this  work,  when  conducted  by  properly  pre- 
pared teachers  and  directors,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  results 
achieved,  have  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  localities. 

It  is  recommended  that  work  having  these  objects  in  view  be 
begun  in  the  Ely ria  schools  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  it  be  encour- 
aged and  extended  as  rapidly  as  suitable  persons  can  be  found  or 
prepared  to  direct  it  The  responsibility  for  the  work  in  vocational 
guidance  should  lodge  primarily  with  the  school  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  work  in  manual  arts  and  vocational  subjects,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  unity  of  aim  and  coordination  of  effort  in 
these  closely  related  fields. 

PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

When  the  studies  in  vocations  are  developed  to  the  extent  that 
special  equipment  is  provided,  so  that  the  student  may  participate 
in  practical  shop  and  laboratory  activities  on  real  projects  selected 
from  a  number  of  typical  or  fundamental  vocations,  with  sufficient 
time  assigned  to  the  practical  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  pupil 
may  be  able  to  form  for  himself  an  intelligent  relative  estimate  of 
his  fitness  for  the  various  types  of  vocation  in  which  he  thus  engages, 
as  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  a  life  career.  To  such  special  school 
or  class  has  been  given  the  title  of  "  prevocational  school"  or  "pre- 
vocational  class."  In  the  Elyria  schools  the  earlier  years,  of  the 
SIX -year  special  vocational  course,  noted  above,  are  intended  to  meet 
this  need. 

Tlie  prefix  "  pre-"  implies  a  special  kind  of  training  that  precedes 
vocational  training,  and  hence  is  not  itself  vocational.  It  is  designed 
for  the  young  person  who  has  not  yet  made  a  choice  of  vocation,  or  a 
choice  among  several  opportunities  for  vocational  education  that  are 
offered,  and  who  is  presumed  to  receive  therefrom  definite  aasistanoe 
in  the  making  of  such  choices. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  term,  "-vocational,"  implies  a  considerable 
variety  of  activities  and  a  broad  outlook  into  possible  future  careers. 
In  order  to  be  entitled  properly  to  the  use  of  the  term,  a  program 
for  prevocatumal  education  should  embrace  a  variety  of  activities 
sufficient  to  include  some  representation  of  each  of  the  important 
groups  of  possible  vocations,  from  among  which  it  is  assumed  that  a 
choice  is  to  be  made.  Tliere  should  be  included  something  corre- 
sponding to  the  introductory  phases  of  each  of  the  main  subdivisions 
of  vocational  education  (professional,  agricultiu:al,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  home  making),  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a  definite 
vocational  course  in  some  one  of  which  presumably  will  be  open  as 
soon  as  a  choice  can  be  made. 

The  importance  of  practical  work  in  this  field  is  realized  by  re- 
flecting upon  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  vocational  school 
that  would  follow  from  limiting  its  efforts  to  those  who  oome  to  it 
after  having  made  rational  and'  fairly  definite  choices  of  future 
careers,  based  upon  such  trying  out  as  might  be  afforded  in  a  broadly 
conceived  prevocational  school.  It  is  the  common  experience  of  the 
vocational  school — ^whether  the  trade  school,  the  business  college,  the 
normal  school,  or  the  divinity  school — ^to  find  that  many  candidates 
apply  for  admission  whose  determination  to  prepare  for  and  to  pur- 
sue a  given  vocation  is  based  upon  chance  considerations,  rather  than 
upon  an  ascertained  or  demonstrated  fitness  for  success  in  the  chosen 
calling. 

In  the  aggregate,  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy,  and  vast  sums 
of  money,  have  been  expended  in  attempts  to  prepare  persons  for 
occupations  in  which  they  can  not  be  successful  or  contented.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  expenditure  might  be  saved  to  the  individ- 
ual, to  the  school,  and  to  society  by  a  well-organized  plan  for  assist- 
ing young  persons  to  "  find  themselves.'' 

The  studies  reported  in  the  preceding  pages  suggest  that  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  prevocational  work  should  be  introduced :  For  boys — 
shopwork  in  metal,  wood,  and  leather;  electricity;  salesmanship; 
and  business  organization  and  methods ;  for  girls — commercial  sub- 
jects, salesmanship,  and  business  methods;  cooking,  sewing,  and 
home  making.  It  is  recommended  that  experiments  be  undertaken, 
especially  in  grades  7  and  8,  to  determine  what  additional  types  of 
prevocational  classes  will  be  most  helpful  to  Elyria  boys  and  girls. 

Plan  for  prevocational  clasfies. — The  special  vocational  course 
beginning  with  the  seventh  school  year,  now  in  operation  in  the 
Elyria  schools,  affords  an  excellent  basis  on  which  to  build  a  pre- 
vocational school  organization.  If  a  course  of  training  is  to  be  for- 
mulated, however,  which  will  help  boys  and  girls  to  find  themselves 
and  enable  them  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  their  work  for  the 
future,  it  mtist  be  a  varied  one.  What  is  needed  is  carefully  organized 
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training  in  practical  activities,  which  will  include  experiences  from 
all  of  the  fields  of  employment  mentioned  above,  and  from  such  other 
fields  as  further  study  may  determine.  The  plan  should  include  a 
series  of  jobs,  projects,  or  enterprises,  which,  in  their  accomplish- 
ment, will  give  to  the  pupils  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  processes  and  requirements  in  these  typical  groups  of 
occupations. 

Essential  features, — Experience  in  other  school  systems  has  shown 
tliat  certain  conditions  are  essential  to  success  in  this  undertaking : 

1.  At  least  one-half  of  the  time  in  school  should  be  devoted  to  the 
various  lines  of  practical  activity.  SuflScient  time  must  be  allowed 
to  accomplish  definite  results  in  each  occupational  field.  A  six-hour 
school  day,  with  two  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  has  found  favor 
in  a  number  of  places. 

2.  One-half  the  time  should  be  given  to  related  work  in  language, 
mathematics,  elementary  science,  industrial  geography,  industrial 
history,  and,  in  general,  to  preparation  for  intelligent  understanding 
of  and  active  participation  in  civic  and  social  responsibilities. 

3.  The  work  should  be  offered,  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  on  an 
elective  basis,  but  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  likely  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  should  be  encouraged  to  take  it.  This  department  should 
be  maintained  on  the  same  basis  of  dignified  and  serious  endeavor 
as  any.  other,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  special  provision 
for  incorrigibles  or  for  pupils  physically  or  mentally  backward. 

4.  As  already  indicated,  there  must  be  variety  in  the  practical 
activities  undertaken,  in  order  to  give  insight  into  a  number  of 
typical  vocational  fields. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  chosen  who  have  had  sufficient  experience 
in  the  occupations  represented  in  the  course  of  study  to  relate  the 
instruction  to  actual  conditions  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world.  The  closest  relationship  should  be  maintained  also  between 
the  shopwork  and  the  related  work.  The  success  of  prevocational 
work  is  dependent  in  large  degree  upon  the  teacher's  power  to  hold 
i-nd  interest  the  pupils  and  upon  his  qualities  of  adaptability,  origi- 
nality, initiative,  and  keen  interest  in  the  successful  handling  of  the 
problem. 

6.  There  should  be  not  less  than  one  year,  and  preferably  two 
years  (the  seventh  and  eighth),  during  which  the  pupil  engages  in 
several  typical  lines  of  shopwork  or  laboratory  work,  successively, 
followed  by  a  period  of  one  year  or  more  in  which  he  may  specialize 
in  a  chosen  line. 

7.  The  pupils  should  be  grouped  in  sections  of  not  to  exceed  15 
to  18  each,  in  order  to  permit  a  degi-ee  of  individual  instruction. 

Course  of  study, — The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  suggested  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years  is  as  follows : 
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SEVENTH  TEAR. 

Boys:  Woodworking,  half  year,  three  hours  per  day.  Metal  work,  half  year, 
three  hours  per  day. 

Girls:  Home  economics,  entire  year,  three  hours  per  day. 

Boys  and  girls :  Related  subjects,  entire  year,  three  hours  per  day. 

EIGHTH   YEAB. 

Boys:  Leather  work,  one-fourth  year,  three  hours  per  day.  Electrical  con- 
struction, one-fourth  year,  three  hours  per  day.  Commercial  subjects,  half 
year,  three  hours  per  day. 

Girls :  Commercial  subjects,  half  year,  three  hours  per  day.  Home  economics, 
half  year,   three  hours  per  day. 

Boys  and  girls :  Related  subjects,  entire  year,  three  hours  per  day. 

pnACTICAL  WOBK. 

Woodtcorking, — To  include  (1)  bench  work  and  cablnetmaklng,  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  schools;  (2)  cari)entry, 
problems  In  laying  out  and  erecting  small  frame  structures,  such  as  garage, 
poultry  house,  and  repair  work;  (3)  study  of  tools,  machines,  materials,  meth- 
ods of  production. 

Metal  work. — ^To  Include  (1)  bench  work  in  cold  metals;  (2)  forging,  simple 
toolmaking;  (3)  foundry  practice;  (4)  pipe  cutting,  threading,  and  fitting; 
applied  so  far  as  possible  to  practical  problems  in  construction  and  repairs 
which  may  develop  in  connection  with  the  equipment  of  the  shops. 

Leather  work. — To  Include  (1)  study  of  the  processes  of  producing  commer- 
cial leather  from  the  hide — cleaning,  curing,  tanning,  splitting,  dyeing,  finish- 
ing, etc.;  (2)  construction  and  repair  of  articles  made  of  leather  in  a  few 
typical  lines  such  as  belts  and  purses,  harness,  etc. 

Electrical  construction. — ^To  Include  elementary  work  in  battery  construc- 
tion, magnetism,  induction,  wiring,  electrical  measurements,  and  testing;  ex- 
periments with  batteries,  induction  coils,  and  the  wiring  of  bell,  telegraph, 
and   telephone   circuits. 

Commercial  subjects. — To  include  a  variety  of  units  sufficient  to  give  a  broad 
Insight  into  the  important  subdivisions  of  commercial  employment,  without 
attempting  to  develop  specialized  technic  in  any  line  to  the  point  of  encourag- 
ing premature  entrance  upon  occupation.  The  units  should  include  typewrit- 
ing, stenography,  bookkeeping,  accounting,  filing  systems,  office  devices  and 
practice,  commercial  forms,  elementary  commercial  law,  salesmanship,  business 
meihods,  and  organization. 

Drawing. — Elementary  in  character,  practical,  and  related  directly  to  the 
projects  undertaken  by  the  pupils  In  the  various  shop  and  laboratory  courses. 

Some  economics. — To  Include  elementary  work  in  a  variety  of  units  designed 
to  give  a  broad  insight  into  the  problems  of  homemaking — foods  and  cookery, 
textiles  and  clothing,  household  furnishings,  marketing,  household  accounts, 
house  planning  and  decoration,  household  sanitation,  laundering,  home  nursing, 
care  of  children,  and  general  housewifery. 

BELATED   SUBJECTS. 

I 

English. — Language  work  based  on  reading,  much  of  the  reading  to  bear 
mwn  occupations,  industry,  and  business.  Composition,  dealing  with  the  prac- 
tical activities  carried  on  In  the  school,  business  correspondence,  business  forms, 
spelling,  penmanship. 
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Mathematics. — ^To  be  of  a  very  practical  nature,  Including  fundamental  pro- 
cesses, short  methods  used  in  business,  business  and  industrial  mathematics, 
with  emphasis  on  immediate  application  to  the  practical  activities  of  the  school. 

History  and  geography. — Closely  interrelated,  and  dealing  primarily  with  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  ot  the  city,  State,  and  country. 

Civic  and  social  duties. — Relation  of  tlie  individual  to  the  country,  State, 
jind  community;  relation  of  the  worker  to  his  work,  to  his  employer,  and  ti» 
his  fellow  workmen;  duties  and  responsibilities,  civic  and  social,  with  special 
rofereuce  to  sanitation,  personal  hygiene,  etc. 

Science. — ^To  include  elementary  units  of  work  dealing  with  the  more  im- 
portant chemical,  physical,  and  biological  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
the  practical  activities  of  the  school  and  everyday  life.  Eadi  unit  of  project 
should  have  for  its  aim  the  study  and  mastery  of  some  scientific  principle  hav- 
ing a  practical  application. 

Suggested  third  year. — For  pupils  who  can  not  be  induced  to  follow 
some  one  of  the  four-year  high-school  curricula  it  is  suggested  that 
a  third  year  of  work  be  provided  based  on  the  two  years  of  prevo- 
cational  instruction  outlined  above.  This  class  may  take  one  or  all 
of  the  following  forms: 

(1)  A  day  vocational  claas^  in  which  the  pupil  definitely  specializes 
in  some  (me  line,  chosen  by  himself  in  consultation  with  his  advisors, 
in  the  light  of  his  experiences  during  the  first  two  years.  From  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  time  should  be  taken  up  with  intensive 
work  in  the  shop  and  drafting  room,  and  the  remainder  with  such 
rolated  studies  as  will  best  aid  him  to  prepare  for  the  vocation  in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  specialize. 

(2)  A  cooperative  class.  In  this  plan  the  pupils  are  paired,  one 
pupil  being  in  school  while  his  mate  is  in  the  store  or  factory.  Each 
individual  thus  attends  school  on  alternate  days,  weeks,  or  fortnights, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  works  in  store  or  factory  the  remainder  of 
the  time.  The  successful  administration  of  this  plan  requires  the 
careful  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  school,  employers,  pupils, 
and  parents.  It  has  many  other  advantages  besides  that  of  prolong- 
ing the  period  of  education  for  boys  and  girls  who  would  otherwise 
drop  out  of  school. 

(3)  A  part-time  class^  to  which  boys  and  girls  would  coroe  front 
their  places  of  employment  for  one  or  two  half -days'  instructioii  per 
week.  In  this  plan  the  school  time  may  be  devoted  entirely  to  book- 
work  or  divided  between  bookwork  and  shopwork,  or  otherwise 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  group. 

Relation  to  the  reguUvr  school  work. — ^The  prevocational  sc-hool  is 
planned  primarily  for  boys  and  girls  of  normal  capacity  and  attain- 
ments who  look  forward  to  leaving  school  at  a  relatively  early  age 
in  order  to  go  to  work  and  who  desire  the  help  of  the  school  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  as  to  what  line  of  work  they  may  enter  with  the  great- 
est prospect  of  success.  Instruction  of  the  type  contemplated  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  service  even  to  boys  and  girls  who  subsequently 
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go  to  eollege  and  university,  but  it  should  make  its  greatest  appeal 
to  those  who  will  probably  go  no  further  than  the  high  school. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  corresponds  to  the  last  two  years  of  the 
regular  elementary  school  course  and  requires  the  same  amount  of 
time  for  its  oconpletion.  In  general,  completion  of  the  regular  sixtli 
year's  work  should  be  required  for  entrance,  but  liberal  exceptions 
should  be  made  in  favor  of  pupils  13  or  14  years  of  age  who  are 
manifestly  able  to  prc^t  by  the  advantages  offered. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  admitting  graduates  of  the  two 
years'  prevocational  course  to  the  technical  and  commercial  courses 
of  the  high  school  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the 
prevocaticmal  school  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  If  at  any 
time  in  the  future  the  public  school  system  of  Elyria  should  be  reor- 
ganized so  as  to  provide  for  an  intermediate  or  junior  high  school, 
covering  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years,  the  plan  here  i^'oposed 
for  a  prevocational  school  is  well  adapted  to  fit  in  with  such 
reorganization. 

VOCATIONAL  CLASSES. 

A  sufficient  number  of  employers  and  workei*s  were  interviewed  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  demand  for  more  education,  both 
general  and  specific,  although  no  employer  was  found  who  was  pro- 
viding for  or  encouraging  the  education  of  his  employees  in  any 
effective  way.  Both  employers  and  workers  welcomed  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  public  school  can  and  will  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of 
adult  workers. 

The  public-school  system  has  organized  a  few  evening  classes  for 
employed  workers,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Elyria  Business  Col- 
lege and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  More  determined 
effort,  better  correlation  of  plans,  and  more  adequate  facilities  are 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  technical  courses  in  the  high  school 
and  the  special  vocational  course  beginning  with  the  seventh  year  be 
strengthened  and  extended.  The  former  should  not  make  prepara- 
tion for  the  engineering  college  their  chief  aim,  but  should  adjust 
themselves  more  definitely  to  the  demands  of  industry  and  business 
and  address  themselves  to  the  twofold  task  of  assisting  young  people 
to  determine  the  directions  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  succeed, 
and  of  preparing  them  for  high-grade  positions  in  industrial  and 
commercial  life.  The  latter  should  aim  to  retain  its  pupils  as  long 
as  possible,  but  should  recognize  the  fact  that  many  boys  and  girls 
will  not  remain  to  complete  a  six  years'  course,  and  should  consider 
the  desirability  of  making  numerous  definite  connections  with  the 
vocations.  Suggestions  concerning  modification  of  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  of  this  course  are  offered  in  the  discussion  of  the  pre- 
vocational school  in  a  preceding  section. 
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While  aiming  at  practical  utility  and  helpfulness  to  young  people, 
all  vocational  courses  should  give  due  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  discharge  of  individual 
and  social  obligations. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  commercial  course  in  the  high  school 
be  modified  somewhat  so  as  to  connect  more  directly  with  available 
places  of  employment.  The  following  modifications  are  suggested 
especially:  (1)  Establishment  of  closer  relations  with  employers,  in- 
volving records  of  graduates  of  the  commercial  course,  definite 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  working,  and  the 
progress  they  are  making;  (2)  introduction  of  instruction  in  the  use 
of  mimeograph,  multigraph,  computing  machine,  filing  devices,  and 
other  modern  office  appliances. 

The  possibility  of  having  the  routine  business  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  of  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  transacted  by  the  pupils  of  the  commer- 
cial department,  under  proper  direction,  should  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  providing  practical  experience  for  pupils  in  the  advanced 
classes. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

Tlie  largest  service  that  can  be  rendered  at  present  in  vocational 
education  is  through  the  organization  of  evening  classes.  Without 
doubt  all  the  available  equipment  of  the  high  school,  including  shops, 
drafting  rooms,  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  would  be  used 
to  capacity  if  an  aggressive  effort  were  made  to  supply  in  evening 
courses  iha  unmet  needs  of  mature  wage  earners  in  Elyria. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  initial  steps  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  courses  from  among  those  named  below.  Ex- 
perience with  these  courses  will  be  the  best  guide  in  determining 
what  other  courses  to  add  later.  (1)  Chemistry  and  mathematics 
for  employees  of  chemical  works,  laundries,  dry-cleaning  establishr 
ments,  rubber  factory,  and  others.  (2)  Blue-print  reading,  draft- 
ing, and  mathematics  for  carpenters,  machinists,  plumbers,  pipe 
fitters,  electricians.  (3)  Practical  shop  or  laboratory  classes  for  the 
foregoing  and  for  employees  of  garages,  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
and  electric  railways.  (4)  Salesmanship  and  business  methods  for 
employees  in  retail  stores.  (5)  Cooking,  sewing,  and  home-making 
courses,  some  of  which  may  be  given  during  the  day,  for  those  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  home  making. 

By  conferences  with  individuals  and  by  bringing  together  groups 
of  prospective  students  the  actual  needs  should  be  ascertained  as 
definitely  as  possible  before  details  of  courses  of  instruction  are 
determined  upon. 
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Instructors  should  be  sought  among  the  public-school  teaching 
staflf  wherever  individuals  have  had  the  necessary  commercial  or 
industrial  experience,  and  among  employers  and  skilled  employcL's 
in  the  occupations  concerned. 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  longer  courses,  a  number  of 
courses  be  organized,  10  or  12  weeks  in  length,  two  evenings  per  week. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  short  intensive  courses,  aiming  at  a 
definite  goal  not  too  far  in  the  distance,  frequently  make  an  appeal 
and  meet  a  need  better  than  longer  courses. 

It  is  recommended  that  small  advisory  committees  representative 
of  employers  and  employees  in  the  various  occupations  be  organized 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  plans  and  courses  of  study,  in  secur- 
ing competent  instructors,  and  in  guiding  the  progress  of  the  work. 

PART-TIME  CLASSES. 

In  many  lines  of  business  extra  help  is  required  for  short  periods 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  should  be  possible  to  adjust  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  departments  so 
that  students  could  be  free  to  accept  employment  for  these  periods 
without  loss  of  school  work,  and  thus  to  supplement  the  instruction 
by  practical  experience  in  the  occupations. 

The  experience  of  many  communities  in  the  development  of  day 
continuation  schools  and  classes,  operating  under  systems  of  State 
aid  and  also  without  such  stimulus,  should  be  drawn  upon  fcr  fiir- 
ther  suggestions.  Elyria  is  not  ready  for  an  all-day  trade  school,  and 
probably  will  not  be  for  some  years  to  come. 

SUMMARY   OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  education  should  be  related 
more  definitely  to  the  development  of  ability  to  meet  real  life  situa- 
tions. 

2.  Instructors  in  the  manual-training  shops  should  keep  in  mind 
the  desirability  of  giving  boys  more  adequate  understanding  of 
industrial  shop  methods  and  requirements. 

3.  Systematic  work  in  vocational  guidance  should  be  inaugurated, 
and  develoi)ed  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

4.  Kesponsibility  for  the  work  in  vocational  guidance  should  lodge 
primarily  with  the  same  school  officej  who  has  charge  of  the  woik  ui 
manual  arts  and  vocational  subjects. 

5.  The  special  vocational  course  beginning  with  the  seventh  year 
should  be  strengthened  and  extended  in  scope.  The  first  two  years 
of  tji^is  course  should  be  organized  as  a  prevocational  school,  as  out- 
lined in  this  chapter.  This  course  should  make  numerous  definite 
connections  with  the  vocations. 
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6.  The  technical  courses  in  the  high  school  should  also  be  firf,rengtli- 
ened  and  ext^ided.  The  chief  purpose  of  these  courses  should  be 
the  twofold  aim  of  assisting  young  people  to  determine  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  are  mose  likely  to  succeed  and  of  preparing  them 
for  high-grade  positions  in  indiLstry  and  commerce. 

7.  All  vocational  courses  ^ould  give  due  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  discharge  of 
individual  and  social  obligations. 

8.  The  commercial  course  in  the  high  scliool  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  connect  more  directly  with  available  places  of  employment. 

9.  The  routine  business  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  offices 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
should  be  transacted  by  the  pupils  of  the  comuiercial  department. 

10.  The  initial  steps  should  be  taken  in  developing  evening  classes 
for  employees,  in  which  the  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Chemistry  and  mathematics;  (2)  blue-print  reading  and 
drafting;  (3)  practical  shop  or  laboratory  courses ;  (4)  salesmanship 
and  business  methods;  {5)  cooking,  sewing,  and  home  making.  By 
conferences  with  individuals  the  actual  needs  should  first  be  ascer- 
tained as  definitely  as  possible. 

11.  Instructors  should  be  sought  among  the  public-school  teaching 
staff  and  among  employers  and  skilled  employees  in  the  occupations 
concerned. 

12.  A  number  of  courses  10  or  12  weeks  in  length,  two  evenings 
per  week,  should  be  organized. 

13.  Advisory  committees  representative  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees should  be  organized. 

14.  Part-time  day  classes  should  be  organized  for  younger  em- 
ployees in  retail  stores  and  in  other  employment. 

15.  The  experience  of  other  communities  in  the  development  of 
day  continuation  schools  and  classes  should  be  drawn  upon  for 
suggestions. 
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EHementary  pupils,  age-grade  distribution,  46. 
Elementary  schools,  14-15,  127-147,  263-267. 
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Gardening,  school  and  home,  16,  210-227. 
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High  school,  76-126 ;  courses  of  study,  91-106 ;  home  economies,  268-258 ;  money 
earned  by  pupils,  123-125;  recommendations,  13-14;  social  studies,  183-189. 

Home  economics,  recommendations,  17 ;  teaching,  253-262. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  civic  education,  180-182. 
,  Instruction,  cost  in  high  school,  112-114 ;  primary  grades,  127-147 ;  suggestions 
for  improvement,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  167-172;  supervision, 
37-40. 

Intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  148-172. 

Janitors,  salaries,  36 ;  service,  74-76. 

Kindergarten,  need  of,  146-147. 

Language  study,  primary  grades,  136-137. 

Latin,  teaching,  high  school,  94-95. 

Library,  high  school,  106-107 ;  public,  204-2001. 
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Lighting,  school  buildings,  60-67. 

l/ocatlon  of  Elyrla,  9. 

Manual  training,  instruction,  263-280 ;  recommendations,  18. 

Manufactures,  287-288. 

Ma  riving  system,  high  school,  108-111. 

^fatliematics,  teaching,  high  school,  97-98. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  40-41. 

Music,  recommendations,  16-17 ;  teaching,  228-246. 

Occupations,  parents  and  children,  78-79;  pupils,  80-86;  study,  286-287. 

()ut-of -school  activities,  primary  school  children,  138-139. 

Parents,  birthplace,  283 ;  occupations,  78-79. 

Part-time  classes,  297. 

I'enmanship,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  157-159;  primary  grades,  143- 

144. 
Personnel  of  Survey  Commission,  8. 
Phonics,  primary  grades,  129-136. 
Population,  9. 

Population,  school,  progress  through  the  grades,  41-45. 
Prevocatlonal  education,  290-292. 
Primary  grades,  Instruction,  127-147. 
Pupils,  birthplace,  283. 

Reading,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  148-154;  primary  grades,  127-129. 
llecoss,  primary  grades,  145-146. 
Records  and  reports,  53-55. 
Retardation,  47-52. 

Salaries,  city  officials,  34 ;  schoolhouse  janitors,  35.    See  also  Teachers*  salaries. 
School  and  home  gardening.    See  Gardening. 
School  board,  powers  and  duties,  27-30. 
School  grounds,  60-62. 
School  houses,  10,  13,  57-75. 
School  nurses,  40-41. 
Science,  teaching,  high  school,  93-94. 
Seating,  school  buildings,  67-68. 
Secret  societies,  201. 

Spelling,  intermetllate  and  grammar  grades,  154-156 ;  primary  grades,  144. 
Stone  test,  arithmetic.  165-166. 
Supervised  study,  high  school,  107. 
Supervision.     See  Administration  and  supervision. 
Survey  Commission,  8. 
Taxation,  school  purposes,  19-27. 

Teachers,  experience,  30^3,  118 ;  professional  study,  118 ;  promotion,  35-36. 
Teachers'  salaries,  34,  116-117.    See  also  Salaries. 
Teachers'  training  class,  36. 
Teaching,  methods,  high  school,  98-106. 
Teste,  arithmetic,  163-166.  _ 

Toilets,  school  buildings,  72-73. 
Vacuum  cleaning,  school  buildings,  73-74. 
Ventilation,  school  buildings,  70-71. 

Vocational  education,  18,  281-298.    See  also  Prevocatiooal  education. 
Vocational  guidance,  290. 
Washington  School,  57-59. 
Woody  teste,  arithmetic,  163-164. 
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versidades.  Numero  de  la  facultad  en  los  departamentos  colegiados 
y  profesionales,  ntimero  do  alunmos  de  colegio  y  profesionales,  ingre- 
sos, dotaci6n 211 

Tabla  5.  Col^ios  y  universidades  que  no  se  ban  incluido  en  las  listas  especiales 
y  que  garantizan  al  Dcpartamento  de  Educaci6n  14  unidades  por  lo 
mcnos  como  requisites  de  admisi6n  para  el  curso  de  colegio.  Ntimero 
de  la  facultad  en  los  departamentos  colegiados  y  profesionales,  nti- 
mero de  alumnos  de  colegio  y  profesionales,  ingresos  y  dotaci6n 211 

Tabla  6.  Colegios  de  medicina  clasificados  en  rango  A  por  el  Concejo  de  Edu- 
caci6n  M^dica.  Ntimero  de  la  facultad,  numero  de  estudiantes, 
instrucci<Sn,  dotacion 219 

Indicb 221 


ILUSTRACIONES 


PAgjna. 

1 .  Biblioteca,  Universidad  Columbia,  Ciudad  de  Nueva  York 32 

2.  A^  Harvard  Hall,  uno  de  loe  mda  antiguos  edificios  univereitarioe,  Univerai- 

dad  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  B,  Parques  del  Colegio  Harvard,  Uni- 
versidad Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mase 33 

3.  Nueyoe    edificioe   del   Instituto  de  Tecnologfa   de   Massachusetts,    Cam- 

bridge, Mass 32 

4.  Edificio  de  Agricultura  (Agricultural  Hall)  Colegio  del  Eslado  Iowa 33 

5.  Vista  de  loe  edificios  de  la  Universidad  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y....." 64 

6.  El  "Bowr*  (oUa)  de  Yale,  donde  tienen  lugar  los  concursos  atl6ticos  de  la 

Universidad  Yale,  New  Haven,  Conn 65 

7.  A,  Edificio  de  la  Administracidn,  Universidad  de  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.; 

B^  Teatro  gri^o^  Universidad  de  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 64 
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presentaciOn. 


Departamento  del  Interior, 

Oficina  de  Educaci6n', 
'  WasTiingtoriy  22  de  mayo  de  1918, 

Senor:  En  Julio  de  1915  presents  a  la  Oficina  de  Educacion  un 
manuscrito  del  doctor  Samuel  Paul  Capen,  especialista  de  educacion 
en  la  Oficina,  titulado  Fadlidades  ofrecidasa  los  estudiantes  extranje^ 
ros  en  los  colegios  y  universidades  de  los  Estados  UnidoSj  para  que  fuera 
publicado  como  boletin  de  esta  instituci6n.  Muchos  ejemplares  de 
este  documento  se  ban  distribuido  en  el  exterior.  La  "Pan  American 
Union''  ha  hecbo  traducir  al  espanol  y  al  portugu6s  extractos  de  esta 
publicaci6n.  En  el  Oriente  ha  habido  tambien  algima  circulaci6n  de 
dicho  documento.  Parece  que  en  las  reptiblicas  hispanoamericanaa 
hay  interns  especial  por  los  informes  que  contiene  este  boletin  acerca 
de  la  educacion  superior  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  Con  el  objeto  de 
ponerlos  al  alcance  de  los  futuros  estudiantes  de  aquellos  palses,  el 
doctor  P6ter  H.  Goldsmith,  Director  de  la  Divisi6n  Interamericana 
de  la  Asociaci6n  Americana  para  la  Conciliacion  Internacional,  ha 
dispuesto  la  traduccidn  espafiola  adjunta  de  este  boletin.  Recomiendo 
que  esta  versidn  sea  publicada  como  boletin  de  la  Oficina  de  Educa- 
cion. 

Lo  cual  tengo  el  honor  de  someter  respetuosamentc  a  la  conside- 

raci6n  de  ese  despacho. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comi»ionado. 
Al  Senor  Secretario  del  Interior. 
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FACILIDADES  OFRECIDAS  A  LOS  ESTUDIANTES  EXTRANJEROS  EN  LOS 
COLEGIOS  T  UNIVERSIDADES  DE  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS  DE  NORTE 
AMERICA. 


SECCION  PRIMERA. 


CAPlTULO  I. 

ORGANIZACI6N  DE  LA  EDUCACICN  EN  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS. 

8ISTEMA   PARTICULAR  DE   LOS   DIVERSOS   ESTADOS. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  componen  una  federaci6n  de  cuarenta  y  ocho 
estados  aut6nomos  que  ejercen  con  entera  independencia  todos  I09 
poderes  que  la  Constituci6n  no  confiere  especialmente  al  Congreso 
Federal  o  que  no  se  derivan  implicitamente  del  texto  de  la  ley. 
Como  la  Constitucidn  no  establece  que  sea  el  Gobierno  Federal  quien 
deba  regular  la  educaci6n,  no  existe  yerdaderamente  un  sistema 
nacional;  de  forma  que  los  Estados  Unidos  contienen  dentro  de  su 
Area  cuarenta  y  nueve  *  diversos  sistemas  de  instrucci6n. 

Si  bien  estos  sistemas  particulares  no  son  absolutamente  seme- 
jantes,  poseen,  sin  embargo,  ciertos  factores  comunes.  Por  ejemplo, 
todos  los  estados  tienen  una  ley  que  provee  una  contribuci6n  para  la 
instrucci6n  elemental.'  La  duracidn  ordinaria  del  curso  elemental 
en  las  escuelas  ptiblicas  es  de  ocho  afios.  Los  nifios  entran  general- 
mente  a  la  edad  de  seis  o  siete  afios  y  terminan  a  los  catorce  o  quince. 
En  todos  los  estados,  con  excepci6n  de  tres^  la  asistencia  a  la  escuela 
durante  este  periodo  o  parte  de  61,  es  obligatoria.'  Las  escuelas 
ptiblicas  de  segundo  grado,  Uamadas  high  schools  (liceos),  que  ofrecen 
cursos  cuya  duraci6n  ordinaria  es  de  cuatro  afios,  se  sostienen  igual- 
mente  en  todos  los  estados.  El  curso  de  high-school,  basado  en  el 
de  la  escuela  elemental,  est&  abierto  a  los  graduados  en  estas  escuelas 
o  en  cualquiera  otra  de  preparaci6n  equivalente.* 

La  highnschool  Uena  tres  requisitos  importantes.  Ofrece  a  la  gran 
masa  de  estudiantes  que  la  frecuenta,  cuatro  afios  de  cultura  y  de 

1  Incluyendo  el  distrlto  de  Columbia  que  es  el  aslento  del  Goblemo  Federal. 

*  La  oontribuoldn  para  el  sostenimlento  y  admlnistraddn  de  las  escuelas  se  cede  ordlnarlaniente  a  las 
comuuidades  locales,  oondados,  dudades  o  distritos;  pero  muchas  veces  se  oompletan  estos  fondos  ooq 
dinero  de  la  hacienda  ptibllca.  V^ase  la  Seoddn  III,  piglna  95  para  el  programa  y  descripddn  de  la  Instruc- 
dtfn  etamental. 

*  La  edad  de  arisfamria  obligatoria  a  las  escuelas  elemeutales  es  geDeimlmente  de  7  u  8  afios  basta  14  6  15. 
S^o  algunoB  estados  exigen  asistencia  basta  los  16  afios. 

«  Panel  programa  especial  de  las  high-schools,  yfase  la  Seoddn  ni,  ptfghias  00-08. 
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SECCI6N  PRIMERA, 


CAPlTULO  I. 

ORGANIZACI6N  DE  LA  EDUCACldN  EN  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS. 

SISTEMA   PARTICULAR  DE   LOS   DI VERSOS   ESTADOS. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  componen  una  federaci6n  de  cuarenta  y  ocho 
estados  aut6noinos  que  ejercen  con  entera  independencia  todos  los 
poderes  que  la  Constituci6n  no  confiere  especialmente  al  Congreso 
Federal  o  que  no  se  derivan  implicitamente  del  texto  de  la  ley, 
Como  la  Constitucidn  no  establece  que  sea  el  Gobiemo  Federal  quien 
deba  regular  la  educaci6n,  no  existe  verdaderamente  un  sistema 
nacional;  de  forma  que  los  Elstados  Unidos  contienen  dentro  de  su 
Area  cuarenta  y  nueve  ^  diversos  sistemas  de  instrucci6n. 

Si  bien  estos  sistemas  particulares  no  son  absolutamente  seme- 
jantes,  poseen,  sin  embargo,  ciertos  factores  comunes.  Por  ejemplo, 
todos  los  estados  tienen  una  ley  que  provee  una  contribuci6n  para  la 
instrucci6n  elemental.^  La  duraci6n  ordinaria  del  curso  elemental 
en  las  escuelas  pdblicas  es  de  ocho  aflos.  Los  nifios  entran  general- 
mente  a  la  edad  de  seis  o  siete  aflos  y  terminan  a  los  catorce  o  quince. 
En  todos  los  estados^  con  excepci6n  de  tres,  la  asistencia  a  la  escuela 
durante  este  periodo  o  parte  de  61,  es  obligatoria.*  Las  escuelas 
ptlblicas  de  segundo  grado,  Uamadas  Mgh  schools  (liceos),  que  ofrecen 
cursos  cuya  duraci6n  ordinaria  es  de  cuatro  afios,  se  sostienen  igual- 
mente  en  todos  los  estados.  El  curso  de  high-school,  basado  en  el 
de  la  escuela  elemental,  est&  abierto  a  los  graduados  en  estas  escuelas 
o  en  cualquiera  otra  de  preparaci6n  equivalente.* 

La  high-school  Uena  tres  requisitos  importantes.  Ofrece  a  la  gran 
masa  de  estudiantes  que  la  frecuenta,  cuatro  afios  de  cultura  y  de 

1  Incluyendo  el  distrito  de  Columbia  que  es  el  asiento  del  Ooblemo  Federal. 

*  La  ooatvibuddn  para  el  sosteoimiento  y  administraddn  de  las  escuelas  se  cede  ordinaiiamento  a  las 
oomunidades  locales,  oondados,  dudades  o  distrltos;  pero  muchas  voces  se  oompletan  estos  fondos  con 
0am  de  la  badenda  pt&blioa.    V€ase  la  Seoddn  III,  p&glna  95  para  el  programa  y  descripci6n  de  la  instruct 
IteL 

*•»  elementales  es  generalmente  de  7  a  8  afios  basta } 
'^  afios. 
iase  la  Seoddn  ni»  ptfglnas  99-96. 
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estiidio  iiiformativo  destiiiado  aprepararsii  inteligencia  y  sus  energfas 
para  la  vida  ciudadana  de  las  democracias;  prepara  igualmente  a  las 
j  oven  OS  para  diversas  institucioncs  siiperiores;  y  por  (iltimo  algunos 
contros  de  est^  clase  se  ban  preocupado  recientemente  de  ensefiar  a  sus 
alumnos  la  manera  de  ganar  dinero  en  el  comercio  y  las  industrias. 
Pue<1e  decirse  que  la  high-school  tiende  cada  dfa  mds  a  adaptarse  a 
las  necesidades  dcla  comunidad,  introduciendo  estudios  denaturaleza 
pr^ctica  y  vocacional,  es  decir,  acorde  con  las  inclinaciones  del  indi- 
viduo,  y  ofreciendo  a  los  estudiantes  cada  vez  mayor  amplitud  en  la 
elecci6n  de  las  clases  que  descen  seguir. 

Muchos  estados  sostienen  escuelas  normales  de  pcdagogla,  o  uni- 
versidades  de  mayor  o  menor  importancia,  si  no  ambas  institucioncs. 
Las  escuelas  normales  y  ciertas  secciones  de  las  universidades  de  los 
estados  concuerdan  con  las  high-schools  pfiblicas  en  varios  respectos 
que  se  especificar&n  despu6s. 

Adem&s  de  las  instttuciones  ptiblicas,  diversos  grupos  e  individuos 
particulares  ban  fundado  escuelas  elementales,  bigb-scbools,  aci- 
demias/ escuelas  normales  y  colegios.  EH  mayor  numero  de  escuelas 
particulares  perienece  a  la  religi6n  cat61ica  romana.  La  lista  total 
de  escuelas  cat61icas  parroquiales  en  1914  alcanzaba  a  1,429,859. 
Varias  sectas  religiosas  tienen  tambi6n  institutos  de  educaci6n  bajo 
los  auspicios  de  sus  diferentes  denominajciones.  Tan  to  las  escuelas 
particulares  netamente  religiosas  como  las  que  se  encuentran  bajo  la 
infiuencia  de  determinada  secta,  asumen  generalmente  el  sistema  de 
educaci6n  de  las  escuelas  piiblicas  del  mismo  grado.  Estas  institu- 
cioncs privadas  gozan  de  completa  libertad  para  su  desenvolvimiento 
dentro  de  las  leyes  del  pais. 

E  observador  extranjero,  que  nota  principalmente  lo  hetero- 
geneo  de  sistema  nacional,  se  siente  inclinado  a  juzgar  que  una 
desastrosa  confusi6n  de  m^todos  y  de  organizaci6n  caracteriza  a  la 
educaci6n  norteamericana.  Pero  la  diferencia  es  m&s  superficial 
que  fundamentfJ.  El  mismo  tipo  general  de  instituciones  se  ea- 
cuentra  en  todas  partes,  rfjanse  o  no  oficia*mente  por  el  sistema 
de  su  respectivo  estado.  Su  programa  es  e  mismo  en  esencia. 
Existe,  sin  duda,  alguna  disparidad  en  el  sistema  de  ensefianza, 
especialmente  en  los  centros  superiores  de  instrucci6n,  pero  no  es  tan 
marcada  que  asuma  grandes  proyecciones  como  se  cree  en  general. 

METODOS   DIVERSOS. 

La  raz6n  principal  para  la  dirersidad  de  m^todos  en  los  centros 
de  instruccidn  superior  ha  quedado  ya  demostrada  suficientemente; 
pero  haremos,  sin  embargo,  un  ligero  resumen  de  su  infiuencia  sobro 
e^  plan  general  de  la  educaci6n  norteamericana.  Los  diversos 
sistemas  de  edncacidn  se  desarroUaron  independientemente  uno  de 

1  £1  caIiflc»ttTO  "academU"  ae  emplea  geaenlmeate  para  las'  escuelas  de  aegunde  grada 
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otro  en  cada  estado.  Tomando  en  consideraci6n  las  resoluciones 
de  instrucci6n  dictadas  por  algunos  gobicrnos  coloniales  antes  de  ta 
fimdaci6n  de  los  E^tados  Unidos,  encontraremos  que  el  estableci- 
miento  de  estos  cuarenta  y  niieve  sistemaa  diferentes  abraza  un 
perlodo  de  dos  centurias  y  media  aproximadamente.  En  el  trans- 
curso  de  este  tiempo  ha  variado  la  filosofia  social  de  la  nacidn, 
variando  per  consiguiente  la  concepcion  general  del  pais  respecto  a 
la  subvencion  y  supervigilancia  escolares  del  estado.  Segiin  teoria 
muy  extondida^  los  diversos  grados  de  instrucci6n,  desde  el  kinder- 
garten hasta  las  universidades,  deben  ser  costeados  y  dirigidos  por  el 
estado  o  por  el  gobierno  local.  En  los  estados  relativamente  nuevos 
del  oeste  y  del  oeste  central  se  realiza  esta  condicidn.  Las  institu- 
ciones  de  segundo  grado  y  superiores,  que  no  se  encuentran  bajo  la 
yigilancia  oficial,  son  raras  o  no  existen.  El  sistema  de  educacion 
en  los  estados  m4s  antiguos  se  habia  defin'do  por  otra  parte^  antas 
de  la  aceptaci6n  general  de  dicha  teoria.  La  responsabilidad 
de  la  educaci6n  e'emental  y  la  secundaria  hasta  cierto  grado,  so 
dejaba  pesar  naturalmente  sobre  el  estado;  pero  la  edueaci6n  supe- 
rior estaba  a  cargo  de  las  instituciones  particulares  fundadas  baj(> 
diversos  auspicios,  relig'osos  especialmcntc,  y  que  no  estaban  sujetas 
a  la  vigilancia  oficial. 

Inevitables  diferencias  en  el  sistema  de  educaci6n  surgieron  de 
esta  diferencia  en  el  sistema  directivo.  Adem^,  algunos  estados, 
especialmente  los  de  origen  mfis  reciente  y  poblaci6n  m&s  diseminada, 
lo  mismo  que  aqu6llos  empobrecidos  por  la  guerra  civil  de  1860-1865, 
tropezaron  con  graves  dificultades  para  proveer  a  los  gastos  de 
equipo  de  sus  universidades  y  a  las  severas  exigencias  de  la  escoUa- 
tica  superior.  En  este  grupo  de  estados  se  retard6  tambiSn  la 
creaci6n  de  universidades  y  colegios  de  alto  rango  por  la  deficiencia 
de  las  escuelas  de  primero  y  segimdo  grado  que  preparan  a  los 
alumno^  para  la  educacion  superior. 

Hay,  sin  embargo,  muchas  influencias  en  juego  para  nivelar 
estas  desigualdades.  Una  de  las  principales  es  la  acci6n  de  nu-  • 
merosas  asociaciones,  nacionales  y  particulares,  formadas  por  el 
cuerpo  docente  de  escuelas  y  universidades.  Durante  varios  anos 
estas  asociaciones  han  tratado  de  definir  los  mStodos  de  ensefianza 
escolar  y  profesional,  y  determinar  los  requisitos  necesarios  para 
obtener  los  grados.  En  ciertos  estados,  donde  la  educaci6n  est& 
mejor  organizada,  se  aceptan  las  ideas  de  estas  asociaciones  como 
de  fuente  autorizada  y  se  ponen  en  acci6n  tan  pronto  como  es  posible. 
Las  secciones  menos  favorecidas  tocante  a  educaci6n  tratan  igual* 
mente  de  conformarse  con  tales  nidicaciones  y  est&n  hacicndo 
riipidos  progresos  bajo  su  direccidn. 

I  So  ooncaordtti,  dartanMaM,  oon  esta  teoria  los  miembroB  de  dertaa  denonunadones  religiosiai  quo 
profeiao  el  prixicipio  de  que  la  eduoadte  debe  estar  slemi>re  bajo  Um  auspidos  de  la  religi4Sa. 
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El  Oficina  de  Educaci6n  delos  Estados  Unidos  ha  ejercido  tambi^n 
gran  influencia  para  perfeccionar  el  m^todo  de  los  divereoe  tipos  de 
instituciones  escolares,  especialmente  en  el  terreno  de  la  educaci6n 
i-ural  y  la  educaci6n  superior. 

No  puede  afirmarse  a6n  que  la  educaci6n  norteamericana  Uegue 
alguna  vez  a  compieta  uniformidad  en  sua  m^todos  y  su  adminis- 
traci6n.  La  unifonnidad  es  contraria  al  esplritu  de  esta  naci6n. 
Los  norteamericanos  son  un  pueblo  individualista.  Su  sistema  de 
educaci6n  y  sus  instituciones  reflejan  especialmente  esta  cualidad. 
Mantienen  su  derecho  de  expandirse  como  mejor  les  agrada  y  adaptan 
su  sistema  escolar  a  las  necesidades  locales,  libre  de  restricciones 
embarazosas.  Su  libertad  es  realmente  e^  secreto  de  su  fuerza. 
Puede  decirse,  sin  embargo,  sin  temor  de  errar,  que  existe  ahora 
una  corriente  nacional  que  encauza  la  opini6n  a  adoptar  m^todos  de 
admisi6n  y  graduaci6n  que  coincidan  en  esencia  con  los  que  rigen  en 
las  instituciones  andlogas  de  naciones  m&s  avanzadas  y  que  son  los 
mismos  actualmente  en  uso  en  las  mejores  instituciones  de  los 
Estados  Unidos.  Los  estudiantes  extranjeros  encontrar&n  en  estos 
centros  de  educaci6n  facilidades  extraordinarias  para  la  ensefianza 
superior  acadfimica  y  profesional.  Este  foUeto  muestra,  en  r&pida 
reseiia,  las  f aci  idades  que  ofrecen  'os  Estados  Unidos  para  los  estu- 
dios  universitaros,  en  relacidri  con  'as  condiciones  existentes  en  los 
m&s  'mportantes  centros  de  educacidn. 

evoluci6n  de  las  uniyebsidades. 

EL  COLEQIO. 

La  explicacidn  de  la  organizaci6n  predominante  en  la  educaci6n 
superior  en  los  Estados  Unidos  comienza  naturalmente  con  la  des- 
cripci6n  del  colegio  norteamericano,  instituci6n  sin  paralelo  en  ningtin 
otro  pals. 

Hist6ricamente  el  co'egio  es  ^a  m&s  a&tigua  de  las  instituciones  de 
esta  clase.  El  primero,  Harvard  College,  f u6  fundado  en  1636  por  los 
primeros  "ng^eses  que  se  establecieron  en  Massachusetts,  tomando 
como  modelo  los  colegios  de  C&mbridge  y  de  Oxford.  Siguiendo 
el  rumbo  de  aquellas  instituciones,  el  Colegio  Harvard  se  destin6  a 
la  ensenanza  de  artes  liberales,  particularmente  griego,  latin,  filo- 
sofia  y  matem&ticas.  Muchos  de  os  primeros  graduados  se  dedicaron 
al  minis terio  religioso.  En  efecto,  uno  de  los  objetos  principales  del 
H&rvard  y  otros  colegios  fundados  durante  la  primera  centuria  de 
la  vida  colonial  en  los  Estados  Unidos  era  procurar  cumplida  educa- 
ci6n  a  los  ]6venes  que  se  dedicaban  a  aquella  profesi6n.  Poco  a  poco 
cambiaron,  sin  embargo,  e!  car&cter  y  los  fines  del  colegio.  Los 
cursos  elementales  se  abandonaron  a  las  escudas  primarias,  y  se 
agregaron  nuevas  clases  al  programa.  El  colegio  perdi6  su  sello 
teol6gico  sin  llegar  a  convertirse  en  escuela  para  otras  profesiones. 
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Daba  siempre  clases  de  artes  liberales  pero  adapt&ndolas  mis  y  mte 
a  la  intro4ucci6n  de  las  ciencias  e  inclin&ndose  de  preferencia  hacia 
las  quejoompletaban  el  curso  para  el  bachillerato  de  artes. 

Tres  cambios  muy  significativos  con  relaci6n  al  plan  de  educaci6n 
superior  ocurrieron  durante  el  siglo  diecinueve.  El  primero  fu6  la 
fundaci6n  de  escuelas  profesionales  de  teologia,  jurisprudencia  y  medi- 
cina.  Aun  ouando  los  estudiantes  eran  admitidos  a  estas  escuelas, 
como  lo  son  todavia,  sin  previa  educaci6n  en  los  colegios,  aumenta 
cada  dia  la  tendencia  general  que  demanda  grado  previo  o  por  lo 
menos  un  curso  de  co'egio  como  requisito  para  el  ingreso.  El  colegio 
se  convierte  asi  en  una  especie  de  escuela  preparatoria  para  todos 
aqueUos  que  deseen  seguir  cursos  en  las  escuelas  profesionales. 

El  segundo  cambio  a  que  nos  referimos  fu£  la  creaci6n  de  secciones 
de  pura  ciencia  experimental  en  los  colegios.  A  mediados  del  siglo 
diecinueve  el  grado  de  B.  en  C,  otorgado  por  extensa  labor  cientffica, 
comenz6  a  ocupar  una  posici6n  paralela  al  antiguo  grado  de  B.  en  A.^ 
Paulatinamente  estas  clases  cientlficas  se  ramificaron  con  la  ingenierf a, 
Uegando  a  establecerse  asi  las  escuelas  o  departamentos  de  ingenierfa, 
parte  integrante  hoy  de  muchos  colegios  de  artes  liberales. 

El  tercero  y  mds  importante  cambio  de  los  estatutos  delos  colegios 
se  marc6  con  el  establecimiento  de  escuelas  para  graduados  en  co- 
nexi6n  con  ciertas  instituciones,  segun  el  modelo  de  la  facultad  de 
filosofla  de  las  universidades  alemanas.  Las  escuelas  para  graduados 
se  han  desarrollado  especialmente  en  los  tiltimos  cuarenta  y  cinco 
ajios.  Realmente  este  movimiento  recibi6  el  primer  impulso  <le  con- 
sideraci6n  con  la  fundaci6n  de  la  Universidad  Johns  Hopkins,  organi- 
zada  en  1867  y  abierta  a  la  instrucci6n  en  1876.  (Vfiase  la  Sec.  VI, 
p.  163.)  Las  escuelas  para  graduados  ofrecen  alos  colegios  de  an^oga 
organizaci6n  cursos  para  el  grado  de  M.  en  A.  y  Dr.  en  F.,  de  igual 
manera  que  para  el  grado  correspondiente  en  Tas  ramificaciones 
t^cnicas,  dando  asi  facilidades  para  cstudios  mds  avanzados  en  artes 
y  ciencias,  y  para  investigaciones  similares  a  las  que  procuran  las 
un'versidades  europeas  m&s  adelantadas. 

Desde  e\  estaVec'miento  de  los  colegios  hasta  la  fundaci6n  de 
escuelas  para  graduados  el  programa  de  estudios  ha  sufrldo  solamcnte 
ligeras  reformas,  con  excepci6n  de  la  creaci6n  de  cursos  separados 
para  ciencias  y  matemiticas.  Algunas  nuevas  clases  se  han  agregado 
de  vez  en  cuando  y  se  ha  introducido  poco  a  poco  la  opci6n  entre  cier- 
tos  estudios,  como  por  ejemp'o  entre  un  idioma  antiguo  y  otro  mo- 
demo  o  entre  dos  ciencias  elemental es.  Sin  embargo,  el  programa  de 
estudios  en  los  colegios  ha  sido  siempre  fijo  y  definido  en  general, 
girando  al  rededor  del  griego,  latin  y  matem£ticas. 

>  8e  oonferfan  igualmente  muchos  otros  grados  como  B.  en  F.,  B.  en  P.,  ete.;  pero  la  tendenda  actual  se 
eneamina  a  los  antlguos  grados  de  B.  en  A.  y  B.  en  0.  de  acuerdo  con  las  bases  del  programa,  ya  sea  6ste 
humaoitailo  o  cientlfloo.    (V4ase  la  tabla  de  grados  para  las  abreviaturas  usadas,  See.  V,  p.  139.) 
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Con  el  desenvolv  iniento  de  las  escuelas  para  graduados  y  la  evo- 
'uci6n  de  las  ideas  respecto  al  desarroUo  social  y  de  la  cducaci6n,  vino 
la  introduccion  de  nuevos  ramos  del  saber.  La  Universidad  Columbia, 
por  ejemplo,  ofrecc  a  sus  candidatos  para  el  bachillerato  instruccion 
en  cuarenta  y  cinco  grados  diferentes*  y  estas  facilidades  se  repiten 
en  muchas  otras  institucioncs. 

El  ant'guo  sistema  de  dases  obligatorias  para  el  bachillerato  se  ha 
abandonadOy  existiendo  ahora  la  tendencia  general  de  reducir  a  dot^ 
o  tres  ramos  solamente  la  labor  requerida  y  dejar  gran  liber  tad  al 
estudianto  con  respecto  a  la  selecci6n  del  resto  de  su  programa;  o 
bien  ofrecer  varios  grupos  de  estudios  en  correlacion  con  un  solo  tema 
central;  permitiendo  a  os  alumnos  degir  cualquiora  de  dichos  grupos, 
Ann  los  co  egios  que  no  se  han  extendido  hasta  escuelas  para  gra- 
duados y  que  no  otorgan  grados  superlores  al  bachillerato  responden 
a  esta  organizaci6n. 

LA   UNIVBRSfDAD   OBNUINA. 

El  colegio  es  el  nucleo  de  donde  han  brotado  todas  las  otras  ins- 
titucioncs de  educaci6n  superior.  Antes  del  siglo  diecinueve  no 
existigi  la  ujiiversdad  en  e  sentido  moderno  dc  esta  palabra.  Con 
a  creaci6n  de  las  e  cue'a  profesionales  de  teologia,  jurisprudencia  y 
med'cina,  a  mayor  parte  dc  las  cuales  era  extension  de  los  colcgios 
ya  establecidos,  las  institucioncs  norteamericanas  comcnzaron  a  acer- 
carse  a  la  organizacion  univei'sitaria.  El  nombre  de  "universidad'^ 
se  uso  entonces  par  designar  una  institucion  compuosta  de  un  colegio 
y  de  una  o  m4s  escuelas  profosiona'es,  cada  una  de  e'las  bajo  la 
dirocci6n  de  determinada  acultad.  La  influencia  alemana  ha  pre- 
dominado  en  la  educacion  superior  norteamericana  durante  los 
tiltimos  cincuenta  anos  y  e'  tipo  de  las  unlversdades  de  los  Estados 
Undos  se  ha  forjado  deliberadamente  sobre  e'  modelo  alem&n. 
E  establecimento  de  las  escue' as  para  graduados  marc6  e  paso  final 
de  esta  cvolucion,  hall&ndose  asi  reprcsentadas  las  cuatro  facu  tades 
tradic.ona  es  delas  univcrsidades  alemanas:  teologia,  urlsprudencia, 
medic'na  y  fi'osofia. 

Pero  a  moderna  universidad  norteamericana  es  mfis  compleja  en 
su  organizacion  que  su  prototipo  a'em&n,  habifindose  agrogado 
var  as  otras  escue^a^f  o  departamentos.'  Escuelas  dentales  y  en 
divei-sos  ramos  de  ingenieria,  de  agricultura,  do  medicina  eteruiaria, 
etc.,  sc  combinan  ahora  menudo  en  vma  sola  universidad.'  La 
Universidad  de  California,  por  ejemplo,  tiene  catorce  escue'as  o 
dcpartamentos;  la  Unversdad  de  Chicago,  catorc     gualmente;  la 

A'^ase  pigina  1ft. 

'£n  ■*'fp*"'^*  insUlocioncs  cstos  di  versos  dej;»Brtaraenios  sod  liftmados  colegios,  oomo  por  ejemplo,  colegia 
de  medicina,  colegio  de  eduoaoi6n,  etc. 

'Aaf,  por  ejemplo,  el  tipo  de  instttudoiies  conoctdo  como  el  Techaiaohe  Hochschule  en  Alemaola  y  If 
Escuela  Pollttenica  ea  Ffanoia,  se  couideraa  eo  los  Estados  Unidos  solameatc  como  una  eiicueU  o  departa- 
meuto  de  las  univenidadoii. 
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Unver^'dad  de  lUinois^  doce;  la  Universidad  de  Michigan,  ocho^ 
Tan  pronto  como  se  abre  campo  una  nueva  profesion;  se  agr^a  a  las 
universidadea  una  escuela  especial  para  esta  clase  dc  ensedanza. 
De  tal  manera  se  han  creado  liltiinamente  escuelas  de  comercio,  do 
administracion  comercal;  de  cienca  dom6stica,  de  ceramica  y  do 
periodismo  en  muchas  de  las  universidades  m^  importantes;  y  esto 
proceso  continuara  indudablemente  de  acuerdo  con  ]a  multiplicidad 
de  nuevas  profesiones. 

El  t^rmino  "universidad,"  sin  embargo,  no  tiene  aiin  definida 
clasificaci6n.  Las  leyes  que  rigen  la  incorporaci6n  de  las  institu- 
eiones  superiores  en  los  diversos  estados  difieren  en  gran  manera. 
Algunos  estados,  por  ejemplo,  exigen  que  toda  instituci6n  que  solicita 
su  patente  se  conforme  en  su  plan  con  el  tipo  establecido  para  la 
dadificaci6n  que  pretends? ;  mientras  que  en  otros  os  posible  obtener 
la  patente  de  universidad  basada  tan  solo  en  la  virtuddel  prospccto  y 
de  las  buenas  intenciones.  Antes  de  la  evoluci6n  de  la  genuina  uni- 
versidad era  frecuente  que  los  colegios  que  ofrecian  im  solo  curso  de 
bachillerato  fueran  clas'ficados  como  universidades.  El  nombre  pre- 
cedi6  a  a  entidad.  Muehos  de  aquellos  colegios  conservan  todavia  el 
nombre  sin  haber  alcanzado  el  desarroUo  requerido  para  universi- 
dades. De  esta  manera  se  establece  una  legitima  confusi6n  entre  el 
colegio  y  la  universidad  en  ciertas  ciudades  y  en  la  mente  de  a'gunaa 
personas  que  no  aciertan  a  discernir  entre  ambas  institucionos. 
Esta  confu8i6n  se  explicard  mds  '&ci  mente  s'  recordamos  que  casi 
todas  las  un'versidades  de  importancia  sostienen  colegios  organ  zados. 
El  estudiante  que  frecucnta  el  Colegio  dc  Artes  y  Ciencias  de  la 
Universidad  Cornell  o  el  Colegio  de  Letras  de  la  Universidad  de 
California,  es  un  miembro  de  la  universidad  y  por  convonio  tficito 
puede  llamarse  "universitario,"  aun  cuando  sus  estatutos  de  instnic- 
ci6n  scan  cxactamcnte  los  mismos  que  los  del  alumno  del  Colegio 
Amherst  o  del  Colegio  Hamilton,  instituciones  que  no  poseen  departa- 
mentos  profosionales.  Lo  mismo  pasa  con  el  estudiante  en  colegios 
aislados  semojantes  a  los  arriba  citados,  que  s61o  puede  llamarso 
Vcolegial."  . 

En  este  folleto  las  referencias  con  respecto  a  las  universidadea 
se  har4n  solamente  en  su  sentido  m4s  estricto,  es  decir,  para  designar 
instituciones  que  sostengan  escuelas  profesionales  y  confieran  grados 
superiores.  De  esta  clase  pueden  encontrarse  algunas  veintenas  en 
los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America. 

Una  ojeada  comparativa  a  las  mejores  universidades  norteamori- 
canas  mostrar&  la  organizaci6n  de  escuelas  y  departamentos  como  so 
clasifica  m&s  adelante.  Sin  embargo,  no  todos  los  departamentos 
que  se  mencionan  est4n  representados  en  cada  una  de  las  graadea 
universidades.  Elste  sumario  intenta  demostrar  eJ  plan  general  de 
la  educaci6n  universitaria  mas  bien  q^e  describir  las  condicioncs 
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espcciales  de  determinada  universidad;  pero  en  la  secci6n  cuarta  se 
encontrar&  raz6n  detallada  de  la  orgamzaci6n  y  requisite  dd  ciertas 
instituciones  seleccionadas  para  ilustrar  el  perfecto  desarroBo  de  la 
educaci6n  superior  norteamericana. 


CAPlTULO  n. 

ORGAinZACldN  DE  LA  UNIVERSIDAD  GENUINA. 
EL   COLEGIO   O   ESCUELA  DE   ARTES   Y   CIENCIAS. 

La  base  de  toda  universidad  es  el  colegio^  ll&mesele  colegio  de 
artes  y  ciencias,  colegio  de  letras,  departamento  de  artes  y  ciencias, 
departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados,  etc.  Cualquiera  que  sea 
su  nombre^  su  car&cter  y  su  programa  son  nn&a  o  menos  los  mismos 
en  todas  partes.  Ofrece  a  los  graduados  en  las  escuelas  de  segundo 
grado  *  un  curso  de  cuatro  aflos  para  el  grado  de  bachiUer  de  artes  o 
de  ciencias  o  cualquier  otro  bachillerato.'  El  programa  de  estudios 
est4  generalmente  de  acuerdo  con  uno  o  dos  de  los  sistemas  estable- 
cidos.  Ciertas  materias^  como  el  ingl6s,  algin  otro  o  dos  idiomas 
mouernos;  latin,  historian  una  ciencia  cualquiera  y  matem&ticaS;  se 
exigen  a  todos  los  estudiantes;  o  bien,  como  dijimos  antes,  se  arre- 
glan  los  estudios  en  grupos  al  rededor  de  un  tema  determinado  y 
cada  alumno  estd  en  Ubertad  de  elegir  el  grupo  que  convenga  mejor 
a  sus  prop6sitos  e  inclinaciones.  En  ambos  casos  gran  parte  del 
programa  es  a  elecci6n  del  estudiante;  es  decir,  que  puede  seleccionar 
de  las  clases  que  ofrece  el  colegio  el  ntimero  necesario  para  obtener 
la  graduaci6n. 

El  departamento  de  la  Universidad  Harvard  para  alumnos  no 
graduados,  Uamado  Harvard  College  ofrece  instrucci6n  en  las  ma- 
terias  siguientes: 

Antropologia,  astronomla,  bot&nica,  celta,  qulmica,  filologia 
cl&sica,  literatura  comparada,  filologia  comparada,  economla,  educa- 
ci6n,  egiptologia,  ciencia  de  ingenierfa,  inglfe,  bellas  artes,  franc^, 
geologia  y  geografia,  alemdn,  ciencias  pollticas,  griego,  liistoria, 
historia  de  las  religiones,  historia  de  la  ciencia,  filologia  india,  italiano, 
latin,  matem&ticas,  mineralogia  y  pctrografia,  mtisica,  holand^s, 
paleontologia,  filosofia,  fisica,  fisiologia,  oratoria,  romance  y  litera- 
tura, filologia  y  romance,  escandinavo,  idioma  e  historia  semiticos, 
eslavo,  6tica  social,  espanol  y  zoologia.     Esta  lista  indica  el  nivel 

1  Adem&s  do  las  high  sdiools  pUblicas  hay  muchas  escuelas  privadas  de  segundo  grado  queofreoen  igual- 
meute  cursos  de  cuatro  afios  y  siguen  el  mismo  programa  que  las  escuelas  pi^blicas.  El  programa  de  la 
cscuela  secundaria  se  especiflca  m4s  adelante.  (Vdase  p.  96. )  Los  estudiantes  del  exteriw  pueden  ingresar 
a  las  universidades  norteamoricanas  presentando  la  pnieba  de  educaddn  prcparatorla  equivalente  a  la 
que  se  exige  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  Los  oolegios  de  artes  y  dendas  de  la  mayor  parte  de  las  uni  venidades 
admiten  bajo  examen  a  los  candidatos  que  hubieren  redbido  prcparaddn  escolar  en  escuelas  desconoddai 
e  los  diroctores  de  la  universidad.     (V^ase  p.  61  y  siguientes.) 

:£xlste  aAn  gran  dlversidad  en  el  programa  de  los  oologies,  y  de  oonsiguiente  ea  el  valor  de  los  gndoi. 
Para  detalles  m&s  amplios  de  tales  condidones,  v^c  la  nota  1,  p.  26^ 
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de  estudios  en  las  mejor^s  iiniversidades  nort^americanas  para 
alumnos  no  graduados. 

La  instnicci6n  se  ofrece  en  los  colegios  por  medio  de  conferencias, 
recitaciones,  discusiones,  ensayos  de  laboratorio  y  diversas  formas 
de  temas  escritos.  Durante  los  primeros  dos  afios  y  en  las  clases 
preparatorias  de  los  diferentes  cursos  hay  cierta  tendencia  a  mayor 
regularidad.  Los  profesore  asignan  labor  defmida  para  cada 
clase:  el  estudiante  debe  dominar  detenninada  parte  de  la  materia 
en  curso,  ensayar  los  experimentos  prescritos  de  laboratorio,  escribir 
una  composici6n  sobre  el  tema  sefialado  o  leer  cierto  ntimero  de 
p&ginas;  trabajos  examinados  en  la  lecci6n  siguiente.  En  los  afios 
subsiguientes  la  clase  afecta  menos  regularidad,  dej&ndose  entre- 
gado  al  estudiante  a  sus  propios  recursos  tanto  como  sea  posible  y 
examindndose  su  labor  en  conferencias  peri6dicas. 

Con  motivo  del  largo  periodo  dedicado  a  la  ensefianza  primaria  y 
secundaria,  los  estudiantes  norteamericanos  son  generalmente  de 
mayor  edad  que  los  extranjeros  que  han  alcanzado  igual  grado  de 
adelanto  escolar.  El  t6rmino  para  el  ingreso  a  los  colegios  norteame- 
ricanos es  de  18  y  19  anos,  y  la  edad  para  obtener  el  grado  se  calcula 
generalmente  entre  los  22  y  23  anos.  Algunos  colegios,  sin  embargo, 
permiten  a  los  estudiantes  veneer  el  curso  en  treS  aflos  tomando 
mayor  labor  que  la  considerada  en  el  programa. 

• 

EL   COLEGIO   O    ESCUELA   DE   INGENIERIA.^ 

Ejt  combinacion  con  el  departamento  de  artes  y  ciencias  para 
esiudMiites  no  graduados  se  cncucntra  la  escuela  de  ciencia  de  in- 
geniHEfB  ft^^licada.  Ofrece  a  los  graduados  en  las  escuelas  de  segundo 
grado  un  curso  de  cuatro  afios  para  obtener  el  grado  de  B.  en  C.  en 
cualquior  ramo  de  ingenieria;  v.  g.,  civil,  mecanica,  de  minas, 
metaltirgica,  el6ctrica,  hidr&ulica,  arquitect6nica,  qufmica  o  de 
aalubridad.'  En  algunas  instituciones,  la  ensefianza  en  estos  di- 
versos  ramos  estd  dividida  en  secciones  separadas;  v.  g.,  escuela  de 
ingenieria  de  minas  y  escuela  de  ingenieria  civil.  La  primera  parte 
del  curso  de  ingenieria  se  dedica  especialmento  al  conocimiento 
completo  de  las  matem&ticas,  fisica  y  qufmica,  ciencias  fund  amen  tales 
en  que  descansa  toda  la  labor  de  ingenieria.  El  curso  del  primer 
ano  es  igual  por  lo  comtln  para  los  estudiantes  en  cualquier  ramo  do 
ingenieria.  En  realidad  la  tendencia  general  se  dirige  a  uniformar 
los  estudios  durante  los  primeros  afios  del  cureo,  encamin&ndolos  a 
su  fin  determinado  s61o  durante  el  ultimo  o  los  dos  dltimos  afios 
del  programa. 

1  La  palabni  "escaela"  es  quizA  la  denominaclOn  mAs  generalmente  usada  para  deslgnar  las  sccdones 
teiTersiiMrlas;  v.  g.,  escaela  de  medidna,  de  jurisprudencla  o  de  com^tdo.  Sin  embargo,  muchas  uni- 
versidad^  emplean  de  preferenda  d  t^rmino  de  "colegio"  o  '^departamento.''    (V^ase  mAs  adelante.) 

*  El  grado  otorgado  a  la  terminaddn  de  estos  carsos  no  siempre  es  el  de  B.  en  C.  Cornell,  por  ejemplo^ 
confierc  el  grado  de  M.  I.  a  todos  aquellos  que  terminan  el  curso  de  ingenieria  mec&nica,  eltetrica  o  de  minas. 
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La  escuela  o  col<^io  de  icKgenieria  coii  sus  diversas  subdivisiones 
representa  en  el  plan  de  oducaci6n  nortearaericana  un  departamento 
para  alumnos  no  graduados,  an^logo  al  colegio  de  artes  liberales, 
pues  que  adinite  estudiantes  con  igual  preparacion  y  confiere  a  sua 
candidatos  el  grado  de  bachiller.*  Es,  sin  embargo,  en  espiritu  y  en 
tendencias  una  escuela  profesional  que  habilita  a  los  }6yenes  para  el 
ejercicio  inmediato  de  su  profesidn  como  medio  de  subsistencia, 
Esta  circunstancia  afecta  directamente  en  dos  respectos  al  departa- 
mento de  ingenieda.  En  primer  lugar  demuestra  su  eficacia  como 
escuela  profesional  por  el  6xito  constante  de  la  labor  de  sus  graduados 
poni6ndola  en  el  caso  de  sufrir  las  consecuencias  inmediatamente  si  no 
conserva  muy  alto  el  estandarte  de  su  enseiianza;  mientras  el  colegio 
de  artes  liberales,  que  ofrece  cultura  general,  no  estk  sujeto  a  prueba 
de  tal  naturaleza.  En  segundo  lugar,  y  como  resultado  de  sus  obii- 
gaciones  prof  esionales,  la  labor  de  la  escuela  de  ingenieria  es  m^  con- 
creta  y  m&s  pr&ctica  que  la  del  colegio  de  artes  liberales.  No  sola- 
mente  en  los  extensos  y  bien  equipados  laboratorios  y  tallcres  de 
maquinaria  de  la  misma  universidad,  sino  tambi^n  en  talleres  y 
factorias  de  particulares  organizaciones  industriales,  recibe  el  candi- 
date a  ingeniero  la  instrucci6n  que  le  servirfi  de  base  en  l(is  operacioncs 
para  as^uzarse  la  subsistencia. 

El  curso  del  departamento  de  ingenieria  se  deterraina  por  las  exi- 
gencias  de  la  profesi6n  y  esik  seiialado  de  antemano  en  su  mayor 
parte.  La  elecci6n  entre  los  diversos  ramos  de  ingenieria  constituye 
la  principal  ventaja  para  los  estudiantes. 

tJltimamente  se  ha  manifestado  la  tendencia  de  alai^ar  el  pariodo 
de  preparaci6n  para  la  profesi6n  de  ingeniero.  Varias  de  lasiUiUTersi- 
dades  m&s  importantes  ofrecen  cursos  de  cinco  y  seis  afios  en  los 
diversos  ramos  de  ingenieria.  El  curso  de  cinco  anos,  que  es  el  mda 
frecuente,  incluye  labor  considerable  en  el  departamento  de  artes 
y  ciencias,  destinada  a  ensanchar  la  cultura  del  estudiante,  o  a  espe- 
cificar  la  instrucci6n  en  el  ramo  de  ingenieria  elegido  por  el  alumno. 
Los  grades  de  I.  Elec,  I.  M.,  I.  Civ.,  I.  Agr.,  e  I.  Arq.,  se  confieren 
generalmente  a  la  terminacidn  del  curso  especial  superior  y  se  con- 
sider an  m&s  importantes  que  el  de  bachiller  en  ciencias. 

Instrucci6n  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n  para  los  grades  de  M.  C, 
Dr.  FiL,  y  Dr.  C.  en  ingenieria  se  ofrece  tambi^n  ahora  en  las  mejores 
universidades.  Las  condiciones  de  estudio  para  estos  grades  son 
semejantes,  ya  se  trate  de  la  ingenieria  o  de  ciencia  y  artes  linica- 
mente.  Trataremos  este  punto  m&s  adelante  bajo  el  titulo  de  '' Es- 
cuela para  graduados."  Las  facilidades  crecicntes  para  estudios  e 
investigaciones  avanzadas,  que  representa  el  curso  de  cinco  afios  y 
las  clases  para  graduados  en  los  diversos  ramos  de  ingenieria,  marcaif 

>  Algunas  institudones,  oomo  Colambia  y  H&rrard,  por  ejemplOi  hsn  oonTerttdo  ea  departaraeatos  parm 
freduados  sos  escuelat  de  deada  apltcada  de  insenftorfa. 
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la  tendenci'a  a  prolongar  el  periodo  de  la  enseuanza  general  y  espe- 
cial en  este  eurso,  de  manera  que  abrace  tantos  anos  como  el  estudio 
de  las  antiguas  profeeiones. 

EL   COLEGIO    O   ESCUELA  DE    AGRICULTURA. 

En  1862,  bajo  la  actuaci6n  MorriU,  el  Congreso  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  concedi6  a  cada  estado  ciertos  lotes  de  terreno  nacional,  el 
producto  de  cuya  venta  debia  aplicarse  a  formar  an  fondo  para  d 
establecimiento  de  colegios  de  i^icultura  y  de  arte  mectoica.^  Reso- 
hi  clones  posteriores  del  gobiemo  federal  otorgaron  nn  subsidio  anual 
para  el  sosteniniienta  de  dichas  instituciones  y  para  toda  dase  de 
investigaciones  y  ensayos  do  agricultura.'  En  los  cincuenta  y  tre3 
anos  transcurridos  desde  la  aprobaci6n  de  la  ley  original,  aqudlos 
col^ios  llamados  "concesionarios"  (land-grant),  se  ban  convertido 
en  los  centroB  m4s  importantes  para  la  ensefianza  de  las  profeeionea 
tunicas.  En  ciertos  estados  el  lote  concedido  facilitd  el  estableci- 
mien  to  de  universidades  locales  de  manera  tjue  la  universidad  especial 
de  veinte  estados  se  designa  abora  legalmente  con  el  nombre  de  colegio 
concesionario.'  Varias  de  estas  instituciones,  entre  cUas  la  Univ^- 
sidad  de  Wisconsin,  la  Universidad  de  Illinois,  la  Universidad  de 
Minnesota  y  la  Universidad  de  California,  figuran  entre  las  mfia 
importantes  y  mejor  equipadas  universidades  de  la  naci6n. 

Los  gobiernos  de  los  diferentes  estados  ban  otorgado  igualmente 
rentais  liberates  crecientes  para  el  sostenimiento  de  los  departamentoa 
de  dichas  instituciones.  De  consigiiientc  la  agricultura  y  el  arte 
mecfisiico'ocupan  una  posicidn  excepcionaimente  privilegiada  entre 
los  estudios  profesionales. 

Los  diversos  ramos  de  ingenieria,  de  que  nos  ocupamos  breve- 
mente  en  la  secci6n  anterior,  se  ensenan  en  muchas  otras  institu- 
ciones adem&s  de  los  colegios  concesionarios.  En  resumen,  toda 
universidad  bien  equipada  manticnc  un  departamento  de  ingenieria,  y 
existen  adem&s  numerosas  escuelas  especiales  para  esta  ci^icia;  pero 
los  colegios  concesionarios  tienen  el  monopolio  de  la  instrucci6n  es- 
pecial en  agricultura.  Al  describir  los  colegios  o  departamentos  de 
agricultura  como  parte  ntcgrante  de  toda  genuina  universidad 
norteamericana,  haremos  no  tar  que,  con  pocas  excepcion^,  estos 
departamentos  se  encuentran  s61o  en  conexi6n  con  las  veinte  universi- 
dades especiales  que  figuran  entre  las  instituciones  concesionarias. 

>  La  mectoicaseooDsideia  eomo  la  base  principal  de  los  dtversos  estadios  de  ingenieria. 

s  En  1914  otorogd  el  oongreso  a  cada  estado  un  subsidio  anual  de  $10,000  -pan  ampliflcar  la  enseftanza 
<le  agricultura  y  eoonomla  dom^Htica.  A  esta  suma  se  agrega  una  renta  anual  crcciente  dedicada  al  ndsmo 
objeto,  qiie  comenz6  en  1915-16  y  que  llegarft  con  el  tieiupo  a  14,101,000  para  repartirse  entre  los  estados  en 
preporddn  a  la  poblacldD  rural  de  eada  uno  de  dies. 

.  *  £n  lo^  otras  veinti  estados  el  colegio  concosionario  os  una  Instituddn  acparada,  indepcndicnte  de  la 
universidad  del  estado  y  hvalizando  a  nienudo  con  ella  on  la  matrlcula  de  estudiantes  y  en  la  exoelencia  de 
■OS  curses  para  alumsos  no  graduados,  espeoialmeate  en  ia  deucia  pura  aplieadi^ 
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El  tipico  colcgio  o  departamento  de  agricultura  ofrece  alos  gradua- 
dos  de  las  escuelas  secundarias  un  curso  de  cuatro  aftos  en  agricul- 
tura para  el  grado  de  B.  en  C.  De  igual  manera  que  los  departamentos 
de  ingenieria  se  subdividen  a  menudo  los  de  agricultura,  siendo  las 
escuelas  o  departamentos  de  selvicultura  y  economia  dom^stica  las 
m&s  frecuentes  de  aquellas  subdivisiones.  La  labor  de  cada  curso 
combina  la  instrucci6n  en  ciencias  generales^  idiomas  y  matem6ticas 
con  la  instrucci6n  t^cnica  en  agricultura  y  la  pr&ctica  en  laboratorios, 
lecherlas,  graneros  y  en  las  gran j  as  en  conexi6n  con  las  universidades. 

Las  escuelas  especiales  de  segundo  grado  en  agricultura  se  man- 
tienen  tambi6n  en  relaci6n  con  algunas  instituciones  locales;  y.  g.,  la 
Universidad  de  Minnesota,  el  Colegio  de  Agricultura  en  Colorado 
y  el  Colegio  de  Agricultura  en  Clomson  (Carolina  del  Sur). 

El  colegio  de  agricultura  es  una  escuela  profesional.  Su  objeto 
principal  es  instruir  a  los  estudiantes  para  el  ejercicio  inteUgente  de 
su  profesi6n  durante  el  curso  de  cuatro  afios  que  acabamos  de  men- 
cionar.  Pero,  a  fuer  de  instituciones  locales  y  sostenidas  amplia^ 
mente  por  fondos  de  la  hacienda  ptiblica,  los  colegios  o  departamentos 
de  agricultura  tienen  ciertas  obligaciones  hacia  el  esiado.  Pueden 
servir  materialmente  los  intereses  nacionales  difundiendo  informa- 
ci6n  rural  entre  los  administradores  de  las  granjas  del  estado  que 
no  hubieren  tenido  ocasi6n  de  recibir  instrucci6n  profesional;  y  en 
efecto  muchos  colegios  de  agricultura  se  dedican  a  tal  labor.  .  Han 
inaugurado  breves  cursos  de  ima  a  catorce  semanas  para  dichos  agri- 
cultores,  y  envlan  adem&s  conferencistas  e  instructores  especiales  a 
las  comunidades  rurales  para  ofrccer  ensefLanza  pr&ctica-  deMro  de 
las  mismas  granjas. 

Otra  funci6n  importanto  de  los  colegios  de  agricidtura  consiste  en 
ampliar  esta  ciencia  por  medio  de  experimentos  e  investigaciones. 
En  esta  labor  ha  prestado  tambi6n  ayuda  eficaz  el  gobiemo  federal. 
Seg6n  resokici6n  adoptada  en  1887  las  estaciones  experimentales  de 
agricultura  debian  establecerse  en  todos  los  estados,  y  se  vot6  la  suma 
anual  de  $15,000  para  su  sostonimiento.  Esta  cantidad  anual  ha 
subido  posteriormente  hasta  $30,000.  En  la  mayor  parte  de  los 
estados,  donde  el  colegio  concesionario  y  la  universidad  local  forman 
una  sola  instituci6n,  la  estaci6n  experimental  estd  imida  a  la  uni- 
versidad. Esta  combinaci6n  procura  facilidades  incomparables  para 
los  ensayos  de  agricultura. 

EL   COLEGIO  O   ESCUELA   DE   MEDICINA   VETERINARIA. 

Varias  universidades  emincntes  y  colegios  de  agricultura  y  arte 
mcc&nica  sostienen  ahora  escuelas  de  medicina  veterinaria,  donde 
se  proporciona  instrucci6n  sobre  las  causas  y  tratamiento  de  las 
enfeimedades  de  los  animales,  y  sobre  las  bases  de  la  higiene  aplicada 
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al  ganado.  La  inmensa  proporci6n  de  riqueza  nacional  invertida  en 
ganado  y  lo  que  representa  6ste  para  la  agricultura,  asi  como  la 
influencia  de  ciertas  enfermedades  de  los  animales,  la  tuberculosis 
especialmente;  sobre  la  salud  de  la  comujiidad^  dan  especial  impor- 
tancia  a  la  profesi6n  de  medico  veterinario. 

El  colegio  de  medicina  veterinaria  ofrece  a  los  graduados  en 
escuelas  secundarias  un  curso  de  tres  afios  para  el  grado  de  Dr.  Med. 
Vet.  Este  curso  est4  prescrito  rigurosamente.  Combina  la  instruc- 
ci6n  en  las  ciencias  m6dicas  fundamentales;  quimica,  anatomia  j 
fisiologia,  con  algunos  ramos  especiales  como  patologfa  animal  y 
medicina  y  cirugia  veterinaria.  La  instrucci6n  cllnica  se  recibe  en 
los  hospitales  en  conexion  con  la  escuela.  Hay  tambi^n  oportunidad 
para  obtener  grados  en  ramos  especiales  de  veterinaria.* 

EL   COLEGIO   O   ESCUELA   COMERCIAL. 

Entre  las  ramificaciones  m&s  modemas  de  las  universidades 
norteamericanas  se  encuentran  las  escuelas  o  colegios  de  comercio  o 
administraci6n  comercial.  La  genuina  escuela  comercial  ofrece  a  los 
graduados  en  las  escuelas  secundarias  im  curso  de  cuatro  afios  para 
el  grado  de  B.  en  C.  o  B.  en  A.  La  primera  parte  del  curso  se  dedica 
extensamente  a  las  clases  fimdamentales  como  matem&ticas;  ingl6s; 
ciencias  naturales,  lenguas  vivas,  historia  y  economia.  En  los  tiltimos 
dos  afios  se  encamina  el  estudio  a  materias  t6cnicas  m&s  vastas, 
destinadas  a  procurar  preparaci6n  general  para  la  vida  industrial, 
como  las  rfases  diversas  de  la  administraci6n  comercial,  derecho 
comercial  y  economia  superior. 

EL   COLEGIO  O   ESCUELA  DE   PERIODISMO. 

Las  escuelas  de  periodismo  se  encuentran  igualmente  en  la  evolu- 
ci6n  moderna  de  algunas  universidades.  Ofrecen  a  los  graduados  en 
las  escuelas  secimdarias  xm  curso  de  cuatro  afios  para  el  grado  de 
bachiller  en  artes,  bachiller  en  literatura  y  bachiller  en  periodismo. 
La  labor  de  estas  escuelas  se  componc  de  amplios  estudios  en  ciencia 
social  y  en  ingl6s,  destinados  a  familiarizar  al  estudiante  con  las 
condiciones  econ6micas  y  sociales  y  a  desarrollar  su  facultad  de 
expresi6n  escrita.  Estas  clases  ocupan  dos  afios  y  se  continu&n  con 
instrucci6n  t^cnica  sobre  los  m^todos  del  periodismo  modem©,  in- 
cluyendo  la  prdctica  actual  de  reportajes,  entre  vistas  y  rcdacci6n 
de  artlculos.  El  objeto  do  esta  escuela  se  manifesta  en  el  anuncio 
oficial  de  la  escuela  de  periodismo  de  la  Universidad  Columbia: 
"Formar   mejores   periodistas   para   obtener  mejores   peri6dicos   y 

servir  mejor  las  aspiraciones  ptiblicas." 

— i .   .  >         1^1— —  "^^"^ 

i  £1  oolegio  de  veterinaria  en  Cornell,  en  el  est4^  de  Nueva  York,  ofrece  un  cuno  a  eleccldn  de  cuatro 
Bfioe  en  medecina  veterinaria. 
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£L  CX>L£GIO  O  £SCUELA  D£   FAR&iACIA. 

Las  escuclas  de  farmacia,  incluldas  actualmente  on  el  mayor  nd- 
mero  de  las  universidades  mis  importantes,  ofrecen  generalmente 
cureos  para  obtener  trcs  grados  diferentes:  Farm.  G.,  Q.  Farm,  y 
B.  Farm.  Los  requisitos  para  el  ingreso  son  los  mismos  que  se 
requieren  en  las  escuelas  y  departamentos  descritos  anteriormente. 
El  calificativo  de  farmac^utico  graduado  se  confiere  al  veneer  uq 
curso  de  dos  afios,  que  consiste  principalmente  en  instruccidn  en 
bot&nica,  en  and^lisis  quimico  y  en  farmacia.  Para  conceder  la 
licencia  necesaria  para  ejercer  la  profesi6n  de  farmaceutico  exigcn 
algunos  estados  cierto  tiempo  de  prdctica  en  un  laboratorio  dondc  se 
preparen  y  expendan  drogas,  o  el  curso  completo  de  instrucci6n  en 
una  escuela  de  farmacia.  Hay  cursos  en  osta  materia  arreglados 
para  responder  a  tales  requisitos. 

El  curso  para  obtener  el  grado  de  Q.  F.  (quimico  farmaceutico) 
dura  tres  afios  y  "est4  especialmente  designado  para  aquellos  que 
desean '  ingresar  al  campo  industrial  de  la  quimica  farmac^utica  6 
sea  el  andlisis  de  drogas  y  alimentos."'  Se  proporciona  instnic<!i6n 
mfis  avanzada  en  farmacia  en  combinaci6n  con  cstudios  generates 
como  ciencias  eidiomas  extranjeros. 

La  cuatro  afios  de  curso  para  el  grade  de  B.  C.  en  Farm,  incluycn 
la  combinaci6n  de  estudios  de  cultura  general  y  de  la  labor  avanzada 
en  farmacia  que  deben  practicar  los  candidates  al  grado  de  Q.  Farm. 

Se  ofrecen  ademds  facilidades  para  estudios  espccialcs  e  investi- 
gaciones  cientlficas  en  los  departamentos  de  farmacia  de  las  escue- 
las para  graduados  en  las  principales  universidades.  E3  objeto  y 
m6todo  de  los  estudios  es  el  mismo  en  cualquiera  departamcnto. 
(V^ase  la  descripcion  bajo  el  titulo  de  "Escuelas  para  graduados.'') 
Los  grados  de  M.  A.,  M.  C,  Dr,  Fil.,  Dr.  C.  y  algunas  veces  Dr. 
Farm.,  se  confieren  a  los  estudiantes  graduados  en  farmacia. 

EL  COLEGIO   O   ESCUELA   DEXTAL. 

La  organizaci6n  de  veintinucve  universidades  y  colcgios  norte- 
americanos  incluye  tambi^n  una  escuela  dental  que  ofrece  a  los 
graduados  en  la  escuela  secundaria  un  curso  de  tres  afios  para  obtener 
el  grado  de  Dr.  C  D.,  o  Dr.  Med.  D.  El  programa  procura  en  primer 
lugar  el  estudio  de  las  materias  cicntificas  elementales  que  forman 
la  base  de  la  ensenanza  m6dica:  anatoinia,  quimica,  bacteriologia  y 
patologia.  A  fete  sigue  la  instniccion  clinica  y  pr&ctica  en  los  labo- 
ratories incluyendo  las  operaciones  y  protesis  dental.  Las  clinicas 
de  las  escuelas  dentales  de  importancia  procuran  a  los  estudiantes 
amplias  facilidades  para  practicar  en  todas  las  fases  de  la  cirugia 
dental. 


i  Tornado  detcatalogo  de  la  Uiiiven>id;id  do  Wiscomiu. 
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Aun  cuando  la  ciencia  dental  constituye  una  profesion  separada  7 
Bu  enseftanza  se  adquiere  en  escuelas  profesionales  indepcndientes, 
es  considerada  siempre  como  una  ramificaci6n  del  cstudio  de  la 
medicina.  En  consecuencia  se  nota  la  tendencia  a  combinar  la 
insti*ucci6n  en  ciencia  dental  con  la  medicina  general.  Siete  escuelas 
dentales  poseen  abora  departamentos  para  ciencia  m6dica;  y  uno  de 
las  estados  ba  proristo  una  ley  que  exige  a  los  practicantes  dentistas 
cierto  grado  de  conocinuentes  en  medicina  general.  Aun  cuando 
parcce  poco  probable  que  los  demfis  estados  adopten  inmediata- 
mente  esta  medida  radical  bay  una  corriente  marcada  de  opinion 
para  alargar  a  cuatro  aftos  el  curso  de  medicina  y  cirugfa  dental. 
Algunas  escuelas  dentales  responden  a  esta  exigencia  ofreciendo 
ensefianza  cientifica  en  cursos  postcriores,  a  los  graduados  en  ciencia 
dental  y  a  todos  aquellos  que  ban  rocibido  ensefianza  pr&ctica. 

Es  conyeniente  llamar  la  atenci6n  sobre  la  excelencia  de  las  escuelas 
J  clinicas  dentales  en  los  E^stados  Unidos  de  Norte  America.  E3 
6xito  de  los  dentistas  norteamericanos  se  debe  en  gran  parte  a  las 
facilidades  admirables  que  ofrecen  los  Estados  Unidos  para  la  ense- 
fianza de  esta  profesidn. 

f 

EL   COLEGIO   O   ESCtJELA   DE   PEDAGOOfA. 

Entre  las  importantes  instituciones  con  ^  que  contribuyen  los 
Estados  Unidos  a  la  ensefianza  profesional  puede  contarse  la  creaci6n 
de  escuelas  especiales  de  educaci6n.  Hace  largo  tiempo  que  existian 
escuelas  normales  para  la  ensefianza  de  los  maestros  de  escuelas 
primarias^  debiendo  su  origen  a  ensayos  europeos  en  la  misma  direc- 
ci6ri;^  Pero  la  escuela  de  podagogia,  cuyo  objeto  es  preparar  futures 
maestros  para  high-scliools,  directores,  inspectores  y  superintendentes 
para  las  escuelas  nacionales,  es  una  de  las  modernas  y  genuinas 
instituciones  norteamericanas.  Nacio  su  fundaci6n  de  la  necesidad 
evidcnte  de  pe^lagogos  y  directores  educados  para  la  labor  de  la 
instrucci6n  pdblica  secundaria  y  administraci6n  de  las  escuelas. 
Con  pocas  excepciones  esta  escuela  se  ha  desarrollado  m&s  vigoro- 
samente  en  los  lugares  en  que  ocupa  el  primer  lugar  la  universidad 
del  estado.  (V^ase  especialmente  el  plan  de  organizaci6n  de  la 
Universidad  Columbia,  la  Universidad  de  Chicago  y  la  Universidad 
de  Missouri,  Secci6n  VI,  p4gs.  148-150;  178-179;  184-186.) 

La  genuina  escuela  de  educaci6n  ofrece  a  los  graduados  en  las 
escuelas  secimdarias  un  curso  de  cuatro  afios  para  obtener  el  grado 
de  bachiller.*    El  curso  conibina  generalmcnte  tres  diversos  elemen- 


^  La  d«scripcMn  dol  programa  de  la  escuela  ncffmal  no  tionc  objeto  en  cste  bolettn.  Puede  decirse  que 
por  re^a  general ,  los  requisites  de  Insroeo  en  las  mejoros  csouelas  normales  son  semejantes  a  los  de  los  colegjm 
deartes  7  cienoias.  Pwalos  graduados  eo  AifVMAoobeloursoes  de  dos  o  tres  aik»,  insistiendoen  la  teoria 
J  pnictica  pedagidgicas,  y  conflere  firecuentemente  un  grado  especial.  Tx»  estudiantes  oxtranjeros,  into- 
resados  en  la  enseflansa  de  escuela  normali  pueden  dirigirse  al  Departameato  de  Educaoi<te  solidtando 
-ampiia  Informacita. 

s  Diversos  hachilleratos  se  oonfleren  por  labor  pedag(SgIca;  v.  g.,  B.  Ped.,  B.  Lit.,  fi.  A.,  B.  C.  en  Ed. 

yotrssmAs. 
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tos:  ensefianza  general  en  artes  y  ciencias,  especificaci6n  en  una  o 
dos  materias  que  el  candidate  pretenda  ensefiar  mis  tarda  e  instruc- 
ci6n  te6rica  y  pr&ctica  en  pedagogia. 

Entre  los  temas  estrictamente  profesionAles  se  insiste  sobre  la 
fisiologla,  la  historia  y  la  filosofla  de  la  educacidn,  asl  como  sobre  la 
organizaci6n  y  administraci6n  de  las  efecuelas.  Las  escuelas  de 
pedagogia  mejor  equipadas  procuran  adomis  facilidades  a  los  estu- 
diantes  para  observar  a  los  expertos  en  ensefianza  y  para  ensefiar 
por  si  mismos  bajo  diestra  direcei6n. 

Existe  marcada  tendcneia  a  ensancliar  el  programa  de  las  escuelas 
de  educaci6n  o  pedagogia,  amplificando  en  consecuencia  la  capacidad 
de  ensefianza  profesional  exigida  a  los  maestros  de  las  escuelas 
secundarias.  .  La  adici6n  de  un  quinto  afio  al  curso  de  pedagogia 
es  la  manifestaci6n  de  tal  tendencia.  A  la  terniinaci6n  de  este 
periodo  se  confiere  el  grado  de  M.  A.  De  esta  manera  la  escuela  de 
pedagogia  va  convirti^ndose  poco  a  poco  en  escuela  para  graduados. 

No  pasard  probablement^  mucho  tiempo  antes  de  que  la  cultura 
y  temas  de  informaci6n  general  queden  relegados  al  colegio  de  letras 
y  de  que  la  escuela  de  pedagogia  asuma  el  caricter  de  escuela  para 
graduados  ofreciendo  tanicamente  instrucci6n  profosidhal  a  los  gra- 
duados en  colegio.  El  grado  de  doctor  en  filosofia  se  obtiene  ahora 
en  cursos  de  pedagogia  para  graduados  dictados  generalmente  en 
los  departamentos  de  este  ramo  en  las  universidadcs  mAs  erainentes- 

LAS   ANTIGUAS   PROFESIONES. 

El  grupo  de  escuelas  que  acabamos  do  describir.  procura  la  ense- 
fianza de  aquellas  profesiones  de  oiigen  relativamente  reciente'que 
se  hai>  elevado  en  los  tiltimos  tiempos  al  rango  de  especial  prepara- 
ci6n  profesional.  De  otro  lado,  las  primeras  profesiones  en  teologia, 
jurisprudencia  y  medicina  retroceden  a  confundirse  en  el  programa 
de  las  universidadcs  europeas.  Asocidbaso  cierto  prestigio  superior 
a  aquellas  antiguas  profesiones  aun  en  la  democr&tica  reptiblica  de 
los  Estados  Unidos,  idea  que  so  rcfleja  en  la  tendencia  a  exigir  en 
las  escuelas  do  jurisprudencia,  teologia  y  medicina,  requisites  de 
admisi6n  y  graduaci6n  superiores  a  los  que  se  requieren  en  los  dem&s 
departamentos.  Puede  decirse  asi  que  estos  cursos  constituyen  un 
tipo  diferente  y  m&s  avanzado  de  institutes  profesionales  dentro  de 
la  organizaci6n  de  la  universidad. 

EL   COLEGIO   O   ESCUELA   DE   TEOLOGfA. 

La  mds  antigua  de  las  escuelas  profesionales  en  los  Estados  Unidos 
es  la  escuela  de  teologia.  En  realidad  el  colegio  fu6  establecido, 
como  lo  explicamos  mds  adelante,  para  procurar  ministros  capaces  a 
la  iglesia  cristiana  protestante.  La  instrucci6n  teologica  ha  formado 
siempre  parte  del  programa  dc  las  antiguas  universidadcs.  Mds 
aun;   dichas   universidadcs   eran   en  si  mismas   escuelas   teol6gicas 
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hasta  que,  en  la  tiltiraa  centuria,  se  consign6  la  teologia  a  un  dc- 
partamento  especial. 

La  escuela  teol6gica  modema  asume  dos  aspectos  complctamente 
diversos:  o  es  francamente  una  escuela  sectaria  de.  teologia,  o  por  el 
contrario  representa,  contra  lo  que  juzgaban  imposible  los  inflexi- 
bles  padres  de  la  naci6n,  una  escuela  teol6gica  libre,  con  el  fin  do 
estudiar  "todas  las  materias  relacionadas  con  la  teologia  .  .  .  con 
igual  libertad  de  esplritu  a  la  quo  se  estila  en  los  colegios  para  ol 
estudio  de  la  filosofia,  la  historia  o  la  literatura  cldsica."'  Al  men- 
cionar  el  plan  y  los  requisitos  de  la  escuela  tipica  de  teologia  se 
sobrentiende  que  algunas  de  aquellas  escuelas  estfin  en  conexi6n 
casi  exclusiva  con  univei'sidades  sectarias,  mientras  que  otras  son 
instituciones  complctamente  independientes. 

Las  escuelas  m&s  poderosas  de  teologia  protestante  ofrecen  a  los 
graduados  en  colegios  de  reconocida  categorla  o  en  cualesquiera 
otro  que  pueda  proporcionar  equivalente  preparaci6n,  un  curao  de 
tres  aflos  para  obtener  el  grado  de  B.  en  teologia  sagrada  Este 
cureo  es  enteramente  profesional,  variando  solamente  el  rumbo 
teol6gico  segtin  sea  la  dcnominaci6n  religiosa  que  mantiene  la 
escuela. 

Los  requisitos  de  ingreso  para  las  escuelas  catolicas  de  teologia 
son  algo  mds  severos.  (V6ase  Secci6n  VI,  pftgs.  141-143,  Univer- 
sidad  Cat61ica  de  America.) 

V 

EL   COLEGIO   O   ESCUELA   DE   JURISPRUDENCIA. 

E1  .c6digo  legal  ingl6s  y  norteameiicano  difieren  complctamente 
del  que  rige  al  mayor  ndmero  de  las  otras  naciones.  Con  este  motivo 
no  serdn  muchos  los  estudiantes  que  se  sientan  atraldos  a  nuestras 
escuelas  de  jurisprudcncia  con  la  idea  de  ejercer  la  profesi6n  en  su 
propio  pais.  Sin  embargo,  abogados  y  juristas  tienon  la  convicci6n 
de  que  el  estudio  de  las  leyes  inglesas  y  del  c6digo  vigente  en  Europa 
y  la  America  latina  es  de  gran  valor  para  los  juristas  de  cualquiera 
nacionalidad.  El  espiritu  y  las  tendencias  de  cada  naci6n  se  reflejan 
en  sus  leyes;  y  el  conocimiento  do  ellas  tiendo  a  cnsanchar  las  sim- 
patias  internacionales.  Por  esta  raz6n,  como  para  hacer  completi 
menci6n  de  las  diversas  partes  de  que  se  compone  la  universidad 
norteamericana,  incluimos  en  este  estudio  la  escuela  de  jurispru- 
dcncia. Llamamos  especialmente  la  atencion  hacia  los  magntficos 
cui'sos  en  jurisprudcncia,  derecho  intemacional  y  diplomacia  que 
ofrecen  las  siguientes  instituciones:  la  Universidad  Columbia,  Uni- 
versidad Yale,  Universidad  George  Washington,  Universidad  Har- 
vard, y  la  escuela  de  derecho  de  la  Universidad  Tulane  de  Loui- 
siana. El  c6digo  de  leyes  del  estado  de  Louisiana  cst&  basado  en  el 
c6digo  espaflol  y,  por  consiguiente,  estrechamente  relacionado  con  el 

i  Tornado  del  programa  de  la  esouela  Harvard  de  teologia. 
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sistema  vigente  en  los  paises  latiuoamcricanos.  Puede  encontrarse 
razdn  detallada  de  las  facilidades  que  ofrecen  cstas  institucioues  en 
las  pdginas  138-141 ;  143-144;  161-162;  165-167;  184-186. 

Las  principales  escuelas  de  derecho  iiorteamericanas  ofrecen  a  los 
estudiantes  que  hayan  recibido  por  lo  raenos  dos  alios  do  eiisenanza 
en  los  colegios  un  curso  de  tres  aiios  en  derecho  comtin  y  legal  para 
obtener  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  leyes. 

LA   ESCUELA   DE    MEDICINA. 

Ninguna  otra  cscuela  profesional  en  conexion  con  las  universidades 
norteamericanas  ha  alcanzado  tan  r^pido  y  notable  desarrollo  en 
los  liltimos  afios  como  la  escuela  de  medicina.  Tres  vias  de  progreso 
se  han  marcado  especialraente:  el  perfeocionamiento  de  los  equipos  de 
laboratorio,  debido  a  liberales  subsidios  del  estado  y  a  donativos 
particulares;  el  incremento  de  comodidades  en  los  hospitales;  y  la 
capacidad  mayor  del  plan  de  admision.  Como  resultado  de  este 
desarrollo  las  principales  escuelas  mSdicas  de  los  Estados  Unidos  son 
inmejorables  respecto  al  equipo  material  y  a  los  requisitos  para  in- 
greso  y  graduaci6n,  que  demandan  preparaci6n  tan  amplia  como  la 
que  se  exige  en  las  escuelas  mds  avanzadas  de  las  naciones  de  mayor 
cultura  y  civilizacion. 

El  sistema  de  admision  preconizado  por  la  Asociaci6a  M^dlca 
Americana,  y  puesto  en  practica  por  las  escuelas  de  medicina  m&3 
progresistas,  se  ha  hecho  posible  y  porraanente  por  la  acci6n  posterior 
de  las  juntas  de  estado  quo  otorgan  el  diploma  y  preparan,  en  sus 
respectivos  estados,  la  cducaci6n  exigida  a  los  practicant(*s  en  mfedi- 
cina.  De  esta  manera  ha  alcanzado  la  medicina  una  altlira  eil"^^n- 
Bonancia  con  su  antigiiedad  y  con  la  importancia  de  esta  profesion.* 

1 1.,os  estudiantes  extranjcros  quo  no  c<Ki<hreD  las  condieioncs  de  la  oducaci|Sn  nortcamericana  debaa 
rocordar  que  cxisten  muclias  escuelas  de  medicina  de  menor  entidad  y  muchos  iiutituciones  particularas 
que  explotan  detenninado  descubrimiento  terap^utico.  El  resultado  dc  la  autonomfa  de  fas  div^rsos  estadoi 
tocante  a  educaci6n  es  la  irrcgularidad  de  los  requisitos  exJgidos  para  ejercer  una  profesito,  ii09(^loen  medi- 
cina sine  tambi^n  en  jurisprudencia,  Tarmacia  y  muehas  otras.  La  roi^laci<5n  de  los  diplomas  es  vaga  todavU 
en  muchos  estados.  AdemAs,  como  puede  notarse,  no  existo  ]osisla?idn  uniformc  para  la  incorporacidn  do 
las  instituoionos  que  otorgan  grades.  £1  hecho  de  que  tma  persona  use  el  tltolo  de  doctor  o  haya  rocibido  cl 
grado  de  D.  A.  o.  B.  Jur.  no  siKnifica,  por  tanto,  que  su  odueaci<5n  Haya  sido  suflciont«  o  bicn  eneamlnada. 
Mucha  gente  po:>oo8?rupiilosa  y  aun  porsonas  bion  intencionadas  {icro  ignorantes  lian  aprovecliado  do  asta 
circuastancia  para  fundar  en  algunos  estados  ciertas  instituciones  quo  ofrecen  enseftanzadeoolegio  7  pro- 
fesional eare:?iendo  del  debido  equipo  material  y  de  maestros  capares  de  proi>orcionar  ima  instrucci(5u 
eflcaz.  Para responder  a  este  incon vcniente  damos  una  lista  clasiflcada  -por  la  Asoeiacldn  If^iea  Americana 
de  his  escuela?  de  medicina  m^s  caracterizadas.    (Vease  pAgs  219-220.) 

Los  estudiaui^s  que  de%en  otraclase  de  oiLsefianza,  yasea  general  0  profesional,  pucden  acudir  coo  plena 
sescuridad  a  cualquiera  de  las  instituciones  coasidcradas  en  este  boletln.  Se  les  invita  asimismo  a  dirigirse 
al  Departamento  do  Rducaci(5n  de  los  Estados  Unidos  donda  encontrar&n  imparcial  y  detallada  informaciite 
respecto  a  la  clasc  de  instltuciones  escolarcs  y  a  las  facilidades  que  orre<'en,  hAUense  o  no  consideradas  en 
e-^ia  publicaoidn. 

A  pesar  de  las  desigiuildades  existentes  entre  las  escuelas  do  medicina  es  Justo  insistir  sobre  el  programm 
admirable  de  la  Inslruecidn  raedica.  Este  prqgrama  lia  sido  estudiado  por  las  instituciones  principales,  de 
las  cuales  hay  07  consa:^adas  por  la  Aso.^ia?i(3n  Medii^a  Americana  como  de  la  clase  mis  excelente,que  se 
puedadesear.  (V^sepiigs.  219-220.) 

L«  poderosa  inflnencia  del  esiiinulo  para  poner  en  practica  mejoras  que  la  asooiacidn  habfaseflaladQ, 
iliLstra slaramente  el  bent^fico  efecto  que  es  capaz  do  proiu^ir  una  a;^upa?i6n  voluntarfamente  educadors, 
aun  en  instituciones  InJependionles  sobre  Us  cuales  uo  ojeree  la  meuor  prQsl<^n.   (Vease  p&g.  ii.) 
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La  escuela  dc  modicina  ocupa  en  las  imiversidadcs  A  mlsmolugar 
quo  las  demds  cscuelas  para  la  enseiianza  de  prof  esiones  tradiciooales. 

El  dcpartamento  de  medicina  en  las  mejores  universidades  re- 
quiere  para  el  ingreso  un  curso  de  cuatro  anos  en  high-school,  inclu- 
yendo  dos  aiios  de  latin  y  dos  anos  de  estudio  de  colegio  que  in- 
cluya  por  lo  menos  un  ano  de  fisica,  qulmica  y  biologia,  con  suficiente 
dominio  del  francos  y  alem4n  para  poder  leer  en  ambos  idiomas. 
Ofrcce  a  los  estudiantes  que  llenen  estos  requisitos  un  curso  de  cuatro 
afioSy  que  consLste  en  estudios  de  laboratorio,  clinica  y  did^tica 
abrazando  la  medicina  te6rica  y  practica,  para  obtener  el  grado  dc 
Dr.  Med.  Todas  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  alto  rango  estan  aso- 
ciadas  con  hospitales  donde  los  estudiantes  sirven  como  internos 
y  tienen  ocasi6n  de  observar  pr4cticamonte  los  sintomas  y^el  tra- 
tamiento  de  las  enfermedades. 

Inclusa  en  el  **sistema  ideal"  propuesto  por  la  Asociaci6n  M^dica 
Americana  figura  la  recomendaci6n  de  quo  se  agrogue  un  quinto  ano 
de  estudios  al  curso  de  medicina,  durante  todo  el  cual  actiien  los. 
estudiantes  como  internos  en  los  hospitales.  Esta  recomendacion  ha 
sido  adoptada  ya  por  muchas  de  las  principalis  escuelas  de  la  na- 
cion,  y  otras,  aun  cuando  no  incluyen  el  ano  dc  intcrnado  en  su  pro- 
grama,  ofrecen  a  sus  graduados  amplias  facilidades  para  ejercer  este 
privilegio, 

Una  dc  las  ventajas  implantadas  recientemente  en  la  educaciou 
m^dica  es  el  establecimiento  de  cursos  posteriores  para  los  graduad(»s 
dedicados.  especiahnente  a  estudios  e  investigaciones  avanzadas; 
percfffiui^  no  figuran  en  el  programa  para  obtener  grados  superioro^ 
en  inpdi^inA-  Se  ha  creado,  sin  embargo,  un  nuevo  grado  que  ha 
obtenido  general  aprobacion:  el  de  doctor  de  salubridad  pilblica. 
Este  grado  se  confiere  a  los  que  han  recibido  el  de  Dr.  Med.,  despues 
de  dos  alios  de  estudios  posteriores  dedicados  a  investigaciones  espe- 
ciales  sobre  los  problemas  de  higiene  y  enfermedades  de  la  comunida<i. 

Muchas  de  las  universidades  m4s  importantes  ofrecen  cursos  de 
seis  y  siete  anos  combinando  la  labor  m6dica  con  la  del  departament(» 
de  artes  y  ciencias  para  obtener  ambos  grados,  el  de  B.  A.,  B.  C.  y  el 
do  Dr.  en  medicina. 

Los.  estudiantes  de  paises  tropic  ales  encontrar&n  especial  in  teres 
en  los  excelentes  cursos  de  medicina  tropical  que  ofrecen  las  escuelas 
de  la  Universidad  Tulane  de  Louisiana  y  de  la  Universidad  Harvard. 

LA   ESCUELA   PARA   GRADUADOS. 

La  piedra  fundamental  de  las  universidades  norteamericanas  es  la 
escuela  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  graduados.  Dcsignada  primera- 
mente  como  paralela  a  la  facultad  de  filosofia  de  las  imiversidades 
alemaiias,  y  dando  instrucci6n  solamente  en  ciencia  pura  y  humani- 
dades,  la  escuela  para  graduados  ha  aventajado  la   idea   original 
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respecto  de  su  funcionamiento.  La  cscuela  para  graduados  en  las 
grandes  universidades  norteamericanas  combina,  en  unidad  adminis* 
tratiya/  la  ensefLanza  superior  y  todas  las  facilidades  para  estudios 
de  investigaci6n  que  ofrece  la  universidad  en  cualquiera  de  sus 
departamontos.  Segtin  esta  combinaci6n  los  graduados  en  bachi- 
llerato  que  deseen  profiindizar  en  ingenierla,  en  medicina  o  en  farma- 
cia,  lo  mismo  que  en  ciencia  pura  y  humanidades,  pueden  ingresar 
en  la  escuela  para  graduados. 

La  escuela  norteamericana  para  graduados  tiene  doble  objeto. 
El  primero,  cronol6gicamente  hablando,  es  enseflar  a  los  estudiantes 
bien  preparados  las  mfis  avanzadas  y  particulares  fases  de  los  cursos 
que  ofrece  la  universidad.  M4s  importante  sin  embargo,  si  bien  el 
segundo  en  cuanto  a  su  desarroUo,  es  el  deber  de  incrementar  los 
conocimientos  de  la  hunianidad.  La  investigacidn  es  la  savia  vital 
de  la  escuela  para  graduados.  Esta  escuela  se  diferencia  de  las 
ordinarias  escuelas  profesionales  en  que  se  dedica  especialmente  a 
labor  de  investigaci6n.  Como  regla  general  las  escuelas  de  medicina 
y  de  ingenierla  tienen  por  objeto  procurar  al  estudiante  un  caudal  do 
conocimientos  trazado  de  antemano  y  reconocido  como  de  valor 
profesional,  formando  asi  los  candidatos  a  profesiones  bien  definidas. 
La  escuela  para  graduados  insiste  en  primer  t^rmino  en  cierta  clase 
de  estudios  m&s  avanzados.  Exige  que  los  maestros  se  preocupen 
activamente  de  ensanchar  las  fronteras  del  saber  y  que  dinjan  a 
los  estudiantes  en  la  via  de  investigaciones  particulares.  La  vitalidad 
de  la  escuela  para  graduados  puede  juzgarse  con  exactitud  por  la 
cantidad  y  calidad  de  su  potencia  creadora.  .1.: 

La  educaci6n  que  tiene  por  objeto  dcsarrollar  la  potencia  crcnidora 
es  nueva  todavia  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  En  raz6n  de  sus  fines  la 
escuela  para  graduados  es  menos  susceptible  de  sistematizar  que  las 
otras  descritas  anteriormente.  Su  excelencia  depender&  siempre  en 
gran  parte  de  la  originalidad  y^capacidad  de  sus  maestros.  No  es 
posible,  sin  embargo,  que  dos  escuelas,  por  admirabkmente  dirigidas 
que  se  encuentren,  sean  do  igual  fuerza  educadora  en  todos  los 
terrenos;  ni,  de  otro  lado,  que  la  misfna  escuela  tenga  el  monopolio 
de  la  enseiianza  mas  avanzada  y  estudios  espcciales  en  los  diferentes 
nvmos  del  saber.  Probablemente  una  serd  superior  en  psicologfa, 
otra  en  economla  y  la  de  mds  alld  en  qulmica.  Esta  variaci6n  e^ 
inherente  a  los  cursos  de  la  escuela  de  graduados,  y  ha  caracterizado 
siempre  tambi^n  a  los  departamentos  expeiimentales  de  las  univer- 
sidades europeas  que  cuentan  historia  de  mucha  mayor  duraci6n. 

> I^»tb  fusion  no  sc  rcaliza  on  todas  partes.  Por  cjempio,  la  Universidad  Columbia  sostieue  ima  £acultad  de 
fllosoffa,  una  facultad  de  ciencias  poUticas  y  otra  de  pura  ciencia;  la  Universidad  HArvard  tiene  una  escuela 
para  graduados  en  artcs  y  ciencias,  una  escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada,  otra  para  graduados  en  administracidn 
comercial  y  otra  para  graduados  en  medicina.  La  descripcidn  general  del  fimcionamiento  y  las  facilidades 
que  ofrece  la  cscuela  para  graduados  se  aplican,  sin  embargo,  a  estas  y  otras  institucioncs  que  no  tienen 
departamentos  para  graduados  combinados  en  vma  sola  unidad. 
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Dando  por  sentado  estas  inevitables  desigualdades,  es  digno  de 
notarse  que  tanto  las  grandes  instituciones  independientes  del  este 
como  las  principales  uuiversidades  nacionales  del  oeste  y  el  oeste 
central^  ban  tornado  las  disposiciones  necesarias  para  asegurar  un 
alto  nivel  general  a  la  instrucci6n  para  los  graduados.  Han  invertido 
ingentes  sumas  en  bibliotecas  y  laboratorios,  y  ban  competido  entre 
todas  para  ocupar  como  maestros  a  los  pedagogos  m^  distinguidos 
que  so  pudiera  encoritrar.  Como  resultado  de  estos  esfuerzos  podemos 
asegurar  que  en  ninguna  parte  se  obtienen  mayores  ventajas  mate- 
riales  para  los  estudios  superiores  y  de  investigaci6n.  Ciertos  pro- 
fesores  norteameriQanos  figuran  igualmente  entre  los  mejores  y  se 
ban  conquistado  fama  universal.  En  resumen,  ningtin  otro  departa- 
mento  de  educaci6n  superior  en  los  Estados  Unidos  ha  experimentado 
tan  r&pido  y  admirable  desenvolvimi^nto.  La  mayor  parte  de  las 
escuelas  para  graduados  se  ban  establecido  en  los  tiltimos  veinte 
ados.  Apenas  bace  diez  afios  que  el  aprecio  nacional  por  el  m6rito 
de  la  investigaci6n  bizo  posible  la  expansion  de  las  universidades, 
aumentando  la  matrlcula  de  4,340  alumnos  en  1893  a  7,911  en  1903, 
y  a  13,094  en  1914.  Un  aumento  proporcional  de  voWmenes  de 
monograffas  cientificas  se  ba  publicado  durante  este  perlodo  por  las 
universidades. 

De  consiguiente  puede  afirmarse  que  los  estudiantes  del  exterior 
encontrarin  abora  en  las  escuelas  para  graduados  de  las  universi- 
dades norteamericanas  facilidades  tan  amplias  para  el  estudio 
espoqial  y  vastas  investigaciones,  como  las  que  ofrecen  las  facultades 
de  filosofia  y  los  institutos  cientificos  de  las  imiversidades  europeas. 
Diehos  ««tudiantes  buscarfin  naturalmente  las  institucioncs  que  pro- 
curen  mayores  ventajas  y  que  posean  los  maestros  m&s  eminentes  en 
el  ramo  especial  en  que  se  encuentren  interesados. 

Funci6n  subordinada  de  las  escuelas  para  graduados  es  la  propara- 
ci6n  de  maestros  para  las  instituciones  superiores.  En  realidad  es 
costumbre  de  las  autoridades  respectivas  exigir  de  los  candidatos  para 
la  enselianza  superior  cierto  tiempo  de  estudio,  m&s  o  menos  largo, 
eH  los  cursos  para  graduados;  pero  no  existe  atin  definida  adaptaci6n 
de  estos  cursos  a  los  requisitos  profesionales  de  los  futuros  pedagogos. 
Las  escuelas  norteamericanas  para  graduados,  como  las  universidades 
europeas,  ban  procedido  siempre  en  este  asunto  bajo  el  supuesto  do 
que  la  condicion  mds  importante  para  el  maestro  de  estudiantes 
adultos  es  conocer  a  fondo  la  materia  de  que  se  trata.  El  m6todo 
de  presentarla  al  alimino  puede  dejarse  entonces  completamente  a 
su  criterio. 

La  genuina  escuela  norteamericana  para  graduados  admite  sola- 
meh'te  a  aquellos  estudiantes  que  bayan  obtenido  su  grado  de  bacbiller 
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en  un  colegio  o  universidad  de  reconocida  categoria.     Confiere  do3 

dases  de  iitulos:  el  grade  de  maestro  *  y  el  de  doctor.* 

Para  obtener  d  grado  de  maestro  se  requiere  ua  aflo  de  cstudio 
posterior  a  los  curses  para  graduados^  que  se  dediea  gcneralmente  a 
profundizar  a  lo  sOmo  tres  materias,  una  de  las  cuales,  Uamada  la 
materia  principal,  recibe  la  atenci6n  preferente  del  alumno.'  Muchas 
universidades  exigen  ademis  una  tesis  concretando  el  rcsultado  de 
un  pequciio  estudio  de  inyestigacidn. 

El  perfodo  minimo  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  cursoa  para  graduados 
que  se  requiere  para  el  grado  de  doctor  es  generalmente  de  tres  a&os. 
El  tiempo  dedicado  y  el  numero  dc  clases  que  se  hubieren  llevado 
tienen,  sin  embargo,  importancia  secundaria.  Para  recibtr  el  grado 
se  necesita  no  s6lo  que  demuestre  el  candidate  en  el  examen  su 
dominie  de  la  materia  especial  a  que  se  haya  dedicado  sine  que,  per 
medio  de  una  tesis  o  una  disertaci6n,  contribuya  con  alguna  idea 
original  al  conocimiento  de  dicha  materia.  Muchas  universidades 
exigen  que  se  publique  aquclla  disertaci6n.  £1  examen  es  oral  y 
escrite.  En  resumen,  los  requisites  para  el  grade  de  doctor  en  fi- 
lesofia  en  los  Estades  Unides  de  Norte  America  corren  paralelos  a 
los  que  se  exigen  en  las  universidades  alemanas  para  el  mismo  grado. 
Las  universidades  nerteamericanas  ban  resuelto  ultimamente  re- 
querir  de  sus  candidates  preparaci6n  escolar  algo  mfis  extensa  y  tesb 
de  mayor  importancia. 

ESCUEI.AS   DE    VEUAXO. 

> 

El  a&o  acad6mico  se  prolenga  nueve  nieses  m&s  o  menos.  -tEx- 
ti^ndese  generalmente  desdc  mediados  de  septiembre  hasia  medikdoa 
de  junio.  MuchOs  celegios  y  universidades  sostienen  ademis  una 
esouela  especial  de  verano  durante  las  seis  semanas  del  perlodo  de 
vacaciones,  u  ofrecen  sesienes  centinuadas  durante  toda  la  tempo- 
rada  de  estio.  Las  escuelas  de  verano,  limitadas  generalmente 
a  departamentos  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  estudiantes  graduados  y 
no  graduados,  tienen  des  objetos  principales.  Ofrecen  primeramente 
curses  especiales  de  estudio  profesional  a  los  maestres  de  escuelas 
primarias  y  secundarias;  y  facilitan  a  los  estudiantes  de  celegios 
y  universidades,  que  no  hubieren  podido  cempletar  la  labor  reque- 
rida  durante  el  curse  regular,  los  medios  para  subsana^  esta  deficien- 
cia.  Ademis,  las  escuelas  de  verano  se  ven  a  mcnude  favorecidan 
con  la  asistoncia  de  gran  numero  de  personas  de  clases  diforentes; 
dc  manera  que,  aun  cuande  tienen  su  programa  arreglado  especial- 

» M.  A.,  M.  C.  Com.,  M.  Sclv.,  M.  Lit.,  M.  Ped.,  M.  C.  y  maestro  de  ciencias  en  Agr.,  Cer.  mgenleria; 
ea  I.  Q.,  Civ.,  Bloc.,  Mec.,  Met.  7  de  minas.  (El  tUuIo  de  maestro,  quo  adoptaflMU  oomo  eqtuvalfDU  de 
masltr  en  ingl^,  es  superior  al  do  bochiller  y  aulcrior  al  de  doctor.— X.  de  la  T.) 

«I)r.  Fil.,  Dr.  C.  y  Dr.  Farm. 

>Enlas  universidades  Yale  y  Johns  Hopkins  sc  rcqiiicren  dos  aflos  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado  de 
baehiller  para  obtener  el  titulo  de  maestro.     (Vease  Sec.  IV,  pags.  138-140:  163. 
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mente  para  atender  a  las  .nccesidadcs  dc  lo3  maestros,  procuran 
tambi^n  al  estudiante  que  no  eatk  intorcsado  en  la  pedagogia,  cursos 
en  que  Qguran  casi  todas  las  materiaa  que  dicta  la  instituci6n  du- 
rante el  curso  regular  de  invierno.  Clases  superiores  no  se  ofrcccn 
generalmente  en  el  estia. 

Las  escuelas  de  verano  son  cspecialmente  ventajosas  para  el 
estudiante  extranjero.  Si  Uega  a  los  Estados  Unidos  en  junio  o  a 
principios  de  julio,  puede  utilizar  el  tiempo  prepar&ndose  en  una 
escuela  de  verano  para  la  matricula  regular  del  afto.  Ofrecen  ade- 
m4s  facilidades  para  el  estudio  del  ingl6s.  Despufe  que  el  es- 
tudiante haya  comenzado  su  curso  de  colegio  o  profesional  puede 
acortar  el  periodo  de  estudios  o  aprender  hlgdn  curso  de  las  otras 
universidades  frecuontando  las  escuelas  de  verano.  Es  posible 
tainbi6n  avanzar  en  una  sexta  o  cuarta  parte  la  labor  de  un  ailo 
durante  las  clases  de  la  temporada  de  estlo. 

BQUIPO   DE    LAS    IN^TITUCIONES   DE    EDUCACi6n. 

Tal  e^,  en  pocas  palabras-^  la  organizaci6n  dc  la  genuina  universidad 
norteamericana;  pero  seria  incompleta  la  descripci6n  de  estas  insti- 
tuciones  si  no  hicifiramos  menci6n,  siquiera  brevemente,  del  lujo 
admirable  de  instrumentos  y  facilidades  materiales  que  ofrece  cada 
una  de  ellas.  En  ningdn  pais  como  en  el  nuestro  ha  recibido  la 
educaci6n  tan  amplios  y  generosos  donativos  de  personam  filantr6pi- 
cas,  valiosos  presentes  que  ban  ido  a  enriquecer  las  universidades ;  y 
de  otro  lado,  los  pr6speros  municipios  ban  contribuido  con  ingentes 
sumas  al:  equipo  de  las  institu clones  de  sus  respectivos  estados. 
Afiiylas  opulentas  universidades  estkn  pro  vistas  de  cuanto  es  posible 
imaginar  para  la  eficacia  de  su  cometido.^  La  descripci6n  detallada 
de  una  sola  de  estas  universidades  ocuparia  demasiado  espacio  en 
una  re  vista  de  esta  naturaleza;  pero  por  las  cifras  abajo  indicadas 
podra  cualquier  extranjero  darse  cuenta  do  la  magnitud  de  estos 
establecimientos  y  del  valor  de  los  terrenos  y  edificios  segun  la  esta- 
distiea;  Universidad  de  Dlindis,  $3,895,970;  Universidad  de  Michigan, 
$4,627,347;  Universidad  de  Wisconsin,  $6,444,626;  Universidad 
Cornell,  $7,627,347;  Universidad  de  California,  $9,865;492;  Univer- 
sidad Harvard,  $11,000,000;  Universidad  de  Chicago,  $11,698,223. 

CENTROS  ESPECIALES  DE   INVESTIGACION. 

La  educacion  superior  norteamericana  ha  adquirido  ultimamente 
mayor  impulso  con  el  establecimiento  de  centros  especiales  para  in- 
vestigaciones  cientlficas  y  sociologicas.  La  mayor  parte  de  estos 
centros  debe  su  fuudaci6n  a  la  filantropia  de  im  solo  individuo  de 
gran  riqueza.    Aun  cuando  no  son  instituciones  cspecialmente  cduca- 

1  Para  detalles  de  iaboratorlo  y  bibliotecas,  v«ase  la  Sec.  IV.    T  Jamamoa egpeeialmente ia atcaclon haoia 
•I  eaorme  y  rdpldo  iocreiiiento  de  las  biblioteoas  de  las  iastUuoioaes  priooipalet. 
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doras  facilitan  numerosas  investigaciones  que  no  solamente  influyen 
sobre  el  aspiritu  y  la  pr&ctica  de  la  educaci6n  sino  que  realzan  el 
prestigio  de  la  ciencia  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  De  consiguiente  deben 
considerarse  entre  los  recursos  cientlficos  de  esta  naci6n.  Las  prin- 
cipales  de  estas  instituciones  son:  la  Fundaci6n  Rtissell  Sage,  la 
lnstituci6n  Carnegie,  la  Educaci6n  General,  la  Fund  aci6n  Carnegie  para 
el  perfeccionamiento  de  la  ensefianza  y  el  Instituto  Rockeffifler  para 
investigaciones  m6dicas. 


CAPlTULO  HI. 

ESCUELAS  INDEPENDIENTES  T£CNICAS  T  PROFESIONALES. 

Ademds  de  las  grandes  universidades  que  ofrecen  instrucci6n  "en 
casi  todos  los  ramos  del  saber,  incluyendo  en  su  organizaci6n  todos 
los  tipos  de  escuelas  superiores  profesionales,  hay  gran  ntimero  de 
instituciones  de  organizaci6n  menos  compleja.  En  efecto,  como  ha 
quedado  ya  establecido,  la  universidad  es  relativamente  una  creaci6n 
reciente^  Muchos  de  los  otros  colegios,  escuelas  e  institutos  son  de 
origen  anterior  a  las  imiversidades.  Y  es  tambi^n  positiro  que  la 
ensefianza  profesional  puede  ser  tan  concienzuda  y  econ6mica  en  los 
centros  creados  exclusivamente  para  tal  objeto  como  en  las  dem&s 
instituciones.  Algunas  de  las  principales  escuelas  de  ingenieifa, 
medicina,  medicina  dental,  jurisprudencia,  teologia  y  otras  profe- 
siones  son  centros  indcpendientes  quo  no  tienen  relaci6n  con  ningana 
universidad. 

El  Instituto  de  Tecnologia  de  Massachusetts,^  por  ejemplo,  ofrece 
cursos  en  los  diferentes  ramos  de  ingcnierla  y  ciencia  aplicads.  El 
Instituto  Politficnico  Rensselaer,"  se  dedica  especialmento  a  la  inge- 
nierla  civil,  el^ctrica,  quimica  y  mcc&nica.  El  Instituto  de  Tecnologia 
Stevens,'  ofrece  curaos  solamente  en  ingenieria  mec&nica.  El  Colegio 
de  Medicos  y  Cirujanos  de  B&ltimoro,  y  la  Escuela  M^dica  J6fferson 
de  Filadelfia  no  estdn  afiliados  a  universidad  alguna.  Las  escuelas 
teol6gicas  son  tambi6n  indcpendientes  en  su  mayor  parte,  como  la 
Instituci6n  Teol6gica  Bautista  Newton,  el  Seminario  Teol6gico  del 
SInodo  General  de  la  Iglesia  Evang61ica  Luterana  en  los  Estados 
Unidos  y  casi  todos  los  seminaries  teol6gicos  cat61icos.  Varios  esta- 
dos han  establecido  colegios  especiales  de  agricultura  y  artes  mec&nicas 
siguiendo  el  sistema  de  los  colegios  concesionarios  *  independientes 
de  las  universidades  de  los  estados,  como  por  ejemplo  el  Colegio  de 
Agricultura  de  Michigan  y  el  Colegio  de  Agricultura  y  Artes  Mecdni^' 
cas  del  Estado  de  Iowa.* 


»  ViSase  Sec.  VI,  pdgs.  168-109. 
t  Ydase  pAgs.  190-192 

•  Vfesc  p&g.  184. 
« Vdase  p&g.  19. 

•  Para  mayor  informacMn  v^e  la  Sec.  VI,  pAgs.  IfiT-lOL 
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En  sii  programa  y  organizaci6n  los  cursos  ofrecidos  en  estas  insti- 
tuciones  independientes  son  semej  antes  a  los  correspondientes  cursos 
profesionales  en  los  departamentos  de.las  grandes  universidades, 
Algunas  de  las  escuelas  de  ingenieria  se  han  hecho,  en  verdad,  famosas 
en  todo  el  mundo  por  la  excelencia  de  la  labor  llevada  a  cabo  en  uno 
o  varios  de  sus  departamentos. 


CAPlTULO  IV. 

* 

COLEGIOS  INDEPENDIENTES  Y  COLEGIOS  SECTARIOS. 

Las  instituciones  m&s  numerosas  que  no  se  encuentran  incluidas 
en  la  organizaci6n  de  las  uniyersidades^  son  los  colegios  independientes 
que  ofrecen  cursos  en  artes  y  ciencias  para  obtener  el  grado  de  bachi- 
ller.*  Presentan  gran  variedad  de  organizaci6n  y  casi  igual  variedad 
en  su  programa;  sin  embargo  de  que  en  ciertas  materias  tienen  reglas 
generales. 

Por  lo  comdn  los  colegios  independientes  ofrecen  instrucci6n  en 
radio  mis  limitado  que  el  que  procuran  las  grandes  universidades  para 
el  grado  de  bachiller.  Por  ejemplo,  en  vez  de  las  cuarenta  y  cinco 
clases  que  ofrece  Harvard  a  elecci6n  en  los  cursos  para  estudiantes 
no  graduados,  el  Colegio  C&rleton  ofrece  instrucci6n  en  las  materias 
siguientes :  astronomia,  Biblia,  biologia,  qulmica;  economia,  educacion, 
inglfe,  francos,  alemdn,  griego,  geologia,  hebreo,  latfn,  historia,  mate- 
m&ticas,  filosofia,  fisica,  ciencias  politicas  y  administrativas,  y  sociolo- 
gla.  El  Colegio  Williams  la  procura  en  artes,  astronomia,  biologla, 
qulmica,  economia,  inglfe,  alemta,  geologia,  ciencias  politicas  y 
administrativas,  historia,  latin,  matem&ticas,  filosofia,  fisica,  oratoria 
y  romance.  El  Colegio  Reed  ofrece  clases  en  las  materias  siguientes: 
biologla,  quimica,  cl&sicos,  economia,  educaci6n,  ingl6s,  idiomas  ger- 
m&nicos,  historia  y  ciencias  politicas,  matem&ticas,  filosofia,  fisica, 
psicologla,  romance  y  sociologla. 

Como  se  ve,  el  programa  de  estas  instituciones  se  acerca  mds  al 
de  los  liceos  franceses  y  los  gimnasios  y  Oherrealschule  alemanes, 
con  un  curso  de  estudios  sancionado  por  larga  tradici6n  como  ense- 
fLanza  apropiada  para  obtener  el  primer  grado  en  artes. 

Con  referenda  al  principio  de  selecci6n  mediante  el  cual  puede  ele- 
gir  el  estudiante  determinado  ntimero  de  clases  para  formar  su  cui*so, 
han  opuesto  ciertos  colegios  de  alto  rango  inveterada  convicci6n 
contra  esta  nueva  teoria.  Por  ejemplo,  las  principales  instituciones 
cat61icas,  organizadas  bajo  programa  rlgido  de  educaci6n,  otorgan 
muy  poca  libertad  al  estudiante  en  las  clases  de  artes.  Los  cursos 
para  el  grado  de  B.  A.  en  el  Colegio  Wdbash  y  en  el  Colegio  William 

•  Algunas  de  estas  instituciones  se  Hainan  universidades    \6Ase  antcriormente,  p&g.  16^ 
63716°— 1& 3 
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Jewell  esUln  tambi6n  completameutc  prescritos  de  aatemaiio.  De 
otro  lado,  muchos  de  estos  colegias  indepeadientes  concede  a  tantas 
facilidades  para  la  elecci6a  como  sus  recursos  lo  permitea.  Estas 
difereacias  en  el  progr^uoia  acad^mico  pueden  -  iafluir  de  maaera 
decisiva  en  los  estudiantes  extranjeros  interesados  en  la  educacioa 
de  los  colegios  de  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Sin  embargo,  la  mejor  prueba  do  la  excelcncia  de  un  colegio  no 
reside  en  la  cantidad  de  cursos  ofrecidos  sino  en  la  ealidad  de  la  labor 
que  realiza.  Los  colegios  rads  importantes,  quizd.  la  cuarta  parte  de 
los  existentes,  requieren  norma  tan  elevada  para  el  grado  de  bachiller 
como  la  que  se  exige  en  las  mejores  universidades.  Estas  institu- 
doaes  lo  reconocen  como  todo  el  mundo  y  aceptaa  para  lo3  estudios 
auperiores  a  los  graduados  en  dichos  colegios  bajo  las  mismas  condi- 
clones  que  a  sus  propios  graduados.^  De  consiguieate  los  estudiaates 
oxtraajeros  pueden  ele^r  coa  igual  coafianza  ua  colegio  indepen- 
diente  o  los  departamentos  Uamados  colegios  en  las  graades  universi- 
dades, para  obtener  los  grados  de  B.  en  artes  y  B.  C,  siempre  que  el 
colegio  elegido  responda  a  la  educacion  valida  de  actualidad. 

Entre  los  colegios  cuyos  grados  son  validos  en  las  universidades 
hay  algunos  que  ofrecen  instruccidn  en  el  gnipo  eircunscrito  de  mate- 
rias  que  ha  formado  durante  varias  generacioaes  la  base  paia  el 
curso  de  B.  A.^  mientras  otros  centros  se  aproximan  m4s  al  programa 
del  departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados  en  las  universidades.' 

Verosimilmente  la  diferencia  mAs  notable  entre  las  universidades 
y  los  colegios  independieates  consiste  en  la  diferencia  de  sus  dimen- 
siones,  que  impUca  sin  duda  alguna  gran  diferencia  en  la  vida  es- 
eolar.  El  colegio  independiente  se  conoce  en  general  como  un  edifi- 
cio  pequefLo,  por  la  simple  raz6n  de  que  los  estudiantes  figuran  en 
numero  de  100  a  500;  en  tanto  que  las  universidades  del  tipo  quo 
hemos  descrito  matriculan  frecuentemente  de  1^000  a  5,000  almnnos/ 
El  observador  extranjero  se  sorprenderil  de  que  los  pequefLos  colegios 
persistan  y  se  multipliqucn  en  un  pais  tan  liberalmente  provisto  de 
grandes  instituciones,  sostenidas  muchas  de  ellas  por  el  estado,  y 
que  prestan  iguales  facilidades  para  la  educAcion  en  general.  Las 
razones  principales  son  las  siguientes: 

I  La  Asociaci<5n  de  las  Universidades  NortGaiiicricaQas,compuestadcIas  veintidds  !nstitucionc«i  sigulon 
Us:  Univenidad  de  California^  Universidad  L^aad  SUiiford,  Universidad  Yale,  UnlTcnidad  Catdlica  de 
America,  UnJvcrsidad  de  Chicago,  Universidad  de  Illinois,  Uni^rersidad  de  Indiana,  Universidad  de  Iowa, 
Universidad  de  Kansas,  Universidad  Johns  Hopkins,  Universidad  Harvard,  Universidad  Clark,  Univer- 
aidad  de  Michigan,  Universidad  de  If innesota,  Universidad  de  Missouri,  Unii-ersidad  de  Nebraslca,  Urn- 
Yersidad  Princeton,  Universidad  Cornell,  Universidad  Columbia,  Uni^^ersidad  de  Pennsylvania,  Uni- 
versidad  de  Virginia  y  Universidad  de  Wiscondn,  demandaban  en  la  asamblea  de  1915  que  los  grados 
ocmoodidas  por  119  institiicioncs  aarteamericanas  fueran  recooocidos  por  las  universidades  extnis\|era8 
como  de  igual  Taior  a  los  otorgados  por  las  que  formaban  la  asociacida.  De  estas  119  insUtnctoDes,  d3 
eran  colegios  o  escuelas  t^cnicas  del  tipo  que  acabamos  da  dcscribir. 

*  For  cjemplo,  el  Colegio  AIImoq. 

I  Como  el  Colegio  6berlin. 

«V6anselasSec.  VUy  VIJUL  -,. 
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•  ^  La  piimena  consiste  en  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  colegios  norte- 
americanos  se  ha  fundado  bajo  alguna  deuomijiaci6n  religiosa. 
Naturalmente  el  colegio  re^ibe  espe<!^ialmeixte  ninos  de  familias  que 
pertenecen  a  dicha  denominaci6n  y  por  ende  sirve  a  su  secta  aun 
cuando  est6  admitida  la  libre  comumcacidn  con  cualquiera  otra 
religi6n.  Asl  tenemos  colegios  metodist^ts,  presbiterianos,  cat61icoa, 
luteranos  y  muchos  otros  mas.  Todos  aquellos  que  creen  que  la 
educaci6n  superior  debe  estar  basada  en  el  espfritu  religioso^  m&s 
atiU;  ligada  Intimamente  a  determinada  doctrlua  religiosa  e  inter- 
pretada  segda  las  ideiis  de  aquella  doctrina,  patrocinan  generalmente 
los  colegios  que  responden  a  la  denominaci6n  deseada.  Muchas 
sectas  hail  alentado  esta  tendencia^  fundando  colegios  donde  la  comu- 
nidad  religiosa  era  suficientemente  exteii&a  para  proveer  a  su  sosteni- 
miento.  No  es  raro  encontrar  en  la  misma  ciudad  o  a  pocas  millas 
de  distancia  en  el  campo  colegios  que  responden  a  diversas  denomi- 
naciones  religiosas. 

El  colegio  tipico  sectario  insiste  en  las  ceremonias  religiosas  y 
tiende  a  crear  una  atm6sfcra  de  marcado  misticismo.  Aparece  mas 
o  menos  extensamente  en  su  programa  la  instruccion  religiosa;  el 
servicio  religioso  de  la  secta  se  oficia  diariamente  y  se  requiere  la 
asistencia  del  alumno;  ocupando  las  asociaciones  religiosas  lugar 
prominente  en  la  organizaci6n  social  que  llena  las  horas  desocupadas 
de  los  estudiantes. 

Se  ve  por  lo  que  antecede  que  el  colegio  sectario  contribuye  de 
manera  muy  especial  a  la  educacion  superior  norteammcMia.  Las 
universidades  naclonales,  debido  a  la  naturaleza  de  su  sostenimieoto, 
no  afectan  secta  religiosa  alguna;  asl  como  las  grandes  utiiversidades 
independientes  que,  cualesquiera  que  hayan  sido  los  auspicios  de  su 
fundacidn^  mal  podrian  asumir  definido  rumbo  religioso.  Los  estu- 
diantes extranjeros  de  s6lidas  tendencias  religiosas  pueden  tener 
pr^ente  estos  datos  cuando  se  trate  de  seleccionar  un  centro  do 
educacion. 

No  existe  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America,  como  no  existe 
en  otros  paises,  opini6n  decidida  respecto  de  la  influoncia  de  la  ense- 
fLanza  sectaria  sobre  la  educacion  superior.  En  las  dos  tiltimas 
d^cadas  la  tendencia  ha  sido  indudablemento  hacia  el  divorcio  de  la 
religi6n  con  la  educaci6n  superior,  tendencia  estimulada  por  el  6xito 
evidente  de  las  universidades  nacionales.  En  consecuencia  la  afilia- 
ci6n  religiosa  de  muchos  colegios  que  se  iniciaron  como  estrictamente 
sectaries  se  ha  debilitado  en  gran  manera.  Algunos  han  renunciado 
a  sus  denominaciones  declar4ndose  francamente  instituciones  libres. 
Entre  tanto,  y  como  por  via  de  protcsta,  otras  instituciones  afirmaban 
con  renovado  vigor  su  caracter  religioso.  Ciertas  sectas  se  mostraron 
tambi^n  especialmente  activas  para  fundar  sus  instituciones.  En 
realidad,  el  6xito  de  algunos  colegios  para  mantener  una  vigorosa 
orientaci6n  sectaria  depende  en  gran  parte  de  la  localidad  en  que  se 
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hallan  situados.  Muchas  instituciones  de  esta  clase  florecen  en  el 
oeste  central  y  hacia  el  sur;  la  secci6n  nordeste  y  la  del  extreme  oeste 
se  han  mostrado  menos  hospitalarias  hacia  el  rigido  principio  de  secta 
en  la  educacion  superior. 

El  colegio  se  considera  cada  vez  m&s  como  una  instituci6n  local. 
Aun  cuando  cubre  ftrea  mayor  que  las  high-schools,  el  radio  de  donde 
toma  sus  cstudiantes  es  relativamente  limitado  y  se  acorta  mAs  dc 
afio  en  aiio.  Esta  es  la  segunda  raz6n  para  el  gran  ntimero  do 
eolegios  independientes.  El  ntimero  de  personas  que  desean  adquirir 
la  ensefianza  de  colegio  ha  aumentado  en  cambio  enormemente  en 
los  ultimos  tiempos,  en  proporcion  a  la  totalidad  de  la  poblaci6n.* 
Hay,  en  consecuencia,  deraanda  creciente  por  eolegios  vecinos  a  los 
centros  de  mayor  poblaci6n.  Esto  ofrece  a  muchos  estudiantes  la 
facilidad  do  continuar  viviendo  en  familia  sin  los  gastos  extraordi- 
narios  de  la  residencia  en  el  colegio  durante  el  curso;  mientras  los 
otros  necesitan  atravesar  s61o  unas  cuantas  millas  para  encontrarse 
en  su  casa.' 

La  tercera  raz6n  para  la  persistente  vitalidad  del  colegio  inde- 
pendiente  es  la  extraordinaria  influencia  que  ha  tenido  en  los  ideales 
y  en  la  vida  de  la  naci6n.  El  alumno  graduado  en  un  colegio  norte- 
americano  conserva  siempre  vivA  la  memoria  del  Alma  Mater  con 
un  fervor  comparado  36I0  al  que  dedica  a  su  familia  y  amigos.  Es  en 
todo  tiempo  su  devoto  y  su  campe6n.  Si  ha  sido  estudiante  en  un 
pequefto  colegio,  atribuye  a  su  influencia  y  al  poder  de  su  ensefianza 
cualquier  6xito  que  sea  capaz  de  obtener.  Este  generoso  hftbito, 
aunado  al  hecho  de  que  los  eolegios  independientes  han  proporcionado 
a  la  naci6n  un  ntimero  sorprendente,  casi  desproporcionado,  de  hom- 
bres  notables  en  politica,  en  diversas  profesiones,  y  en  el  comercio,  ha 
contribuldo  a  engrandecer  el  pcquono  colegio  a  los  ojos  del  publico. 
En  muchas  residencias  se  le  juzga  el  centro  natural  de  la  sana  demo- 
cracia,  de  los  elevados  ideales  y  de  la  s61ida  educaci6n  inteiectual. 
Goza,  en  consecuencia,  un  prestigio  igual  al  de  las  mayores  universi- 
dades;  y  aparentcmentc  continuar^  gozdndolo  por  largo  tiempo. 


CAPlTULO  V. 

EDUCACI6N  SUPERIOR  PARA  LA  MUJER. 

Todas  las  facilidad  es  para  educaci6n  superior  y  profesional  descritas 
anteriormente  son  tambien  adap tables  para  la  mujer.  Rara  vez 
elige  6sta  ciertas  profesiones  que,  como  la  agricultura  y  la  ingenieria, 

^1'  -■-.--■■■■III  ■■!  [.■■■■I.  Ill»-.l  -  ^^.^M^^^^— ^M^^—^^M^^—  ^^■^— ^^i^^^M^— ^^B^— ^^^1^1^ 

1  En  1893  la  proporcWn  dc  asislencia  a  los  colecios  era  de  I  por  827;  en  1903,  de  1  por  63S;  y  en  1913,  de  1 
por  321. 

I  La  uni  versklad  municipal ,  sostcnlda  por  el  ayunt^iimiento  en  relaci6n  oon  el  sistcma  oscolar  de  la  ciudad 
y  gratuita  para  to<los  los  cstudiantes  de  la  local idad,  es  un  ensanche  reciente  de  las  instituciones  escolarei. 
£n  Nueva  York,  Cincionati  y  Akron,  por  ejempio,  dorocen  instituoiones  de.tal  naturaleza. 
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dcmandan  esfuerzo  fisico;  pero  en  cambio  hay  muchlsimas  mujeres 
que  acuden  al  campo  de  la  jurisprudencia,  medicina,  medicina  dental, 
pedagogla,  y  que  siguen  cursos  superiores  en  artes  y  ciencias.* 

La  cducaci6n  superior  se  ofrece  de  igual  manera  en  instituciones 
cspeciales  para  la  mujer  o  en  colegios  y  universidades  para  ambos 
sexos.  En  el  este  la  educaci6n  mixta  no  goza  de  gran  favor.  Los 
colegios  m&s  antiguos  ylas  facultades,  en  las  universidades  de  estelado 
de  los  Estados  Unidos,  estfi-n  por  lo  comfin  exclusivamente  dedicados 
a  los  hombres;  pero  se  ban  establecido  numerosos  colegios  para 
mujeres,  que  ofrecen  cursos  para  el  bacbillerato  y  en  algunos  casos 
para  los  ^ados  de  maestro  y  de  doctor.  Generalmente,  sin  embargo, 
Ics  universidades  mds  antiguas  como  Hfirvard,  Yale  y  la  Universidad 
de  Pennsylvania,  que  Qxcluyen  a  la  mujer  de  los  cursos  para  estu- 
diantes  no  graduados,  la  admiten  libremente  en  las  escuelas  para 
graduados.  En  el  oeste  central  y  en  todo  el  occidente  la  instrucci6n 
mixta  es  la  norma  de  la  educaci6n  actual. 

M&s  o  mcnos  los  departamentos  de  todos  los  colegios  y  universi- 
dades estdn'  abiertos  en  las  misma^  condiciones  para  hombres  y 
mujeres.  Las  universidades  locales  especialmente  ban  sido  los  soste- 
nedores  mds  firmes  de  esta  doctrina  y  ban  becho  lo  posible  para 
cxtenderla  por  todas  partes.  Se  cjerco  vigilancia  particular  respecto 
del  alojamiento  y  pensi6n  do  las  mujeres,  asi  como  cierta  tutola  en 
asuntos  sociales;  pero  on  otras  materias  reina  completa  bbertad  entre 
ambos  soxos.  El  sistoma  de  educaci6n  mixta  ha  obtonido  6xito  uni- 
versal y  est6  adoptado  en  la  actualidad  por  los  dem&s  educadores 
norteamericanos. 

'*Adom&s  del  sistema  mixto  y  el  sistema  do  oducaci6n  separada 
para  las  mujoros  oxisto  otro  m6lodo  Uamado  sistoma  coordinado,  quo 
consisto  en  la  asociaci6n  de  un  colegio  de  hombros  y  otro  do  mujeres. " ' 
Ejomplares  de  este  tipo  son  el  Colegio  Bdmard,  incorporado  al  sistoma 
de  educaci6n  de  la  Universidad  Columbia;  el  Colegio  R&dcliffe,  asociado 
a  la  Universidad  H&rvard;  el  Colegio  Conmemorativo  do  H.  Sofia 
N6wcomb,  en  conoxi6n  con  la  Universidad  Tidane  de  Louisiana ;  y  ol 
Colegio  do  Mujeres,  asociado  a  la  Universidad  Occidental  Reserve. 
La  relaci6n  ac^d^mica  do  ostos  colegios  con  las  rospoctivas  universi- 
dades a  que  est&n  asociados  difioro  on  ciortos  puntos.  Bajo  algunos 
do  ostos  sistomas  de  asociaci6n  la  facultad  do  las  universidades  corro 
a  cargo  do  la  onsefianza  fomenina,  como  sucedo  on  ol  R&dcliffe; 
micntras  otros,  como  la  Universidad  Occidental  Reserve,  proveon  una 
facultad  complotamento  indopondionte  para  ol  colegio  do  mujeres. 

<  Las  citna  anotadas  a  continiiaci<$n  indican  cuAu  ampliamente  han  aprovechado  los  mujeres  de  lai 
fu^Ilidades  qae  se  les  ofrecen  para  la  cducacidn  suporlor.  Matrlcnia  total  encoleglos  especiales  para  la  mujer: 
En  18f)3, 12,300;  en  1903, 16,744;  en  1913, 19,142.  Malricula  total  dc  mujeres  en  Instituciones  mixtas:  En  1893, 
31,058;  en  1903,  36,990;  en  1913,  55,561. 

s  Tornado  dc  Cli.  V.,  Tomo  I,  Rep.  de  la  Com.  de  Educ,  1908. 
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CAPfTULO  VL 

CQMPARACldlf  BNTRB   LAS  INSTITUCIONBS  DE  EDUCAadN   NORTE- 

AMBRICANAS  Y  EXTRANJERAS. 

Indudablemontc  ser&  de  gran  utilidad  para  ol  estudiante  extranjoro 
conocer  las  condiciones  de  ©ducaoi6n  en  los  Estados  Unido3  de  la 
America  del  Norte,  en  las  diforencias  y  sipiilitudes  que  ofrecen  los 
tipos  principales  de  escuelas  nortcamericanas  con  relaci6n  a  las  insti- 
tuciones  europeas  y  de  la  America  latina.  Con  tal  fin  mostramos  en 
el  siguiente  cuadro  comparativo,  en  columnas  paralelas,  la  edad  en 
que  los  estudiantos  principian  y  concluyon  los  diversos  cursos. 

Edad  db  Asistencia  a  las  Escuelas. 


Alemanio. 

• 

Francia. 

1 
fcscuelas.                             asistencia. 

Esciiclas. 

Edad  do 
a^sislcDclA. 

Voltachiilc 6-14 

Escueia  priinaria 

ft-14 

OyTnnMmm .J]         * 

Licco  0  coloKio 1 

10- M 

Realgymnasiiim 'I          9-lS 

Univcrsidad: 

ProfiBsioDes 

ObeiTMJsohnlo J 

Universidad: 

Profwionfls. .,     ...,*.x». M 

I 

FUosofla \         ,o  .X, 

VocacioncsWcnicas /         ^^^ 

1 

Filosofia 

V            l.S-22 

V^ocacioiiRs  t^nimi 

1 

• 
loglntenra. 

AnK^ica  lalina. 

Eacuelas. 

Edad  de 
asistencia. 

Eseueia^ 

Edadde 
asistencia. 

Escuola  elemental 

7-14 
10-18 

Flscuela  priraarLi 

6-12 

Eacue  la  secundaria 

Licoo 

12-lS 

Uni  versidad:  Cicacias  v  Artw 

1S^22 

,  L'ni versidad: 

ProfcsifXios 

1 

F  ii  osofla 

\            1V22 

Vocacioncs  tocnicaa 

J 

Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America. 


E^uelas. 


Esctiela  elemental 

High-school  f csruela  secuiKlaria ) 

Coiejfio  y  vix-aciones  t»k;nica< 

Uuiver^idad:  Antigims  profesiones  y  Qlmofia 


Rdmdd« 
asistencia. 


6-12 
14-18 
18-23 
20-26 


La  diferencia  miVs  marcada  se  nota  en  el  tiempo  dedicado  a  la  edu- 
cacion  secundaria  y  en  la  edad  en  que  comienzan  los  estudios  en  los 
palses  mencionados.  Puedc  decirsc,  en  ofecto,  que  el  tiempo  seiialado 
para  la  educaci6n  seciuidaria  dotermina  en  gran  parte  el  sistema  de 
educaci6n  peculiar  de  cada  naci6n.  En  Francia  y  Alcmania  el  sistema 
de  las  escuelas  primaria  y  secundaria  es  completamentc  independient'6: 
la  educacion  se  dosarrolla  on  Iincas  divergentes.    Solo  es  posible  pasar 
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de  la  una  a  la  otra  en  oeasi6n  determinada  y  ntinca  dospu^s  de  los 
doce  afios.  Hasia  cierix)  punto  prevalecen  las  mismas  condiciones 
en  Inglaterra,  aun  cuando  se  kayan  modificado  algo  ultimamente. 
En  todos  aqucllos  paises  no  se  consideraba  la  escuela  primaria  como 
lugar  preparatoiio  para  pasar  a  la  escuela  de  segundo  grado,  sino 
como  una  instituci6n  de  programa  diferente,  destinada  a  procurar 
educaci6n  en  medida  sefialada  a  los  nines  de  familia  de  obreros  o 
artesanos.  La  escuela  secundaria,  de  otro  lado,  estaba  dedicada  a 
los  nifios  de  padres  acomodados  que  quisieran  preparar  a  sus  hijos 
paj*a  alguna  profesion  o  para  el  servicio  civil.  La  distinci6n  primera 
J  fundamental  entre  ambos  sistemas  era  una  raz6n  de  clases. 

La  concepcion  de  "la  educacion  como  escala"  define  muy  bien  la 
importaneia  que  seda  a  la  instrucci6n  en  los  Estados  «Unidos.  En 
efecto,  las  escuelas  deben  estar  organizadas  en  tal  forma  que  el 
nine  de  nacimiento  m&s  humilde  pueda  elevarse  y  obtener  por  este 
medio  todas  las  ventajas  que  ofrece  una  educaci6n  superior.  Senti- 
mientos  de  otra  clase  son  considerados  antidemocraticos.  De  consi- 
guiente  la  escuela  secundaria  esta  basada  en  la  elemental;  como  el 
colegio  estd.  basado  en  la  escuela  secundaria.  Este  sistema  ha 
producido  dos  resultados  no  del  todo  afortunados:  ha  cercenado  las 
atribucionc^  de  la  escuela  secundaria  y  ha  alargado  el  periodo  esco- 
lar  para  los  estudiantes  norteamericanos.  Gran  parte  de  la  labor 
realizada  en  los  liceos  franceses  y  los  gimnasios  alemanes  se  incluye 
aqui  nocesariameaite  en  la  escuela  el^ncntal  o  en  los  colegios. 

Al  tratar  de  la  evolucion  historica  del  colegio  hemos  aludido  ya  a 
otra  peculiaridad  que  existe  en  el  plan  de  exlucacidn  de  los  Estados 
Unidos,  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  ciertos  establecimientos  de  esta  clase 
que  combinan  de  nianera  especial  las  escuelas  secundarias  con  las 
universidades. 

No  obstante  difercncias  de  pcqucna  entidad  ofrecen  un  programa. 
semejante  las  escuelas  de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  las  de  Europa,  y 
estdn  encaminadas  hacia  el  mismo  objeto,  impartiendo  igual  suma 
de  enseuanza.  La  escuela  primaria  de  los  paises  latinoamericanos, 
como  la  escuela  elemental  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  es  la  instituci6n 
regidar  preparatoria  para  las  escuelas  secundarias  o  liceos,  diferen- 
cidndose  en  este  punto  de  las  instituciones  andlogas  europeas;  pero 
la  linea  divisoria  entre  la  escuela  de  primero  y  segundo  grade  ocurre 
mas  temprano  en  la  America  latina,  a  una  edad  m^  apropiada  para 
comenzar  la  educaci6n  secundaria,  lo  cual  reduce  naturalmente  el 
programa  de  estudios  de  la  escuela  elemental. 

Las  naciones  europeas  y  latinoamericanas  coinciden  en  esencia  en 
cuanto  a  los  fines  y  regulaciones  de  la  educaci6n  secundaria.  El 
programa  no  cs  exactamente  igual  en  ningdn  pals  en  todos  sus 
detalles;  pero  generalmente  la  cducaci6n  secundaria  abraza  el  es- 
tudio  de  idiomas  antiguos  y  modernos,  matem&ticas  hasta  c&lculo 
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diferoncial  o  mAs  adelante;  elementos  de  ciencias  naturaleS;  historia, 
litoratura  nacional  y  nociones  de  16gica  y  de  filosoffa.  En  una 
palabra,  la  educaci6n  secundaria  tiene  por  objeto  ofrecer  conoci- 
miontos  prdctico3  y  de  uso  general,  combinados  cientificaments 
para  demostrar  la  relaci6n  de  las  causas  con  los  hechos  y  los  feno- 
menos.  Incluye  asi  mismo  ensefianza  met6dica  e  independiento  en 
divcrsos  ramos  del  saber  y  procura  utilizar  la  percepci6n  moral  y 
ost^^tica.  La  educaci6n  secundaria  tiene  pocas  afinidades  con  lo 
puramente  empirico,  sistema  que  incumbe  m&s  bien  a  la  escuela 
elemental;  preparando,  en  cambio,  al  alumno  para  la  investigaci6n 
dotallada  o  filos6fica  del  saber  humano,  que  es  el  campo  que  abraza 
la  ediicacidn  superior.  El  perfodo  de  cultura  general  del  individuo 
termina  proJ)iamcnte  con  el  curso  de  la  escuela  secundaria,  lo  cual 
estd  perfectamente  reconocido  con  la  adjudicaci6n  del  grado  de 
bachiller.  Los  seis,  ocho  o  nueve  aftos  de  educaci6n  secundaria  en 
los  paises  mencionados  se  consideran  suficientes  para  cumplir  este 
prop6sito. 

Las  funciones  que  Uena  en  Francia,  Alemania  y  en  la  America 
latina  la  escuela  secundaria,  estftn  repartidas  en  ios  Estados  Unidos 
de  la  America  del  Norte  en  dos  instituciones:  la  escuela  secundaria 
y  el  colegio.  Estd  generalmente  admitido  que  el  estudiante  que 
hubiere  terminado  el  curso  en  la  escuela  secundaria  y  Uevado  durante 
dos  afios  un  curso  general  en  artes  o  ciencias  en  cualquiei;  colegio 
nortoamericano  puede  considerarse  en  la  misma  linea  que  el  gra- 
duado  en  liceos  franceses  o  en  el  Abiturientenzeugnis  de  los  gimnasios 
alemanes.  Las  escuelas  profesionales  que  demandan  para  el  ingreso 
dos  aflos  de  cursos  de  colegio,  mantienen  asi  aproximadamente  el 
mismo  m6todo  de  admisi6n  que  las  universidades  francesas  y  ale- 
manas  abiertas  solamente  a  los  diplomados  en  los  ramos  arriba 
mencionados. 


SECCI6N  SEGUNDA. 


CAPlTULO  I. 
CONDICIONES  DE  VIDA. 

Las  iiniversidades  principales  estdn  situadas  en  los  alrededores  o 
dvJitro  de  las  ciudades  mds  importantes.  For  ejemplo,  la  Universidad 
d3  California,  en  Berkeley,  ciudad  de  49,331  habitantea,*  esti  sola- 
niente  a  ocho  millas  de  San  Francisco;  la  Universidad  de  Minnesota 
esti.  en  Minneapolis,  ciudad  de  333,472  habitantes;'  y  la  Universidad 
de  Wisconsin,  en  Mddison,  ciudad  de  25,531  habitantes.'  Dentro 
de  los  llmites  del  distrito  metropolitano  de  cada  uno  de  los  grandes 
centros,  como  Chicago,  Nueva  York,  Filadelfia,  San  Luis,  Boston, 
Nueva  Orleans,  Baltimore  y  W&shington  hay  varias  universidades  y 
colegios.  La  labor  de  ciertos  departamentos  profesionales,  particu- 
lamiente  en  medicina  y  ciencia  dental,  no  podria  llevarse  a  cabo  sin 
las  facilidades  que  ofrece  una  gran  ciudad.  Por  tal  raz6n  los  depar- 
tamentos medicos  de  la  Universidad  Cornell  y  la  de  Illin6is  se  han 
estabtecido  en  Chicago  y  Nueva  York  respectivamente. 

De  otro  lado,  casi  todos  los  pequeflos  colegios  e  instituciones  pro- 
fesionales independientes  se  encuentran  establecidos  en  pueblos  y 
ciudades  de  1,000  a  20,000  habitantes.  En  muchos  casos  los  funda- 
dores  eligieron  deUberadamente  pequeiias  comunidades  para  que  los 
estudiantes  se  encontraran  libres  do  las  tentaciones  de  las  grandes 
ciudades  y,  en  contacto  m&s  Intimo  con  la  naturaleza,  pudieran 
saborear  el  encanto  de  una  vida  scncilla  y  saludable.  Las  grandes 
ciudades,  como  las  pequenas  comunidades  rurales,  tienen  cada  una  sus 
Tmtajas  peculiares.  Los  grandes  centros  de  numerosa  poblaci6n  son 
tambifin  centros  de  arte  y  foros  abiertos  para  el  intercambio  de  ideas. 
Las  colecciones  de  pintura  y  escultura,  los  conciertos,  teatros,  museos, 
discursos,  las  conferencias  p6blicas  donde  se  discuten  problemas 
politicos  y  econ6micos,  pueden  incluirse  con  justicia  entre  las  formas 
de  educaci6n  y  propio  perfeccionamiento  que  ofrecen  las  universidades 
dc  las  grandes  ciudades.  Los  pueblos  o  pequeiias  ciudades  procuran 
a  su  vez  desarrollo  m&s  vigoroso  y  mayor  cohesi6n  de  la  instituci6n 
en  si  misma.  '^La  vida  de  «olegio,''  rasgo  caracteristico  de  las  ins- 
tituciones de  educaci6n  superior  norteamericana,  fiorece  esp3cial- 
mente  en  el  colegio  campesino. 

1  Cifras  de  1013. 
«Cifiras  dc  1010. 

•  V6ase  tambi^n  la  Sec.  Beg.,  Cap.  Ill,  pAg.  52  y  siguieuto& 
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GASTOS. 

Los  gastos  del  estudiaate  extranjero  en  las  universidades  norte- 
ameiicanas  pueden  variar  muchlsimo  por  diversas  razones.  En 
primer  lugar,  todas  las  instituciones  de  fundaci6n  particular  cobran 
una  pensi6n  anual  por  la  enseilanza,  que  rara  vcz  baja  de  cuarenta 
d61ares  y  que  sube  en  ocasiones  hasta  ciento  cincuenta  o  doscientos 
d61ares  cada  aflo.*  El  Colegio  Cartage,  por  ejemplo,  y  el  Colegio 
Bowdoin  cobran  cuarenta  y  setenta  y  cinco  d6lares  respectivamente 
como  pen3i6n  anual  por  la  instruccion ;  la  Universidad  Columbia  cobra 
ciento  ochenta  d6Iares,  v  la  Universidad  de  Princeton  *  ciento 
sesenta  d6lares.  La  instruccion  profesional,  especialmente  en  medi- 
€ina  e  ingenierfa^  es  m&s  cara  todavia.  La  pensi6n  anual  en  la 
escuela  m^ica  de  la  Universidad  de  Pennsylvania  es  doscientos 
d6lares,  por  ejemplo,  mientras  los  estudiantes  del  colegio  pagan  solo 
ciento  cincuenta.  La  escuf»la  Case  de  Ciencia  Aplicada  cobra  ciento 
veinticinco  d61ares  por  aflo;  el  Institute  de  Tecnologla  de  Massachu- 
setts cobra  doscientos  cincuenta;  y  quinientos  d6lares  anuales  a  los 
estudiantes  de  construcci6n  y  arquitectura  naval. 

Ija  mayor  parte  de  las  instituciones  subvencionadas  por  los  estudos, 
cobran  s61o  una  pequefta  pension  a  los  estudiantes  de  fuera,  recibiendo 
instrucci6n  gmtuita  los  residentes  en  el  mismo  estado;  pero  cobran 
generahnente  una  pensi6n  considerable  a  los  estudiantes  en  ciertos 
ramos  de  estudio  profesional,  en  raz6n  del  costoso  equipo  que  re<fuiere 
la  labor  en  tales  departamentos.  Como  ilustraci6n  anotaremos  la 
prdctica  establecida  por  la  Universidad  de  Colorado  que  cobra  quince 
d61ares  de  pensi6n  anual  a  los  estudiantes  del  colegio  y  setenta  y 
cinco  d61ares  a  los  estudiantes  de  la  escuela  de  medicina.  *  Adem&s  de 
la  pensi6n  por  la  enseilanza,  la  mayor  parte  de  estas  instituciones,  ya 
privadas  o  subvencionadas  por  el  estado,  cobran  ciert^  cantidad  por 
gastos  de  laboratorio  y  algunos  otros  incidentales,  que  rara  vez 
suman  mas  de  veinticinco  d61ares  por  aiio  en  su  totalidad. 

Los  gastos  de  subsistencia,  de  otro  lado,  variaii  segun  la  situacion 
de  la  institucion.  Genei'almente  los  colegios  y  universidades  estable- 
cidos  en  comunidades  rurales  o  en  pequenas  ciudades  sostienen  oditi- 
cios  para  hospedajo  y  manutencion  que  aseguran  a  los  estudiantes 
buen  alojamiento  y  alimentaci6n  por  precio  minimo.  Ciertas  uni- 
vers'idades  de  la  ciudad,  como  las  do  Yale  y  la  de  Pennsylvania  pro- 
curan  tambi^n  alojamiento  y  manutencion  a  sus  alumnos.  Los 
aposentos  est^n  arreglados  en  tal  forma  que  dos  estudiantes  pueden 
compartir  un  pequcilo  departamento  de  -dos  o  tres  piezas,  compuesto 
de  im  cuarto  de  estudio  y  uno  o  dos  dormitorios.  Algunos  edificios 
de  est  a  clase,  los  antiguos  especialmente,  tienen  cuartos  independientes 
que  sirven  a  la  vez  de  estudio  y  dormitorio  y  estan  destinados  para 

1  Todos  los  prccios  anotados  en  csto  bolotfn  eslAii  considerados  eii  oro  americano. — N.  de  la  T. 
'  Tara  iuformes  referentes  al  oosto  <ie  la  inslruccion  en  otras  iDstttiicioDes  v6ase  la  secciua  s«xta. 
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un  solo  ociipante.  Cuando  la  institucidn  no  posee  edificios  de  esta 
clasO;  como  sucedo  con  la  Universidad  de  Michigan  j  la  de  Illinois, 
66  encuentra  gran  niimero  de  cuartos  conveniontos  on  casa  de  familias 
respetables.  Como  regla  general  los  gastos  principales  de  hospedajo^ 
alimentaci6n  y  lavado  son  menores  en  las  institucionos  del  campo 
que  en  las  de  la  ciudad.  Las  posibles  diferencias  en  el  precio,  que 
no  siompre  dependen  de  la  importancia  de  la  comunidad,  pueden 
apreciarse  por  la  cantidad  de  cuatro  ddlares  cincuenta^centavoir^ 
semanales,  fijada  como  cuota  minima  por  la  Universidad  ae  Minne- 
sota y  la  de  doce  d61ares  semanales,  m&ximum  marcado  por  la 
Universidad  Cornell.  Los  gastos  extraordinarios  de  la  vida  de 
ciudad,  incluyendo  diversiones,  deben  tomarse  en  cuenta  tambi6n 
naturalmente.^  Variar&n  segdn  las  inclinaciones  y  costumbres  de 
cada  individuo;  pero  el  estudiante  mds  asc6tico  gastar^  indudable- 
monte  algo  inks  en  la  ciudad  que  en  una  comunidad  rural. 

EXCURSIOX   DE   VACACIONES. 

El  estudiante  extranjero  que  piensa  permanecor  tres  o  cuatro 
anos  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America  para  sus  estudios 
universitarios  debe  contar  en  su  presupuesto  con  una  partida  ex- 
traordinaria  para  las  vacaciones.  Los  colegios  y  universidades 
nortcamericanas  funcionan  por  tfirmino  medio  ocho  meses  durante 
el  ailo.  El  alio  universitario  comienza  gonoralmonte  a  mediados  de 
septiembre  y  termina  a  mediados  de  junio.'  En  casi  todas  las 
instituciones  de  esta  clase  est4  dividido  on  dos  semestres,  contdndosa 
la  Ifnoa  divisoria  alrodedor  del  primero  de  febrero '  y  dedicdndose 
un  mes  mds  o  monos  a  vacaciones  cortas  de  uno  a  catorco  dias 
de  duraci6n,  repartidas  coiivcniontomonte  on  todo  el  aflo  aca- 
d6mico.  El  precio  calculado  por  las  diferentes  institucionos  como 
alquiler  de  los  aposentos  so  cuenta  por  los  nueve  meses  del  aflo  aca- 
dfemico,  incluyendo  la  posesi6n  del  cuarto  durante  las  vacaciones 
cortas;  pero  en  general  no  so  pcrmite  a  los  estudiantes  el  uso  do 
estos  aposentos  durante  la  tomporada  de  verano. 

En  tales  condiciones  es  muy  conveniente  para  el  estudiante  ex- 
tranjero que  pueda  permitirse  este  gasto  extraordinario,  ocupar  el 
tiompo  de  vacaciones  en  una  excursion  por  los  Estados  Unidos.  Es 
fete  un  pais  muy  extenso;  enciorra  gran  divorsidad  do  razas  con- 
centradas  muchas  de  ellas  en  fi.rea  limit  ada;  su  clima,  sus  costumbros 
y  las  condiciones  de  vida  varian  a  tal  punto  que  ningun  distrito  o 

1  Pwa  calcular  ol  gasto  mlnimo  anual  do  las  instituciones  deseritas  en  esto  bolctin,  v4asc  el  flnal  decada 
descripciOn  en  la  Seocidn  VI.     Este  cilculo  no  incluye  extraordinarios. 

s  Las  institucionos  de  California  son  la  excepcidn  de  esta  regla.  extend i<$ndosc  cl  aflo  acad<5mico  desde 
mediados  de  a^osto  hasta  mediados  de  mayo. 

*  Es  posible  ahora  in^^resar  a  casi  todas  las  universidades  importantos  y  a  la  mayor  parte  de  los  colei^os 
•1  ^wm*^»nFa  de  cualquio'  aemestre.  Varias  instituciOQes  tienen  dos  graduneiones,  una  en  junio  y  otra  ca 
febrero;  y  las  ciases,  trabajos  de  laboratorio  y  oonlerancias  se  arreglan  actuaimente  sobre  bases 
•emestraica. 
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comunidad  puede  rcalmcnte  considerarse  tfpica.  Observar  el  pueblo 
y  las  costumbres  de  una  naci6n  extrjafta  no  serfa  la  menor  de  las 
vciitajas  que  obtuviera  el  estudianto  dedicado  aqui  a  labor  unirorsi- 
taria.  Debe  procurar,  al  contrario,  ensanchar  su  campo  de  investiga- 
ci6n  tan  ampliamcnto  como  le  sea  posible.  El  viaje  por  ferrocarril 
puede  calculai-se  a  raz6n  de  2^  a  3  centavos  por  milla,  agrogdndose 
m&s  o  menos  medio  centavo  por  asiento  particular  en  los  carros 
Pullman^-  El  camarote  en  el  carro  dormitorio  se  paga  aproximada- 
mente  uu  centavo  extra  por  milla.  Segiln  los  lugares,  so  puede 
consoguir  buen  alojamiento  y  pensi6n  desde  $2.50  adelante.  Para 
larga  permanencia  es  f&cil  obtener  en  las  ciudades  un  buen  cuarto 
con  pensi6n  por  $7.00  u  $8.00  sonaanales;  y  en  el  campo  se  consi- 
gue  por  menos  dinero  satisfactorio  alojamiento  y  alimentacion. 

EL  ESTLTDIANTE  COMO  AYUDA  PARA  sf  MISMO  Y  PARA  LOS  DEMAS. 

Casi  todas  las  instituciones  privadas  de  cierta  importancia  y 
cJgunas  instituciones  de  los  estados,  tienen  un  fondo  de  reserva 
particular  para  atender  a  los  estudiantes  dignos  y  necesitados.  La 
fonna  mds  comfin  de  protecci6n  a  los  estudiantes  es  la  Ilamada 
"scholarship"  (prebenda  o  beca),  que  consiste  en  un  estipendio 
anual  bastante  elevado  para  cubrir  la  pensi6n  de  enseilanza  y  a 
menudo  algo  mayor,  que  se  otorga  a  un  alumno  de  reconocida  habi- 
lidad  y  aptitudes  que  necesite  de  est  a  ayuda.  Algunas  de  estas 
prcbendas  se  conceden  como  premio  de  alto  merocimiento  escolar 
sin  tenor  en  cuonta  la  situaci6n  financiera  del  alunmo;  en  tanto 
c[Uo  otras,  como  dijimos  antes,  se  otorgan  cspecialmente  a  los  estu- 
diantes de  talento  que  no  podrlan  continuar  su  educaci6n  en  otra 
forma.   . 

Ciertas  instituciones  tienen  asf  mismo  fondos  de  prfetamo  que  se 
proporcionan  a  los  estudiantes  con  las  soguridades  debidas. 

Muchas  univorsidados  han  establocido  tambi6n  prebendas  que 
provoen  un  fondo  de  cionto  cincuenta  a  quinientos  y'  soisciento 
dolares  anuales  en  beneficio  do  los  estudiantes  graduados  o  profesio- 
nales  de  habilidad  y  expectativas  extraordinarias.  Algimos  de  estos 
donatives  incluyen  para  el  beneficiado  la  obligaci6n  de  ensenar  en 
las  escuelas  para  estudiantes  no  graduados,  de  una  a  seis  horas 
semanales.*  i\Jgunas  universidados  mantionen  adem&s  un  fondo 
de  reserva  para  viajos,  que  asciende  muchas  voces  hasta  $1,500 
anuales.  Estos  fondos  se  otorgan  goneralmonte  como  prebenda  al 
estudianto  de  cursos  avanzados  cuj^as  investigaciones  pueden  tomar 
gran  mcremonto  visitando  las  comarcas  extranjeras. 

Nos  permitimos  aconsojar  a  los  extranjeros  que  sohciten  los  cat&* 

I  VoT  ojempio,  la  bcca  para  instnicci^n  en  la  Univcrsklad  IT&rvard,  cuyos  benedciados  recibcn  1600 
en  comhio  dc  dcdicar  la  mitad  dc  sii  ticmpo  a  la  enseilanza;  y  la  beca  lUrrison  de  los  avanzados  en  la  Uni- 
vcrsidad  de  reiinisyivania,  cuyos  conccsionarios  recibcn  SSOO  en  cambio  de  un  curso  de  conA)rencias. 
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logos  de  cualquier  colegio  o  universidad  hacia  el  cual  se  sientan 
atraidos.  Dichos  cat&logos  o  una  circular  informativa  se  envlan  gra- 
tuitamente  a  solicitud,  y  contienen  detalles  completos  sobre  becas, 
prebendas,  cursos,  equipo,  y  personal  de  profesores. 

Un  gran  porcentaje  de  estudiantes  norteamericanos  atiende  a  su 
propia  subsistencia  durante  todo  el  perfodo  o  parte  de  los  cursos  de 
colegio  o  profesionales.  En  las  vacaciones  de  verano,  en  las  noches  y 
on  las  boras  libres  de  las  clases,  muchos  jdvenes,  hombres  y  mujeres, 
desompenan  diversas  ocupaciones^  Entre  las  m&s  comunes  pueden 
contarse  las  siguientes:  el  cuidado  de  los  caloriferos  en  casas  particu- 
lares;  el  servicio  de  portero  o  bedel  en  colegios  y  universidades ;  el 
servicio  de  camarero  en  los  clubs  y  refectories  del  colegio,  el  desem- 
pefio  de  alguna  labor  de  oficina  para  los  altos  empleados  de  la  institu- 
ci6n ;  la  enseftanza  privada;  y  la  venta  de  ciertos  artlcidos  en  comisi6n. 
Muchos  estudiantes  ban  adquirido  prdctica  en  el  comercio  de  esta 
manera  y  ban  podido  sostenerse  a  si  mismos  durante  la  temporada  de 
estudios. 

La  mayor  parte  de  las  instituciones  de  import  ancia  y  algunos  de 
los  colegios  pequefios  sostienen  agencias  de  empleo  para  los  estu- 
diantes. El  objeto  de  ostas  oficinas  es  procurar  ocupaci6n  a  los  estu- 
diantes que  deseen  trabajar,  poni^ndoles  en  contacto  con  las  necesi- 
dades  locales. 

Las  xmiversidades  y  colegios  de  los  Estados  Unidos  no  consideran 
degradante  para  los  alumnos  desempeiiar  estas  ocupaciones  o  cuales- 
quiora  otras  en  que  puedan  ganarse  la  vida  bonradament43.  Esta 
circunstancia  es  muy  digna  de  notai^e  porque  en  otros  paises  se 
marca  actitud  muy  diferente  hacia  el  estudiante  obligado  a  sostenerse 
por  sf  mismo  en  ol  colegio,  al  que  acepta  una  beca  o  recibe  prfetamos  o 
subsidies  en  cualquier  forma.  El  alumno  que  trabaja  para  sufragar 
los  gastos  de  su  educaci6n  no  estd  por  ello  deprimido  socialmente  on 
la  America  del  Norte.  Es  tan  apto  para  cualquier  honor  como  el 
hijo  de  familia  m&s  acomodada.  En  realidad,  el  hecho  de  que  un 
j6ven  simp&tico  e  inteligente  atienda  la  mesa,  por  ejomplo,  con  el 
fin  de  adquirir  educaci6n,  le  hace  m^s  acreodor  a  la  estimacion  de 
BUS  maestros  y  compafleros. 

Muchos  estudiantes  extranjeros  ban  aprovechado  asf  de  las  facili- 
dades  ofrecidas  para  su  subsistencia,  reuniendo  el  dinero  necesario 
para  una  larga  y  costosa  oducacion  universitaria.  Ninguna  diferen- 
cia  se  marca  en  favor  del  alumno  del  pals  por  el  personal  de  las 
universidades  o  por  las  agencias  de  empleos.  Sin  embargo,  es  pni- 
dente  que  el  estudiante  extranjero  que  piensa  seguir  sus  estudios 
en  los  Estados  Unidos  tenga  dinero  suficiente  para  responder  a  los 
gastos  del  primer  aflo.  Antes  de  que  pueda  contar  con  un  empleo 
bien  remunerado  necesita  conocer  las  costumbres  del  pais  y  hacerse 
conocer  a  su  vez  por  los  empleados  de  la  institucion  a  que  pertenece. 
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CAPlTULO  n. 

VmA  ESCOLAIL 

Los  educadoros  norteamericanos  estda  confonnes  en  la  opinion 
de  que  las  relaciones  del  estudituito  con  sus  compaJLeros  y  las  diversas 
ocupaciones  que  llenan  sus  horas  de  libertad  son  factores  de  education 
tan  importantes  por  lo  menos  como  la  labor  directa  de  la  misma 
instituci6n.  Este  hecho  es  mAs  notable  a(in  en  el  colegio  y  en  los 
departamentos  dd  mismo  estilo  d^ntro  de  las  unirersidades.  Los 
aluninos  de  las  escuelas  profesionales  y  para  graduados,  absorbidos 
eompletamente  en  prepararse  para  ia  prictica  de  sus  rarias  pro- 
fesioneS;  tienen  menos  tiempo  sin  duda  para  cxdtivar  otros  intereses. 
Alentado  por  las  autoridades  dirigentes  se  ha  desarroUado  en  la  mayor 
parte  de  los  colegios  y  uniyei^sidades  norteamericanas  cierto  enpLritai 
escol^stico  que  puode  calificai^so  como  esencialm^nte  nacional.  Exis- 
te,  a  no  dudarlo,  gran  similitud  entre  los  idoales  e  intereses  de  lo3 
estudiantes  del  mundo  entero,  quo  se  manifiesta  generalmente  en 
aspiraciones  an^logas;  pero  la  'Wida  escolar''  nort^^americana,  como 
la  llaman,  exhibe  muchos  rasgos  y  manera  de  ser  enteramente  dis* 
tintos  de  la  de  los  estudiantes  europeos  y  latinoamericanos.  Els 
tinica  en  su  especio  y  requiere  breve  descripci6n.  Probablemente  ol 
observador  extranjero  so  sontirfi  sori)rendido  por  lo  intenso  y  com- 
plejo  do  la  vida  de  esta  instituci6n.  La  labor  de  las  clases  y  del 
laboratorio  parece  ser  dnicamente  el  foco.de  numerosas  ocupacioaea 
que  se  persiguen  tpdas  con  apasionada  iutonsidad. 

JUEGOS   ATLETICOS. 

Entre  las  principalos  ocupaciones  fuora  do  programa  pu;eden  con- 
tarse  los  juegos  atleticos,  quo  oeupan  lugar  preforento  no  solo  en  las 
aficiones  de  los  aliminos  de  colegios  y  uniTersidadcs  sino  en  las  de 
todo  el  pueblo  norteamoricano.  El  deporte  atl^tico  ha  adquirido 
(iltimamento  su  mavor  desenvolvimiento,  habi^ndoso  iniciado  a  la 
par  que  la  gloria  de  hombros  que  existon  todavia.  Hace  muy  poco 
mas  de  una  generaci6n  que  los  norteamericanos  dejaron  de  oncon- 
trar  ancho  campo  para  la  actividad  fisica  en  terrenes  que  necesitarati 
cultivarse,  bosques  que  hubioran  de  talarse  o  explorarse,  y  fucrzas 
naturales  que  hubieran  de  doblcgarso.  La  rapida  transformacion  ur- 
bana  de  los  Estados  Unidos  estimulo  el  desarroUo  do  los  juegos  atle- 
ticos. La  juventud  do  las  ciudades  reom{daza  ahora  con  en^rgicos 
deportes  la  labor  tenaz  y  los  esfuerzos  de  sus  padres  y  abuelos,  obre- 
ros  de  la  colonizacion.  13  publico  urbano  os  eopartfcipe  del  cambio  y 
se  muestra  ruidosamente  entusiasta  por  las  exhibiciones  atl^ticas. 
Tanto  la  sociodad  cscolar  como  todo  el  paCs  se  encuentran  dispuosto^ 
a  convertir  en  h^roo  al  estudiante  que  obtenga  mayores  triunfos  en 
d  atletismo.     Son  acontecimientos  sociales  de  alta  significaci6n  en 
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la  Tida  norteaoierieana,  que  justifieati  en  parte  la  gran  importancia 
quo  concede  el  estudiante  a  los  juegos  ati6ticas  y  el  interne  pradomi- 
nante  que  despiertan  en  casi  todas  las  comunidades  escolares. 

M&9  o  menos  todos  los  colegios  y  universidades  sostienen  cuatro 
gnipos  de  juegos  atl^ticos  en  competencia  con  los  de  las  demds  ins- 
tituciones:  baseball,  football,  basketball  y  track.  EH  track  en  oi 
atletismo  induye  la  carrera,  cl  salto,  el  arrojar  pesos,  etc.,  etc.  Ade- 
mASj  casi  todas  las  instituciones  situadas  cerca  del  mar  o  de  los  rios 
forman  tripulaciones  para  bogar  en  las  regatas.  Muchas  otras  clascs 
de  juegos  atl^ticos^  como  el  hockey,  tennis,  la  esgrima,  etc.,  se  culti- 
van  en  ciertas  universidades,  pero  el  interns  general  reside  especial- 
monte  ^i  los  primeros  cuatro.  El  baseball  en  la  primavera,  y  el 
football  en  d  otofLo,  atraen  particulanhente  a  los  norteamerieanos  de 
todas  ciases  y  edades. 

El  personal  de  los  juegos  atl^ticos  en  colegios  y  universidades  se 
propara  con  gran  cuidado  y  a  menudo  con  gran  costo.  EJs  costumbre 
emplcar  con  esto  objeto  un  maestro  especial  Uamado  "coach"  o  ins- 
tructor para  cada  imo  de  los  ramos  prmcipales  de  este  deporto.  Las 
instituciones  mis  ricas  e  importantes  construyen  costosos  campos 
para  ginmasia  y  prfictica  de  ostos  ejorcicios  y  tienen  a  menudo  un 
lugar  destinado  para  jtiegos  ptiblicos.  Ser  nombrado  para  reprosentar 
la  instituci6n  en  una  de  sus  importantes  oxhibiciones  atl^ticas  cons- 
tituye  ol  honor  m&s  preciado  para  cl  estudiante.  Por  muchos  afios  le 
imprime  esta  distinci6n  un  sello  de  estimaci6n  particular  do  parte 
de  log  alumnos  y  del  p6blico  on  general,  recibiondo  muestras  espcciales 
de  dofcrencia  dentro  y  fucra  de  los  muros  de  la  instituci6n.  Pero  el 
prestigio  del  vencedor  en  los  juegos  atl^ticos  es  todavfa  m6s  briHantc. 
Los  dosaflos  de  football  y  baseball  entro  las  escuelas  tienen  lugar  en 
presencia  de  multitud  onorme  y  entusiasta,  que  paga  grandes  sumas 
por  el  privilegio  de  asistir  al  espect^culo.  Reaimento,  un  dosafio  de 
football  entre  Harvard  y  Yale,  por  ejomplo,  reviste  los  caractorcs  de 
un  acontecimiento  de*intor6s  nacional.  El  (iltimo,  en  1914,  tuvo 
lugar  ante  una  asamblea  de  sesenta  y  ocho  mil  personas  en  un  anfitca- 
tro  construldo  especialmonte  para  ostos  concursos  con  un  gasto  de 
$600,000  aproximadamente.  Las  entradas  ascendieron  a  $136,000. 
Concurrencia  algo  menor  se  reiine  para  los  dosaflos  de  otras  universi- 
dades. El  conspicuo  atleta  vencedor  en  tales  ocasiones  adquiere  una 
popularidad  quo,  aunque  de  corta  duraeidn,  puede  861o  compararse 
con  la  de  los  favoritos  do  la  escona. 

Todas  estas  influencias  se  combinan  naturalmente  para  haccr  que 
todo  joven  bien  constituido  aspire  a  distinguirso  on  los  juegos  atle- 
ticos.  M&s  atin;  la  afici6n  predominante  por  esta  clase  de  ojercicios 
ha  creado  un  ideal  de  conformaci6n  fisica  quo  prevaloce  en  colegios  y 
universidades  e  influye  on  las  ambicionos  do  aquellos  quo  se  encuen* 
tran  incapaces  do  adquirir  fama  en  la  arena.    Gozar  de  excolentes  con- 
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diciones  f fsicas  y  participar  de  alguna  manera  en  aqueflos  ejercicios  ha 
llegado  a  ser  el  fin  normal  a  que  tienden  todos  los  estudiantes. 

Cuanto  se  ha  dicho  con  respecto  del  deporte  atl6tico  para  los  horn- 
hres  existe  tamhi^n  con  ligeras  modificaciones  en  los  colegios  de  mu- 
jeres.  Los  ejercicios  atl6ticx)s  de  los  estudiantes  del  sexo  femenino 
requieren  monos  esfuerzo  y  puhUcidad,  pero  el  ideal  de  este  deporte 
triunfa  de  igual  modo  entre  las  mujeres  que  entre  los  hombres. 

La  proponderancia  del  interfe  por  los  juegos  atl6ticos  entre  los 
estudiantes  ha  dado  por  resultado  la  introducci6n  de  un  m^todo  de 
ejercicios  fLsicos  en  el  programa  de  los  colegios.  Muchas  institu- 
ciones  progresistas  requieren  ahora  que  los  candidates  para  el  grade 
de  bachiller  se  sometan  a  un  examen  peri6dico  por  el  medico  del 
colegio  y  sigan  un  curso  de  ejercicios  ffsicos  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  un 
instructor  competente.  La  conservaci6n  de  la  salud  y  la  adquisi- 
cion  de  un  perfecto  desarrollo  f isico  son  las  bases  de  una  eficaz  educa- 
cion  intelectual. 

CLUBS   Y  ASOCIACIONES. 

Dospufe  de  los  ejercicios  atl6ticos,  los  factores  m&s  influyentes  y 
de  importancia  capital  en  la  vida  universitaria  son  los  clubs  y  asocia- 
cionos  de  fraternidad.  Si  bien  los  juegos  atl6ticos  acttian  como 
fucrza  democratizadora  nivelando  al  rico  y  al  pobre,  al  hijo  de  buena 
familia  y  al  de  obscure  nacimiento,  los  clubs  y  sociedades  tienden  a 
dividir  en  secciones  el  cuerpo  estudiantil  sobre  la  base  de  aficionea 
similares,  do  investigaciones  an&logas  o  de  compatibilidad  sociaL 
Ropresontan  las  naturales  adherencias  de  gran  nilmero  de  personas 
en  poquenos  grupos  de  afinidades. 

Las  asociacionos  de  Ids  colegios  norteamericanos,  lo  mismo  que 
la  vida  cscolar,  do  la  cual  son  vdstagos  y  expresion,  no  tienen  para- 
lelo  exacto  en  ningdn  otro  pais.  El  cuerpo  de  estudiantes  en  las 
univorsidades  alomanas  se  les  asomoja  en  ciertos  rasgos,  siendo  en 
coujiuito  completamente  diferente.  La  genuina  asociaci6n  fratornal 
do  los  colegios  de  los  Estados  Unidos  es  una  ordon  secreta  con  nu- 
mcro  de  socios  estrictamonte  hmitado,  que  usan  una  frase  griega 
como  loma  y  adoptan  ciertos  ritos  misteriosos  de  iniciaci6n.  La 
sociedad  so  distingue  por  las  inicialos  de  su  loma,  o  por  las  que  se  hace 
pasar  como  tales  ante  el  publico  profano;  por  ejemplo,  Psi  Upsilon, 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Phi  Delta  Thota,  Sigma  Chi,  y  otras  por  este 
e-itilo. 

Muchas  de  ostas  asociacionos  son  nacionalos  o  por  lo  menos  sirven 
do  lazo  do  uni6n  entre  las  divorsas  institucionos,  establociendo  sucur- 
salcs  o  ramas  de  la  asociaci6n  por  todo  el  pafs.  Las  sociedades 
llamadas  nacionalos  consiston  genoralmente  en  un  cuerpo  central 
administrative  compuesto  ordinariamonte  de  los  graduados  de 
mayor  edad,  cuyo  dehor  es  coordinar  las  energfas  y  mantener  muy 
alto  ol  ostandarto  de  la  fraternidad.     Los  giupos  diseminados  de  la 
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asociaci6n  eonstan  ordinariamento  de  15  a  30  miembros.  En  casi 
todas  las  instituciones  la  asociacidn  tiene  8T1  club  particular  que 
varfa  de  importancia,  amplitud  y  comodidades  segun  las  circunstan- 
cias.  Algunos  son  edificios  modestos  que  tienen  solamente  piezas  de 
reuni6n,  mientras  otros  poseen  grandes  refectories,  salones  y  dormi- 
tories. Pueden  vivir  allf  en  familia  todos  o  casi  todos  los  miembros 
de  la  sociedad.  En  tales  condiciones  es  natural  suponer  que  la 
asociacidn  ejerce  decisiva  influencia  en  el  cardcter  de  los  jdvenes. 
fhi  general  esta  influencia  es  favorable.  Casi  todas  estas  sociedades, 
como  la  orden  de  la  caballerfa  de  la  cual  se  origin6  probablemente  la 
masonerla,  tienen  por  norma  dignos  y  elevados  ideales.  Los  miem- 
bros mfis  respetables  asumen  la  responsabilidad  de  mantener  muy 
alto  el  estandarte  escolar  y  la  buena  reputaci6n  de  la  sociedad,  a 
cuyo  fin  se  encaminan  generalmente  en  cooperaci6n  con  la  facultad. 

Algunas  de  estas  asociaciones  o  de  los  grupos  particulares  ban 
cafdo  a  voces  en  costumbres  viciosas  o  de  lujo  excesivo,  en  cuyo  case 
se  ban  becbo  verdaderamente  peligrosas  para  los  j6venes  que  ingre- 
saban  en  ellas.  Han  side  raras  excepciones,  sin  embargo.  La  prin- 
cipal objeci6n  contra  tales  agrupaciones  es  el  efecto  disolvente  que 
su  estrecba  organizaci6n  y  rivalidades  exteriores  puede  ejercer  sobre 
la  solidaridad  general  de  la  vida  universitaria;  pero  esta  objeci6n 
no  ha  side  -suficiente  para  detener  su  desarroUo. 

Ciertas  6rdenes  secretas  locales,  seme j  antes  en  sus  rasgos  esenciales 
a  las  asociaciones  que  acabamos  de  describir,  pero  sin  afiliaci6n  con 
otras  sociedades,  son  tambi^n  comunes  a  algunas  instituciones  de 
educaci6n.  En  muchas  de  las  universidades  principales,  sin  embargo, 
son  raras  o  no  existen  en  absoluto  estas  asociaciones  secretas,  locales 
o  nacionales.  En  Princeton,  por  ejemplo,  est&n  prohibidas  las 
sociedades  secretas;  y  en  H&rvard  el  desarrollo  vigoroso  de  diversos 
tipos  de  organizaciones  sociales  ha  evitado  que  las  sociedades  secretas 
prosperen  y  adquieran  mayor  importancia.  En  estas  universidades 
y  en  algunas  otras,  donde  prevalecen  condiciones  semejantes,  dubs 
sociales  ocupan  el  lugar  de  las  hermandades,  con  reglamento  y  fines 
anllbgos  a  los  que  distinguen  en  todas  partes  a  esta  dase  de 
instituciones. 

Como  regla  general,  tanto  las  asociaciones  secretas  como  otras 
sociedades  reciben  cordialmente  al  extranjero  de  range  social  seme- 
jante.  Sin  embargo,  revestir&  especial  interns  para  el  estudiante 
extranjero  la  relaci6n  con  los  clubs  cpsmopohtas  que  existen  en  casi 
todas  las  universidades  y  que  estkn  ahora  enlazados  por  una  organi- 
zaci6n  nacional.  Estas  instituciones  ofrecen  ancho  campo  social 
a  los  ciudadauos  de  todos  los  palses  representados  en  el  cuerpo  escolar 
de  la  universidad. 

Adem&s  de  los  clubs  sociales  existen  en  casi  todos  los  colegios  y 
universidades  otros  organizados  con  algdn  prop6sito  especial,  como 
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clubs  dram4ticoS;  musicales  o  de  coniroversia;  por  ejemplo,  el  Cerde 
Francis,  el  Deutscher  Verein,  etc.  Hay  tambi&i  asociacionea 
t^cnicas  y  profesioaales,  como  clubs  de  ingenieria,  quimicai  jurispru- 
dencia,  a  los  cualea  pertenocen  los  estudiantes  de  las  escuelas  pro- 
fesioiiales. 

has  organizacionos  musicales  de  la  mayor  parte  de  los  colegios  y 
universidades  son  de  un  lado  clubs  sociales  para  ctdtivar  im  arte^  y 
del  otrO;  empresas  de  especulaci6n.  Todos  estos  coros  universi- 
tarios,  estos  alegres  chibs  de  canto,  mandolinas  y  orquesta,  via j  an 
durante  el  periodo  de  vacaciones  y  siempre  que  lo  permite  la  labor 
escolar;  dando  pdblicos  conciertos  que  son  a  menudo  fuente  de 
ingresos  considerables  para  los  miembros  de  la  sociedad. 

ORGANIZACION   RELIGIOSA. 

EIn  las  instituciones  norteamericanas  do  educaci6n  superior  ol 
espiritu  religioso  de  la  comunidad  escolar  es  asimto  que  preocupa 
hondamente  a  la  f acultad  y  a  los  estudiantes  de  mayor  edad  y  reprc^ 
sentaci6n.  El  personal  directive  de  los  cqI^los  que  figuran  bajo 
determinada  denominacion  religiosa  toma  a  su  cargo  por  lo  general, 
de  manera  mto  o  menos  franca,  la  direcci6n  de  las  ideas  y  pr&cticas 
religiosas  de  los  estudiantes,  de  acuerdo  con  las  doctrinas  y  el  ritual 
de  la  secta  a  que  cl  colegio  pertenoce.  Las  universidades  locales  o 
de  los  estados,  en  cambio,  no  afectan  denominacion  sectaria  alguna 
y  SU3  profesores  nunca  intervienen  en  los  asuntos  religiosos  de  los 
alumnos.  Las  universidades  mayores  independientes,  aun  cuando 
hayan  side  fundadas  por  comimidades  religiosas,  se  ban  liberado 
tambi^n  en  su  mayor  parte  de  restricciones  de  secta.  EH  cidto 
religioso  que  se  oficia  diariamente  en  la  capilla  de  casi  todas  las 
universidades  norteamericanas,  ya  subvencionadas  por  los  estados  o 
independientes,  est&  exento  de  toda  obligaci6n.  La  asistencia  es 
abora  completamente  volimtaria. 

El  espiritu  religioso  de  los  estudiantes  se  estimula  por  medio  de 
organizaciones  rdigiosas  de  las  cuales  dttos  mismos  son  los  responsa- 
bles.  La  m&s  influyente  y  extensa  de  estas  instituciones  es  la  Aso- 
ciacion  Cristiana  do  J6venes,  que  tiene  ramificaciones  en  casi  todas 
las  universidades  y  colegios  protestantes  sin  especial  denominacion 
sectaria.  Eki  los  centres  de  educaci^ki  independientes  se  establecen 
tambi6n  a  menudo  ramificaciones  de  la  Asociaci6n  Cat61ica  de 
J6venes,  la  Sociedad  Colegiata  Menorah,  los  Hermanos  de  San  Andres 
y  otras  organizaciones  religiosas  cuyos  miembros  se  reducen  a  los 
miembros  de  determinada  secta. 

DEMOCRACIA   UNIVERSITARIA. 

Indudablemente  uno  de  los  rasgos  mfe  caracteristicos  del  colegio 
norteamericano  o  de  las  comunidades  universitarias  en  los  Estados 
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\Jnido9L,  es  la  democracia.  Reiiia  en  los  oolegios  un  esplritu  de 
cordial  oompafierismo  tanto  en  las  diyersiones  como  en  la  labor. 
No  existen  barreras  entre  grupos  o  mdi?^idiio3  por  causa  de  dinero  o 
relaciones  de  sociedad. '  El  cstudiante  so  sostiene  o  cae  por  la  sola 
fuerza  de  su  personalidad.  Hay  ciertamente  agrupaciones  reprc- 
sentadas  por  los  clubs  y  sociedades  que  acabamos  de  mencionar, 
pero  que  se  forman  dentro  del  colegio  mismo  sin  tener  en  cuenta  las 
relaciones  sociales  del  exterior.  La  mas  influyente  y  exclusiva  de 
las  asociaciones  de  los  colegios  incluye  por  igual  entre  sus  miembros 
a  los  hijos  de  familias  pobres  o  ricas  y  de  cualquier  rango  social. 
En  realidad  el  Hpico  colegio  norteamericano  hace  un  culto  de  la 
democracia  y,  saturado  del  idealismo  de  la  juventud,  forma  un  grupo 
oUls  homog^neo  que  cualquiera  otra  instituci6n,  hallilndose  ea  con- 
secuencia  en  situacion  de  practicar  sin  esfuerzo  la  Tcrdadera  religi6n 
democrtiiica. 

Gm^tilmente  existen  las  mismas  relaciones  sencillas  entre  estu- 
diantes  y  piofesores  que  entre  aiumno  y  ahimno.  Muy  pocos  pro- 
fesores  asiunen  ahora  humos  de  superioridad  al  tratar  con  los  estu- 
diantes,  ni  exigen  especial  defcit>ncia  por  raz6n  de  su  posici6n.  El 
pxofesor  modemo  de  las  uniFersidades  se  considera  el  camarada  del 
aiumno  a  quien  ensena,  algo  mis  viejo  y  experimentado;  pero  en 
igual  nirel.  Las  relaciones  entre  profesorcs  y  estudiantes  son,  por 
oonsiguiente,  seEnejantes  a  las  que  existirian  en  cualquier  parte  entre 
liombres  m&s  yiejos  y  m^  jovenes.  Esta  manera  de  s^  contrilniye 
a  la  mejor  inteligencia  mutua,  a  la  completa  armonia  de  aspiraciones 
en  la  comunidad  escolar,  en  mucha  mayor  escala  de  lo  que  en  otro 
tiempo  era  posible  ob tener;  y  ha  reducido  tambifin  al  minimum  la 
acci6n  represiva  de  la  facultad. 

EL    ESTUDIANTE     EXTRANJERO    EN     LAS     UNIVERSIDADES     NORTEAME- 

RICANAS. 

Es  esencial  para  el  estudiante  extranjero  que  intenta  seguir  cursos 
en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America  hablar  el  ingl^  con  facili- 
dad.  Necesita  por  lo  menos  encontrarso  capaz  de  leer  en  este  idioma 
y  comprender  las  conferencias  que  se  dictan  en  las  clases.  Si  no 
estk  en  po&esi6A  del  ingl^  a  su  Uegada  a  los  Estados  Unidos,  Ic 
seiia  m&s  conveniente  dedicu*  los  tres  o  cuatro  primeros  meses  a 
este  estudio  ^  antes  de  matricularse  en  la  universidad  para  cursos 
generales  o  profesionales. 

Una  vez  que  haya  dominado  el  idioma  lo  suficicntemente  para 
sus  labores  de  estudiante  y  para  tomar  parte  activa  en  el  moyimiento 
social  de  la  comunidad  uniyersitaria,  el  extranjero  se  encontrari 
cordialmente  aceptado  como  miembro  de  la  institucion.'    A  6\  co- 

i  VAise  pAg.  30,  Escoelas  de  Vcrano. 

*  Hay  algunas  exoepcioncs  do  osia  regla.    En  los  estados  del  sur,  los  negros  asiston  ezclusi  vameate  a  las 
Mouelas  ftmdadas  para  sa  raza. 
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rresponde  entonces  tinicamente  definir  el  puesto  que  ha  de  ocupar. 
Si  es  Mbil,  simp&tico  y  sabe  adaptarse  a  la  vida  universitaria,  no 
sufrird  molestia  alguna  en  sus  relaciones  con  los  norteamericanos 
recibiendo,  por  el  contrario,  la  bienvenida  m&s  franca  y  cordial. 


CAPlTULO  in. 

CENTROS  D£  EDUCACI6N  SUPERIOR,  DISTANCIA  I>£  LOS  PUERTOS  DE 

ENTRADA  Y  COSTO  DE  LA  TRAVESLA. 

En  uno  de  los  capitulos  precedentes  se  ha  hecho  menci6n  de  las 
ventajas  que  pueden  encontrarse  adem&s  del  curso  acad6mico  de  las 
universidades  en  las  grandes  ciudades  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  Estas 
ciudades  son  tambiSn  el  centro  de  muchas  instituciones  de  educa- 
cion  superior  y  puede  notarse  gran  espiritu  de  reciprocidad  entre 
las  diversas  instituciones.  De  consiguiente,  aparte  de  las  ventajas 
de  cultura  general,  ofrecen  las  grandes  ciudades  facilidades  diversas 
como  centros  de  ensenanza  profesional.  Mencionamos  en  capitulos 
subsiguientes  los  principales  centros  metropolitanos  y  la  distancia 
que  les  separa  de  los  puertos  principales  de  entrada,  con  la  relacidn 
de  los  colegios  y  escuelas  profesionales  que  encierran.  Como  se  ha 
hecho  notar  en  el  capltulo  segundo,  el  costo  del  viaje  por  ferrocarril 
cs  de  2^  centavos  por  milla  aproximadamente,  aunque  en  determi- 
nadas  comarcas  la  proporci6n  asciende  a  tres  centavos.  Puede 
calcularse  medio  centavo  adicional  por  milla  para  la  comodidad  del 
Pullman. 

CENTROS   DE   EDUCACION   SUPERIOR  EN   NUEVA   YORK. 

La  ciudad  de  Nueva  York  (5,198,888  hab.)  es  el  centro  de  las 
siguientes  instituciones  de  educaci6n:* 

La  Universidad  Columbia,'  que  comprende: 

Colegio  Columbia,  artes  y  ciencias  (horn.), 

Colegio  B^nard,  artee  y  ciencias  (muj.). 

Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia  (hom.). 

Col^io  de  M6dico8  y  Cirujanoe  (hom.). 

Escuela  de  Minas,  Ingenierla  y  Qufmica  (hom.). 

Facultades  para  Graduados:  Filosoffa,  Ciencias  Polfticas,  y  Pura  Ciencia  (mix.). 

Facultad  de  Bellas  Artes:  Arquitectura,  Musica  y  Dibujo  (mix.). 

Col^io  de  Farmacia  (mix.). 

Escuela  de  Period ismo  (mix.). 

Colegio  de  Pedagogfa  (mix.),  que  comprende: 

Escuela  de  Educaci6n. 

Escuela  de  Artes  Prdcticas. 

1  Traducimos  en  estar  scocidn  los  tltulos  de  las  instituciones  de  edncaci(Sn,  dej&ndolos  en  ingles  en  la  Seo. 
IV  para  elcaso  de  que  alguna  persona  necesitara  dirigir^e  a  cualquler  a  deellas  por  osciito.—-(N .  de  la  T.) 

*  Las  instituciones  que  no  tlcnen  deflnida  clasificacidn  rellgiosa  en  este  boletin,  dejan  libertad  compleU 
en  tal  materia.— (N.  de  la  T.) 
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El  Col^o  de  la  Ciudad  de  Nueva  York,  artes  y  ciencias,  bajo  la  direcci6n  del  ayunta- 

imento(hom.): 
La  Universidad  Fordham  (cat.,  horn.),  que  comprende; 

Col^o  de  San  Joan,  artes  y  ciencias. 

Escuela  de  Junsprudencia. 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  de  Farmacia. 
El  Colegio  H6nter  de  la  Ciudad  de  Nueva  York,  artes  liberalee,  bajo  la  direcci6n  del 

ayuntamiento  (muj.). 
El  Col^o  Manhattan,  artes  y  ciencias  (cat.,  horn.). 
La  Universidad  de  Nueva  York  (mix.)  comprende: 

Colegio  de  Artes  y  Pura  Ciencia. 

Escuela  de  Ciencia  Aplicada. 

Colegio  de  la  Plaza  Washington  (ofrece  en  las  tardes  y  en  las  noches  cursos  equiva- 
lentcs  a  los  de  loe  departamentoe  col^iados  en  las  universidades.) 

Escuela  para  Graduados. 

Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Universidad  y  Colegio  M6dico  del  Hospital  de  Belle\iie. 

Escuela  de  Comercio,  Contabilidad  y  Finanzas. 

Colegio  de  Veterinaria  New  York- American. 

Escuela  de  Pedagogfa. 
La  Escuela  de  Maestroe  para  ensefianza  de  la  Biblia  (prot.). 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  General  de  la  Iglesia  Protestante  Episcopal, 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  Judfo. 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  Union  (prot.). 
La  Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia  de  Nueva  York. 
El  Colegio  Medico  de  la  Universidad  Cornell. 

El  Colegio  Medico  Homeopdtico  y  Hospital  de  Flores  de  Nueva  York. 
El  Colegio  Medico  y  Hospital  de  Mujeres  de  Nueva  York. 
El  Col^o  de  Cirugia  Oral  y  Dental  de  Nueva  York. 
El  Colegio  Dental  do  Nueva  York. 

Nueva  York  es  el  puerto  principal  de  entrada  para  todos  los  via^ 
jeros  de  Europa  y  de  algunos  lugares  de  Centro  y  Sud  America  y  las 
Indias  Occiden tales.  Se  encuentra  a  3,183  miUas  de  distancia  de  San 
Francisco  y  a  1,344  de  Nueva  Orleans. 

CHICAGO,  illin6is. 

Chicago  (2,344,018  hab.)  es  el  centro  de  las  siguientes  instituciones 
de  educaci6n: 

El  Instituto  de  Tecnologfa  Armour,  para  estudiantes  no  graduados  y  graduados  (horn.). 
El  Instituto  Lewis,  artes  liberales  y  prdcticas  (mix.). 
La  Universidad  Loyola  (cat.,  horn.)  comprende: 

Colegio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias. 

Colegio  Lincoln  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Colegio  Medico  Bennett. 

Colegio  de  Farmacia  de  los  Estados  del  Centro. 

Escuela  de  Sociologfa. 

Departamento  de  Ingenierfa. 
£1  Colegio  San  Estanislao,  artes  y  ciencias  (cat.,  horn.). 
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La  Univereidad  de  Chicago  (mix.)  comprende: 

Escuelas  y  Colegios  de  Artes,  Literatura  y  Cienciaa. 

Escuelas  para  Graduados: 

Escuela  de  Artes  y  Literatura. 
Escuela  Ogdcn  de  Ciencia. 

Colegio  de  la  Universidad  (ofrece  en  las  tardes,  las  noches  y  IO0  adbados  cursoe 
equivalentes  a  los  de  los  colegios  regulares). 

Escuela  de  Teo\ogi&  (bau.). 

Escuela  de  Derecho. 

Colegio  Medico  Rush. 

Escuela  de  Pedagogla. 

Colegio  de  Comercio  y  Adinini9traci6n: 

Colegio  de  Ciencias  Keligiosas  y  Sociales. 
La  Universidad  del  Noroeste  (Evanston,  sub.  de  Chicago)  (met.  episc.,  mix.)  com- 
prende: 

Colegio  de  Artes  Liberales. 

Escuela  para  Graduados. 

Colegio  de  Ingenierla. 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  de  Farmacia. 

Escuela  Union  de  Derecho. 

Escuela  Dental. 

Escuela  de  Comercio.  1 

Escuela  de  Musica. 

Escuela  de  Oratoria. 

Institute  Biblico  Gdrrett  (met.  episc.).  v 

Seminario  Teol6gico  Noruego-Danes  (met.  episc.). 

Seminario  Teol6gico  Metodista  Episcopal  Sueco. 
La  Escuela  Bfblica  Bethania  (Blnos.  Crist.). 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  de  Chicago  (cong.). 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  Luterano  Evangelista  (en  Maywood). 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  McC6rmick  (presb.). 
£1  Seminario  TeoUigico  del  Oeste  (prot.  episc). 
La  Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia  de  Chicago. 
La  Escuela  de  Derecho  Chicago-Kent. 
El  Colegio  Hamilton  de  Jurisprudencia. 

El  Colegio  de  Jurisprudencia  Illin6i8  de  la  Universidad  DePaul. 
La  Escuela  Illin6is  de  Derecho  y  la  Escuela  Nocturna  de  Derecho  de  la  Universidad 

DePaul. 
La  Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia  Juan  Marshall. 
El  Colegio  Chicago  de  Medicina  y  Cirugla. 
El  Colegio  de  Medicina  de  la  Universidad  de  Illinois. 
£1  C'Olegio  Medico  Hahnemann. 
El  Colegio  Medico  J^nner. 

El  Colegio  Chicago  de  Cirugla  Dental  de  la  Univerridad  Valparaiso. 
El  Colegio  Dental  de  la  Universidad  de  I  Hindis. 
La  Escuela  de  Farmacia  de  la  Universidad  de  lUindia. 
£1  Colegio  Cliicago  de  Veterinaria. 
El  Colegio  McKlllip  de  Veterinaria. 

Chicago  estfi  a  960  millas  de  distancia  do  Nucva  York^  a  2,280  de  Saa 
Francisco  y  a  930  millas  de  Nueva  Orleans. 
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FILADELFIA,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Los  siguientes  colegios  y  universidades  se  encucntran  en  Filadelfia 

(1,631,956  hab.): 

£1  Col^o  Dropsie,  escuela  hebrea  para  estudiantes  graduados  (ju<^-*  niix.). 
£1  Colegio  La  Salle  (cat.,  horn.)  comprende:  ' 

Departamento  de  Artes. 

Departamento  de  Ingenierfa  Civil. 
La  Universidad  del  Templo  (mix.): 

Colegio  de  Ciencias  y  Artes  Liberales. 

Facultad  de  Teologfa. 

Escuela  de  Derecho. 

Facultad  de  Medicina. 

Colegio  de  Pedagogfa. 

Departamento  de  Farmacia. 

Colegio  Dental  de  Filadelfia. 

Departamento  de  Comercio,  Contabilidad  y  FinaaEao. 

Colegio  de  Musica. 

Escuela  de  Enfermerae. 
La  Universidad  de  Pennsylvania  (mix.): 

El  Colegio,  que  comprende: 
Escuela  de  Artes. 
Escuela  Cientffica  Towne. 

Escuela  Wharton  de  Comercio  y  Finanzas. 

Escuela  para  Graduados. 

Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  Dental. 

Escuela  de  Medicina  Veterinaria. 
El  Colegio  BrjTi  Mawr  (en  Bryn  Mawr,  sub.  de  Filadelfia),  artes  liberales  (muj.): 

Departamentos  para  estudiantes  no  graduados  y  graduadoB. 
El  Colegio  Hdverford  (en  Haverford,  sub.  de  Filadelfia),  artes  y  ciencias  (cuaquero 

hom.). 
El  Colegio  Swarthmore  (en  Swarthmore,  sub.  de  Filadelfia),  artes  liberales  (mix.). 
El  Seminario  Teoldgico  Luterano  (en  Mount  Airy). 
La  Escuela  de  Teologfa  de  la  Iglesia  Protestante  Episcopal. 
£1  Seminario  de  San  Vicente  (cat.). 
El  Colegio  MMico  Jefferson. 
El  Colegio  M^ico-quirdrgico. 
El  Colegio  M^co  de  Mujeres  d(*  Pennsylvania. 
£1  Departamento  Dental  del  Colegio  M^ico-quirfirgioo. 
El  Colegio  Dental  de  Filadelfia. 

El  Departamento  de  Farmacia  del  Colegio  Medico-quirurgico. 
El  Colegio  de  Farmacia  de  Filadelfia. 

Filadelfia  se  encuentra  a  90  miUas  de'  distancia  de  Nueva  York,  a 
3,098  de  San  Francisco  y  a  1,254  millas  de  Nueva  Orleans, 
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SAN   LUIS,    MISSOURI. 

San  Luis  (723,347  hab.)  es  el  centro  de  las  siguientes  instituciones 
de  educaci6n:  '^ 

El  Golegio  dc  los  Hermanos  Gristianos,  artes  y  cienclaa  (cat.,  horn.). 
La  Universidad  Forest  Park  (muj.),  comprende: 

Golegio  de  Artee  Liberales. 

Golegio  de  Mdsica. 
La  Universidad  de  San  Luis  (cat.,  horn.): 

Golegio  de  Artes  y  Giencias. 

Escuelas  de  Teologfa. 

Escue^a  de  Filosoffa  y  Gienciaa. 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Golegio  Dental  de  San  Luis. 

Institute  de  Derecho. 

Eacuela  de  Gomercio  y  Finanzas. 
La  Universidad  Washington  (mix.)  que  comprende: 

Departamento  de  Artes  y  GienciM; 
El  Golegio. 

Escuela  de  Ingenierfa. 
Escuela  de  Arquitectura. 

Escuela  de  Botdnica  Enrique  Shaw. 

Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia  de  San  Luis. 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  Dental. 

Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes  de  San  Luis. 

Escuela  de  Economfa  Social. 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  Concordia  (lut.  evang.). 
El  Golegio  Evangelista  Alemdn  de  Missouri. 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  K6nrick  (cat.  rom.). 
El  Golegio  de  Jurisprudencia  Benton. 
El  Golegio  de  la  Giudad  de  Leyes  y  Finanzas. 
El  Golegio  Medico  Americano. 
El  Golegio  San  Luis  de  M^icos  y  Girujanos. 

El  Golegio  Dental  Barnes  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  de  Artes  y  Giencias. 
La  Escuela  de  Farmacia  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  de  Artes  y  Giencias. 

San  Luis  cst&  a  1,127  millas  de  distancia  de  Nueva  York,  a  2,294 
do  vSan  Francisco  y  a  717  millas  de  Nueva  Orle&ns. 

BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  (722,465  hab.)  es  el  centro  de  las  siguientes  instituciones 
de  educacion: 

El  Golegio  de  Boston  (Ghestnut  Hiir,  sub.  de  Boston),  artes  liberales,  (cat.,  horn.). 
La  Universidad  de  Boston  (met.  episc.,  mix.)  comprende: 

Golegio  de  Artes  Liberales. 

Golegio  de  Administraci6n  Gomercial. 

Escuela  de  Teologla  (met.  episc.). 

Escuela  de  Derecho. 

Escuela  do  Medicina  (hom.) 

Escuela  para  Graduados. 
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La  Universidad  Hdrvard  (en  Cambridge,  sub.  de  Boston,  bom.}: 

Colegio  Hdrvard,  artee  y  ciencias. 

Escuela  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  para  Graduados. 

Escuela  de  Ciencia  Aplifada  para  Graduados. 

Escuela  de  Ingenieria. 

Escuela  de  Minas. 

Escuela  de  Arquitectura. 

Escuela  de  Arquitectura  en  Perspectiva. 

Escuela  de  Selvicultura. 

Escuela  de  Biologfa  Aplicada. 

Escuela  do  AdminiBtraci6n  Comercial  para  Graduados. 

Escuela  de  Teologfa. 

Escuela  de  Deredio. 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  Dental. 

Escuela  de  Medicina  para  Graduados. 
£1  Colegio  R&dcliffe  (afiiiado  a  la  Universidad  Hdrvard  en  Cambridge),  artes  y  cien- 
cias.   Departamantos  para  estudiantcs  no  graduados  y  graduados  (muj.). 
El  Instituto  Maasacbusctts  de  Tecnolpgia  (mix.),  comprcnde: 

Departamentos  para  alumnos  no  graduados  y  graduados. 

Escuela  para  Inspectores  de  Salubridad. 
El  Colegio  Simmons,  cursos  cientfficos  (muj.). 
El  Colegio  Tufts  (en  Modford,  mix.); 

Escuela  de  Artes  Liberates. 

Escuela  de  Ingenierfa.  ^ 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  para  Graduados. 

Escuela  Dental. 

Escuela  Teol6gica  Crane  (univ.). 

Colegio  Jackson  para  Mujcros. 
Ei  Colegio  de  W^Uesiey  (en  W^llesley,  sub.  de  Boston),  artes  liberal es  (mu).). 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  Andover  (en  Cambridge,  cong.). 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  Episcopal  (en  Cambridge). 
La  Escuela  Teol6gica  de  la  Nueva  Iglesia  (Iglesia  de  la  Nueva  Jerusal^n). 
La  Instituci6n  Teol6gica  Newton  (en  Newton,  sub.  de  Boston,  bau.). 
El  Seminario  Eclasidstico  de  San  Juan  de  Boston  (cat.). 

La  Escuela  Noctuma  de  Derecbo  de  la  Asociacion  Cristiana  de  Jdvenes  en  Bost4m. 
La  Escuela  Porcia  de  Jurisprudencia. 
La  Escuela  de  Derecbo  Suffolk. 
£!  Colegio  de  Farmacia  de  Massachusetts. 

Boston  est&  situado  a  232  millas  de  distancia  de  Nueva  York,  a 
3,312  millas  de  San  Francisco  y  a  1,576  millas  de  Nueva  Orle&ns. 

BALTIMORE,   MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  (583,000  hab.)  es  el  centro  de  las  siguientes   institu- 
cioncs  de  educaci6n: 

El  Colegio  Godcher,  artM  liberales  (met.  episc,  muj.). 
La  Universidad  Jobns  Hopkins  (bom.),  que  comprcnde: 

Facultad  de  Filosoffa: 

Departamentos  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  alumnos  no  graduados  y  graduados. 

Facultad  de  Medicina. 

Departamento  de  Ingenierfa. 
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El  Colegio  Loyola,  artes  liberales  (cat.,  horn.). 

El  Colegio  Morgan,  artes  liberales  (met.  episc,  mix.,  para  gente  de  color). 

El  Colegio  Monte  San  Jos^,  artes  liberales  (cat.,  horn.). 

El  Seminario  de  Santa  Maria  (escuela  tcologica  cat.). 

La  Escuela  Baltimore  de  Derecho. 

La  Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia  de  la  Universidad  de  Maryland. 

El  Colegio  de  Medicos  y  Cirujanos  de  Baltimore. 

El  Colegio  M6dico  de  Maryland. 

La  Escuela  de  Mcdicina  de  la  Universidad  de  Maryland. 

El  Colegio  Bdltimore  de  Cirugfa  Dental. 

El  Departamento  Dental  de  la  Universidad  de  Mdryland. 

El  Colegio  Maryland  de  Farmacia  de  la  Universidad  de  Mdryland. 

Bdltiiijore  est&  situada  a  185  millas  de  distancia  de  Nueva  York,  a 
3,076  dc  San  Francisco  y  a  1,158  millas  de  Nueva  Orle&ns. 

SAX   FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco  (500,000  hab.)  es  uno  de  los  principales  puertos  de 
entrada  y  el  centro  de  las  siguiontcs  instituciones  de  educaci6n: 

La  Universidad  Inland  Stanford  (mix.),  que  comprende: 

Dcpartamentos  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  para  estudiantcs  no  graduadoB  y  graduAdoi. 

Departamento  de  Medicina. 

Encuela  de  Jurisprudencia. 
La  I^nivorsidad  de  San  Ignacio  (cat.,  hom.): 

Colegio  de  Filosoffa,  Ciencias  y  Lctras. 

(^olo^io  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Colegio  de  Ingenieria. 
La  Universidad  de  California,  bajo  la  direccion  del  estado  (mix.): 

Colegio  de  Letras. 

("olegio  de  Ciencia.s  Sociales. 

Colegio  de  Ciencias  Naturaloe. 

Colegio  de  Comercio. 

Colegio  de  Agricultura. 

Colegio  de  Mecanica. 

Colegio  de  Minas. 

Colegio  de  Ingenieria  Civil. 

Colegio  de  Qufmica. 

Colegio  de  Medicina  (dopartamento  para  graduados  ea  Z<06  Angele^. 

Colegio  Dental. 

Escuela  de  Arquitoctura. 

Escuela  de  Pedagogfa. 

Escuela  de  Derecho. 

Escuela  para  Graduados. 

Colegio  Hastings  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Colegio  California  de  Farmacia. 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  Bautista  de  la  Costa  del  Paoffico. 
El  Seminario  Teol6gico  del  Pacffico. 

La  Escuela  Unitaria  del  Pacffico  para  el  Miniatcrio  Eclesi^stico. 
La  Escusla  de  Derecho  de  San  Francisco. 
El  Colegio  de  M6dicoe  y  Cirujanos: 

Departamento  Dental. 

Departamento  de  Farmacia. 
El  Colegio  Veterinario  de  San  Franciaco. 
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San  Francisco  se  encuentra  a  S^ISS  millas  do  distancia  de  Nueva 
York  y  a  2,477  millas  de  Nueva  Orle4ns. 

NUEVA   ORLEAXS,   LOUISIANA. 

Nueva  Orleins  (400,000  hab.)  es  el  puerto  principal  de  los  Estados 
del  Golfo  y  encierra  las  siguientes  instituciones  de  educaci6n: 

La  Universidad  Loyola  (cat.,  horn.),  que  compreade: 

Colegio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias. 

Colegio  de  Farmacia. 
La  Universidad  de  Nue\'a  Orledns  (met.  episc.  mix.,  para  gente  de  color). 
La  UniveFsidad  Tulane  de  Louisiana  (horn.),  comprende: 

Colegio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias. 

Colegio  de  Tecnologia. 

Departamento  para  Graduados. 

Colegio  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  de  Farmacia. 

Escuela  Dental. 

Escuela  de  Higiene  y  Medicina  Tropical. 

Escuela  de  Medicina  para  Graduados. 

Departamento  de  Jurisprudenria. 
El  Colegio  Conmemorativo  II.  Sophie  Newcorab  (afiUado  a  la  Uaiveraidad  Tulane  de 
Louisiana,  muj.): 

Escuela  de  Artes. 

Escuela  de  Musica. 

Escuela  de  Pedagogia.  _^ 

El  Departamento  Teol6g^co  de  la  L^niversidad  L^»land  (bau.) 
El  Colegio  de  Farmacia  Nueva  Orleans . 

Nueva  Orledns  se  encuentra  a  1,344  millas  de  distancia  de  Nueva 
York^  a  2,477  de  San  Francisco. 

WASHINGTON,   DISTRITO   DE   COLUMBIA. 

Wfahington  (348,077  hab.)  es  el  centro  de  las  siguientes  institu- 
ciones de  educacion: 

La  Universidad  Americana,  escuela  de  artes  y  cionciaa  para  graduados  (met.  episc, 

mix.). 
La  Universidad  Cat61ica  de  America  (horn.)  comprende: 
Escuela  de  Letras. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Escuela  de  Filosof fa. 
Escuela  de  Ciencia  Sagrada  (cat.). 
Escuela  de  Ciencias. 
Departamento  para  Graduados. 
Escuela  de  Pedagogfa  (muj.). 
El  Colegio  Trinidad,  artes  liberales  (afiliado  a  la  Universidad  Catolica  d(^  Am(^Tica, 

muj.). 
£1  Colegio  Gallaudeti  artes  y  ciencias  liberales,  bajo  la  direcciun  nacional  (para  sordos, 
mix.). 
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La  Universidad  Georgetown  (cat.,  horn.)  comprende: 

Colegio  Georgetown,  artee  y  ciencias. 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  Dental. 

Eflcuela  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Escuela  para  Graduados. 

La  Universidad  Jorge  Wdshington  (mix.): 

Colegio  Columbian,  artes  y  ciencias. 

Escuela  para  Estudios  de  Grados. 

Colegio  de  Ingenierla. 

Colegio  de  Pedagogfa. 

Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Escuela  Dental. 

Col^o  Nacional  de  Farmacia. 

Colegio  de  Medicina  Veterinaria. 
La  Universidad  Howard,  bajo  la  direcci6n  nacional'  (mix.|  para  gente  de  color), 
comprende: 

Escuela  de  Artes  Liberales: 
Colegio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias. 
Colegio  de  Pedagogfa. 

Escuela  de  Arte  Manual  y  Ciencia  Aplicada. 

Conservatorio  de  Mtisica. 

Escuela  de  Teologla. 

Escuela  d^  Medicina: 

Colegio  Medico.  '  """ 

Colegio  Dental. 
Colegio  de  Farmacia. 
El  Colegio  Saint  John,  artes  y  ciencias  (cat.,  hom.). 
La  Escuela  de  Derecho  de  la  Universidad  Nacional. 

El  Colegio  de  Derecho  de  Washington.  ^ 

El  Colegio  de  Cirugfa  Veterinaria  de  los  Estados  Uuidoe. 

Washington  se  encuentra  situado  a  225  millas  de  distancia  de 
Nueva  York,  a  3,116  de  San  Francisco  y  a  1,118  miUas  de  Nueva 
Orleans. 


A'.i 


SECCI6N  TERCERA. 


CAPlTULO  I. 

REQUISITOS  DE  ADMISI6N. 

El  ingreso  a  las  colegios  norteamericanos  o  a  los  departamentos 
que  los  representan  en  las  universidades  requiere  generalmente  como 
preparaci6n  un  curso  de  cuatro  aiios,  o  su  equivalencia,  en  las  escuelas 
secundarias.  Existiendo  gran  diversidad  en  el  programa  y  cursos 
de  las  escuelas  secundarias,  han  adoptado  los  colegios,  de  comdn 
acuerdo,  la  regla  de  expresar  por  "unidadcs"  los  requisitos  de  admi- 
si6n.  La  siguiente  definicidn  es  la  que  rige  generalmente  en  todos 
los  colegios  y  escuelas  de  segundo  grado : 

Una  unidad  representa  el  curso  de  cualquier  materia  durante  el  afio, 
que  ooDstltuya  aprozimadameate  1^  cuarta  parte  de  los  estudios  general  ee 
del  alio  escolar.  Los  cuatro  aiios  de  estudio  segti^  el  programa  de  las  escue- 
las secundarias  se  estiman  asf  como  la  represe.itaci6 .1  de  16  unidad  es  de 
labor. 

Eeta  cla8ificaci6n  permite  cierta  medida  de  la  labor  realizada  en  las  escuelae  secun- 
darias. Tomando  como  base  el  curso  reglamentario  de  cuatro  afios  en  tales  institu- 
ciones,  se  supone  que  la  duraci6n  del  afio  escolar  es  de  36  a  40  semanas  y  que  la  clase 
se  dicta  durante  cuarcnta  o  sesenta  minutos,  cuatro  0  cinco  veces  semanales;  calcu- 
lando  que  en  clrcunstancias  ordinarias  no  puede  vencerse  una  clasc  de  manera  satia- 
factoria  en  menos  de  ciento  veinte  horas,  o  su  equivalents.  Asf,  las  escuelas  organi- 
zadasbajo  programa  diferente  en  relacidn  al  curso  de  cuatro  aiios  se  hallan,  sin  embargo, 
en  condiciones  de  medir  su  labor  por  medio  de  unidades. 

De  la  anterior  definici6n  se  deduce  quo  el  curso  de  cuatro  afios  en 
las  high-schools  se  compone  rogularmente  de  16  unidades  de  labor. 
Los  requisitos  do  admisi6n  en  los  colegios  principales  oxigen  de  catorce 
a  dieciscis  unidades.  Los  colegios  que  roquieren  menos  de  catorce  uni- 
dades no  se  considcran  de  lo  mojor. 

Dos  m^todos  de  admisi6n  se  acostumbran  generalmente.  En  el 
oeste  y  el  oeste  central,  como  en  algunos  lugares  del  este,  los  colegios 
admiten  alumnos  que  presenten  un  buon  certificado.  El  candidato  a 
ingreso  debe  presentar  un  manifiesto  del  director  o  superior  de  la 
escuela  donde  haya  hecho  sus  estudios,  indicando  el  nfimero  y  la  clase 
de  materias  que  hubiere  practicado.  Si  este  certificado  es  satis- 
factorio  con  respecto  de  los  cursos  requeridos  para  el  ingreso  al 
colegio  y  el  rango  de  la  escuela  es  conocido  y  aceptado  por  los  direc- 
tores  del  colegio,  el  candidato  queda  admitido  sin  mayores  for- 
malidades. 

El  segunde  m6todo  de  admisi6n,  usado  por  muchas  de  las  antiguas 
instituciones  del  este,  consiste  en  el  examen  de   los    candidatos. 
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Para  sistematizar  los  examenes  de  ingreso  y  los  cursos  que  ofrecen 
las  escuelas  secundarias,  unas  treinta  instituciones  quo  acostumbran 
este  mfitodo  ban  formado,  de  acuerdo  con  las  asociaciones  principales 
de  los  colegios  y  escuelas  secundarias,  una  organizaci6n  llamada  Junta 
Examinadora  de  Admisi6n  para  colegios.  El  estudiante  que  da  exa- 
men  ante  dicha  junta  de  las  materias  requeridas  para  el  ingreso,  es 
admitido  en  cualquiera  de  los  colegios  asociados  a  esta  organizaci6n, 
y  aceptado  tambi6n  generalmcnte  en  muchas  otras  instituciones,  pucs 
que  la  Junta  Examinaddra  mantiene  muy  alto  su  estandarte  de 
admisi6n.  Sin  embargo,  algunas  otras  instituciones  que  aceptan 
candidatos  despufe  de  examen  prefieren  seguir  sus  propias  regula- 
ciones  en  esta  materia. 

Los  requisites  de  ingreso  de  sesenta  y  dos  instituciones  que  des- 
cribimos  en  la  Seccion  VI  indie  an  que  existe  gran  diversidad  no 
s61o  en  las  materias  requeridas  por  los  diferontes  centros  de  educa- 
ci6n,  sino  en  el  ntimero  de  unidades  prescritas  y  eh  la  manera  como 
se  reparten  dicbas  unidades.  Ya  sea  admitido  el  alumno  bajo  el 
certificado  de  la  escuela  secundaria  o  bajo  d  de  la  Junta  Examinadora 
de  Admisi6n  para  colegios,  o  prosente  ex&menes  particulares  en  la 
instituci6n  a  la  cual  pretendc  ingresar,  debe  someterse  a  los  requisites 
espcciales  de  esta  instituci6n  con  respecto  a  las  materias  y  unidades 
prescritas. 

Los  ex&menes  de  la  Junta  de  Admisi6n  abrazan  casi  todas  las 
materias  exigidas  o  aceptadas  por  las.  principales  instituciones  del 
pais.  La  definici6n  de  estas  materias  servird,  por  consiguiente,  para 
mostrar  el  plan  de  la  educaci6n  secundaria  en  sus  diversas  ramifi- 
caciones.  Las  partes  esenciales  de  los  tUtimos  prospectos  se  oopian 
en  las  paginas  siguientes.  Su  lectura  atenta  puede  indicar  al  estu- 
diante extranjero  que  intente  ingresar  en  un  colegio  norteamericano, 
si  sus  estudios  preliminares  pueden  contarse  como  preparacion  sufi- 
ciente  para  la  admisi6n  en  el  colegio  elegido.^  Mucbas  instituciones, 
sin  embargo,  estdn  dispuestas  a  hacer  ciertas  concesiones  sobre  los 
requisites  exigidos  a  los  estudiantes  extranjeros  que  puedan  ofrecer 
preparaci6n  equivalente  en  materias  diversas  de  las  prescritas. 

XSTTJDIOS  BSQTJEKIDOS  POK  LA.  JUNTA  XXAMINADOmA  DX  ADMIS[6n 

PASA  COLEGIOS. 

Ingles ...../.  Gramdtica  y  composici6n. 

g.  Literatura.' 

Historia A.  Historia  antigua. 

B.  Historia  de  la  Edad  Media  y  modema. 

C  Historia  de  Inglaterra. 

D.  Historia  norteamericana  y  del  gobicmo  civil. 

1  lift  Junta  Examinadora  fonciona  en  casi  todos  los  estadof,  en  el  Colegio  Oahu.  fionoluln,  j  en  el 
Colegio  de  la  Unlrereidad,  Oower  Street,  W.  C,  Londres,  Ingiaterra. 

*  Este  ourao  requiere,  adem^  del  exaaieR,  un  oerCtfleado  del  proiesor.  Fuedea  pedine  estos  oertiflndw 
•n  bianco  al  Secretarlo  de  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisldn. 
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Latin. 


Griego. 


Frances. 


Alemftn. 


Espafiol. 
Matemftticas. 


Tlsica.* 

Qulmica.^ 

Biologla.^ 

Bot&nica.' 

Dibulo. 

Geografia.^ 

Zoologfa.^ 

Mtlslca  ... 


...1.  Gramiitica. 

2.  ComposicioQ  elemental  en  prosa. 

S.  Segundo  ano  de  latin. 

4'  Cicer6n  (La  Ley  Manilla  y  Archiaa)  y  traducci(!in  de 
proea  a  piimera  vista, . 

5.  Virgilio  (Enelda  I,  II  y  IV  o  VI)  y  traduccion  de 
poesia  a  primera  vista. 

S.  Gomposicidn  avanzada  en  prosa. 

P.  Traducci6n  de  prosa  avanzada  a  primera  vista. 

Q.  Traduccidn  de  poesia  a  primera  vista. 

.Al.  Gr^matica. 

A2.  Composicion  elt^mental  en  prosa. 

B.  Xenofonte. 

C.  Homero  (Iliada  I-III), 

F.  Composicion  en  prosa. 

G.  Traduccion  de  prosa  a  primera  vista. 

CH.  Homero  (Iliada  I-III)  y  traduccion  de  Homero  a  pri- 
mera vista. 

..A,  Elemental. 

B,  Medio. 

BC,  Medio  y  superior. 

..A,  Elemental. 

B.  Medio. 

BC.  Medio  y  superior. 

..A.  Algebra  elemental completa. 

Al.  Algebra  hasta  la  cuadrdtica. 

A2,  De  la  cuadr^tica  para  adelante. 

B.  Algebra  superior. 

C  Geometria  plana. 

D.  Geometria  del  espatuo. 

E.  Trigonometria. 

F.  Trigonometria  plana. 


,A.  Armonim. 

B.  Piano.' 

C.  Canto.* 
P.  Violin." 


1  Estos  corsos  requieren,  sdemds  del  examen,  un  certiflcado  del  profeBor.  Paeden  pedlrse  Mtos  certift- 
eados  en  blaiiM  si  Seeretwio  d«  la  Junta  E xaminadora  de  Admlsitfa.  Los oaadidatoa  que Tteeeen  preaentar 
libntaadelaboratOKiOy  dilmlo3»  etc.,  debeu  enviarlos  direetamente  a  la  autoridad  rospeciiva  ea  las  uni  versi- 
dades,  oolegios»  o  sseuelaa  cienUflcaa  doodo  pretendaa  ingreaar. 

>  Las  mismas  preguntas  se  dirigiriui  en  el  ezameo  coa  respecto  al  piano,  canto,  o  violCn. 
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LITERATURA. 
Una  y  media  unidadcs. 

.  El  segundo  objeto  se  consigue  por  medio  de  dos  grupoe  de  libroe  clasilicados  respec- 
tivamente:  Lectura  y  estudios,  de  los  cualce  se  forma  un  curso  progreeivo  en  literatura 
que  se  prolonging  cuatro  afioe.  Se  educard  al  cistudiante  en  la  lectura  de  estos  libros 
en  alta  voz,  incitindole  a  recomendar  a  la  memoria  algunos  de  los  pasajes  m^  notables 
anto  en  prosa  como  en  verso.  Para  contribuir  a  su  apreciaci6n  literaria  se  le  instard 
a  conocer  los  hechos  principales  de  la  vida  de  los  autores  cuyas  obra  slee,  y  a  darse 
uenta  del  lugar  que  ocupan  dichas  obras  en  la  historia  de  la  literatura. 

A.  LECTURA. 

El  objeto  de  esta  clase  es  crear  en  el  alumno  el  hdbito  de  la  lectura  inteligente  y 
desarrollar  ea  aficidn  por  la  buena  literatura,  indicdndole  la  manera  de  apreciar  los 
mejores  modelos.  Es  posible  que  lea  el  estudiante  cuidadosamente  sus  libros,  pero 
sin  fijar  la  atenci6n  en  ciertos  detalles  que,  una  vez  seiialados,  le  permitirdn  apreciar 
la  idea  principal  y  todo  el  encanto  de  la  obra. 

Con  el  fin  de  procurar  mayor  libertad  de  elecci6n,  los  libros  para  lectura  estdn  arregla- 

dos  en  los  gn^pos  siguientes,  de  los  cu»les  deben  seloccionarse  dos  ejemplares  por  lo 

menoe  de  cada  gnipo,  excepto  de  los  comprendidos  en  el  grupo  primero  que  todos  son 

obligatorios: 

Grapo  Primero— CI Asicos  Traducidos. 

El  Antiguo  TestamerUOj  comprendiendo  por  lo  menos  los  principales  episodios  del 
Genesis,  el  Exodo,  el  Libro  de  Josu6,  el  de  los  Jueces,  Samuel,  los  Reyes  y  Daniel, 
con  la  historia  de  Kuth  y  Esther. 

La  Odiseay  omitiendo  si  se  desea  los  cantos  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI  y  XVII. 

La  Iliada,  omitiendo  si  se  desea  los  cantos  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII  y  XXI. 

La  Eneida. 

JjSiOdisea,  Iliada  y  Eneida  se  leer&n  en  traducciones  inglesasde  excelente  literatura. 

La  Belecci6n  de  cualquiera  de  los  otros  grupos  puede  substituirse  con  cualquioim 
de  las  obras  que  aquf  clasificamos. 

Qrupo  Segundo— Shakoflpearo. 

Midaummer  NighVs  Dream^  Richard  II. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  III, 

As  You  Like  It.  Henry  V. 

Twelfth  Night,  Coriolanus. 

The  Tempest,  JuUub  Csesar, 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Macbeth. 

King  John,  Hamlet. 

Grupo  Tercero— Novclas  en  Prosa. 

Kfalory:  Morte  d* Arthur  (100  p^inas  aproximadamente). 

Bunyan:  PUgrima  Progress ^  Part  I. 

Swift:  GvXliver's  Travels  (viajes  a  Liliput  y  a  Brobdingnag). 

Pefoe:  Robinson  Crusoe j  Part  I. 

Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

PYances  Bumey:  Evelina. 

Walter  Scott:  cualquiera  de  sus  novelas. 

Jane  Austen:  cua^gutera  de  bus  novelas. 

Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  o  The  Absentee. 

Charles  Dickens:  cualquiera  de  sus  novelas. 

Williaix^  Thackeray:-  cualquiera  de  sus  novelas. 

George  Eliot:  cualquiera  de  sus  novelas. 

Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cran/ord. 
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Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  o  Herewardt  the  Wake, 

Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Blackmore:  Loma  Doone. 

Hughes:  Tom  Broum's  Schooldays. 

StevenBon:  Tretuwre  Isktndy  o  Kidnappedy  o  Master  cfBffiUmtrae. 

Fenimore  Cooper:  cualquiera  de  bus  novelas. 

Poe:  Selected  Tales. 

Hawthorne:  The  House  qfthe  Seven  Gableg,  o  Twice  Told  Tales,  o  Monet  fiwn  an  Oh) 

Manse. 
Una  colecci6n  de  Mstoretias  por  yarios  de  loe  mejores  escritores. 

Orapo  Ciiarto—EnsayoB,  Biograffaa,  Etc. 

AddiBon  y  Steele:  T?ie  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  o  selecdones  del  TaiUr  y  el 

Spectator  (200  piginas  aproximadamente). 
Boswell:  Selecciones  de  la  Life  of  Johnson  (200  p^iginas  m&s  o  menoa). 
Franklin:  Autobiography. 

Irving:  Selecciones  del  Sketch  Booh  (200  p4gina8  m^  o  menos)^  o  Life  ofQoldtmith. 
Sou  they:  Life  of  Nelson, 

Lamb:  Selecciones  de  los  Essays  of  Elia  (100  p^lginas  aproximadamente). 
Lockhart:  Selecciones  de  la  Life  of  Scott  (200  p^lginas  m&s  o  menos). 
Thackeray:  Lectura  de  Swtflf  Addison^  y  Steele  en  los  English  Humorists. 
Macaulay:  Cualquiera  de  los  siguientes  ensayos:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings^  Milton^ 

Addison^  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  y  Madame  d'Arblay. 
Trevelyan:  Selecciones  de  la  Life  of  Macaulay  (200  p&ginas  aproximadamente). 
Kuskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  o  Selections  (150  pdginae  mis  o'  menos). 
Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Lincoln:  Selections,  incluyendo  por  It)  menos  los  dosinaugurales,  ylosdiBcursosenel 

edificio  de  la   independencia  en   Grettysburg;  la  ultima  conferencia  publica,  la 

Carta  a  Horace  Greeley;  y  una  breve  memoria  o  juicio  crltico  de  Lincoln. 
Parkman:  The  Oregon  TVaU. 
Thoreau:  Walden. 

Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (150  piginas  aproximadamente). 
Holmes:  Tfie  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 
Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  y  Travelf  vfith  a  Donkey. 
Huxley:  Autobiography  y  selecciones  de  Lay  Sermons,  incluyendo  los  discuraos 

sobre  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  y  A  Piece  of  Chalk. 
Una  colecci6n  de  Essays  por  Bacon,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  EmerBom  y  escri* 

tores  modemoB. 
Una  colecci6n  de  Letters  por  diversoa  afamados  escritores. 

Onipo  Quinto— Poaite. 

Palgra ve*B  (joZdffn  Treasury  (First Series):  Books  //and iTTjprestando especial atenci6n 

a  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  y  Bums. 
Palgrave's  Golden    Treasure  (First  Series):  Book  IV,  prestando  especial  atenci6n 

Wordsworth,  Keats,  y  Shelley  (si  no  se  escogieron  para  el  estudio  B). 
Goldsmith:  The  Traveller  s^ud  The  DeserUd  Village. 
Pope:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Una  coleccion  de  baladas  inglesas  y  escocesas,  como  por  ejemplo,  las  de  Robin  Hood, 

The  Battle  of  Otterbum,  King  Estviere,   Young  Beiehan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir 

Patrick  Spens,  y  selecciones  de  baladas  modemas. 
Coleridge:   The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  y  Kubla  Khan. 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III o  IV,  y  The  Prisotm  of  ChfOUm.^ 
Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  o  Marmion^ 
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Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Romty  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada^  Ivry. 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  o  Gareth  and  LynttJte,  Lancelot  and  Elaine^  y  The  Passing  of 
Arthur, 

Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes]  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brotight  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  toAiXj  Home  Thoughts  from.  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  frorm  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  Herve  Kiel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  VillorDown 
in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustihus"— 
Instans  TyranniLS. 

Arnold:  8ohrdb  and  Rustum,  y  The  Forsaken  Merman, 

Seleccio&es  de  American  Poetry,  prestando  atenci6n  especial  a  Foe,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, y  Whittier.  

B.  EffTUDIO. 

Esta  parte  de  lo6  requisLtos  se  conaidera  como  la  coutiiiuacida  natural  y  16gica  de  las 

primeras  lecturas  del  alumno,  dando  mayor  importancia  a  la  forma  y  estilo,  al  exacto 

fiignificado  de  palabras  y  frases,  y  a  la  compren8i6n  de  las  alusiones.    Los  libros  apro- 

piados  para  el.  ertodio  esUoi  di^uestos  en  cuatro  gnipoB  de  cada  uno  de  los  cuales 

debe  elegirse  una  obra. 

Grupo  Primero—Drama. 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Cassar,  o  Macbeth,  o  Hamlet. 

Qnipo  Begando— Poesfa. 

Milton:  L^ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  o  tambi^n  Co^mis  o  Lyeidas. 

Tennytaon:  The  Coming  of  Arthur  ^  The  Holy  Grail,  y  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Selecdones  de  Wordsworth,  Keats,  y  Shelley  en  el  Canto  FV  de  Palgrave's  Golden 

Treasury  (First  Series). 

Qmpo  Tero6r«>--Ontoiiai 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America, 

Macaulay:  los  dos  Speeches  on  Copyright. 

Lincoln:  Speech  at  Cooper  Union. 

Washington:  Farewell  Address.  ^^ 

Webster:  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.  7 

Orapo  Cuarfco— EnsayiM. 

Oarlyle:  Essay  on  Bums,  y  una  seleccion  de  los  Poems  de  BumB. 
Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson. 
Emerson:  Essay  on  Maamners, 

BXAMBN. 

Aun  cuando  el  trabajo  escrito  est^  muy  cuidado  en  cuanto  al  argumento,  no  se 
considerari  satisfactorio  si  tiene  defer^tos  de  ortografla,  puntuaci6n,  o  cualquieraotro 
de  importancia.    El  examen  se  dividir^  en  dos  partes: 

L  OBiJfiTICA  T  COMPOaiCI)6ir. 

Em  gram&tica  y  composicidn  se  propondrdn  al  candidato  yarias  preguntas  sobre 
las  partes  esenciales  de  estos  estudios,  como  la  relacion  que  tienen  entre  sf  las  diversas 
partee  de  la  oraci6n,  la  construcci6ii  de  palabras  en  una  oraci6n  de  ciwta  dificultad, 
y  los  giroe  aceptados  por  el  buen  use  en  el  ingl^modemo  que  no  deben  confundirse 
con  loe  eiTOires  conientes.  El  trabajo  i»nncipal  en  campo8ici6n  conflistird  en  uho  o 
mte  CTisayoB  detarroUando  un  tema  en  varioe  acdpites;  el  argumento  se  tomari  de 
los  libroB  que  se  hubieren  lefdo,  do  los  diferentes  estudios  del  candidato  y  de  sus 
oonocimientoB  generalesydelasimpresiones  recibidas  aparte  de  sub  lecturas.  Con 
este  fin.  propondr6  el  examinador  varies  temas,  ocho  o  diez  quiz&,  de  los  cuales  el 
candidato  se  encontrari  en  libertad  de  elegir  aquel  que  mejor  le  conviniere. 
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II.  UTERATURA. 

El  examen  en  literatura  incluira: 

A.  Preguntas  generalee  destinadas  a  dar  la  medida  del  conocimiento  y  apreciaci6n 
de  la  literatura  que  el  candidate  haya  adquirido  per  medio  de  Ice  requisitoe  arriba 
especificados  bajo  el  tftulo  A.  Lectura.  El  candidate  presentard  una  lista/de  loa 
libros  que  hubiere  leido,  certificada  per  el  director  de  la  escuela'en  que  haj'a  seguido 
los  estudios  preparatories;  pero  dicho3  libros  no  servirdn  de  base  a  preguntas  detalladas * 

B.  El  examen  sobre  los  libros  comprendidos  en  la  seccion  B.  Estudio,  consistir:^ 
en  preguntas  acerca  de  su  contenido,  forma  e  idea  fundamental;  asf  como  sobre  ei 
significado  de  ciertos  giros,  f rases  y  alusiones  que  requieran  conocimiento  especial 
de  las  palabras  y  buena  apredacidn  de  las  condiciones  sobresalientes  del  estilo.  Se 
propondran  tambi^n  preguntas  generales  respecto  a  la  vida  del  autor,  bus  diversas 
o})ras,  y  el  periodo  a  que  pertenecen  en  la  historia  de  la  literatura. 

« 

HISTOBIA. 

Los  requlsitos  en  historia  est&n  basados  gd  las  rocomcndacioncs  del  comity  de  siete  institudones  de  la 
Asociaci<5n  HistOrica  Americana. 

A.  Historia  Antigua,  con  referenda  especial  a  la  historia  griega  y  romana,  incluyendo 

tambi6n  un  breve  estudio  de  introducci6n  sobre  las  naciones  primitivas  y  los 
acontecimientos  m&a  notables  anteriores  a  la  muerte  de  Carlo  Magno  (814). 

Una  unidad. 

B.  Historia  Europea  de  la  Edad  Media  y  Moderna^  desde  la  muerte  de  Carlo  Magno 

hasta  la  actualidad.  Una  unidad. 

C.  Historia  de  Inglaterra.  Una  unidad. 

D.  Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  del  Gohierho  Civil.  Una  unidad. 
Ix)s  exdmenes  de  historia  se  preparan  en  forma  tal  que  requiera  a  la  vez  memoria 

y  discemimiento  de  parte  del  alumno.  Esto  supone  el  uso  de  buenos  libros  de  texto, 
lecturas  suplementarias,  y  prdctica  en  trabajos  escritos.  Los  conocinuentos  geogr&- 
frcos  se  examinardn  haciendo  esbozar  en  un  mapa  el  sitio  y  lineamiento  especial  de 
los  lugares. 

^    ^  LATfN— KXnSVOS  AEQITISITOS. 

Las  cxigencias  en  esta  materia  estin  de  acuerdo  con  las  disposiciones  de  la  oomisidn  organizad(va  de  los 
requlsitos  de  latin  para  el  ingreso  a  los  coleglos,  hechosala  Asociacito  Filoldgica  Americana,  en  octubre 
del909: 

I.   CLASE   Y  CANTIDAD   DE   LECTURA. 

1.  La  lectura  en  latin,  ademds  de  ciertas  obras  y  determinados  au tores  prescritos, 
comprenderd  por  lo  menos:  Csesar,  Guerras  Gdlicas,  I-IV;  CicenSn,  Oraciones  contra 
Catilina,  en  favor  de  la  Ley  Manilia  y  de  Archias;  Virgilio,  Eneida,  I-IV. 

2.  Las  escuelas  seleccionardn  la  cantidad  de  lectura  especificada  arriba,  de  loa 
siguientes  au  tores  y  obras:  Caesar  (Guerras  Gilicas  y  Civiles)  y  Nepos  (Vidas);  Cice- 
r6n  (cartas,  oraciones  y  De  Senectute)  y  Salustio  (Guerra  Catilina  y  de  Yugurta) 
Virgilio  (Buc(31icas,  Georgicas  y  Eneida);  y  Ovidio  (Metam6rfo8is,  Fasti  y  Tristia.) 

n.    PROGRAITA   DE   EXAmENBS. 

1 .  Traduccidn  a  primera  vista. — Los  candidates  presentarin  examen  de  traduccidn  do 
prosa  y  verso  a  primera  vista.  El  vocabiilario,  estilo  y  orden  de  ideas  de  los  pasajea 
propuestos,  responderd  a  la  preparaci6n  asegurada  por  las  lecturas  arriba  indicadas. 

2.  Lectura  presrrita. — Los  candidates  ser4n  tambi6n  sometidos  a  examen  sobre  las 
siguientes  lecturas  prescritas:  Cicer6n,  oraciones  en  favor  de  la  Ley  Manilia  y  Archias; 
y  Virgilio,  Eneida,  I,  II  y  IV  o  V  a  eleccidn  del  alumno,  con  preguntas  sobre  el 

1  Ccrtiflcados  en  bianco  para  este  objeto  pucden  obtenerse  del  sccrotario  de  la  Junta  Ezaminadon  da 
Admisi<}n. 
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argumento  del  texto.  aluaionee  histxSricas  y  literarias  y  prosodia.    Todas  las  hojas  en 

que  se  haya  preparado  pasajes  de  las  lecturas  prescritas  para  traduccion,  contendrdn 

igualmente  uno  o  mds  pasajes  para  traducci6n  a  prlmera  vista,  y  los  candidatos  deber^n 

cumplir  satisfactoriamente  con  ambas  condiciones  para  obtener  un  buen  ccrtificado 

de  examenes. 

3.  Gramdtica  y  composicidn.—Jjos  examenes  en  estas  materia^  demandarin  el  conoci- 

miento  perfecto  de  todas  las  infiexiones  regulares  y  format  irregulares  comunes,  o&i 

como  de  la  sin  taxis  ordinaria  y  el  vocabulario  de  la  prosa  de  los  au  tores  que  se  hubieren 

leido  en  la  escuela,  con  la  babilidad  necesaria  para  hacer  uso  de  estos  conocimientos 

Q.1  escribir  sencilla  prosa  latina. 
X 

INDICACIONES   RESPECTO   A   LA   PREPARACION. 

Los  ejercicios  de  traduccion  a  primera  vista  deben  comenzarse  en  Us  escuelas  desde 
las  primeras  lecciones  en  que  se  presentan  frases  latinaa  de  diferente  extensi6n,  y 
continuarse  durante  todo  el  curso  con  la  frecuencia  suficiente  para  asegurar  labor 
correcta  de  parte  del  estudiante.  Se  prestard  deede  el  prindpio  especial  atenci6n  al 
desarrollo  de  la  facultad  de  dar  a  cada  palabra  su  exacto  significado,  y  en  consecuencia 
a  la  frase  completa^  tal  como  aparece;  la  oraci6n  debe  leerse  y  comprenderse  segdn  el 
original,  apreciando  la  fuerza  de  expresi6n  de  cada  palabra  segtin  el  aitio  que  ocupa 
y  por  lo  que  se  infiere  de  la  precedente.  La  costumbre  de  leer  de  esta  manera  debe 
alentarse  y  cultivarse  como  la  mejor  preparaci6n  para  toda  traducci6n  que  deba  hacer 
el  estudiante.  Sin  embargo,  ninguna  traducci6n  debe  ser  una  copia  literal  y  me- 
cdnica,  ni  tampoco  una  traducci6n  libre  y  difusa*  Debe  traducirso  el  significado 
completo  del  pasaje  s^t^n  se  ha  explicado  arriba,  exprea^dolo  claramente  en  ingl^ 
correcto  y  natural. 

Los  exdmenes  escritos  no  dan  la  medida  del  oldo  y  de  la  palabra,  pero  el  aprendizaje 
de  cualqui^  idioma  incluye  necesariamente  instruccidn  adecuada  en  este  scntido. 
Asf ,  la  labor  de  la  eecuela  de  latfn  comprender^  gran  ndmero  de  lecturas  en  alta  voz, 
ed  jritura  bajo  dictado,  y  traduccion  de  lo  que  lee  el  profesor.  Aprender  de  memoria 
ciertoe  pasajes  interesantes  es  tambi^n  muy  conveniente  y  debe  procurarse  a  menudo. 

£1  trabajo  de  composicidn  proporcionard  al  estudiante  mia  amplio  conocimiento  y 
mejor  adaptaci6n  de  la  prosa  que  forma  IS  base  de  bus  lecturas  en  latfn.  Seria  tambidn 
muy  de  deeear  que  continuara  labor  sistem4tica  y  regular  de  composici6n  durante 
todo  el  tiempo  dedicado  a  lectura  de  poesia,  para  lo  cual  podria  serviile  de  modelo  la 
prosa  de  los  autores  que  hubiere  leido  anteriormcnte. 

EXAMENES. 

En  la  clasificacixSn  de  valores  se  considera  1,  2,  4  y  5  como  una  unidad,  3  como  dos 
unidades,  y  6  como  media  unidad;  pepo  3  no  tiene  valor  si  no  se  ofrece  por  separado; 
1,  2  y  6  carecen  de  valor  si  no  se  ofrecen  en  combinaci6n  con  4  6  5;  y  en  ningtin  caso 
Be  considera  el  total  superior  a  cuatro  unidades. 

Se  entiende  que  esta  clasificaci6n  de  valores  serd  reconsiderada  despu^s  de  uno  o 
doe  alios  de  ensayo. 

1.  Gramdtica. — El  examen  requiere  la  lectura  de  determinada  cantidad  de  pro3\ 

(v^ase  I,  1  y  2),  incluyendo  las  obras  prescritas  en  proea  (v6ase  II,  2). 

2.  Composicidn  elemental  en  prosa. — El  examen  requiere  la  lectura  de  determinada 

cantidad  de  proea  ( v^ase  I|  1  y  2),  incluyendo  las  obras  prescritas  en  prosa  ( v^ase 
II,  2). 

3.  Segundo  aflo  de  lalin. — B^te  examen  se  ofrece  principalmente  a  aquellos  candidatos 

que  deseen  ingresar  a  colegioe  que  reqnieran  solamente  dos  afioe  de  latin  o  acepten 
de  igual  manera  a  los  que  hubieren  seguido  un  curso  completo  preparatorio. 
Presupone  la  lectura  de  Caesar,  Las  Guerras  Gdlicas,  de  Las  Guerras  Gdlicas  y 
Civiles,  y  Nepos  (Vidas)  por  lo  menos;  eligi^ndose  pasajes  adecuados  para  tra- 
ducci6n  a  primera  vista.  £1  examen  escrito  incluird  tambi^n  algunas  respuestaa 
aencillas  de  gramdtica  y  fdcil  labor  de  composicidn. 
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4.  Cicardn  (oradoneB  en  favor  da  la  Ley  Manilla  y  de  Aichiaa)  y  Tradueddn  de  prota  a 
pritMra  vuta. — ^El  ezamen  presupone  la  lectura  de  determinada  cantidad  de 
prosa  (v^aae  I,  1  y  2). 

6.  VirgUio  (Eneida  I,  II  y  IV  o  V,  aeleccidn  del  candidate)  y  Traducddn^de  poena  a 
primera  vista  (v6aae  I,  1  y  2). 

G.  Co7npo9ici6n  supmor  en  prosa. 

Algunas  de  las  materias  examiDadaa  sntiguamente  por  la  Junta  estAn  oompraididaa  on  los  ■rrtwMiw— 
que  acabamos  de  descrlblr. 

P.  Traduccidn  de  prosa  superior  a  primera  vistOj  sin  mayor  dificultad  qne^Ios  pasajes 

ordinaries  de  lae  oraciones  de  Cicer6n. 
Q .  Traducd&n  de  poesia  a  primera  vista^  sin  mayor  dificultad  que  la  Eneida  de  Virgilio. 

OBIECK). 

Los  alcaleiiteB  reipiisltoa  en  griego  ae  ceinfbnnan  tanto  oomo  es  poslble  a  Im  indieaolaaes  del  GomiM  da 
los  Dooe  de  la  Aaoctocidn  Filol^glca  AmerJoana. 

Al.  GramdUca:  Inflexiones;  reglaa  sencillaa  para  la  OQnipo8ici6n  y  deriyacidn  de  las 
palabras;  sintaxis  de  los  casos  y  de  loe  verbos;  ooDStracci6n  geneial  de  las  ora- 
ciones, dedicando  especial  atenci6n  a  las  oradooales  relatiyaa  y  condiciones^ 
al  dJacurso  indirecto  y  al  subjuntivo.^  Media  unidad. 

AS.  Prosa  y  oomposicidn  elemental:  Consiste  principalniente  en  la  formaci6n  de  on^ 

cionee  separadas  para  comprobar  el  conodmiento  que  posee  el  candidato  ea 

construccidn  gramatical.^ '  Media  unidad. 

El  ezamen  de  gramitica  y  compoaici6n  en  prosa  estaWl  baaach)  en  los  dos 

primeros  capituloe  del  Anabasis  de  Xenofonte. 

B,  XenqfonU:  Los  cuatro  primeros  capitulos  del  Anabasis.  Una  unidad. 

C.  Homeroy  Iliada^  I-III:  Los  tres  primeros  cantos  de  la  Iliada  (omitiendo  U,  494. 

fin),  y  las  construcci6n,  forma  y  prosodia  hom^ricas.  Una  unidad. 

F,  Composid6n  en  prosa:  Prosa  eeguida  basada  en  Xenolonte  y  alguna  otra  prosa 

4tica  de  aniloga  dificultad.  Media  unidad. 

G.  Traducd6n  de  prosa  a  primera  vista:  No  revistiendo  mayor  dificultad  que  el 

Anabasis  de  Xenofonte. 
CH,  Homero:  Iliada^  I-III,  y  traduccidn  de  Homero  a  primera  vista.      Una  unidad, 

FBANCfS. 

Lo8  requlsitoe  en  frano6s  se  oonforman  a  lat  indicaciones  del  Comitd  de  loa  Dooe  de  la  AflociackJn  Ameri- 
cana de  Lenguajee  Modemos  (2). 

A.   FBANCitS   ELEMENTAL. 
Dos  nnidadea 

OBJETO  DE  B8TB  CUIIflO. 

Al  terminar  el  curso  elemental  debe  encontrarse  el  alumno  capaz  de  pronunciar 
el  francos  correctamente,  de  leer  prosa  sencilla  a  primera  vista,  de  traducir  al  franc^ 
pequefias  frases  inglesas  del  lengiiaje  familiar,  o  basadas  en  el  texto  franco  que  se 
hubiere  lefdo,  y  de  contestar  satisfactoriamente  a  las  preguntas  sobre  rudimeutue 
gramaticales  como  se  definen  a  continiiaci6n. 

LABOB  COBBESPONDOCNTE  ▲  B8TB  CUB80. 

El  primer  afio  de  cureo  comprenderd: 
1.  Cuidadoflo  ejercicio  de  pronunciaci6n. 


1  AlgiuMM  oolegkM eonslderan  el  Rriego  AlyelAf  como  un  solo  e  indivisible  eetadio. 

*  £1  inlbnne  del  Comitd  de  los  Doce,  presentado  en  dioiembre  de  1998*  puede  obtenene  en  Ulxo  sq)flrado 
de  la  casa  D.  C.  lieatb  &  Co.,  New  York.  La  lisla  de  textog  de  estudio,  BUgCm  los  requisitoa  de  la  Junta 
Examiiiadora  de  Admiai6n,  toA  sancionada  en  diciembre  de  1010  por  el  comity  de  la  Aaociaoidn  da  LraguiyeB 
Modemos. 
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2,  RudimentoB  de  gram£tica,  incluyendo  la  inflexidn  de  los  verbos  regulares  y  de  las 
irregulariTiadeB  mis  frecuentes,  el  plural  de  los  substantLvos,  la  inflexi6n  de 
loe  adjetivoa,  participios  y  pronombree;  el  ubo  de  pronombree  pereonales,  adver- 
bioe  comunes,  prcpoeiciones  y  conjunciones;  el  orden  de  las  palabras  en  la 
oracidn  y  las^reglaB  eiementales  de  sintaxis. 

^.  FYecuenteff  ejercicios  sencilleB,  destinadoff  lur  sofaaneiite  a.  fijar  en  1&  memoria  las 
formas  y  principios  graiftaticales,  sino  a  cultivftT  la  faciiida*d  de  repiodadr  las 
formaamds  corrientes  de  erpTe8i6a. 

4.  Tiectnra  de^  160  a  175  pdgisias  en  duod^mo  de  textos  graduadoe,  con  pricticacons- 

tante  de  traducir  al  francos  f&cdies  variacionea  de  las  ftsses  leidas  (el  profeeor 
dard  la  versidn  inglesa)  y  reproducir  de  memona  algunas  otras  de  los  Ubroe  de  texto. 

5.  Eflcritura  en  francos  bajo  dictadb. 

I..ectura  apropiada  para  el  primer  afio:  libros  de  texto  graduados  para  principiantes; 
15ruuo,  Le  tour  de  la  France:  Compayr^,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  hUus;  Malot, 
Sons  familU, 

Durante  e(  sq^ndo  afte  comprender^  el  cutbo: 

1.  Lectura  de  250  a  400  pdginas  de  sencilla  proea  modema  en  forma  de  historias, 

comedias.  o  bocetoe  hist6rieo8  o  biogr&ficos. 

2.  Prdctica  constante  de  traducir  al  francos,  como  en  el  afio  anterior,  fdciles  variaciones 

sobre  los  textos  leidos. 

3.  Frecuentes  extractos,  orales  a  yeces  y  a  veeea  escritos,  de  algunos  pasajes  de  los 

textos  leSdos. 

4.  Escritura  en  franc^  ba]o  dictado. 

5.  Ejercicio  continiK)  de  los  rudimentoe  gramaticales,  aplicdndolos  conatantemente 

a  la  construcddn  de  frases. 

6.  Dominio  de  las  diversas  formas  y  usos  del  pronombre  y  adjetivo  pronominal,  de 

todaa  las  fonnas  de  verbos  irregulares,  y  del  uso  mis  sencillo  del  condicional  y  el 
subjuntivo. 
Lectura  apropiada  para  el  segnndo  afio:  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose:  Erckmann  Ohatrian, 
historias:  Ilal^vy,  L^AbhS  Constanim;  Labiche  et  Martin^  Le  voyage  de  M,  Perrichon; 
Lavisse,  HieUnre  de  France. 

B.    TRANCES   MEDIO. 

Una  unldad. 

OBJETO  DE  ESTX  COBSO. 

Al  terminar  el  curso  medio  de  francos  debe  encontrarse  el  alumno  en  condiciones 
de  leer  a  primera  vista  prosa  o  sencilla  poesfa  francesa;  de  traducir  al  francos  cicrtos 
pasajes  en  ingl^  relacionMos  con  la  prosa  que  hubiere  leido,  y  responder  preguntasque 
requieran  mayor  conocimiento  de  la  sintaxis  que  el  adquiiido  en  el  cuiso  elemental. 

LAKOS  CORRESPOIfDIENTB*  A  ESTE  CUHSO. 

Esta  labor  comprenderd  la  lectura  de  400  a  600  pdginas  de  alguna  dificultad,  parte 
en  forma  drarndtica;  prdctica  constante  en  dar  de  memoria  pardfrasls,  extractos  o 
rei}roduccione3  en  frances  de  pasajes  selectos  de  los  libros  leidos;  estudio  de  una  gn^ 
mdtica  de  cierta  extensi6n,  y  escritura  bajo  dictado. 

0.  FRANCES   8UPBRIOR.' 
Una  tinidacL 

OBJETO  DB  ESTE  CUBSO. 

A  la  terminaci6Q  del  curso  superior  debe  encontrarse  el  ft^lnmnn  en  condiciones  de 
leer  a  primera  vista,  con  ayuda  de  un  vocabulario  especial  de  expresiones  tunicas, 
franc^  diflcil  por  lo  menos  del  siglo  diecisiete;  escribrr  en  francos  un  breve  ensayo 

>  La  junta  oorecibeexAmonesseparados  en  francos  superior;  pcro  acepta  un  solo  examen  que  comprenda 
los  requJsltos  del  curso  medio  y  superior  oomblnados  en  el  mlsmo  grupo. 
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6obre  algdn'tema  sencillo  en  relaci6n  con  las  obras  que  hubiere  leido;  traduclr  al 
franc^  un  pasaje  de  prosa  sendlla  en  ingl^,  y  soetener  una  conversacidn  corriente  en 
Iranc^. 

LABOR  CORRSaPONPIENTE  A  ESTE  CVRflO. 

Efita  labor  comprcndcrd  la  Icctura  de  600  a  1,000  pdginaa  de  ezcelente  iranc^, 
cl^co  y  modemo,  explicdndose  en  clase  solamente  los  pasajes  diffciles;  compo6ici6n 
de  numerosos  temas  cortos  en  franc^,  y  eatudio  de  la  sintaxiB. 

Lectura  apropiada  para  el  cuarto  ano:  Dumas  hi  jo,  La  question  d*  argent;  Hugo, 
Quatre-vingt-treize,  o  Les  misSrabita;  Loti,  Pichewr  tTIslande;  Taine,  VAnden  rigime; 
Vigny ,  Cinq-  Mars;  y  una  antol(^a  en  verso. 

BC.   FRANCES   MEDIO   Y  SUPERIOR. 
Do8  imidades. 

alemIn. 

Los  requlsltos  para  el  alemAn  sc  conforman  con  las  indicaciones  del  Comity  de  los  Dooe  de  la  AaocJacldn 
Americana  de  Lenguajes  Modemos.^ 

A.  alemAn  elemental. 
Dos  unidadcs. 

OBJETO  DE  ESTE  CUBSO. 

A  Ja  terminacion  del  curso  elemental  en  alemdn  debe  encontrarse  el  alumno  en 
condiciones  de  leer  a  primera  vista  y  traducir,  siempre  que  se  le  demande,  pasajes  de 
dialogo  sencillo  o  prosa  narrativa,  para  lo  cual  se  le  prestard  a^'uda  en  la  construcci6n 
y  en  las  palabras  diflciles;  de  traducir  al  alemdn  frases  inglesas  cortas,  tomadas  del 
Icnguaje  familiar  o  basadas  en  libros  adecuados  para  traducci6n;  y  responder  a  las 
preguntas  sobre  mdimentoe  gramaticales  como  se  especifica  a  coniinuaci6n. 

LABOR  CORREESPONIHENTE  A  ESTE  CUBSO. 

La  labor  correspond iente  al  primer  ano  comprenderd: 

1.  Cuidadoso  ejercicio  de  pronunciacion. 

2.  Frecuente  repetici6n  de  memoria  de  sencillas  frases  familiares. 

3.  Ejercicio  sobre  los  rudimentos  gramaticales,  esto  es,  la  inflexidn  del  artfculo,  de  los 

substantivos  usados  en  el  lenguaje  ordinario,  de  los  adjetivos,  pronombres, 
verbos  regulares  y  de  los  irregulares  m^  usados,  como  tambi^n  sobre  el  uso  de 
las  preposiciones  m^  comimes.  los  modes  de  los  verbos  auxiliares  y  las  reglas 
elementales  de  sin  taxis  y  construccidn. 

4.  Precuentes  ejercicios  sencillos  destinados  no  solamente  a  fijar  los  principios  y 

formas  gramaticales  sino  a  cultivar  la  facilidad  de  expresi6n. 

5.  Lectura  de  75  a  100  p%inas  de  textos  graduados  para  principiantes,  con  pric-tica 

constante  de  traducir  al  alemdn  sencillas  variaciones  de  frases  elegidas  en  los 
libros  de  lectura,  de  las  ciiales  dard  el  profosor  la  version  inglesa;  y  de  reproducir 
de  memoria  las  oraciones  leldas. 

Despuds  de  la  lectura  de  alguno  de  los  muchos  textos  preparados  especialmente 

para  principiantes,  son  libros  adecuados  para  el  primer  afio:'  Meissner,  Am 

mciner  Welt;  Bluthgen,  Das  Peterle  von  Numberg;  Storm,  Immensee;  o  cualquiera 

de  las  historias  cortas  de  Baumbach. 

Durante  el  segundo  aiio  comprenderd: 

1 .  Lectura  de  150  a  200  pdginas  de  literatura  en  forma  de  sencillas  novelas  y  comedias. 


>  Kl  infonno  del  Comitv  dc  los  Docc,  prcscntadocn  dicicmbre  dc  1808,  puede  obtenerFcenlibretoseparado 
de  la  casa  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  La  lista  de  textos  de  estudio,  segl^  los  requisitos  de  la  Junta 
ExamiDadora  dc  AdmisiOn,  fu^  sancionadaen  diciembre  de  1910  por  o I  comity  dcla  Asociaci6n  de  Leoguajes 
Modernos. 

*  Cada  a&o  deben  aprenderse  de  memoria  por  lo  mcnos  scis  poemas  alemanes. 
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2.  Pr&ctica  de  traducir  al  alemin  variaciones  fdeiles  sobre  loe  temas  que  se  bubieren 

lefdo  y  tambi^D  en  la  reproducci6n  libre  y  sumaria,  a  veces  oral  y  otras  escrita, 
de  ciertos  pasajes  cortoe  y  sencillos,  elegidos  de  loe  libros  de  lectura. 

3.  Ejercicid  continuo  de  los  rudimentos  gramaticales,  con  el  fin  de  acoetumbrar  al 

alumno  a  usar  de  sue  conocimientos  en  la  formacidn  de  frases.  y  de  afirmar  su 

dominio  correcto  en  el  lenguaje  t6cnico  gramatical. . 
Son  libroe  apropiados  para  el  segundo  ano:  Geretacker,  Germelshausen;  Eichendorff, 
Alls  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts;  Wildenbruch,  Das  edle  BlvJt;  Jensen,  Die  hrauns 
Erica;  Seidel,  Leberecht  Huhnchen;  Fulda,  Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedic,  Liistspiele  (cual- 
quiera  de  elloe).  Se  recomienda  lectura  cientffica  a  los  estudiantes  que  se  preparan  a 
ingresar  en  aiguna  escuela  de  ciencias. 

B.    ALEMAN   MEDIO. 
Una  unidad. 

OBJETO  DE  ESTE  CURSO. 

A  la  terminacidn  del  curso  medio  de  alemdn  debe  encontrarse  el  alumno  en  condi- 
ciones  de  leer  a  primera  vista  prosa  de  cierta  dificultad,  ya  cl^ica  o  modema;  de 
traducir  al  alemdn  pasajes  de  ingles  sencillo  parafraseado  de  los  libros  de  texto  ale- 
manes;  responder  cualquier  pregunta  en  gramsitica  con  respccto  a  las  formas  usuales 
y  principiosesenciales  del  idioma,  induyendo  sintaxis  y  construccidn;  y  traducir 
y  a6n  explicar.  siempre  que  fuere  necesario,  algun  pasaje  de  literatura  cldjBica  tomada 
de  los  textoe  previamente  cstudiados. 

LABOR  CORRESPONDIENTB  A  ESTE  CURSO. 

El  curso  medio  en  alemdn  comprendcrd,  ademds  del  curso  elemental,  la  lectura  de 
400  p^lginas  aproxiraadameute  de  prosa  y  pooafa  de  cierta  dificultad,  con  prictica 
constante  en  hacer  pardfrasis.  extractos  o  reproducciones  de  memoria,  ya  oralmente 
o  por  escrito,  de  pasajes  selectos  de  los  textos  lefdos;  ejercicio  gramatical  sobre  los 
verboB  irregulares  menos  comunes  y  sobre  el  uso  del  artfculo,  los  cases,  verbos  auxi- 
liares  de  todas  clases.  tiempos  y  modos  (con  especial  referencia  al  infinitive  y  al  sub- 
juntivo),  como  tambi^n  sobre  la  con8trucci6n  y  formacidn  de  las  palabras. 

Son  libros  apropiados  para  el  tercer  afio  las  Novellen  o  Eridhlungen  de  Heyse,  Riehl, 
Keller,  Storm,  Meyer,  Ebner-Eschenbach  y  W.  Raabe;  el  Wilhelm  Tell  de  Scbiller; 
Die  Jowmalisten  d©  Freytag;  y  Earzreise  de  Heine. 

c.  alemXn  superior.* 
Una  unidad. 

OBJETO  DE  ESTE  CURSO. 

A  la  terminaci6n  del  curso  superior  el  alumno  debe  encontrarse  en  condiciones  de 
leer,  tras  de  breve  observacion,  cualquier  literatura  de  los  ultimoe  150  afios  siempre 
que  no  tenga  extraordinarias  dificultades;  traducir  al  alemdn  pasajes  de  sencilla  prosa 
inglesa,  responder  en  alemdn  a  las  preguntas  sobre  la  vida  y  obras  de  los  grandee  escri- 
tores  cuyas  producciones  se  bubieren  estudiado,  y  escribir  en  alemiln  una  breve  com- 
poeici6n  original  sobre  determinado  tema. 

LABOR  CORRESPONDIENTE  A  ESTE  CURSO. 

El  curso  superior  comprende  la  lectura  de  500  pdginas  mds  o  menos  de  buena  litera- 
tura en  proea  y  en  verso;  lectura  referente  a  la  vida  y  obras  de  los  grand es  autores  que 
se  estudian  durante  el  afio;  composiciones  cortas  en  alemiin  sobre  diversas  materias 
indicadas;  y  traducci6n  libre  de  ingles  al  alemdn. 

Son  libroe  adecuados  para  el  cuarto  aiio:'  las  obras  de  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  y 
la  historia  de  su  vida. 

1  La  junta  no  redbe  ezimenes  separados  en  alemAn  superior;  pero  acepta  un  solo  examen  que  oomprenda 
]os  requisitos  del  curso  medio  y  superior  combinados  en  el  mismo  grupo. 
*  C^a  afio  deben  aprenderse  de  memoria  por  lo  menos  seis  poemas  en  alemAn. 
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Be.   ALEH AN. MEDIO   T  SUPBBIOH. 
Do8  unldodes. 

espaH^ol. 

Dos  unidades. 

Los  requisites  del  curso  de  espafiol,  que  slguen  el  esplritu.  y  la  forum  de  las-  indicaciones  heohas  pan 
•1  fraacds  y  el  alem&n  por  el  Comii^  de  los  Dooe  de  la  Asociaci^n  de  Lenguajes  Miodernos,  se  basan  en  la 
norma  sugerida  por  tin  comltd  de  esta  misma  asoclacldn  en  dloiembre  de  1010. 

OBJBTO  DE  ESTX  CUBSO 

A  1&  terminacidn  del  curse  elementftl  debe  encontnne  el  alumiio  en  condicioaeB  de 
pronunciar  el  espallol  correctamente,  de  leer  a  primera  vuta  pFOsa  sencilla,  de  tra- 
ducir  al  eepafiol  frases  ingleeas  comunes  tomadaa  del  idioma  familiar  o  basadas  sobre 
parte  de  los  textos  en  espafiol  que  se  hubieren  lefdo;  y  de  responder  preguutas  sobra 
rudimentoe  gramaticales  como  se  indica  a  ccmtiDuaci6n. 

LABOR  CORRESPONDIEMTE  A  E8TE  CUBSO. 

Durante  el  primer  afio  comprenderd  este  curso: 

1.  Cuidadoso  ejercicio  de  pronunciaci6n. 

2.  Rudimentofi  gramaticales,  incluyendo  la  conjugaci6n  de  los  verboe  r^i lares  y  las 

formas  Lrregulares  m^  comunes,  la  infiexi6n  de  los  substantivos,  adjetivos  y 
pronombres,  y  las  reglas  de  sintaxis  mis  elemen tales.  ,' 

3.  Ejercicios  con  ejemplos  de  los  principios  gramaticales. 

4.  Lectura  cuidadosa  y  traduccion  correcta  a  buen  Ingl^  de  100  pdginas  m^  o  menos 

de  prosa  y  verso  sencillos,  y  traducci6n  al  espafiol  do  f&ciles  variaciones  de  las 
frases  leidas. 

5.  Escritura  de  espafiol  bajo  dictado. 

£1  segnndo  afio  comprend^i  la  labor: 

1.  Lectura  de  100  piginas  aprozimadamente  de  prosa  y  i>oesfa. 

2.  Ejercicio  de  traduccidn  del  espafiol  al  ingles  y  de  variaciones  inglesaa  del  texto 

al  espafiol. 

3.  Estudio  detenido  de  los  elementoe  gramaticales  y  de  la  sintaxis. 

4.  Dominio  de  las  formas  irregulares  de  los  verbos  y  del  uso  de  los  tiempos  y  de  los 

modos. 

5.  Escritura  de  espafiol  bajo  dictado. 

6.  Estudio  de  memoria  de  algunos  po^mas  cortos  y  f^iles. 

Debe  insistirse  especialmente  en  obtener  trabajos  correctos  mds  bien  que  rdpidoa. 
La  lectura  eu  espafiol  puede  seleccionarse  de  la  manera  siguiente:  Una  coleccion  de 
historias  oortas  y  sencillas  o  poesfa  Ifrica,  cnidadosamente  graduada:  El  pdjaro  verde, 
de  Juan  Yalera:  Foriuna,  de  P^rez  Escrich;  ZwragueUk^  de  Ramos  Carri6n  y  Vital 
Aza;  Jo9e,  dc  Palacio  Yald^;  El  Capitdn  VenenOy  de  Pedro  de  Alarc6n;  y  algunoa 
cuentos  selectos  de  Pedro  de  Alarcdn  o  Antonio  de  Tnieba. 

Todas  las  eacuelaa  secundarias  en  las  cuales  se  ensefia  el  e^)afiol  deben  contar  en  su 
biblioteca  con  varios  diccionarios  de  espafiol-ii^l^  y  vice  versa;  el  diccionario  espanol 
de  la  Real  Academia  Espafiola;  uno  o  m^  manuales  de  la  historia  de  la.  literatura 
espauola,  como  el  de  Fitzmaurice- Kelly;  y  la  Historia  de  la  Literatura  Eepanola  por 
Ticknor. 

KATEKlTICAS. 

Los  requisitos  anotados  a  oontlnuaci^  est4n  de  acuerdo  con  las  recomendaciooes  del  comity  de  la 
Socledad  Americana  de  UatemAtieas,  en  aeptiembro  de  1903. 

A.  Algebra  elemental. 

Una  y  media  unidades. 

Las  cuatro  operaciones  fundamentalcs  del  dlgebra. 

Multiplicaci6n,  y  determinaci6n  del  mayor  de  los  factores  comunes  y  del  submtilti- 
plo  comlin  m^  bajo  por  medio  de  esta  operaci6a. 
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Quebrados,  incluyendo  quebradoa  complejos,  razones  y  proporciones. 

Ecuaci6n  lineal,  iiiim6rica  y  literal,  con  una  o  m&a  incognitas. 

Problemas  de  ecuaci6n  lineal. 

Radicales,  incluyendo  la  extracci6n  de  la  ralz  cuadrada  de  los  polinomios  y  de 
lo6  ndmeroB. 

£xpon^ite8,  incluyendo  fnecionanos  y  negatives. 

£cuaci6n  cuadrada,  num^rica  y  literal. 

Casos  8encilloa  de  ecuaciones  con  una  o  nUui  inc<5gnita8  que  puedan  resol verse  por 
medio  de  ecuackmes  linealeft  o  cuadradas. 

Problemae  de  ecuad^  cuadiads. 

Teorema  biiiMnio  pan  expooentea  intogralea  podtiTQa. 

F6nnulaB  para  obtener  d  nov^io  t^nniao  y  la  suma  de  t^nninoa  de  pxogresidn  aritm6^ 
tica  y  geein6tric%  cost  ^^licaeitmea. 

Se  entiende  que  el  alumno  deberi  solucionar  durante  todo  el  curao  numeroBOs  pro- 
blemaei  cuyaa  pr^g;fmtaB  se  pondi&i  en  ecuaciones.  Algunoa  de  estoe  problemas  se 
referir&n  a  medidas,  otros  a  flsica  y  otros  al  comercio.  Se  ezigiri  igualmente  el  uso 
del  m^todo  grdfico  e  ilustraciones,  especialmente  para  la  8oluci6n  de  las  ecuaciones. 

Al.   i&LGEBRA  HA8TA  CUADrAtICAS. 
tTnatinidttd. 
Lob  siete  piimeroa  temas  descritos  en  el  ^ebra  elementaL 

a2.  db  cuadsAticas  adelantb. 
ModJaunidad. 
Lob  dltimos  cinco  temas  descritos  en  el  41gebra  elemental. 

B.  .ilLOBBRA  8UFERI0S. 

M«dJaunidad. 

Permutaciones  y  combinaciones  en  casos  sdncillos. 

N(imeros  complejos  con  representacidn  grdfica  de  sumas  y  diferencias. 

Determinantes,  especialmente  del  segundo,  tercero  y  cuarto  orden,  incluyendo  el 
use  de  los  menores  y  la  Boluci6n  de  ecuaciones  lineales. 

i'^cuaciones  num^ricas  de  grade  superior,  y  la  teorla  de  las  ecuaciones  tanto  coma 
sea  neceaario  para  su  uso,  incluyendo  la  regla  de  Descartes  para  los  signos,  y  el  m^todo 
Homer,  sin  contar  las  funciones  de  Sturm  ni  la  rafz  mtlltiple. 

C.  GEOMETRiA   PLANA. 

XTna  unidad. 

Loe  teoremaa  usuales  y  c(Histrucci6n  de  buenos  libros  de  texto,'  incluyendo  las 
propiedades  generales  de  las  figures  planas  rectilineas;  el  circulo  y  medida  de  los 
^ngulos;  pollgpnos  similares;  dreas;  poligonos  regulares,  y  la  medida  del  circulo. 

Soluci^  de  numerosos  ejercicios  originales,  incluyendo  problemas  de  locomocion. 

AplicacioneB  para  medid^n  de  lineas  y  superficies  planas. 

D.   OEOMETRfA  DEL  E8PACIO. 
Media  unidad. 

Los  teoremaa  usuales  y  construcci6n  de  buenos  libros  de  texto  (1),  incluyendo  la 
relaci6n  de  loa  pianos  y  lineas  en  el  espacio;  las  pn^iedadee  y  medida  de  loe  prismas, 
pir&mides,  cilindros  y  cones;  la  eafera  y  el  tridngulo  esf^co. 

1  Las  preguntas  de  la  Junta  en  geometrfa  plana  y  geometrla  del  espacio  se  limitarto  a  las  proposiclones 
qnaaaoftKra^ei  mtAlop>  preparado  por  el  oomit^  nadonal  de  los  Quinoe  y  adoptado  por  la  Federacidn  Amorl- 
eaoa  de  Uaestros  de  Matem4ticas  y  Ciencias  Naturales,  y  por  la  Asociacidn  do  Educacidn  Naclonal.  El 
inlorme  del  comity  se  publksd  en  El  Maettro  de  Motem^tias,  en  didembre  de  1912.  Pueden  obtenerse  gratis 
oopias  impresas  de  este  informe  solloit&ndolo  del  Comiaionado  de  Educacidn,  Departamento  del  Interior^ 
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Soluci6n  de  numerosos  ejercicios  originales,  ineluyekido  problemas  de  locomoci6n. 
Aplicaciones  para  medicion  de  superficies  y  solidos. 

B.  trigonometrIa. 
Media  unidad. 

Defiiiici6n  y  relaciones  de  las  seis  funciones  trigonom^tricas  como  razones;  medida 
cixcular  de  loe  dngulos. 

Comprobaci6n  de  las  f6nnulas  principales,  especialmente  para  el  seno^  coseno  y  tan- 
gente,  de  la  suma  y  diferencia  de  doe  dngulos,  del  dngulo  doble  y  del  medio  dngulo;  la 
expresi6n  del  producto  para  la  suma  de  la  diferencia  de  dos  senos  o  dos  cosenoe,  etc.; 
y  la  transformacibn  de  la  ezpresi6n  trigonom^trica  por  medio  de  estas  idrmulas. 

Soluci6n  de  ecuaciones  trigonom^tricas  de  naturaleza  sencilla. 

Tcorfa  y  uso  de  los  logaritmos  (independientemente  de  la  labor  que  corresponde  a 
las  series  infinitas). 

Soluci6n  del  tridngulo  recto  y  oblicuo  y  sus  aplicaciones  pr&cticas,  incluyendo  la 
6oluci6n  del  tridngulo  recto  esf^rico. 

p.  TRIGONOMETRfA  PLANA. 
Media  unidad. 
Este  curso  es  igual  a1  precedente  exceptuando  loe  temas  sobre  trigonometrfa  esf^ca. 

FlSICA. 

Una  unidad. 

Esta  dofinici6n  de  los  requisites  en  fisica  ha  sido  preparada  por  una  comisiiSn  especial  dc  la  Junta  Ezami 
nadora  do  Admisidn  en  colaboraci6n  con  otras  asociaciones.^ 

INFORM ACi6n   general. 

1.  El  curso  de  ffsica  comprenderd: 

(a)  Estudio  de  textos  especiales  para  adquirir  idea  exacta  y  comprensiva  de  esta 
materia.  El  alumno  tendrd  ademds  facilidades  y  estlmulo  para  consultar  cualquia 
otra  clase  de  literatura  cientffica. 

(b)  Oonferencias  y  demostraciones  encaminadas  a  ilustrar  particularmente  los 
hechos  y  fen6menos  f fsicos  en  sus  diferentes  aspectos  y  cualidades  y  en  sus  aplicaciones 
prdcticas. 

(c)  Labor  individual  de  laboratorio  consistente  en  experimentoe  que  requieran  por  lo 
menos  treinta  boras  dobles  de  clase,  contdndoee  dos  boras  de  trabajo  de  laboratorio 
como  equivalente  de  una  bora  de  labor  en  el  cuarto  de  estudio.  No  ser&n  menos  de 
30  los  experimentos  llevadoe  a  cabo  por  cada  estudiante.  Los  que  se  indican  en  la 
lista  a  continuaci6n  se  consideran  los  m&s  adecuados,  determinindose  la  labor  en 
forma  de  procurar  la  mayor  amplitud  tan  to  en  la  observaci6n  como  en  la  prdctica. 

El  objeto  de  la  labor  de  laboratorio  es  desarroUar  los  conocimientos  concretes  del 
alumno  y  cultivar  su  facultad  de  observaci6n  exacta  y  claridad  de  ideas  y  de  expre6i6n. 
Los  ejercicios  se  scleccionardn  con  el  fin  de  procurar  ilustraciones  eficaces  de  loe  prin- 
cipios  fundamentales  y  de  sus  aplicaciones  prdcticas,  para  que  el  resultado  sea  suscep- 
tible de  fdcil  interpretaci6n,  se  encuentre  en  conformidad  completa  con  la  teorfa  y 
libre  del  disfraz  de  incomprensibles  unidades. 

No  se  permitird  ningdn  descuido  en  la  labor;  pero  se  evitard  que  el  esfuerzo  hacia 
la  precision  lleve  al  uso  de  aparatoe  o  procesos  complicados  que  hagan  obscuro  el 
principio  que  se  trata  de  demoetrar. 

1  La  comisidn  y  los  trabajos  que  ha  1 1  evado  a  cabo  se  describen  en  el  noveno  inlorme  anual  del  aecrotaiio- 
de  la  Junta  Ezaminadoia  de  AdniisiiSn. 
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2.  Durante  todo  el  curso  se  prestar^  especial  atenci6n  a  las  ilustraciones  cotrientes  de 
.las  leyes  ^sicas  y  a  bus  aplicaciones  con  referenda  a  la  industria. 

3.  Para  veneer  las  dificultades  en  la  8oluci6n  de  problemas  num^ricoe  debe  estimu- 
larse  al  estudiante  a  hacer  uso  de  los  principioe  simples  de  dlgebra  y  geometrla .  Deben 
evitarse  en  lo  posible  innecesarias  complicaciones  matemdticas,  cuidando  de  que  el 
Alumno  no  pierda  de  vista  los  hechos  concretes  per  excesiva  manipulacidn  de  simbolos. 

sIlabo. 

Las  siguientes  materias  se  juzgan  f  undamentales  y  deben  incluirsepor  consecuencia 
en  todo  curso  de  fisica  elemental  bien  meditado.  Solamente  se  mencionan  algunas  de 
las  aplicaciones  mis  importantes  de  estas  materias,  de  manera  que  los  maestros  pueden 
aumentarlas  ampliamente,  entendi^ndosequecadaprofesordeterminar&elorden  que 
.convenga  mejor  a  sus  propdsitos. 

I.  Introducci6n: 

a.  Sistema  m6trico. 

Medida  lineal,  unidades:  metro,  centimetre,  milimetro. 
Medida  cuadrada:  centimetre  cuadrado. 
Medida  cdbica:  centimetre  ciibico,  litro. 
Masas:  kilogramo,  gramo. 

b.  Volumen,  peso,  densidad. 

c.  Estado  de  la  materia:  solidos,  llquidos,  gases. 
II.  MecAnica: 

Fldidos, 
a.  Ley  de  Pascal  sobre  la  pre8i6n  de  los  fldidos.    La  prensa  hidr&ulica. 
6.  Presi6nporgravedad. 

Diversas  presiones  segdn  la  profundidad  y  densidad  del  Ifquido. 
Pre3i6n  total  al  fondo  de  un  buque. 
•  e.  Principio  de  Arqufmedes. 

d.  Gravedad  especificade  los  861idoe  y  los  Ifquidos. 
€.  Gases:  relaci6n  entre  la  presidn  y  el  volumen. 

/.  Pre8i6n  atmosf^rica,  fluctuaci6n,  el  bardmetro,  bombas  para  Ifquidos  y 
gases. 
'  Sdlidos. 

a.  Principio  de  impulsi<5n. 
Paralel6gramodefuerza8(re8oluci6n  de  fuerzas,  solamente  rectangular). 

b.  Ley  de  Newton  respecto  al  movimiento.    Fuerza,  impulse,  velocidad, 

aceleracidn. 
Aceleraci6n  uniiorme  del  movimiento  cuando  la  velocidad  inicial  o  final 

es  igual  a  cero. 
Descenso  de  los  cuerpos. 

e.  I^bor  mec&nica. 
Fuerza,  potencial  y  motriz. 
Conservaci6n  de  la  fuerza. 

d.  Maquinaria:  principio  de  la  labor  aplicada  a  maquinaria,  ventajas  medi- 
nicas,  fricci6n,  eficacia.    (I^sense  t^rminos,  esfuerzo  y  resistencia.) 
Palanca,  rueda  y  eje,  polea,  piano  inclinado. 
i.  Moci6n  circular  uniforme;  ilustraci6n  de  las  cualidades  de  la  fuerza 

centrffuga  y  centrfpeta. 
/.  Ley  de  gravitacidn  universal. 
Relaci6n  del  peso  con  el  volumen. 
Centre  de  gravedad. 
Estabilidad. 
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III.  Galor: 

a.  Oalor,  una  forma  de  f  uerza  motriz. 

Tempmratura,  eacaia  centiigrada  y  Fahrenheit. 
h.  Traii0miai6n,  difiuidn  y  radiacidn. 
e.  Expansidn  de  loe  sdlidoB,  ooeficiente  con  la  expanfli6n  lineal. 

ExpanBi6n  de  los  Uqnidos,  anormal  expanddn  del  agoa. 

Expansion  de  los  gases,  ley  de  Charles,  cero  absoluto, 

d.  Cambio  de  estado. 
Fusi6n,  el  punto  f  undente. 
Vaporizacidn,  ebuUicidn,  evaporacidn. 

e.  Medida  del  calor,  latente  y  especificob 
/.  Bquivalente  medinico  del  calor. 

rV.  SoNiDo: 

a.  Naturaleza  y  origen  del  sonido. 
6.  Diapasdn,  volumen,  calidad. 

c.  Velocidad. 

d.  Reperciisi6n  del  sonido,  eco. 

c.  Resonancia. 
V.  Luz: 

a.  Definiciones: 

Luz,  cuerpos  luminosos,  cuerpos  iluminadoe,  transparentes,  transldcidos 

y  opacos. 
6.  Piopagaci6n  rectillnea  de  la  luz  en  un  medio  homog^neo,  aombras,  puntoe 

transparentes  en  las  pruebas  nogativas  fotogrdficas. 

e.  Fotometrfa: 

Intensidad  de  la  luz  (foco)  e  intensidad  apreciable  de  iluminaci6n. 
Ley  del  cuadrado  inverse.  --. 

d.  Reflexi6n. 

Leyes  de  reflexion .     Reflexion  regular  y  difusa . 
Espejoe  pianos  y  esf^ricoe,  posicidn  y  naturaleza  de  lasimigenes. 
«.  Refracci6n. 

Leyes  de  refntcci6n  (cualidad). 

Refracci6n  por  medio  de  placas,  prismas  y  lentes. 

Lentes:  Convergentes   y   divergentes,    focos   reclprocoe,    y   foco   y   eje 

principal. 
Poeici6n  y  naturaleza  de  las  imdgenes  reales  y  virtuales  formadas  por 

lentes  conTergentes. 
Desviaci6n,  color  y  espectro. 
ApHcaciones:  La  cdmara  fotogrdfica,  el  ojo  humane,  el  microscopio  com- 

puesto,  y  el  telescopio. 
VI.  Magnbtismo: 

a.  Im4n,  permanente  y  temporal. 

b.  Folaridad,  atracci6n  y  repulsion  magn<^tioa. 

c.  Induccion  magn^tica,  campo  magn^tico .  I inea  de  atracci6n,  permeabilidad . 

d.  La  tierra  como  imdn,  circuito  de  atracci^n,  derlinaci^n,  depresi6n. 
VTI.  Electricidad  EstXtica: 

a.  Electrizaci6n  por  fricci6n,  doe  riasee. 

b.  Atracci6n  y  repulsion  el^ctrica:  electposropios. 

c.  Conductores  y  aisladores;  electrizaci6n  -por  induccion. 

d.  (^ondensadores. 

VIII.    ElECTRICIDAD    DlNi^MTCA: 

a.  Simple  pila  voltaica. 

Acci6n  electroqufmica. 

Acci6n  local  y  polarizacion;  manera  de  evitar  la  polarizaci6n. 
6.  Tipo  de  pilas  (Daniel,  Leclanch^), 
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VIII.  Electrigidad  Din  AMIGA — Continued. 
e.  ElectroliBiB. 
El  amperio. 

ElectrolisiB  del  agiu^  depoaiddn  do  metaks  por  medio  de  la  electroliaiB. 
Bateiia  de  pilas. 

d.  ElectromagnetiBmo. 

Gampo  el^ctrico  al  rededor  de  una  corriente. 

Kelacion  entre  la  direcci^n  de  la  coczie&te  y  las  lineas  de  luerza  mag- 

n^tica. 
La  campanula  el6ctrica  y  el  tel^graf  o. 

e.  Resistencia. 
El  ohmio. 
Ley  6hmica. 
El  voltio. 

Fuerza  el^ctrica;  el  vatio  y  la  hora  yatia. 
/.  Efectos  de  la  ignici6n. 

El  alambre  de  seguildad  y  la  chispa  el4ctrica» 

Ldmparae  de  arco  y  limparaflincandescentes. 
g.  Inatrumentofi  de  medici6n:  galyan6metro^  amperfmetro,  voltfmetro  y  caja 

de  rasiotoncia. 
h.  Series  paralelas  y  conexi6n  de  pilas,  Idrnparafl^  etc. 
t.  Calda  potencial  en  un  circuit©. 
j,  Inducci6n  electromagn^'tica. 

DireccicSn  y  potencia  de  la  fuersa  inductora  eleetromotaci£. 

Simples  dinamos  y  motores  de  dos  poloe. 

Corriente  generadora  simple,  altemativa  y  directa. 

Transformador,  carrete  de  inducci6n,  tel6fono. 

experimentos. 
MecAnica: 

1.  Peso  de  la  unidad  de  volumen  de  una  subs tancia,  prisma  o  cilindro. 

2.  Principio  de  Arqulmedes. 

3.  Gravedad  especffica  de  un  cuerpo  solido  que  ae  hundirla  en  el  agua. 

4.  Gravedad  especifica  de  un  Hquido,  dos  m^todos  (llenar  y  deeplazar);  o 

5.  Gravedad  especffica  de  un  Hquido,  balanceando  columnaa. 

6.  Ley  de  Boyle. 

7.  Densidad  del  aire. 

8.  Ley  de  Hooke. 

9.  Fuerza  de  los  cuerpoB. 

10.  La  palanca  recta,  principio  de  impul8i6n. 

11.  Centro  de  gravedad  y  peso  de  la  palanca. 

12.  Paralel6gramo  de  fuerzas. 

13.  Cuatro  fuerzas  en  dngulos  rectos  sobre  un  piano. 

14.  Coeficiencia  de  la  fricci6n  entre  los  cuerpos  86Udo8,  al  mismo  nivel  y  desli- 

zdndose  en  un  declive. 

15.  Prueba  eficiente  de  alguna  maquinaria  elemental,  de  poleas,  piano  inclinado, 

o  rueda  y  eje. 

16.  Ley  del  p^ndulo. 

17.  Ley  de  moci6n  acelerada. 
Calor: 

18.  El  term6metro  de  mercurio,  relacl6n  entre  la  presidn  del  vapor  y  su  temperatura. 

19.  ExpanBi6n  lineal  de  loe  s61idos. 

20.  Aumento  de  proBi6n  del  gas  calentado  a  igual  volumen;  o. 

21.  Aumento  de  volumen  del  gas  calentado  a  igual  presiSn. 

22.  Calor  para  provocar  la  fusi6n  del  hielo. 
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Calor— Continued. 
23.  Curva  de  enlriamicnto  a  trav^s  del  cambio  de  estado  (durante  la  solidificaci^n). 
24    Calor  para  provocar  la  vaporizaci6n  del  agua. 

25.  Especificaci^n  de  la  humedad  relativa  a  cien  grades. 

26.  Calor  eepecifico  de  loe  sdlidoe. 
SoNiDo: 

27.  Velocidad  del  eonido 

28.  ExtenBi6n  de  la  onda  vibratoria. 

29.  Ndmero  de  vibraciones  del  diapason  ahorquillado. 
Luz: 

30.  Uso  del  fot6metro. 

31 .  Im^enes  de  los  eepejos  pianos. 

32.  Im^enes  de  los  espejos  convexos. 

33.  Imdgcnes  de  los  espejos  c6ncavos. 

34.  Prueba  de  refracci6n  del  cristal;  o 

35.  Prueba  de  refracci6n  del  agua. 

36.  Dimensidn  focal  y  focos  reciprocos  de  un  lente  convergente. 

37.  Forma  y  tamafio  de  la  imagen  real  formada  por  el  lente. 

38.  Poder  de  amplificacidn  del  lente. 

39.  Con8trucci6n  de  un  modelo  de  telescopio  o  de  microscopio  combinado. 
Magnetibmo  y  Electricidad: 

40.  Estudlo  del  campo  magn^tico. 

41.  Inducci6n  magn^tica. 

42.  Estudio  de  la  simple  pila  voltaica  flriida. 

43.  Estudio  de  la  pila  voltaica  doble. 

44.  Efectos  magn^ticos  de  la  corriente  el^ctrica. 

45.  Electrolisis. 

46.  Ley  de  la  resistencia  el^'trica  de  los  alambres,  longitudes  diveiBM,  seccidn 

interior  y  paralela. 

47.  Cdlculo  de  la  resistencia  el^trica  medida  por  el  amperfmetro. 

48.  Resistencia  medida  por  el  puente  de  Wheatstone. 

49.  Bateria  de  resistencia;  combinaci6n  de  pilas. 

50.  Estudio  de  las  corrientes  de  inducci6n. 

51.  Ensayo  de  la  fucrza  motriz  o  eficiencia  de  un  pequefio  motor  eldctrico. 

AGENDA   DE  LABORATORIO. 

Aun  cuando  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisi6n  no  exige  la  presentaci^n  de  la 
agenda  de  laboratorio  del  candidato,  como  parte  integrante  del  examen  de  ffaica, 
demanda  sin  embargo  un  certlficado  del  maestro  especificando  la  labor  realizada 
durante  el  curso.  La  agenda  debe  en\iarse  directamente  a  los  respectivos  directores 
del  colegio  o  escuela  cientifica  donde  el  estudiante  se  propone  ingresar. 

MODELO   DEL  CERTIFICADO. 

En  lugar  de  la  agenda  de  laboratorio  debe  presentar  el  candidato  a  la  Junta  Exami- 
nadora de  Admisi6n  un  certificado  en  la  forma  siguiente: 

{Etcuda.) 

{Direccidn  de  la  C9cuela.) 

(Fecha,) 

••■■•*•••*•■•••>•*•«•■>■•*••■■•■•■•••■•■*•«•«•■■«•••>■•■•••••«•••••••••••■•■*«« 

( CoUgio  0  etcuda  cienilfica  donde  te  propone  in^fresar  el  candidato.) 
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Gertifico  que  durante  los  aftoe el  sefior 

{Nombre  eotnpUto.) 

ha.  practicado  personalmente  en  el  laboratorio  de  la  eecnela y 

anotado  en  la  agenda  respect iva  los  experimentos  de  flsica  prescritos. 

El  tiempo  dedicado  al  trabajo  de  laboratorio  ha  sido periodos 

de minutos  cada  uno,  equivalente  a periodos  de  sesenta  minutos. 

£1  tfempo  dedicado  a  conferencias  y  recitaciones  ha  sido periodos  de 

minutos  cada  uno,  equivalente  a periodos  de  sesenta  minutos. 

La  mitad  de  las  horas  dedicadas  al  laboratorio,  agregadafl  al  total  de  las  horas  dedi- 
cadas  a  conferencias  y  recitaciones,  suman horas. ^ 

(Firma) 

Profesor  de  Fidca, 
£1  profesor  puede  registrar  aquf  el  grado  final  de  ....  por  ciento. 

QUlMICA. 

Una  unidad. 

Los  requisitos  en  quimica  faeron  comblnados  por  una  oomisi^n  autorisada  por  la  Junta  Examinadon 
de  AdmisMn,  en  abril  de  1911.   £1  informe  de  la  comisidn  fu4  aceptado  por  la  Junta  en  abrii  de  1913.^ 

Los  siguientes  requisitos  se  han  combinado  en  forma  adaptable  igualmente  para  IO0 
estudiantes  que  se  preparan  a  continuar  su  educaci6n  en  un  colegio  como  para  los  que 
66I0  piensan  asistir  a  la  escuela  secundaria.   Con  este  fin  se  dividen  en  dos  partes. 

Parte  I.  Contiene  la  lista  minima  de  las  materia^  esenciales.  No  habrd  preguntas 
para  eleccion  en  el  exdmen  escrito,  y  la  8oluci6n  de  las  que  se  propongan  representard 
un  sesenta  por  ciento  del  exdmen  total. 

Parte  II.  Esta  es  suplementaria  y  ofrece  mayor  amplitud  de  programa  en  estas  tres 
lineas  principales: 

A.  Quimica  descriptiva. 

B.  Teorla  o  principios  qufmicos. 

C.  Aplicaci6n  de  la  qufmica  a  las  artes  o  al  hogar. 

£1  examen  escrito  de  esta  parte  permite  la  elecci6n  de  dos  gnipos  de  preguntas  de 
los  tres  que  ofrece  el  cuestionario.  Las  respuestas  serdn  consideradas  a  raz6n  de 
cuarenta  por  ciento  del  examen  total. 

£1  profesor  podrd  de  esta  manera  dedicar  su  tiempo  preferentemente  a  dos  de  los 
grupos  indicadoe  y  adaptar  el  curso  a  las  condiciones  locales  o  a  la  inclinaci6n  personal 
del  estudiante.  Debe  admitirse  que  no  es  conveniente  sacrificar  la  perieccidn  de  la 
ensefianza  al  deseo  de  abarcar  todas  las  materias  nombradas  en  los  tres  grupos. 

La  preparaci6n  del  candidato  para  el  curso  de  quimica  requiere: 

1.  Labor  individual  de  laboratorio,  que  comprenda  por  lo  menoe  cuarenta  ejercicios 
seleccionados  de  una  lista  de  sesenta  o  m^,  semejante  a  la  que  describimos  mis  ade- 
lante 

2.  Instrucci6n  por  medio  de  conferencias,  destinada  especialmente  a  servir  de  base  a 
las  preguntafl  sobre  principios  generales  comprendidos  en  los  trabajos  de  laboratorio  del 
alumno.  -^ 

3.  Estudio  de  uno  por  lo  menos  de  los  libros  de  texto  adoptados  en  las  escuelas,  con 
el  objeto  de  que  el  alumno  pueda  adquirir  una  idea  clara  de  los  hechoe  m&p  importantes 
que  se  relacionan  con  la  quimica  elemental. 

PARTE  I.   LISTA   HfxiMA   DE   LOS    E8TUDI0S    IKDISPEKSABLE8. 

La  siguiente  descripci6n  incluye  los  estudios  principales,  comunes  en  su  mayor 
parte  a  todos  los  textos  elementales  y  manuales  de  laboratorio,  en  la  forma  en  que  se 
cultivan  en  la  clase  y  en  el  laboratorio. 

1  La  junta  exige  por  lo  menos  120  horas  de  labor  en  este  curso. 

>La  relaci6n  de  los  trabajos  de  la  oomJsidn  se  encontrar&  eneldteimotercio  informe  anual  del  secretary 
de  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  AdmJ8i<)n,  pi^.  5-17. 

63716^—19 6 
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Preparaci^D,  propiedadea  y  uso  de  loa  siguientee  elementos:  hidr(5geno,  oxigeno, 
nitros^eno  atmosf^rico,  cloro;  propiedadee  y  uso  del  carb6n  (incluyendo  la  fonna 
alotropica),  sulfuro,  aodio,  cine,  hierro,  oobre  y  oro.  Tratdndoae  de  los  metalesmen- 
cioiiados  dcbe  discutirse  la  acci6xi  del  aire,  del  a^a,  y  de  los  icidos  en  disolucidn. 

Preparac'i6n  (scgun  uno  de  los  m^todoe),  propiedades  y  uao  de  los  compuestxxi  ai- 
giiientes:  Acido  clorhldrico,  cloniro  de  sodio,  cloruro  de  plata;  bi6xido  de  stilfuro, 
dcido  sulfurico  (preparado  por  contacto),  dcido  sulfhldiico;  f6sfato  de  calcio,  bi6xido 
de  carboQO,  incluyendo  bus  relaciones  con  el  proceso  vital;  mon6xido  de  carbono; 
carbonate  de  calcio,  6xido  de  calcio,  hidroxido  de  calcio,  amoniaco;  ^ido  nitrico 
(incluyendo  su  acci6n  sobre  el  cobre),  6xido  nitrico;  nitrato  de  soda,  nitrate  de  pot»do; 
y  laa  propiedades  y  uso  del  carbonate  de  soda  y  del  dcido  de  carbonate  de  soda. 

Prcparacion,  propiedades  y  uso  de  varias  substancias  org&nicas  comunes,  como 
proluctoB de pctr61eo,  alcohol  etilo,  dcido ac^tico,  glucosas,  azticar de cafla y  almid6n. 

Lns  propiedades  de  los  elementos  y  compuestos  que  se  eetudien  serin  aquellos 
caracterfsticos  o  que  se  refieran  a  algiin  uso  importante,  dom^tico  o  industrial 
especialmente. 

Estudio  detallado  del  aire,  incluyendo  el  nitr6geno,  oxigeno,  bi6xido  de  carbono  y 
vapor  de  agua;  el  agua  y  sus  propiedades;  las  impurezas  del  agua  ccm  relaci6n  a  la 
salud,  8u  tratamiento  p>or  ebullicion,  destilaci6n  y  filtraci6n. 

Simples  ejemplos  de  accion  qufmica,  por  combinacion  directa,  descomposicion, 
cambio  de  un  elemento  en  un  compuesto  por  otro  elemento,  descomposicidn  doble; 
las  radiculas  como  unidades  para  la  acci6n  qufmica;  orden  de  la  actividad  de  los 
elementos  met4Iico8  comunee;  ^idos,  bases,  neutralizaci6n,  y  sales;  identificaci6n 
de  algunas  substancias  por  medio  de  sus  reaccionesy  propiedades  caracterfBticas:suma 
de  la  acci6n  qufmica  ilustrada  por  uno  o  dos  experimentos. 

Las  leyes  de  Boyle  y  de  Charles  respecto  a  cantidades,  con  sencillofl  problemas  de 
cada  una  por  separado;  ejemplos  y  exposiciun  de  las  leyes  de  conBervaci6n  de  las 
masas,  conservaciun  de  la  fuerza.  y  defijiici6n  de  sus  proporciones;  ilustracidn  del 
ley  de  proporciones  multiples;  reacci6n  del  peso  de  los  elementos;  expo6ici6n  ele- 
mental de  la  t(*oria  at('>mira  y  sus  relaciones  con  la  ley  de  proporciones  definidas; 
si<rnificado  y  uso  del  peso  atomico. 

Valencia,  en  su  forma  rads  elemental;  nomenclatura  ilustrada  por  simples  com- 
puestos inorpiuic^os;  uso delasf(3rmula8paraconstrucci()ny  resoluciondelas ecuaciones; 
ejercicios  sencillos  de  aritm^tica  qufmica,  como  el  peso  de  los  itomos,  y  cilculo  (reci- 
biendo  la  formula  para  los  compuestos) ,  del  porcenta  je  de  la  comp06ici6n,  del  peso  de  las 
substancias  para  reacciones  quimicas,  y  del  volumen  del  gas  como  resultante  de  una 
reaccion  qufmica  (ddndoee  igualmente  por  el  profesor  el  peso  de  un  litro  de  gas  en 
condiciones  para  el  experimento). 

Cambio  de  fuerza  como  resultante  de  la  acci6n  qufmica;  combii8ti6n  (en  forma 
elemental);  efectos  de  la  concentraci6n  ilustrados  por  combustion  del  aire  y  del 
oxfojeno;  igaici«')n;  oxidacion  por  medio  del  oxfgeno  y  reduccion  por  medio  del  hidr6- 
geno  y  del  carbono;  catalisis,  ilustrada  con  uno  o  dos  ejemplos  sencilloe  de  la  acci6n  por 
contacto;  solucion,  solucion  saturada,  grade  de  solubilidad;  8eparaci6n  de  los  s6lido8 
de  la  solucion,  precipitaciun  incluyendo  criatalizacidn  (no  cristalograffa);  y  electro- 
lisis  ilustrada  por  uno  o  dos  ejemplos. 

Las  expreeiones  tecnicas  qufmicas  deben  definirse  y  explicarse  de  manera  que  ee 
encueutre  el  alumno  en  condiciones  de  ilustrar  y  aplicar  las  ideas  que  de  allf  se  des- 
prenden.  No  sc  trata  de  formar  tema  separado  de  estudio  con  la  parte  te6rica,  que 
solo  debe  ensefiarse  hasta  donde  sea  necesario  para  la  correlacidn  y  explicacion  de 
los  herb  08  experimental es. 

El  tin  de  todo  maestro  ser4  hacer  patente  la  importancia  esencial  de  la  qufmica 
en  la  moderna  civilizacion. 
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PARTE   U, — REQUIBITOa   8UPLEHBNTARIOS. 

A.  Parte  descriptiva. — ^Los  rasgos  caracterfsticos  principales  en  flsica  y  en  qufmica, 
la  preparaci6n  y  examen  de  lo6  siguientes  elemerUos:  oxigeno  (ozono),  hidr6geno, 
carbono,  nitrdgeno,  cloro,  bromo,  yodo,  stilfuro,  fdaforo,  sodio,  aluminio,  cine,  hierio, 
plomo,  eetano,  y  cobre. 

Las  cualidadea  caracterlsticas  principales  en  Hsica  y  qufmica,  la  preparacion  y 
examen  de  algunos  oompuestos  importantes,  eepecialmente  los  mencionados  en  la 
primera  parte  y  adem^B  las  siguientee  subetanciaa:  per6xido  de  hidnSgeno,  6xido 
nitroeo,  per6xido  de  nitnSgeno;  ^ido  hipodoroso  y  una  sal;  dcido  sulfuroeo  y  sul- 
fite de  sodio;  sulfate  y  cloruro  de  calcio;  sulfate  de  aluminio  y  alumbie;  sulfate  y 
cloruro  de  cine;  sulfate  feiroso,  cloruro  ferroeo,  cloruro  f^rrico,  6xido  f^rrico  e  hidr6xido 
f6rrico;  acetate  y  carbonato  de  plomo;  litaigirio  y  minio  de  plomo;  sulfate  de  cobre; 
Io6  cloruros  de  mercurio  (no  se  requiere  preparacion);  y  el  nitrate  de  plata. 

Con  respecto  de  los  elementos  y  compuestos  anotados  en  ambas  partes,  primera  y 
segunda,  se  requiere  estudio  mds  prof  undo  y  detallado  para  la  segunda  parte. 

B.  Elementos. — Agrupaci6n  natural  de  loe  elementos;  reeolventes  y  solubilidad  de 
los  gases;  Ifquidos  y  s61idoe,  saturaci6n;  correcci6n  del  volumen  del  gas;  ley  de  pro- 
porciones  mdltiples;  la  teorfa  de  los  dtomos  como  interpretaci6n  de  las  leyes  qufmicas 
f  undamentales;  dos  ejemplos  ilustrando  la  ley  de  Gay-Lussac  del  volumen  combinado; 
las  hip^teeis  de  Avogadro,  derivaci6n  de  la  mol^cula  de  hidr6geno  como  H2,  pro- 
porcidn  entre  el  peso  del  volumen  de  gases  anilogos  y  el  peso  molecular;  loe  aspectos 
idAb  sencilloe  de  la  teorfa  de  la  disociaci6n  electroUtica  hasta  donde  sea  necesario 
para  explicar  los  efectos  de  la  electrolisis,  neutralizaci6n  y  reaccidn  de  soluciones  de 
sulfato  de  cobre  y  carbonato  de  sodio  en  papel  tomasol;  y  reversi6n  de  la  accidn 
qiifmica. 

C.  Aplicadones. — En  el  procedimiento  de  las  materias  airiba  indicadas  debe  pres- 
tarse  especial  atenci6n  a  las  aplicaciones  industriales  y  dom^ticas  m^s  usuales  de 
las  substancias  descritas.  Deben  considerane  detalladam^ite,  adem^,  los  tdpicos 
siguientes:  procedimientos  qufmicos  con  el  agua  para  fines  industriales  o  para  lavan- 
deria;  jabenes  y  polvos  para  lavanderfa;  combustible  comdn;  manejo  de  estufas  y 
homos  caseros;  clase  de  alimentos  en  general;  metalurgia  sencilla  del  hierro  y  del 
acero;  electrolisis  aplicada  a  la  galvanizacion  y  refinaci6n  de  metales;  y  qufmica 
simple  de  los  motores  de  combusti6n  interna. 

Las  preguntas  del  examen  se  concentrar&n  en  las  materias  indicadas,  entendidndoee 
que  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisidn  no  aconseja  que  la  instrucci6n  se  limita  a 
estos  puntos. 

En  caso  de  que  el  tiempo  seflalado  para  el  estudio  fuera  mayor  que  el  que  se  calcula 
per  t^rmino  medio,  puede  agregar  el  profesor  mayor  suma  de  ensefianza  qufmica, 
te<Srica  o  deecriptiva,  o  algunas  aplicaciones  interesantee  sobre  temas  de  utilidad 
priotica,  como:  eliminaci<5n  de  las  manchas  de  grasa,  orfn,  tinta  o  moho;  el  vidrio; 
cemento;  aleaciones  tf picas;  metaluigja  del  cine  y  del  aluminio;  abonos  importantes; 
fotografla;  compuestos  orgdnicos  coino  la  madera,  el  alcohol,  el  6ter,  el  clorofurmo, 
el  tetracloTuro  de  carbono,  el  bisdlfuro  de  carbono  y  los  explosives. 

EXPERIMENTOS   ADECUADOS   EN   QuImICA.' 

1.  Galefaccion  de  las  substancias  al  contaeto  de  la  atm6sfera. 

2.  Variaci6n  en  el  peso  del  metal  por  efecto  de  la  calef acci6n  atmosfMca. 

3.  ProductOB  obtenidos  por  la  calefacci6n  del  **precipitado  rojo." 

4.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  oxfgeuo. 
6.  Peso  de  un  litro  de  oxigeno. 

6.  Influenda  recfproca  de  loe  metales  y  iddoB, 

7.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  hidrogeno. 

1  Poedea  salwtitiiiiM  eetos  ezp«imento9  por  cualeBquIera  otros  de  natoialeia  sD&Ioga. 
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8.  Reducci6n  del  dxido  de  cobre. 

9.  Peso  equivalente  del  cine  (o  magnesio)  por  el  desalojamiento  del  hidr6geno. 

10.  Destilaci^n  del  agua. 

11.  Poder  resolvente  del  agua. 

12.  Agua  de  cristalizaci^n. 

13.  Especificaci6ii  del  agua  de  cristalizacion. 

14.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedadee  del  cloro. 

15.  Preparaci<5n  y  propiedadee  del  cloruro  de  hidr6geno. 

16.  Acci6n  del  sodio  sobre  el  agua,  y  especificaci6n  de  los  productofl  formadoe. 

17.  N«utralizaci6ii  del  hidr6xido  de  sodio  con  el  &cido  hidrocl6rico. 

18.  Procedimiento  de  concentraci6n  del  dcido  hidrocWrico  por  medio  del  an^iaiB 

volum6trico. 

19.  Peso  combinado  del  cine  y  del  cloruro  (o  del  cine  y  del  oxigeno). 

20.  Ensayoe  de  combust i6n. 

21.  Ensayo  con  tres  dcidos  comunes. 

22.  Preparaci6n  de  las  sales  solubles. 

23.  Preparaci6n  de  las  sales  insolubles. 

24.  Punto  de  ebullici6n  para  las  soluciones. 

25.  Punto  de  congelacion  de  las  soluciones. 

26.  Preparaci6n  del  cloruro  de  sodio  puro. 

27.  Reacciones  incompletas. 

28.  Formas  del  sulfuro. 

29.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  bi6xido  de  sulfuro. 

30.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  sulfuro  de  hidr6geno. 

31.  Preparaci6n  de  los  sulfuros  metdlicos. 

32.  Composici6n  del  volumen  de  la  atm^fera. 

33.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  amonlaco. 

34.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  dcido  nitrico. 

35.  Preparaci<5n  y  propiedades  del  6xido  nitrico. 

36.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  6xido  nitroeo. 

37.  Preparaci6n  del  nitrato  de  potasio  (cristalizaci6n). 

38.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  bromo. 

39.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  yodo. 

40.  Comparaci6n  de  los  dcidos  hal6genoe. 

41.  Preparaci6n  del  carb6n  vegetal. 

42.  Propiedades  del  carbono. 

43.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  bioxido  de  carbono. 

44.  Aguas  alcalinas. 

45.  Peso  molecular  del  bi6xido  de  carbono. 

4r».  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  del  mon6xido  de  carbono. 

47.  Preparaci6n  y  propiedades  de  la  cal. 

48.  Ensayos  del  nitrato  de  cobalto. 

49.  Reintegraci6n  relativa  de  los  metales  comunes  (serie  electroqufmica). 

50.  Equivalente  de  la  plata. 

51 .  Ensayos  de  las  sales  de  hierro. 

52.  Reduccion  del  cloruro  ferrico  a  ferroeo. 

53.  Oxidaci6n  del  cloruro  ferroso  a  ferrico. 

54.  Separacion  cualitativa  del  plomo,  plata  y  mercurio. 

55.  Fermentaci6n. 

56.  Preparaci6n  del  acetato  de  etilo. 
67.  Fabricacion  del  jab<!)n. 

58.  Prueba  de  la  leche  por  nutricidn. 

59.  Determinaci6n  del  bi6xido  de  carbono  en  la  atm<Ssfera« 

60.  Mezcla  exploeiva  de  la  gasolina  y  el  aire. 
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AGENDA  DE  LABORATORIO. 

La  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisi6n  no  exige  la  agenda  de  laboratorio  como  parte 
iutegrante  del  examen  de  qufmica,  pero  requiere  la  presentacidn  de  un  certificado 
del  profesor  describiendo  la  labor  del  candidate  durante  el  curso.  La  agenda  debo 
enviarse  directamente  a  los  directores  del  colegio  o  escuela  cientffica  donde  el  alumno 
dcsea  ingreaar,  y  contendrd: 

1.  Una  breve  descripcidn  escrita  por  el  mismo  alumno  dando  cuenta  de  los  mate- 
riales  y  aparatoe  ufiados  en  cada  experimento,  delineando  los  aparatoe  si^mpre  que 
esto  sea  posible. 

2.  Relaci6n  original  por  el  alumno  de  los  fendmenos  que  hubiere  observado  durante 
el  curso  de  cada  experimento. 

3.  £xposici6n  de  las  conclusiones  m^  importantes  que  so  deduzcan  de  los  fen6- 
menos  observados. 

Se  insifite  especialmente  sobre  el  hecho  de  que  la  agenda  debe  reproducir  las  ideas 
y  apreciaciones  particulares  de  cada  alumno,  demostrando  asl  su  habilidad  para 
reconocer  y  expresar  en  debida  forma  la  importancia  del  trabajo  que  hubiere  realizado. 
Las  explicaciones  copiadas  de  los  libros  de  texto  o  manuales  no  se  consideran  satisfac- 
torias.    La  agenda  debe  contener  tambi^n  un  fndice  de  los  experimentos. 

CERTIFICADO   DEL  MAESTRO   DE   LABOBATORIO. 

En  lugar  de  presentar  su  agenda  de  laboratorio  a  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisi6ny 
debe  mostrar  el  candidato  im  certificado  en  la  forma  siguiente: 

(£teue/a.) 

•••••••••■••"•""••""••••*"*•"••*••*""•••""•**•"•"•••••••"■•"""••••"•••••••••••• 

(Direccldn  dr  li  escuela.) 


(Fceha.) 


(  CoUnio  0  etcuela  eientifica  donde  se  propone  ingresar  el  eajididato.) 

Certifico  que  durante  los  afios el  sefior. 

.......•..••■■••■••••••>••••••■•••••■•••••••••••••■•••••••-•••••■•■••••••..••..•• 

( Xombre  completo.) 

ha  practicado  personalmente  en  el  laboratorio  de  la  escuela y 

anotado  en  la  agenda  respectiva los  experimentos  de  qufmica  prescritos 

semejantes  a  los  indicados  por  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisi6n  a  los  Colegios  y 
que  dicha agenda  constituye  una  exacta  y  original  anotaci6n  de  sus  experimentos. 

El  tiempo  dedicado  al  trabajo  de  laboratorio  ha  side  de perfodos  de 

minutos  cada  uno,  equivalente  a perfodos  de  sesenta  minutes. 

La  mitad  de  las  horas  dedicadas  al  laboratorio,  agregadas  al  total  de  las  horas  dedi- 

cadas  a  conferencias  y  recitaciones,  suma horas  (1). 

{Firma) 

Pro/esor  de  Quirnica. 
BOTAmCA. 

Uoa  unidad. 

Los  roquUitos  en  botiknica  est&n  bosados  en  el  informo  del  comity  del  departamentodeoiencias  do  la 
Asociaci6n  Nacional  de  Educaci6n,  y  ampliflcados  por  un  comitd  de  la  Sociedad  de  Morfologla  de  las 
I'lantas,  incorporada  ahora  a  la  Sociedad  Bot&nica  de  America. 

El  si^iente  curso  incluye,  en  sus  divisiones  principales,  t6picos  sobre  las  materias 
que  los  mejores  maestros  juzgan  fundamentales.  La  sucesi6n  r^:ular  de  estas  materias 
se  considera  conveniente,  sin  dar  mayor  importancia  a  este  punto  y  dejando  al  criterio 
del  profesor  el  m^todo  de  enseftanza.  Si  especiales  circunstancias,  como  la  dificultad 
de  obtener  materiales,  etc.,  estorbaran  los  estudios  del  curso  en  todos  sub  detalles, 
permitiendo,  sin  embargo,  el  conocimiento  completo  de  la  materia  por  medio  de 
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equivaleutea,  eeria  preferible  omitir  los  topicoe  de  menor  entidad  en  vez  de  intentar 
abrazarlos  todos  superficialmente.  Para  reeponder  a  esta  posibilidad  incluird  siempre 
el  examon  eaorito  cierto  ntimero  de  progimtas  altemativas. 

I.a  labor  de  laboratorio  por  el  alumno  ee  parte  muy  etvencialde  lainfltrucci6n  y  sele 
dedicard  ol  doble  de  tiempo  por  lo  menoe  que  a  las  recitaciones.  Las  anotacioneB  de 
la  agenda  irdu  acompafladas  del  disefio  exacto  de  las  plantas  y  de  expreBiva  y  predsa 
descripcion. 

La  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisi6n  no  exige  la  pre8entaci6n  de  la  agenda  de  labora- 
torio como  parte  del  examen  de  botdnica,  pero  da  por  sentado  que  ser^  enviada  directa- 
mente  a  los  directores  res^^ectivoe  del  colegio  o  escuela  cientffica  donde  el  candidato 
se  propone  ingresar.  Requiere,  en  cambio,  un  certificado  del  profesor  especificando 
la  labor  del  alumno  durante  el  curso.  Estoe  certificados  en  bianco  pueden  obtenerse 
del  secretario  de  la  junta. 

El  curso  complete  consiste  en  doe  partes: 

Parte  I. — Principiot  generalea  de  (A)  Aiiatomia  y  Mor/ologia,  (B)  Fisiologia  y  {C) 

Ecologia, 

A.  Anatomia  y  Mor/ologia: 

Semillas.  Cuatro  tipos  (dicotiled^neoe,  con  endoepermo  y  sin  esta  sustancia,  im 
monocotiled6neo  y  un  gymnospermus);  estructura  y  partes  an^ogas.  Fondo  da 
nutrici6n;  especificacidn  experimental  de  su  naturalesa  y  valor.  Fen6menoe  de 
germinaci6n  y  crecimiento  del  embridn  dentro  de  la  semilla  (incluyendo  el  brote^ 
posicidn  y  despli^ue  de  sus  partes). 

\'dstago8.  Anatomia  general  de  un  v&»tago  tlpico,  incluyendo  la  relacidn  que  existe 
entre  la  hoja,  el  tallo  y  la  ralz,  la  dispoeici6n  de  las  hojas  y  brotes  en  el  tallo,  y  las 
dasviaciones  sim^tricaa  provocadas  por  ligero  arreglo.  Renuevos  y  formaci6n  de 
nuevas  hojas  y  tallos;  renuevos  de  invierno  especialmente. 

Metara6rfosis  en  la  formaci6n  de  v^tagos  y  tallos.  Estructura  general  y  distri.- 
buci6n  de  los  tejidos  principal cs  de  un  vdetago;  crecimiento  anual;  (Jesanollo  de  1ft 
corteza  y  hojas. 

Rafces.  Anatomia  general  de  una  rAiz  tfpica;  posici6n  y  origen  de  las  raices  secund^- 
rias;  zona  filamentosa,  punto  superior,  punto  de  crecimiento. 

Metam6rfoeis  especial es  de  la  rafz.  Estructura  general  y  distribucidn  de  sus  tejidos 
principales. 

Flores.  Estructura  tfpica  de  las  flores,  especialmente  de  los  6vu1ob  y  el  polen; 
diferentes  funriones  de  bus  partes. 

Estudio  comparative  morfol6gicode  cuatro  de  los  tipos  mis  marcados,  con  diagramas 
tranaversales  y  longitudinales. 

Frutos.  Estructura  tfpica  de  los  frutos.  Estudio  comparativo  mor£ol6gico  de  cuatro 
tipos  principales. 

El  estudio  comparativo  morfol6gico  de  flores  y  frutos  puede  poeponerse  venta- 
josamente  hastA  el  fin  do  la  segunda  parte,  tomindose  entonces  con  la  clasificaci6n 
de  angiospermus. 

Cdlulas.    Citoplaama,  nucleo,  cavidad  de  la  savia,  ruda  muraria. 

El  estudio  de  lets  c^hilas  no  debe  dilatarse  oomo  su  posici<5n  en  esto  bosquejo  parece  indicar.  Dobo  ini> 
ciarse,  por  el  coutrario,  a  la  vez  que  el  estudio  de  los  v&fltagos  y  raices  y  continuarse  a  travfis  de  todas  las 
matorias.  Aun  cuando  el  estudio  especial  do  la  c^hila,  asociado  a  las  materias  flsiolOgicas  menci<nuidas 
on  B,  es  suficicnto  para  dar  Idea  de  su  estructura,  la  labor  osencial  mlcrosc<$pica  se  encaminarA  a  la  clasi- 
ficacl6n  y  dlstribucitfn  de  los  tejidos  principales. 

B.  Fisiologia: 

Acci6n  del  agua  sobre  las  plantas:  ahsordSn,  osmosis^  vias  de  transfusiSn,  transpiror 
ci&n,  turgencia  y  su  valor  mecdnico,  plasjiiolysis.  Forniacion  de  la/Scula  segun  la  cloro' 
JUa,  la  luz  y  el  bidxido  de  carbono;  evolucidn  del  oxigenOy  observacidn  de  los  grauos  de 
fecula. 

Respiracion:  Necesidad  del  oxigeno  para  el  desarrollo,  evolucidn  del  bidxido  de  car- 
bono* 
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DigestkSn:  Di^estiSn  de  Utjeeula  con  (HagtasOy  y  su  papel  en  la  traiiBmutaci(5n  de  loa 
al^mentos. 

Sensibilidad:  Geotropismo,  heliotropumo  e  kidropi^mo, 

Desarrollo:  Su  localtzaeidn  en  las  plantaa  nuis  elevadas;  creemiento  de  los  tallos;  stut 
rrlaciones  con  la  teinperattartu 

Fecnndaci^n:  ReprodtioeUhi  vegtital  y  sexuat, 

Ann  cQsndo  se  bayaxi  detallado  en  im  solo  gcwpo  todas  tas  materiaa  fisior^gicas  para  mayor  TacUtdad  de 
tnformaei(^n,  no  significa  esto  qne  deban  estudiarse  independi€>nt0mente  de  la  anatomfay  znorfologla.  Al 
coDtrario,  deben  tomarj^a  la  vez  que  al  eatudio  de  la  catructura  de  las  plaataa  y  estudiarse  en  el  momento 
que  se  desarroUaelpEoceso  aludido,  para  mayor  claridad  en  laexplicaeiiiia.  For  etJemplo,  la  lotoaintesis  se 
estudiarA  con  el  proeeso  do  las  liolas  y  de  la  traB^lracidn,  en  tanto  que  el  estudio  de  la  digestion  completa 
mejor  la  gcrminacldn,  la  absorcidn  forma  parte  de  I  proeeso  de  las  raiees,  y  aaS  suoesivamente.  £1  estudJaute 
I»ocurar4demo8tEar  por  medio  de  experimentos  el  proeeso  fundamental  que  se  expresa  anriba  en  italkaa. 

C.  Ecologia: 

^rodifica Clones  o  metamorfosis  de  las  partes  para  producir  funciones  especiales. 

Diseminaci6n. 

Fecund  aoi6n. 

Efectos  de  la  luz  sobre  el  tejido  colorante. 

EspecLiIes  habitat:  mesofftioas,  hidrofitas,  halofitaa,  jerofLtas;  trepadoras,  epffitaa, 
panisitas  y  saprofitas,  e  insectivoras. 

La  ecole^,  especiahnente  las  materias  Indlcadas  en  las  partes  cuarta  y  quinta,  no  debe  estudiarse  de 
manera  Indcpendlente  sino  asociada,  lo  miamo  que  la  fisiologia,  a  la  estruetura  de  las  plan  tas  con  la  cual  esti 
en  relacidn  ni48intinia,oomo  por  ejemplo,  la  focundaci^n  oon  las  floras, la  disemlnacidn  canlasemllla,etc^ 
etr .  La  qulnta  parte  puede  asodarse  eon  provecho  a  la  seoci(5n  G  de  la  Parte  II. 

EnooBezttinoooestaparteeamaylmportanteyaun indispensable  la  labor  en  el  campo  para  muchasde 
las  materias serlaladasiauncuandopueden  ilustrarse  tambi^  los  estudlos  con  plantas  de  inyeraadero, 
Ibtograffas,  y  ejeroplares  de  museo.  Se  rccomienda  especialmente  que derta  labor  sistem&tica  en  el  campo 
forme  parte  integrante  do  este  ciirso,  determinando  su  importancia  en  oombinaddn  con  el  trabajo  de 
laboratorio.  Debe  combatirse  em  partleuJaridad  toda  tendenda  a  ooqjeturar  y  toda  obseurldad  en  la 
ccologSa. 

Parte  II. — Historia  natural  de  los  gntpoa  de  plantas  y  su  dasifieacidn. 

Resumen  comprensivo  de  loe  grandes  gnipos  naturales  de  plantas,  basado  en  el 
eetiidio  detallado  de  la  estructura,  reproducci6n  y  adaptaci6ii  a  las  condiciones  cli- 
matol(5gica8,  de  uno  o  dos  tipos  de  cada  grupo;  suplementada  con  estudio  mAs 
siimario  de  las  dem^  formas  de  dichos  gnipos. 

El  material  viviente  requerido  para  eete  eatudio,  puede  reemplazarse  con  plantas  do 
in  vemadero  y  aun  con  bucnos  fotografiaa,  ua&ndose  &i  combinacidn  con  un  buen  libro 
de  texto.  Deben  anotarse  las  analogfas  especiales  de  loe  diferentes  gnipos,  aun  cuando 
no  es  neceeaiio  que  se  estudien  en  deialle. 

En  general,  esta  parte  del  cuiso  requifflre  menor  atenci6ii  a  los  gnipoe  peqneflos  o 
de  poca  importancia,  prestdndose  nkayor  y  progresiva  aplicaci6n  a  los  gnipos  prin- 
cipalee. 

Debe  seleccionarse  de  la  siguiente  Ilsta  de  tipos  recomendados  o  sub  equivalentes: 

A.  Alqas.  Pleurococ^eaSr  sphaerella,  spirogyra,  vauquena,  fucos,  nemalion  (o  po- 

lysiphonia  o  coleochaete). 

B.  HoNGos.  Bacteriiceas,  lizopos,  sacfutymices,  puccinda,  ustflagfneas  y  setae. 

Los  bacteriioeas  y  sacaromloes  tienen  grandes  desventajas  para  ub  eatudio  de  wta  clase,  pero  so  Importan- 
cia econdmica  justifica  su  introducddn. 

C.  LiQUENEs.    Fisa,  o  parmelia  o  tisnea. 

D.  Parietarias.  En  hep&tica,  r&dula  o  porella  a  marcbantia. 

En  musgoe,  nmium  o  polytrichum  o  funaria. 

E.  Hblechos.  En  fiHceas,  aspiditas  o  su  equivalente,  incluyendo,  potr  supuesto,  el 

protallo. 
En  equiait&ceas,  equiaeto. 
£n  licopodeiceae,  eicopodio  y  s^agmela  o  iaoete. 

F.  GiNosFERMos.  Piuo  o  SU  equivalente. 
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G.  Angiospermos..  Un   monocotileddneo  y  un  dicotiled6neo  que  deben  eetudiarae 

con  referenda  a  la  anal(^a  de  sua  partes  con  las  de  loe  gnipos 

mencionadoe  arriba;  y  junto  con  las  plantas  que  representan 

las  principales  subdivisiones  y  familias  de  angiospermoe. 

El  estudio  de  clasij&cacidn  incluird  las  divisiones  elementales  de  los  grupoe  indi- 

cadoe,  basado  en  la  comparaci6n  de  los  diversos  tipos  con  otro  material  vivo  o  de  con- 

Ber\^torio.    Debe  incluirse  igualmente  el  estudio  de  las  principales  subdivisiones  de 

los  angioepermos  agrupadas  seg(in  el  sistema  Engler  y  Prantl. 

•  •• 

Serla  muy  de  desear  el  estudio  de  manuales  para  la  clasiflcaci<5n  de  las  flores,  aun  cuando  no  se  oonsidoa 

esencial  en  este  curse.  No  debe  intentarse  con  detrhnento  de  nlnguna  otra  parte  del  programa,  pero  puede 

seguirse  como  estudio  voluntario  por  todos  aqaellos  aficionados  a  este  ramo.   No  debe  limitarse  a  aprender 

solamento  los  nombres  de  las  plantas  sinoatenderaslmismo  a  suclasificacidn. 

No  sc  exige  ni  so  reoomienda  la  prei>aracidn  de  un  herbario;  pero  puede  formarse  como  labor  voluntarls 

por  los  estudiantes  que  tengan  gusto  por  las  colecclones.    No  debe  consistir^in  embargo,  en  una  simple 

acumulaci<5n  de  e^pecies,  sino  representor  alguna  idea  concreta  de  asociacidn  de  plantas,  de  morfologia, 

distincidn  de  ciertos  grupos,  etc.,  etc. 

qeoobafIa. 

Una  unidad. 

Los  requisitos  en  geografia  correspondcn  al  informe  del  comito  dc  gcografla  (isica  del  departamcnto  de 
cicncias  de  la  Asociacidn  Nacional  de  Educacidn. 

El  siguiente  programa  incluye  solamente  los  principios  esenoiales  de  geografia 
fiFica  que  se  estudiardn  en  la  clase  y  en  el  laboratorio.  Los  temas  son,  en  su  mayor 
parte,  comunes  a  los  libros  de  texto  mds  perfetcionados,  aun  cuando  no  se  pueda 
con  tar  todavfa  con  un  manual  adecuado  de  laboratorio.  El  orden  en  que  se  ofrecen 
los  temae  no  es  esencial;  pero  es  conveniente,  sin  embargo,  estudiar  en  lo  posible  las 
materias  en  el  orden  senalado. 

PROORAMA. 

Teniendo  en  cuenta  que  el  estudio  de  geografia  ffsica  en  las  escuelas  secundarias 
debe  incluir:  el  globo  terrestre,  el  oc6ano,  la  atm^sfera  y  la  topografia  del  terreno,  se 
ha  arreglado  el  siguiente  programa  que  abraza  estas  materias  amplias  y  diversas,  y  para 
el  cual  deberA  alargarse  proporcionalmente  el  tiempo  de  estudio  en  el  ojden  indicado: 
El  Globo  Terrestre— 

Forma  de  la  Tierra;  su  comprobaci^n,  consecuencias  de  esta  forma. 
Tamafio:  como  se  mide  la  Tierra;  efectos  del  tamafio. 
Rotaci6n:  cardcter  del  movimiento;  latitud,  longitud  y  espacio. 
Revoluci6n:  velocidad,  <5rbita,  direcci6n,  y  consecuencias. 
Magnetismo:  declinaci6n,  polos,  variaci6n. 
El  Ociano — 

Forma,  division  y  propiedades  generales  del  oc<5ano. 
Profundidad,  densidad  y  temperatura  de  sus  aguaa. 
Propiedades  peculiares  del  fondo  del  ociano. 
Movimiento  de  sus  aguas. 
Olas:  causa  y  efecto. 
Corrientes:  causa,  prueba  de  la  causa,  corrientes  importantee,  efecto  de  las 

corrientes. 
Mareas:  cardcter  del  movimiento,  causa  y  direccion  de  las  mareas,  remoliuos. 
Papel  que  desempefia  el  ociano. 
Clase  e  importancia  de  la  Ifnea  del  litoral. 
La  Atmdsfera — 

Composivddn  y  objeto  de  la  atm6fifera, 
Instrumentos  usados  para  el  estudio  de  la  atmdsfera. 
Temperatura. 

Causas  y  variaciones  de  la  temperatura  atmosf^rica. 

Mapas  isotermales  del  globo  en  enero  y  julio,  dedicando  especial  estudio  a  la 
Ifnea  isoterma  de  los  hemisferioe  norte  y  sur,  a  la  llnea  ecuatorial  y  polar 
a  la  zona  isoterma  mde  poblada  etc.,  etc. 
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La  AtmS^fira — Continued. 
Pre8i6n  atmosf^ca. 

Medida  de  la  presidn. 

Utilidad  de  la  presi^n  para  determinar  la  altura. 

Sua  relaciones  con  la  temperatura. 

Estudio  de  la  llnea  iBob&rica  en  el  mapa  climatol<5gico  de  los  Eetados  Unidos. 

Distribuci6n  de  la  presi6n  atmosf^rica  en  el  globo  durante  Iob  meses  de  enero 
y  Julio. 

Relaci6n  entre  los  iBobdricos  y  los  isotermos. 
Circulaci6n  de  la  atmdsfera. 

Vientos,  su  divisi6n,  direccion,  causae  y  efectos. 
Humedad. 

Causas,  forma,  medida,  precipitaci6n. 
Tempestades.    ' 

Direccidn  y  cardcter  de  las  tempestades  en  los  Estadoe  Unidofl. 

Temperatura  diaria  en  las  diversas  estaciones. 

Relaci6n  de  las  tempestades  con  las  condiciones  climatol6gicaB  en  general. 

Relaci6n  del  tiempo  con  el  clima. 
Topografia  de  la  Tierra — 

Varies  aspectos  de  la  tierra  firme  comparados  con  el  oc^ano. 

Di8tribuci6n  de  la  Tierra. 

Mapa  de  su  topografia. 

Cambios  en  su  forma,  efectos  de  elevaci<!)n  y  depresidn. 

Llanuras. 

Diversas  clases  de  llanuras. 

Sus  aspectos  caracterfsticos. 

Deearrollo  de  las  llanuras. 

Literal  llano  en  ciertas  zonas  orientales  de  los  Estados  UnidoB. 

Llanuras  de  aluvi6B,  su  formaci6n  y  su  importancia. 

Relaci6n  de  las  condiciones  de  vida  con  las  diferentea  clases  de  llanuras. 
Mesetas. 

Mesetas  de  formaci6n  reciente. 

Mesetas  regulares. 

Mesetas  de  lormacidn  antigua. 

Mesetas  agrietadas. 
Montaflas. 

Mon tafias  volcdnicas. 

Montafias  plegadas. 

Montaflas  de  cupula. 

Montafias  macizas. 
Volcanes. 

Su  distribucidn. 

Cardcter  de  loe  volcanes  en  sus  diferentes  grades  de  actividad. 
Rios. 

nistoria  de  los  rlos:  trabajos  en  sus  orillas,  topografia  de  los  valles  en  dlverpas 
altitudes,  lagos  y  fuentes. 

Rlos  revividos. 

Valles  de  inundaci6n. 

Grandes  estanques  de  desagfie  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Ventisqueros. 

Capas  de  hielo  existentes  en  la  actualidad. 

Clase  de  ventisqueros. 

Labor  que  desempefian  los  ventisqueros. 

Garacteres  especiales  del  drea  glacial  en  el  norte  de  los  Estados  ITnidoe. 
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Resumen: 

ReUoion  de  la  raza  huinana,  plantasy  aniraales  con  el  clima,  formac46n  del  terreno 
y  dreas  ocednicas. 

El  programa  que  acabamos  de  diseflar  pteaenta  solamente  las  m&teriaB  principales* 
ndicando  en  cierto  modo  el  rumbo  que  se  ha  de  seguir.  Cada  una  de  estas  materiae 
Be  tratard  en  siis  relaciones  ocaaionales  con  las^  demds,  insiBtiendo  tanto  como  sea 
posible  sobre  la  influencia  que  ejerce  la  indole  del  terreno  sobre  las  condicioneB  de 
ivida. 

IjSl  prep.iraci6n  del  candidate  incluird: 

El  cstudio  de  uno  de  loa  principales  libros  de  texto  de  las  eBcudae  secundariae  en 
geograffa  fisica,  pues  que  es  posible  obtener  grandes  conocimientos  de  loe  principioa 
esenciales  y  de  hechos  bien  seleccionadoe  que  ilustren  tales  principios. 

L'lbor  indi^ddual  de  laboratorio,  que  comprenda  por  lo  menoB  cuarenta  ejercicioB 
Beleocionados  de  una  lista  semejante  a  la  que  indicamos  arriba."  La  tercera  parte  o 
la  mitad  del  estudio  de  la  clase  se  dedicard  a  ejercicios  de  laboratorio,  que  se  reem- 
plazardn  durante  el  otofio  y  la  primavera  con  excuraiones  por  el  campo. 

EJERCICIOS  ADECUADOS  PARA   ESTE  CURSO.^ 

ElGloho  Terrestre: 

Diserlar  un  diagrama  mostrando  la  inclinaci(5n  del  eje  de  la  tierra,  los  efectos  de  un 
eje  de  dnguloe  rectos,  y  paralelo  al  piano  de  la  6rbita .    /. 
Causae  del  dfa  y  de  la  noche,  y  exten8i6n  de  la  luz  solar  sobre  la  supefficie.    J. 
Diaefiar  un  diagrama  mostrando  la  posicion  de  la  tierra,  la  luna  y  el  sol  en  lasdiversaB 
fapos  de  la  luna.    /. 

Disonar  una  serie  de  Ifneas  en  alguna  esral» adoptada,  para moetrai  la  circunferencia 
y  cl  didmetro  de  la  tierra,  y  la  distancia  que  separa  de  Nueva  York  a  algunas  ciudadea 
prinripales.     1. 

Determinar  la  hUitud,  la  linea  sur  y  norte,  y  la  Ifnea  merwiiana. 
El  Odano: 

Estudio  de  los  mapas  corrientes  del  oceano.    1. 

Estudio  de  la  carta  de  marear.    1. 

[^studio  de  los  diversos  aspectos  de  la  linea  del  literal. 

Estudio  de  la  situaci6n  de  \oa  faros,  estaciones  de  salvamento  y  de  laa  grandee 

ciudades  en  relacion  con  las  playas  meridionales  del  Atldntico.    1. 
Estudio  del  mapa  del  globo,  moetmndo  las  mayores  alturas  en  tierra  y  las  mayores 

profundidades  en  el  mar.     1. 
Explicacion  de  las  rutaa  marftimas  preferidas  a  trav^s  del  Atlintico  y  del 
Pacftico.     1. 
La  At n ton f era: 

E8pocificaci6n  de  la  altitud  de  las  colinas  por  medio  del  bardmetro.    1. 

Especificacion  del  punto  de  rocio.     1, 

Coinparaoion  de  la  temjjeratura  de  enero  y  julio  a  40°.  de  latitud  norte  y  sur.    t. 

Posit  iun  y  desviacion  de  la  linea  ecuatorial  y  polar,    ig. 

Coi)i}):ira(i6n  de  la  temperatura  en  tierra  y  sobre  el  agua  en  las  diversaa  esta- 

ciunes.    2. 
Esiiidio  de  la  dire('(!i6n  de  los  vientos  segtin  las  estaciones  y  comparacion  con  la 

prosion  atmosf erica,    t. 
Prop.iracion  de  mapas  isotermalee  e  isobdricos  en  ciertas  fechae  sefialadas.    2, 
Enr  oiitrar  la  proporei6n  media  de  la  direcci6n  de  loe  vientoB  en  loe  alrededores 

do  un  centro  tempestuoso.     1. 
Pre;nirar  mapas  completes  del  tiempo  en  ^pocas  senaladas.    t. 
Eslii  iio  de  la  distribucion  de  las  Uuvias  y  de  la  niebla  en  los  alrededores  de  un 
c  ^i\X  ro  tempest  noso.     1 . 


i  Las  cl'itts  it&lioas  indican  el  valor  que  se  calcula  a  los  ejercicios  para  alcanzor  el  ntimero  requeridod*  ¥k 
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La  AtmSrfera — Continned. 

Predeoir  las  condiciones  del  tiempo  ea  6poca  determinada.    1, 

Encontrarla  proporcd6n  media  y  la  direccidn  del  movimiento  en  loe  centres 
tempc0tuo6O6.    1.  , 

Estudiar  las  condiciones  de  la  ''onda  frla'^  y  del  viento  nordeste.    1. 
La  Titrra: 

Comparaci6ii  de  las  ilreas  con  la  escala.    1, 

Dibujar  secciones  interiores  de  mapas  perfilados  segtln  la  escala.    4, 

Sombrcar  secciones  interiores  de  un  mapa,  cambiando  despu^s  las  sombras  en 
perfiles.    ;?. 

Describir  los  modelos  por  escrito.    4* 

Describir  por  escrito  el  dibujo  y  acompafiar  la  deecripci6n  con  el  mapa.    t, 

Deliuear  el  perfil  de  un  rfo.    1. 

Dibujar  el  mapa  de  desagHe  de  los  Estados  Unidos.    /. 

Escribir  la  descripcidn  de  determinados  mapas  que  ilustran  las  diferentes  formas 
del  terreno.    4. 

Proyectar  un  viaje  y  describir  el  pais  que  se  desea  recorrer.    1, 

Colocar  ilustradones  de  formas  comunes  de  terreno  sobre  determinado  perfil  de 
mapa.    1. 

Describir  en  detalle  cuatro  excursiones  de  otofio.    8, 

Describir  en  detalle  cuatro  excursiones  de  primavera.    4, 

Los  ejercicios  pricticos  del  candidate  se  distribuirdn  de  la  manera  siguiente: 
Geografia  matemdtica  5,  oc^ano  5,  atmdsfera  12,  y  tierra  18.  En  cone3d6n  con 
ellos  debe  preparar  el  alumno  una  agenda  en  que  est^n  anotados  con  fechas  sub 
progresos  y  el  resultado  de  bus  ejercicios  de  laboratorio.  Esto  libro  contendr& 
asf  mismo  un  indice  de  las  materias  y  constituird  un  veridico  y  original  registro 
de  la  labor  del  estudiante. 

Aun  cuando  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisi6n  no  exige  la  presentacidn  de  la 
agenda  de  laboratorio  como  parte  integrante  del  examen  de  geograffa,  espera, 
sin  embargo,  que  dicha  agenda  se  remita  directamente  a  la  autoridad  respectiva 
del  colegio  o  escuela  cientlfica  donde  el  candidate  se  propone  ingresar,  y  requiere 
la  entrega  de  un  certificado  del  prof esor  sobre  el  trabajo  de  laboratorio  del 
alumno.  Pueden  obtenerse  certiiicados  en  bianco  para  este  objeto  del  secrd- 
tario  de  la  junta. 

ZOOLOOfA. 

Una  unidad. 

Loi  reqtxisltos  en  sooloKia  corresponden  al  infomie  del  comiM  nombrado  por  la  Socledad  Amerioaaa  de 
Zoologistas. 

El  pn^^rama  siguiente  incluye  los  principios  de  zoologia  indispensables  para  el 
estudio  genera]  de  esta  ciencia.  No  se  trata  de  determinar  aqul  el  orden  de  estitdio 
para  estas  materias;  esto  queda  al  criterio  del  prof  esor  y  al  sistema  empleado  en  los 
libros  de  texto. 

1.  Historia  natural  en  general,  incluyendo  la  eetructura  externa  general  de  los 
vertebradoe  e  invertebiados  xn&s  comunes,  con  relaci6n  a  la  adaptaci6n,  la  historia 
de  su  vida,  su  clasificaci^n  geogr&fica,  bus  relaciones  con  otras  plantas  y  animalet^,  y 
BUB  relaciones  econdmicas,  tan  extensamente  como  lo  permita  la  podbilidad  de  obtener 
representantes  de  ciertos  gnipos  en  las  comarcas  donde  se  sigue  el  cufso. 

Los  tipoe  indicados  son:  mamiferos,  aves,  lagartos,  serpientes,  tortugas,  Is^artijas 
acuAticas,  ranas,  tiburones,  peoes  eepinosos,  almejas,  caracoles,  estrellas  de  mar, 
lombrices  de  tierra,  planarias,  hidras,  an^monas  de  mar,  y  paramecios.  Con  respecto 
de  los  artr6podos,  debe  familiarizarse  el  alumno  con  las  clases  comunes  de  crustdceos, 
araftaB,  miri&podos  e  insectos  que  representen  por  lo  menos  cinco  familias  diferentes. 

Lob  exdmenes  sobre  animales  comunes  con  relacidn  a  las  clases  citadas  deben  comply 
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taire  per  lecturas  que  proporcionen  detalles  sobre  historia  natural.  No  se  espera  que 
haya  mucho  tiempo  disponible  para  llevar  una  agenda  detallada  de  la  labor  de  historia 
natural,  y  m;^s  bien  este  trabajo  Be  hard  en  forma  de  demostraciones  de  laboratorio; 
pero  Biempre  que  sea  poeible  ee  hadLn  dibujos  y  notas  en  eete  curso.  La  agenda 
contendrd  per  lo  menos  el  dibujo  de  la  estructura  externa  de  cuatro  animales  que  no 
ee  hayan  estudiado  en  la  8ecci6n  3,  de  preferencia  dos  insectos,  un  molusco  y  un 
eepundo  vertebrado. 

2.  Cia^ificacion  de  los  animales  en  clases  principales  y  secundarias  (exceptuando 
las  modemas  subdivisionee  de  los  gusanos)  y  los  grandee  raegoe  caracterlsticoe  de 
cstos  prnipos.  Tratdndoee  de  ineertos  y  vertebradoe,  los  rasgos  caracterfeticos  de  laa 
familias  principales. 

La  cla*iificaci6n  se  llevam  a  cabo  por  medio  de  estudios  prdcticos  como,  por  ejemplo, 
acostumbrar  al  alumno  a  reconooer  las  diferentes  clascs  de  animales  y  a  indicar  sua 
rai'gos  taxon6micos.  La  definici6n  de  las  especies,  bus  diversos  caracteree  y  los 
niayores  grupos  se  desarrollard  en  labor  prdctica  y  descriptiva  haciendo  uso  de  algunos 
tij>OH  principales  de  insectos  vertebrados. 

'.\.  El  plan  general  de  la  estructura  interna  y  externa  de  un  vertebrado  (pez  o  rana 
de  preferencia)  comparado  con  el  cuerpo  humano,  sin  entrar  en  detalles  anatdmicos; 
un  artnSpodo  (de  preferencia  un  decapodo);  un  an^lido  (lombriz  o  nereida);  un  coe- 
lentc.rado  (hidra  o  ani^mona  de  mar);  un  protozono  (ciliado  y  amiba  siempre  que  sea 
pwible).  Si  no  fuera  po?ible  obtener  en  la  localidad  los  tipos  arriba  indicados 
podrfan  substituirsecon  un  segundo  vertebrado,  un  insecto,  im  molusco  y  un  equino- 
dermo.  El  ostudio  de  los  tejidos,  que  se  deja  a  voluntad  del  alumno,*  debe  UevanBe 
a  cabo  primero  a  la  pimple  vista,  en  estructura  semojante,  por  ejemplo,  a  la  piema  de 
una  rana,  obscrv^dose  de,*«pu6s  con  el  microscopio  para  determinar  las  relaciones  de 
la  Hubstancia  celular  e  intercelular  en  el  epitelio  y  el  cartflago,  y  si  fuere  posible 
entre  los  demas  tejidos.  Las  funciones  de  los  tejidos  principales  y  su  po8ici6n  en  el 
ciierpo  de  un  vertebrado  deben  tambi(^n  indicarse. 

4.  (i)  La  fi.*iol()gfa  general  de  los  tipos  arriba  mencionados,  incluyendo  las  propie- 
dadcs  csenciales  de  la  digestion,  absorcion,  circula<^i6n,  respiracidn,  metabolismo 
celular,  sccrocion,  excrccion,  y  funciones  del  i*istcma  nervioso,  estableciendo  la  com- 
l)araei()n  elemental  con  los  caracteres  esonciales  de  la  fisiologfa  humana.  Las  de- 
m(>^^tracione8  y  exi)erimentos  sobre  la  fisiologfa  humana  segun  los  libros  de  texto  de 
las  high-sch(K)lH,  deben  estudiarse  o  recordarse  en  conexi6n  con  la  discusidn  de  bus 
funcicines  principales,  en  caso  de  que  no  se  hubieran  presentado  de  antcmano  de 
manera  sati.sfactoria  en  el  estudio  de  la  fisiologfa  elemental.  La  estructura  y  sua 
funciones  deben  estudiarse  en  combinaci6n  siempre  que  sea  practicable. 

(ii)  Comparacion  del  proceso  general  de  la  vida  en  los  animales  y  plantas  (en  co- 
nexion  con  la  botani<*a  si  la  zoologfa  se  estudia  primero). 

5.  Caracteres  generales  de  la  reproducci6n  asexual  de  un  protozono  (de  pre- 
ferencia un  paramecio);  generacion  altemativa  en  los  hidroidee;  reproducci6n  y 
regeneraci6n  de  la  hidra;  los  caracteres  externos  m^s  comunes  del  deearrollo  em- 
bri()i6gico  de  las  ranas  y  los  peces;  y,  como  estudio  voluntario,  debe  explicarse 
y  definirpe  brevemente  la  naturaleza  celular  general  de  loe  g^rmenes  celulares  (no 
las  centros  celulares  ni  bus  funciones)  la  fecundacion  y  la  di\afii6n  de  las  c^lulas  para 
desarroUar  los  6vulos.  Deben  tambien  indicarse  las  peculiaridades  mds  interesantea 
del  desarrollo  en  los  demds  tipos  de  animales  que  se  estudien. 

6.  Demos trar  la  prueba  mas  resaltante  de  las  analogfas  que  sugieren  la  idea  de 
evoluci6n  entre  ciertos  grupos,  como  loe  decdpodos,  los  insectoe  y  loe  vertebradoe. 
Deben  indicarse  igualmente  algimos  hechos  sobre  la  lucha  por  la  existencia,  la  adapta- 
cion  al  ambiente,  las  transformaciones  individuales,  y  la  influencia  de  la  selecci^n 
en  el  hombre,  pero  sin  intentar  la  diBcusi6n  de  los  factorea  ni  de  la  teorfa  de  la  evolu- 
cion. 


1  Los  e-itudios  que  se  dejan  a  voluutad  del  alumno  son  npreciables  en  el  curso  de  loologfa  de  las  m^oi^ 
kigh'Khoolt,  poro  no  se  exigir&n  en  el  examen. 
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7.  (E^tudios  voluntarios.)  Algunoe  hechos  prindpales  sobre  los  descubrimientos 
bioldgicos  que  marcan  perfodos  y  sobre  la  historia  de  algufioB  naturalistas  emlnentes 
como  Darwin,  Huxley,  Pasteur  y  Agassiz. 

£1  programa  indicado  para  el  curso  de  zoologfs^  general  debe  desarroUarse  .sobre  la 
base  de  estudios  de  laboratorio  bajo  una  direcci6n  bien  definida.  .Puede  suplemen- 
tarse  con  la  lectura  detenida  de  un  libro  de  texto  modemo  y  elemental  de  zoologfa 
general.  For  lo  menos  las  dos  terceras  partes  del  tiempo  deben  dedicarse  a  estudios 
practices  de  laboratorio.  Si  no  se  hubieran  llevado  a  cabo  estudios  suficientemente 
extensos  de  zoologfa  natural  durante  el  curso  anterior  en  las  bigb-schools,  debe  esti- 
mularse  a  los  alumnos  a  hacer  alguna  labor  siiplementaria  en  el  ramo  de  historia 
natural.  £1  candidate  debe  preparar,  en  conexi(5n  con  su  labor  pr&ctica,  una  agenda 
con  el  disefLo  de  las  principales  estructuras  estudiadas  anat6micamente  (sec.  3),  y 
los  dibujos  mencionados  en  historia  natural  (sec.  1),  cuidadoeamente  clasificados,  y 
con  notas  sobre  las  explicacionee  y  de6cripci6n  de  los  dibujos  con  sus  f echas,  acompa- 
iiadas  del  fndice  respectivo. 

Aun  cuando  la  Junta  £xaminadora  de  Admisi6n  no  requiere  la  presentaci6n  de  la 
agenda  de  laboratorio,  espera  que  dicha  agenda  se  en  vie  directamente  a  las  autoridadee 
dirigentes  del  colegio  o  escuela  cientffica  donde  el  candidate  se  propone  ingresar,  y 
exige  la  entrega  de  un  certificado  del  maestro  especificando  la  labor  de  laboratorio  del 
alumno.    Estos  certificadoe  en  bianco  pueden  obtenerse  del  secretario  de  la  junta. 

DIBTJ70. 

Una  onldad. 

Este  curso  esti  basado  en  los  requisites  de  ingreso  para  el  dibujo,  oonfoime  a  los  catAIogos  de  los  colegtos 
J  oniversidades  representadas  por  la  Junta  Ezaminadora  de  Adinlsl6n. 

La  preparaci6n  del  alumno  en  la  clase  de  dibujo  debe  dirigirse  principalmente  a 
educarle  con  respecto  a  la  observaci6n  atenta  y  la  exacta  y  definida  representaci6n 
de  la  forma,  sin  intentar  la  expresi6n  o  las  gradaciones  del  color. 

El  candidate  debe  encontrarse  capaz  de  dibujarcorrectamente  y  con  Ifneas  firmes, 
simples  formas  de  perspectiva  correcta  segdn  el  tamaiio  del  piano  del  dibujo,  ya  sea 
^ste  grande  o  pequeiLo.  Se  recomienda  que  el  alumno  se  acostumbre  a  copiar  del 
natural  de  preferencia  a  tomar  los  dibujos  de  un  modelo  piano. 

La  exactitud  de  proporciones  y  la  correcci6n  de  los  ingulos  y  curvas  as!  como  la 
relaci6n  de  la  estructura  entre  las  diferentes  partes  del  objeto  dibujado,  tienen  la 
mayor  importancia. 

Los  principles  elementales  de  perspectiva  deben  estudiarse  a  la  perf eccidn,  acostum- 
brdndoee  a  aplicarlos  al  dibujo  corriente  ya  sea  tomado  del  mismo  objeto  o  hecho  de 
memoria. 

No  hay  prescripci6n  definida  sobre  el  m^todo  de  enseilanza  del  dibujo.  El  examen 
se  dirigiri  a  los  puntoe  siguientes: 

1.  Habilidad  para  esbozar  del  natural  con  la  debida  correcci6n  respecto  a  las  pro- 
porciones, a  la  astructura  y  a  la  forma.  Se  recomienda  que  los  dibujos  incluyan 
simples  objetos  geom^tricoe  y  sencillos  modeloe  naturales,  como  plantas  vivas,  etc. 

2.  Habilidad  para  dibujar  libremente  bajo  dictado  y  con  la  debida  correcci6n 
cualquiera  figura  geom^trica  sencilla  o  combinaci6n  de  figuras. 

3.  Habilidad  para  representar  la  perspectiva  exacta  de  un  simple  s<Slido  geom^trico 
de  cuya  proyecci^n  se  faciliten  los  dibujos;  y,  viceversa,  habilidad  en  dibujar  la 
proyecci^n  conveniente  de  un  simple  861ido  geom^trico  del  cual  se  d^  la  perspectiva. 

4.  Habilidad  para  responder  todas  las  preguntas  concemientes  a  los  principios  que 
rigen  estos  dibujos. 

Mt^SICA. 

Lo8  x«qiiiaito6  en  mMea  se  oonlbrman  con  el  informe  de  on  comity  nnido  repnsentando  la  Confarenoto 
de  EdocttcMn  Musical  del  Este  y  la  liga  de  Educacidn  de  la  Noeva  Inglatena. 
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(a)  APRBGIAGldN  MUfllOAIi.^ 
Uns  onidBd. 

La  junta  exigird  exaxnen  escrito  sobre  las  doe  prtmeras  partes  de  las  materias  sigu- 
ientes: 

1.  Conocimiento'  general  de  las  principales  formas  musicales  como  el  canto,  la 
danza  cldsica,  las  fugas  y  sonatas  en  sus  diversos  movimientoa  y  la  sinfonia,  igual- 
mente  que  de  la  historia  de  su  desenvolvimiento. 

2.  Conocimiento  general  de  la  vida  de  diez  compositores  por  lo  menos  y  de  las 
circunstancias  en  que  actuaron,  incluyendo  a  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert  y 
Chopin,  y  a  cinco  de  entre  los  siguientes:  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Brahms,  Tscjiaikowsky,  Grieg,  MacDowell. 

3.  Conocimiento  de  ciertos  trozos  designados: 

Bach ..Preludio  2  y  Fuga  2,  Libro  Primero,  Clavicordio  bien  templado. 

Gavota  de  la  sexta  serie  inglesa. 

Handel Coro  Hallelujah. 

JTaydn Adagio  del  cuarteto  de  "Emperador"  (Op.  76,  No.  3), 

Mozart Sinfonia  en  Sol  menor  (completa). 

Beethoven Sonata  (Op.  31,  No.  3,  completa). 

Adagio  de  la  segunda  sinfonia. 

Primer  movimiento  de  la  s^ptima  sinfonia. 
Schubert Primer  movimiento  de  la  sinfonia  inconclusa. 

Balada  **The  Erl  King." 

Balada  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark." 

Mendelssohn Obertura  de  "El  Sueno  de  una  Noche  de  Verano/' 

Chopin Balada  (Op.  47). 

Polonesa  (Op.  26,  No.  1). 

Nocturne  (Op.  37,  No.  2). 
Schumann Allegro  de  Faschingsschwank  (Op.  26,  No.  1). 

Balada  **Im  wunderschonen  Monat  Mai." 
Wagner Obertura  de  "Tannhauser." 

Balada  premiada  de  "Los  Maestros  Cantores." 
La  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admifii6n  caiificari  el  examen  escrito  de  las  materias 
comprendidas  en  las  secciones  1  y  2,  base  sobre  la  cual  el  colegio  o  universidad  respec- 
tiva  registrar^  un  "pase  provisional'*  o  una  "falla."  El  candidate  que  reciba  el 
'^pase  provisional"  presentard  examen  de  la  secci6n  3  en  la  instituci6n  que  elija  para 
segiiir  BUS  estudios.  En  este  ultimo  examen  debe  identificar  el  alumno  ciertos  trozos 
caracteristicos  ejecutados  por  el  profesor  y  dar  adecuada  explicaci6n  respecto  a  la 
forma  y  car&cter  de  los  trozos  elegidos.  Este  examen  no  requiere  habilidad  para  la 
interpretaci6n  ni  para  la  lectura  de  la  mtlsica. 

(b)   A&HONfA. 
Una  nnidad. 

'  El  examen  de  armonfa  requiere  solamente  una  prueba  escrita;  no  habx4  examen  en 
ejecucion.    El  candidate  necesita  poseer: 

1.  La  habilidad  de  armonizar  en  cuatro  partes  vocales  simples  melodfas  de  ocho 
f rases  por  lo  menos,  para  soprano  o  bajo.  Este  arreglo  requiere  el  conocimiento  de 
triadas  y  variaciones.  de  la  escala  diatonica  y  sus  variaciones  en  el  Umo  msyor  y 
menor,  ast  como  la  modulacion  parcial  o  completa  de  las  notas  relativas. 

2.  Conocimiento  analitico  del  acorde  de  novena,  de  los  tonos  discrepantes  y  los 
acordes  de  alt^raci6n,  incluyendo  los  acordes  aumentados.  (Se  estinnila  a  los  estu- 
diantes  aplicar  estos  conocimientos  a  sua  composiciones  arm6nicas). 

Se  recomienda  cspecialmente  que  la  educacion  del  ofdo  con  respecto  a  intervales, 
melodia  y  acordes  forme  parte  de  la  preparaci^n  para  el  examen  de  este  cuno.    Se 

*  La  Janta  Examinadora  d«  Admisiiin  lia  suspendido  el  examen  de  estas  materias  deede  191tL 
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recomiendan  tambi^n  simples  ejercicioe  de  armonfa  en  el  piano;  y  se  espera  que  el 

estudiante  posea  el  conocimiento  complete  de  loe  rudimentos  de  mtisica,  escalaa, 

intervaloB  y  pentagrama,  incluyendo  los  t^rminos  y  los  signos  de  expresidn  de  uso  mds 

general. 

(n)  piano;  (b)  canto;  (f)  vioiiN. 

El  examen  de  todas  estas  materias  consifltiri  en  un  examen  escrito  sobre  teorfa  y 
adaptado  a  la  competenda  de  los  que  hubieren  recibido  un  afio  de  ensefLanza  siste- 
mdtica  con  una  leccidn  por  aemana  o  bu  equivalente.*  £1  candidato  debe  conocer  loe 
rudimentos  de  la  muaica,  escalas,  intervalos  y  pentagrama,  incluyendo  los  t^rminos  y 
flignoe  de  expresi6n  de  uso  m^  general;  debe  poseer  la  habilidad  suficiente  para  ana- 
lizar  la  armonfa  y  la  forma  de  canciones  y  piezas  sencillas  en  el  piano,  comprendiendo 
triadas,  el  acorde  dominante  de  s^ptima  y  sua  variaciones,  cambios  de  tone,  y  modu- 
laci6n  de  las  notas  relativas;  y  la  babilidad  de  armonizar  sobre  el  papel  en  cuatro 
partes  vocales,  fragmentos  mel6dicos  que  incluyan  el  uso  de  triadas  y  del  acorde  domi- 
nante de  s^ptima  en  el  tono  mayor. 

La  Junta  Examinadora  de  AdmisiiSn  catificar^  el  examen  escrito,  base  sobre  la  cual 
el  colegio  o  universidad  respectiva  registrarii  un  "pase  provisionar*  o  una  "falla." 
£1  candidato  que  obtenga  el  '^pase  provisional/'  presentard  un  examen  de  ejecucldn 
en  la  iostitucidn  domde  pretenda  ingresar.  Dicha  in8tituci6n  ofrecer^  todos  los 
detaUes  pertinentefl  a  este  examen  que  requeriri  asi  mismo  la  educacidn  del  ofdo. 

biologIa. 

Una  unidad. 

El  examen  en  biologfa  presupone  la  labor  de  medio  afio  de  botdnica  y  medio  aiio 
de  zoologfa  en  las  escuelas.  Aun  cuando  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  Admisidn  no  ha 
adoptado  todavla  una  norma  definida  para  los  requisites  en  biologfa,  las  preguntas 
del  examen  se  adaptar^  al  m^todo  vigente  en  las  buenas  escuelas  secundarias  que 
ofrecen  ahora  curses  de  biologfa  que  representan  el  valor  de  media  unidad  en  botiuica 
sumado  a  media  unidad  en  zoologfa. 


CAPlTULO  n. 

PROGRAMA  TIPICO. 

Programa  de  las  escuelas  primarias  pi&blicas  en  Minneapolis^  Minnesota* 


% 

Primer  giado. 

Segundogrado. 

Teroergrado. 

Cuaito  grado. 

Ferlo- 

dos. 

Mlnu- 

t06. 

Perio- 
dos. 

Mlno- 
tos. 

Perio- 
dos. 

mnu- 
tos. 

Perlo- 
dos. 

Minu- 
tes. 

Piimeros  ejerdcioe 

6 

10 
5 

1 
10 

5 
25 

5 
5 

50 
150 

50 

20 
200 

25 
400 

go 

50 

5 

10 

5 

1 

10 

5 

20 

5 

3 

50 

150 

50 

20 

200 

75 

365 

90 

60 

5 

10 
5 
1 

10 
5 

15 
6 
3 

50 

150 

40 

20 

150 

75 

365 

90 

60 

6 
10 
5 
1 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 

25 

Vacaciones 

150 

^flccicioeflBioM. 

50 

Higi«ne 

20 

F6iiica  y  elocucddn ." 

100 

Ortografift'. 

75 

Lectura 

250 

Lenguaje  oral 

90 

Lenguaje  escrito 

120 

Gram&tica 

Aritm^ca 

5 

3 

150 
50 

5 

3 

200 
50 

5 
4 
3 
5 
6 
3 

200 

Geografia  y  eetudio  de  la  naturaleia. . 
HlstoriaelnstrucciODcivica  .     . 

25 

120 
60 

Escritura 

5 
5 
4 

60 
75 
80 

5 
5 
3 

.75 
75 
90 

5 
5 
3 

75 
75 
90 

75 

Mdsica 

76 

Dibujo  y  labor  oonstructiva 

90 

Enseiianza  manual  del  arte  y  la  den- 
cia  dom^tica      

B«paso 

160 

........ 

Total 

1,275 

1,500 

1,600 

1,650 

^  Se  sttpone  que  cada  leoci6n  ooupe  una  honu 
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Proffravia  de  las  esruelas  primarias  puhlicas  en  Minneapolis ,  Minnesota, — Continued 


Quinto  grade. 

Sexto  grade. 

S4ptimo  grade. 

Octavo  grade. 

Perfo- 
dos. 

Minu- 
tos. 

Perlo- 
dos. 

Minu- 
tes. 

Perfe- 
dos. 

liina- 
tes. 

Perio- 

d08. 

lana- 

t06. 

Piimeros  ejArclcios 

5 
10 
5 
1 
3 
5 
5 
3 
4 

25 

150 

50 

30 

75 

75 

240 

90 

120 

5 
10 
5 
1 
2 
5 
5 
3 
8 

25 
150 

50 

30 

50 

♦75 

220 

90 

120 

5 
10 

? 

2 
5 
4 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
5 
3 

1 

25 

150 

50 

30 

50 

•75 

•120 

30 

60 

180 

180 

•70 

•105 

60 

75 

60 

180 

150 

5 
10 
5 
1 
2 
5 
4 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
6 
2 

1 

25 

Vacaciones 

ISO 

Ejercicios  f  Isicos 

50 

H  igiene 

30 

Fdnlca  y  elocu(^6n 

50 

Ortograf fa  * 

•75 

Lectura 

•120 

lATlgflftJ^  oral .  .    

90 

Lencua  eescrito 

60 

Ora^ndt  **-a, . . , , .  - ,, 

180 

Aritm^tica 

5 
4 

1 

5 
3 

225 
120 
60 
75 
75 
90 

5 
4 
3 
5 
5 
2 

1 

225 
120 
75 
75 
75 
60 

60 
150 

180 

Geograffa  v  estudio  de  la  naturaleza. . 
Historf  a  e  Instraocidn  civica 

•70 
•106 

Escritora. 

60 

Mtlsica 

75 

Dibujo  y  labor  oonstructiva 

60 

Ensenanea  manual  del  arte  y  la  cien- 
cia  dom^tica 

180 

Heoaso •... 

150 

150 

Total 

1,650 

........ 

1,650 

1,650 

1,660 

1  EI  tiempo  destlnado  en  la  casa  cada  semana  para  el  estudio  de  las  materias  sefialadas  oon  astedsoo  as 
cuenta  de  la  manera  siguiente:  Sc^ptimo  y  octavo  grade,  lectura  y  ortograffa,  1^  boras;  geograffa  ^  bora; 
historia  e  instruccidn  cf  vica,  |  de  bora.    Quinto  y  sexto  grado,  ortograf  ia  1  bora. 

El  signiente  programa  tipico  de  las  high-fichools  se  ha  tornado  de  los  "PrincipioB  de 
Ediicacion  Secundaria,"  por  Monroe,  editadoe  por  la  compaiifa  Macmillan  en  1914: 

Proorama  db  las  Peque!9as  Hioh-Sghools  Ruralbs. 


Tercer  ailo: 

Literatura  inglesa. 

Historia  inglesa  modema. 

Latin  o  alem^. 

Fisica,  o  tenedurfa  de  libroe  y  aritm4- 
ticacemercia]. 
Cuarto  aflo: 

Literatura  inglesa. 

Historia  de  los  Estadoe  Unidos  y  su 
forma  de  gobiemo. 

Latin  o  alemdn. 

Quimica,  o  escritura  a  mdquina  y 

tipograffa. 

Programa  Tfpico  de  las  Hioh-Sohools  en  Ciudades  de  Mediana  Importakcia. 

L  Antiguo  curso  cldsico. 


Primer  afio: 

Composicion  y  literatura  inglesa. 

Historia  antigua. 

Latfn. 

Algebra. 
Segundo  aflo. 

Composicidn  y  literatura  inglesa. 

Historia  de  la  Edad  Media. 

I^atln. 

Geometrfa. 


Primer  afto: 

Latin. 

Historia  antigua. 

Ingles. 

Algebra. 
8egundo  aflo: 

Latin. 

Griego. 

Ingl^. 

Geometrfa. 


Tercer  afio: 

Latin. 

Griego. 

Ingl^. 

Fisica. 
Cuarto  afio: 

Latfn. 

Griego. 

Ingles. 

(A  elocci6n). 
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//.  Curso  de  idiomas  modemos. 


Primer  afio: 

Alemdn. 

HiBtoria  antig^a. 

Ingles. 

Algebra. 
Segundo  aflo: 

Alem^. 

Historia  de  la  edad  media. 

Ingl^. 

Qeometrfa. 


Tercer  afio: 

Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  em 

franco  o  espafiol. 
Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  su 

forma  de  gobiemo. 
Ingl^. 
(A  elecci6n.) 
Cuarto  afio: 

Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  sii 

forma  de  gobiemo. 
Ingl^. 
(A  eleccidn.) 


///.  Cuno  ingUs  de  historia. 


Primer  afio: 

Latin  o  alemin, 

Historia  antigua. 

Ingl^. 

Algebra. 
Segundo  afio: 

Latin  0  alem^n. 

Historia  de  la  edad  media. 

Ingl^. 

Geometria. 


Tercer  afio: 

Historia  modema. 

Ingl^. 

Ffsica. 

Dibujo. 
Cuarto  afio: 

Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  y 
forma  de  gobierno. 

Ingl^. 

(A  elecci6n.) 

(A  elecci6n.) 


IV,  Curso  denti/ioo. 


Primer  afio: 

Alem^, 

Botdnica. 

Ingl^. 

Algebra. 
Segunda  afio: 

Alemdn. 

Zoologia. 

Ing]^. 

Geometria. 


Tercer  afio: 

Flsica. 

Dibujo. 

Trigonometrfa. 

(A  elecci6n.) 
Cuarto  afio: 

Qufmica. 

Dibujo. 

Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  su 
forma  de  gobiemo. 

(A  elecci6n.) 


F.  Curso  eomercial. 


Primer  afio: 

(Cualqiiier  otro  curso.) 
Segundo  afio: 

(Cualquier  otro  curso.) 
Tercer  afio: 

Espafiol. 

Aritm^tica  eomercial. 

Tenedurla  de  libroe. 

Escritura  a  m&quina. 

63716'--19 7 


Cuarto  afio: 
Espafiol. 

Pt&ctica  eomercial. 
Gepgraf fa  eomercial. 
Derecho  eomercial. 
Tipografla. 
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Prograjia  db  las  High-Schools  en  las  CniDtADKS  dk  Impobta^ncia,  Dondb  rb 

HAN  AbANDONADO  LOS  CUBSOS  ObUOATOBIOB. 

Estas  escttebs  oSncea  vasto  campo  de  elecci6n,  requiziendo  solamente  cierto  nii- 
mrro  de  unidades  en  grapoe  detenninados  y  proveen,  por  dedrlo afli, diferente  cmso 
E(  gun  laa  neceaidades  de  cada  ainmno. 

.S«;  dictan  las  daaes  flguienteB,  indidmdose  con  las  dfras  a  continuacida  de  las 
mawrias  citadas  el  ndmero  de  anos  que  se  dedica  a  cada  una  de  ellaa. 


Grupo  I. — Idiomas: 

Latin,  4. 

Griego,  3. 

Alem&n,  4. 

Frances,  2. 

Espanol,  2. 
Grupo  II. — Ingl^: 

Compofiici^n  inglesa,  2. 

Literatura  inglesa,  4. 

Hiatoria  de  la  literatura  i^glesa  y 
americana,  1. 
Grupo  III. — ^Historia: 

Hiatoria  antigua,  1. 

Historia  de  la  edad  media,  1« 

Hifitoria  ingl(«a  modema,  1. 

Hifltoria  univeisal,  1. 

Uistoria  de  loe  Estadoe  Unidoa  y  su 
forma  de  gobiemo. 
Grupo  l^^ — Matemdticaa: 

Algebra,  1  y  li. 

Geometrfa,  1  y  1}. 

Trigonometrfa,  J. 

Agrimensura,  }. 

Aritm^tica  comercial,  }. 

Regulaciones  para  la  co7nbinaei6n  de  grwpos  y  para  obtener  loi  gradoi: 
1.  Los  estudiantes  deben  completar  para  graduarse  la  labor  de  15  afios,  es  dedr,  cua- 
tro  clases  cada  afio  durante  tree  anos  y  tres  clasee  de  un  afio.  2.  Pueden  obtener  el 
perm  iso  necesario  para  He var  cinco  clasee  o  tree  por  lo  menos  cada  semestre.  3 .  Deben 
haber  cursado  al  graduarse  doe  afios  en  loe  grupos  I  y  II,  un  afio  en  cada  uno  de  los 
otroB,  y  cuatro  aiios  en  eualquiera  oizo,  a  elecddn. 


Grupo  V. — Gienciaa: 

Botdnica,  I. 

Zoologfa,  1. 

Biologia,  I. 

Geograf^  fisica,  1« 

Ffsica,  1. 

Qufmica,  1. 

Geologk,  i. 

Astronomia,  }. 
Grupo  VI. — Miscelinea: 

Mdsica,  2. 

Dibujo  a  pulso,  2. 

Expreeion  vocal,  2. 

EjerdcioB  fisicos.  4. 
Grupo  VII. — Oficioe  y  profesiones: 

Dibujo  medLnico  y  geoaa^trico,  f. 

Educaci6n  manual,  3. 

Ciencia  dom^tica,  2. 

Administraci6n  dom^tica,  1. 

Tenedurla  de  libros,  1. 

Prdctica  comercial,  1. 

Tipograffa,  1. 

Eecritura  en  mdquina,  I. 


SBCC3I6N  CITABTA. 


LISTA  DE  LOS  PRmCIPALSS  DEPARTAMENTOS  O  ESCUELAS  DESCRITOS 
EN  LA  SBCCION  SEXTA  T  BASTINADOS  A  DIVERSOS  RAMOS  DE  ESTU- 
DIO  LIBERAL,  CIENTIFICO  T  PROFESIONAL. 


Las  seociones  caarU,  qolnta  7  aextft  ^e  «ste  boletih  especiflcan,  tan  detaBadaoMnte  oomo  €1  «8paoto  lo 
penxiit«,  laa-eon^clonw  de  ^ioitoB  tnlogkis,  imiTersidades  y  esouelas  tecmoldgicas  de  los  Estadoe  Unidfls 
que  ban  atraldo  ya  nmneroaos  astndlairtaB  flodcaqlMos  y  que  ocopan  alto  puegto  entn  las  instituciones 
•ducadoras  de  la  naoi^B.  Bn  «fca MOddn  ofraoamos  la  Usta  de  diohaa  instltaoioiies.  A  6sta  sigue  la  rela- 
oi6ii  de  los  OUTMS  que  ofrecan  y  de  los  grados,  diplomas  0  certifleados  en  departamentos  de  artes  liberales 
para  alumoos  no  fraduados,  en  esouelas  o  departamentos  para  graduados  y  en  escuelas  tecnoldglcas  o  pro- 
fesionales.  La  seocidn  quinta  es  la  daye  de  las  abroTlatiiras  osadas  oomt)nmente  para  designar  los  grados 
oonoedldos  por  todas  las  Institoeiones  mencionadas  en  el  boletf  n.  La  seccidn  sexta  oontiene  breve  relaci(3n 
d»  la  orcaoteaeldn  y  iMUidades  qaet>firacen  iMiastttualoaes  dedioadas  a  flues  tspeciales. 

LISTA  DE  LAS  INSTITUCIONES  MENCIONADAS  EN  LA  SECCldN  SEXTA. 


Alabama: 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Arizona: 

2.  University  of  Arizona. 
California: 

3.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

4.  University  of  Caliibrnia. 

5.  University  of  Southern  California. 
Colorado: 

6.  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 
Connecticut: 

7.  Yale  University. 
District  of  Columbia: 

8.  Catiiolic  University  of  America. 

9.  Georgetown  University. 

10.  George  Washington  University. 

11.  Qoward  Uuivendty. 
Hawaii: 

12.  College  of  fiawaii. 
lUinois: 

13.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

14.  UnivefBtty  of  Chicago. 

15.  Univenity  (tf  Illinois. 

16.  Norihw«sienQ  XMiv^sity. 
Indiana: 

17.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

18.  Purdue  University. 
Iowa: 

19.  Iowa  State  College. 

20.  State  University  of  Iowa. 


Louisiana: 

21.  Louisiana  State  University. 

22.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
Maryland: 

23.  Groucher  College. 

24.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Majssachusetts: 

25.  Clark  University  and  Clark  Col- 

lege. 

26.  Harvard  University. 

27.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

28.  Massachusetts  Institute   of  Tech- 

nology. 

29.  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

30.  Simmons  College. 

31.  Smith  College. 

32.  Tufts  College. 

33.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Michigan: 

34.  Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

35.  University  of  Michigan. 
Minnesota: 

36.  University  of  Minnesota. 
Missouri: 

37.  St.  Louis  University. 

38.  University  of  Missouri. 

39.  Washington  University. 
Nebraska: 

40.  University  of  Nebraska. 
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New  Hampshire: 

41.  Dartmouth  College. 

New  Jersey: 

42.  Princeton  University. 

43.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

New  York: 

44.  Columbia  University. 

45.  Cornell  University. 

46.  New  York  University. 

47.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Ohio: 

48.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

49.  Ohio  State  University. 

50.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Oregon: 

51.  University  of  Oregon. 


Pennsylvania: 

52.  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

53.  Lehigh  University. 

54.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

55.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
South  Carolina: 

56.  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
Tennessee: 

57.  George      Peabody      College      for 

Teachers. 

58.  Vanderbilt  University. 
Virginia: 

59.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

60.  University  of  Viiiginia. 
Washington: 

61.  University  of  Washington. 
Wisconsin: 

62.  University  of  Wisconsin. 


DEPARTAMENTOS,  COLEGIOS  O  ESCUELAS  DE  ARTES  Y  CIENCLAS  PAJtA 

ALUMNOS  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Qrados:  B.  A.,  B.  C,  B.  FU.,  B.  Lit.,  B.  C.  Gen.,  B.  C.  Puras;  diplomas. 

1.  Bryn  Mawr  College  (Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduadoe) — B.  A.  (cuatio 
afios). 

2.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  filosoffa — departamento  para  iu>  ga- 

duados) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  Fil.  (cuatro  afios). 
(Escuela  de  letras — departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B. 

Lit.  (cuatro  afios), 
(Escuela   de   ciencias — departamento    para  no  graduados) — B.  C.  (cuatio 

afios),  B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 
(Colegio  Trinidad — departamento  para  no  graduadoe) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios), 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  Lit.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  Clark  College — B.  A.  (tres  afios). 

4.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  par^no  graduados) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

5.  Columbia  University  (Colegio  Columbia)— B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Colegio  Bdmard) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  Cornell  University  (Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

7.  Dartmouth  College  (Departamento  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  alumnos  no  gradua- 

dos)— B.  A.  (cuatro  anos),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

8.  George  Washington  University  (Colegio  Columbian) — B.  A.  (cuatro afios). 

9.  Georgetown  University  (El  colegio — departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  A. 

(cuatro  anos),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

10.  Goucher  College  (Departamento  para  no  giaduadoe) —  B.  A.  cuatro  afios). 

11.  Harvard  University  (Colegio  Harvard)— B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  0.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Colegio  Rddcliffe — departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B,  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

12.  Howard  University  (Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  0. 

(cuatro  anos). 

13.  Jolins  Hopkins  University  (Facultad  de  filosoffa) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

14.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios), 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

15.  Loland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  A. 

(cuatro  afios). 
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16.  LouisiaDa  State  Univereity  (Departamento  de  artes  y  ciencias) — ^B.  A.  (cuatro 

afioe). 

17.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  A. 

(Ciencias  generales)  (cuatro  afios). 

18.  Mount  Holyoke  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  A.  (cuatro  anos). 

19.  New  York  University  (Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias  puras) — B.  A.  (cuatro  anos), 

B.  C.  en  ciencias  puras  (cuatro  afios). 
(Col^o  Washington  Square) — B.  A.  (ocho  aiXos),  B.  C.  (echo  afios). 

20.  Northwestern  University  (Colegio  de  artes  liberales) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

21.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  artes,  ciencias  y  filosoffa) — ^B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Escuela  de  ciencias  naturales) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

22.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Escuela  de  artes  liberales)— B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

.  ^(Escuela  de  ciencias  naturales) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

23.  Princeton  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — 1^  A.  (cuatro  afios), 

B.  Lit.  (cuatro  afios),  B.C.  (cuatro  afios). 

24.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

25.  Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College  (Departamento  para  alumnoe  no  graduados) — 

B.  A.  (cuatro  afioe). 

26.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  A. 

(cuatro  afios). 

27.  St.  Louis  University  (Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias) — ^B,  A.  (cuatro  afioe),  B.  0. 

(cuatro  afios). 
(Escuela  de  filosoffa  y  ciencias). 

28.  Simmons  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios),  diploma 
(curso  corto). 

29.  Smith  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios).   '^'• 

30.  State  University  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  artea  liberales) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C. 

(seis  afios  curso  combinado). 

31.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  de  artes  liberales) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Colegio  Jackson) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

32.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios), 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 
(Colegio  conmemorativo  de  H.  Sophie  Newcomb) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

33.  University  of  Arizona  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios), 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

34.  University  of  California  (Colegio  de  letras) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Colegio  de  ciencias  naturales) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

35.  University  of  Chicago  (Colegio8)~B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  Fil. 

(cuatro  afios). 

36.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Colegio  McMicken  de  artes  liberates) — B.  A.  (cuatro 

afios). 

37.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias  liberales) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios), 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

38.  University  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  literatura,  artes  y  ciencias) — B.  A.  (cuatro 

afios),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 
89.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ciencias,  literatura  y  artes) — B.  A.  (cuatro 
afios),  B.  C.  (artes  y  medicina  combinadas)  (cuatro  afios). 

40.  University  of  Missouri  (Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias) — ^B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Escuela  de  minas  y  metalurgia) — B.  C.  en  ciencias  generales  (cuatro  afios). 

41.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  artes  liberales) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  0. 

(cuatro  afioe). 

42.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  artes  y  letras)— B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  Lit. 

(cuatro  afios),  B.  Fil.  (cuatro  afioe). 
(Colegio  de  ciencias) — B.  C.  (cuatro  anos). 
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43.  University  of  Oregon  (Golegio  de  litemtuia^  ciencias  y  artes) — B.  A.  (cuatro 

anos). 

44.  Univereity  of  PennBylvania  (Departamento  de  artes  y  cienciaB  para  no  gradua- 

doe) — ^B.  A.  (cuatro  afioe). 

45.  University  of  Southern  Califoniia  (Col^o  de  artes  liberalee — departamento  para 

no  graduados) — B.  A.  (cuatro  anos),  B.  C.  (cuatro    afios). 

46.  University  of  Virginia  (El  colegio) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afioe),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afioa). 

47.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  artes  liberales) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Colegio  de  ciencias) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afioe), 
(Colegio  de  minas) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  anos). 

48.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Colegio  de  letras  y  ciencias) — B.  A,  (cuatro  aflos),  B. 

Fil.  (dos  afios). 

49.  Vanderbilt  University  (El  colegio) — ^B.  A.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  (cuatro  anos). 

60.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (El  colegio) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

61.  Worcester  Porytechnic   Institute   (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.   C. 

(cuatro  afios). 

62.  Yale  University  (Colegio  Yale) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Escuela  cientffica  Sheffield) — B.  Fil.  (tree  afios). 

BSCUELAS,   DBPARTAMENTOS   O   C0LEGI08   DE   ARTES   T  CIENCIAS 

PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Gndos:  M.  C,  M.  A.,  M.  YH.,  Dr.  Fa,  1£.  Lit.,  Dr.  C,  sto. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Escuela  para  graduados)— M.  C.  (un  afio). 

2.  Armour  In8titute  of  Technolpgy  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  (un  afio). 

3.  Bryn  Mawr  College  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (uno  a  tfes  adkos\ 

Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  (un  afio). 
6.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  filoeofia— departamento  para  gra- 
duados)— ^M.  Fil.  (dos  anos),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 

(Escuela  de  letras — departamento  para  gradu&dos) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  Lit. 

(dos  afios),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afioe),  Dr.  Lit.  (tres  afioe). 
(Eaciiela  de  ciencias — departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr. 

C.  (tres  afios),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios),  M.  C.  (dos  afioe). 
(Colegio  Trinidad — departamento  para  graduados)— Jd.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C. 

(un  ano). 

6.  Clark  University— M.  A.  (unafto),  Dr.  Fil.  (tree  afios). 

7.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  (un  afio). 

5.  Columbia  University  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio).    Dr.  Fil. 

(dos  afios). 
9.  Cornell  University  (Escuela  para  graduados)— M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tree  afios). 

10.  Dartmouth  College  (Departamento  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un 

afio). 

11.  George  Washington  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — }L  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C 

(un  aiio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  anos). 

12.  Georgetown  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (unafio),  M.  C.  (un  aiiO;, 

Dr.  FU.  (dosiinos). 

13.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  graduados) — IL  A.  (un  afio), 

Dr.  Fil.  (dos  anos). 
(Escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada  para  graduados)— M.  C.  (dos  afios),  Dr.  C.  (dos 

anos). 
(Colegio  Radcliffe — departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio).  Dr.  Fil. 

(dos  anos). 

14.  Iowa  State  College  (Departamento  para  graduados) — M.  C.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil. 

(tres  afios). 
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15.  Jotuw  Hopkins  HaiveiBaty  (D^Motameiito  paara  graduados) — M.  A.  (dee  anQB)i  Di, 

Fil.  (tree  alios). 

16.  Lehigh  Umvecsit^  (Depftrtamento  paia  graduados)— M.  A^  (nn  a£k^),  U.  0.  (nn 

afio). 

17.  Lelarad  Btaaford    Juaior  UniveEaity    (DeparUoneiuto  pata  graduados) — M.  A. 

(un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 

18.  Leujsiaiia  -State  UBivocBifcy  (Escu^a  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (uno  o  doe  afios)^ 

M.  C.  (uno  0  dos  afios). 

19.  Mount  Holyoke  Odlege  (Departamento  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (un  afio). 

20.  New  York  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  €.  (un  afio), 

Dor.  Fil.  (tees  afios),  Dr.  C.  (tres  afios). 

21.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil. 

(tres  afios). 

22.  Ohio  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  G.  (un  afio), 

Dr.  Fil.  (ta«s  Afios). 

23.  Pennsylvaaia  State  College  (De^artameaito  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.,  M.  C,  I. 

Civ.,  I.  Mec.,  I.  Elec,  I.  M. 

24.  Princeton  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (dos  afios). 

25.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  graduados) — M.  0.  (un  aiio). 

26.  Randolph-Macon    Woman's   College  (Departamento    para    graduados) — M.    A. 

(un  afio). 

27.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.(un  afio), 

Dr.  Fil.  (tres afios),  Dr.  €.  (tres  afios). 

28.  Simmons  College  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  (un  afio). 

29.  Smith  College  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres 

afios). 

30.  State  College  of  Iowa  (Colegio  para  graduados) — M.  C.  (un  afio),  M.  A.  (un  afio), 

Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 

51.  Tufts  College  (EscueL^^ara  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un  afio). 

52.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio), 

M.  C.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  anos). 

53.  University  of  Arizona  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un  afio). 

34.  University  of  California  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  Lit.  (im 

afio),  M.  C.  (unafio),  Dr.  Fil.  (dos  anos). 

35.  University  of  Chicago  (Escuela  de  artes  y  literatura  para  graduados  y  escuela 

Ogden  de  ciencdas) — M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un  afio).  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 

36.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil. 

(tres  afios). 

37.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un  ano). 

Dr.  Fil.  (tres anos). 

38.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un  afio). 

Dr.  Fil.  (tres afios),  Dr.  C.  (tres  afios). 

39.  University  of  Minnesota  (Escuela  para  graduados)— M.  A.  (un  ano),  M.  C.  (un 

afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres anos),  Dr.  C.  (tres  afios). 

40.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (im  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres 

afios). 

41.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (tin  afio).  Dr.  Fil.  (tres 

.afios). 

42.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  Fil.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil. 

(tres  afios). 

43.  University  of  Oregon  (Escuela  para  graduados), — M.  A.  (im  afio),  M.  C.  (un  afio). 

44.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un 

afio).  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 
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45.  University  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  artes  liberales — departamento  para 

graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio). 

46.  University  of  Virginia  (Departamento  para  graduados)— M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C. 

(un  afio),  Dr.  Fil,  (tres  afios). 

47.  University  of  Washington  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un 

afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 

48.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C.  (un 

afio),  M.  Fil.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 

49.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  M.  C. 

(un  afio).  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios),  Dr.  C.  (tres  afios). 

50.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (El  colegio) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tres 

afios). 

51.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  (un  afio), 

Dr.  C.  (tres  afios). 

52.  Yale  University  (Escuela  cientffica  Sheffield)— M.  C.  (dos  afios). 

(Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  A.  (dos  afios).  Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 


CURSOS  DE  INGENIERIa. 

COLEGIOS,     DEFARTAMENTOS,     ESCUELA8     O     DIVI6IONE8     DB     INGENIERfA     GENERAL. 

(IncI'jy^Ddose  tambi^n  dos  o  mAs  ramos  espedales  de  ingenlerla.) 

PARA  ALUMNOS  XO  GRADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  C,  B.  C.  en  I.  M.  y  Met.,  B.  C.  en  I.,  B.  I.,  B.  C.  enCer.,  B.  I.  Cor.,  B.  C.  en  Dibujo oonstnictiTO^ 

B.  C.  en  I.  oonstructivo,  B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  y  en  I.  Elte. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa  y  minas) — B.  0.  (cuatro 

afios). 

2.  Clemson  Agricultural  College  (Departamento  para  aluamos  no  graduados) — B.  €• 

en  I.  Mec.  y  en  I.  EK»c.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  Howard  University  (Escuela  de  arte  manual  y  ciencias  aplicadas) — B.  C.  en  I. 

(cuatro  afios). 

4.  Iowa  State  College  (Divifli6n  de  ingcnierfa) — B.  C.  en  Cer.  (cuatro afios),  B.  C.  en 

Dib.  Const. — (cuatro  afios). 

5.  Johns  Hopkins  University  ^Departamento  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  Louisiana  State  University  (Departamento  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

7.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  C. 

(cuatro  afios),  (Ingenierfa  de  minas  y  metaldrgica). 

8.  Northwestern  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

9.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  I.  Cer.  (cuatro  afios). 

10.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

11.  Stato  University  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  ciencias  aplicadas) — B.  I.  (cuatro  afios), 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

12.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  Const,  (cuatro  afios). 

13.  University  of  Arizona  (Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados) — B.  C.  en  I.  M. 

y  Met.  (cuatro  afios). 

14.  University  of  California  (Colegio  de  mecanica)  B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  y  El^c.  (cuatro 

y  cinco  afios). 

(Colegio  de  ingenierfa  civil) — B.  C.  en  ingenierfa  ferroviaria,  I.  sanitaria,  I. 
de  irrigaci6n  (cuatro  y  cinco  afios). 

15.  University  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa  y  arquitcctura) — B.  C.  en  I.  (cuatio 

afios). 

16.  Tniversity  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa  y  de  art«s  mecilnicas) — B.  C.  en  I. 

(cuatro  afios). 
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CU1CB08  PARA  QBADVAD08.      • 

Grados:  M.  C,  M.  C.  en  I.,  M.  C.  (con  menci6n  en  ramo  especial),  B.  C,  y  B.  C.  en  ramo  esx>eclal,  Dr.  Fll., 

Br.  I.,  I.  Cer. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisi6n  de  ingenieria) — B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramo  especial  (cinco 

aflos). 
(Divi8i6n  de  ciencia  industrial) — B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramo  especial  (cinco  anos). 

2.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Departamento  de  ingenieria) — Dr.  Fil.  (tree  anos). 

3.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  graduadoe) — M.  C. 

(un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tree  aflos),  Dr.  I.  (tres  afios). 

4.  Ohio  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — I.  Cer.  (cinco  a  ocho  anos), 

M.  C.  I.  (cuatro  o  cinco  aiios}. 

5.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — Dr.  en  I. 

(tres  anos). 

6.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  C.  (con  menci6n  en  ramo 

especial)  (un  afio). 

7.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  C.  I.  (un  aflo). 

8.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  ingenieria) — Dr.  Fil.  tres  afios). 

COLEOI08,   ESCUELAS  O  DEPARTAHENTOS  DE  INGENIERLa.  QUfMICA. 

CURSOS  PARA  ALUHN08  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  C.  en  I.  Q.,  I.  Q.,  B.  I.  Q.,  B.  C,  B.  I. 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados)^ 

B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  C.  en 

I.  Q.  (cuatro  afioe). 

3.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias — Departamento  para  no 

graduados) — B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

4.  Columbia  University  (Escuela  de  qulmica) — I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

5.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  de  ingenieria) — B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

7.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  0, 

(cuatro  afios). 

8.  New  York  University  (Escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada) — B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

9.  Ohio  State  University  (Col^io  de  ingenieria) — B.  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios.) 

10.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  par^  no  graduados) — B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro 

afioe). 

11.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — I.   Q, 

(cuatro  afios). 

12.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  de  ingenieria) — B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

13.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  de  tecnologla) — B.  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

14.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Cologio  de  ingenieria)— ^B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios  de 

curso  te6rico),  I.  Q.  (cinco  afios  de  curso  cooperative). 

15.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  de  ingenieria) — I.  Q.  (tres  afioe). 

16.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  ingenieria) — I.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

17.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  cientlfica  Towne) — B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro 

afios). 

18.  University  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  artes  liberales — Departamento  para 

alumnos  no  graduados) — Curso  de  dos  afios. 

19.  University  of  Virginia  (Departamento  de  ingenieria) — I.  Q.  (cuatro  afioe). 

20.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  ingenieria) — B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afioe) 
B.  C.  (cuatro  afioe). 

21.  University  of  Wisconsin  XColegio  de  ingenieria) — B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro  afioe). 

22.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  ingenieria) — ^B.  I.  (cuatro  afioe). 

23.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  ingenieria)— B.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (cuatro 

afioe). 
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COBS08  FAMA  OKASITAIKM. 

Qndm:  M.  G.  «a  I.  Q.,  M.  I.  Q.,  X.  Q. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  p^ra  graduadoe) — I.  Q.  (un  afio). 

2.  Annour  Institute  of  Technology  (DepartameDto  para  graduadoe) — I.  Q.  (tree  afios). 

3.  Case  School  of  Applied   Science   (Departamento  para  graduadoe) — I.  Q.  (tres 

afioe). 

4.  Leland  StanfMxi  Junior  UniverBity  (Departamento  para  graduadoe) — I.  Q.  (un 

ano). 

5.  Louisiana  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduadoe) — I.  Q.  (uno  o  doe  afioe). 

6.  New  York  UniverBity  (Escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada) — I.  Q.  (tin  afio). 

7.  Ohio  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduadoe) — I.  Q.  (dnco  a  odio  afioe). 

8.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  graduadoe) — I.  Q.  (nn  aHo). 

9.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduadoe)— M.  I.  Q.  (un 

afio). 

10.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Departamento  de  eetudioe  para  gradnados) — 

I.  Q.)  uno  0  doe  afios). 

11.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduadoe) — I.  Q. 

12.  Univernty  oi  Minneeota  (Eecuela  de  quimica — carao  en  qulmica  ftpliotdA) — I.  Q. 

(cinco  afios). 

13.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  ingenierla) — M.  C.  en  I.  Q.  (un  afio). 

14.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^I.  Q.  (uno  a  tres  afioe). 

15.  Washington  Univermty  (St.  Louis)  (Eecuela  de  iogenieria)-— I.  Q.  (tree  afioe). 

16.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduadoe) — I.  Q.  (unafio). 

DBPARTAMENTOS,    ESCUBLAS,   COLEOIOS   O  OIVISIONE8   DB  DiSQSNO£biA  CIVIL. 

CmUOB  PABX  ALVMN06  MO  OBADUAfKlB. 

■  Qrados:  B.  C.  ©n  I.  Civ..  B.  C,  B.  C.  I.,  B.  L.  I.  CIt. 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe)) — ^B.  G.  ^i  L 

Civ.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  ( -aee  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

(cuatro  afioe). 

3.  Catholic  Universitty  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias — departamento  para  no 

graduados) — B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro  anos). 

4.  Clemson  Agricultural  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

(cuatro  anos.). 
6.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro 
anos). 

6.  Columbia  LTniversity  (Eecuela  de  ingenierfa) — I.  Civ.  (cuatro  afios). 

7.  Cornell  University  (Coloj^o  de  ingenieria  civil) — 1.  Civ.  (cuatro  o  cinco  afios). 

8.  (leorge  Washington  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro 

anos). 

5.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I  Civ.  (cuatro  afios). 

10.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — I  Civ.  (cuatro  anos). 

11.  Massadiusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe) — B.  C. 

cuatro  anos). 

12.  New  York  University  (Esc^uela  de  ciencia  aplicada)  — B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro 

afios) . 

13.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  ingenieria) — ^B.  I.  Civ.  (cuatro  afioe). 

14.  Princeton  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — I.  Civ.  (cuatro  afioe). 

15.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)) — B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro 

afios). 

16.  Ilensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  iko  graduadoe) — I.  Cir. 

(cuatro  anos). 
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17.  Tufts  CoUege  (fiacuda  de  ingeniaila)— B.  0.  esi  I.  Oiv.  (cuatro  afLoe). 

18.  Tulane  Univendty  of  Louisiana  (Cokgio  de  tecnolqgCa)— tB .  I.  OLv.  (cuatro  afios) . 

19.  University  of  Arizona  (Bepartamento  paranograduadoa)— B.  C.  en  I.  Giv.  (cuatro 

a£bM). 

20.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (curso  tedrico  de 

euateoaflos)— il.  Civ.  (curso  cooperative  de  cinco  aiLoe). 

21.  University  of  Illinois  (Col^o  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro  afloe). 

22.  University  of  Missouri  (Bscui^a  de  ingenieria) — ^I.  Civ.  (tres  afios). 

(Escuela  de  minas  y  metalurgia) — B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro  afios). 

23.  Univemity of  Nebraska  (Col^odeingenietf a) — ^I.  Giv.  (cuatro  afios). 

24.  University  of  Notre  I>ame  (Colegio  de  ingenierla) — ^I.  (Xv.  (cuatro  afios). 

25.  Umvenaity  of  Pennsylvania  (Uscuela  cientlfica  Towne) — ^B.  G.  en  I.  Giv.  (cuatro 

afios). 

26.  University  of  Virginia  (Departamento  de  ingenierfa) — I.  Civ.  (cuatro  afios). 

27.  University  of  WashJiigton  (Colegio  de  ingenierla) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro  afioB)^ 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

28.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cuatro  afios). 

29.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  ingenierla) — ^B.  I.  (cuatro  anoe). 

30.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

(cuatro  afios). 

CTTRSOa  PABA  6RADVAD0S. 

Gndos:  B.  C.  an  I.  Giv.,  M.  C.  en  I.  Giv.,  L  CIt.,  H.  I.  CIt. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  paragraduados) — ^I.  Civ.^un  afio). 

2.  AxmDUj  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  graduadoa) — ^I.  Giv.  (tres 

afios). 

3.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  giaduados) — ^I.  Civ.  (tres 

afios). 

4.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias — departamento  para  gra- 

dnados)— I.  Civ.  (dos afios). 

5.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  para  graduados) — J.  Civ.  (un  afia). 

6.  Cornell  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  I.  Civ.  (un  afio). 

7.  Darmouth  Coll^^e  (Escuela  Thaye-  de  ingenierla  civil) — I.  Civ.  (dos  afios). 

8.  George  Washington  University  (Escuela  de  estudios  para  graduados) — I.  Ciy. 

(un  afio). 

9.  Harvard  Univenity  (Escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada  para  graduados) — ^M.  I.  Civ. 

(dos  afios). 

10.  Howard  Umversity  (Escuela  de  arte  manual  y  ciencia  aplicada) — ^I.  Civ.  (dos 

afios). 

11.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisi6n  de  ingenierla) — B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (cineo  afios),  I.  Civ. 

(cinco  0  seis  afios). 

12.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Departamento  de  ingenierfa) — M.  I.  Civ.  (dos  afios). 

13.  Lekuid  Stanford  Junior  University  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  Civ.  (ua 

aik)). 

14.  Louisiana  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — I.  Civ.  (uno  o  dos  anos). 

15.  New  York  University  (Escuela  de  ciencia  apticada) — I.  Civ.  (un  afio). 

16.  Northwestern  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierla) — I.  Oiv.  (cinco  afios). 

17.  Ohio  State  University  (Escu^ela  para  graduados) — ^I.  Civ.  (cinco  a  echo  afios). 

18.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Departamento  para  graduados)— I.  Civ. 

19.  Puidue  University  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  Civ.  (un  afio). 

20.  Kensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  I.  Civ. 

(un  afio). 

21.  Tuiane  University  of  Louisiana  (Departamento  de  estudios  para  graduados)— 

I.  Civ.  (uno  o  dos  afios). 
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22.  University  of  California  (Escuela  para  graduados) — I.  Civ.  (tree  afloe). 

23.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  para  graduados)— I.  Civ.  (tres  afios). 

24.  University  of  Michigan  (Esctiela  para  graduados)-^!.  Civ. 

25.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa  y  artes  mecAnicas) — I.  Civ.  (cinco 

ailos). 

26.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  para  graduados) — M.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (un  afio),  I. 

Civ.  (un  afio). 

27.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— M.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  (un  afio),  I. 

Civ.  (uno  o  dos  anos). 

28.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  p'ara  graduados) — I.  Civ.  (uno  a  tres  afios). 

29.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  ingenierfa) — I.  Civ.  (un  afio). 

30.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa) — I.  Civ.  (tres  afioe). 

31.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  Civ.  (un 

afio). 

32.  Yale  University  (Escuela  cientffica  Sheffield) — I.  Civ.  (cinco  afios). 

DEPART  AM  ENTOS,     ESCUELAS,     DIVISION  ES    O    COLEOIOS    DE    INGENIERIa    EL^CTRICA. 

CURSOS  PARA  ALU1INOS  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.,  B.  C,  B.  I.  El^.,  I.  E16c.,  B.  L 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  C.  en  I. 

El^c.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  C.  en  I. 

El^.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias — departamento  para  no 

graduados) — B.  C.  en  I.  El^c.  (cuatro  afios). 

4.  Columbia  University  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa) — I.  El^.  (cuatro  afioe). 

6.  George  Washington  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  El^.  (cuatro 
afios). 

6.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisi6n  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  El^c.  (cuatro  afios). 

7.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — I.  E16c.  (cuatro  afioe). 

8.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  O* 

(cuatro  afios). 

9.  Northwestern  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — I.  El^c.  (cuatro  afioe). 

10.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  I.  E16c,  (cuatro  afioe). 

11.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  El^c.  (cuatro 

anos). 

12.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  C.  en  I.  El^c.  (cuatro 

afios). 

13.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— I.  El^c 

(cuatro  afios). 

14.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  El^^c.  (cuatro  afios). 

15.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  de  tecnologfa) — ^B.  I.  El^c.  (cuatro  afioe). 

16.  University  of  Arizona  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  C.  en  I.  E16c. 

(cuatro  afios). 

17.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  El^c.  (curso  te6rico 

de  cuatro  afios),  I.  E16c.  (curso  cooperative  de  cinco  afios). 

18.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  El^c.  (cuatro  aftoe). 

19.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa)- 1.  El^c.  (tres  afios). 

20.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  E16c.  (cuatro  afios). 

21.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  cientffica  Towne)— B.  C.  en  I.  E16c.  (cuatro 

afios). 

22.  University  of  Vii^inia  (Departamento  de  ingenierfa)— I.  E16c.  (cuatro  afios). 
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23.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  ingenieria)— B.  C.  en  I.  El^c.  (cuatro  afios), 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afLos). 

24.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Colegio  de  ingenieria) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  E16c.  (cuatro  anos). 

25.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  ingenieria) — B.  I.  (cuatro  anoe). 

26.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  ingenieria — ^B.  C.  en  I.  El^c. 

(cuatro  afios). 

CUBSOS  PARA  ORADUADOe.  * 

Orados:  B.  C.  en  I.  Eldc.,  M.  C.  en  I.  El^c,  I.  El^c,  M.  I.  EliSc. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  El^c.  (un 

ano). 

2.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  El^c.  (tree 

afios). 

3.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  El^c.  (trea 

afios). 

4.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias — departamento  para  gradua- 

dos)— I.  El^c,  (dos  afios). 

5.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  El^c.  (un  afio). 

6.  George  Washington  University  (Escuela  de  estudios  para  graduados) — I.  E16c. 

(un  afio). 

7.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada  para  graduados) — ^M.  I.  El^c. 

(dos  afios). 

8.  Howard  University  (Escuela  de  arte  manual  y  ciencia  aplicada) — I.  E14c.  (dos 

afios). 

9.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  de  ingenieria) — B.  C.  en  I.  E14c.  (cinco  afios),  I. 

E16c.  (cinco  o  seis  afios). 

10.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Departamento  de  ingenieria) — ^M.  I.  El^c.  (dos  afios). 

11.  Leland  6tanford  Junior  University  (Departamento  para  graduadoB)— I.  £1^ 

(un  afio). 

12.  Louisiana  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — I.  E16c.  (uno  o  dos  afios). 

13.  Northwestern  University  (Colegio  de  ingenieria)— I.  El^c-  (cincO  afios). 

14.  Ohio  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — I.  El^c^  (cinco  a  ocho  afios). 

15.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  El^. 

16.  Princeton  University  (Escuela  de  ingenieria  electrica) — I.  E16c.  (dos  afioe). 

17.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  El^c.  (un  afio). 

18.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  I.  El^c. 

(un  afio). 

19.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Departamento  de  estudios  para  graduados) 

I.  El^c.  (uno  o  dos  afios). 

20.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  para  graduados) — \.  El^c.  (tres  afios). 

21.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados) — I.  E16c. 

22.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ingenieria  y  artes  mecdnicas) — I.  El^c.  (dnco 

afios). 

23.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  en  I.  El^c.  (un  afio),  I. 

El^c.  (un  afio). 

24.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  ingenieria) — M.  C.  en  I.  E16c.  (un  afio),  I. 

El^c.  (uno  o  dos  afios). 

25.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  para  graduados) — I.  E16c.  (uno  a  tres  afios). 

26.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  ingenieria) — I.  E16c.  (un  afio). 

27.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  ingenieria) — I.  E16c.  (tres  afios). 
28-  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  E16c.  (un 

afio). 
29.   Yale  University  (Escuela  cientffica  Sheffield)— I.  El^c.  (cinco  anoe). 
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BJSPAATAMENTOS,    E8CUELAB,    COLCfllOa,     UYISIOMiBS    O    1V8TITOTD8    fiX    WOSKIBrU 

MECANIOA. 

CUUM  PABii  AI4I1CVOB  MO  ^UBVUKM. 

Ondos:  B.  G.  en  I.  Mec.,  B.  C,  I.  Mee.,  B.  I.  Mec.,  B.X 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Teclmology  (Departamento  para  no  graduiido8)~B.  G.  en  I. 

Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  i^o  graduadoe) — B.  G.  en  I. 

Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 
8.  Catholic  Univeoity  of  America  (Bscnela  de  deDdao— departameDto  pan  no 
graduadoe) — B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

4.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (coalio 

afios). 

5.  Columbia  Univenity  (Esciela  de  tngenierfa) — I.  Mec.  (euatro  a&oe). 

6.  Cornell  University  (Colegio  Sibley  de  ingenierfa  medtnica  y  de  artes  Tnecfaicas)— 

I.  Mec.  (cuatzo  o  cinco  afios). 

7.  George  Washington  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (cuatro 

afios). 

8.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisidsi  de  ingenieria)— B.  G.  en  I.  Mec.  (euatro  aftos). 

9.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe)— I.  Mec.  (cnatro  alios). 
10.  Maosachueetts  Institute  of  Technokgy  (D^artamento  paca  no  graduades) — B.  C. 

(cuatro  afios). 
U.  New  York  Univenity  (Escuela  de  cienda  aplicada)— B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (imatio 
afios). 

12.  Ohio  State  Uidveraity  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  I.  Mec.  (cuatro  allee). 

13.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (cua&o 

afios). 

14.  Rensselaer  Polyteehniq  Institute  (D^artamento  pan  no  graduadoe)— I.  ilea, 

(cuatro  afios). 

15.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology— I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

16.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

17.  Tulane  Univenity  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  de  tecnologfa)— B.  I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

18.  University  of  Arizona  (D^artaniento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  G.  oi  I.  Mec. 

(cuatro  afios). 

19.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (curso  tedrico  de 

cuatro  aftos)— I.  Mec.  (curso  cooperativo  de  cinco  aftos). 

20.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— H.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

21.  Univefsity  of  MisBouri  (Escuela  de  ingeoierla)— I.  Mec.  (tres  afios). 

22.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

23.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

24.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  cientffica  Towne)— B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (cuatro 

afios). 

25.  University  of  Virginia  (Departamento  do  ingenierfa) — I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

26.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  ingoiierfa)— B.  0.  en  I.  Mec.  (cuatro  ano8>, 

B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

27.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)- B.  C.  «i  I.  Mec.  (cuatro  afios). 

28.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  ingenierfa)- B.  I.  (cuatro  afios). 

29.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa)— B.  G.  en  I.  Mec. 

(cuatro  anos). 

CVB80A  PAKA  QBADVADOl. 

Orados:  B.  C.  en  I.  ICec.,  M.  C.  an  I.  Mec.,  I.  Mec.,  M.  L  Mae. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute   (Departamento   para  graduadoe) — I.  Mec.  (tin 

aiio). 

2.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  graduados)— I.  Mec.  (t 

afios). 
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8.  Case  School  of  Applied  Scieoce  (Depaitun^itD  ]>ara  graduados)— I.  Mec.  (tree 
afios). 

4.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Eecuela  de  ciencias— departamento  para  gra- 

duadoB) — ^I.  M«c.  (doB  afios). 

5.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  para  graduados)— I.  Mec.  (un  a£o). 

6.  Cornell  University  (fiaeueia  pant  graduados)— M.  I.  Mec.  (im  afU>). 

7.  George  WasfaiBigtoii  UnivezBity  (Eecuela  de  estuJios  para  graduados) — I.  Mec. 

(un  a&>). 

8.  Harvard  UniveiBity  fEscuda  de  ciescia  aplicada  para  graduados)— M.  L  Mec. 

(doe  afios),  L  Mec.  (dos  afios). 

9.  Howard  University  (Escuela  de  arte  manual  y  ciencia  aplicada)— I.  Mec.  (dos 

afios). 

10.  Iowa  State  College  (Diviaidn  de  ingenieria)— B.  0.  en  I.  Mec.  (cinco  afios),  I.  Mec. 

(cinco  o  seis  afios). 

11.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Departamento  de  in|:enierfa)— M.  I.  Mec.  (dos  afios). 

12.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univ^naity  (Departamento  para  graduados).— I.  Mec. 

(un  afio). 

13.  Louisiana  State  University  (£scuela  para  graduados)— I.  Mec.  (uno  o  dos  afios). 

14.  New  York  State  Univezsity  (Escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada)— I.  Mec.  (un  afio). 

15.  Ohio  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduados)-^!.  Mec.  (cinco  a  echo  afios). 

16.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Departamento  para  graduados)— I.  Mec. 

17.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  graduados)— I.  Mec.  (un  afio). 

18.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados)- M.  I.  Mec 

(un  afk)). 

19.  Tulane  Undvensity  ol  Louudana  (DepartajBento  de  estudios  paia  graduados)— I. 

Mec.  (uno  o  dos  afios). 

20.  University  of  California  (Escuela  para  graduados)— I.  Med.  (tres  aSos). 

21.  UniveiiBity  of  IQinais  (Escuela  para  graduados)— I.  Mec.  (tres  afios). 

22.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados)— I.  Mec. 

23.  UniveiBity  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ingenieria  y  artes  mecdnicas) — I.  Mec.  (cinco 

afios). 

24.  University  of  Nebraska  (Codegio  para  graduados)— M.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  (un  afio), 

I.  Mec.  (unafio). 

25.  I'niversity  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  ingenieria)— M.  0.  en  I.  Mec.  (un  afio),  I. 

Mec.  (uno  o  dos  afios). 

26.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  para  graduados) — I.  Mec.  (uno  a  tres  afios). 

27.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  ingenierfa)— I.  Mec.  (un  afio). 

28.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  ingenierfa)— I.  Mec.  (tres  afios). 

29.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados)— I.  Mec.  (un 

afio). 

30.  Yale  University  (Escuela  cientlfica  Sheffield)— I.  Mec.  (cinco  afios)). 

ff 

BfiOrSLA.S,   DBPARTAlfSNTOS  O  OOLBOIOB  DB  INOBNIBSfA  METALT^BOICA. 

CUltflOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Qrados:  B.  C.  en  Metalurgia,  B.  C.  en  I.  Met.,  I.  Met.,  I.  ElA;.  Met. 

1.  Case  School  otf  Applied  Science  (Departame&to  para  no  graduados)— B.  C.  en  Met. 

(cuatro  afios). 

2.  Columbia  University  (Escuela  de  minas)— I.  Met.  (cuatro  afios). 

3    Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)- 1.  Met.  (cuatro  afios)^ 
El^c.  Met.  (cuatro  afios). 

4.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— I.  Met.  (curso  cooperative  de 

cinco  afios). 

5.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  de  minas  y  metalurgia)- B.  C.  Met.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  University  of  Washington  (Escuela  de  minas)— B.  C.  en  I.  Met.  (cuatro  afioe). 
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CVBSOS  PABA  OKADUADOfl. 

Q'ados:  Jngeniero  met&Mrgico: 

1.  Harvard  University  (Escuda  de  ciencia  aplicada  para  graduadoe)— I.  Met.  (doe 

anofi). 

2.  University  of  California  (Eecuela  para  graduados)— I.  Met.  (tree  afioe). 

3.  University  of  Minnesota  (Eacuela  de  minas)— I.  Met.  (cinco  afios). 

4.  University  of  Missouri  (Esciiela  de  minas  y  metalurgia) — I.  Met.  (un  afio). 
6.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  minas)—!.  Met.  (tree  afioe). 

6.  Yale  University  (Escuela  cientffica  Sh(?ffield)— I.  Met.  (cinco  afioe). 

COLEGIOS,  E8CUELA8,  DIVI6I0NES  O  DEPARTAMENTOS  DE  INGEKIERfA  DE  MINAB. 

CURSC8  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Grades:  B.  C.  en  I.  M.,  I.  M.,  B.  I.  M.,  B.  C,  B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  de  minas  decarbdn. 

1.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe)— B.  0.  en  I. 

M.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines— I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe). 

3.  Columbia  University  (Escuela  de  minas)— I.  M.  (cuatro  afios). 

4.  Iowa  State  College  (Di\Tsi6n  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe). 

5.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe) — I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe). 

6.  Michigan  College  of  Mines— I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe),  B.C.  (cuatro  afios). 

7.  Northwestern  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe). 

8.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe). 

9.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Escuela  de  minas)— B.  C.  (cuatro  afioe). 

10.  University  of  California  (Colegio  de  minerfa)— B.  C.  (cuatro  o  cinco  afios). 

11.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe). 

12.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  dc  minas  y  metalurgia)— B.  C.  en  I.  M.  (cuatio 

afios). 

13.  University  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  artes  liberalee— departamento  para 

no  graduados)— (curso  de  dos  afios). 

14.  University  of  V'irginia  (Departamento  de  ingenierfa)— I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe.) 

15.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  minas)— B.  C.  en  I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe),  B.  C. 

en  I.  M.  de  carb6n  (cuatro  afios). 

16.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)  -  B.  C.  en  I.  M.  (cuatro  afioe). 

CURSOS  PARA  GRAPUAD09. 

Orados:  M.  C,  B.  C.  en  I.  M.,  I.  M. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados)— I.  M.  (un  afio). 

2.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  graduados)— I.  M.  (tree  afios). 

3.  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines  (Departamento  para  graduados) —M.  C.  (un  afio). 

4.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  M.  (cinco  afioe),  I.  M. 

(cinco  o  seis  afios). 

5.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Departamento  para  graduadoe) — I.  M.  (un 

afio). 

6.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Departamento  para  graduados) — I.  M. 

7.  University  of  California  (Escuela  para  graduados)— I.  M.  (tres  afioe). 

8.  University  of  Minnesota  (Escuela  de  minas)— I.  M.  (cinco  afios). 

9.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  de  minas  y  metalurgia)— I.  M.  (un  afio). 

10.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  minas)— I.  M.  (tres  afios),  B.  G.  en  I.  M. 

(un  afio). 

11.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  para  graduados)— I.  M.  (uno  a  tres  afioe). 

12.  Yale  University  (Escuela  cientffica  Sheffield)— I.  M.  (cinco  afios). 
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OOLEOIOS,  DEPARTAMENTOS    O   ESCUELAS    DE   INGENIEBiA    MUNICIPAL    T   DE    8ANIDAD« 

CUBBOS  FABA  ALUMMOfl  NO  OSADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  municipal  7  de  sanidad,  B.  C. 

1.  MaasachiisettB  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)^ 

B.  0.  (cuatro  afios).  « 

2.  Univeraity  of  IllinoiB  (Colegio  de  Ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  municipal  7 

de  sanidad  (cuatro  afioe). 

CURSO8  PARA  GRADVADOB. 

Qrado:  Ingeniero  civil. 
1.  University  of  lUinois  (Escuela  para  graduadoe)— I.  Civ.  (tres  afios). 

ESCUELAS,    COLEGIOS    O    DEPARTAMEXTOS    DE    INQENIEIliA    ARQUTrECT6NI0A. 

CUR80S  PARA  ALUlfNOB  NO  0BADUAD08. 

Orado:  B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  arqiiitectdnica. 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias — departamento  para  no 

graduados)— B.  C.  en  I.  Arq.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Clemson  Agricultural  Collie  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  G.  en  I. 

Arq.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  Arq.  (cuatro  afios). 

4.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  Arq.  (cuatro  afios). 
6.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  arquitectura)— B.  C.  en  I.  Arq.  (cuatro 

afios). 
6,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  cientifica  Towne)— B.  0.  en  I.  Arq.  (cuatro 
afios). 

CURSO8  PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Grados:  I.  arquitecto,  M.  C.  en  I.  arqiiitectdnlca. 

1.  Univensity  of  Illinois  (Escuela  para  graduados)— I.  Arq.  (tres  afios). 

2.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa  y  artes  mecdnicas)— I.  Arq.  (cinco 

afias). 

3.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  arquitectura)— M.  C.  en  I.  Arq.  (un  afio). 

COLEGIOS   O  ESCUELAS  DE  INGBNIERfA  FERROVIARIA. 
CURSOS  PARA  ALUMNOB  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  ferroviaria,  B.  C.  en  I.  El^.  Ferr.,  B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  Ferr. 

1.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa)— B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  Ferr.  (cuatro  afios), 
B.  C.  en  I.  £1^.  Ferr.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  Ferr.  (cuatro  afios). 

CURSOS  PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Orados:  I.  Civ.,  I.  E16c.,  1.  Mec. 

1.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  para  graduados)— I.  Civ.  (tres  afios),  I.  El^c, 
(tres  afios),  I.  Mec.  (tres  afios). 

DEPARTAMENTO  DE  INGENIERIa  Y  ARQUITECTURA   NAVAL. 
CURSOS  PARA  ALUMNOB  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Orado:  Bachlller  en  ciencias. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)^ 
B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

CURSOS  PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Grades:  Arquitecto  naval,  Ingeniero  naval. 
1.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados)— Arq.  naval,  I.  naval. 
63716''— 19 8 
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DEPARTAMBNTOS  D£  INOBNIBBiA   DB  SBOURIDAD  CONTAA  INCCNDiOS. 

CUSflOa  PAKA  ALVXHOa  NO  OBAOCADOS. 

Oiado:  B.  C.  en  S«g!iirldad  ooBtra  incenclics. 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Techiudogy  (D^Mutamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  C.  en 
Seg.  contra  ^cendios  (cuatro  anos). 

CURSOS  PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Qrado:  1.  de  Seg.  contra  incendios. 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamcnto  para  graduados)— I.  de  S^. 
contra  incendios  (tree  afLos). 

COLEGIOS  O   DIVISIONES   DE  INGBNIERfA  AGRIcOLA. 
CURSOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Gradoft:  B.  C.  en  I.  areola. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Divi8i6n  de  agricultura)— B.  C.  en  I.  Agr.  (cuatro  anos). 

(Divifli6n  de  ingenierfa)~B.  0.  en  I.  Agr.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  ingenierla)— B.  0.  en  I.  Agr.  (cuatro  afios). 

CURSOS  PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C.  en  I.  Agr.,  M.  C.  en  I.  Agr.,  L  Agr. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (DiviswSn  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  Agr.  (cinco  afios). 

(Division  de  ingenierfa) — ^B.  C.  en  I.  Agr.  (cinco  afios),  I.  Agr.  (dnco  o  seis 
afios). 

2.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  en  I.  Agr.  (un  afio),  I. 

Agr.  (un  afio). 

DEPARTAMBNTOS  DB   INGENIERfA  ADMINI8TRATIVA. 
CURSOS  PARA  AZ.UliNOS  SO  GRADUADOS. 

Orado:  B.  C. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  0. 
(cuatro  anos). 

Agricultura. 
colbgiob,  dxpabtahbntos,  dftisiones  o  escuelab  db  aobxcui/rura. 

CURSOS  PAR4  ALUHN08  KO  GRADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  C,  B.  Agr.  C,  B,  C.  Agr.,  B.  C.  en  tecnoIoRfa azacarera,  B.  C.  en  florictdtara,  B.  C.  en  edocacidn 
ajjrloola,  B.  C.  on  ain"onomla,  B.  C.  en  ganaderfa,  B.  C.  en  induatria  lechera,  B.  C.  en  hortioiiltura,  B.  C 

en  entomologla,  Diplomado  en  asrriciiltura,  Gradiiado  en  agricultura. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Colegio  de  ciencias  agricolas) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro 

afios). 

2.  Clemaon  Agricultural  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  0.  Agr. 

cuatro  anos). 

3.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  C.  Agr.  (cuatro  afioe), 

B.  C.  en  Tec.  Azuc.  (cuatro  afios). 

4.  Cornell  University  (Colegio  de  agricultura  del.esrtado  de  Nueva  York) — ^B.  0. 

(cuatro  afios). 
6.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  de  agricultura)— B.  C.  en  Ed.  Agr.  (cuatro  afioe), 

B.  C.  Agron.  (cuatro  anos),  B.  C.  en  ganaderia  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  en  Ind. 

lechera  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  Hort.  (cuatro  afios).  Diploma  en  Agr.  (doe  afios). 
6.  Louisiana  State  University  (Departamento  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 
(Eacuela  azucarera  Audubon)  B.  C.  (cinco  afios). 
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7.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  (Departaxaento  para  no  graduados) — ^6.  0. 
(cuatroanofl). 

8.  Ohio  State  University  (Ool^o  de  agricultura)— B.  C.  Agr.  (cuatro  afioa),  B.  0. 

Hort.  (cuatro  afioe),  B.  0.  Ent.  (cuatro  afioe). 

9.  Pennsylvania  State  Goll^;e  (Escuela  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afioe). 

10.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  C.  Agr.  (cuatro  afios). 

11.  University  of  Arizona  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  C.  Agr.  (cuatro 

afios). 

12.  University  of  California  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios).    (Granja 

experimental  de  la  universidad.) 

13.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  agricultura)— B.  C.  Agr.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  en 

flor.  (cuatro  afios). 

14.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

15.  Univeraity  of  Missouri  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  Agr.  (cuatro  afios). 

16.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  Agr.  (cuatro  afioe). 

17.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Colegio  de  Agricultura) — ^B.  C.  Agr.  (cuatro  afios), 

Graduado  en  agricultura  (dos  afios). 

CTJRflOS  PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Griidos:  B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramo  detennlnado,  M.  C,  M.  C.  Agr.,  M.  C.  en  Agr.  Cient.,  Dr.  FJl. 

1.  College  of  Hawaii  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  Agr.  Cient.  (un  afio). 

2.  Cornell  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  Agr.  (un  afio). 

3.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  de  agricultura) — B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramo  determinado 

(cinco  afios). 
(Di\dsi6n  de  ciencia  industrial) — ^B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramo  determinado  (cinco 
afios). 

4.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  (Escuela  para  gradnados) — ^M.  C.  (afio  y  medio) 

Dr.  Fil.  (tres  afios). 
6.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  graduados) — ^M.  C.  Agr.  (un  afio). 
6.  University  of  California  (Escuela  de  agricultura  tropical  para  graduados). 

EfiCUELAS,   DIVISION  IS   O   COLEGIOS   DE   0ELVICUIA*URA. 
CUBSOB  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C,  B.  C.  en  selvicultnra,  M.  Selv. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  Selv.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  agricultura)— B.  C.  Selv.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  University  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  literatura,  ciencias  y  artes) — B.  C.  Selv. 

(cuatro  afios). 

4.  University  of  Minnesota  (Col^o  de  selvioultura) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  University  of  Missouri  (Colegio  de  agricultura)— B.  C.  Selv.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  Selv.  (cuatro  afioe). 

7.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  selvicultura) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

8.  Yale  University  (Escuela  de  selvicultura) — ^M.  Selv.  (dos  afios). 

CUR806  PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  C.  en  selvicultura,  M.  C.  en  selvlcuJtura,  M.  Selv.  cientfflca,  M.  Selv. 

1.  Cornell  University  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  Selv.  (un  afio). 

2.  Harvard  University  (E^scuela  de  ciencia  aplicada  para  graduados) — ^M.  Selv.  (dos 

afios). 

3.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  de  agricultura)— B.  C.  Selv.  (cinco  afios). 

4.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados)— M.  C.  Selv.  (un  afio). 

5.  University  of  Missouri  (Colegio  de  agricultura)— M.  Selv.  (cinco  afios). 
6    University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  agricultura))— M.  Selv.  (seis  afios). 

7.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  selvicxiltura)— M.  Selv.  cientlfica  (un  afio). 
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COLEQIOS   O  E8CUBLA8   DB  JARDINERIa   DE   PERSFECTIVA. 
CUBSOB  PABA  ALUMN09  NO  QBADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  A.,  B.  C.  on  Jardlneria  de  perspectiTB,  B.  C. 

1.  University  of  IllinoiB  (Colegio  de  agricultura)— B.  C.  en  jardinerfa  de  perapectivft 

(cuatro  afios). 

2.  University  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  literatura,  ciencias  y  arte8)~B.  A.  (cuatio 

afios),  B.  C.  (cuatro  afioe). 

CUBSOe  PABA  QBABUADOfl. 

Grados:  K.  en  dibujo  ^e  perspectiva,  M.  en  arqoltectura  de  perspectiTB. 

1.  Cornell  University  (Eecuela  para  graduados)— M.  en  dibujo  de  perspectiva  (un 

afio). 

2.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada  para  graduados) ~M.  Aiq. 

Persp.  (doe  afios). 

3.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados)— M.  Dib.  Persp.  (un  afio). 


Industria. 


COLEGIOS,     ESCUELAS,    DEPARTAMENTOS    O    CLA8ES    DB    COllERaO. 

CUB80S  PABA  ALUMNOS  NO  OBADUADOS. 

Gnidos:  B.  C,  B.  C.  Com.,  B.  C.  eneconomia,  B.  A.,  B.  A.  Com.,  B.  Fil.,  B.  Fil.  encomercio,  B.  Ad.  ConL, 

B.  C.  Com.,  Diplomado. 

1.  Howard  University  (Colegio  comercial). 

2.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.   C.   (cuatro  afios). 

(Administracidn  comercial). 

5.  New  York  University  (Escuela  de  comercio,  contabilidad  y  finanzas)— B.  C.  Com. 

(tres  afios). 
4.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  de  comercio)— B.  A.  Com.  (tres  afios). 

6.  St.  Louis  University  (Escuela  de  comercio  y  finanzas)— B.  C.  Com.  (tres  afios), 

Diplomado. 

6.  Simmons  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  C.  (cuatro  afios).    (Cuno 

de  secretaria)— Diplomado  (curse  corto  de  secretarfa). 

7.  University  of  California  (Colegio  de  comercio)— B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

8.  University  of  Chicago  (Colegio  de  comercio  y  administraci6n  comercial— Departa- 

mento para  no  graduados)- B.  Fil.  (cuatro  afios). 
(Colegio  de  ciencias  religiosas  y  sociales)— B.  Fil.  (cuatro  afios). 

9.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Colegio  de  comercio)— B.  Com.  (cuatro  afios). 

10.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  comercial)— B.  C.  Com.  (dos  afios). 

11.  University  of  Nebraska  (Escuela  comercial)— B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

12.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  artes  y  letras)— B.  Fil.  Com.  (cuatro  afios). 

13.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  Wharton  de  finanza  y  de  comercio)— B.  C- 

Econ.  (cuatro  afios),  Diplomado  (doe  afios). 

14.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  artes  libcrales)— B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

15.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Curso  comercial)— B.  A.  Com.  (cuatro  afios). 

CURS08  PARA  GRADUADOS. 

Grados:  M.  A.,  li.  C.  Com.,  M.  Ad.  Com.,  Dr.  FU. 

1.  Dartmouth  College  (Escuela  Amos  Tuck  de  administraci6n  y  finanzas)— M.  C. 

Com.  (dos  afios). 

2.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  administraci6n  comercial  para  graduados)— M. 

Ad.  Com.  (dos  afios). 
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3.  New  York  University  (Escuela  de  comercio,  contabilidad  y  finanrafl)--M.  C.  Com. 

(un  afio). 

4.  "University  of  Chicago  (Colegio  de  comercio  y  administraci^n)— M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr, 

Fil.  (tres  afios). 

DEFARTAUENTOS,  DIVI8IONES  O  ESCUELAS  DE  ARTE  INDUSTRIAL. 
CT7BS0S  PARA  ALUHN08  NO  QRADUADOS. 

Grades:  B.  C,  B.  C.  en  artes  Industriales,  B.  C.  en  artes  pr&cticas. 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)  — B.  C.  en  A. 

Ind.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Columbia  University  (Colegio  de  pedagogf a— escuela  de  artes  pr^ticas) — B.  0. 

en  artes  prdcticas  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisi6n  de  ciencia  industrial)— B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

CURSOS  PARA  ORAOUAD08. 

Orados:  II.  A.,  Dr.  Fll. 

1.  Columbia  University  (Colegio  de  pedagogf  a — escuela  de  artes  pr&cticas) — ^M.  A. 
(un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (dos  afios). 

ESCUELAS,    DIVISIONES,    COLEGIOS    O    DEPARTAMENTOS    DE    CIENCIA    O   ECONOMIa   DO- 
MESTIC A. 

CURSOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  QRADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  A.,  B.  C,  B.  C.  en  Econ.  Dom.,  B.  C.  en  administraci^n dom^tica,  B.C.  y  Diplomadoen 
dencias  o  artes  domdsticas,  Diploma  en  economia  domfetica,  Certiflcado. 

1.  Howard  University  (Escuela  de  arte  manual  y  ciencia  aplicada) — ^B.  C.  y  diploma 

en  ciencias  o  artes  dom^ticas  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisi6n  de  economfa  dom^stica) — B.  C.  en  Econ.  Dom. 

(cuatro  afios). 

3.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — B.  C.  en  Econ.  Dom.  (cuatro 

afios). 

4.  Pennsylvania  State  College   (Departamento  de  economfa  dom6stica) — B.   C. 

(cuatro  afios). 
6.  Simmons  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios),  Certi- 
ficado  (curso  corto). 

6.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Col^o  conmemorativo  de  H.  Sophie  Newcomb)-^ 

Diploma  en  economfa  dom^stica  (curso  corto). 

7.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Escuela  de  artes  dom^sticas) — B.  C.  (tres  afios). 

8.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  en  admini8traci6n  dom^tica 

(cuatro  afios). 

9.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — ^B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

10.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — B.  C.  en  Econ.  Dom.  (cuatro 

afios). 

11.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  ciencias) — B.  C.  en  Econ.  Dom.  (cuatro 

afios). 
(Colegio  de  artes  liberales) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

12.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Colegio  de  agricultura) — B.  C.  en  Econ.  Dom.  (cuatro 

afios). 

CURSOS  PARA  QRADTJADOS. 

Grados:  B.  C,  y  B.  C.  en  Econ.  Dom.,  B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramo  determinado. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisidn  de  economfa  domdstica) — B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  Econ. 
Dom.  (cinco  afios). 
(Division  de  ciencias  industriales) — B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramo  determinado 
(dnco  afios). 
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ESCUBIiAS,  SEPARTAMBNTOS,  OOIiBOIOS  O  GLASBB  BE  CIENGIA  BIBIitOTECARIA. 

CUB808  PA&A  ALITKNOS  NO  OBADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  A.,  B.  A.  y  Diploma  de  esoaela  bibllotecaria,  B.  C,  Bachlller  en  ciencia  blbUotecciia,  Diplo- 

mado.  Diploma  de  escuda  bibliotecaiia. 

1.  Howard  University  (Escuela  bibliotecaiia) . 

2.  SimmoQB  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B.  0.  (cuatroailoB),  Diplo- 

mado  (curso  corto). 

3.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  bibliotecana) — ^B.  en  ciencia  bibliotecaria  (dos 

aflos). 

4.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  artes  liberales) — ^B.  A.  (cuatro  anos). 

5.  Univeisity  of  Wisconsin  (Curso  bibliotecario) — Diploma  de  escuela  bibliotecaria, 

B.  A.  y  diploma  de  escuela  bibliotecaria. 

DBFARTAMBNTOS  DE  INDUSTRIA  TEXTORIA. 
CUBSOS  TULA  ALUKNOS  WO  ORADUADOB. 

Orado:  B.  C.  en  Indnstriatextoiia. 

1.  Clemson  Agricultural  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^B,  C.  en 
Industria  textoria  (cuatro  aflos) . 

COLEGIOS,    ESCUBLAS   O   CLA8BS   DB   PERIODISMO. 
^  CUSS08  PAAA.  ALUMN08  NO  OSADUADOS. 

Qrados:  B.  A.,  B.  A.  en  periodismo,  B.  P.,  B.  Ut.,  B.  Fil.  P. 

1.  Columbia  University  (Escuela  de  periodismo) — B.  Lit.  (cuatro  aflos). 

2.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  de  periodismo) — B.  P.  (dos  anos). 

8.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  artes  y  letras) — ^B.  Pil.  P.  (cuatro  afios). 

4.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  artes  liberales) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

5.  University  d  Wisconsin  (Cuiso  de  periodismo) — B.  A.  P.  (cuatro  afloe). 


Arte. 
msTrruTos,  coleoios,  escxtelas  o  departamentos  de  Bellas  artbs. 

CtmaOS  PARA  ALUHKOS  NO  OBADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  A.,  B.  B.  A.,  Diploma,  Dlplomado  en  arte,  Certlficado. 

1.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  (Departamento  para  no  gcaduadoe) — Certlfi- 

cado. 

2.  Stjite  University  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  bellas  artes). 

3.  Tiilane  University  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  conmemorativo  de  H.  Sophie  Newcomb) — 

Diplomado  en  arte  (cuatro  aiios;  y  tambi^n  curso  corto). 

4.  University  of  California  (Institute  San  Francisco  de  arte). 

5.  University  of  Nebraska  (Escuela  de  bellas  artes) — B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  University  of  Oregon  (Escuela  de  bellas  artes) — ^B.  A.  (cuatro  anos). 

7.  University  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  beUas  artes) — B.  B.  A.  (cuatro 

anos),  Diploma  (tres  anos). 

8.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  bellas  artes) — Certificado  (dos  afios). 

CTTRSOS  PARA  OBADUADOS. 

Grade:  B.  B.  A. 

3L  Yale  Univeraity  (Escuela  de  b^lasartes)— B.  B.  A.  (dnco  afiov). 
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EfiOUBLASi   OOLEGIOft  O •BBFARTAMENTOS  BB  ABQUITECTURA. 
CUXSOS  FASA  ALUlCHOfl  HO  OftADVADOS. 

Orados:  B.  B.  A.,  B.  C,  B.  C.  Anj.,  B.  Arq.,  Certificado. 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoa) — ^B.  C.  Arq. 

(cuatro  afloe). 

2.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias — departamento  para  no 

graduadoe) — B.  C.  Arq,  (cuatro  anos). 

3.  Columbia  University  (Escuela.  de  arquitectura) — B.  Arq.  (cuatro  afioe). 

4.  Cornell  University  (Colegio  de  arquitectura) — B.  Arq.  (cuatro  aseis  anos). 

5.  George  Wastiington   University    (Colegio    de    ingenierfa) — ^B.  C.  Arq.   (cuatro 

alios). 

6.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe)-* 

B.  C.  (cuatro  alios). 

7.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  Arq.  (cuatro  afios). 

8.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  de  tecnologla) — ^B.  Arq.  (cuatro  afiLos). 

9.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — ^B.  C.  Arq.  (cuatro  anos). 

10.  University  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  literatura,  ciencias  y  artes) — B.  C.  Arq. 

(cuatro  anos). 

11.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa  y  artes  mec&nicas  — B.  C.  (cuatro 

afios). 

12.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa) — B.  C.  Arq.  (cuatro  afios). 

13.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  arquitectura) — B.  C.  Arq.  (cuatro  afioe). 

14.  University  of  Oregon  (EseneLa  de  arquitectuta) — ^B.  C.  (enatro  afioe). 

15.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  cientifica  Towne)— B.  C.  Arq.  (cuatro  afios), 

Certificado  (dos  anos). 

16.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  bellae  artes) — B.  Arq.  (cuatro  afios),  Certi- 

ficado (cuatro  afios). 

17.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  arquitectura) — ^B.  C.  Arq.  (cuatro 

afios). 

18.  Yale  University  (Escuela  de  bellas  artes) — B.  B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

CVRS08  FABA  CSADVADOa 

Orados:  Oraduado  en  arquUiwtura,  M.  C.  Arq.,  1£.  Acq.,  Arqcnteoto. 

1.  Cornell  University  (Escuela  para  graduados)— M.  Arq.  (un  afio). 

2.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  ciencia  aplicada  para  graduadoe)— M.  Arq.  (dos 

afios). 

3.  Ohio  State  University  (Escuela  para  graduadoa) — M.  Arq.  (cinco  a  ocho  afioe). 

4.  University  of  California  (Escuela  para  graduados) — Grad.  Arq.  (dos  afios). 

5.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  Arq.  (tree  afios). 

6.  Univer^ty  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados) — M.  C.  Arq.  (un  afio),  Arquitecto 

(un  afio). 

7.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ingenierfa  y  artes  mecdnicas) — Arquitecto 

(cinco  afios.). 

8.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  arquitectura) — M.  C.  Arq.  (un  afio). 

9.  Washington  University  (St.  I^ouis)  (Escuela  de  arquitectura) — M.  C.  Arq.  (un 

afio). 

COLEGIOSy   ESCUELAS,   CONJ^BRVATORIOS   O   DEPARTAMENTOS   DE   Mt^SICA. 

CUR808  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  QHADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  i/Lta.,  Gradoado  en  mdsica,  Diplomado  en  mtLsica,  Certlilcado,  Certificado  de  maestro. 

1.  Howard  University  (Conservatorlo  de  m(]sica)  Diploma  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  de  mtisica). 

S.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — ^Certi- 
ficado. 
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4.  State  Univereity  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  musica)— J3.  MAs.  (cuatro  afioe). 

5.  Tulane  TJniverBity  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  conmemorativo  de  H.  Sophie  Newcomb)— 

B .  Mds.  (cuatro  afios;  y  tambi^n  curso  corto). 

6.  Univereity  of  Dlinois  (Escuela  de  mdsica) — B.  Miis.  (cuatro  afioe),  Certificado 

de  maestro  (un  afio). 

7.  Univereity  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  ciencias,  literatura  y  artes) — ^B.  Mds.  (cuatio 

afios). 

8.  Univereity  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  musica) — ^B.  Mtis.  (cuatro  afioe). 

9.  Univereity  of  Oregon  (Eecuela  de  mueica) — ^B.  Mtie.  (cuatro  afioe). 

10.  Univereity  of  Pennsylvania  (Departamento  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  no  gradua- 

doe) — Certificado  (cuatro  afioe). 

11.  Univereity  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  mdsica). 

12.  Univereity  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  bellae  artes) — B.  M6s.  (cuatro  afioe),  Certi- 

ficado (cuatro  afioe). 

13.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  de  mdsica) — Graduado  en  mt^ica  (cuatro  afios), 

Certificado  (dos  afioe). 

14.  Yale  Univereity  (Escuela  de  miisica) — Certificado  (doe  afios). 

CUIt308  PARA  QBADUADOS. 

Orado:  Bachiller  en  mtl^ca. 

1.  Univereity  of  Pennsylvania  (Departamento  para  graduadoe)— B.  Mds.  (un  afio). 

2.  Yale  University  (Escuela  de  miisica)— B.  Mtis.  (doe  afioe). 

COLEGIOB   O  B8CUELA8  DE  ORATORIA, 
CUBS08  PARA  ALUMKOS  NO  ORADVAD09. 

1.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  de  oratoria). 

2.  Univereity  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  oratoria). 


Ciencias. 
colegios,  departament08,  escuelas  o  cla8es  de  qufhica. 

CTRSOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  ORADUADOS. 

Grades:  B.  A.,  B.  C,  B.  C.  Q.  Qufmico,  B.  Q. 

1.  Clemson  Agricultural   College   (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  C.   Q. 

(cuatro  afios). 

2.  Columbia  Univereity  (Escuela  de  qufmica)— Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  Cornell  Univereity  (Col^o  de  artes  y  ciencias)— B.  Q.  (cuatro  afioe). 

4.  George  Washington  Univereity  (Colegio  Columbian)— B.  C.  Q.  (cuatro  afioe). 

6.  Lehigh  Univereity  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B,  C.  Q.  (cuatro  afios), 
B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  C. 

(cuatro  afios). 

7.  State  Univereity  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  ciencia  aplicada)— B.  C.  (cuatro  afioe). 

8.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  de  artes  liberalcs)— B.  C.  Q.  (cuatro  afioe). 

9.  Univereity  of  Arizona  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe)— B.  C.  Q.   (cuatro 

afios). 

10.  Univereity  of  California  (Colegio  de  qufmica) —B.  C.  (cuatro  a  cinco  afioe). 

11.  Univereity  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  literatura,  ciencias  y  artee)— B.  C.  Q.  (cuatro 

afios). 

12.  University  of  Minnesota  (Escuela  de  qufmica— curso  de  qufmica  aplicada)— B.  C. 

(cuatro  afios). 

(Escuela  de  qufmica— curso  de  qufmica  analftica)— B.  C.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 
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13.  Univereity  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  ciencias)— B.  C.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

14.  Univereity  of  Pennsylvania  (fiscuela  cientifica  Towne)— B.  C.  Q.  (cuatro  afios). 

15.  Univereity  of  WiBConsin  (Oiirao  de  quimica)— B.  0.  Q.  (cuatro  afioe). 

CUBSOS  PARA  QBADVADOS 

Orado:  B.  C.  Q. 

1.  University  of  Minnesota  (Escuela  de  qufmica— curso  en  artes  y  qufmica)— B.  G.  Q. 
^(cinco  afios). 

DBPARTAMBNTO  DE  ELEGTBOQUilCIGA. 
CUBSOS  PARA  ALUMN08  NO  ORADUADOB. 

Orado:  B.  C. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  0. 
(cuatro  afios). 

ESCUELAS,   DEPARTAMENTOS   O  COLEaiOS  DE  CIENCIA   SOCIAL. 
CUBSOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  ORADUADOS. 

Orado:  B.  C,  B.  Lit.,  CerUflcado. 

1.  Simmons  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduadoe)— B.  G.  (cuatro  afios),  (Labor 

social) — Gertificado  (curso  corto). 

2.  State  University  of  Iowa  (Escuela  de  comercio  y  ciencias  polfticas  y  sociales). 

3.  University  of  California  (Colegio  de  ciencias  sociales)-— B.  Lit.  (cuatro  afios). 

INSTITUCIONES,    COLEGIOS,    DEPARTAMBNT08  O  ESTACIONES  DE   BIOLOGIa. 

CURSOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  ORADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C,  B.  C.  en  biologia. 

1.  Har\'ard  University  (Institucidn  Bussey  de  biologfa  aplicada). 

2.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  G.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  Massachusetts  Tiistitute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  C. 

(cuatro  afios). 
(Biologia  y  salubridad  pdblica). 

4.  University  of  California  (Instituci6n  Scripps  para  investigaciones  biol6gicas). 
6.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  ciencias)--B.  G.  Biol,  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Departamento  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  no  graduados-* 

B.  G.  Biol,  (tres  a  cinco  afios). 

7.  University  of  Washington  (£staci6n  naval  Puget  Sound). 

defartamentos  de  Hsica. 

CURSOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C,  B.  C.  en  fisica. 

1.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  G.  en 

fisica  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  G.  (cuatro  afios) 

3.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B,  C. 

(cuatro  afios). 

DEFARTAMENTOS  O  COLEGIOS   DE  GEOLOGIa. 
CURSOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  ORADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C,  B.  C.  en  geologla  y  mineralogfa. 

1.  Lehigh  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— B.  G.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)- B.  0. 

(cuatro  afios). 

3.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  minas)— B.  G.  en  geologfa  y  mineralogfa 

(cuatro  afios). 
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CUBSOB  P.ASA  OBABUADOt. 

GndoB:  I.  M.  (fM^agfa). 
1.  Univeredty  of  Alinnesota  (Escuela  de  minas)— I.  M .  (gecrfogfa)  (cinco  afioe). 


Medicina. 


DEPARTAMENTOS,   COLEGIOS|    ESCUELA8     O     FACULTADES  DB  KKUfdNA. 

CUB808  PABA  ALUMSOS  HO  GKADVADOS. 

Grados:  Dr.  J^ed.,  B.  C.  Med.,  B.  A.  y  Dr.  Med.,  I>r.  SaL  Pdb.,  I>r.  Med.  tropical,  Diplomado en SaL  PdK, 

B.  C,  Diplomado  en  higiene,  Gertiflcado  «n  saiubridad. 

1.  Columbia  Univeraity  (Golegio  de  m^icos  y  cirujanoe)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

2.  Cornell  University  (Colegio  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afiofl). 

3.  Dartmouth  College  (Colegio  de  medicina)— (No  confiere  grado,  curso  de  doe  afios). 

4.  George  Washington  University  (Col^o  Gc^umbiaxi)--B.  0.  Med.  (cuatro  afioa). 

(Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

5.  Georgetown  University  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  medicina) — Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

7.  Howard  University  (Colegio  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

8.  Leland   Stanford  Junior  University   (Departamento  de  medicina) — Dr.   Med. 

(cinco  afios). 

9.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Escuela  para  empleados  de  salufoiidad)^ 

Diplomado  en  SaL  Pub. 

10.  New  York  University  (Universidad  y  colegio  de  medicina  del  hospital  Bellevue)— 

Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

11.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (dnco  afios). 

12.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

13.  St.  Louis  UniverBity  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatiD  afios). 

14.  State  Univeraity  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  aJkis). 

(Colegio  de  medicina  homeopdtica)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 
(Escuela  de  enfermeras). 

15.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

16.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cnvtro  afioa). 

(Escuela  de  higie&e  y  medicina  tropical)— Dr.  SaL  Pub.,  Dr.  Med.  Trop. 

17.  University  of  Chicago  (Colegio  de  medicina  Rust)— Dr.  Med.  (dnco  afios). 

18.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Colegio  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios)  o  B.  C. 

(arte  y  medicina  combinadas,  cuatro  anos),  Dr.  Med.  (seis  afios). 

19.  University  of  Illinois  (C/clegio  de  medicina)— B.  A.  y  Dr.  Med.  (seis  a  ocho  afios), 

B.  C.  y  Dr.  Med.  (seis  anos). 

20.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

(Escuela  de  medicina  homeopdtica)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

21.  University  of  Minnesota  (Escuela  de  medicina)— B.  G.  (arte  y  medicina  com- 

binadas) (cuatro  afios),  Dr.  Med.  (cinco  anos). 

22.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Certificado  (doe  afios). 

23.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

24.  University  of  Oregon  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

25.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.   (cuatro  afios), 

Diplomado  en  higiene  (un  afio). 

26.  University  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  medicos  y  cirujancs)— Dr.  Med. 

(cuatro  afios). 

27.  University  of  Virginia  (Departamento  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afioe). 

28.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  de  medicina)— (No  confiere  grade,  curso  de 

dos  afios). 

29.  Vanderbih  Univeraity  (Departamento  de  medicina) —Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 
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30.  Washington  Univendty  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  medicma)— Dr.  Med.  (cuatro 

afioe). 

31.  Yale  University  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  lied,  (cuatro  afios). 

CUfBBOa  FASA  oaLADVASMB. 

Gradas:  Dr.  ICed.,  H .  C.  Mad.,  Dr.  8a1.  Pdb.,  Orednado  en  Bid.  FQb.,  V.  C.  «n  Sal.  POb.,  DIplamado  en 

6a).  Fttb.,  CertiAeado  Sal.  P4b. 

1.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  medicina)— -Dr.  Sal.  Ptib.  (un  afio). 

(EecTiela  de  laedicina  para  graduadoe)— Dr.  Med. 

(Escuela  para  empleados  de  salubridad) — Certificado  en  Sal.  Pdib. 

2.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Pacultad  de  medicina) — Dr.  Med.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  New  York  University  (Univ^mdad  y  colegio  de  medicina  del  hospital  Bellevue) — 

Dr.  Sal.  Pdb.  (un  afio). 

4.  State  University  of  Iowa  (Colegio  para  graduados)— M.  0.  Med.  (un  afio). 

5.  University  of  Galifomia  (Escuela  para  graduados)— <]}raduado  en  Sal.  F6h,  (dos 

afios). 
(Escuela  de  medicina)— Dr.  Med.  (cinco  afios). 

6.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  para  graduados)— Dr.  Sal.  Pdb.  (doe  afios),  M.  0. 

Sal.  Pdb.  (un  a£k>). 

7.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  de  Aiedicina)— Dr.  Sal.  Pdb.  (un  afio). 

8.  UnivetBity  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  de  medicina)— Dip.  Sal.  Pdb.  (un  afio). 

(Escuela  para  graduados)— Dr.  Sal.  Pdb.  (dos  afios). 

COLEGIOS,    ESCUELAS   O  DEPARTAMENTOS  DE   MEDICINA  DENTAL. 

CUBB06  PABJL  ALVMMOa  NO  QKADVAIXM. 

Grados:  Dr.  Cir.  D.,  Dr.  Med.  D. 

1.  George  Washington  University  (Escuela  dental)—!^.  Cir.  D.  (tree  afios). 

2!  Geoigetown  University  (Escuela  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios), 

3.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  dental)— Dr.  Med.  D.)  tres  afios). 

4.  Howard  Univeisity  (Escuela  dental) — Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

5.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  dental)~Dr.  Cir.  D  (tres  afios). 

7.  St.  Louis  University  (Colegio  dental  St.  Louis)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

8.  State  University  of  Iowa  (Colegio  dental)- Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

9.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  dental)— Dr.  Med.  D.  ftres  afios). 

10  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Escuela  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios), 

11.  University  of  California  (Colegio  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

12.  University  of  Illinois  (Colegio  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

13.  University  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  cirugfa  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

14.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

15.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

16.  Univereity  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

17.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

18.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  dental)— Dr.  Cir.  D.  (tres  afios). 

CUaSCS  PAAA  QKADUADOfl. 

Orado:  Dr.  en  Ciencia  dental. 
1.  University  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  cirugfa  dental)— Dr.  C.  D.  (un  afio). 

COLEOIOS,    ES0UBLA3,    DEPARTAMENTOS   O  CLA8E8   DE   FARMAdA. 

CUR8()S  PABA  ALUMN08  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Orados:  Diplomado  Farm.,  Orad.  Farm.,  B.  Farm.,  Br.  Farm.,  Q.  Farm.,  B.  C.  Farm..  B.  C. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— Q.  Farm. 

(tres  afios),  Grad.  Farm,  (dos  afios). 

2.  Columbia  University  (Col^o  de  farmacia— curso  de  colegio)— Grad.  Farm,  (dos 

afios). 
(Col^o  de  farmacia— curso  de  universidad)— Q.  Farm,  (tree  afioe). 
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3.  George  Washington  University  (Colegio  nacional  de  £armacia)--Dr.  Farm,  (tree 

afios). 

4.  Howard  University  (Colegio  de  farmac^uticoB)— Dr.  Farm,  (trea  afios). 

5.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  de  fannacia)-~Grad.  Farm,  (dos  afios  con  cum 

de  seis  meses  cada  uno),  Q.  Farm,  (dos  afioe  de  nueve  meses  cada  uno). 

6.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  fannacia)-— B.  C.  Farm,  (cuatro  afios),  Q.  Farm. 

(dos  afioe). 

7.  Purdue  University  (Departamento  para  no  graduados)— -B.  C.  Farm,   (cuatro 

afios),  Q.  Farm,  (dos  afios). 

8.  State  University  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  fannacia)--Grad.  Farm,  (dos  afios),  Q.  Farm. 

(trcs  afioe),  B.  Farm,  (seie  afioe  de  curso  combinado). 

9.  Tulanc  University  of  Louisiana  (Escuela  de  farmacia)~Orad.  Farm,  (doe  afios), 

Q.  Farm,  (tres  afios). 

10.  University  of  California  (Colegio  de  farmacia)— Grad.  Farm,  (doe  afioe)  Q.  Farm. 

(tres  afios),  B.  Farm,  (cuatro  afios). 

11.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  de  farmacia)— Grad.  Fann.  (dos  afioe),  Q.  Farm. 

(dos  afios). 

12.  University  of  Michigan  (Colegio  de  farmacia)— Grad.  Farm,  (doe  afioe),  Q.  Farm. 

(tres afioe),  B.C.  Farm,  (cuatro afioe). 

13.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  farmacia)— Grad.  Farm,  (doe  afioe),  Q.  Farm. 

(tres  afioe),  B.  C.  Farm,  (cuatro  afioe). 

14.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  farmacia)— Grad.  Farm,  (doe  afioe),  Q.  Farm. 

(tres  afios),  B.C.  (cuatro  afics). 

15.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  cienciae)— B.  C.  Farm,  (cuatro  afioe),  Grad. 

Farm,  (dos  afios),  Q.  Farm,  (tres  afios). 

16.  LTniversity  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  farmacia)— Q.-  Farm,  (doe  afioe). 

17.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  farmacia) — Q.  Farm,  (doe  afioe),  B.  "C. 

(cuatro  afios). 

18.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Curso  de  farmacia) — Grad.  Farm,  (doe  afioe),  B.  C.  Farm. 

(cuatro  afios). 

19.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  farmacia) — Grad.  Farm,  (doe  afioe), 

B.  C.  Farm,  (cuatro  afios). 

CUBSOS  PARA  OBADUADOB. 

Grados:  M.  C.  Fann.,  B.  C.  Farm.,  B.  Farm.,  M.  Farm.,  Dr.  Farm. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  graduados) — M,  C.  Farm. 

(un  afio). 

2.  Columbia  University  (Colegio  de  farmacia — curso  para  graduados) — B.  C.  Farm. 

(un  afio),  Dr.  Farm,  (tres  afioe). 

3.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Escuela  de  farmacia) — Dr.  Farm,  (un  afio). 

4.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  farmacia)— M.  Farm,  (cinco  afioe).  Dr.  Farm. 

(seis  afios). 

5.  University  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  farmacia)— B.  Farm,  (un  afio).     , 
(5.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  farmacia)— M.  C.  Farm,  (un  afio). 

DEPART.VMEXTOS,    COLEGIOS,    DIVISIONE8   O    ESCUELAS   DB   YETERINARIA. 

CUBBOS  PARA  ALUMNOS  NO  GRADUADOS. 

Orado:  Doctor  en  V^eterinarla. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Departamento  para  no  graduados) — Dr.  Vet. 

(tres  anos). 

2.  Cornell  University  (Colegio  veterinario  del  estado  de  Nueva  York)— Dr.  Vet. 

(tree  afios). 

3.  Cieorge   Washington  University  (Colegio  de  medicina  veterinaria) — Dr.   Vet. 

(cuatro  afios). 
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4.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisidn  de  veterinaria) — Dr.  Vet.  (cuatro  afioe). 
6.  New  York  Univeraity  (Colegio  de  veterinaria  del  estado  de  Nueva  York)  Dr.  Vet. 
(tree  afioe). 

6.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  veterinaria) — ^Dr.  Vet.  (cuatro  afioe). 

7.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  de  veterinaria) — Dr.  Vet. 

CURSOS  PARA  OBADUADOS. 

Orados:  B.  C.  y  Dr.  Vet. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Divisi6n  de  ciencia  industrial) — B.  C.  y  Dr.  Vet.  (seis  afioe). 

COLEGIOS,   ESCUELAS,   INSTITUTOS   O  DEPARTAMEKTOS  DE  DERECHO. 

CUBSOS  PASA  ALUlfNOS  NO  ORADUADOS. 

Grados:  B.  L.,  B.  Der.  Civ.,  B.  Jur.,  Dr.  Jur. 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  derecho — departamentb  para  no 

graduadoe) — ^B.  L.  (tree  afioe). 

2.  Columbia  University  (Escuela  de  derecho) — ^B.  L.  (tres  afioe). 

3.  Cornell  University  (Colegio  de  derecho) — ^B.  L.  (cuatro  afioe). 

4.  George  Washington  University  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afioe.) 
6.  Georgetown  University  (Escuela  de  derecho) — ^B.  L.  (tres  afioe.) 

6.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

7.  Howard  University  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

8.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Escuela  de  derecho)— B.  L.  (tres  afios),  Dr. 

Jur.  (tres  afios). 

9.  Louisiana  State  University  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

10.  New  York  University  (E^scuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres afios),  Dr.  Jur.  (tres  afios). 

11.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  de  derecho)— B.  L.  (tres  afios),  B.  Jur.  (tree 

afios). 

12.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (Ires  afios),  Dr.  Jur.  (tres  afios). 

13.  St.  Louis  University  (Institute  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  o  cuatro  afios). 

14.  State  University  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

15.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  de  derecho) — ^B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

16.  University  of  California  (Colegio  de  derecho  Hastings) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

17.  University  of  Chicago  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

18.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afioe).  Dr.  Jur.  (tree 

afioe). 

19.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

20.  University  of  Minnesota  (Escuela  de  derecho)  B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

21.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

22.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

23.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

24.  University  of  Oregon  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios),  Dr.  Jur.  (tres  afios). 

(Escuela  noctuma  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

25.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  de  derecho) — ^B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

26.  University  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios),  Dr. 

Jur.  (tres  afioe). 

27.  University  of  Virginia  (Departamento  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

28.  University  of  Washington  (Escuela  de  derecho)— B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

29.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Escuela  de  derecho) — B.  L.  (tres  afios  y  medio). 

30.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  de  derecho)— B.  L.  (tres  afios). 

31.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Escuela  de  derecho  St.  Louis)— B.  L.  (tres 

afios). 

32.  Yale  University  (Escuela  de  derecho)— B.  L.  (tree  afios),  B.  Der.  Civ.  tres  afios). 
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COBSOS  PUU  ORADUADOt. 

Grados:  M.  L.,  Dr.  L.  M .  Dv.  OiT.,  Dr.  D«r.  Civ.,  Dr.  Jar.,  K.  en  ley  de  patents. 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  derecho—departamento  paia  gradua- 

dos)— M.  L.  (un  afio),  M.  Der.  Civ.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Jur.  (doe  afloe),  Dr.  Der.  Civ. 
(doe  afioe). 

2.  Columbia  University  (Escuela  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio). 

3.  George  Washington  University  (Escuela  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio),  M.  en  ley 

de  paten tes  (un  afio). 

4.  Georgetown  UniverBity  (Escuela  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio),  M.  en  ley  de 

patentee  (un  afio). 

5.  Uarvard  University  (Escuela  de  derecho) — Dr.  Jur.  (un  afio). 
C.  New  York  University  (Escuela  de  derecho)--M.  L.  (un  afio). 

7.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Jur.  (un  afio). 

8.  St.  Louis  University  (Instituto  de  derecho)^M.  L.  (un  afio). 

9.  University  of  California  (Escuela  para  graduados) — Dr.  Jur.  (dos  afios). 

10.  University  of  Chicago  (Escuela  de  derecho)— Dr.  Jur.  (dos  o  tres  afios). 

11.  University  of  Michigan  (Escuela  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Jar.  (tres 

anoe). 

12.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Colegio  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio),  Dr.  L.  (tree  afioe). 

Dr.  Der.  Civ.  (tree  afios). 

13.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio). 

14.  University  of  Southern  California  (Colegio  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio). 

16.  Yale  University  (Escuela  de  derecho)— M.  L.  (un  afio).  Dr.  Der.  Civ.  (doe  afios). 
Dr.  Jur.  (un  afio). 


COLEOIOS,   ESCUELAS  O  SeMINARIOS  DE  TbOLOOIA.. 

CURSOS  PABA  ALUMNOS  BO  OBADUAD08. 

Qrados:  6.  T.,  B.  T.  S.,  B.  Der,  Can.,  DiplomAdo. 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias  sagradas)— B.  T.  8.,  B.  Der. 

Can. 

2.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  teologfa)— B.  T.  S.  (tree  afios). 

3.  Howard  University  (Escuela  de  teologfa)  (sin  denominacidn  religiosa  especial)— 

B.  T.  (tres  afios),  Diploma  (tre^afios).  « 

4.  St.  Louis  University  (Escuela  catolica  de  teologfa).  » 

5.  Tufts  College  (Escuela  teol6gfca  Crane)  (universalista)— B.  T.  (cinco  afios). 

6.  University  of  Chicago  (Seminaiio  ingl^  teol<5gico)— No  confiere  grado;  cuatio 

afios  de  estudios  en  clasee  de  verano). 

7.  University  of  Southern  California  (C'Olegio  metodista  de  teologfa) — ^B.  T.  (tree 

afios). 

8.  Yale  Univereity  (Escuela  de  reUgiones)— B.  T.  (tree  afios). 

CURSU8  PABA  ORADUADOS. 

G.a  los-  Lie.  T.  8.,  Dr.  T.  S.,  M.  T.  S.,  Lie.  Der.  Can.,  Dr.  Der.  C.  B.  T.,  Dr.  T.,  M.  A.,  Dr.  PIL 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Escuela  de  ciencias  sagradas)— Lie.  T.  S.  (dos 

anos),  Lie.  Der.  Can.  (doe  afios),  Dr.  T.  S.  (cuatro  afios),  Dr.  Der.  Can.  (cuatro 
afios). 

2.  Harvard  University  (Escuela  de  teologfa)— M.  T.  S.  (un  afio),  Dr,  T.  (dos  anos). 

3.  Northwestern  University  (Escuela  para  graduados)— M.  T.  S.  (tres  afios). 

(Instituto  bfblico  Gtoett)— B.  T.  (ties  afios). 

4.  University  of  Chicago  (Escuela  de  teologfa  para  graduados)— M.  A.  (un  afio),  B.  T. 

(tres  alios),  Dr.  Fil.  (cuatro  afios). 

5.  Vanderbilt  University  (Departamento  bfblico)— B.  T.  (tres  afios),  Diploma  (ties 

afios). 
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CoLBOios,  EscjjvUkB  o  Clabbs  pb  £oucagi6n. 

CUBaOS  PARA  ALUMNOfl  NO  ORADUA.DOS. 

Grados:  6.  A.,  B.  A.  Ed.,  B.  A.  y  Diploma  de  bachlUor  en  educaekSn,  B.  C,  B.  C..«n  pedagogic,  B.  C. 
Ed.,  B.  C.  y  diploma  de  bachiller  en  educaci6n,  B.  Fil.  Ed.,  B.  Ed.,  Diploma,  Certificado  en  pedagogla» 
Certificado,  CertiAcado  primario  de  kindergarten,  Certlficado  de  artes  msnuales,  Gertlficado  de  economla 
y  artes  domdsticas,  GertlfleBde  de  artee  ^^cas  y  pUetiou,  Certificado  de  superintendente. 

1.  Columbia  University  (Colegio  de  pedagogla — eseuela  de  artes  prdcticaa)— B.  0. 

Ed.  (cuatro  anoe). 

2.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachera  (Escuela  de  artee  prdcticaa   y  eecuela  de 

educacidn,  combinadaa)-— B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 
(Escuela  Seaman  A.  Knapp  de  vida  campestre  y  escuela  de  educacidn,  com- 
binadas)— B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

3.  George  Washington  University  (Colegio  de  pedagogfa)— B.  A.  y  diploma  de  B.  Ed. 

(sesenta  y  dos  mencionee;  sesenta  menciones  representan  cuatro  afios). 

4.  Howard  University  (Colegio  de  pedagogla)— B.  A.  y  diploma  de  B.  Ed.  (cuatro 

afios),  B.  C.  y  diploma  de  B.  Ed.  (cuatro  afios). 

5.  Ix>uisiana  State  University  (Colegio  de  pedagogla)— B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

6.  New  York  University  (Escuela  de  pedagogla) — B.  0.  Ped.  (tres  afios). 

7.  Ohio  State  University  (Colegio  de  educaci6n)— B.  C.  Ed.  (cuatra  afios). 

8.  Simmons  College  (Departamento  para  no  graduados— curso  de  educaci6n  indus- 

trial)—Certificado  (curso  corto). 

9.  State  University  of  Iowa  (Colegio  de  educaci6n) — Certificado  (cuatro  afios). 

10.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias) — B.  A.  Ed.  (cuatro 

afios). 
(Colegio  conmemorativD  de  H.  Sophie  Newcomb) — ^B.  A.  Ed.  (cuatro  afios). 

11.  University  of  Chicago  (Escuela  de  educacion — El  colegio) — B.  Fil.  Ed.  (cuatro 

afios),  B.  A.  Ed.  (cuatro  afios),  B.  C.  Ed.  (cuatro  afios),  Certificado  primario  de 
kindergarten- (dos  afios),  Certificado  de  artes  manuales  (dos  afios),  Certificado 
de  economla  y  artes  domesticas  (dos  afios),  Certificado  de  artes  gnificas  y  plds- 
ticas  (dos  afios),  Certificado  de  superintendente  (un  afio). 

12.  University  of  Cincinnati  (Colegio  de  pedagogla) — B.  C.  (cuatro  afios). 

13.  University  of  Illinois  (Escuela  de  educaci6^^) — (No  confiere  grade  especial;  dos 

afios  de  estudios). 

14.  University  of  Minnesota  (Colegio  de  educaci6n) — B.  C.  Ed.  (dos  afios). 

15.  University  of  Missouri  (Escuela  de  educacidn) — B.  C.  Ed.  (dos  afios),  Certificado 

en  pedagogla. 

16.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  de  pedagogla) — Diploma  de  maestro  de  liceo  (dos 

alios),  Certificado  de  maestro  de  universidad  (dos  afios). 

17.  University  of  Oregon  (Escuela  de  educaci6n) — ^B.  A.  (cuatro  afios). 

18.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  de  educaci6n) — B.  C,  Ed.  (cuatro  afios). 

19.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  educaci6n) — ^B.  Ed.  (cuatro  afios),  Diploma. 

20.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Curso  de  ensenanza  para  maestros) — B.  A.,  B.  C,  Cer- 

tificado. 

CURSOS  PARA  QRADUADOS. 

t 

Grados:  M.  A.,  M.  A.  £d.,  H.  A.  y  diploma  de  M.  Ed.,  U.  C.  M.  C,  Ed.,  M.  Ped.,  Dr.  Fed.,  Dr.  Fil. 

Diploma  de  graduado  en  i)edagogiA. 

1.  Columbia  University  (Colegio  de   pedagogla — escuela  de  educacidn) — M.    A. 

(un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (doe  afios). 
(Colegio  de  pedagogla — escuela  de  artes  pr&cticas) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil. 
(dos  afios). 

2.  Geoige  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (Departamento  para  graduados)— M.  A. 

(un  ano),  Dr.  Fil.  (doe  afios). 
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3.  Howard  Univeiaity  (Colegio  de  pedagogfa) — M.  A.  y  diploma  de  maestro  en  Ed. 

(un  afio). 

4.  New  York  Univeraity  (Eecuela  de  pedagogfa) — ^M.  Ped.  (tree  afios).  Dr.  Pted. 

(cinco  afioB). 

5.  University  of  Chicago  (Eecuela  de  artes  y  literatura  para  graduadoe  y  eecuela  Ogden 

de  ciencias) — ^M.  A.  (un  afLo),  M.  C.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil.  (tree  afioe). 

6.  University  of  Nebraska  (Colegio  para  graduadoe) — Diploma  de  graduado  en  peda- 

gogfa. 

7.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Escuela  para  graduadoe) — ^M.  A.  (un  afio),  Dr.  Fil. 

(tree  afioe). 

8.  University  of  Washington  (Colegio  de  educad6n)— M.  A.  Ed.  (un  afio).  M.  G.  Ed. 

(un  afio). 


J 


SECCI6N  V. 


TABLA  DE  LOS  GRADOS  QUE  SE  MENCIONAN  EN  ESTB 
BOLETiN  Y  DE  LAS  ABREVL^TURAS  USADAS  PARA  DE- 
SIGNARLOS. 

BACHILLERATOS. 

B.  A Bachiller  en  Artee. 

B.  Agr Bachiller  en  Agricultura. 

B.  Arq Bachiller  en  Arquitectura. 

B.  A.  Ed Bachiller  en  Artes  de  Educacidn. 

B.  Ad.  Com Bachiller  en  Adauni8traci6n  Comercial. ■ 

* 

B.  Q Bachiller  en  Qufmica. 

B.  1.  Q Bachiller  en  Ingenierla  qufmica.  : , 

B.  C.  Com Bachiller  en  Ciencia  comercial. 

B.  I.  Cer Bachiller  en  Ingenierfa  cerdmica, 

B.  T Bachiller  en  Teologfa. 

B.  I.  Elec Bachiller  en  Ingenierla  ek^ctrica. 

B.  Ed Bachiller  en  Educaci(3n. 

B.  B.  A Bachiller  en  Bellas  Artee. 

B.I Bachiller  en  Ingenierla. 

B.  I.  M Bachiller  en  Ingenierfa  de  minas. 

B.  I.  Mec Bachiller  en  Ingenierfa  mecdnica. 

B.  P pachiller  en  Periodismo. 

B.  Lit Bachiller  en  Literatura. 

B.  C.  Bib Bachiller  en  Ciencia  bibliotecaria. 

B.  Mus Bachiller  en  Mtkica. 

B.  Der.  Civ Bachiller  en  Derecho  civil 

B.  Ped Bachiller  en  Pedagogfa. 

B.  C Bachiller  en  Ciencias. 

B.  Agr.  Cient Bachiller  en  Agricultura  cientffica. 

B.  C.  Agr Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Agricultura. 

B.  C.  en  Ed.  Agr Bachiller  de  Cicncias  en  Educaci6n  agrfcola. 

B.  C.  en  I.  Agr Bachiller  de  Cicncias  en  Ingenierfa  agrfcola. 

B.  C.  Agron Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Agronomfa. 

B.  C.  en  Ganaderfa. 

B.  C.  Arq Bachiller  de  Cienciaa  en  Arquitectura. 

B.  C.  en  I.  Arq Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Ingenierfa  arquitect<5nica. 

B.  C.  Biol '. Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Biologfa. 

B.  C.  Ccr Bachiller  de  Ciencias  en  Cerimica. 

B.  C.  Q Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Qufmica. 

B.  C.  en  I.  Civ Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Ingenierfa  civil, 

B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  de  Minas  de 
Carb6n. 

B.  C.  Com Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Comercio. 

B.  C.  en  industria  lochera. 

B.  C.  Econ Bachiller  de  Cicncias  en  Econom fa. 

B.  C.  Ed Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Educaci6n. 

B.  C.  en  I.  Elec Bachiller  de  Cienciae  en  Ingenierfa  el^trica. 
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B.  C.  en  IngenieHa  de  Seguridad 
contra  incendios. 

li.  C.  en  Floricultura. 

13.  C.  Selv Baohiller  de  Ciencias  en  Selvicultura. 

B.  C.  en  Geologfa  y  Mineralogla. 

B.  0.  en  Econ.  dom Bachiller  de  Gienciaa  en  Economia  dom<^tica. 

B.  C.  en  Horticultura. 

B.  C.  en  Admini9traci6n  dom^ 
tica. 

B.  C.  en  A.  Ind Bachiller  de  Ciencias  en  Artes  industriaJes. 

B.  C.  en  Jardineria  de  perapec- 
tiva. 

B.  C.  en  I.  Mec Bachiller  de  Gienciaa  en  Ingenierfa  mecinica. 

B.  C.  Jut Bachiller  en  Jurisprudencia. 

B.  C.  Med Bachiller  de  Cienciaa  en  Medicina. 

B.  C.  en  I.  Met Bachiller  de  Ciencias  en  ingenierfa  metal tirgica. 

B«  C.  en  I.  M Bachiller  de  Ciencias  en  Ingenierfa  de  minas. 

B.  C.  en  I.  Mun.  y  San Bachiller  de  Ciencias  en  Ingenieria  mtmicipal  y 

sanitaria. 

B.  C  .  Fed Bachiller  de  Ciencias  eo  Pedagogfa 

B.  C.  Farm Bachiller  de  Ciencias  en  Fannacia 

B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  civil  ferro- 
viaria. 

B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  el6ctrica  fe- 
rroviaria.  r 

B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  ferroviaria. 

B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  mecdnica  fe- 
rroviaria. 

B.  C.  en  Dib.  Const Bachiller  en  Dibiljo  constractivo. 

B.  C.  en  Tec.  Azuc Bachiller  de  Ciencias  en  Tecnologfa  azacarenL 

B.  C.  en  Industria  textoria. 

Graduado  en  Miisica. 

B.  Der.  Can Bachiller  en  Derecho  can6nico. 

B.  L Bachiller  en  Leyes. 

B.  Fil Bachiller  en  Filosoffa. 

B.  1^11.  Com Bachiller  de  Filosoffa  en  Comercio. 

B.  Fil.  P Bachiller  de  Filosoffa  en  Periodismo. 

Q.  Farm Qtifmico  farmac^utico. 

Grad.  Farm Gnxduado  en  farmacia. 

B.  Farm Bachiller  en  Farmacia. 

B.  T.  S Bachiller  en  Teologfa  sagrada. 

GRADOS  SUPBRIORES. 

I.  Agr Inp^cniero  agrfcola. 

M.  A Maestro  en  Artea. 

Arq A  rquitecto. 

I,  Arq Ingeniero  arquitecto. 

I.  Cer Ingeniero  en  Cerdmica. 

I.  Q Ingeniero  qufmico. 

I.  Civ Inpreniero  civil. 

Dip.  Sal.  Piib Diplomado  en  Salubridad  pdblica. 

Dip.  Hig Diplomado  en  Higiene. 

Dr.  Der.  Civ Doctor  en  Derecho  civil. 

Dr.  Cir.  D Doctor  en  Cirugfa  dentaL 
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Dr.  C.  D Doctor  en  Ciencia  dental. 

Dr.  I Doctor  en  Ingenierfa. 

Dr.  Med.  D Doctor  en  Medicina  dental. 

Dr.  C Doctor  en  Cienciae. 

Dr.  Sal.  Ptib Doctor  en  Salubridad  piiblica. 

Dr.  Vet Doctor  en  veteriiuuia. 

I.  Elec Ingoniero  el^trico. 

I.  M Ingeniero  de  Minus. 

I.  Elec.  Met Ingeniero  clectrometalurgico. 

Ingeniero  de  Seguridad  contra  incemi4©8. 

Grad.  Arq Graduado  en  arquitectura. 

Grad.  Sal.  Ptib Graduado  en  salubridad  pdblica. 

Dr.  Der.  Can Doctor  en  Derecho  caniSntco. 

Lie.  Der.  Can Licenciado  en  Derecho  candnico* 

Dr.  Jur Doctor  en  Jurisprudencia. 

Dr.  Lit Doctor  en  Literatura. 

Dr.  L Doctor  en  Leycs. 

M".  L Maestro  en  Leyes. 

L  Nav Ingeniero  Naval. 

M.  Arq Maestro  en  Arquitectura. 

M.  Ad.  Com Maestro  en  Administraci6n  coiaerciaL 

M.  I.  Civ Maestro  en  Ingenier(a  civil. 

M.  Der.  Civ Maestro  en  Derecho  civil. 

M.  C.  Com Maestro  en  Ciencia  comercial. 

Dr.  Med Doctor  en  Medicina. 

L  Mec Ingeniero  mecinico. 

M.  1.  Elec Maestro  en  Ingenierfa  el^ctrica. 

I.  Met Ingeniero  metalurgico. 

M.  Selv Maestro  en  Selvicultura. 

M.  lit Maestro  en  Literatura. 

M.  Arq.  Persp Maestro  en  Arquitectura  de  perspective. 

M.  Dib.  Persp Maestro  en  Dibujo  de  perspectiva. 

M.  I.  Mec Maestro  en  Ingenierfa  mec^nic«» 

M.  L.  Pat Maestro  en  Ley  de  patentes. 

M.  Ped Mnestro  en  Pednpfogfa. 

M.  Agr.  Cient Maestro  en  Agricultura  cientffica. 

M.  C Maestro  en  Ciencias. 

M.  C.  Agr Maestro  de  Ciencias  en  Agriculture 

M.  C.  Arq Maestro  de  Ciencias  en  Arquitectura. 

M.  C.  I Maestro  de  Ciencias  en  Ingenierfa. 

M.  C.  Selv Maestro  de  Ciencias  en  Selvicultura. 

M.  C.  en  I.  M Maestro  de  Ciencias  en  Ingenierfa  de  Minas. 

M.  C.  en  Salubridad  pdbliea. 

M.  T.  S Maestro  en  Teologfa  sagrada.  . 

Arq.  Nav Arquit42cto  naval. 

Dr.  Ped Doctor  en  Pedagogfa. 

M.  Ped Maestro  en  Pedagogfa.  / 

Dr.  Fil Doctor  en  Filoeoffa. 

M.  Fil Maestro  en  Filosoffa. 

Dr.  Farm • Doctor  en  Farmacia. 

M.  Farm Maestro  en  Farmacia. 

Dr.  Jur Doctor  en  Jurieprudencia. 

Dr.  T.  S Doctor  en  Teologfa 

Lie.  T Licenciado  en  Teologfa. 


SECCI6N  SEXTA. 

ORGANIZACI6N  Y  CONDICIONES  DE  LOS  COLEGIOS  T 

UNIVERSIDADES. 

Seria  imposible  presentar  dentro  de  los  Umites  de  este  boletin, 
aim  cuando  fuera  brevemente;  todas  las  instituciones  acreditadas  y 
de  importancia  que  puede  frecuentar  con  fixito  el  estudiante  ex- 
tranjero  que  busca  educaci6n  general  o  profesional.  Se  ban  seleo- 
cionado  aquellas  que  ban  recibido  basta  abora  el  mayor  ntimero 
de  cstudiantes  de  fuera  o  las  que,  por  uno  u  otro  motive,  ofrecen 
mayorea  ventajas  a  los  jdvenes  de  naciones  extranjeras. 

Existen,  sin  embargo,  mucbas  otras  instituciones  de  igual  clase 
que  no  estdn  incluldas  en  esta  clasificaci6n  porque  su  situaci6n 
constituye  un  obstdculo  para  la  comodidad  de  los  estudiantes  ex- 
tranjeros,  o  proque  pertenecen  al  mismo  tipo  de  colegios  o  univer- 
sidades  que  rcpresentan  las  instituciones  descritas.  Los  estudiantes 
de  fuera  que  se  interesen  por  instituciones  que  no  se  mcncionen  en 
esta  seccion  pueden  dirigirse  al  Oficina  de  Educaci6n  que  les  im- 
partira  con  gusto  completa  c  imparcial  informaci6n. 

ALABAMA   POLTTECHNIO   INSTITUTE,   Anbam,   Alabama,    ciudad    de    1,400 
habitantes.    Iiistitiici6n  "conceslonaria"  fimdada  en  1872;  mixta. 

CiirBoe  para  estudiantes  no  graduadoe. 
Admision:  14  unidadcs;  8  prescritas:  3}  matemdticas,  3  ingl^^s,  1}  historia. 
B.  C. — Curgo  general  de  cuatro  afios,  como  sigue: 
Colegio  de  Ingenierla  y  Minas:  Ingenieria  civil,  el^ctrica,  qufmica,  me- 

c^nica  y  de  minas;  qufmica  y  metalurgia,  arquitectura. 
Colegio  de  Ciencia  Rural:  Agricultura,   horticultura,   crfa  de  animales, 
agronomia,  botdnica  y  farmacia. 
Dr.  !Med.  Vet. — Cureo  de  tree  aflos  en  medicina  veterinaria. 
Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  tree  afios  en  farmacia. 

Farm.  G. — Curso  de  dos  afios  en  farmacia.    Se  requiere  el  comprobante  de  la 
labor  de  un  afio  en  high -school  para  la  admisi6n  a  este  cuiso. 
Ciirsos  para  graduados; 

Admisiun:  Grade  de  bachiller  obtenido  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  C. — Estudio  de  un  ano  en  cursos  posteriorcs  a  los  grades;  tesis. 

M.  C.  Farm, — Estudio  de  un  ano  en  cursos  posteriores  a  los  grades  en  los  de- 

partamentos  de  qufmica  y  farmacia. 
I.  Civ.,  I.  Elec,  I.  Mec,  I.  Q.,  I.  I.  M. — Estudio  de  un  afio  en  cursos  poste- 
riores a  los  grados;  tesis.    Estos  grades  se  confieren  igualmente  a  los 
graduados  en  institutos,  con  cuatro  afios  de  experiencia  profesional  en 
])0dici6n  expectable  y  que  }>rc8enten  una  tesis. 
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GastoB: 

InstruccioD  (libre  para  los  habitantes  de  Alabama) $20 

Alojamiento  y  alimentacidn,  de  $13  a  $17.50  por  mes. 

Gasto  total  al  ano $250 

Facultad,  54. 

Estudiantes  820,  de  los  cualcs  10  son  extranjeros. 

Nota  de  especial  interh  para  los  esttuHarUes  extranjeros. — En  el  tiltimo  ano  del  curso 
de  agricultura  se  proporciona  in6trucci(5n  sobre  el  cultivo  y  clasificacidn  del  a]god6n 
y  otroe  productos  meridionales  como  la  cana  de  azticar,  el  tabaco,  el  arroz,  etc.,  y 
sobre  la  instalacidn  y  manejo  de  maqiiinarias  para  las  haciendas. 

En  combinaci6n  con  la  instrucci(5n  de  ingenierfa  el^ctrica  se  ofrece  un  curso  de 
un  afio  en  telegrafia  inaltobrica. 

Un  laboratorio  perfectamente  equipado  y  grandee  facilidadee  clfnicas  ofrecen 
vasto  campo  para  la  labor  prdctica  en  el  colegio  de  cirugfa  y  medicina  vQterinada. 

umVEBSITY  OF  ABIZONA,  Tncson,  Arizona,  oiudad  de  18,000  habitantes  fltittzada 
sobre  la  Unea  pxlncipal  del  ferrocaxril  ''Southern  Pacific"  y  del  sistttina  de  "El 
Paso  A  Southwestern.''    Institucidn  concesionaria,  mixta,  fondada  en  189<^. 

Admisidn:  15  unidades,  9)  preecritas;  3  ingles,  2}  matemdticas,  1  historia,  1  denoias, 
2  idiomas.  No  se  prescribe  la  unidad  de  historia  para  el  ingreso  a  la  escUela  de 
ingenierfa,  pero  se  agrega,  en  cambio,  i  unidad  de  geometria  del  espacio.  La 
ffsica  y  qufmica  son  cicncias  prescritas  para  la  admisifo  al  curso  de  mineralbglay 
ingenierfa  y  metalurgia. 

Cursoe  para  alumnos  no  graduados,  cuatro  afios: 

GradoB. 

General #...B.  A.  y  B.  C. 

••     Agricultura B.  C.  en  Agricultura. 

Qufmica B.  C.  en  Qufmica. 

Ingenierfa  civil B.  G.  en  Ingenierfa  ci\'il. 

Ingenierfa  el^ctrica B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa  el^ctrica. 

Ingenierfa  mecdnica B.  G.  en  Ingenierfa  mec4nica. 

Mineralogla  y  metalurgia B.  C.  en  Mineralogfa,  ingenierfa  y  metalurgia. 

Gursos  para  graduados: 
Admifii6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  un  colegio  clasificado. 

Grades:  M.  G.  y  M.  A.-^Estudio  de  un  ano  en  cursos  posteriores  a  los  grades;  tesis 
El  estudiante  que  haya  obtenido  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  en  mineralogfa, 
ingenierfa  y  metalurgia  puede  alcanzar  el  grado  de  ingcniero  de  minas  con  un  ano 
de  estudio  en  el  curso  supenor  a  los  grados. 
Gastos: 

Instrucci6n  (Ubre  para  los  habitantes  de  Arizona) $30 

Pagos  incidentales lo 

Aliincntaci6n  por  mes 20 

Alojamiento  (dormitorio  en  el  colegio  por  afio) 25 

Gasto  total  al  aiio 316 

Facultad,  48. 

Es^udiantes  302,  de  los  cuales  3  son  extranjeros. 

Nota  de  interes  especial  para  los  estvdianUs  extranjeros. —Con  motivo  de  la  gran  diver- 
sidad  de  su  formaci6n  rocosa  y  de  sus  dep^sitos  minerales,  ofrece  el  sur  de  Arizona  un 
vast«  campo  para  estudios  geol6gicos. 

Antes  de  comenzar  los  estudios  superiores  en  ingenierfa  de  minas  deben  haber 
tenido  todos  los  alumnos  por  lo  menos  seis  semanas  de  labor  prdctica  de  mincralogfa  y 
metalurgia. 
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EI  departamento  de  agricultura  insiste  eepecialmente  sobre  las  materiaa  quo  pueded 
interesar  a  los  ciudadaaos  en  un  ciima  seco  como  el  de  Arizona.  Puede  hacose  men- 
ci6n  de  las  clases  sobre  productos  de  granja  y  hortalizae,  cuitivo  de  las  plantas, 
explotacidn  de  zonas  dridas,  tratamiento  y  fertili%aci6n  del  terrene,  citrus  y  pequenos 
frutos,  y  administraciun  de  granjas. 

LELANO  STANFO&D  JUNIOR  UNIVEBSlTr,  SUntord  University,  CalUoraia, 
ciudad  de  1,600  habitantes  ceica  de  Palo  Alto  y  San  Francisco.  Fiindmda  ea 
1885;  mixte. 

Departamento  para  alumnoe  no  graduados. 
Admision:  Certificado  de  escuela  secundaria  mostrando  que  se  ha  terminado  un 
curse  por  lo  menos  de  15  unidades. 
Grados:  B.  A.— Terminaci6n  de  un  curse  de  120  unidades  y  reconiendaci6n  de  la 
.facultad  sin  tener  en  cuenta  el  tiempo  que  se  hubiere  empleado;  40  unidades 
representan  la  labor  ordinaria  de  un  ano. 
Departamento  para  graduados. 
Admisidn:  El  grado  de  bachiller  obtenido  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grades: 
M.  A.— Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
Ingeniero  (civil,  mec4ntco,  el^trico,  qufmico  o  de  minas)— T7n  afio  de  labor 

posterior  a  loa  grados  en  el  departamento  de  ciencias  apUcadas;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fann.— Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
Departamento  de  Medic ina  (San  Francisco). 
Admisi6n:  Tres  anos  de  estudio  de  colegio  incluyendo  fiistca,  qufmica,  biolc^a  j 
conocimiento  del  fmnc^  o  alemdn. 

Grados:  Dr.  Med.— Curso  de  cuatro  afios  y  unttno  mils  de  prictica. 
Escuela  de  Jurisprudencia. 
Admisi6n:  Dos  afios  de  curso  de  colegio. 
Grados: 
B.  Jur. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 

Dr.  Jur. — Curso  de  tres  afios.    Para  el  grado  de  doctor  se  requiere  haber  obtenido 
de  antemano  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  un  colegio  calificado. 
Gastos: 
lnstrucci6n  (Hbre  excepto  en  las  materias  indicadas  a  continuaci6n).    Los  estu- 
diantcs  no  graduadoa  pagar4n  una  cuota  incidental  de  $30  por  afio,  delacualest&n 
exentos  los  graduados. 

Departamento  de  Jurisprudencia $100 

Departamento  de  Medicina 150 

Aposento  y  alimentaci6n  en  la  universidad,  mensualmente 28 

Ap  ^sento  y  alimentacidn  fuera  de  la  universidad,  mensualmente 25-35 

Gusto  total  al  afio,  inclusive  la  instruccidn  en  medicina  y  jurispruden- 
cia   350-500 

Facult4id,  201. 

Estudiantes  1,906,  de  los  cuales  50  son  de  naciones  extranjeraa. 

Espedalmente  interesanU  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — Para  el  curso  de  medicina 
que  requiere  cinco  afios  de  pr&ctica  como  requisite  para  obtener  el  grado,  ofrece  San 
Francisco  excelentes  faciUdades  cUnicaa  y  de  hospital.  Diez  intemos  se  nombran 
anualmente  para  el  hospital  Lane. 
El  departamento  de  jurisprudencia  ofrece  cursos  de  grado  saperior. 
Debe  hacerse  tambi^n  menci6n  especial  de  la  labor  de  geologfa  y  biologfa  que 
incluye  cunos  de  verano  en  el  laboratorio  bioldgico  mazino^  de  los  cunos  en  ingenieffa 
mecdnica,  quimica,  historia  y  pedagpgla. 
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UKIVEBSITT  OF  CALIPOBinA,  Berkeley,  CalifoXBia,  dudad  de  40,881  habitantes, 
sltnada  a  treinta  y  clnco  mlnutos  de  San  Fzancisoo  por  feizocanlL  Institucldn 
Goneesionazla  fimdada  en  1868;  miKta. 

Departamentos  para  alumnos  no  graduados:  cursos  de  cuatro  afios  a  menos  de  determi- 
naci6n  posterior. 
Admigi6n: 
I.  Colegios  de  letras,  ciencias  sociales,  cienciaa  naturales  y  comercio.    Curso  de 
^    cinco  afioB  en  mecdnica,  mineralogfa,  ingenieria  y  qufmica;  45  unidadee,  30 
prescritas:  6  inglds,  6  matemdticas,  3  historia,  3  trabajo  de  laboratorio,  6 
idiomae  extranjeros,  6  adicionales  en  idiomas  extranjeros  y  6  adicionales 
en  trabajo  de  laboratorio  o  en  matemdticas  de  grade  superior  en  cualquiera 
combinaci6n.* 
II.  Colegio  de  agricultura;  45  unidades,  27  prescritas:  6  ingl^,  6  matemilticas,  6 

idiomas  extranjeros,  6  ciencias  (ffeica  y  qufmica),  y  3  historia. 
III.  Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  colegios  de  medUiica,  mineralogfa,  qufmica  e  inge- 
nieria civil;  45  unidades,  todas  prescritas:  6  ingl6s,  12  matemdticas,  3  historia, 
6  ciencias  (ffsica  y  qufmica),  6  dibujo,  6  idiomasi  6  adicionaleB  ^idiomas o 
ingles  superior. 
Grados: 
Col(^os  de  cultura  general — 
Colegio  de  Letras — B.  A. 
Col^o  de  Ciencias  Sociales — ^B.  Lit. 
Colegio  de  Ciencias  Naturales — ^B.  0. 
Colegios  de  ciencia  aplicada — 
Colegio  de  Comercio — B.  C. 
Colegio  de  Agricultura — B.  C. 

Colegio  de  MecAnica  (ingenieria  mecdnica  y  el^ctrica) — ^B.  0. 
Colegio  de  Mineralogfa — ^B.  C. 
Colegio  de  Ingenieria  Civil — ^B.  C. 
Col^o  de  Qufmica — B.  C. 
Hay  un  curso  de  cinco  alios  en  los  colegios  de  mecinica,  mineralogfa,  ingenieria 
civil  y  qufmica,  que  ofrece  mayor  cultura  y  euBenanza  profesional  m^  amplia  de  la 
que  es  posible  obtener  en  el  de  cuatro  anos,  pero  ambos  cursos  culminan  en  el  mismo 
grade. 

Para  ostudiantes  no  graduados  se  ofrecen  cursos  en  arquitectura,  pedagogfa  y  juria- 
prudencia.   Los  alumnos  de  estos  cursos  est^  tambi^  matriculadoe  en  los  colegios  de 
cultura  general,  sujetoe  a  iguales  requisites  de  admisidn  y  reciben  el  grade  que  otorga 
el  colegio  en  el  cual  se  hallan  inscritos. 
Eecuela  para  graduados: 
Admisi6n:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  un  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A.,  M.  Lit.,  M.  C. — Un  ane  de  eetudios  posteriores  a  la  graduaddn;  teals. 

Dr.  Jur. — ^DoB  afioa  de  estadioB  peetedores  a  la  graduacidn;  teais. 

Graduados  en  Arquitectura — Dob  afiLoa  de  estudioa  posterieres  a  la  graduacion; 

tesis. 
Graduados  en  Salubridad  Ptiblica^ — ^Dos  afios  de  eetudios  posteriores  a  la  jgradu- 

aci6n. 
Dr.  Farm. — Dos  anos  per  le  menoB  de  eatudios  poaterieres  a  la  graduaci6n; 
teaia. 

1  Tres  anidadw  de  la  Unlyenldad  (1«  Oatttinita  eqiilyal«ii  a  ana  imldad  de  ingnao  de  las  que  se  han 
estableddo  oomo  nonaa. 
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Eecuela  para  Graduados — Continiia. 
Grades — Continiia. 

I.  M.,  I.  Mec.,  I,  Met. — Estoe  gradoe  se  confieren  a  los  graduadoe  en  los  eolegioe 
de  ingenierfa  que,  despu^s  de  tres  afios  por  lo  menos  de  faabcr  obtenido  el 
grado  de  bachiller,  uno  de  los  cuales  debe  habcrse  dedicado  a  prdctica  pro- 
fesional,  pasan  un  examen  satlsfactorio  en  las  materiajs  prescritas  y  preseutan 
una  tcsis. 
I.  Civ. — Tres  anos  por  lo  menos  de  estudios  posteriores  a  la  graduacidn,  y  tesis- 
Los  grades  en  ingenierfa  se  confieren  tambi^n  a  los  estudiantes  que  hubieren 
obtenido  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  la  Universidad  de  California  y  que,  por  lo 
menos  diez  azios  despu^s  de  su  graduaci6n  presenten  una  tesis  satisfactoria  y 
comprueben  haber  Ilevado  a  cabo  labor  profesional  con  ^xito  notable. 
Colegio  de  Jurisprudencia  Hastings  (San  Francisco): 
Admisi6n:  Dos  alios  de  estudio  en  colegio. 
Grado: 
b.  ^ur. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
Escuela  de  Medicina: 
Admision:  Dos  anos  de  colegio. 
Grado: 
Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cinco  anos.    Los  dos  primeros  a fios  se  est udia  en  Berkeley  y 
loe  tres  liltimos  en  San  Francisco.    La  instrucci6n  a  los  graduadoe  se  propor- 
ciona  dnicamente  en  el  departamento  de  medicina  de  Los  Angeles. 
Colegio  de  Farmacia  (San  Francisco): 
Admision,  para  optar  el  grado  de  f  armac^utico:  Graduacion  despu^^s  de  un  curso  de 

cuatro  afioe  en  alguna  high-school  calificada. 
Para  el  grado  de  Q.  Farm. :  Graduaci6n  despu^s  de  un  curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  alguna 

high-school  calificada. 
Para  el  grado  de  B.  Farm. :  Graduaci6n  despu^s  de  un  curso  de  cuatro  afioe  en  alguna 

high-school  calificada. 
Gradoe:  Farmac^utico — Curso  de  dos  anos;  tesis. 
Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  tres  afios;  tesis. 
B.  Farm. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos;  tesis. 
Colegio  Dental  (San  Francisco): 
Admisi6n:  45  unidades  elegidas  por  el  alumno,  incluyendo  ffsica  o  qufmlca. 
Grado:  Dr.  C.  D. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
MisceUnea: 

Observatorio  Astrondmico  Lick,  en  Mount  Hamilton. 
Instituci6n  Scripps  para  Investigaciones  Biol6gicas,  en  la  Jolla. 
Institute  de  Arte  San  Francisco. 
Universidad  Granja  Escuela,  en  Davis. 

Escuela  de  Agricultura  Tropical  para  graduados,  en  Riverside. 
Division  Extensiva  de  la  Universidad. 
Gastoe: 
Instruccion  para  los  que  no  residen  en  California,  excepto  en  la  escuela 

de  medicina  y  colegios  dentales  y  de  farmacia $20 

Instruccidn  para  los  estudiantes  de  la  escuela  de  medicina 150 

Instrucci6n  para  los  estudiantes  del  colegio  dental 150 

Instruccion  para  los  estudiantes  del  colegio  de  farmacia 150 

Alojamiento  y  alimentacidn,  mensualmente 15-45 

El  gasto  total  por  requisites  de  loe  departamentos  acad^micee  no  excede 

anualmente  de 350 

Facultad,  600. 

Estudiantes,  8,733,  de  los  cuales  180  son  extranjeros. 

J£specialrnente  interesante  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — Laboratories  bien  equipa- 
dos  proporcionan  amplias  f acilidades  para  experimentos  en  ingenierfa  civil,  el6ctrica 
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y  de  minas.  En  la  primera  diviflidn  se  ofrecen  cursos  sobre  iiTigaci6n,  incluyendo 
datos  sobre  instituciones  de  irrigacidn  y  8u  economfa,  ingenierla,  dibujo,  proviBi6n  de 
agua,  hidi4iilica  rural  y  desecaci6n,  con  labor  graduada  en  dibujo,  y  direcci6n  y 
manejo  del  sistema  de  ingenierf a . 

lia  aituacidn  de  la  universidad  se  presta  para  olrecer  ciirsos  eficientes  en  el  colegio 
de  agricultura  en  materia  de  viticultura»  industria  vinera,  cultivo  de  limoneroe  y 
producci(!)n  de  frutos  semi-tropicales.  Hay  laboratorios  especiales  para  tx)do8  estos 
ramos  y  la  estaci6n  experimental  de  limoneros  procura  estoe  frutos  para  su  estudio 
e  investigacion  particular. 

El  curso  de  pedagogla  tiene  en  mira  la  ensefianza  profesional  en  tree  clases:  a  Iob  que 
8C  preparan  para  ensefiar  en  eocuelas  y  colegios  secundarioe;  a  Ice  que  se  preparan  para 
dedicarse  a  labor  administrativa  escolar;  y  a  los  que  intentan  dedicarse  a  la  ense- 
iianza  en  escuelae  elementales. 

£1  colegio  dental  y  las  escuelas  de  jurisprudencia  y  de  medicina  son  de  primev  rango* 

TJNIVEBSITT  OF  SOUTHEBN  CALIFOBNIA,  Los  Angeles,  California,  ciuda4  de 
412,466  liabitantes.    Fundada  en  1880;  mixta.  , 

Colegio  de  Artes  Liberales.  i 

.    Departamento  para  alumnoe  no  graduados.  •  >  -  . 

Admision:  15  unidades.    Para  el  curso  de  B.  A.^  8  prescritas:  2  ingl^,  ^idiomas, 
1  ciencia,  2  matem^ticas,  1  historia.    Para  el  curso  de  B.  C,  13  prescritas: 
1  ciencia,  2  matemiticas  y  2  dibujo  en  adicion  a  las  que  se  mencionan  primero. 
Grades: 

B.  A.^ — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 

B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  ingenierfa  civil  o  el^ctrica. 

Ofrece  tambi^n  la  universidad  los  doe  primeros  afios  de  un  curso  de  cuatro  afios 
en  ingenierfa  qufmica  y  de  minas. 
Departamento  para  graduados. 
Admbidn :  Grade  de  bachiller  en  un  colegio  calificado. 
Grade:  M.  A. — Un  ano  de  estudio  posterior  'A  grado;  tesis. 
Colegio  de  M^icoe  y  Cirujanos. 
Admisi6n:  Dos  afios  de  estudios  de  colegio  incluyendo  ffsica,  qufmica,  ^biologfa  y 

alemdn  o  franc^. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.— Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Admision:  Grado  obtenido  en  escuela  calificada. 
Grades: 

B.  Jur.— Curso  de  tres  afios. 

Dr.  Jur.— Curso  de  tres  afios  para  los  que  hubieren  optado  el  grado  de  B.  A. 
M.  Jur.— Curso  de  un  afio  posterior  al  grado  de  bachiller  o  doctor  en  jurispru- 
dencia; tesis. 
Colegio  Dental. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  escuela  calificada. 
Grado:  Dr.  C.  D.— Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Colegio  de  Teologfa  (Metodista). 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Grado:  B.  T.— Curso  de  tres  afios.    Hay  tambi^n  abierto  un  curso  de  tres  afios 
para  los  estudiantes  que  hayan  seguido  solamente  un  curso  de  colegio  de  dos  afios 
y  deseen  obtener  su  diploma. 
C  olegio  de  Farmacia. 

Admisidn:  Un  afio  de  estudio  en  high-£chcol. 
Grados: 

Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  dos  afios. 

B.  Far.— Un  afio  de  estudios  despu^«  del  prado  de  Q.  Farm.;  tesis.    t^  este 
grado  pueden  optar  sclamente  los  graduados  en  highnschool.) 
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Colegio  de  Bellas  Artes. 
Admim6n:  15  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  liberales. 
Grado:  B.  en  bellae  arteB— Gurso  de  cuatio  afios;  con  un  cuxBO  de  ttee  afios  pnede 
obtenerse  el  diploma. 
Miscohinea. 

High-school  (escuela  modelo  para  la  ensefianza). 
(.'olegio  de  Miisica.  ' 

(Jolegio  de  Oratoria. 
Gaftos: 

lnstrucci6n — 

Colegio  de  artee  liberalee  y  jurisprudencia $90 

Colegio  de  bellas  artes 95 

Colegio  de  farmacia 100 

C'Olcgio  de  medicina  y  colegio  dental 150 

Escuela  de  teologfa,  gratuita.   . 

Alojamiento  y  alimentacidn,  por  semana 5-7 

Facultad,  197. 

Estudiantes,  2,505,  de  los  cuales  35  son  extranjeros. 
Especuilinente  interesante  para  los  estttdiantea  defuera: 
KI  Departamento  Oriental. 
El  Colegio  Dental. 
T.a  proximLdad  relativa  de  la  Univerndad  de  la  California  del  Sur  a  las  naciones  de 
Centro  y  Sud  America  es  un  aliciente  para  los  estudiantes  de  aquellas  localidades. 

COLOBADO  SCHOOL  OF  MINSS,  Golden,  Colorado,  cindad  de  8,000  habitantes, 
a  trece  millas  al  este  de  Denver.    InstltaciOn  tandada  en  1874. 

AdiniBion:  15  unidades,  12  prescritas;  3  matemiticas,  3  ingles,  2  idiomas,  2  historia, 
y  2  cioncia. 

GradcKs: 

I.  M.— Cuatro  afios  de  estudio  en  curso  para  estudiantes  no  graduados;  tesis. 
M.  C— Un  ano  de  estudio  en  curso  posterior  al  grado  de  ingeniero  de  minas: 
tosis. 

Gastos: 

InRtrucci6n  gratuita  para  los  habitantes  de  Colorado;  para  los  de  fuera $150 

Pension,  por  semana 4-5 

Alojamiento,  por  mes ••• 6-10 

El  gasto  total  indispensable  no  excede  anualmente  de 500-550 

Facultad.  21. 

Kstudiantes,  209,  de  los  cuales  23  son  extranjeros. 

KHpecinhnente  interesante  para  los  extranjeros. — Este  curso  incluye  ingenierla  civil, 
niocanit^a,  electrica,  de  minas,  metalurgia,  geologla  y  mineralogia  y  derecho  de  miuas; 
La  escuela  estd  perfectamente  equipada  con  laboratorios  y,  cncontrdndose  situada  en 
11  no  de  \<^  mas  importantes  centres  mineros  del  pals,  cerca  de  gran  ndmeio  y  diversidad 
do  ininaF  y  ein])resas  metal tlrgicas,  ofrece  excepcionales  facilidades  a  los  estudiantes 
en  este  ramo. 

YALE   UNIVEBSITY,   New  Haven,    Connecticut,   oiadad  de   141,816  habitantes, 

Instituci6n  fundada  en  1701. 

CoIep:io  Yale  (para  alumnos  no  graduados). 
Admimon:  Examen  que  comprende  16  unidades.  Materias  prescritas:  ingl^  latin, 

frances  o  alemtin,  dlgebra,  y  geometria  plana,  con  cuatro  estudios  adidonales 

elegidos  por  el  candidate. 
Grado:  B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  auos. 
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Escuela  Oientifica  Sheffield. 
Adinisi6ii:  15  unidades,  13  prescritas,  3  ingles,  4  idiomas,  1  historia,  4  matemiiticaSy 

y  1  ciencia. 
Gradoe: 

B.  Fil. — Curso  de  tres  afioB. 

M.  C— Gurso  de  do6  afios  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado;  tesis. 
I.  Civ. — Cureo  de  ciiico  afios;  teeis. 
I.  M. — Curso  de  cinco  afios;  teals. 
I.  Mjbc. — CuiBO  de  cinco  afios;  teaia. 
I.  Met. — Curso  de  cinco  afios;  teens. 
I.  £lec. — Curso  de  cinco  afios;  teaia 
Escuela  para  graduados. 
Admifli6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  eh  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A.  (requiflito  mfnimum) — ^Dos  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaoi(5n; 

ensayo. 
Dr.  Fil.  (requisito  minimum) — ^Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacion; 
tesifl.    Solamente  este  grado  se  confiere  a  las  mnjeres. 
Escuela.de  Bellas  Artes.    Curso  de  tres  afios  en  dibujo,  pintura  y  eseultura.    £1  grado 
de  B.  B.  A.  se  confiere  a  los  estudiantes  de  reconocida  habUidad  que  hubicren 
dedicado  dos  afios  por  lo  menos  a  trabajos  profesionales  despu^s  de  la  terminaci6n 
del  curso  de  tres  afios,  y  que  presenten  una  tesis  y  un  trabajo  original.    Uno  de  los 
dos  afios  puede  tambi^n  dedicarse-  a  estudios  superiores  en  la  escuela  de  bellas 
artes  de  Yale. 

Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  arquitectura.  El  grado  de  B.  B.  A.  se  confiere  dcspu6d 
de  haber  terminado  satisfactonamente  el  curso  de  cuatro  afios.  £1  trabajo  que 
deben  presentar  los  alumnos  consistir^  en  selecciones  de  su  labor  durante  el  illtimo 
afio  de  escuela.  Adaais,  deben  presentar  una  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Mdaica.  Curso  de  tres  afios  anterior  a  los  grados.  Venciendo  este  curso 
se  obtiene  un  certificado  de  conocimiento  de  la  teorfa  de  la  mtisica. 

El  grado  de  B.  Mds.  se  confiere  a  los  estudiantes  de  reconocida  habilidad  que 
hubieren  dedicado  dos  afios  por  lo  menos  a  estudios  para  obtener  el  grado  despu^ 
de  haber  recibddo  el  diploma.    Un  trabajo  original  sobre  alguna  de  las  formas  prin- 
cipales  d^>e  presentarae  como  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Selvicultura. 
Admisidn:  Giudo  de  bachiller  obtenido  en  col^o  calificado,  o  tambi^n,  en  ciertos 

cases,  tres  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Gh^o:  M.  Selv. — Curso  de  doe  afios.    Los  estudiantes  que  hubieren  optado  algun 
grado  en  selvicultura  en  alguna  instituci6n  superi<^,  pueden  recibir  el  grado  de 
maestro  a  la  terminaci6n  de  un  afio. 
Escuela  de  Religi6n. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado,  o  su  equivalente  ccrmpleto. 
Grados:  B.  T. — Curso  de  tres  afios.    Los  estudiantes  pueden  inscribirse  igualmente 
en  la  escuela  para  graduados  como  candidates  para  los  grados  de  M.  A.  y  Dr.  Fil. 
Escneia  de  Medicina. 

Admiaidti:  Requisito  mfnimo  en  general:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio  que  haya 

inclufdo  dertas  materias  especiales  en  ciencia  preparatoria. 
Chrado:  M.  T. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios;  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Admisi6n:  Como  candidate  para  grados,  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado 
(exceptuando  a  los  alumnos  superiores  del  Colegio  Yale).     Para  estudiantes  que 
no  son  candidatos  a  ningtin  grado,  dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
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Escuela  de  Derecho — Continiia. 
Grados: 

B.  Jur. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 

B .  Der.  Civ. — Cureo  de  tres  alios;  labor  equivalente  a  la  de  B .  Jur.    Sin  embargo, 
para  cl  grado  de  B.  Der.  Civ.  se  prescriben  cursos  en  derecho  romano  que  no 
son  obligatorios  para  el  de  B.  Jur. 
M.  Jur. — ^Un  ano  de  estudio  para  los  graduados  en  eacuelae  de  derecho  cali- 

ficadas;  tesis. 
Dr.  Jur. — Un  afio  de  estudio  para  los  que  hubieren  recibido  el  grado  de  bachiller 

en  escuelas  de  derecho  califlcadas;  tesis. 
Dr.  Der.  Civ. — Dos  anos  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados  y  ademds  de  los 
requisitos  de  admisi^n  para  Dr.  Jur.  un  examen  preliminar  en  historla  y 
derecho  romano,  latin  y  francos  o  alem^n  a  elecci6n;  tesis. 
Gastos: 

Instruccion — 

Escuela  de  bellas  arte&: 

Departamentos  de  dibujo,  pintura  y  escultura |90 

Departamento  de  arquitectura 180 

Escuela  de  miisica 50-200 

Colegio  Yale... 160 

Escuela  cientf fica  Sheffield 201 

Escuelas  de  derecho  y  de  medicina 150 

Escuela  de  selvicultura,  primer  ano 150 

Escuela  de  selvicultura,  segundo  ano 125 

Escuela  para  graduados 125 

Penai6n,  de  $4  semanales  adelante. 
Aposento,  de  11.50  semanales  adelante. 

Gasto  total  por  ano,  de  $400  a  $1,000  que  puede  reducirse  por  medio  de  alguna 
prebenda  en  caso  de  que  cl  alumno  hay  a  demostrado  inteligenda  y  buena 
disposici6n. 
Facultad,  367. 
Estudiantes,  3,268,  de  los  cuales  80  son  extranjeros. 

EspecialTnente  inUresante  para  los  forasteros. — El  Colegio  Yale  ha  demostrado  satis- 
facer  las  aspiraciones  de  los  estudiantes  forasteros  que  desean  seguir  un  curso  serio 
anterior  a  la  graduacion.  Incluye  en  su  personal  de  profesores  muchas  personas  de 
alta  reputaci6n  intelectual  y  esta/  perfectamente  equipado  en  materia  de  bibliotecas, 
laboratories  y  museos. 

La  Escuela  Cientifica  Sheffield  ofrece  curses  para  graduados  anteriores  a  la  gradua- 
cion en  matemdticas,  fisica  y  ciencias  naturales.  Sus  modernos  laboratorioe  procuran 
toda  clase  de  facilidades  para  estudios  avanzados,  experimentos  e  investigaciones,  no 
Bolamente  en  ciencias  naturales  sino  en  ingenieria  eli^ctrica,  mecdnica,  y  de  minas. 

La  Escuela  de  Selvicultura  fundada  en  1900,  es  estrlctamentc  para  graduados  y 
ofrece  ensenanza  completa  en  todos  los  ramos  de  seU'icultura.  Goza  de  dotaciones 
especiales  para  sus  departamentos  de  selvicultura,  maderas  y  cuidado  de  los  bosques. 
Adem^  de  las  horas  de  clase  y  ensayos  de  laboratorio,  dedican  mucho  tiempo  los  estu- 
diantes a  estudios  priicticos  en  el  campo,  para  lo  cual  dispone  la  escuela  de  un  terrene 
de  1,000  acres  dc  extension  en  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  de  los  bosques  de  la  New  Haven 
Co.  en  Now  Haven,  de  la  escuela  campestre  en  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  y  de  algunas 
propiedades  on  los  montes  Adirondack  de  New  York  y  en  los  estados  del  Sur. 

La  Escuola  para  Graduados  se  ha  reorganizado  ultimamente  como  un  departamento 
indopcndioute  de  la  universidad;  estd  perfectamente  equipada  y  ofrece  cursos  para 
ob tenor  los  grados  superiores  en  todos  los  demdfl  departamentos.  Debe  tencrse  en 
cuenta  que  so  nocositan  dos  aiios  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados  para  optar  el  titulo  de 
maestro,  en  vez  del  ordinario  mfniraum  requerido  de  un  ano. 
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Entre  loe  departamentOB  m^  dignos  de  notarse,  tanto  por  la  capaddad  de  los  pro- 
fesoree  encaigados  como  por  el  programa  de  clafiee,  puede  mencionarse  el  de  histoiia, 
que  comprende  la  hifitoria  de  la  America  latina  y  la  de  la  civilizaci6n  japoneea,  y  los 
de  eoonomfa,  derecfao,  selvicultiira,  geografia,  geologla,  ingl^,  filologfa  comparada, 
arte  y  mtisica. 

CATHOLIC  TTXaVEBSITY  OF  AMSBICA,  W&shlngton,  D.  C,  ciudad  de  848,077 
habitantes  y  capital  de  la  nacl6n.    Institaci6n  fnndada  en  1887. 

Escuela  de  Filosofla. 

Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduadoe. 

Admisidn:  Diploma  de  escuela  secundaria  califieada  con  certlficado  de  la  labor 

realizada  en  ingles  historia,  latin,  griego,  franc^  o  alemdn,  matemdticafl  y  doe 

ciencias. 

Grades:  B.  A.  y  B.  Fil. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioe. 

Departamentos  para  graduadoe. 

Admisi(5n:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Gradoe: 

M.  Fil. — Dos  afios  de  eetudio  posterior  a  loe  grades;  tesis. 

Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grades;  tesis. 

Escuela  de  Letras. 

Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 

Admisi6n:  Diploma  de  escuela  secundaria  calificada,  con  certificado  de  haber 

Uevado  a  cabo  la  labor  requerida  en  ingles,  alguna  hbtoria,  matem^ticas,  latin 

y  las  materias  comprendidas  en  A  o  B. 

A. — Griego,  y  franc^  o  alemdn  elemental. 

B. — Uno  de  las  siguientes: 

,  (a)  Frances  o  alemdn,  curso  superior. 

(5)  Franc^  o  alem^n,  curso  superior,  y  f  isica  o  quimica. 

Grados:  B.  A.,  B.  Lit.-^urso  de  cuatro  afios. 

Departamento  para  graduados. 

Admisidn:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Gradoe: 

M.  A. — ^Un  afio  de  curso  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 

M.  L. — Curso  de  dos  afios  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 

Dr.  Fil. — Curso  de  tres  afios  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 

Dr.  Lit. — Curso  igual  al  de  doctor  en  filoeoila. 

Eecuela  de  Ciencias. 

Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 

Admisidn:  Iguales  requisites  a  los  de  la  escuela  de  filosofia. 

Curses  de  cuatre  afios: 

Qiados. 

General B.  C.  y  B.  A. 

Ingenierfa  civil B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

Ingenierfa  el^ctrica B.  C.  en  I.  El^c. 

Ingenierfa  quimica B.  C.  en  L  Q. 

Ingenierfa  mecdnica J  .B.  C.  en  I.  Mec. 

Arquitectura B.  C.  en  Arq. 

Ingenierfa  arquitectonica B.  C.  en  I.  Arq. 

Departamento  para  graduados. 

Admision:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Grados: 

M.  A. — Un  afio  de  curso  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 

M.  C,  I.  Elec,  I.  Q.,  I.  Mec. — Dos  afios  de  curso  posterior  a  los  gradoe; 

tesis. 

Dr.  C.  y  Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  de  curso  posterior  a  los  grades;  tesia. 
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Golegio  de  PedagogfA. 

Grades:  Lob  usuales  en  artes  y  en  filosofla. 
Escuela  de  Ciencias  Sagtadas. 
AdinisdiSii:  Ciirso  de  dos  a&OB  en  filoaoifa  y  cursa  de  tCQ9  ailos  en  teologia  en  un 

seminario  teol6gico  cat61ico. 
Grados: 

B.  T.  S. — Este  grado  se  confiere  deepu^s  del  examen  de  Ice  cursos  IlevadoB 

previamente  en  teologfa. 
B.  D.  C— Este  grado  se  confiere  despu^  del  examen  de  les  euzBoa  llevadoe 
previamente  en  algun  seminario,  ineluyendo  por  lo  menos  un  iriios  de  derecho 
canonico. 
Ti(>.  T.  S.  0  Lie.  Dear.  0. — ^Dos  anos  de  cuibo  posterior  a  la  graduaeidn;  tesia 
Dr.  T.  8.  o  Dr.  Der.  C. — Cuatro  ailos  de  curao  posterior  a  la  graduacidn;  teeds. 
Est'uehi  de  Derecho. 
DeparUimento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
Adnibion:  Diploma  de  escuela  secundaria  califioada. 
Grado:  B.  L. — C'urso  de  tres  anos. 
Departaraento  para  j;raduado8. 
Admision:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado  y  de  B.  L.  en  la  escuela  de 
derecho  de  la  universidad  o  en  cualquiera  otra  calificada. 
Grados: 

M.  L.  y  M.  Der.  Civ.— Un  afio  de  cuieo  posteiior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
Dr.  Der.  Civ. — Doe  aiios  de  curso  posterior  al  grado  de  maestro  en  derecho 
civil;  tesia. 
Gastos: 

Instruccidn  (excepto  en  la  escuela  de  ciencias  sagradas) $1(X) 

Instrucci6n  en  la  escuela  de  ciencias  sagradas 250 

Alimentaci6n  por  mea  (en  la  univeisidad) 25 

Aposento  (en  la  universidad),  de  $8.50  a  |20  por  mes. 

Gasto  total  por  afio,  aproximadamente 500 

Facultad,  66. 

Estudiantes,  508,  de  loe  cuales  11  son  forasteros. 

Colegio  Trinidad,  afiliado  a  la  Universidad  Catdiica.     Institucidn  fundada  en  1897 
para  la  educaci6n  de  la  mujer. 
Departamento  para  sdumnos  no  graduados. 
Admisi6n:  15}  unidades,  13}  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  1  historia^  2}  matcm^ticas,  4 

latin,  3  griego,  francos  o  alemdn. 
Grados:  B.  A.,  B.  C.  o  B.  Lit. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Departamento  para  graduados. 
Adraisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  califirado, 

Grados:  M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  afio  de  curao  po-sterior  a  los  grades;,  tesis.      Este 
curso  se  ofrece  aolamente  en  los  departaniemoa  donde  ensenan  profesores  de 
la  Universidad  Cat<51ica  y  debe  llevarse  bajo  su  personal  direcci6n. 
Gaatos: 

Instrucci6n $150 

Alojamiento  y  pensi6n 350-500 

Facultad,  32. 

Estudiantes,  190,  ningiin  forastero. 

J\'ota  de  especial  interSs  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — La  Universidad  Cat61ica  de 
Am^»rica  ofrece  instrucci6n  completa  en  todos  sus  departamentos,  con  marcada  ten- 
doncia  religiosa.  Su  situaci6n  en  Wdshington  tiene  adem^  la  ventaja  de  poner  al 
ahimno  en  contacto  con  facilidades  inaj)reciables  en  cultura  y  educaci6n  que  no  es 
podible  encoutrar  en  otros  lugares  de  la  repdblica. 
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La  Escucla  de  Ciencias  Sa^radas,  instituci6n  estrictaxneute  para  graduados,  ofrece 
espofial  y  completa  instruccidn  para  los  gradiiadofl  en  s^ninarios  teoKSgicos  que 
descon  segoiir  cstudios  superiores.  En  sue  diversoe  departamentoe  se  dictan  las 
elates  siguientes:  escritura  sagrada,  teolOc;la  dogmitica,  apolog^tica,  teoloi^  moral, 
teolo^^fa  sacramental,  derecho  can6nico.  historia  de  la  iglesia^  teolog:fa  asc^tica  y 
'pastoral. 

El  Departamento  de  Educaci6n  insiste  sobre  los  aspectoa  psicol6gico8  y  filosdficos  de 
la  materia  tratada,  y  sobre  los  principios  sobre  los  cuales  se  basa  la  educaduSn  catdlica. 
Inciuye  cursos  de  la  iiiosofia  de  la  educaei6n,  pncologia  de  la  educaci6ii,  dencia  y 
arte  del  eetudio,  m^todoe  generales,  administraci^n  y  manejo  escolar,  hiatoria  de  la 
educaoi6n  y  adminietraci6n  de  las  escuelas  ptiblicas  en  los  EstadoB  Unidoe. 

Los  profesores  de  la  Universidad  Cat61ica  ensefian  tambi^n  en  algimos  departa- 
mentoe para  alumnos  no  graduados  del  Colegio  Trinidad,  y  todo  el  cuiso  de  los  gra- 
dtiadoe  est^  bajo  su  abaoluta  direcci6n. 

GZOBGS  WASHHrGTON  THnVEBSITT,  W&sMngton,  D.  C,  cindad  de  848,077 
liabltantes  y  capital  de  la  naci6n.    Instituci6n  fondada  en  1821 ;,  mixta. 

Colegio  Columbian,  para  estudiantes  no  graduados. 
Admisidn:  15  unidades,  7^  prescritas:  3  ingles.  2}  matemiticaa,  2  idiomas. 
Grados:  B.  A.,  B.  C.  Q.  y  B.  C.  Med. — Sesenta  boras  *  de  curso  paxa  estudiantes  no 
graduados. 
Colegio  de  Ingenierfa. 
Admiai6n:  15  unidades,  13  prescrltaa:  S  ingles,  4  idiomas,  4  matemdticas  y  2  cien- 
cias.    Para  el  curso  de  arquitectura  las  unidades  de  ciencia  no  estdn  prescritas  y 
b61o  se  requieren  dos  de  laa  cuatro  prescritas  de  idiomas  extranjeros. 
Grados:  Bacliiller  de  ciencias  en  L  Civ.  ,  Elec.  y  de  Minas,  y  B.  C.  en  Arq. — Curso 
de  cuatro  afLos. 
Colegio  de  Pedagogia. 
Admi5i6n:  15  unidades,  7}  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  2)  matem^ticas,  2  idiomas. 
Grade:  B.  A.  y  diploma  de  bachiller  en  educaci6n. — Curso  de  sesenta  y  dos  horas.* 
Escuela  para  Graduados. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bac  hiller  en  colegfio  calificado. 
Grades: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  auo  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
I.  Mec.,  Civ.  y  Elec. — Un  ano  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tres  anos  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacidn;  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Admisi6n:  15  unidade.'^,  7}  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  2}  matemdticas,  2  idiomas;  un  afio 

de  colc;3io  si  el  candidate  es  menor  de  21  aiios. 
Grados: 

B.  Jur. — Curso  de  tres  anos.  • 

M.  Jur.  o  M.  en  derecho  de  gentes. — Un  aflo  de  estudio  pa^terior  al  grado  de 
bacliiller  en  jurisprudencia.    Como  requisite  previo  el  grado  de  bacliiller  en 
colegio  calificado. 
Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Admisi6n:  Un  afio  de  estudio  de  col^o  que  hay  a  incluldo  flsica,  qufmica    y 

biologfa. 
Grade:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioe. 
£8(ruela  Dental. 
Admifli6n:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.  D. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 

1  La  "  hore"  compreode  on  perfodo  de  recltacl^^n,  clase  o  laboratorlo  pot  semaxia  durante  el  afio  escolar. 
Mb  hay  tlempo  prescrito  para  la  terminacl^u.  del  ciirso  es  lo&  colegioa,  pero  sdlo  sa  otorga  ot  grado  cuando 
elestudiante  naya  completado  el  nfimero  de  boras  requerldo. 
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Colegio  Nacional  de  Farmacia. 
Adinisi6n:  Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grado:  Dr.  Farm. — Curso  de  tree  afios. 
Colegio  de  Medicina  Veterinaria. 
Admisidn:  Educaci6n  primaria. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.  Vet. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Gastos: 

InstruccWn — 

Colegio y  escuela dederecho,  cadahora semanal $10 

Escuela  d^  medicina  y  paragraduados 150 

Colegio  de  veterinaria 100 

Escuela  dental 125 

Colegio  de  farmacia 80-90 

Cuarto  y  pensidn,  por  mes 35-40 

Gaato  total  por  afio 500-800 

Facultad,  189. 

Estudiantea,  1,611,  de  los  cuales  38  son  forasteros. 

Espedalmtnte  interesante  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — ^El  Colegio  de  Pedagogia 
ofrece  clases  adaptables  a  los  prop6sitos,  tanto  de  aquellos  que  deseen  dedicarse  a  la 
ensenanza  en  los  colegios,  como  de  los  que  han  iniciado  ya  sus  labores  y  deaean 
instrucci6n  especial  en  ciertas  fases  particulares  de  educaci6n. 

En  el  departamento  de  ciencias  politicas  ofrece  cursos  la  universidad  a  todos  aquelloe 
que  pretendan  ingresar  en  el  servicio  diplom&tico  o  consular.  Este  curso  incluye  un 
eetudio  de  la  forma  de  gobiemo  europea  y  americana,  la  historia  de  la  politica  de  la 
moderna  Europa  y  de  Sud  America,  derecho  internacional,  principios  y  ubos  diplo- 
mdticos,  servicio  consular,  y  adiiiinifltraci6n  colonial. 

OEOBOETOWN  T7NIVEBSITT,  Washington,  D.  C,  cindad  de  348,077  habitantes 
y  capital  de  la  naci6n.    Institncidn  fondada  en  1789. 

El  Colegio. 

Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
Admuddn:  Terminaci6n  del  curso  de  escuela  secundaria  en  laUn,  griego,  iagl^s, 

.liistoria,  matemdticas,  ciencias  y  un  idioma  modemo. 
Grades: 

B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  aflos. 
B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Escuela  de  Medicina. 
Admisi6n:  Dos  ailos  de  curso  de  colegio  incluyendo  qulmica,  flsica,  biologfa  y  franc^ 

0  alemdn. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curst  de  cuatro  anos. 
Escuela  Dental. 
Admisi6n:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.  D. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
AdmiBi6n:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grades: 
B.  Jur. — Curso  de  tres  aiios. 

M .  Jur. — Un  afio  de  eetudio  posterior  a!  grado  de  bachiller  en  Jurisprudencia;  tesii . 
Ma(?stro  en  derecho  de  gentes — Un  ano  de  estudio  de  derecho  de  gentes  para  los 
alumnos  superiores,  los  graduados  y  los  miembros  del  foro. 
Gastos: 
Instrucci6n: 

Colegio,  y  escuela  do  medicina $150 

Escuela  dental 125 

Escuela  de  derecho 100 

Escuela  de  derecho  (s61o  para  derecho  natural) 40 
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Gaetos — Continila. 
Alojaudento  y  alimentaci6n  en  la  universidad,  incluyendo  lavado  y  servi- 

cio  medico 322-372 

AlojjuniQnto  en  la  universidad,  por  afio < 50-300 

Alojamiento  y  alimentaci6n  fuera  de  la  universidad,  por  mes 25-40 

Gasto  total  por  afio 500 

Facultad,  177. 

Estudiantes,  1,499|  de  los  cuales  22  son  extranjeros. 
EspedalmerUe  intereaaTite  para  los  forasteros. — ^Aun  cuando  Georgetown  ea  unainstitu- 

ci6n  genuinamente  cat61ica,  admite  estudiantes  de  cualquiera  denominaci6n  reli- 

giosa. 
La  escuela  dental  y  la  de  medicina,  consideradas  entre  las  mejores  de  su  clase  y 

gozando  de  excelentes  facilidades  cllnicas  en  la  ciudad  de  Washington,  atraen  a  sub 

aulas  gran  ndmero  de  estudiantes  extranjeros. 

La  situacidn  de  las  instituciones  de  educaci6n  en  Washington  ha  comprobado  ser 
de  gran  utilidad  para,  los  alumnos  forasteros,  no  solamente  a  causa  del  equipo  de 
instnicci6n  excepcionalmente  complete  que  alll  se  encuentra  y  las  facilidades  para 
labor  de  investiga^i6n  en  las  grandes  colecciones  cientificas  y  bibliotecas  del  go- 
biemo,  sino  tambi^n  por  la  oportunidad  de  estudiar  por  medio  del  contacto  y  la 
observaci6n  diaria  el  sistema  de  administraci6n  federal  de  los  Estados  Unidoe. 

HOWABD  TJNIVEBSITT,  W&shington,  D.  C.  Institacl6n  fundada  espeoialmente 
en  1867  para  la  edacaci6n  de  los  negros,  aun  cuando  no  ezcluye  a  nlngima  otra 
raza. 

Colegio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias. 
Admisidn:  15  unidades,  que  deben  seleccionarsc  de  los  siguientes  grupoe: 
Grupo  I. — 12  prescritas:  3  ingl6s,  2  matemdticas,  4  latfn,  2  griego,  1  historia. 
GriipoII. — 12  o  13  prescritas:  3  ingl6s,  2  matemdticas,  4  latfn,  1  o  2  franc^o 

alem^n  y  2  historia. 
Grupo  III. — 12i  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  2 J  matemdticas,  2  latfn,  2  historia,  1  franc^ 
o  alem^n  y  2  ciencias. 
Grados:  B.  A.,  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Colegio  de  Pedagogfa. 

Admisi6n:  Iguales  requisites  a  los  del  colegio  de  artcs  y  ciencias. 
Grados: 

B.  A.  o  B.  C.  y  diploma  de  bachiller  en  pedagogfa — Curso  de  cuatro  afXos. 
M.  A.  y  diploma  de  maestro  en  pedagogfa — Un  ano  de  curso  posterior  a  los 
grados. 
Escuela  de  Arte  manual  y  Ciencia  aplicada. 

Admisi6n:  Iguales  requisites  a  los  del  colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias. 
Grados: 

B.  C.  y  diploma  en  ciencia  o  arte  dom^stico — Curso  de  cuatro  alios  en  economfa 

dom^stica. 
B.  C.  en  Ingenierfa — Curso  de  cuatro  anos  en  ingenierfa  civil,  mecdnica  o 

el^ctrica. 
I.  Civ.,  I.  Mec.  e  I.  Elec. — Dos  aiios  de  estudio  posterior  al  grade  de  bachiller 
en  ciencias. 
Se  dictan  tambi^n  clases   en   economfa  dom<?8tica,  artes  manuales  e  instrucci6n 
manual. 
Conservatorio  de  Mtkica. 

Admifiidn:  Toda  persona  puede  ingresar  al  conservatorio,  pero  para  obtcner  diploma 
86  requiere  el  certificado  de  una  escuela  secundaria  calificada.  £1  diploma  se 
concede  a  la  terminaciiSn  de  un  curso  de  cuatro  auos. 

63716**— 19 10 
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Eecuela  de  Teologia. 
Adiriisi6n:  Grftduacidn  en  escuela  secundaria  caiificada. 

Grado:  B.  T. — Curao  de  tree  afioB,  que  requiere  el  grade  previo  de  bachUKer  en 
oolegio  calificado.    Se  confiere  diploma  a  los  que  sigan  el  curao  sin  haber  Uenado 
este  requUito. 
Colegio  de  Medicina. 
Admisidn:  Dos  anos  de  estudio  de  colegio,  incluyendo  fisica,  qulmica^  biologia  j 

UD  idioma  moderno  ademds  del  ingles. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curse  de  cuatro  auos. 
Olegio  Dental. 
Admision:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grado:  Dr.  Cir.  D. — Curso  de  tresauos. 
C  (.loy[io  de  Farmacia. 

Admision:  Doe  afios  de  estudio  en  high-school, 
Grado:  Dr.  Farm. — Curso  de  tree  afios. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Admisi6n:  Graduaci6n  en  colegio  o  escuela  secundaria  calificada.    LO0  que  no 

hubleren  obtenido  el  grado  presentardn  examen  preliminar. 
Grado:  B.  Jur. — Curso  de  trea  anos. 
Miscelanea. 

Escuela  bibliotecaria. 
Academia. 
Escuela  comercial. 
Gastos: 

Instniccion — 

Escuela  do  artes  libcralee,  artos  manualoe  y  ciencia  aplicada $20 

Colegio  de  m<vliriua 100 

Culr-fiio  (leiUiil  y  Colegio  de  farmacia 80 

Kscuf'la  do  doreolio 50 

Alimcnlacion,  por  nies 10 

Alojamiento,  por  afio 25 

(;asto  total  \X)V  ano 150-250 

KaLiiltad,  115. 

Estudiantes,  1,463,  de  los  cualos  125  sou  de  naciones  extranjeras. 

Kspcciahnentc  interesanie  para  los  cTtravjeros. — La  Universidad  Howard  fu^  hmdada 
e8]»orialmento  para  la  oducacion  de  loe  negros  y  la  mayor  do  los  alumnos  perteneccn  a 
esra  raza.  Ee  una  inatituoitm  federal,  bajo  la  vigilancia  del  Dopartamento  del  Interior 
y  mas  o  menos  la  mitad  de  sus  ingresos  provienen  de  eubvencion  nacional.  Se  ofreoen 
curses  completos  en  todos  sus  de]>artamentos;  y  osta  universidad  comparte  con  las  que 
acabamos  de  mencionar  todas  las  vontiijas  de  la  situacion  en  Wdshington. 

COLLEGE  OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  dudad  de  53,000  habitantes.     Instite- 
ci6n  concesionaiia  fundada  en  1907;  mixta. 

Curr'os  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
Admision:  1*.  Graduaci6n  en  hidi-school  calificiida.    2°.  15  unidadea,  5^  prescritsis: 
3  iiiulos,  2J  matemiUicas.    Se  exijo  una  uni-liid  adicional  de  matem^ticas  a  los 
estudiantes  que  deeeen  seguir  estudios  especiales  en  ingenieria. 
(.'ur^os  de  cuatro  anos:  Grados. 

Agi-icidtura B.  C.  Agr. 

1  ngenioria  civil B.  C.  en  I.  civ. 

Ingonioria  mecdnica B.  C.  en  I.  mec. 

Tecnologia  del  aziicar B.  C.  en  Tec.  azuc. 

Ciencias: 

Grupo  A — ciencias  f fsiciis B.  C. 

Grupo  B — ciencias  bi()l(')gicas B.  C. 

Grupo  C — ciencias  y  artes  domesticaa B.C. 
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CuiBoe  para  graduadoe. 
Admisidn:  Giado  de  badiiller  en  col^io  caiificado. 
Giados:  M.  C,  M.  Agr.  dent.,  L  Mec.,  I.  Giv.  e  I.  Elec. 
Un  ano  de  estudio  posterior  a  2a  graduacidii:  tesis. 
Gaetos: 

Iiietrocd^  (giatuita para losTeobdeiiiteB en  Hawaii)..... |50 

Alimentaci^n 225 

Alojamiento 90 

Gasto  total  por  a&o,  incluyendo  libroe  y  dtilee  de  eficiitoiio^ 400 

Facultad,  22. 

EsludiaDtes,  105,  compKndiendo  12  danoB,  5  japoaeses,  2  coreanoa,  2  filipinos  y  3 
de  las  oomarcaa  del  Caacaso. 

Espedalmente  interesante  para  lot  estudiantes  extranjeros. — Por  raz6n  de  eu  situaci6n 
ofrece  este  colegio  especiales  facilidades  para  la  instruccidn  en  la  agricultura  tropical. 
Se  dictan  clasee  sobre  el  caltivo  y  sdecei6n  de  las  plantas,  los  productoe  tropicales  y 
el  cultivo  de  la  cafia  de  asticar. 

Se  ha  introducido  adexnifl  recientemente  un  ciirso  sobre  la  tecnologia  del  asdcar 
para  educar  a  loi  alumnos  en  loe  principios  fundamentalea  de  la  qufmica  azucarera, 
fat  piY)ducci6n  de  la  cafia  y  la  fabricaci6n  del  azikar  moBcabada.  Las  plantacionos 
cientlficamente  cultiyadas  y  el  dima  favorable  de  Hawaii  ofrecen  incalculablcs 
ventajaa.  En  combinaci6n  con  este  departaxnento  fadlita  clases  el  depart%^ento  de 
ingenierla  sobre  las  plantaciones  de  azdcar. 

£1  clima  de  Hawaii,  que  permite  labor  a  campo  abierta  durante  todo  el  afio,  y  la 
▼ariedad  de  su  fauna  v  flora  facilitan  el  estudio  de  soologla,  bot&nica  y  entomologfa  para 
el  cual  cuenta  el  colegio  con  excelente  equipo  de  laboratorio.  El  colegfio  Hawaii 
posee  el  herbario  m4s  completo  de  las  plantas  que  existen  en  la  localidad. 

ABMOim  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOOT,  Chicafo,  IlliiLola,  ciudad  de  S,84ft,018 
liabitantes.    Instltucidn  fondada  en  18d2. 

Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
Admifiidn:  15  unidadeSi  12^  prescritas:  3)  matemdticas,  3  ingl^,  2  ciencias,  1  historia, 

2  idiomas  y  1  dibujo  mecdnico. 
Curses  de  cuatro  afloe:  Orados. 

iDgenierla  mec^nica B.  C.  en  I.  Mec. 

Ingenierla  el6ctrica B.  C.  en  I.  Elec. 

Ingenierla  civil B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

Ingenierfa  qulmica  de  seguridad B.  C.  en  I.  Q. 

Ingenierla  de  seguridad  contra  incendios. .  .B.  0.  en  I.  Seg.  contra  incendios. 

Arquitectura B.  C.  en  Arq. 

Arte  industrial B.  C.  en  A.  Ind. 

Departamento  para  graduados. 
Admisi6n:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  caiificado. 
Grados: 
M.  C. — ^Un  alio  de  curso  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
I.  Mec.,  I.  CSv.,  I.  Elec.,  I.  Q.  e  I.  de  seguridad  contra  incendios.    Eetos 
grados  se  confieren  sin  obligacidn  de  residencia  a  los  graduados  en  el  instituto 
Armour  que  hayan  tenido  tres  afios  por  lo  menos  de  prdctica  satisfactoria  o  de 
magisterio  en  ingenierla  y  que  presenten  una  tesis. 
CJastog: 

Instrucci6n $175 

Alojamiento  y  pensidn,  por  semana 6-8 

Gasto  total  por  afio..... 550 

Facultad,  56. 
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Estudiantes,  527,  de  los  cuales  19  son  extranjeros. 

EspecialmenU  interesante  para  los  farasteroB. — ^£1  dcpartamento  de  ingenierfa  de 
eeguridad  contra  incendios  ofrece  instniccidn  en  las  materias  siguientes:  ingenierfa 
de  Begiiridad  contra  incendios,  reqnidtos  de  aseguradofes,  casos  fortuitos,  seguros 
prdcticos  y  formulario  de  precios,  y  maquinaria  el^ctrica.  Los  laboratorioe  de  se- 
guros  en  Chicago,  dirigidos  y  sostenidos  por  las  compafifas  de  seguros  contra  incendios 
en  el  pals,  ofrecen  facilidades  inapreciables  para  labor  experimental  y  de  investi- 
gaci6n. 

Por  medio  de  la  cooperaci6n  del  Institute  de  Arte  de  Chicago  se  obtienen  igual- 
mente  excepcionales  facilidades  para  el  curso  de  arquitectura. 

En  el  departamento  de  ingenierfa  civil  se  ban  establecido  tiltimamente  clases  de 
acrondutica,  incluyendo  instrucci6n  en  aerodin&mica,  dibujo  aeron&utico  y  motores 
degas. 

XXNIVEBSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  Illinois,  ciudad  de  2,344,018  habitantes  y 
nno  de  los  centros  ferrocarrileros  m&s  importantes  del  pals.  Incoiporada  en  1890; 
mixta. 

Colegios:  cuatro  ailos  de  estudio  anterior  a  los  grades.    £1  estudio  se  divide  en  doe 
partes.    Los  dos  primeros  afios  transcurre  la  ensefianza  en  el  colegio  menor;  y  a 
la  expiracidn  de  este  tiempo,  habiendo  recibido  el  candidate  d  tftulo  de  '^Aso- 
ciado."  pasa  al  colegio  mayor  para  la  labor  de  los  dos  til  times  aiios  antes  de  optax 
el  grado  de  bachiller. 
Admi6i6n:  Las  materias  estdn  ^irregladas  en  los  grupos  siguientes:  1*.  griego;  2*. 
latfn;  3^.  idiomas  modemos  adem&s  del  ingl6s;  4**.  historia,  instrucci6n  cfvica 
y  economfa;  5".  matemdticas;  y  6*.  ciencias. 
Se  req^ieren  15  unidades  que  comprendan:  3  ingles,  3  o  m^  de  imo  de  los  grupos 
mencionados,  2  o  mds  de  algtin  otro  de  dichos  grupos,  y  2  o  menos  de  algun  otro 
a  elecci6n.    Las  cinco  unidades  restantes  se  completardn  en  cualquier  materia 
aceptada  por  una  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grades:  B.  A.,  B.  C,  B.  Fil. — Los  estudios  a  que  se  dedique  especialmente  el 
candidato  determinardn  el  grade  que  se  deba  otorgar. 
Eecuelas  para  Graduados: 

-  Escuela  de  Artes  y  de  Literatura  para  graduados. 
Escuela  Ogden  de  Ciencias. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados. — M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  ano  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis.     El  grado 
de  doctor  "no  se  otorga  sobre  la  base  de  determinado  tiempo  dedicado 
a  programa  especial,  sine  come  prueba  y  distinci6n  especial  por  los 
altos  merecimientos  y  habilidad   que  haya  demostrado  el  candidato 
en  el  ramo  elegido.'* 
Escuela  de  Teologfa. 
i?eminario  Teologico  Initios. 
Admii5i6n:  15  unidades  corao  en  los  colegios.    Cuatro  afios  del  programa  pres- 
crito  para  los  estudios  de  los  residentes  durante  la  temporada  de  verano,  y 
labor  de  correspond encia  come  los  ausentes  durante  el  resto  del  aiio. 
Ksruola  de  Teologfa  para  Graduados. 
Admision:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Gnulos: 

M.  A. — Un  ailo  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
B.  T. — Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Dr.  Ped. — Cuatro  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis.     (V^ase 
la  nota  respecto  a  este  grado  en  las  Escuelas  para  Graduados.) 
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Escuela  *de  Derecho. 
Admisi6n  para  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  jiirisprudencia  se  otorga  a  los  estudiantes 
adultos  que  hubieren  realizado  labor  equivalente  a  los  requisitos  de  ingreeo  a 
lo6  colegios. 
Grado:  B.  Jur. — CurBO  de  tree  afioe. 
Admi8i6n  para  el  grado  de  doctor  en  jiirisprudencia:  Tres  afios  de  estudlo  de  colegio. 
Antes  de  recibir  el  grado  de  Dr.  Jur.  los  candidates  deben  obtener  el  grado  de 
bachiller  en  Chicago  o  algdn  colegio  equivalente.     £1  primer  afio  de  la  escuela 
de  derecho  puede  contarse  para  este  fin  y  otorgarse  a  su  terminacidn  el  grado 
de  bachiller. 
Grado:  Dr.  Jur. — Dos  o  tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci<5n,  segdn  que  el 
candidate  haya  inclufdo  o  no  un  ano  de  derecho  en  bus  estudios  anteriores  a 

los  grades. 
Escuela  de  Medicina  (Rush  Medical  College). 
AdmieiiSn:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio  que  hayan  inc)ufdo  quimica,  ffeica,  biolo- 

gfa,  dos  afios  de  latin  y  la  capacidad  de  leer  el  franc^  o  el  alem^n. 
Grade:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cinco  afios,  uno  de  ellos  dedicado  a  labor  de  interno  en 
un  hospital  o  a  estudios  superiores  en  unb  de  los  departamentos  de  la  escuela. 
Escuela  de  Pedagc^fa. 

Escuela  elemental  de  la  Universidad  y  high-school  de  la  Universidad,    (V^ase 

pag.  — .) 
El  Colegio. 
Admisi6n :  15  unidades  como  en  los  dem^is  cologios.    V^ase  p.  — .) 
Grades: 

B.  A.,  B.  C.  o  B.  Fil.  en  pedagogfa — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Certificado  primario  de  kindergarten — Dos  afios. 
Certificado  de  artcs  manual es — Dos  afios. 
Certificado  de  economfa  dom(5stica  y  artes  del  hogar — Dos  afios. 
Certificado  de  artes  grdficas  y  pldsticas — Dos  afios. 

Certificado  de  inspector  para  kindei^arten  o  escuelas  elcmen tales — Un  afio. 
Para  la  admisidn  a  este  curso  se  requicre  graduaci6n  en  alguna  escuela 
normal  o  instruccion  de  kindergarten. 

Para  obtener  el  certificado  de  economfa  domdstica  y  artes  del  hogar, 
de  artes  graficas  y  plisticas  o  de  inspector  se  requieren  tres  afios  de  prac- 
tica  en  la  ensefianza  o  un  curso  regular  de  doe  afios  despu^s  del  curso 
de  cuatro  afios  en  high-school. 
Departamento  para  graduados. 

Admi6i6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Grades:  M.  A.,  M.  C.  y  Dr.  Fil.  otorgados  per  la  Escuela  de  artes,  literatura  y  ciencias 
para  graduados. 
Cologio  de  Comercio  y  Administracion. 

Division  de  Comercio  e  Industria,  para  aquellos  que  desean  entrar  en  los  diversos 

ramos  del  comercio. 
Divi8i6n  de  Filantropfa  y  de  Caridad,  para  los  que  desean  emprender  labor  de 

u  til  id  ad  social. 
Division  de  Serv-icio  Pilblico,  para  los  que  piensan  dedicarse  a  trabajar  en  las 

diversas  oficinas  pdblicas. 
Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
^dmisi6n:  15  unidades,  como  en  los  demds  colegios. 
Grado:  Bachiller  en  filosoffa — Ciu«o  de  cuatro  afios. 
Departamento  para  graduados. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Grades:  M.  A.  y  Dr.  Fil. — Otorgados  en  iguales  condiciones  a  las  de  la  escuela 
para  graduados. 
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Colegio  de  Comercio  y  AdminiBtraci6n — Continda.  * 

Colegio  de  CieociaB  BeligioBaB  y  Sociales. — Confiiflte  ea  una  8ubdiviBi6n  del 
colegio  de  comearcio  y  adminiatiacidn,  axregliida  pais  satiflfacer  las  necesidades 
de  Ice  cstudiantes  que  pertenezcan  a  Ice  siguientcs  grupos:  1*.  loe  que  se  pre- 
paran  para  secretarioB.  o  pueetoe  eemejantea  en  la  Aflociaci6a  CiiBttana  de 
Jdv^ies;  2*.  loe  que  se  preparan  para  misionenM  m^dicoe,  para  lo  cuai  se  requiere 
un  ciueo  de  colegio  y  uno  de  medicina  previos;  y  3*.  los  que  se  preparan  para  el 
miniflterio  religioso  y  no  pueden  dieponer  de  tiempo  suficiente  para  cuibo  sepa- 
rado  de  colegio  o  eecuela  de  teologia. 
Admi£d6n:  15  unidades,  como  en  los  dem^  colics. 
Grado:  B.  Fil. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioe. 
Gas  toe: 

In8trucci6n — 

Colegios,  Escuela  para  gradiiados,  Escuela  de  teologia,  Escueht 
de  pedagogfa  y  Eecuela  de  comercio  y  administraci6n  comercial.        $120 

Escuela  de  derecho 150 

Escuela  de  medicina 180 

Alojamiento  (dormitorios  de  la  univenddad) 60-225 

Alimentaci6n  regular  en  la  universidad 135-225 

Gaato  total  per  ano 340-715 

Facultad,  337. 

Estudiantee,  7,358,  de  loe  cuales  147  son  de  comarcae  extranjerae. 

EspedalnienU  iyiteresante  para  lo9  estudiarUes  defiiera, — Formando  parte  de  la  escuela 
de  pedagogia  sostiene  la  Universidad  una  high-school  y  una  escuela  elemental  del 
tipo  normal  establecido  que  ofrecen  a  los  cstudiantes  la  oca8i<>n  de  observar  el  m^todo 
y  la  prdctica  del  magieterio.  Un  laboratorio  especial,  perfectamente  equipado  con 
aparatos  adecuadoe,  facillta  la  ensefianza  dada  a  los  ninos  dc  mentalidad  dcficiente. 
La  escuela  de  medicina  figiu*a  entre  las  mejores  del  pafe. 

La  escuela  de  teologla  requiere  que  elijan  los  cstudiantes  su  campo  future  de  acci6n 
en  alguno  de  los  ramos  siguientes:  la  cura  de  almas,  educacion  religiosa,  servicio 
social  o  labor  misionera  en  lejanae  regiones.  Divereos  programas  se  prescriben  para 
cada  una  de  estas  vocaciones  en  particular.  Debemos  mencionar  igualmente  los 
cursos  en  el  departamento  de  sociologfa  prJ^ctica. 

Los  cursoe  que  se  ofrecen  en  la  escuela  para  graduados  son  de  clase  superior.  Se 
facilitan  estudios  especiales  en  los  siguientes  departamentos:  filosoffa,  psicologfa, 
pedagcgfa,  economla  polftica,  ciencia^  poUticas,  historia,  historia  del  arte,  sociologfa 
y  antropologfa,  adininistraoiun  del  hogar,  religi6n  comparada,  idiomas  y  literatura 
semftica,  griego  blblico  y  patri6tico,  filologfa  ednscrita  e  indoeuropea  comparada, 
griego,  latin,  romance,  germdiiico,  e«tilo  y  literatura  inglesa,  literatura  genial,  mate- 
maticas,  astronomfa  y  ffsica  astral,  ffsica,  qufmica,  geologfa,  gepgraffa,  soologfa, 
anatomla,  fisiologfa,  paleontologfa,  botAnica,  patologfa,  higiene  y  bacteriologia. 

La  universidad  funciona  durante  todo  el  ano.  El  ano  se  divide  en  cuatro  perfodos, 
tres  de  los  cuales  equivalen  al  afio  acad^^mico.  En  la  mayor  parte  de  los  cases  pueden 
redurir  los  cstudiantes  coiiflidcrablemente  el  ndmero  de  anos  academicos  requeridos 
para  ob  tenor  el  grado,  asistieudo  a  los  cuatro  periodos  de  ensenanza. 

Se  mantiene  igualmente  en  la  universidad  un  gran  departamento  de  estudios  por 
corrpdpondencia,  y  un  colegio  para  los  dlas  sdbados,  las  tardea  y  las  noches. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  Urbana-Champaign,  Illinois,  dndad  de  26,000  habi- 
tantes,  a  126  millas  al  snr  de  Chicago,  118  al  oeste  de  IndianapoUs,  104  al  nor- 
deste  de  San  Luis.    Institucidn  concesionaria  fundada  en  1$67;  miiia.^ 

Coli^gio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  liberalee. 
Admisiun:  15  unidades,  6  prescritas:  3  inglde,  2  matemdticas,  1  cienda  de  labora- 
torio. Los  requisites  adicionales  para  otros  cursos  son  como  sigue:  para  lite- 
ratura y  artes,  comercio,  periodismo,  ciencias  del  hogar,  ciencia  y  preparatoria 
m<f'dica:  2  idiomas,  1  ciencia  general  y  qufmica.  Si  se  dosea  seguir  un  curso  de 
ingenierfa  qufmica,  hay  que  contar  2  unidades  de  alemin  adicionales. 
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Colegio  de  Artee  y  Giencias  Liberalee — Continiia. 
Grados:  B.  A.  y  B.  0. — Cuirso  de  cuatro  afios.    El  grado  de  bachiller  de  ciencias 
se  confiere  a  aquelloff  que  hayan  dedicado  la  mayor  parte  de  su  labor  a  la  ciencia 
aplicada.  * 

Col^io  de  Ingenierfa. 
Adinisi6n:  15  unidades,  7  preecritas:  3  ingl^,  3  matemdUcaa,  1  ciencia  de  labora- 

torio. 
Cui808  de  cuatro  afios:  Grados. 

Arquitectura B.  0.  en  Arq. 

Ingenierla  arquitect6nica B.  0.  en  I.  Arq. 

IngenieHa  civil B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

Ingenierfa  el^trica B.  C.  en  I.  El^. 

Ingenierfa  medinica B.  C.  en  I.  Mec. 

Ingenierla  de  minas B.  0.  en  I.  M. 

Ingenieria  municipal  y  sanitaria B.  0.  en  I.  Mun.  y  sanitaria. 

Ingenierla  ferroviaria B.  0.  en  I.  F. 

Ingenierfa  en  ferrocarriles  el^ctricoe B.  C.  en  I.  F.  e\6c. 

Ingenier^  mec&nica  ferroviaria B.  G.  en  I.  F. 

Colegio  de  Agricuitura. 

Admi8i6n:  15  unidades,  7  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  2  matemdticas,  2  ciencias* 
Cursoe  de  cuatro  aiioe:  Qrados. 

Agricultnra  general B.  0.  en  Agr. 

Floricnltuza B.  C.  en  Plor. 

Ciencias  del  hogar B.  C.  del  hogar. 

Jardinerla  de  perspectiva B.  G.  en  Jard.  de  perspectiva. 

Eecueia  de  Ml!idica. 
Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  10  preecritas;  3  ingl^,  2  matem^ticas,  1  ciencia  de  labora- 

torio,  2  idiomas,  2  mikfica. 
Grado:  B.  Mus. — Gurso  de  cuatro  afios.    A  aji  terminaci6n  se  obtiene  un  certificado 
de  maestro  de  mtisica  y  se  tiene  opci6n  a  un  curso  de  un  afio  en  high-school  ptiblica 
de  m&sica.  > 

Eecueia  para  graduados. 
Adinigi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Gradoe: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  aiio  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tests. 
Dos  clases  de  grados  de  maestro  en  ingenierla: 

1 .  Grado  acad^jnico  de  M.  C.  con  menci6n  del  estudio  especial  a  que  se  hubiere 
dedicado  el  candidate,  come,  por  ejemplo,  M.  C.  en  arquitectiu-a — Un  ailo 
de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados  con  residencia  en  la  misma  ciudad,  des- 
pu^  del  grado  de  bachiller;  tesis. 

2.  Grados  profesionales — 

M.  Arq. — despu^s  del  grado  de  B.  C.  en  Arq. 
I.  Arq. — despu^  de  B.  C.  en  I.  Arq. 

I.  Civ. — despu^  de  B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.  o  B.  C.  en  I.  Mun.  y  sanitaria. 
I.  Blec. — despu^de  B.  C.  en  I.  Elec. 
I.  Mec. — despu^s  de  B.  C.  en  I.  Mec. 

I,  Civ.,  I.  Elec.  o  I.  Mec. — despu^s  de  B.  C.  en  I.  ferroviaria,  segdn  el 
curso  que  ae  hubiera  elegido. 
Estoe  grades  profesionales  se  conceden  despu^  de  tree  afios  por  lo  menos  de  labor 
profesional,  ya  sea  residiendo  en  la  unlversidad  o  en  ciudades  diferentes — aun  cuando 
lo  dltimo  861o  se  acepta  a  los  graduados  en  la  Universidad  de  Illin6is — y  despu^  de  la 
presentacidn  de  una  tesis.     Como  labor  profesional  puede  incluirse  contribuci6n 
aportada  a  la  literatura  tunica,  parte  activa  tomada  en  sociedades  profesionales,  inves- 
tigaci6n  de  problemas  de  ingenierla,  y  la  enseflanza  en  materia  de  ingenierla. 
Dr.  Fil. — ^Tres  alios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci^n;  tesis. 
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Eeciicla  Bibliotecaria. 
AdmisuSn:  Grado  de  bachlller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grado:  Bachiller  en  Ciencia  Bibliotecaria — Curso  de  tree  afioe. 
Escuela  de  Pedagogfa. 
Se  concede  el  grado  regular  de  bachiller  a  loe  estudiantes  que  desean  dedicarBe  a  la 
ensenanza  y  que,  habi^ndose  matriculado  en  los  colegios  de  las  universidades, 
ingi'esan  en  la  escuela  de  pedagogfa  al  comenzar  el  tercer  aiio  y  terminan  loe  dos 
ultimos  afios  de  su  estudio  anterior  a  los  gradoe  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  eeta  facultad. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Admision:  Dos  aiioe  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grades: 

B.  Jur. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 

Dr.  Jur. — Curso  de  tres  afios,  como  para  el  bachUlerato;  tesia.    (El  grado  de 
bachiller  en  colegio  calificado  y  alta  nota  escolar  en  el  curso  de  derecho  son 
requisitos  para  el  grado  de  doctor  en  jurisprudencia.) 
Colegio  de  Medicina  (establecido  en  Chicago), 
Cursos: 

1.  Ocho  anos;  cuatro  en  el  Colegio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  liberalee  (Urbana)  para  el 
grado  de  B.  A.;  y  cuatro  afios  en  el  Colegio  de  Medicina  (Chicago)  para  el  de  Br. 
en  medicina.  Requisitos  de  admision:  15  unidadee,  8  preecritas:  3  ingl^,  2 
matemdticas,  1  ciencia  de  laboratorio  y  2  idiomas. 

2.  Seis  afioe;  curso  especial  de  tres  afios  en  el  Colegio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  liberalee 

(Urbana),  incluyendo  un  resumen  de  la^  materias  ofrecidas  en  el  primer 
auo  de  medicina  y  en  los  doe  afios  de  ciencias  y  artes  generales  requeridas 
para  admiEd6n  en  el  colegio  de  medicina;  y  tres  afios  m^  en  el  colegio  de 
medicina  (Chicago).  Se  obtiene  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  artes  despu^  del 
primer  afio  del  colegio  de  medicina  y  el  de  doctor  en  medicina  a  la  tormina- 
cion  del  curso.    Requisitos  de  admision:  los  mismoe  que  para  el  ndmero  1. 

Se  recomienda  sin  embargo  que,  a  ser  posible,  siga  el  ostudiante  el  curso 
de  ocho  afios  para  alcatizar  mayor  perf  eccionamiento  en  su  educaci6n. 

3.  Cuatro  anos;  en  el  Colegio  de  Medicina  (Chicago).    Requisitos  de'admi8i6n: 

1°,  15  unidades  de  estudio  en  escuela  secundaria,  incluyendo  8  prescritas: 
3  ingU>s,  2  matemdticas,  2  alemdn,  francos,  latin  o  griego,  1  de  historia  de  loe 
Estados  Unidos  e  instruccion  cfvica;  2®,  dos  afios — 60  horas  al  semestre — 
de  estudio  de  colegio,  incluyendo  30  prescritas:  8  qufmica,  8  ffsica,  8  biologfa, 
6  alemdn  o  franco's.  Grado  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  despu^  de  los  primeros 
dos  afios,  y  grado  de  doctor  en  medicina  a  terminacidn  del  curso. 
Colegio  Dental  (establecido  en  Chicago). 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades  de  labor  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
(irado:  Dr.  Cir.  D. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
Escuela  de  Farmacia  (Chicago). 
Admision: 
Para  el  grado  de  farmac^utico,  dos  anos  de  estudio  en  escuela  secundaria  caliii- 

cada. 
Para  el  grado  de  quimico  fannac<5utico,  graduacion  en  escuela  secundaria  califi- 
cada. 
Grados:  Farmac^utico — Curso  de  dos  afios.    Cuatro  afios  de  prdctica  en  farmacia. 
El  tiempo  pasado  en  la  escuela  puede  contarse  para  llenar  este  requisito. 
Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  dos  afios,  insistiendo  especialmente  sobre  el  trabajo  de 
laboratorio. 
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Gastos: 
In8trucci6n — 

Escuela  de  mtkica 120-54 

Escuela  de  derecho ....-< 50 

Colegio  de  medicina 120-155 

Col^o  dental 150 

Escuela  de  farmacia: 

CvoBO  m&B  cotU> 75 

Cureo  m^  laigo 125 

Gaistos  incidentalee: 

ColegioB  de  artee  y  cienciaa  liberales,  ingenierfa,  agricultura,  bibliote- 

ca^io,  y  escuela  de  miisica 24 

Alimentaci6ii,  en  Urbana 144-180 

Alojamiento,  en  Urbana 72-80 

Cuarto  y  pensi6n  en  Chicago,  por  eemana 5-6 

Gasto  total  al  afio 375-450 

Facultad,  753. 

Estudiantes,  5,539,  de  los  cuales  190  son  de  palses  extranjeros. 

Nota  espedalmente  interesante  para  los  estttdiantes  extranjeros. — Situada  en  el  cora- 
E6n  del  pals,  gran  productor  de  cereales,  ofrece  la  Universidad  en  su  colegio  de 
agricultura  cursos  especiales  con  respecto  de  los  diferentes  granos  y  su  cultivo.  La 
relaci6n  estrecha  que  mantiene  con  la  estacidn  experimental  del  Estado  permite 
a  la  universidad  sostener  un  cuerpo  mayor  de  profesores,  y  facilita  en  alto  grado  los 
estudios  en  ramoe  determinados  que  no  podrlan  llevarse  a  cabo  de  otra  manera.  Entre 
las  clases  m^  dignas  de  notar^e  en  eete  colegio  puedcn  mencionaise  la  de  cria  de 
animales  que  ofrece  oportunidad  para  estudios  superiores  en  nutrici6n  animal;  la 
de  agronomfa,  particularmente  en  abonos  y  granos;  la  de  entomologfa  y  la  de  jardi- 
nerfa  de  perspectiva. 

El  colegio  de  ingenieria  es  de  primera  clase.  El  estudio  en  ingenierfa  electrica  y 
civil  es  muy  profundo  y  la  universidad  sostiene  una  estaci<5n  experimental  de  inge- 
nierfa, dedicada  exclusivamente  a  labor  de  investigacidn. 

En  la  escuela  de  comercio,  organizada  recientemente,  ofrece  la  universidad  clases 
en  admini8traci6n  comercial  incluyendo  economfa  social  e  industrial,  contadurfa, 
instruccion  bancaria  y  administraci^n  de  ferrocarriles.  El  estudio  en  administra- 
cion  ferroviaria  se  divide  en  dos  cursos  generales:  uno  insiste  sobre  el  trdfico  y  la 
contadurfa,  y  el  otro  sobre  la  importancia  del  servicio  de  transporte  y  prepara  a  los 
candidates  especialmente  para  el  departamento  de  carga  en  los  ferrocarriles. 

Igualmente  se  provee  instruccion  en  labor  period  fstica,  ya  administrativa  o  para  la 
6ecci6n  de  avisos,  o  para  reportajes,  editoriales  o  escritos  literarios. 

La  escuela  bibliotecaria  es  de  las  mejores  en  el  pafs.  El  curso  incluye  numerosas 
visitas  a  las  bibliotecas,  librerfas,  encuadernaciones  y  establecimientos  de  imprenta 
en  la  localidad  y  cada  estudiante  debe  dedicar  un  mes  por  lo  menos  a  labor  prdctica 
en^determinada  bibliotcca  pUblica. 

La  escuela  para  graduados,  recientemente  reorganizada,  es  de  clase  superior. 

NOBTHWESTEBN  ITNIVEBSITY,  Evanston  y  Chicago,  Illinois.  El  Colegio  de 
artes  liberales,  la  Escuela  para  graduados,  el  Colegio  de  ingenieria,  las  Escuelas 
de  teologfa,  la  Escuela  de  mtLsica  y  la  Escuela  de  oratoria  estdn  sitoadas  en 
Evanston,  ciudad  de  25,000  habitantes,  12  mUlas  al  norte  del  centro  de  Chicago 
y  contigna  a  esta  ciudad.  Las  escuelas  de  derecho,  medicina,  farmacia,  dental 
y  comercial  est&n  en  Chicago,  ciudad  de  2,844,018  habitantes.  Institucifin 
fnndada  en  1851. 


V 


Colegio  de  Art«s  Liberales.    Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
Admlsi6u\  15  unidades,  5J  prescritas:  3  ingl<%,  2i  matemdticas. 
Grades:  B.  A.  y  B,  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
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Eecuela  para  graduados. 
Admi8i6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  col^o  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A. — JJn  afio  de  estudio  poeterior  a  lo6  gradoe;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tree  afioe  de  eetudio  poeterior  a  los  grados;  teem, 
M.  T.  S. — Tree  anoe  de  cuiso  en  escuela  teol^gica;  un  ano  de  estadio  posterior 
a  la  graduaci6n  en  teologfa;  tesis. 
Eecuela  de  Medicina. 
Admisi(3n:  Dos  anoe  de  estudio  de  colegio. 

Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Cuubo  de  cuatro  afioe  y  un  afio  adicional  de  pr&ctit%  en  loe  hospi- 
tales. 
Eecuela  de  Derecho. 
AdmiBi6n:  Un  ano  de  estudio  de  colegio.    Pueden  tambi^n  admitaise  alumnos 

mayores  de  20  aiioe  graduados  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grados: 

B.  L.  y  B.  Jut. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe. 
M.  L, — Un  ano  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado  de  B.  L. ;  teeis. 
Dr.  Jur. — (El  candidate  para  este  grado  debe  haber  recibido  el  bachillerato  eD 
colegio  calificado.)    Un  afio  de  estudio  poeterior  al  grado  de  B.  L. 
Colegio  de  Ingenierla. 
Admisidn:  Iguales  reqiiisitoe  a  loe  del  colegio  de  artes  liberalei. 
Grados: 

B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe. 
I .  Elec.  e  I  Civ. — Curso  de  cinco  anoB. 
Escuela  de  Farmacia. 
Admision:  15  unidades. 
Gradoe: 

Farmaceutico — Dos  afios  de  estudio,  cada  uno  de  seis  meses. 
Q.  Farm. — 1>08  afios  de  estudio,  cada  uno  de  nueve  meses. 
Escuola  Dental. 
Admisi6n:  Graduaci(5n  en  highHSChool  caliiicada. 
Grado:  Dr.  Cir.  D. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Escuela  de  Comercio. 
Admision:  Dos  afios  de  eetudio  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  Ad.  Com. — Curso  de  tres  afios  y  tesis. 
Instituto  Bfblico  Garret.     Anteriormente  un  seminaiio  teol^co  metodista,  pero 

abler  to  ahora  a  todos  los  estudiantes  debidamente  acreditados. 
Escuela  de  Teologfa  para  graduados. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grado:  B.  T. — Curso  de  tres  uuos. 
Misceldnea: 

Escuela  de  mijsica. 
Escuela  de  oratorio. 
Escuelae  preparatorias — 
Academia  Evanston  (Evanslon). 
Seminario  Grand  Prairie  (Onargn,  Illinois). 
Academia  Elgin  (Elgin,  Illinois). 
Gnptos: 
Instrucci6n — 

Colegio  de  artes  liberales 1110 

Escuela  para  graduados,  segdn  el  curso  que  se  elija;  no  excede  de. . ..  40 

Escuela  de  medicina 175 
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GastoB — Continda. 
Iii8trucci6n — Continda. 

Eecuela  de  derecho $160 

Escuela  de  ingeni^ia 110 

Eacnela  de  fannacia:  en  el  cuibo  para  obtener  el  grade  de  fanaac^utico         100 

Paia  elgrado  de  qulmicofiinxiaG^utico 140 

Escuela  dental 150 

Eecuela  de  comercio,  segdn  el  cwrao  elegido,  por  t^rmino  medio 45 

Escuela  de  teolog^  gratutta. 
AUmentacidn,  de  $5  a  $7  semanales. 
Alojamlento,  de  |5  a  $12  por  mes. 

Gasto  total  por  afio $389-685 

Facultad,  477. 

Estudiantes,  4,791,  de  las  cualea  115  son  de  naciones  extranjeras. 

EspecialmenU  interesante  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeroa. — La  escuela  de  medicina  y 
la  de  farmacia  ocupan  amplios  y  bien  equipados  edificios.  Ademiis,  numeroeoa 
hoepitales  y  dispensarioe  en  la  ciudad  procuran  grandes  lacilidades  para  la  instruc- 
ci6n  cllnica.  El  hospital  Wesley  y  el  Mercy  sostienen  una  escuela  para  enfermeraa 
cuyo  programa  estd  a  cargo  de  la  inspecci6n  de  la  universidad. 

La  eecuela  dental  es  de  primera  clase.  Ofrece  un  curso  de  prdctica  o  de  eetudio 
posterior  a  los  grados  que  dura  cuatro  semanas  y  principia  al  siguiente  dfa  que  se 
inician  los  estudios. 

La  situaci6n  de  la  escuela  de  comercio  en  Chicago  ofrece  extraordinarias  facilidades 
para  la  observacidn  prdctica  y  el  estudio  del  comercio  moderno  y  de  los  problemas 
comerciales  en  uno  de  los  centros  industriales  m^  importantes  del  pals. 

El  colegio  de  ingenierfa  introduce  en  su  programa  un  ndmero  adicional  de  cmrsofl 
deetinados  a  procurar  a  los  graduados  instrucciiSn  mis  amplia  y  general  de  la  que 
(gdipariamente  se  ofrece  en  este  ramo. 

Un  seminario  teol<%ico  noruego-dan^i  y  otro  euizo  preparan  estudiantes  para  trabap 
jar  en  este  pais  entre  las  personas  de  su  respectiva  nacionalidad. 

UNIVEBSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  ciudad  de  1,000  habi- 
tantes  a  dos  millas  de  distancla  de  South  Bend,  Indiana,  poblacidn  de  63,198 
habltantes,  y  a  ocho  millas  al  este  de  Chlcaf  o,  Illinois,  ciudad  de  2,344,018  habi-* 
tantes.    Instituci6n  fondada  en  1842. 

Colegio  de  Artes  y  Letras. 

Admiai6n:  16  unidades,  13  prescritas:  4  ingl^,  2  latin,  2  franc^  o  alemdn,  2 
hiatoria,  2  matemAticas,  1  ciencias.  Para  el  departamento  de  clasicoe  estdn  pres- 
critas las  16  unidades,  requirl^ndose  en  tal  case  7  de  idtomas,  que  scrian  4  do 
latin  y  3  de  griego. 

Grados:  B.  A.,  B.  Lit.,  B.  FiL,  B.  Fil.  en  periodismo  y  B,  Fil.  en  comercio. — 
Curso  de^cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Ciencias. 

Admisi6n:  16  unidades,  13  prescritas:  4  ingles,  2  ciencias,  3  matem^ticas,  2  idiomas; 
2historia. 

Grados:  B.  C,  B.  C.  Q.,  B.  C.  Biol.,  B.  C.  Farm.— Ourso  de  cuatro  afios;  teeis. 

Cursos  menores  en  farmacia.     Doa  afios  para  los  que  hubieren  completado  un  afio 
de  estudio  en  high-school,  con  opci6n  al  grade  de  fannac^utico.    Tres  afios  para 
los  que  hubieren  completado  dos  afios  de  estudio  en  high-school,  con  opci6n  al 
grade  de  qufmico  farmac^utico. 
Col^o  de  Ingenierfa. 

Admlsi6n:  16  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  ciencias. 

Grados:  I.  Civ.,  I.  Elec.,  I.  Mec.  L  M.  e  I.  Q.— Cuno  de  cuatro  afios;  tesis. 
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Colegio  de  Arquitectura. 
AdmlBi6n:  16  unidados,  como  en  el  colegio  de  ciencias. 
Grades: 

B.  C.  en  Arq.  y  B.  C.  en  I.  Arq. — Cnreo  de  cuatro  anos. 
M.  G.  en  Arq.  y  M.  G.  en  I.  Arq. — Un  afio  de  eetudio  posterior  al  grado  de 
bachiller;  tesis.    £1  grado  de  maestro  se  otoiga  tambi^n  per  labor  realizada 
fuera  de  la  univeisidad. 
Golegio  de  Derecho. 
AdmJsi6n:  16  imidades,  13  prescritas,  como  en  el  col^io  de  letraa. 
Grados: 

B.  L. — Curso  de  tree  afios. 

M.  L. — Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado  de  bachiller  en  leyes;  tesis. 
Dr.  L.  0  Dr.  en  Der.  Giv. — Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado  de  bachiller 
en  leyes;  tesis.    Para  cualquiera  de  estos  grados  se  requiere  la  graduacidn 
previa  de  B.  A.  o  B.  G. 
Colegio  de  Mtisica. 
Admi8i6n:  Iguales  requisites  que  para  el  colegio  de  artcs  y  letras. 
Grado:  B.  Mus. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Curses  para  graduades: 
AdmiBi6n:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  cologie  calificado. 
Grades: 

Maestro  en  musica — Un  ano  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tres  anos  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 

Gastos:  Alejamiente,  pensi6n  e  instrucci6n $400 

Facultad,  70. 

Estudiantes,  1,028,  de  los  cuales  57  son  ferasteres. 

Especialmenfe  interesanU  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — El  colegio  de  ingenieria 
estd  cquipade  con  ampLies  laboratories  y  departAmentos  para  la  instruccidn  de  inge- 
nierfa  en  todes  sus  rames  di versos.  La  proximidad  a  la  ciudad  de  South  Bend  procura 
a  los  alumnos  muchas  facilidades  para  el  eetudio  y  observacidn  de  las  instaladones 
de  la  ingenieria  mederna. 

Aun  cuande  se  ad  mi  ten  estudiantes  de  toda  denominaciun  religiosa,  esta  universidad 
es  una  instltucion  estrictameate  catulica  romana. 

PTTBDXTE  XJNIVEBSITT,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  ciudad  de  20,000  habitantes.    Institn- 
ci<5n  concesionaria,  mixta,  fundada  en  1869. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidadcs,  9^  prescritas:  3  ingles,  2  idiomas,  2}  matemiticas,  1  ciencias, 
1  historia.     Para  las  escuelas  de  ingenieria  se  prescribe  una  unidad  adicional  de 
geometrfa  del  espacie. 
Curses  para  alumnos  no  graduades,  cuatro  afios: 

Ciencias B.  C. 

Agricultura B.  G.  en  Agr. 

Ingenieria  qulmica B.  G.  en  I.  Q. 

Ingenieria  civil B.  G.  en  I.  Civ. 

Ingenieria  el^'ctrica B.  C.  en  I.  Elec. 

In^^ouicrla  mecdnica B.  G.  en  I.  Mec. 

Farmacia B.  G.  en  Farm. 

Se  re(^uiere  un  curso  adicional  de  des  afios  en  farmacia  para  obtener  el  grado  de 
quiniico  farmacuutice. 
D^'partameuto  para  graduades: 
Admision:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  C,  M.  C.  en  Agr.,  I.  Mec,  Q.,  Civ.  y  Elec— Un  ano  de  estudio  posterior 
a  los  grades;  tesis. 
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Gafitoe:  , 

InBtrucci6n  (para  loe  que  no  habitan  en  Indiana) $25 

Alimentaci6n,  por  semana 3. 50-4 

AlojamientOi  por  mes 4. 50-6 

Ingreso  y  gastos  incidentales 15 

Gasto  anual,  por  t^rmino  medio : 325 

Facultad,  179. 

Efltitdiantes,  1,987,  de  los  cuales  34  son  forasteroe. 

Especialmente  interesante  para   loa  estudiantes  extranjeros. — Loe   cureoe   de  inge- 

niorla,  que  poeeen  un  numeroso  cuerpo  de  profesores  y  equipo  de  laboratorio  excep- 

(ional,  ofrecen  amplias  facilidades  para  el  eetudio  de  la  ingenierla  civil,  el^ctrica, 

mecdnica  y  qufmica. 

La  escuela  de  farmacia  estd  organizada  sobre  la  base  del  programa  de  los  colegios; 

la  escuela  de  agricultura  insiste  especialmente  en  el  estudio  de  la  crianza  de  animalee; 

agronomfa,  horticultura  y  productos  de  lecheria.    En  la  escuela  de  ciencias  se  ofrecen 

cursos  extensivoe  de  quimica,  ffsica  y  biologfa,  incluyendo  bacteriologfa  y  selvicul- 

tura. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE,  Ames,  Iowa,  ciudad  de  4,000  habitantes.    Instituci0n 
concesionaiia  fundada  en  1868. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  Si  preecritas:  3  ingV^s,  2}  matemdticas,  1  hietoria,  y  2 
idiomas.    Para  el  ingreso  a  la  division  de  ingenierla  se  prescribe  una  unidad 
adicional  de  geometrla  del  espacio. 
Cursos  de  colegio. 

Division  de  Agricultura: 
Cursos  de  cuatro  alios: 

Educaddn  agrfcola;  grado,  B.  C.  en  Ed.  Agr. 
Ingenierla  agrlcola;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Agr. 
Agronomla;  grado,  B.  0.  en  agronomla. 
Crla  de  animalee;  grado,  B.  C.  en  ganaderla. 
Productos  de  lecheria;  grado,  B.  C.  en  productos  de  lecherfa. 
Selvicultura;  grado,  B.  0.  en  Selv. 
Horticultura;  grado,  B.  C  en  Hort. 
Cursos  de  cinco  anoe: 

Ingenierla  agrlcola;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Agr. 
Selvicultura;  grado,  B.  C.  en  Selv. 

Ciencia  y  Agricultura;  grado,  B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramos  determinadoB. 
Cursos  de  dos  aftoe:  Certificado  en  agricultura. 
Divisi6n  de  Ingenierla. 
Ciursos  de  cuatro  ailos: 

Ingenierla  agrlcola;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Agr. 
Cer&mica;  grado,  B.  C.  en  Cer. 
Ingenierla  quimica;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Q. 
Ingenierla  civil;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 
Ingenierla  el^ctrica;  grado,  B.  G.  en  I.  Elec. 
Ingenierla  mecAnica;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Mec. 
Ingenierla  de  minae;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  M. 
Disefio  de  estructura;  grado,  B.  C.  en  discfio  de  estructunu 
Cursos  de  cinco  ailoe: 

Ingenierla  agrlcola;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Agr. 

Ingenierla  civil;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

Ingenierla  el^ctrica;  grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  El^c. 

Ingenierla  mec^ica;  grado,  B.  C.  en  1.  Mec. 

Ingenierla  de  minae;  grados,  B.  C.  en  I.  M. 

Ingenierla  y  ciencias;  grado,  B.  C.  y  B.  C.  en  ramos  determinadoB. 
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DiyiBi6n  de  Ingenierfa — Continda. 
Divi8i6n  de  Economfa  dom^tica. 

Economia  dom^tica;  grado,  B.  0.  ea  Econ.  dom4itica— Ouiao  de  coatroafios. 
Ciencla  y  economia  del  hogar ;  grado,  B.  C,  y  B.  C.  en  econoaiia  dom^tica^ 
Curso  de  cinco  aflos. 
Divisi6n  de  Cieocia  industrial : 

Ciencia  industrial;  grade,  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe. 

Ciencias  y  Agricultural  grado,  B.  C.  en  ramos  determinaidoB. — Cuibo  de  cinco 

a£LoB. 
Ciencias  e  Ingenkrla;  gzado,  B.  C,  y  B.  0.  oi  ramos  determiaados. — Cuno 

de  cinco  anos. 
Ciencias  y  Economfa  dom^tica;  grado,  B.  C.»  y  B.  C.  en  economiadom^ticar- 

Curso  de  cinco  aflos. 
Ciendae  y  Medicina  vetainaria;  grado,  B.  C,  y  Dr.  Med.  Vet — Cuiso  de 

sebafioB. 
Curao  especial  para  piictiooe  con  op€i6n  a  un  certi^cado. 
Departamento  paragraduados. 
Admisi6n :  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  C.  en  ramos  determinados. — Un  ailo  de  ostudio  posterior  a  los  grados. 
Dr.  Fil. — TteB  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  loe  grados;  tesb.  La  divuddii  de 
ijigenieria  concede  los  grados  siguientes  a  la  t«rminaci6n  de  un  afio  de  eetu- 
dios  superiores  y  un  afio  de  prdctica  en  puesto  deresponsabiiidad,  o  de^ui^ 
de  tres  afios  de  prdctica  en  puesto  de  responsabilidad:  1.  Agr.,  I.  Civ.,  1. 
E14c.,  I.  M.  el.  Mec. 
Gastos: 

Instruccion,  gratuita  para  los  habitantee  de  Iowa.    Para  los  de  fuiara |50 

Cuarto  y  pension,  porsemana 4--5 

Gastos  incidentales 12 

Gastos  de  laboratorio 

El  gasto  total  por  afio  no  cxcede  de 350 

Facultad,226. 

Estudiantes,  2,611,  de  los  cuales  25  son  forasteKS. 

Nota  interesante  para  los  estvdiantes  extranjeros. — El  colegio  ofrece  cursos  completoe 
en  selvicultura  dando  oportunidad  para  estudios  especiales  en  los  grupos  siguientoe: 
sclvicultura  general,  administraci6n  de  los  bosques,  manera  de  utilizar  los  produclos 
de  las  selvas,  proteccion  e  ingenierfa  de  las  selvaa. 

El  curso  en  vetorinaria,  en  medicina  veterinaria,  incluye  cirugfa,  anatomfa,  medicina, 
patologfa,  bacteriologfa,  fieiologfa  y  farmacologfa.  Durante  los  afios  supOTores  hay 
facilidades  para  labor  especial  en  bacteriolpgfa  y  patologfa  y  para  inveatigacionea 
individualee. 

Se  ofrecen  cursos  completos  en  agricultura,  especialmente  en  crianza  de  animates, 
agronomfa  y  productos  de  lecherfa,  para  los  que  posee  el  colegio  grandee  ^Kdlidades 
por  su  capital  de  ganado. 

Un  curso  de  ingenierfa  agrfcolase  ofrece  conjiantamente  por  la  divisi4Sn  de  agricul- 
tura e  ingenierfa. 

STATE  UNIVEBSITT  OF  IOWA,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  ciudad  de  10,000  habitantes. 
Institaci6n  fimdada  en  1847;  mixta. 

Colegio  de  Artes  liberales,  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
Admifii6n:  15  unidades,  8^  preschtas:  3  ingl^,  2  idiomas,  1  historia,  2^  matemiticas. 
Grados: 

B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 

B.  C. — Seis  afios  de  curso  combinado  en  artes  liberales  y  medicina^  medicina 
hom«op4tica  o  ciencia  dental. 
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Golegio  de  Pedagogfa. 
Admisidn:  Como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  liberaleB. 

Se  otoi:ga  UB  certificado  a  la  terminaci6n  de  un  curao  de  cuatro  afioB  que  Uene 
lo6  requisiioB  para  el  gndo  de  l»achiller  e  incluya  cierta  cantidad  determinada  de 
labor  profeeional. 
Colegio  de  Giencia  aplicada. 

Admicd6n:  unidadee,  corao  en  el  odegio  de  artes  lib^mles,  agregando  wdamente 

media  unidad  de  geometrfa  del  espacio. 
Gradoe: 

B.  I. — Oiirao  de  cuatio  afios  en  algtin  ramo  eepecial  de  ingenieria. 
B.C. — Curao  de  cuatio  afioaeiiiiigeiiierlaoquiinicagnieral. 
Se  confi^nen  gradoe  supeiioreB  profesionales  a  loa  grad?»doB  en  ingenierla  que 
hayan  tenido  cuatro  afioe  de  ezperiencia  profefllonal,  uno  de  IO0  cualee  debe 
haber  transcurrido  en  un  pueeto  de  reeponsabilidad  y  otro  haberse  dedicado  a 
a'estudios  del  curso  de  graduados. 
Colegio  para  Graduadoe. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calif  eado. 
Grados: 

M.  C.  y  M.  A. — ^Un  ailo  de  estudio  posterior  a  loe  grados;  teeis. 
M.  C.  en  Med. — ^Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados  y   teeis,   para  todos 
aquelloB  que  c^recieren  labor  preparatoiia  equivalente  a  la  del  colegio  de 
artes  liberalee  y  que  hubieren  comj^etado  el  curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  la 
escuela  de  medicina. 
Dr.  Fil. — ^Tres  alios  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
Colegio  de  I>erecho. 

Admisidn:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  L. — Curso  de  tres  aftos. 
Colegio  de  Medicina. 

Admi8i<5n:  Dos  acios  de  estudio  de  coleg^,  induyendo  un  idioma  extranfero,  ffsica, 

qufmica  y  biologfa. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.— Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Medicina  homeopdtica. 

"  AdmisiiSn:  Doe  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio,  induyendo  un  klioma  extranjero,  flsica, 
qufmica  y  biologfa. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.— Ciubo  de  cuatro  afios. 
Golegio  Dental. 
Admi8i6n:  Graduad6n  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grado:  Dr.  Cir.  D. — Curso  de  tree  anos. 
Colegk)  de  Farmacia. 

Admifli6n:  Graduacidn  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grados: 
Farmac^utico  graduado. — Curso  de  tres  afios.    Qulmico  farmac^utiro. — Curso 

de  tres  afios. 
Bachill^  en  farmacia. — Curso  combinado,  acad^mioo  y  profesional,  arrt'glado  a 
solidtud.    Eequisitos  de  admisidn  iguales  a  los  dd  colegio  de  artes  Ubcraies. 
Mificeldnea: 

Escuela  de  Comerdo  y  de  Ciencias  Politicas  y  Socialea. 

Cdegio  de  Bellas  Artes. 

Escuela  de  Miisica.— Curso  de  cuatro  afios  para  d  grado  de  B.  en  Mua. 

Escuela  de  Enf  ermeras. 
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Gastos: 
Infltrucci(5n — 

ColegioB  de  ar tes  liberales,  de  ingenierfa,  pedagogfa  y  bellas  artes |20. 00 

Colegioe  de  jurisprudencla)  medicina,  medicina  homeopdtica,  farmacia 

y  ciencia  dental 50. 00 

Alimentaci6n,  de  $3.50  semanales  adelante,  t^rmlno  medio 4. 00 

Alojamiento,  de  $4  menfiiiales  adelante,  t^rmino  medio 6. 50 

Facultad,  225. 

Estudiantee,  2,850,  de  los  cualee  28  son  forasteros. 

Especialmente  interesanU  para  los  estiuiiantes  extranjeros. — El  objeto  del  colegio  de 
pedagogfa  es  procurar  amplia  ediicaci6n  a  los  maestroe  y  ofrecer  ensefianza  especial 
en  cualquier  ramo  particular  de  esta  profesi6n  a  que  quiera  dedicarse  el  candidato. 

El  colegio  de  medicina  estd  perfectamente  equipado  y  figura  entre  loe  mejoree  de  la 
nacion. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  TTNIVEBSITT,  Baton  Bouge,  Louisiana,  ciudad  ^  18,000 
habitantes,  a  90  mlllas  de  Nueva  Orleans,  ciudad  de  355,958  habitantes.  Insti- 
tuci6n  concesionaria,  mixta,  fundada  en  1860. 

Dopartamcnto  para  estudiantee  no  graduados. 
Admi8i6n:  14  unidades,  8}  prescritas:  3  ingU's,  2 J  matematicas,  2  idiomas,  1  histo- 
ria.     Loe  requisitos  son  igualee  en  todoe  loe  departamentoe  para  no  graduadoe 
excepto  en  el  colegio  de  agricultura  donde  no  se  preecriben  idiomas  extranjeroe. 
GradoB! 

Artes  y  ciencias B.  A.— Cuatro  afios. 

Colegio  de  pedagogla B.  A.— Cuatro  afioe. 

Agricultura B.  C. — Cuatro  afioe. 

Ingonierfa B.  C— €uatro  afi.08. 

Escuela  azucarera  Audubon B.  C. — Cinco  afios. 

Escuela  de  derecho B.  L. — Tree  aiios. 

Escuela  para  graduados M.  A.,  M.  C. 

I.  Mec,  I.  Civ.,  I.  Q.  e  I.  E16c. — Uno  o  dos  afios. 
Gastos: 

Instrucci6n  fgratufta  para  los  ciudadanos  de  los  Estados  Unidoe) $100 

Alimentaci6n  en  la  universidad,  por  mes 11 

Alojamiento  en  la  universidad,  por  mes 2 

Alojamiento  y  pension  fucra  de  la  universidad,  por  mes 18-30 

Facultad,  84. 

Estudiantes,  745,  de  los  cuales  44  son  forasteros. 

Especia hnente  interesa  nte  para  los  est  udiantes  extra njcros. — La  Escuela  Azucarera  Audu- 
bon, linica  instrucciun  de  esta  clase  en  los  Estados  Unidas,  estd  excepcionalmente 
equipada  y  ofrece  un  curso  especial  para  la  instrucci6n  de  expertos  azucareros. 
Incluyc,  ademda,  qulmica,  agricultura,  ingonierfa  mecilnica,  fabricaci6n  del  azticar, 
estudio  y  diaefio  de  maquinarias  para  ingv^nios  de  azucar,  qufmica  del  aztlcar  y  ani- 
lisis  y  cultivo  especial  de  la  cafia.  Se  requiere  labor  prdctica  durante  dos  zafra- 
etanto  en  los  campos  de  azucar  y  en  el  ingenio  como  en  la  estacion  experimental  azuca- 
rera de  la  universidad;  y  los  estudiantes  adelantados  pueden  aceptar,  durante  su 
quinto  ailo  de  estudios,  propuestas  con  buenos  salaries  como  ayudautes  de  qufmicos 
o  ingenieros  para  el  perfodo  del  cultivo  y  la  cosocha  de  la  cafia  de  azticar.  La  biblio- 
teca  estd  bien  provista,  y  el  equipo  material,  que  incluye  un  ingenio,  campoe  de  cana 
y  laboratories,  estd  avaluado  al  rededor  de  $100,000. 

Con  motive  de  la  similitud  del  sistema  legal  del  estado  de  Louisiana  y  las  naciones  de 
la  Amtf'rica  espafiola,  pues  que  sus  diferencias  de  codigo  consisten  mas  bien  en  detalle, 
que  en  principios  fundamen tales,  la  labor  de  la  escuela  de  derecho  ha  demostrado 
iambi^n  ser  muy  interesante  para  los  estudiantes  de  aquellas  regiones. 
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TULANE  TTNIVBBSITT  OF  LOUISIANA,  Nneva  Orleans,  Louisiana,  cindad  do 
8M,958  habitantes.    Instiiacldn  fondada  en  1884. 

Colegio  de  Artee  y  Ciencias. 
Admisi6n:  15  unidades.    Para  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  artce,  11  prescritas:  3  ingl^, 
3  matemdticas,  3  latin,  y  ya  sea  2  griego  o  1  historia  y  1  ciencias.    Para  B.  C,  12 
prescritas:  3  ingl^,  3  matemdticas,  2  idiomas,  2  ciencias,  2  historia.    Pueden 
substitaiise  las  dos  de  ciencias  por  una  de  matemdticas  y  una  de  idiomas. 
Gradoe:  B.  A.,  B.  C.  y  B.  A.  en  Ped. — Curao  de  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Tecnolpgfa. 
Admlsidn:  15  unidades,  10  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  3  matemiticas,  2  idiomas,  2  ciencias. 

Pueden  substituirse  las  de  ciencias  por  una  de  matemAticas  y  otra  de  idiomas. 
Gnidos:  B.  Arq. — Curao  de  cuatro  afios  en  arquitectura. 

B.  I. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  los  departamcntos  de  ingenieria  mecdnica, 
el^ctrica,  qufmica,  arquitect6nica  o  civil.     El  diploma  indicard  el  curso 
especial  que  se  hubiere  seguido. 
Colegio  Gonmemorativo  H.  Sophia  Newcomb  (para  mujeros  tinicamente). 
Admi8i6n:  15  unidades.    Para  B.  A.  12  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  3  matemdticas,  5  idiomas 
y  1  ciencias.   (Pueden  substituirse  dos  de  idiomas  por  dos  de  historia. )   Para  B .  A. 
en  Ped.,  9  prescritas:  3  ingl<fe,  3  matcmdticas,  2  idiomas  y  1  ciencias. 
Grados: 

B.  A.  y  B.  A.  en  Ped. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Diploma  en  artes — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  la  escuela  de  artes. 
B.  Mds. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  la  escuela  de  mdsica. 

A  la  terminaci6n  de  cursos  menores  se  confieren  diplomas  en  artes,  mdsica  y 
economla  dom^tica. 
Facultad  de  estudios  para  graduados. 
Admisidn:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Gradoe: 

I.  Mec.,  I.  Civ.,  1  Q.  e  I.  Elec. — Un  ano  de  cstudio  posterior  a  los  grados  con 
residencia  en  el  lugar  y  tesis,  o  dos  afios  de  labor  profesional  Icjos  de  la  locali- 
dad  y  tesis. 
M.  A.,  M.  C. — Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grados;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  gradoe;  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Medicina. 
Admisi6n:  Un  afio  de  cstudio  de  colegio  incluyendo  biologla,  qufmica,  ffsica  y  un 

idioma  modemo  ademiis  di^l  ingles. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Escuela  Dental. 

Admision:  15  unidades,  8  prescritas:  3  ingles,  3  matem^ticas  y  2  idiomas. 
Grado:  Dr.  Cir.  D. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Escuela  de  Farmacia. 
Admision:  12  unidades,  5i  prescritas:  3  ingles,  2i  matematicaa. 
Gradoe: 

Farmaceutico — Curso  de  dos  afios. 
Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Dr.  Farm. — Un  afio  posterior  al  grado  de  Q.  Farm. 
Escuela  de  Higiene  y  Medicina  tropical. 
Se  ofrecen  cursos  en  higiene  y  medicina  tropical  a  los  ostudiantes  de  medicina, 

medicos  y  personas  calificadas  para  este  estudio. 
Grado: 
Dr.  Sal.  Pub. — Curso  complcto  en  salubridad  publica. 

Diploma,  Dr.  Med.  Trop. — Curso  complete  en  medicina  tropical. 

63716^—10 11 
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Colcgio  d€  JuriBpiiideticia. 
Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  7i  prescritae:  S  io^^,  2}  mAleaaidtioM,  2  idiomas. 
Grado:  B.  L. — Cureo  de  tree  aiios. 
Gastos: 

Instrucci6n — 

Coh^io  do  artes,  cicncias  y  tecnolpgia $100 

Colegio  dc  jurisprudenciay  Newcomb 90 

Colcgio  dental 150 

Colegio  de  medicina 150-165 

Colegio  de  farmaclA 4b 

Esouela  para  graduadoa k 20 

Alojamiouto  y  alimentacioiL,  en  1a univereodad 135-150 

Alojamiento  y  alimentaci6n,  en  Ncwoomb '. 230 

Alojamiento  y  alimeiitaci6n,  fuera  de  la  univeisidad,  por  mes 1&-22 

Gasto  total  por  afio,  aproximadamentc 300-500 

Faniltad,  800. 

Eetudiantcfi,  1,487,  de  loe  cuale*  47  son  extranjeroe. 

ICspecialmente  int^esanU  para  los  extroJijeroa. — La  escuela  de  medicina  ee  de  primera 
olaso  y  8u  8ituaci6n  on  una  ciudad  de  la  importancia  de  Nueva  Orleans,  aseg;ura  ox- 
cclontes  facilidades  clfnicae.  La  escuela  superior  a  la  graduaci^n  procura  excep- 
cionales  oportunidades  para  eetudios  superiores  y  de  investigaci6n,  mientras  el  curyo 
dc  medicina  tropical  atrae  a  los  estudiantes  de  las  comarcas  meridional cs.  Oonsiste 
este  curso  on  Icctnras  y  demostraciones,  perfodos  clinicoe  y  delaboratorio;  y  considora 
Bucesivamento  las  enfermedados  producidas  por  agontos  fLsicos  y  quimicoB,  las  pro- 
diicidas  por  pardsitos  animalee  y  vogetales,  y  aquellas  que  obedecen  a  causae  deeco- 
nocidas.  TroH  laboratorios  se  dodican  ospecialmonte  a  esta  labor,  uno  de  loe  cualos 
estii  doBtiiiado  a  ostudios  superiores  y  de  investigacidn;  y  ademds,  las  facilidades 
que  ofrocen  los  hospitales  son  incomparables  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Los  cursos  en  la  oscuola  do  jurisprudencia  se  dividen  en  dos  grupos:  el  de  derecbo 
natural  y  el  de  derocho  civil  on  I^}uijdana.  Dobido  a  la  similitud  del  c6digo  de  Loui- 
siana con  el  de  las  nacionos  de  la  America  ospanola,  este  curso  serd  de  gran  int^r^ 
para  los  ostudiantes  do  aquellas  comarcas. 

El  curso  do  ingonierla  azucarora  en  el  colegio  de  tocnologla  difiore  do  todos  loe 
deinds  quo  so  ofrocon  on  los  Estados  Unidos.  Ensona  a  los  estudiantes  a  disefiar  y 
construir  fabrfcas  do  ai^ucar  asi  como  a  hacorso  capaces  como  superintendentes  de 
las  operacion(*s  qufmicas  y  mocdnicae.  El  curso  de  ingonierla  qufmica  industrial 
ofroce  oiieonanza  on  quimica  industrial  aplicada  y  tambi^n  instruccion  mecanica 
I>ani  ol  disono  do  inatalacionos  quimica?  manufacturoras.  So  dedica  especial  atencion 
al  dibujo  concrete  y  OHCultural,  a  la  irrigacion  y  a  la  dc^ocacion.  Tambi^n  ee  ofroce 
un  curso  combinado  en  ingonierla  mecanica  y  eloctrica. 

Esta  universidad  estii  abierta  solaraente  para  oetudiantes  de  la  niza  bUnca. 

GOUCHEB  COLLEQS,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  cindad  de  574,575  habitantes,  sitoada 

cerca  de  W&shington,  capital  de  la  nacidn  y  ciudad  de  831,069  habitantes.    iBsti- 
tucidn  exclusivamente  para  mujeres,  fundada  en  1885. 

Adinision:  15  unidados,  7^  proscritas:  3  inglos,  2i  matomdticas,  2  latfn  (4i,  asor 

posiblo). 
Grado:  H.  A. — Curno  de  cuatro  anos. 
Gastoa: 

Iiu^truccion 9165 

Alinionla('i<'»n •.      225 

Alojainionto •••••       105 

Facultad,  ;i2. 

Estudiantes,  422,  de  las  cuales  4  son  forastoraa. 
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tantes.    Institaoldn  fandada  en  1867. 

CuiBoe  pajca  alumnoe  no  gradiiados: 
Faciiltad  de  FiloBoMa. 
Admisi6n:  Oertificado  de  escuela  secundaria  ei^ecidcaado  loe  estudioe  realiza- 
doe  en  idiozoaa,  irwtenriJticaa,  liistoria,  eiencias  y  dibnjo.    Examen  de  ingles, 
matemdticas,  historia  e  idioxnas  extranjeroB. 
Grade:  B.  A. — Cqzbo  de  cuatro  afXoe. 
Departamento  de  Ingenieria. 
Admie&6n:  IS  onidadeB,  12  prescritas:  3  ipgl^,  3  matomMicas,  2  historia,  4 
idiomaa  (latin,  fianc^»  alem&n).    Pueden  aubetituiiBe  las  unidades  de  latin 
por  doe  de  ffsica  y  dos  de  txabajo  manual. 
Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  Afios. 
CiirsoB  para  graduados: 
FACultad  de  Fikeofia. 
Admiodn:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A. — Dos  alios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tree  aiios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacidn;  tesis. 
Facultad  de  Medicina. 
Admision:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado  o  instrucci6n  equivalente  a  la 
necesaria  para  este  grado,  incUiyendo  latin,  francos,  alemdn,  biologia,  fisica 
y  quimlca. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.--Cuatro  aiioe  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacidn. 
Departamento  de  Ingenieria. 
Admisidn:  Grado  de  bachiller  eu  colegio  cali£cado. 
GradcB: 

M.  en  I.  Civ.,  M.  en  I.  Eloc.,  y  M.  en  I.  Mee. — Dos  aflos  de  estudio  posterior 

a  la  graduacion. 
Dr  Fil. — Tres  aiios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacion;  tesis. 

GbbXob: 

In»trucei6n 11 50 

Instruccion  en  la  escuela  de  medicina 240 

Alinientaci<5n,  de  $3.^  semanales,  adelante. 

AloJABiiento,  de  $1.50  semanales,  adelante. 
Facultad,  228. 
EatudiaQtee,^^00,  de  los  cuales  7  son  forasteros. 

EtpecudinenU  mieresarUe  para  los  estudianteM  extranjerot. — ^Desde  su  fundaci6n  so 
dedic6  principalmente  la  universidad  Jcdins  Hopkins  a  los  estudios  para  graduados, 
fofmando  en  la  vanguardia  de  esta  linea  en  el  pais,  y  manteniendo  siempre  muy  alto 
el  estandarte  de  Xa  instituci6n  en  cuanto  a  la  calidad  de  instniocion  y  a  la  labor  exigida 
a  loB  alumnos  de  todoe  sus  departamentus.  £&  una  de  las  pocaa  universidades  en  los 
Estadoe  Unidos  que  requi^en  dos  anos  de  estudio  en  vez  de  uno  para  el  grado  de  maes- 
tro. La  escuela  de  medicina  %uia  en  primer  rango  entre  las  instituciones  de  su  clase 
en  el  pais.  Estreckas  relaciones  entre  la  universidad  y  el  hospital  Johns  Hopkins 
ofrecen  a  los  estudios  excelentes  facilidades  clinicas  procun^ndoles  la  ocasidn  de  des- 
arrollar  en  g^raa  ^cala  la  labor  de  laboratorio  y  la  pnlctica  de  hospital ea. 

Ldoe  n^i^Tnhrtm  de  la  escuela  para  giaduados  reciben  gajes  como  intcrnos  en  el  hos- 
pital 

La  escuela  t^cnica,  inaugurada  en  1913,  se  distingue  igualmente  por  la  perfecci6n  de 
sistema  y  de  resultados  que  caracteriza  todos  los  otros  departamentos  de  la  univer- 
sidad.  Curses  para  alumnos  graduados  y  no  graduados  se  ofrecen  ahora  en  inge- 
nieria civil,  el6ctrica  y  mecdnica;  y  una  partida  liberal  en  el  presupuesto  asegura  facili- 
dades y  equipo  completo  para  los  nuevos  edificios  y  laboratories. 
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CLABK  UNTTEBSITT  7  CLARK  COLLEGX,  Worcester,  HassachiiBetts,  olndad  de 
164,041  liabitantes. 

La  universidad  y  el  colegio  Clark,  aun  cuando  son  instituciones  independientefl  con 
d)ferente  cuerpo  de  profesores,  funcionan  bajo  la  direccidn  de  la  mlsma  junta  admi- 
nifitrativa  y  hacen  uso  de  los  mismoe  edificioe  y  equipo  de  inBtrucci6n. 

La  Universidad,  instituci6n  mixta,  f undada  en  1887,  ofrece  in8trucci6n  solamente  en 
ocho  dopartamcntos  para  graduadoB. 
Adnii8i6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado,  o  instruccidn  equivalente. 
Grados: 

M.  A. — Un  ano  por  lo  menos  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  teeds. 
Dr.  Fil. — Trcs  afios  por  lo  menos  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Facultad,  23. 
EBtudiantes,  90,  de  los  cuales  8  son  extranjeros. 
El  Colegio,  fundado  en  1902. 
Admisidn:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada  habiendo  completado  15 

unidades.    Bn  caso  de  merecimientos  especiales,  se  aceptardn  14  unidades. 
Grado:  B.  A. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Facultad,  24. 

Estudiantes,  156,  de  cuales  3  son  forastoros. 
Gastos: 
Instrucci6n — 

Colegio : $50 

Universidad 100 

Alimentaci6n,  en  los  refectorios  del  colegio,  $4  semanales. 
Cuarto,  11.50  a  13  semanales. 

Gasto  total  por  afio,  aproximadamentc,  de  300  adelante. 
Espccialmente  iyiteresante  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros^ — La  universidad  es  estricta- 
mcntc  una  escuela  para  graduados,  que  se  dcdica  en  primer  lugar  a  investigaciones 
espociales,  y  en  sogimdo  lugar  a  la  enseiianza  de  maestros  e  investigadores.  Para  la 
consecuaion  de  ambos  objetos  se  insiste  espccialmente  sobre  la  importancia  de 
fomentar  estrechas  relaciones  personalcs  entre  profesoree  y  alumnos,  lo  cual  el  rela- 
tivamente  pequeflo  numero  de  alumnos  y  el  numeroso  personal  de  maestros  ha  con- 
tribuido  a  incrementar. 

Digna  de  especial  mencion,  tanto  por  la  compctcncia  de  sus  profesores  como  por  la 
manora  como  los  candidates  se  asimilan  la^  clasos,  es  la  labor  en  educaddn,  denomina- 
cion  bajo  la  cual  se  incluye  instrucciun  psicol6gica  y  pedagogica.  Esta  universidad 
es  una  de  las  pocas  que  poseo  un  excelente  museo  pedag6glco,  equipado  con  todos  los 
modernos  adelantos.  Un  instituto  para  ninos  procura  igualmente  facilidades  espe- 
cial <^8  -para  los  di versos  raraos  de  la  educaci6n  infantil. 

El  <.'olegio  Clark  es,  entre  los  mencionados  en  este  boletin,  el  unico  que  confiere  regu- 
lann('nte  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  cursos  de  tres  aflos.  Obtiene  este  resultado,  sin  dia- 
minuir  los  roquisitos  para  el  grado,  exigiendo  mayor  suma  de  labor  semanal  de  cada 
alumno;  excluycndo  actividades  extraiias  al  estudio,  como  los  ejercicios  atl^ticos 
•ntoroscolarcs  que  distraen  mucho  tiempo  de  otras  labores;  sosteniendo  numerosa 
facultad;  y  soparando  inmediatamento  a  los  canduiatos  que  no  pueden  mantener  este 

nivel. 

La  biblioteca,  usada  conjuntamente  por  la  universidad  y  el  colegio,  es  excepcional 
por  su  clasc  y  administraci(5n.  Sc  sostiene  con  una  dotaci6n  independiente  que  per- 
mite  la  compra  de  todos  los  libros  nccesarios  para  cualquiera  investigaci6n. 
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HABVABD  XnnVEBSITT,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  ciudad  de  109,045  habi- 
tantes,  conticna  a  Iftoston,  782,465  habitantes.  Fondada  en  1686,  es  la  m&n 
antifna  de'las  nniyersidades  de  los  Estados  TTnidos. 

Colegio  Harvard,  departamento  de  artes  y  cienciae  para  aliimnos  no  graduadoe. 
Admisidn:  16}  unidades.   Dob  formas  de  examen. 

1.  Examen  en  todas  lasmaterias;  11}  o  12}  unidades  prescritas  para  el  curso  de 

B.  A.:  3  ingles,  2  griego  o  3  latfn,  2  idiomas  modernos,  2}  matemdticas,  1 
historia,  1  ciencias.  Para  el  curso  de  B.  C.  10}  unidades  prescritas:  3  ingl^ 
3  idiomas  modernos,  2}  matemdticas,  1  historia,  1  ciencias. 

2.  Certificado  de  escuela  secundaria  especificando  la  labor  en  idiomas,  ciencias, 

matemdticas  e  historia.    Examen  en  ingles,  un  idioma  extranjero,  mabe- 
mdticas  o  ciencias  y  cualquier  otra  materia. 
Grados:  B.  A.  y  B.  C. 
Es(^uela  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  para  graduados. 
Admisi^n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  col^io  calLficado. 

Grados:  ^ 

M.  A. — ^Un  afio  de  estudio  concienzudo  posterior  a  los  grados. 
Dr.  Fil. — Dos  afios  por  lo  menos  de  estudioe superiores;  tesis;  exdmenes.    "Para 
el  grado  de  doctor  en  filosofla  los  requisitos  de  tiempo  son  completamente 
secundarlos. " 
Escu3la  de  Ciencia  Aplicada  para  graduados. — Incluye  escuelas  de  ingenierfa,  de 
minas,  de  arquitectura  y  arquitectura  de  perspectiva,  de  selvicultura  y  de  bio- 
logfa  aplicada. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Grados:  M.  I.  Civ.,  M.  I.  Mec,  M.  I.,  I.  Met.,  M.  I.  El^c,  M.  Arq.,  M.  Arq.  de  pers- 
pectiva, M.  Selv.  y  M.  C. — Dos  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacion.  Dr. 
C. — Iguales  requisitos  a  los  de  doctor  en  filosoffa. 
Escuela  de  Administraci6n  Comercial  para  graduados. — Instrucci6n  cientlfica  sobre 
los  principios  de  organizaci6n  comercial,  y  las  proyecciones  particulares  del  co- 
mercio  moderno. 
Admisidn:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Grados:  M.  Ad.  Com. — Dos  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n:  tcsis. 
Escuela  de  Teologfa. 

Admi8i6n:  B.  A.  o  estudios  equivalentes. 
Grados: 

B.  T.  S. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 

M.  T.  S.— Un  afio  de  estudio  superior  al  grado  de  bachiller  en  teologla  sagrada. 
Dr.  T. — Dos  afios  por  lo  menos  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis;  exdmenes. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 

Admision:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

B.  L. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 

Dr.  Jur. — Un  afio  de  estudio  superior  dcspu^s  dil  grado  de  bachiller  en  leyes. 
Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Admision:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grados: 

Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 

Dr.  Sal.  Pub.— Un  afio  de  estudio  superior  al  curso  de  doctor  en  medicina. 
Escuela  de  Medicina  para  graduados. 

Admisidn:  Dr.  Med. 
Escuela  Dental. 

Admisi6n:  Graduacidn  en  escuela  secundaria, 
Grados:  Dr.  Med.  D. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
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Eflcuela  para  Oficiale9  de  Sanidad. 
Admisi6n:  Orado  de  bachilier  en  oolegio  calificadoi  o  d6  Ih,  Mo4 
C«rtificado:  Cert,  en  Sal.  Ptto. 
MiBcelinea. 

Iustituci6n  Buseey  de  Biologfa  Aplicada. 
Arboretum  Arnold. 
Observatoiio  A8tron6Eiico. 
MuBCos  de  zoologfa,  etnologia,  arqueologia,  etc, 
Jardln  Botdnico. 
Ilerbario  Gray. 
Biblioteca. 
Gastoa: 

Iu8trucci6n  en  el  colegio  Harvard  y  las  eecuelas  para  graduadofl ^  .       $150 

Escuela  de  medicina 225 

Escuela  dental 200-150 

Depdsito  de  los  alumnos  del  Colegio  Harvard  y  de  las  escuelas  para  gra- 

duados 400 

Beposito  de  los  alumnoe  de  la  escuela  dental  y  la  de  medicina 50 

Alojamiento  en  loe  ediiicios  especialee 50-200 

Alimentaoion  en  Memorial  Hall 5,25 semanales. 

Alimentaciun  en  Foxcroft  Hall 3. 50  semanales. 

Facultad,  803. 

Estudiantes,  5,407,  de  Iop  cuales  148  son  extranjeros. 

Colegio  Radcliffe.    Institucion  afiliada  a  la  universidad  Harvard.    Especial  para 
.   mujeres. 

Departamento  para  no  graduadoe. 
Admifiiun:  Como  en  el  colegio  Harvard. 
Grado:  B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Departamento  para  graduados. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachilier  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grades: 

M.  A. — Un  afio  de  estudio  superior  al  grado. 
Dr.  Fil. — (V^ase  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  para  graduados.) 
Gastos: 

Instruccion $200 

Alimentacion : 216 

Alojamiento 72-324 

Facultad,  122. 

Estudiantes,  508,  de  los  cuales  T  son  extranjeros. 

Especialmente  inlcresanie  para  los  eatudiatUoi  extranjeros. — El  Colegio  llarvanl 
ofrece  vontajas  excepcionales  para  el  estudio  anterior  a  los  grades,  tanto  per  las  esplen- 
didas  es<!ucla8  para  graduados  quo  la  universidad  induye.  como  por  el  hecho  de  que 
mucbos  de  los  alumnos  distinguidos  relacionados  con  estas  escuelas  dictan  clases  a 
los  estudiantes  no  graduados. 

Las  escuelas  de  ingenieria,  arquitectura,  arquitectura  de  perspec^tiva,  y  selvicultura 
son  eatrictamente  escuelas  para  graduados  y  exigen,  en  consecuencia,  mib  extensa 
instrucci6n  general  y  especial  de  lo  que  ordinariamente  se  requiere  para  obt-ener  el 
grade  en  aquellos  departamentos. 

La  escuela  de  medicina  ocupa  en  Boston  un  grupo  de  modemos  y  espaciosos  ediii- 
cios magnlficamente  etjuipados  y  a  corta  distancia  de  los  hospitales  a  que  ee  hallan 
afiliados.  Se  ofrece  instrucci6n  cllnica  en  diecisiete  hospitales,  dispensarios  y  enferme- 
rias.  Entre  este  niimero  se  incluyen  las  principales  instituciones  sanitarias  del 
estado  y  de  la  ciudad.  "  Se  llevan  a  cabo  aproximadamente  ochenta  nombramientos 
anuales  de  loe  alumnos,  como  internoe  y  asistentes  en  los  hoepitalee  dentro  y  fuera 
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de  la  dttdad  per  tiempo  de  Bervidos  que  Tarfa  entee  me  mesw  y  4im  aHm.*^  Casi 
iodoB  l€B  gradfiadoB  imadesi  obtaner  a1^uh>  de  MtoB  «ieiiLl>ra9oieii!to8. 

La  ^Bcuela  paia  oficsalee  de  sanidad,  eoskemda  |Knr  la  mdrvenidad  Harvard  7  el 
instituto  de  tecnoikogfxk  Manacbuaett^  porepara  a  la  jdreaeB  para  pueatcB  aduinistra- 
tivos  de  oficiales  de  sanidad,  miembros  de  las  juntas  de  salubiidad,  secretarios,  agentes 
o  iDBpectores  de  todas  las  arganizacionee  de  sanidad .  Tncluye  este  cutbo  cienciaa 
m^icas,  bi(46gicaB,  higil^niras  y  de  ingenieila  a  la  vez  que  materias  de  administra- 
ciiSn  prdctica  sanitaria. 

I^a  eacuela  de  attos  y  cienciaB  para  gradnadoB  es  mia  de  las'm^txr  equipadas  de  su 
dase.  AlgoDOB  departaanentoB  ^se  isefialaoa  en  raz^n  4ie  la  alta  oonqteteoicia  de  bus 
lifolesorai  y  de  su  excepcional  -equipo  saateiial,  camo  ies  deastnau^mfa,  biologia, 
iM>tinica,  (^mica,  Uteratuza  compaEada,  econamia  y  sociologia,  edacaca&n,  ecrtilo  y 
literatura  inglesa,  estilo  y  literatura  alemana,  histona  y 'adiisixdsiiracddD  gubernativa, 
£kiBoila  y  |)6icelogfa,  iiteratnra  y  romance. 

MASSACBJJSETT8  AOBSCXTLTn&AX.  COLLBCS,  Anhimi,  MassadiAsetts, 
ciodad  4e  £^OtO  habttantet.  laatttaoite  «imoeid»iuuciA,  mixta,  Aaooipaimda  en 
1868. 

CimoBparaaliunneBaiD^inbdiiBdoe;  coatroaAos. 

AdmiodBi:  14  imidadfiB,  Si  prescritas;  2i  m8t«m6ticaB,  S  isf  1-^,  2  idtomas  modernos, 

Ibtttoria. 
^Gndo:  8.  0. 

Dusanie  loe  doe  pstaieioe  anas  «!  ei^mdio  es  caei  igaid;  pevo  en  -ed  sc^guado  semestro 
deft  ailo  aegimdo  (del  curso,  eitge  ei  alumno  algixna  materia  ien  la  ^ue  desee  haccr 
estudioB  -especialeB:  agncailtara,  agiKmomla,  gaaaderia,  ledieria,  cr^,  de  aves, 
floricuUura,  selvicultura,  jardinerfa  de  perspectiva,  pomologia,  quladca  agrfcola, 
economfa  en.tiBnol(5gica,  dentoa  rural  social,  xnicrobioiog^a,  fididlogia  y  patologla 
de  las  plantas,  o  educaci6n  agricola.  En  tales  materias  y  las  que  con  ellas  se 
relacionen,  estd  basado  el  estudio  de  los  dos  tiltimos  ailos. 
Escuela  para  graduadoe. 

Admiai6n:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
<airadQB: 

M.  C. — Alio  y  medio  de  estudio  en  doB  xuateriafi  en  ciffso  poBterior  a  la  igraduar 

ii6n;  teas;  exasBen.  ' 

Dr.  Fil. — ^Tres  anos  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduation,  en  tres  materias; 
tBoe;  examoQ. 
Gastos: 

IiiBtraoci0n  (gratuita  para  los  habitantes  de  MasBachusetts);  para  losde 

iStroB  estados $40 

In6trucci6n  para  los  extranjeros 120 

Alojamiento 39-110 

Alimentaci6n  por  semana  en  los  refectorios  del  colegio 4 

Gasto  total  por^no 240-350 

Fftcultad,  67. 

£Btiidiante8,  610,  de  los  cuaies  7  son  extranjeros. 

Espedalmente  interesante  pccra  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — El  equipo  para  labor 
entom6logica  es  excepcionalmente  complete.  Incluye  tma  bibhoteca,  un  nuevo 
edificio  entomol6gico  y  zooldgico  a  prueba  de  incendios,  con,  laboratories,  museos  y 
salones  de  lectura;  un  edificio  de  ocbo  salas  para  el  estudio  de  la  apicultiu^,  y  un 
apiaiio  con  cinctienta  colonias  de  abejas. 

Kl  CUTBO  en  pomologf a  incluye  la  pomologfa  prictica,  sistem&tica  y  comercial,  con 
clBiieB  adicionales  Bobre  el  riego.  Fara  este  curso  poeee  el  col^io  veinte  acres  de 
iinerto. 
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CunBos  excelentefl  ee  ofreoen  en  fieiologfa  y  patolog(a  do  las  plantas,  horti- 
cultural qulmica  agrlcola,  cultivo  de  las  plantas,  fl<»icultura,  jardineda  de  peispec- 
tiva,  jardinerfa  industrial,  econontia  agrlcola,  sociologia  rural,  administracion  de 
gran j as,  Iccherla,  microbiologla,  crfa  de  aves,  y  educacion  agrfcola. 

MASSACHT7SETTS  INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY,   Boston,    Massachusetts, 
ciudad  de  722,465  habitantes.    Institaci6n  mixta,  incorpoiada  en  1861. 

Cureo  para  cstudiantes  no  graduadof!. 
Admision:  Examenl  Materias  prescritas:  dlgebra,  geometrfa  plana  y  geomctrfa  del 
espacio,  ffsica,  francos,  alemdn,  ingles  e  historia.  Labor  satisfactoria  en  das 
ciases  a  eleccion  que  ee  hubieren  seguido  durante  doe  anoe.  A  los  estudiantes 
de  naciones  donde  no  se  habla  el  ingles,  se  les  permite  substituir  su  propio  idioma 
por  el  alemdn  o  el  francif-fi. 

Se  ofrecen  cursoe  de  cuatro  afios  en  ingenierfa  ciril,  medlnica,  de  minas  y 
el(^ctrica;  en  metalurgia,  arquitectura,  quimica,  biologfa  y  sanidad  piiblica;  en 
fLdca,  ciencias  generales,  ingenierfa  quimica  y  sanitaria,  geologia,  arquitectura 
naval  e  ingenierfa  marftima,  electroqufmica  e  ingenierfa  administrativa. 

Se  ofrecen  cursos  de  cinco  anos  a  los  alumnos  no  graduados  que  deeeen  combi- 
nar  dos  clases  andlogas  y  agregar  a  sus  estudioe  estrictamente  profesionales  labor 
de  naturaleza  m^  amplia  o  distribuir  el  estudiQ  de  cuatro  anoe  en  cinco. 

Se  exige  labor  especial  en  qufmica  e  ingenierfa  qufmica  durante  el  verano 
entre  el  primero  y  segundo  aiio;  y  en  ingenierfa  civil  y  sanitaria,  de  minas  y 
metaliirgica,  entre  el  segundo  y  tercer  afio.  Durante  el  verano  gozan  ademAi 
los  estudiantes  de  especiales  facilidades  en  conexi6n  con  los  diversos  departa- 
mentoe,  para  ocuparse  de  labor  agraria  o  de  visitas  e  informes  sobre  minas  o  esta- 
blccimientos  industriales. 

Una  tesls,  un  informe  o  discno  original  se  exigo  a  la  terminaciun  de  cada  curso. 
Grado  conferido:  B.  C. 
Cursos  para  graduados. 

Admisiun:  Grade  de  bachillor  en  colegio  calificado  o  esouela  cientffica. 
G  radios: 

M.  C. — Un  ano  de  ostudio  superior  siempre  que  la  labor  previa  haya  sido  equiva- 

lente  al  curse  para  graduados;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  do  estudio  superior  e  investigaciones,  especialmente  en  cien- 

cias  generales. 
Dr.  I. — Tres  afios  de  vi'tudio  su])erior  e  investigaciones,  especialmente  en  materia 
de  ingcnieria. 
Ehciiola  para  Oficiales  de  Sanidad.    Estableciuiiento  solidario  con  la  universidad  y  el 
institute  Harvard  para  la  educacion  de  los  alumnos  en  salubridad  publica. 
Adinipion:  (irado  de  bachiller  o  doctor  en  mediciiia  en  colegio  calificado. 
Ortilicado:  Diploma  on  ►Salubridad  Publica. 
Ga.«t<)s: 

In^trucciun 5^250 

Alojamionto  y  pension,  i)or  somana 6-8 

I )o])<')si to  para  dos])orfocto6»  do  laboratorio 15-50 

Farultad,  128  profoHoros  y  a<l(^mas  103  miembros  del  personal  do  ensonanza. 
E^tudianto?,  1,810,  do  los  cualos  J 14  son  oxtranjoros. 

KHpfciiilnniiU  intcrcsaate  para  los  csfudianles  ertranjcros. — Proximas  a  esta  institu- 
ri('n  so  oncuontran  las  bibliot<*cas  de  Boston;  y  el  distrito  manufacturero  en  que  OFtd 
situado  ol  iui^tituto  ofrore  vontajas  incalculablos  para  labor  prdctica  y  de  observacion. 
El  curt^o  do  arfjuitoctura  naval  e  iugonioria  marftima  so  facilita  per  la  proximidad  del 
inf-lituto  al  campo  naval  y  al  astilloro  dol  rio  Fore.  Las  clasos  en  esta  departomento 
incluyon  ol  ot^tudio  do  matpiinarias,  tormodinamos,  mocaiiica,  hidrdulica,  ingenierfa  ' 
defacii«m,  turbinas  a  vai)or  e  ingonioria  maritima.    El  institute ofrece Igualmente 
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un  ciirso  completo  de  cinco  afios  en  construcciun  naval  y  ha  sido  deedgnado  por  el 
Bepartamento  de  Marina  de  loe  Estados  Unidoe  para  la  instrucci^n  profesional  de  los 
oficiales  nombrados  para  el  cuerpo  de  construccion  naval.  Para  este  cureo  la  cuota 
es  de  $500  en  vez  de  $250  como  en  las  dem^  clases. 

Ixw  estudiantes  de  arquitectura  pueden  elegir  entre  los  cursos  eiguientes:  arqiii- 
toctura  general  con  estudio  especial  sobre  el  dibujo  y  el  arte;  e  ingenierla  arquitoc- 
tdnica,  con  estiidto  especial  del  dibujo  de  estructura  y  de  ingenierfa. 

El  curse  para  graduados  en  ingenierla  aerondutica  incluye  la  teoria  dindmica  de  los 
cuerpos  rfgidoe  y  fluidos  y  la  teorla  general  y  dibujo  de  los  aerostatos.  Un  labora- 
torio  aerodindmico  procura  toda  clase  de  facilidades  para  investigaciones  y  experi- 
mentos. 

Es  digno  de  especial  mencion  el  ciirso  de  ingenierfa  mecdnica,  civil,  qufmica  y 
el^ctrica. 

La  importancia  del  estudio  de  laboratorip  se  ha  reconocido  slempre  en  este  Instituto, 
que  posee  varias  oficinas  perfectamente  equipadas,  dedicadas  especialmente  muchas 
de  ellas  a  investigaciones  superiores.  El  equipo  de  los  laboratorios  ef^ctricos,  mecd- 
nicos  e  hidriulicos  es  de  lo  mds  complete  en  su  clase. 

Los  estudiantes  matriculados  en  ingenierla  civil,  mecdnica,  de  minas  o  metaluigica, 
asl  como  el^trica  o  sanitaria,  gozan  de  todos  los  derechos  y  privilegios  de  los  alumnos 
de  las  escuelas  profesionales  de  la  universidad  Harvard  y  pueden  optar  los  grados  que 
confiere  la  universidad  ademds  de  los  que  otorga  el  institute. 

El  institute  tiene  ahora  en  construccidn  una  espl^ndida  instalacion  en  Cambridge, 
en  las  mdrgenes  del  rio  Charles,  la  que  estard  lista  para  funcienar  en  septiembre  de 
1916. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE,  Sonfh  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  ciudad  de   6,000 
habitantes.    Instituci6n  ezcliisivamente  para  mujeres,  fundada  en  1886. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidadce,  11  prescritas:  3  ingles,  1  historia,  4  latin,  3  matemdticas. 
Grados: 

B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 

M.  A. — Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior' a  la  graduacion  y  tesis  para  las  que  hayan 
recibido  el  grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Gastos: 

Instruccion |150 

Alojamiento  y  pensi6n 275 

Gaste  total  por  aflo,  incluyendo  gastos  incidentales  y  de  laboratorio 500 

Facultad,  90. 

Estudiantes,  796,  de  las  cuales  14  son  forasteras. 

SIMMONS   COLLEGE,    Boston,    Massachusetts,    ciudad    de   722,465   habitantes. 
Inanguiado  en  1902. 

Admision:  72  ** boras, "  34  prescritas:  12  ingles,  8  idiomas,  10  matemitticas,  4  hit^loria. 
Grados: 

B.  C— Curse  de  cuatro  afios  en  economla  dom^stica,  estudios  pgira  secretariado, 

ciencia  bibliotecaria,  ciencias  general  es  o  labor  social. 
M.  C. — Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado  de  bachiller.    So  conceden  diplomas 
a  los  estudiantes  que  hubieren  seguido  los  cursos  menorcs  en  cualquiera  do 
los  departamentos  arriba  mencionados  e  en  los  de  enseilanza  industrial. 
Ga^tcs: 

Instruccidn $125 

Alojamiento  y  pensi6n .' *.  200-300 

Gaste  total  per  afio 415 

Facultad.  97. 
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E6tu<iiante0,  1,074,  de  los  ctialee  7  son  foraeteroB. 

EkpecialmefUe  interesanU  para  lot  eetvdittfUes  extranjeroi. — ^Elcc^^gioSimmoDsolreoe, 
para  mujeree  solamente,  dasee  oombinadafi  de  estudioe  prolesiondee  y  de  calUira 
general,  con  el  objeto  de  preparar  a  wm  alumoaB  {>ara  conseigiiir  la  aubatstenda  de 
manera  independionte. 

Adom^s  del  carso  regular  de  cuatro  anoe  hay  claaes  de  iioo  y  dos  afioa  para  loe  esiti- 
diantes  gjnduados  en  colegio  qne  deseen  obtener  el  grado  de  bacUller,  y  cuibob  de 
un  ailo  para  aquellas  que  no  aspiran  a  niiiG:u]i  grado.  Elprogramaest^aBipliaaieBip 
determinado  en  todos  loe  <iepartainent06,  insistiendo  sobie  el  lado  pticUco  de  los 
CBtudios. 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northaxiipton,  Massachusetts,   ciudad  de   19,000  habitantes. 
Institaci6n  solamente  para  mujeres,  fnndada  en  1871. 

Admision:  Para  eBtudiantes  no  graduadas,  14}  unidadea,  10}  presmtaa:  3  isglea,  2| 

matemiticae,  1  historia,  4  latfn  o  ^i<^^ 
Grado:  B.  A. — Ourso  de  cuatro  anos. 

Adinisiun:  Para  estudiantee  gradiuuia^,  grado  de  bacfailler  en  colegio  eidifiaido. 
Gradoe: 

M.  A. — Un  ajio  de  oMudio  poetenor  alairraduacidn.   Seconfiereelmiamogradoa 
loB  candidatoa  por  estudios  hechos  fuera  del  colegio  Saddi,  paaados  trea  «ficB 
de  la  graduaci6n  y  a  la  presentacioD  de  una  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil.  (se  confiere  rara  Tez). — Tree  afioe  de  estudio  posterior  a  loa  gndoa;  teais. 
Gastos: 

I  n8truoci6n f  150 

Alojaraicnto  y  alimentaci6n  on  el  colegio 300 

Alojamieuto  y  alimentacion,  fuera  del  colegio,  por  semana 6-12 

Facultatl,  126. 

Estiidiantes,  1,638,  de  las  cuales  2  son  extranjeraa. 

Especialmente  intercsnnte  para  las  est  udiantes  de  fuera. — Se  ha  creado  recieatemeate 
un  londo  de  $7,500  por  la  clase  de  1890  para  establecer  una  beca  para  eatudiantes  latino- 
amerioanas  en  dicha  clase.  Esta  fondo  produciri  anualmente  de  ^37.50  a  $375,  con- 
cediendose  la  beca  a  los  candidatos  mds  meritorioa  de  las  naciooee  latinoamericanas. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE,  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  cerca  de  Boston,  ciudad  de  782,465 
habitantes.    Institucidn  fundada  en  1862. 

Escuela  de  Artoe  liberalos,  para  estudiant^^s  no  graduados. 

Admision:  15  unidades,  8^  prcscritas:  3  ingles,  2  idiomas,  1  historia,  2^  mAtimiA^i^»fl^ 
Grados: 

\^.  A.  y  B.  C. — Cursos  de  cuatro  aiioe. 
B.  C.  Q. — Curso  de  cuaUo  anos. 
Es<.'uela  do  Ingenierfa. 
AdTtiision:  14  unidades,  9  prescritas:  3  ingles,  2  idiomas,  1  hiatoria,  2\  matKoatiras. 
Grado:  B.  C. — (Jurso  de  cuatro  anos  eu  ingenierfa  civil,  de  estructura,  mecanir:<. 
ele(*trica,  y  qufmica, 
Ej^fiK'la  para  graduados. 
A<luiisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  cologio  calificado. 
Grados:  M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  auo  de  estudio  posterior  a  losgradoa;  tesia. 
Encuela  Teol6gica  Crane  (universal is ta). 
Admision:  Los  mismos  requisitos  que  en  la  escuela  de  artes liberalee. 
Gni(  lo :  B.  T. — Curso  de  cinco  auos.    Este  grado  se  confiere  tambi^n  a  los  eatodiantes 
que  hubieren  optado  el  grado  de  bachilier  en  colegio  calificado  y  tenninado  uu 
curso  de  tres  ailoe  en  la  escuela  teologica. 
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Col^io  Jackson.    Colegio  para  mujeres,  anterior  a  la  graduacidn,  equivalente  a  la 
escuela  de  artes  lifaerales. 
Admisi6n:  15  unidadee,  cmno  en  ia  escii^a  ya  mofnctonada. 
Grados:  B.  A.  y  B.  C. — Cursoe  de  ciiatro  anos. 
Eecuela  de  Medicina  (Boston). 
Admisi6n*  Un  ano  de  estudio  de  col^io,  incluyendo  flsica,  quimica,  biolc^(a  y 

alemin  o  franc^. 
Grado:  Dr.  Msd. — Ourso  de  cnatro  aiioa. 
£BCuela  Dental  (Boston). 
Admitddn:  14  unidades,  84  prescritafl:  3  ingi66,  2  idiomas,  1  fieica,  2^  matem^ticaa. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.  D. — Onrso  de  tres  aSoa. 
Gasioe: 

Inatnicci^n: 

Escuela  de  artes  liberales,  Colegio  Jackscm $125 

Eacuela  para  graduados 100 

Escuela  Teologica  Crane  (inclusive  cuarto) 100 

Escuelas  dental  y  de  medicina 150 

Escuela  de  ingenierfa 175 

Alimentaci6n  en  el  colegio,  por  semana 4. 50 

Alojamiento  en  el  colegio 25. 80 

Alojamieato  y  aliioentacidn  en  Boston,  de  $5.50  a  $7  semanales. 

Gasto  total  por  aflo 350-450 

Facultad,  262. 

Estudiantes,  1,241,  de  loe  cnales  33  son  extranjeros. 

Espeeiaimente  interesante  para  los  cstudiantes  de  fiiera.—JjU.  escuela  dental  esti  per- 
fet*tamente  equipada,  y  su  Bituaci6n  en  una  ciudad  de  la  importancia  de  Boston 
garantiza  las  mayores  facilidades  clfnicas. 

S^ofrece  un  curso  de  cuatro  aiios  en  quimica  para  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  ciencias, 
con  el  objeto  de  preparar  a  los  estudiantes  para  el  desempeiio  de  puestos  de  responsa- 
bilidad  como  qulmicos  industriales.  La  escuela  de  ingenierfa  procura  cursos  en 
ingenierfa  ci\dl,  el^ctrica,  mecdnica,  qufmica  y  estructural.  El  estudio  de  los  dos 
primeros  anos  es  casi  igual  en  todos  los  departamentos  y  lleva  el  prop6sito  de  formar 
a  loe  estudiantes  una  661ida  base  cientffica  para  la  labor  en  el  campo  elegido,  pro- 
porciondndoles  instnicci^n  tan  vasta  como  sea  possible.  Los  estudios  t^cnicos  supe- 
riores,  en  los  diferentes  ramos  de  ingenierfa  comienzan  en  el  tercer  afio. 

WOBGESTEB  POLTTSCHNIG  INSTITUTE,  Worcester,  Maasachusetls,   ciudad 
de  154,941  habitantes.    Institucidn  fundada  en  1665. 

Departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 

Admi8i6n:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada,  incluyendo  el  estudio  de 
ingl6s,  dlgebra,  geometrfa  plana  y  geometrfa  del  espacio,  historia,  dos  idiomas 
extranjeros  de  los  cuales  uno  debe  ser  francos  o  alemdn;  qufmica  o  fisica. 
Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos;  tesis. 
Departamento  para  graduados. 

Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  C. — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 
I>r.  C. — Tres  afios  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 

I.  Mec.,  I.  Elec.,  I.  Civ.,  I.  Q.— Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis.     Estoe 
grados  se  confieren  igualmente  a  los  alumnos  del  institute  que  hayan  tenido 
^  tres  anos  de  experiencia  profesional,  incluyendo  labor  de  responsabilidad  en 

el  ramo  a  cuyo  grado  aspiran,  y  que  presenten  una  tesis. 
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Gastos. 

In8trucci6n $150 

Alojamiento  y  alimentaci6n,  de  $4.25  por  semana  adelante. 

Gasto  total  por  afio 500-600 

Faoultad,  59. 

Estudiantes,  541,  de  los  cualee  12  eon  extranjeroe. 

Especialmente  interesante  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — Se  ofrecen  cutbos  comple- 
tos  de  ingenierfa  mecdnica,  ci\'il  y  el^ctrica,  de  quimica  y  ciendas  generales.  In- 
Biste  el  instituto  especialmente  sobre  la  labor  pr&ctica,  habiendo  sido  la  primefa 
instituci6n  que  e6tableci6  talleres  en  conexi6n  con  el  cutbo  de  ingenierfa.  Estos 
tulleres  completan  los  laboratorios  perfectamente  equipadoB  y  se  manejan  comerdal- 
montc,  proporcionando  asf  a  los  estudiantes  A^liosa  educaci6n  en  administnici6n 
cieiitifica.  En  el  departamento  de  ingenierla  el6ctrica  se  ofrece  instnicci6n  especial 
en  dibujo  de  ingenierfa  cl^ctrica  y  ferroviaria. 

MIGHIQAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES,  Houghton,  Michigan,  qiudad  de  6,000  habi- 
tantes.    Fundado  en  1885. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidadee.  9  presf  ritas:  8  ingl<^8,  2  matemAticas,  1  ffeica,  2  idiomas,  ) 

teneduria  de  libros,  }  fisiograffa. 
Grado:  I.  M. — Cureo  de  cuatro  afios.    Si  los  estudiantes  asisten  a  las  clases  de  verano, 

pueden  llenar  los  requisitos  en  tres  anos  de  calendario.    Los  candid atos  pueden 

recibir  a  solicitud  el  grado  de  B.  C. 

Gastos: 

Instrucoion  para  los  habitantes  de  Michigan $25 

Instnicci6n  para  los  estudiantes  de  fuera — 150 

Gasto  anual  minimo 550 

Alojamiento  y  aliment acion,  de  $25  mcnsuales  adelante. 
Facultad,  25. 
Estudiantes,  135,  de  los  cuales  8  son  extranjeros. 

UIOVERSITT  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  ciudad  de  14,000  habitantes. 
Instltucian  mixta,  fundada  en  1837. 

Cologio  de  litcratura.  artes  y  cicncias  para  estudiantes  no  graduados. 
Admisiuu:  15  unidudes,  8  i)rescrita8 :  3  ingles,  2  idiomas,  2  matemdticas,  1  ciencias. 

Grades: 

B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos.    Los  estudiantes  que  hubieren  completado  la 
labor  en  matemdticas  y  en  ciencias  ffsicas  y  biologicas  pueden,  si  lo  desean, 
recibir  el  grado  de  B.  C. 
B.  C.  en  Selv. — Curso  de  cuatro  aiios  en  selvicultura. 

Curso  especial  en  dibujo  de  perspectiva,  5  anos,  con  opcion  al  grado  de  B.  C. 
o  B.  A.  al  linal  del  tercer  afio.     Grado  de  M.  Dib.  Persp.  al  terminar  el  quinto 

afio. 
B.  C.  Q. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos  con  cdtudios  especiales  en  qufmica. 
Colc:2:io  de  ingenierui  y  anjuitcctura. 
Admisiun:  15  unidades,  11  i  o  12  prescritas:   3  ingli'-s,  3  matemdticas,  1  flsica,  1 
historia,  2  idiomas,  IJ  6  2  elegidas  de  las  siguientes  materias:  qulmica  1,  trigo- 
nometria  A,  f ranee's  o  aleman  1  6  2,  griego  o  latfn  16  2,  labores  manualee  1. 

Grades: 

B.  C.  en  ingenierfa-  -Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 

B.  C.  en  arquitectura-  -Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Admision:  Dos  anos  de  e^tudio  de  colegio. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioe. 
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Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Adini8i(5n:  Dos  ailos  de  eetudio  de  colegio. 
Grades: 

B.  L. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 

M.  L. — ^Un  afio  despu^s  del  grade  de  bachiller  en  leyes. 

Dr.  Jur. — Curse  de  tres  afios  para  les  que  hubieren  eptado  el  grade  de  bachiller 
en  colegio  calificado. 
Colegio  de  Farmacia. 
Admisidn:  15  unidades,  8  prescritas:  3  ingUs,  2  idiomas,  2  matemiticas,  1  fisica. 
Grados: 

Farm,  graduado — Curso  de  afios. 
Q.  Farm. — Curse  de  tres  afios. 
B.  C-  eni armacia — Curse  de  cuatro  anos. 
Escuela  de  Medicina  Homeopdtica — Ofrece  clases  en  medicina  y  cirugfa,  especial  men  to 
en  el  sistema  hemeopdtico. 
Admisidn:  Un  ano  de  cstudio  de  colegio;  dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio  en  el  otono 

de  1916. 
Grade:  Dr.  Med.— Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Cirugia  Dental. 

Admiflidn:  15  unidades,  9  prescritas:  3  ingle's,  2  matemdticas,  2  ciencias,  2  latfn.    Un 

afio  de  estudio  de  colegio  en  el  otono  de  1916. 
Grados: 

Dr.  Cir.  D. — Curse  de  tres  afios. 

Dr.  C.  D. — Un  afio  per  lo  menos  de  estudios  superiores.    Dos  afios  de  prdctica  y 
la  publicaci(5n  de  artfculos  originales  de  valor  cicntliice,  son  requisitos  para 
este  grade. 
Escuela  para  Graduados. 
Admisidn:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificade. 
Grados: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores. 

M.  C.  en  Selv. — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores  al  grade  de  bachiller  en  selvi- 

cultura. 
M.  en  dibuje  de  perspectiva — ^Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores  al  grade  de  B.  A. 
M.  C.  en  ingenieria — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores  al  grade  de  B.  C. 
M.  C.  en  arquitectura — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores  al  grade  de  B.  C.  en 

arquitectura. 
M.  C.  en  Sal.  Piib. — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores  al  grade  de  Dr.  Med.     Para 
optar  este  tftulo  necesitan  tambi<?n  les  estudiantcs  tener  el  de  B.  A.  e  B.  C. 
Grades  superiores  de  ingenierla:  I.  Civ.,  Mec,  Elec.  y  Q.;  Arq.  Nav.,  Mar.,  e  I.  Arq. 
(for  lo  menos  cinco  afios  deben  haber  transcurrido  despu^s  de  optar  el  grade  de 
bachiller  para  matricularee  en  la  clase  de  ingenierfa,  debiende  haberse  dedicado 
per  lo  menos  uno  de  ellos  a  desempenar  un  puesto  de  responsabilidad  en  cualquier 
trabaje  profesional.) — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil.  0  Dr.  C. — Tres  afios  de  estudios  superiores;  teiis. 

Dr.  Sal.  Pub. — Dos  anos  despui^s  del  grade  de  Dr.  Med.  Tesis.    (El  grado  de 
bachiller  es  requisite  indjgpensable  para  eete  curse.) 
Gastos: 

Cuota  anual — 

Colegio  de  literatura,  ciencias,  artes,  y  departamento  para  graduados. 

Habitantes  de  Michigan $42 

Estudiantes  de  fuera 52 

Colegies  de  ingenierla  y  arquitectura,  escuela  de  medicina,  colegio  de 
farmacia  y  escuela  de  medicina  home<3pata. 
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Gastos — Continda. 
Cuota  anual — Continda. 

Habitantes  de  Michig&n 57 

Estudiantes  de  f  uera .- 67 

Escuela  de  derecho: 

HabitAntee  de  Michigia 67 

Estudiantes  de  f uera 77 

Colegio  de  cinigia  dental: 

Ilabitantes  de  Michigi^n • 77 

Estudiantes  de  f  uera 107 

Gastos  de  matricula,  por  una  sola  vez: 

Ilabitailtes  de  Michigan ^ -,. . .  10 

Est  u  diantes  defuera -  2o 

Aliinentaci6n,  de  $3.50  a  $6  semanaleB. 

Alojamiento,  de  $0.75  a  $2.50  semanales. 

Gasto  total  por  afio 400-^00 

Facultad,  362. 

Estudiantes,  5,520,  de  los  cuales  159  son  extranjerofl. 

Espenalmente  intercsanle  -para  los  estudiantes  exlranjtros. — La  labor  de  selviciiltun 
8c  continiia  durante  loe  cuatro  ailos  del  ciurso  paia  estudiantes  no  gmduados.  Se 
recomiendan  las  clases  para  ingenieros  entomdlogos  y  patdlogQS  forestales,  expertos 
forestales  en  forrajes,  guardabopquos  civiles  y  dem^s. 

La  escuela  de  derecho  y  la  de  medicina  asf  como  la  escuela  dental  son  de  piimera 
clane. 

Se  proveen  amplias  facilidades  en  materia  de  museoB,  laboratories  y  cuartos  de 
oi>eracionos  para  la  medicina  dental,  y  se  ofre<en  cureos  superiores  en  este  ramo. 

Las  clae;os  de  iiigonicTfa  civil  y  mecilnica  son  dignas  de  especial  mencion.  El 
estudiunte  elige  el  campo  a  que  de^ea  dedicarse  entre  los  gpiipos  en  que  esti  dividida 
hi  labor  general.  La  ingenierfa  civil  incluye  ingenieria  de  estructura,  hidiiulica, 
de  transporte,  sanitaria  y  municipal,  ingenierfa  geod^sica  y  conocimientos  generaleB 
de  ingenieria.  La  ingenieria  de  fuerza  motriz  de  vapor,  de  combustidn  interna,  el 
discno  dc  macjuinarias,  la  ingenierfa  hidromecdnica,  de  calefaccion  y  ventilaeion.  de 
automovilee,  y  conocimientos  generales  de  ingenieria,  forman  los  diverBOs  {H'upos  de 
la  ingenierfa  mecanica. 

1.0.M  estudiantes  pueden  obtener  cr^dito  para  el  gradu  por  medio  de  estudios  suple- 
m(Mit.irio8  en  la  e8laci6n  del  verauo. 

Esta  \miversidad  es  una  de  las  pocas  que  ofrece  cursos  en  ingenieila  maritiina  y 
ar(]uitectura  naval.  Posee  un  laboratorio  equipado  especialmeDte  para  estos eetudioe, 
con  un  tanque  naval  para  diversos  experimentos  respecto  a  resistencia,  picqMilsi6ii 
y  manejo  del  timun  que  se  llevan  a  cabo  sobre  modelos  de  buques  y  propulaofos  de 
helice. 

El  colegio  de  farmacia,  ademds  de  las  clases  fuertes  eetablecidaB  para  alumnos  no 
graihiados,  ofrece  facilidades  para  estudios  superiorce  en  el  an^isis  de  drogas  y  ali- 
meritos,  ensayo  de  medicinas,  farmacologia,  bacteriologla,  y  qufmica  fisiol6gica. 

La  universidad  fu^'  una  de  las  primeras  en  reconocer  la  necesidad  de  educar  espe- 
cialii^tas  en  dibujo  de  perspectiva  y  en  establecer  clases  para  este  objeto.  El  estudio 
de  esta  materia  comprende  cinco  anos  y  combina,  con  gran  cantidad  de  estudioe 
independientes  de  la  profesic'in,  cla{^es  de  progreso  cfvaco,  diseno  de  cimientos  de 
viviondas,  casas  de  campo  y  cementerios,  pianos  de  ciudades  y  parques,  selvicultura, 
arquitectura,  bellas  artes,  agrimensura  e  ingenieria  municipaL 
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mnVEBSITT  OF  MDOTESOTA,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  ciudad  de  388,472  habi^ 
tantes.    Institncida  ooncesionaria,  mixta,  fondada  en  1861. 

Colegio  de  Ciendas,  Literatnra  y  Artes,  para  estudiantes  no  graduados. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  prescritas:  4  ingl^,  de  las  cuales  se  aceptardn  troa  siempro 

que  ofrezca  el  alumno  4  unidades  de  idiomas  extranjeros,  y  2  matemdticas. 
Grados: 

B.  A. — Cureo  de  cuatro  afios  en  dencias,  literatura  y  artes. 

B.  C. — (yurso  de  cuatro  anoe  combinado  de  medicina  y  artes.     AdmisdoD  en 

igualee  co^ididones  que  para  B.  A. 
B.  MiSs. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioe  en  Bttps  y  mtiirica.    La  adn]iai6n  requiere  prueba 
de  habilidad  en  mikica  y  15  nnidadea  en  este  arte. 
C  oleg^o  de  Ingenieria  y  Artes  medinicae. 

Admiai6n:  15  unidades;  pres^-ritas;  3  ingl^,  3  matem^ticfls  y  1  qufmica. 
Grados: 

B.  C.  en  ingenieria — Curso  de  cuatro  Jtflos. 
B.  C.  en  arquitectura — C'urso  de  cuatro  afioe. 

I.  Civ.,  I.  Mec,  L  Elec,  I.  Arq.  y  Arq.— Curso  de  dnco  afios;  tesis. 
Colegio  de  Agricultura  (St.  Paul). 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  dencias,  literatura  y  artes. 
Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe  en  agricultura  y  economla  dom^stica. 
Colegio  de  Selvicultura  (St.  Paul). 

Admi8i6n:  15  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  dencias,  literatura  y  artes. 
Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  agricultura  y  economla  dpm^stica. 
Colegio  de  SehncuUura  (St.  Paul). 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  ciencias,  literatura  y  artes. 
Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Admirdon:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  L.  — Chiffio  de  tres  anos. 
Escuela  de  Medicina. 

Admisi6n:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio,  inchiyendo  flsica,  qufmica,  biologfa, 

ciencias  sodales  y  alemdn. 
Grados: 

B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe:  doe  de  artes,  dos  de  medidna. 
Dr.  Med. — Cuatro  auos  de  estudio,  de  los  cuales  debe  dedicarse  uno  a  la  pr^ctlca 
como  intemo  en  un  hospital  caLificado  o  en  un  laboratorio. 

Colegio  Dental. 

Admifiion:  15  unidades,  de  laa  cuales  estdn  prescritas:  4  ingU*8,  o  3  de  ingles  si  esUin 
acompanadas  por  4  en  algun  idioma  extranjero,  2  matem^ticaa  y  qulmica. 

Grado:  Dr.  Civ.  D. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
Colegio  de  Farmacia. 

Adjnision:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada, 

Grados: 

Farm,  gradiuido— Curso  de  dos  anos. 
Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
B.  C.  en  (armada — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
M.  Farm. — Curso  de  cinco  anos. 
Dr.  Farm. — Curso  de  seis  anos. 
Escuela  de  Minas. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  prescritas:  4  de  ingles,  o  tree  si  estdn  acompaftadaa  por  4  en 

algtin  idioma  extranjero,  y  2  de  matemdticas.  « 

Cursos  de  cinco  afios.     (Los  estudiantes  con  sufidente  preparaci6n  en  matemdticas 
pucden  completar  el  curso  en  cuatro  anos).     Se  requiere  una  tesis. 

Ingenieria  de  minas,  grado:  .1.  M. 
"  Ingenieria  de  minas  (con  especiaiidad  en  geologla),  grado:  I.  M.     (Geologia.) 
Ingenieria  metaldrgica,  ^rado:  I.  Met. 
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Esciiela  de  Qufmica. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  prescritas:  4  ingles,  o  tres  de  ingl^  si  estdn'  acompafia- 
das  por  cuatro  en  algun  idioma  extranjero,  y  2  de  matem^ticas. 
Cursos: 

Quimica  anaUtica,  cuatro  aiios. 

Grado:  B.  C.  en  qufmica. 
Artes  y  quimica,  cinco  anos. 
Gradofl: 

B.  A.  a  la  terminaci6n  del  cuarto  ano. 
B.  C.  en  qufmica  a  la  terminacion  del  qulnto  afiow 
Qufmica  aplicada,  cinco  auos. 
Grados:  • 

B.  C.  a  la  terminacion  del  cuarto  ano. 
J.  Q.  a  la  terminaci6n  del  quinto  ano. 
Coleglo  de  Pedagogfa 
Admision:  Dos  aiios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  A.  en  pedagogfa,  curso  de  dos  ano6. 
Escuola  para  Graduados. 
Admision:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  aiio  de  estudioe  superiores;  teads. 
Dr.  Fil.  y  Dr.  C. — Tres  anoe  por  lo  menos  de  estudios  superiores;  teais. 
Gastos: 

Cuota  incidental  en  el  colegio  de  ciencias,  literatura  y  artes,  y  en  los  de 
educacion,  agricultura  y  sclvicultura — 

Para  los  habitantc's  del  pafs $30 

Para  los  de  f uera 60 

Escuela  para  graduados 30 

Colegio  de  ingenieria 50 

Escuela  de  minas  y  de  quimica ^ 55 

Escuela  de  derecho t)5 

Colegio  de  farmacia — 

Curso  de  dos  anus 82 

Curso  de  tres  anos 55 

Escuela  de  medicina  y  colegio  dental 150 

Alimentacion  por  semana 3-6 

Alojamiento  por  mos 6-lS 

(Jasto  total  por  ano 250-850 

Faciiltad,  608. 

EstiKliiuUos,  4,155  en  clasos  do  colopio,  IJ/JOO  en  cla?-??  antoriores  al  colegio,  1,G2S  en 
clasoa  de  extension;  total,  8,902. 
Kffpecialmente  inUrcsanle  para  los  esfaiiantes  rr'nifijcros. — Los  estudios  del  col^^o 
do  ai/ricultura  so  dividen  en  dos  f^Tupos:  1",  las  clasos  que  preparan  al  estudiante 
])ara  la  a^i^icultura  en  general,  y  que  incluyen  educacion  a-^ricola,  agronomfa  y  manejo 
i\o  granjas,  lecheria,  cria  de  animal os  y  horticuUura;  y  2®,  las  clases  en  determi- 
nalos  ramus  do  ciencia  agricola,  que  preparan  al  alumno  para  investigaciones  cien- 
tfficas.  En  este  sogundo  grupo  se  incluye  la  quimica  agricola,  entomologia,  y  la 
])at  )lDgia  del  terrene  y  de  las  planlas.  ^e  exigon  seis  meses  de  prdctica  en  granja 
ant«*8  de  la  graduacion. 

La  uuivorsidaJ  sostione  tambion  escuolas  de  a^rricultura  con  cursos  de  tres  anos 
adaptatlos  a  las  necesidades  de  mozos  y  mozas  de  granja  que  no  hayan  terudo  prepa- 
raciun  suficiente  para  el  estudio  de  culogio.  »Se  ofrecen  alii  clases  de  inatrucciun 
esjK'cial  para  la  vida  rural  practica  y  economfa  domeatica  practica. 
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£1  programa  del  colegio  dc  selvicultura  iooluye  cureoe  en  selvicultura  general, 
dendrologia  agrimensura;  protecci6n,  administraci6n  y  prodiicci6n  de  la&  solvas;  on 
clasificaci6n  y  manufactura  de  la  madcra  y  conservacion  de  loe  bosques.  Las  esta- 
cionee  fores  tales  para  experimentxw  en  Cloquet,  donde  poeee  el  cstado  2,700  acroa 
de  terreno,  y  en  Itaska,  procuran  amplias  facilidades  para  labor  practica  y  de  inves- 
tigaoion. 

La  esciiela  de  medicina  y  la  escuela  dental  ofrecen  cursos  completos  y  figiiran  cb 
primer  rango  entre  las  eecuelas  similares  de  la  naci6n. 

Ijob  departamentos  de  geologfa  y  qufmiea  facilitan  clases  de  rango  excopcional  en 
eeta  materia. 

ST.  LOXnS  UNIVEBSITT,  St.  Loois,  Missouri,  ciudad  de  723,347  liabitantes.    InsU- 
tacidn  fondada  en  1818. 

C-olegio  de  Artes  y  Cienciae,  para  alumnos  no  graduadoe. 

Admi8i6n:  Graduaci6n  en  high-school  calificada. 

Para  el  grado  de  B.  A.,  examen  en  filosoffa,  ffsica,  qufmiea,  griego,  latfn,  ingl^ 

matem^ticae  e  historia. 

Para  el  grado  de  B.  C,  examen  en  filosoffa,  qufmiea,  ffsica,  biologfa,  matemdtica^ 

historia,  ingl^  y  cualquier  otro  idioma  moderno. 

Gradoe:  B.  A.  y  B.  C. — Cursos  de  cuatro  aflos. 

Epcuela  de  Medicina. 

Admision:  Un  aiio  de  estudio  de  colegio,  incluyendo  ffsica,  biologfa,  qufmiea  y 

un  idioma  moderno,  despu^s  de  habcr  terminado  el  curso  regular  de  cuatro  afiof 

de  high-school. 

Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 

Escuela  Dental  (St.  Louis  Dental  College). 

Admisi6n:  Graduaci6n  en  high-school  calificada. 

Grado:  Dr.  C.  D. — Curso  de  tres  aiios. 

Instituto  de  Derecho. 

Admision:  Graduaci6n  en  high-school  calificada. 

Grados: 

B.  L. — ^Tres  anos  de  curso  diurno;  o  cuatro  aflos  de  curso  nocturne. 

M.  L. — Un  aiio  de  estudios  superiores  al  grado  de  bachiiler  en  leyes;  tcsii. 

Escuela  de  Comercio  y  de  Finanzas. 

Admisi6n:  Graduaci6n  en  high-school  calificada. 

Grado:  B.  C.  Com.— Curso  de  tres  anos;  tesis.     Se  otorgan  certificadofl  de  ido- 

neidad  a  los  estudiantes  que  lleven  a  cabo  la  cantidad  de  estudios  requerida 

y  que  no  sean  candidatos  para  el  grado. 

EhcucIu  de  Teolc^a  (Catolica). 

Escuela  de  Filosoffa  y  Ciencias. 

Gastos: 

Instruccion — 

Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias : . . . .  $75 

Escuela  de  medicina 150 

Instituto  de  derecho,  curso  diurno 100 

Instituto  de  derecho,  curso  nocturne 80 

Escuela  dental 150 

Escuela  de  comercio  y  de  finanzas 80 

Alojamiento  y  alimentacion 128-190 

Gasto  total  por  aiio dO(hb2» 

Facultad,  211. 

Estudiantes,  1,037,  de  los  cuales  26  son  extranjeros. 

63716'*— 19 12 
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UNIVE&SITT  OF  MISSOURI,  Colvmbla,  Iftnonxi,  oiudid  de  XS,000  habttaiites. 
InstttaoMn  coaoeslonazia,  mlxte,  InndMbi  ea  1M9. 

<'o]egio  de  Artes  y  Oiendafi,  para  estudiantes  no  graduadoe. 

Admisidii:  15  unidades,  6  preecritas:  3  ingl^,  1  matem&ticas,  2  en  ub  solo  idiom j 

extranjero. 
Grado:  B.  A. — Cureo  de  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Agricultura. 
Admision:  15  unidadee,  4  prescritas;  3  ingK'S,  1  ^gebra. 
Grados: 

B.  G.  en  agricultura — Curso  de  cuatro  anos.    Se  dictan  doa  cursoe  (^iferente?. 

uno  para  hombres  y  otro  para  mujeres. 
M.  Selv. — CuFBO  de  cinco  afios  en  selvicultura.    A  la  termiaaciihi  dsi  cnarto 
ano  se  otorga  el  grado  de  bachiller  de  ciencias  en  selvicultura. 
Fp  uela  de  Pedagogla. 
Admision:  Dos  afios  de  estudios  en  el  colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias,  o  su  equivalents. 
Gradoe:  B.  C.  en  pedagogfa — Curso  de  dos  afios.    Se  otoigan  tambi^n  certificados  de 
maestro. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Admision:  Dos  afios  de  estudios  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  L. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Esniola  t'e  Medicina. 
Admifdon:  Dos  afios  de  estudios  de  colegio.    La  labor  compronde  solamente  los  doB 
primeros  afios  del  curso  de  medicina.    A  su  terminacidn  se  otoiga  un  diploma. 
Escuela  de  Ingenierfa. 
Admision:  Dos  afios  de  estudicw  de  colegio. 
Grados: 

I.  Civ. — Curso  de  tros  afios. 
I.  EKjc. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
I.  Mec. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
I.  Q. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
Escuela  de  Minas  y  Metalurgia.  / 

Admifion:  15  unidades.  como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias. 
Cursoe  de  cuatro  afios  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 

Qrados. 

Ingenierfa  de  minas B.  0.  en  ingenierfa  de  minas. 

Metalurgia B.  C.  en  metalui^. 

Ingenierfa  civil B.  C.  en  ingenierfa  civil. 

Ciencian  generalos B.  0.  en  ciencias  generales. 

Cursos  para  graduadoe — Un  ano  de  estudios  superiores  y  tesis. 
Admi8i6D:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  el  ramo  apetecido. 
Ingenierfa  de  minas;  grado,  I.  M. 

Metalurgia;  grado,  I.  Met.    Los  estudiantes  que  hubieren  optado  el  grado  do 
bachiller  en  ingenierfa  civil,  el^ctrica  o  mecdnica  pueden  recibir  el  grado 
de  ingeniero  de  minas  con  dos  anos  de  estudios  superiores  y  tesis. 
Es<*uola  de  Period ismo. 
Admision:  Dos  anos  de  estudios  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  Per. — Curso  de  doe  anos. 
Escuela  de  Comercio. 
Admisi«>n:  Dos  anos  de  estudios  de  colegio. 
Grado:  Bachiller  de  ciencias  en  comercio. — Curso  de  dos  afios. 
Esruela  para  Graduados. 
Admision:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calilicado. 
Grados: 

M.  A. — Un  ano  do  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 

Dr.  en  Fil. — Tres  auos  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 
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GastoB: 

Instrucci6n«  libre  par&loft-habitantesde  Missouri.    Paialoadefuera, 

excepto  en  la  escuela  para  graduados $20. 00 

Aliinentaci6n  en  la  universidad,  por  semana..'. • 2. 75 

Alojamiento  en  los  dormitorios  de  la  universidad,  por  afio 20. 00-36. 00 

Alojamiento  y  alimentaci6n  fuera.de  la^univenidad,  por  semana. . .      4. 00-0.  00 

Gasto  total  por  afio 300.00 

Para  mujeres,  la  proporci6n  es  cerca  de  |75  mis. 
Facultad,  295. 
Efit^idiantee,  3,826,  de  loe  cuale8*24  son  extranjeros. 

Especialmenie  interesanU  para  los  eatudiantes  extranjeros. — El  colegio  de  agricultura 
oirece  un  programa  completo  para  la  iDstruccion  fundamental  en  agricultura  general  y 
para  estndios  especialee  en  crfa  de  animales.  qulmica  s^cola,  lecherla,  productoe 
agrf colas,  sehdcultura,  horticultura  y  botAnica,  abonoe  y  medicina  vetepnana. 

En  conexi6n  con  el  quinto  afio  de  aelvicultura  se  ofrece  en  la  regi6n  de  Ozark, 
un  bosque  de  50,000  acres  que  procura  amplias  facilidades  para  labor  prdctica  y  ex- 
perimental. 

La  escuela  de  periodismo  dicta  cursos  numeroeos  que  incluyen  la  historia  y  princi« 
pios  del  periodismo,  el  periodismo  comparado,  reportajee,  ci6mca  y  editoriales,  c(^ 
rrecci6n  de  pruebas,  ley  de  imprenta,  arte  ilustrativo,  periodismo  agricola,  admini»> 
traci6n  de  empresas  periodlsticas  y  avisos. 

La  escuela  de  minas  en  Rolla  esti  en  el  radio  donde  se  encuentra  d  plomo,  cine 
y  hierro,  presentando  asi  brillante  oportunidad  de  observar  los  diversos  procesos  de 
minerfa  y  £undici6n. 

WASHUraTON  UinVXBSITT;  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  ciudad  de  72d,S47  habi- 
tantes.  Bistttucittn  fnndada  en  1857;  mixta,  excepto  en  las  escuelas  dental  y 
de  medicina. 

Deportamento  de  Artes  y  Giencias. 

El  Colegio  (para  estudios  ant^ores  a  los  gradoe): 
Admiai6n:  15  unidades,  12^  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  5  idiomas,  1  historia,  2^  mate- 
m&ticas,  1  dencias.    Para  cursos  de  graduaci6n:  Grade  de  bachiller  en 
colegio  calificado. 
Gtrados: 

B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  anterior  a  la  gradiiacidn. 
M.  A. — ^Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  gradvaci6n. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Escuelas  de  Ingenierfa  y  Arquitectura. 
Admisi6n,  para  cursos  anteriores  a  los  grados:  15  unidades,  10  prescritas:  3  ingl^, 
2  idiomas,  1  historia,  3  matemdticas,  1  flsica  o  qulmica. 
Para  cursos  de  graduaci6n:  Grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  cali£cado. 
Gradoe: 

B.  C.  en  ingenierfa  civil,  mec&nica,  el^ctrica  o  qufmica,  o  en  arquitectura. — 

Cursos  de  cuatro  afios  anteriores  a  la  graduaci6n. 
Ingeniero  civil,  mecdnico,  el6ctrico  o  qufmico. — Se  confiere  a  los  graduados  de 
la  universidad  despu6s  de  tres  afios  por  lo  menos  de  labor  profesional,  uno 
de  los  cuales  haya  transcurrido  en  im  puesto  de  responsabilidad,  y  a  la  pre- 
sentaci6n  de  ima  tesis. 
M.  C.  en  Arq. — ^Un  afio  de  residencia  y  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacidn; 
tesis. 
Escuela  de  Derecho  (St.  Louis  Law  School). 
Admisi6n:  Un  afio  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grade:  B.  L. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
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Esciiela  de  Medicina. 

Admisidn:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio,  incluyendo  ingles,  alemin,  fleica,  qu(mi- 
ca  y  biologia. 

Grade:  Dr.  Med. — Cureo  de  cuatro  afioe. 
Escuela  Dental. 

Admision:  Graduacion  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 

Grade:  Dr.  Cir.  D. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Gastos: 

InstruccicSn^ 

Artes  y  ciencias  (para  no  graduados),  ITscuela  dental  y  de  medicina. .     |150 

Cursos  para  graduados 25 

Escuela  de  derecho ; *  -  -      100 

Alojamiento  (dormitorioa  de  la  universidad) 40-^ 

Facultad,  210. 

P>tudiantes,  1,800,  de  los  cuales  G  son  forasteros. 

Especialmenle  interesante  para  los  esludiantes  extranjeros. — La  universidad  ha  insta- 
lado  recientemente  un  grupo  de  edificios  modernos  dedicados  por  entero  a  satisfacer 
las  necesidadee  de  la  escuela  de  medicina,  que  se  encuentra  provista  de  magnlficos 
saloncs  de  lectura,  bibliotecas,  muscos  y  laboratories.  Los  numerosos  hospitales  de  la 
ciudad  procuran  amplias  facilidades  cUnicas  y  todos  los  anos  se  ofrecen  alU  puestos 
de  internes  a  los  miembros  de  las  clases  para  graduados.  El  airso  se  divide  en  tree 
perfodos  generales:  primero,  el  estudio  de  ciencias  fundamentales  como  la  anatomfa, 
biologia,  quimica,  fisiologfa  y  bacteriologfa;  segundo,  un  perfodo  dedicado  especial- 
mente  a  labor  clfnica;  y  finalmente,en  la  ultima  parte  del  curso  no  hay  programa  de- 
terminado,  pero  se  supone  que  el  alumno  tratard  de  adquirir  por  sf  mismo  conocimien- 
tos  mds  amplios  en  la  materia  en  que  se  halle  particularmente  interesado. 

La  universidad  sostiene  una  escuela  de  bellas  artes  que  ofrece  instruccion  en  pintura, 
dibujo,  escuJtura  y  artes  aplicadas. 

Jia  escuela  de  botdnica  Henry  Shaw,  que  funciona  en  relacion  con  el  Jardfn  Botdnico 
Missouri,  ofrece  amplias  facilidades  para  estudios  de  investigacion  en  este  ramo. 

La  escuela  de  economfa  social  procura  instruccidn  para  obras  sociales  y  de  caridad 
y  tiene  ventajas  incomparables  para  estudios  originales  de  investigaci<5n. 

UNIYEBSITT  OF  NEBBASEA,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  ciudad  de  45,258  habitantes. 
.Institucidn  concesionaria,  fundada  en  1869. 

Colegio  de  Artes  liberates,  para  estudiantes  no  graduados. 
Admisi6n:  30  puntos,*  18  prescritos:  4  ing\6a,  2  historia,  6  idiomas,  2  ciencias  y  4 

matemiUicas. 
Grades:  B.  A.  y  B.  C. — Cursos  de  cuatro  anos. 
Colegio  de  Pedagogia. 
Admisi6n:  Dos  aiios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 

Grades:  El  curso  de  pedagogia  es  de  dos  anos.  A  su  terminaci6n  de  manera  satisfac- 
toria  se  otorga  el  bachillerato  por  el  colegio  perteneciente  a  la  universidad  en  la 
cual  el  estudiante  haya  seguido  sus  dos  ailos  de  estudio  preparatorio. 

El  ** Diploma  del  colegio  de  pedagogia,"  indicando  las  materias  que  el  candi- 
date se  encuentra  apto  para  ensefiar,  se  otorga  despu^s  de  la  graduaci6n. 

Certificado  de  la  Universidad  como  Pedagogo. — Dos  afios  de  estudio  en  el 
cologio  de  pedagogfa.  Se  exige  como  requisite  previo  el  grade  de  bachiller  en  la 
univei-sidad,  debiendo  ademds  demostrar  el  estudiante  excepcional  habilidad 
escolastica  y  aptitudes  para  la  enseiianza. 

iDos  puntos  equJvalen  a  una  uuidad  (stablocido. 
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Colegio  de  Ingenierla. 
Admisi6n:  30  puntoe,  como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias. 
Gradoe: 

B.  C.  en  Arq. — Cureo  de  cuatro  anoe  en  arquitec-tura. 
B.  C.  en  I.  Arq. — Cureo  de  cuatro  anoe  en  ingenierfa  arquitectonica. 
B.  C.  en  I.  Agr. — Cureo  de  cuatro  aiioe  en  ingenierfa  agricola. 
B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. — ^Cureo  de  cuatro  ailoe  en  ingenierfa  ci\'il. 
B.  C.  en  I.  El^c. — Curao  de  cuatro  anoe  en  ingenierfa  eldctrica. 
B.  C.  en  I.  Mec. — Curso  de  cuatro  aiioe  en  ingenierfa  mecdnica. 
Conferidos^por  el  colegio  para  graduadoe — 
M.  C.  en  ingenierfa  agrfcola,  civil,  el^ctrica  o  mecdnica.    Un  ano  de  estudio 

superior  a  loe  grados;  tesis. 
Ingeniero  Agr.,  Civ.,  Elec.  o  Mec. — Un  ano  de  estudio  superior  y  tesis,  para 
loe  graduadoe  en  la  univereidad  que  tuvieren  por  lo  menos  cinco  anoe  de 
permanencia,  que  hubieren  recibido  el  grado  de  bachiller  y  dcsempcnado 
labor  profeeional. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tree  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  gTaduaci6n  en  ingenierfa;  tesis. 
Colegio  de  Agricultura. 
Adniisi6n:  30  puntoe,  como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias. 
Grados: 

B.  C.  en  Agr. — Cureo  de  cuatro  afios  en  agricultura. 
B.  C.  en  Selv. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  selvicultura. 
B.  C.  en  economfa  domdstic^ — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe  en  economfa  dom^stica. 
M.  Selv. — Curso  de  cinco  afios  en  selvicultura  y  un  ano  de  prdctica. 
Colegio  para  Graduadoe. 
Adniisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A. — Un  afio  de  estudio  superior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  de  eetudio  superior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Se  otorga  el  diploma  de  pedagogo  graduado  por  estudioe  superiores  en  edticacii6ii. 
Colegio  de  Derecho. 
Admisi6n;  Un  afio  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  L. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Colegio  de  Medicina  (situado  en  Omaha).  :  > ! : 

Admisi^n:  Doe  anoe  de  estudio  de  colegio,  incluyendo  qufmica,  ffsica,  alemdn  y 

zoologfa. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Escuela  de  Farmacia. 
Admisi6n:  30  puntoe,  como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias. 
Gradoe: 

Farmac^utico — Curso  de  dos  afios. 
Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
B.  C. — Cureo  de  cuatro  afioe. 
Kscuela  de  Bellas  Artos. 

Admisi6n:  30  puntos,  como  en  el  col^o  de  artes  y  ciencias. 
Grado:  B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  dibujo,  pintura  o  arte  dramdtico. 
Escuela  de  Comercio. 

Admisidn:  30  puntos,  como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias. 
Grado:  B.  A.— Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Gastoe: 

Instniccion — Colegio  de  pedagogfa,  high-school,  Colegioe  de  derecho,  de  medi- 
cina y  de  farmacia,  de  113.50  a  165  el  semcstre. 
Alimentaci6n,  de  $3.50  a  $5  por  scmana. 
Alojamiento,  de  15  a  $10  por  mcs. 
Gasto  anual  minimo,  1300. 
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Facultad,  25L 

Efitudiantes,  4,316,  de  loa  cuales  14  son  extranjeroB. 

Especialmente  interesanU  para  lo8  estudiarUes  extranjerof. — El  objeto  del  oolegio  de 
pedagogfa  se  dirige  particularmente  a  preparar  mejoreB  maestros  para  bw  escuelafl 
secundarias  y  la  labor  departamental.  Sostdene  una  excelente  high-school,  y  ademas 
las  escuelas  de  toda  la  ciudad  procuran  ancho  campo  para  el  estudio  de  Iob  problemas 
relacionados  con  la  admhuBtracidn  y  eniielianza,  aei  como  para  labor  prdctica  y  de 
observacidn. 

DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  HanoiFer,  New  Hampshire,  cindad  de  1,800  habitantes. 
faera  de  los  alnmnos,  a  cuatro  millas  al  norte  del  ferrocaxrll  oentral  en  el  cr<ic: 
del  rio  White,  Vermont    Histitneidn  fondada  en  1768. 

Colegio  Dartmouth.    Bepartamento  de  artee  y  ciencias  para  estudiantes  no  graduados 
Admiaidn:  14  unidades. 
Para  el  grado  de  B.  A.,  12}  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  1  hiatoria,  2*^  matem^ticas,  4 

latin  y  2  idiomas. 
Para  el  grado  de  B.  C,  10}-11  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  1  hifltoria,  2^  matemiticaa 

3-4  idiomas  modernoe,  1  cienciaa. 
Curso  de  estu^oe,  cuatro  a&os.  Se  requiere  que  el  alumno  preste  especial  aten 
ci6n  a  cualquiera  de  las  materias  contenidas  en  uno  de  los  Biguientes  gnipos 
1^,  literatura  y  romance;  2*,  matemAticas  y  denciaa  Hsicas  y  naturales;  3**, 
historia  y  ciencias  sociales;  y  que  complete,  ademi^  derta  labor  determinada 
en  cada  uno  de  loa  otroe  grupoa. 
Grades: 

B.  A.  y  B.  C. 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — ^Un  aflo  de  estudios  superiores  a  la  graduaciiSn;  tesia. 
Eecuela  de  Verano  (mixta). 
Ofrece  seedones  durante  seis  semanasde  la  temporada  de  verano,  siguiendo  los  cursos 
ordinaries  de  colegio,  a  todos  los  estudiantes  y  maestroe  que  deseen  aprovechar 
parte  de  las  vacaciones  para  bus  estudios. 
Escuela  de  Medicina. 
Admisi6n:  Dos  ailos  de  estudio  de  colegio.    La  escuela  de  medicina  ofrece  aoia- 
mente  la  mitad  del  curse  de  cuatro  afios. 
Escuela  Thayer  de  Ingenierfa  CHvdl. 
Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado  y  examen. 
Grado:  I.  Civ. — Dos  anos  de  estudio  superior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Escuela  Amos  Tuck  de  Administracion  v  Fintfnzas. 
Admisidn:  Tree  anos  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grade:  M.  C.  Com. — Dos  anos  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 
Gastos: 

In8tnicci6n $140 

Alimentacion,  per  semana 3.  50-6 

Alojamiento 45- I'M) 

Ga^'to  total,  per  ane 337-WX) 

Adminiatracion  y  facultad,  126.     (Facultad  de  la  escuela  de  verano,  21;  estudiantes, 

228.) 
Estudiantes,  1,391,  de  los  cualos  G  sou  extranjeros. 

J^articularmente  ijiteresante  para  loa  estudiantes  exfranjeros. — El  objeto  de  la  escuela 
Tuck  es  preparar  a  sus  alumnos  ya  sea  para  el  campo  de  los  negocios  en  general,  o 
para  cualquier  ramo  especial  que  dosoen  expletar.  Ofrece  instrucci6n  en  contaduria, 
francos,  alemdn  y  espauol  comorcial,  cstadlstica,  leyes,  organizaci6n  y  administra- 
cion cemercial,  organizacion  y  administracion  financiera,  comerdo  e  industria,  labor 
bancaria  y  facilidades  de  transporte.  Los  estudiantes  que  presenten  certificado  de 
estudios  en  colegio  calificado,  pueden  recibir  el  grado  de  bachiller  otoigado  per  ei 
colegio  Dartmouth,  o  por  su  propio  colegio  per  medio  de  arreglo  eapecial* 
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Ijob  estudiantes  del  colegio  Dartmouth  pueden  tomar  como  dltimo  afSo  el  primero 
del  cunBO  en  las  escuelas  para  graduadoB,  aligcrando  aaf  el  perfodo  del  eetodio  para  los 


PKlNCSTOlf  mnVEBSirr,  Princeton.  IIYieva  Jersey,  clndad  de  5,000  habitantefs. 
mstitacitfn  fondada  en  1740. 

Departamentb  para  alumnoe  no  graduadoe. 
Admisi6n:  Doe  m^todoe. 
1**.  Examen  en  todas  las  materias. 

Para  el  curso  de  6.  A. — Griego,  latin,  ingles,  matemiticaa. 
Para  el  grado  de  B.  0.  o  B.  Lit.,  ae  requiere  cualquier  idioma  modern©  en  luj^ar 

del  griego. 
Para  el  grado  de  I.  Civ.  se  reqaiere  ingl^  latin^  uno  o  doa  idiomaa  modernos, 
materndticas  y  ciencias. 

Ademifi  de  las  materias  prescritas,  loa  candidatoe  para  los  tree  cursoe  deben 
ofrecer  clases  voluntarias  que  sumen  nu^  o  menoe  la  cuarta  parte  de  la  labor 
preparatoria  total. 
2^.  Para  candidatoe  de  reconocida  habilidad,  certificado  de  escuela  secundaria 

y  examen  en  cuatro  materias  diversas. 
Para  los  candidatoe  al  grado  de  B.  A. — Malem^ticas,  ingl^,  latin  y  gri^o. 
Para  los  candidatoe  al  grado  de  B.  C.  o  B.  Lit: — Iguales  requisites  a  los  espedfi- 
cados  arriba,  con  la  dilerencia  de  que  se  substituye  al  griego  un  idioma  moderno. 
Los  candidatoe  para  el  grado  de  L  Civ.  no  se  admiten  por  este  m^todo. 
Grados: 

B.  A. — Cuatro  anos.    Se  confiere  este  grado  a  todos  aquellos  que  ofrecen  griego  en 

su  admisifSn  ademiis  de  Uenar  todos  los  reouisitoe  cUsicos. 
B.  Lit. — Cuatro  anos.    Se  confiere  este  grado  a  aquellos  que  no  ofrecen  griego, 
pero  se  dedican  a  cualquier  estudio  especial  en  los  departamentos  de  filosofia, 
literatura,  politica  o  humanidades. 
B.  C. — Cuatro  afioe.    Se  confiere  este  grado  a  aquellos  que  no  ofrecen  griego,  pero 
se  dedican  a  cualquier  estudio  especial  en  los  departamentos  de  matem^ticas 
0  de  ciencias. 
1.  Civ. — Cuatro  auos  d6  estudio   t^cnico.     Los  alumnoe  que  hubieren  optado 
el  grado  de  bachiiler  y  seleccionado  clases  adecuadas  durante  el  cucso  anterior 
a  la  graduacion,  pueden  preparaise  para  este  grado  con  doe  afios  de  labor  en 
materias  profesionales. 
£scuela  de  Ingenieria  Electrica. 

Admisi6n:  Primer  grado  en  colegio  acreditado  o  estudios  equivalentes  en  matematicas 

fisica  y  qufmica. 
Grado:  I.  El^c. — Despues  de  dos  auos  de  curso  para  graduados. 
Escuela  para  Graduados. 

Admisidn:  Grado  de  bachiiler  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A. — Un  auo  de  estudio  superior  a  la  graduaci6n. 

Dr.  Fil. — Dos  anos  por  lo  menos  de  estudio  superior  a  los  grados.    Los  requisil: ;« 
para  este  grado  rara  vez  pueden  completarse  en  menos  de  tree  afios;  tesis. 
Gastos: 

Instnicci6n — 

Para  alumnos  no  graduados  y  de  ingenieria  electrica 1175 

Para  graduados: 

Estudiantes  que  sijnien  todo  el  curso  complete,  ]X)r  afio 30 

Estudiantes  que  signeii  parte  del  curso,  ix)r  ano 15 

Alimentaci6n,  por  semana 3-8 

Alojamiento  (incluyendo  luz  y  calefarci6n) 52-25(i 

Gasto  total  por  afio  (para  no  graduados) 384-768 

Gasto  total  por  afio  (para  graduados) 330-480 
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Facultad,  207. 

EstudianteS;  1,643,  de  los  cualcs  32  son  forasteroe. 

Especialmenie  interesanU  para  los  estudiante^  exlranjeros. — ^Para  la  adipid6n  en  el  de- 
par  tamento  dc  alumnos  no  graduados,  pucden  ofrecer  los  eetudiantes  asi^ticos  oomo 
suhsiitiito  del  latin,  conocimicntos  equivalentes  en  drabe,  chino,  Indo  o  sdnscrito. 

EI  colegio  para  resideucia  de  graduados,  establecido  en  1913,  constituye  uno  de  los 
mas  ospl^ndidos  grupos  de  edificios  univereitarios  que  se  encuentran  en  el  pals,  dedi- 
cados  a  los  alumnos  de  este  rango.  Liberal  dotaci6n  y  cuantioso  fondo  eecolar 
pormiten  a  Princeton  ofrecer  a  bus  candidatoe  oportunidades  excepcionales  para  el 
ciirso  de  graduaci6n  en  artes  y  ciencias. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Hoboken,  Nneva  Jersey,   dudad  de 
73,884  habitantes.    Institnto  fundado  en  1871. 

Adini8i6n:  14}  unidadcs,  84  prescritas:  3  ingles,  3}  matemiUicas,  2  ciencias. 
Curso  para  estudiantcs  no  graduados.  cuatro  af  os. 

Ingenierfa  mecdnica;    grado  I.  Mec. 
Gastos: 

Instruccion,  anualmente $225 

Alimentaci6n,  por  semana 5-8 

Alojamiento,  por  semana j 2-4 

Gasto  total  por  ano 525-685 

Facultad,  34. 

Estudiantos,  324,  de  los  cuales  5  son  forasteros. 

Especialmenie  intercsante  para  los  estudiantes  cxtranjeros. — El  instituto  Stevens 
ofrece  un  s61o  curso  para  optar  el  grado  de  ihgenicro  mecdnico,  y  su  objeto  es  procurar 
tan  amplia  iustrucciun  como  sea  pofible  en  este  ramo.  La  importancia  del  lado 
pnictico  de  este  estudio  se  hac.e  notar  durante  todo  el  curso,  efectuando  las  clases 
numerosas  excursiones  cientfficas  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  los  maestros. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVEBSIT7,  Nueva  York,  N.  Y.,  ciudad  de  6, 198,888  habitantes.    Iii9- 
tituci6n  fundada  en  1871.  , 

Colegio  Columbia,  para  hombres. 

Cole.^io  Barnard,  para  mujercs.     Dopartamento  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  estudiantes 
no  graduados. 
Admision:  14i  unidades,  9}  prescritas:   3   ingl^f's,  2}  matemdticas,  4  latfn.     Los 
candidatos  para  el  grado  de  H.  C.  pueden  substituir  dos'unidades  de  ciencias  y 
dos  de  e.5tudios  medios  o  suporiores  por  el  latin.    Para  admisi(3n  al  col^o  Bamaid 
sc  exigen  3  unidades  de  idiomas  moderuos  a  las  que  no  puedan  ofrecer  griego 
elemental.     Los  candidatos  del  curso  de  periodismo  deben  ofrecer  2  unidades 
de  historia  y  4  j)or  lo  menos  de  idionas.     Las  matemdticas  no  estdn  prescritas. 
Grades: 
B.  A.  y  B.  C. — Cursos  de  cuatro  afios. 
racultades  para  graduados:  Filosoffa,  ciencias  polfticas,  y  ciencias  puraa. 
Admifciinn:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calilicado. 
Gradoa: 

M.  A. — Un  ano  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacion. 
Dr.  Fil. — Dos  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n. 
iscuela  dc  Derecho. 
Admision:  Tres  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grados: 

B.  L.— Curso  de  tres  anos. 

M.  L.— Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado  de  bachiller,  bajo  la  direccidn  del 
decano  de  las  facultades  de  derecho,  ciencias  polfticas,  filosoffa  y  (deaciaa 
puraa. 
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Colegio  de  Medicos  y  Cirujanoff. 
Adinisi6n:  Dos  afioe  de  estudio  de  colegio  y  certificado  de  estudiante  de  medicina 
firmado  por  la  junta  administrativa  de  la  universidad  del  estado  de  Nueva  York. 
Este  certificado  se  otorga  Bobre  la  evidencia  de  labor  satisfactoria  de  doe  aflos 
por  lo  meno6  en  algtin  colegio  o  eecuela  cientffica  calificada,  o  labor  equivalente, 
incluyendo  ambas  un  aiio  de  fisica,  biolog(a,  quimica  inorgdnica  y  un  idioma 
modemo.     Los  extranjeros  presentardn  un  examen  especial  de  ingles. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
E8<uela8  de  Minas,  de  Ingenierla  y  de  Qufmica. 

Admi8i6n:  Tres  afios  de  estudio  en  colegio  o  escuela  cientffica  calificada. 
-  Grados:  I.  M.,  I.  Met.,  I,  Civ.,  I.  Elec,  I.  Mec,  Q.  e  I.  Q.— Cuatro  afios  de  estudios. 
Escuela  de  Arquitectura. 
Admision:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grade:  B.  Arq. — Curao  de  cuatro  afios. 
(.'olegio  de  Fannacia. 
Curso  de  colegio. 
Admisidn:  Certificado  de  estudiante  de  f armada  otorgado  por  el  Departamento 
de  Educaci6n  del  estado  a  la  prueba  de  la  terminacion  de  un  afio  de  labor  en 
escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grado:  Farmac^utico  graduado. — Curso  de  dos  afios. 
Curso  de  universidad. 

AdmiBi6n:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria. 
Grado:  Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  tres  afioe. 
Curso  para  graduados. 
Admision:  Q.  Farm. 
Grados: 

■ 

B.  C.  Farm. — Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n. 
Dr.  Farm. — Tres  afioe  de  estudio  superior  a  la  graduaci6n. 
Escuela  de  Periodismo. 

Admifli6n:  14^  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  Columbia. 
Grado:  B.  Lit. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Pedagogla.- 

Escuela  de  Artes  Prdcticas.  " 
Admieion:  14^  unidades,  7  prescritas:  3  ingles,  2  matemdticas  y  ciencias,  2  idiomas 
e  historia. 
Grados: 

B.  C.  en  artes  prdcticas. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioe,  insistiendo  aobre  la  tecnolo- 
gfa  de  lae  bellas  artes,  las  artes  del  hogar,  y  artes  industriales,  mdsica, 
educaci6n  ffsica  y  ciencias  prdcticas. 
B.  0.  en  educacidn. — Curso  de  cuatro  aftoe,  insistiendo  sobre  la  instrucci6n 
en  bellas  artes,  artes  del  hogar  y  artes  industriales,  mdsica,  educaci6n 
fisica,  crianza  de  los  nifios  y  salubhdad. 
M.  A. — Un  afio  de  estudio  superior  a  la  graduaci6a. 
Dr.  Fil.* — Dos  afios  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Educaci6n. 

Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Cirados: 

M.  A. — Un  afio  de  estudios. 

Dr.  Fil. — Doe  afios  por  lo  menos  de  estudios  superiores;  teals.  Ademis,  se 
otoigan  diplomas  a  todos  aquelios  que  demuestren  especial  habiiidad  profe- 
sional  en  el  ramo  de  educacidn  a  que  piensen  dedicarse. 


1  Aim  cuando  se  conpedo  el  grado  de  doctor  en  ftlosoffa  con  dos  afios  de  estudios  superiores,  rara  vei 
osible  cumplir  en  tan  poco  tiempo  con  los  requisitos  que  el  grado  oxige. 
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GastOB: 

IiiBtrucci6n. — ^En  el  colegio  Barnard  y  la  escuela  de  derecho  la  GDBefiansa  tiene 
precio  fijo.  En  las  demis  escuelaa  y  colegioB  de  la  univenFidad  depende  del 
n&mero  de  ciases  que  se  tomen. 

En  el  colegio  Columbia ( t^nnino  medio) $186 

Ool^^  Barnard 150 

Escuela  de  derecho ISO 

Colegio  de  m^icos  y  cirujanoe  (t^rmino  medio) 250 

Esruelas  de  minas,  ingenierla  y  quimica  (t^rmino  medio) 250 

Eflcuela  de  arquitectura  (t^rmino  medio) 250 

Escuela  de  periodiamo  (t^rmino  medio) 204 

Colegio  de  farmacia  (termino  medio) 1 14o 

Colegio  de  pedagogfa  (termino  medio) 186 

Alimentaci6n,  en  los  refectorioe  de  la  univeraidad 160-225 

Alojamiento,  en  loe  dormitorios  de  la  univenddad 105-190 

Gaeto  total  por  afio 545-875 

Facultad,  888. 

Efltudiantes,  7,322  durante  el  afto  escolar,  y  5,590  durante  la  temporada  de  verano, 
incluyendo  1,048  matriculados  en  ambas  sesioneB.  Del  total,  191  son  extranjeros. 
EspecudmenU  ijUeresanU  para  lo$  estudiarUes  extranjeros. — ^La  escuela  de  edueaci6ii 
del  Colegio  de  Pedagogfa  ofrece  a  los  estudiantes  degrades  Buperiorescuraoeextenflivos 
en  la  histoha  y  la  filosofia  de  la  educaci6n,  lo  mismo  que  en  p6i<*ologla  y  sociologfa, 
en  la  teorla  y  la  prdctica  de  la  adminiatracidn  educadora,  inspeccidQ  y  enseiianza  de 
las  clases.  La  escuela  Horace  Mann  y  la  escuela  Speyer,  que  incluyen  kindergu>ten« 
escuela  elemental  y  secundaria,  y  clases  aproximadas,  estin  sostenidas  por  el  colegio 
y  procuran  facilidades  excepcionales  para  la  labor  prdctica  de  la  ensefianza  y  para  el 
esiudio  dc  loe  problemas  de  educaci6n.  Existen  igualmente  arregloe  para  el  eettidio 
y  observaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  en  las  escueiae  ptiblicae  de  Nueva  York. 

Ix>s  numerosos  hospitales  de  la  ciudad  con  los  cuales  mantiene  relaciones  la  uni- 
veraidad, ofrecen  a  los  estudiantes  del  colegio  de  m^icos  y  cirujanos  ocacdonee  in- 
comparables  para  el  estudio  y  labor  cUnica  y  de  ob8ervaci6n. 
La  escuela  de  derecho  es  una  de  las  mejores  de  su  dase  en  todo  el  pafe. 
La  escuela  de  periodisrno  se  propone  "formar  mejores  poriodistas,  quienes  escribir^n 
mejores  peritViicos  que  serAn  mda  utiles  para  el  publico."  Eetablecida  en  1912, 
ocupa  ya  lugar  importante  entre  todas  las  demAs  escuelae  de  esta  eapecie. 

El  colegio  de  farmacia  de  la  ciudad  de  Xueva  York  se  afili6  a  la  univeraidad  Colum- 
bia en  1904.  Estii  admirablemente  equipado  y  figura  entre  lae  mejores  escuelas  de 
farmacia  de  los  Estados  Unidoe. 

Las  facultades  para  graduados  en  ciencias  politic^as.  fllosoffa  y  ciencias  exactas,  que 
ofrecen  estudios  superiores  j)ara  los  grados  de  M.  A.  y  Dr.  Vi\.^  en  materias  cientificaa, 
profeaionales  y  libera] es.  tienen  la  matrfcula  ra^  numerosa  de  todos  loe  departamentos 
de  la  universidad. 

La  (^r\u4a  de  venmo  ofrece  gran  niimero  de  curses  diferentes  de  los  cuales  pueden 
aprovechar  con  vontaja  los  estudiantes  extranjeros  que  frecuenten  sus  sesiones. 

La  situacion  de  la  universidad  Columbia  en  la  ciudad  mds  populosa  de  .-Vm^rica,  su 
liberal  dotacicjn,  sus  numerosas  y  cuantiosas  bocas.  y  especialmente  su  alta  norina 
dc  (\stu(li(>s  en  tod(»  sus  departamentos,  se  han  corabinado  para  atraer  a  sua  aulas  gran 
nuiucro  (Ic  estudiantes  extranjeros. 

\am  sigui(intes  departamentos  son  dignos  de  especial  mencicSn  tanto  por  la  compe- 
t'Micia  (1(;  sus  profesore.s  (!omo  por  la  ampUtud  de  los  cursos  que  se  ofrecen:  MatemAticas, 
fisica.  l>iolos(ia,  boUuii<'a.  geolo^^ia.  (piiinica,  lenguas  orientales  y  semfticas,  lenguas  y 
litcratura  goruiauica.  ingics.  lustoria,  ecoiioinia  y  cienciiis  polfticas,  antropologia. 
iisi()l(»:^ia  y  psicologia. 


iH- 


'  Viin  oii:indo  so  otorgaol   tttiilo  de  Do.'tor  en  Fllosoffa  a  la  tormlnacI6n  de  dos  aflos  de  estndio  pos 
torior  a  la  graduaci(3u,  fts  imposible  generalmeate  llenar  todos  los  requisitos  en  pertodo  menor  de  tT« 
ados. 
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COBNSLL  UNIVEBSITT,  ItliAca,  Nnevm  Toik,  ciudad  de  li,000  habitentes.    iBStt- 
tacidn  concesioiuzia,  mixta,  fimdada  en  1866. 

Colegio  de  Aites  y  Ciencias,  para  estiidiantes  no  gniduadoB. 
Admiflidn:  15  unidadeB,  11  preecritas. 

Para  el  grado  de  B.  A..  3  ingl^  5  en  doe  idiomas  dh-eieoe,  1  hietoria,  1  hiFtoria  y 
2  matem&ticafl.    Paxa  el  grado  de  B.  Q.,  3  ingl^.  3  en  on  861o  idioma  extranjero, 
1  historia  y  4  matem^ticas. 
Gradoe: 

B.  A. — CuTBO  de  cuatro  afioe. 

B.  Q. — CiiTBO  de  cuatro  afioe  con  eetudio  especial  de  qufmica. 
Colegio  de  Jurisprudencia. 
Admiflidn:  15  unidadee,  9  prescritas:  3  ingl^.  1  historia,  2  matem&ticaa,  3  en  iin  solo 

idioma  ertranjero. 
Grado:  B.  L. — ("ureo  de  cuatro  afioe.    El  primer  afio  ee  casi  enteramente  preparatorio 
y  dedicado  a  las  clases  del  colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias.    Los  estudiantes  que  hu- 
bieren  completado  un  aiio  de  la'bor  de  colegio  antes 'de  su  admisidn,  pueden 
comenzarinmediatamente  las  clases  proHesionales  y  recibir  el  grado  en  tres  anoe. 
Ci^egio  de  Agricultura  del  ESstado  de  Nneva  York. 

Admisidnr  15  unidades:  9  prescritae:  3  ingl^,  3  de  un  idioma  ertranjero,  1  historia  y  2 
'    matem^tioas. 

GTa<k>:  B.  C. — Cursode  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Yeterinaria  del  Estado  de  Nueva  York. 
Admisidn:  15  unidades,  9  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  3  de  un  iHioma  extranjero,  1  historia  y 

2  matemdticas. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.  Vet. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Colegio  de  Arquitectura. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  12  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  3  de  un  idioma  extranjero,  1  historia, 

1  flsica  y  4  matemiticas. 
Grade:  B.  Arq. — Ciireo  de  cuatro  afios.     Se  recomienda  que  dedique  rt  alumno, 
siempre  que  sea  posible.  cinco  y  atin  Beis  afioe  al  estudio,  con  el  objeto  de  que  pueda 
adquirir  mayor  educacidn  y  culture,  eligiendo  algunas  otras  clases  fuera  de  las 
profesionales. 
Colegio  de  Ingenierfa  Civil. 

Admisidn:  15  unidades,  11  prescritas:  3  ingles,  3  de  un  idioma  cxtninjero,  1  hlBtoria*, 

4  matemdticas. 
Grado:  I.  Civ. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe.    Se  ha  combinado  otro  curso  de  cinco  afios 
para  aquelios  que  deseen  mayor  extensidn  de  estudios.    Para  la  admisidn  a  este 
cuno  se  requieren  9  unidades. 
Colegio  Sibley  de  Ingenierfa  y  Artes  Mecinicas. 

Admision:  15  unidades,  11  prescritas:  3  ingles,  3  de  un  idioma  extranjero,  4  mate- 

mdticas,  1  historia. 
Grado:  I.  Mec. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios.    Se  ha  combinado  tambi^n  un  curso  de  cinco 
afios  que  procura  instrucci6n  mis  amplia  y  para  el  cual  se  prescriben  9  unidades, 
Colegio  de  Medicina,  en  la  ciudad  de  Nueva  York. 
Admisidn:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calilicado. 

Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios.    El  primer  afio  de  estudios  se  ofroce  tambi6n 
en  Ithaca.  i 

Eficuela  para  Graduados. 

Admiflidn:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 
M.  A.,  M.  Arq.,  M.  1.  Civ.,  M.  I.  Mec,  M.  Selv.,  M.  C.  Agr.  y  Maestro  en  dibujo 

de  perspectiva. — Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tcsis. 
Dr.  Fil.—- Tres  afios  de  estudio  superior  a  la  graduaci<jn;  tesis. 
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Gastos: 

Instrucci^n — 

En  mcdioina,  arquitectura,  ingenierla  civil  y  en  el  colegio  Sibley |150 

Artcs  y  ciencias,  derecho  y  agricultiira 12') 

Veterinaria IfK) 

Para  los  residentes  en  el  estado  de  Nueva  York  es  gratuita  la  instnirris  n 
en  los  colegios  de  veterinaria  y  agricultura. 

Los  alumnos  de  la  escuela  para  graduados  pagan  la  mlsma  ciiota  quo  >«' 
cobra  en  el  colegio  donde  hubieren  eeguido  la  mayor  parte  de  sus  estudi.-?. 
Alojamfento  y  pension,  de  |5  a  $12  semanalcs. 
Facultad,  750. 
Estiidiantes,  5,015,  de  los  cuales  150  aproximadamente  son  extranjeros. 

Especinlmente  intcresantc  para-  los  estudiantes  extranjcros. — El  colegio  de  ajgrtcultura 
cstd  maravillosamcnte  equipado.  En  el  departamento  de  industria  lechera  se  ilevan 
a  cabo  experimentos  ep  los  laboratorios  y  tallercs  para  el  ensayo  de  la  leche,  eetudio 
de  las  bacterias,  elaboraci6n  de  mantequillay  queeo  y  manufactiira  de  beladoe,  la 
provision  de  leche  para  el  mcrcado  y  los  utensilios  meci^nicoe  de  lecherfa.  Un  curso 
de  cinco  anos  en  selvicultura  procura  instruccion  completa  a  loe  alumnoe  de  agricul- 
tura general,  a  los  futuroa.macstros  y  a  todos  aquellos  que  aspiren  al  conocimiento 
exacto  del  plan  de  solvicultura  en  la  vida  de  la  nacion,  asf  cottw^  a  los  estiidiantes 
tecnicos  de  otros  zanros  que  deseen  clases  especiales  en  matsria  determinada,  y  a  loe 
cstudiantos  profesionales  en  selvicultura.  Entre  otras  clases  excelentes  en  el  colegio 
de  agricultura  pueden  mencionarse  la  agricultura  general,  crianza  de  aves  y  cuadnSpe- 
dos,  pomologfa,  horticultura,  entomologla  y  jardinerla  de  perspectiva. 

El  colegio  de  veterinaria  e^ta  muy  bien  equipado  y  pro  vis  to  de  facilidades  clinicas. 
Se  ofrecen  clases  para  graduados,  con  oportuuidad  para  estudios  superiores  y  labor 
de  investigacion. 

La  situacion  de  la  escuela  de  medicina,  en  la  ciudad  de  Nueva  York  con  sub  nume- 
rosos  hospitales,  procura  facilidades  cHnieas  casi  incomparables.  En  el  cuarto  afio 
se  exigo  que  los  estudiantes  dediquen  gran  parte  de  su  tiempo  a  estudios  pr^ticos 
como  ayudantes  clfnicos  en  las  diversas  salas  de  los  hospitales  de  NuevU  York  y  Belle- 
vue. 

Se  admite  a  los  graduados  a  un  examon  final  para  obtener  el  diploma  de  licenciados 
del  Colegio  Real  de  M(!^dico8  de  Londres  y  miembros  del  Colegio  Real  de  Cirujanos  de 
Inglatorra. 

El  colegio  de  ingonierfa  civil,  el  colegio  Sibley  de  ingenierla  y  artes  mecanicas  y  el 
colegio  de  arquitectura  gozan  de  alta  reputaci6n  y  atraen  muchos  estudiantes  extran- 
jcros. En  el  colegio  Sibley  pueden  hacer  los  alumnos  estudios  especiales  en  ingenieria 
mecdnica,  el6ctrica  o  de  minas. 

NEW  YOBK  UNIVEBSITY,  Nueva  York,  Nueva  York,  ciudad  de  6,198,888  habitantes. 
Instituci6n  fundada  en  1831. 

Colegio  de  Artes  y  Ciencias  puras. 
Lop  alumnos  se  dividen  en  tres  grupos  para  el  ingreso:  A,  loe  preparadoe  en  li>t»i 

algiin  otro  idioma;  B,  los  preparados  en  idiomas  modernos  y  matemdticas  sui»  - 

riores;  C,  los  que  ingresan  al  curso  de  un  ano  preparatorio  para  el  de  medicina 
Admision:  15  unidades. 
Seccion  A.— llj  6  12 J  prescritas:  3  ingles,  4  latfn,  2  6  3  idiomas  adicionales,  2} 

matemdticas. 
Seccion  B. — Hi  prescritas:  3  ingles,  2  alemdn,  2  franco's,  3J  matemdticas,  fCsica  o 

qufmica. 
Secci6n  C. — Ninguna  prescrita. 
Grades:  B.  A.  y  B.  C.  en  ciencias  puras. — Cureo  de  cuatro  aftos. 
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Esciiela  de  Ciencia  Aplicada. 

Admiaion:  15  unidades,   10^  proscritas:  3  ingles,  3  idiomas»  3i  matematicaa,   1 

fiaica. 
Gradoe: 

B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe. 
B.  C.  en  I.  Mec. — Cureo  de  cuatro  anoe. 
B.  C.  en  I.  Q. — Curso  de  cuatro  aftoe. 

1.  Civ.,  I.  Mec.  e  I.  Q. — Un  afio  de  eetudio  superior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 
Colegio  Washington  Square.  Este  oolegio,  mixto,  ofrece  un  curso  combinado  de 
cuatro  afloe,  dedicado  a  ensefianza  general  y  vocacional.  Se  propone  satisfacer 
las  aspiraciones  de  maestros,  abogadoe,  doctores,  ministros  y  otros  estudiantes 
profesionales  que  deseen  instrucci6n  mia  vasta  y  el  grade  de  bachiller,  asi  como 
las  de  aquellos  jovenes  que  desean  in6trucci6n  de  colegio,  encontrindose  enlaimpo- 
sibilidad  de  asistir  a  otras  clases  que  las  dictadas  en  lastardes  y  en  los  sdbadoe. 
Las  clases  que  eete  institute  ofrece  tienen  el  mismo  valor  que  las  de  los  colegios 

calificadoe. 
Admision:  15  unidades.  5  prescritas:  3  ingl6s,  2  matemiticas.    Para  los  candidatoo 

al  grade  de  B.  A.  cuatro  unidades  adicionales  en  idiomas  cl^icos. 
CJrados:  B.  A.  y  B.  C. — 128  puntos,  que  requieren  echo  afioe  aproximadamente. 
Kscuela  para  Graduados. 

AdmisiOn:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grades: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  ano  per  lo  menos  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grades;  tesis. 
Dr.  Fil.  y  Dr.  C. — Tres  ailos  per  lo  menos  de  estudio  posterior  a  los  grades;  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 

AdmiBi6n:  Graduaci6n  en  high-school  aprobada,  o  certificado  de  la  junta  de  admi- 

nistracion  central. 
Grades: 

B.  L. — Ciirso  de  tres  afios. 

Dr.  Jur.  para  lee  que  han  recibido  el  grade  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado.— 
Curso  de  tres  afioe. 

M.  L. — Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado  de  B.  L. 
Universidad  y  Colegio  Medico  del  Hospital  de  Bellevue. 
Admisi<Sn:  Un  ano  de  estudio  de  colegio  que  haya incluldo  qufmica,  ffsica  y  biologfa. 
Gradoe: 

Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioe. 

Dr.  Sal.  Pub. — Un  afio  de  estudio  en  salubridad  ptiblica  despu^^s  de  haber  reci- 
bido el  grado  de  Dr.  Med. 
Escuelas  de  Comercio,  Contabilidad  y  Finanzas;  mixtas. 

Admision:  Graduacion  en  escuela  secundaria  aprobada  o  certificado  de  la  junta 

administrativa. 
Grades: 

B.  C.  Com.- -Tres  afios  de  estudio  y  dos  aiios  adicionales  de  prdctica  comercial. 
M.  C.  Com.— Un  afio  de  estudio  posterior  al  grado  de  bachiller  en  ciencia  co- 
mercial; tesis. 
Colegio  de  Veterinaria  del  Estado  de  Nueva  York. 

Admisidn:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  aprobada. 
Grado:  Dr.  C.  Vet. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Escuela  de  Pedagogla;  mixta. 
Admisi6n  en  el  departamento  para  graduados:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado 
En  el  departamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados:  graduacion  en  escuela  normal 
aprobada  por  el  estado  o  escuela  de  educacivn  de  la  ciudad;  o  a  la  terminaci6n  de 
doe  afioe  en  colegio  calificado.    ■ 
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Escuela  de  Pedagogfa;  mixta — Contintia. 

Gradoe,  departamento  para  graduadoe: 

M.  Ped. — ^Un  ano  por  lo  menoe  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduacidn  y  afioBodicio- 

nales  de  prdctica  en  el  profesorado. 

Dr.  Ped. — Dos  anos  por  lo  menos  de  estudio  posteriof  a  la  graduacida  y  dos  anos 

adicionales  de  pr&ctica  en  el  proteorado;  teeds. 

Departamento  para  alumnoe  no  gradnados: 

B.  0.  en  Ped. — Tres  afios  por  lo  menos  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n  on 

escuela  normal. 
Gastos: 


0 


Colegio  de  artes  y  ciencias  puras  y  Escuela  de  ciencia  aplieada $11 

Escuela  de  derechOi  para  el  curso  de  bachiller  en  leyes  o  doctor  en  juha- 

prudencia .»        120 

Escuela  de  derecho,  para  el  curso  de  maestro  en  leyes 100 

Escuela  de  medicina 200 

Escuela  de  comercio,  contabilidad  y  finanza  (segtln  la  clase  de  estudios) 15-150 

Ccdegio  de  veterinaria. 100 

Colegio  Washington  Square  (segtin  la  clase  de  estudios): 

Por  el  curso  de  una  hora 15 

Por  el  curso  de  dos  horas 25i 

Por  el  curso  de  tres  horas 37 

Escuela  de  pedagogia  (segun  la  clase  de  estudios): 

Por  el  curso  de  unahora 10 

Por  el  curso  de  dos  horas - 20 

'    Escuela  para  graduados  (segiln  la  clase  de  estudios): 

Por  el  curso  de  una  hora 15 

Por  el  curso  de  dos  horas. 25 

Facultad,  432. 

Estudiantes,  5,981,  de  los  cuales  56  son  extranjeros. 

EspedalmenU  inter esanU  pcura  los  estudiantcs  extranjeros, — La  escuela  de  medidna 
posee  cuatro  edificios  adyacentes,  y  numerosos  hospitales  en  la  ciudad  ofrecen  a  sus 
alumnos  valiosas  facilidades  cHnicas.  El  curso  de  salubridad  e  higiene  ptiblica 
incluye  el  estudio  e  investigacidn  de  la*  medidas  nUb  conducentes  para  evitar  la 
dif  UBi6n  de  enf ermedades  contagiosas,  de  la  forma  en  que  est4n  establecidas  las  inatitu- 
ciones  para  el  cuidado  de  los  enfermos,  de  la  higiene  de  los  nifios  y  de  los  p^vuloa, 
de  la  inspecci(5n  del  abastecimiento  de  vlveres,  higiene  e  ingenicoia  de  salubridad, 
bacteriologia  y  quimica  aplicadas,  estadlstica  vital,  economia,  admini8traci6n  y 
enfermedades  de  los  animales.  La  ciudad  provee  extraordinarias  facilidades  para 
esta  claee  de  labor. 

La  escuela  de  comercio,  contabilidad  y  finanzas  se  estableci6  en  1900  y  ofrece 
curses  completes  de  contabilidad,  comercio,  finan2sas,  gobierno  y  hacienda  ptiblica, 
leyes,  ingles,  espafiol,  frances  y  alenidn.  Su  situaci<5n  en  un  gran  centre  financiero  y 
comercial  como  Nueva  York  ha  deinostrado  tener  alicientes  para  los  estudiantos 
intcresados  en  estas  materias. 

BENSSELAEB  POLTTECHNIC  mSTITUTE,  Troy,  Nueya  Tork,  dndad  de  77,392 
habitantes.  Fimdada  en  1824,  es  esta^  instltucito  la  mAs  antigna  de  todas  Its 
escuelas  independlentes  de  ingenierfa. 

Admision:  14  unidados,  10  prescrilas:  3  matemdticas,  3  ingles,  2  idiomas,  1  ciencia, 
1  historia. 
Curses  de  cuatro  atios  jjara  cstudiantes  no  giaduados:  ^^ 

Ingenierfa  civil I.  Civ. 

Ingenierfa  medinica I.  Mec. 

Ingenierfa  electrica , I.  E16c. 

I ngenierf a  qu f mica I.  Q. 

Ciencias  generates B,  C. 
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Cur806  para  graduadoe. 

Gradoe: 

M.  I.  Civ.,  M.  I.  Mec.,  M.  I.  £1^.,  M.  I.  Q.  y  liL  G.~Ua  afio  de  eBtodio  para 

los  que  hubieren  recibido  el  grado  de  bacfailler. 

Dr.  Fil.,  Dr.  C.  y  Dr.  I. — Trea  afloe  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  gcaduaci6B,  doe  do 

los  cuales  deben  contarse  de  resideacia  en  el  iostitutio. 
Gaatos: 

lDstnicci6n  para  alumnos  no  gradiiados $2()'> 

Instruccion  para  los  gradiiados • 150 

Alojamiento  y  pensuSn,  por  semana. 5-9 

Gasto  total  por  ano 425-575 

Facultad,  64. 

Estudiantea,  646,  de  los  cuales  45  eon  extranjeros. 

EspecialmenU  intere»ante  para  los  atudiantes  extranjeros. — £1  curso  en  ingenierfa 

civil  en  los  dltimoe  doe  afios  dedlcados  esthctamente  a  la  educaci6n  profesional, 

induye  disefio,  situacidn,  construccion  y  superintendencia  de  obras  pdblicas;  diseno, 

constniccion  y  adminiatracion  de  f&bricas,  factorias,  ferrocarriles,  etc.;  diseno,  y 

construcddn  de  edificios,  puentes,  etc.,  diseno,  construccidn  y  manejo  de  varias 

clases  de  maquinaria  y  detenninaci6n  de  su  capacidad;  metalui^gia,  mineralogia  y 

geologfa;  determinaci6n  de  latitud,  longitud  y  espacio,  re  vista  de  minas,  rfos,  lagoe 

y  puertos  y  determinacidn  de  su  progreso. 

Colegio  liicMicken  de  Artes  liberales,  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 

Admisidn:  16  unidades,  9  prescritas:  3  ingl4s,  2  matemdticas,  1  historia,  3  idiomas 

(dos  de  estas  unidades  deben  ser  del  mismo  idioma). 

Grado:  B.  A. — Curso  de  ciiatro  ailos. 

Colegio  de  Pedagogfa. 

Adm2si6n:  Iguales  requisites  a  los  del  colegio  de  artes  liberales. 

Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 

Escuela  de  Graduados. 

Admim^n:  Giado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

Grados: 

M.  A. — Un  afio  de  estudio  con  residencia  en  la  escuela. 

Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  de  estudio  posterior  a  la  graduaci6n;  tesis. 

Colegio  de  Ingenierfa. 

Admisi6n:  16  unidades,  6^  prescritas:  3  ingl<^s,  2i  matem&ticas,  1  historia. 

Cursos  te6ricos  de  cuatro  afios:  Qradoe. 

Ingenierfa  qulmica B.  C.  en  I.  Q. 

Ingenierfa  civil B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

Ingenierfa  eK^ctrica B.  C.  en  I.  FJ4c 

Ingenierfa  mecdnica B.  C.  en  I.  Mec* 

Curso  cooperativo  de  cinco  afios: 

Ingenierfa  qufmica I.  Q. 

Ingenierfa  civil I.  Civ, 

Ingenierfa  el^ctrica I.  El^c. 

Ingenierfa  mecdnica :l.  Mec. 

Ingenierfa  metalilrgica I.  Met. 

Colegio  de  Medicina. 

Admisidn:  Cuatro  anos  de  curso  de  high-school  y  dos  afios  de  colegio. 

Grados:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos.      Un  curso  de  seis  afios  combinando  el 

estudio  de  colegio  y  el  curso  de  medicina  da  opci6n  al  tftulo  de  B.  C.  y  Dr.  Med. 

Colegio  de  Comercio. 

AdniiBi6n:  Lo  mismo  que  en  el  colegio  de  artes  liberales. 

Grado:  Bachiller  en  comercio. 

Escuela  de  Artes  del  Hogar. 

Admision:  Lo  mismo  quo  en  el  colegio  de  artes  liberales. 

Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 


\ 
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Ga«toe: 

'.'ursfje  en  b  f^*^  :*rla  para  graduadoe.  en  U  de  aiteB  libcrales.  colegio 

d*r  peJa^'^^^'a  ydeiiigi-meria $75 

Me  i  i'  ilia 100 

A!'  '}Amiot,*o  y  alimenta' iSn,  por  semana 5-8 

f  »a«to  total  por  af*o 325-500 

K'^X'-ifiltf  f'lU  ijdfrt*aid€  j^ara  lo9  tfirar.>rrj», — El  colegio  de  ingenieiia  ofrece  doa 
r  ;r-'-  dii*r^Dt«w  un  furs«o  te«'ri*  o  de  cuatro  anoe  semejante  al  que  procuran  las  demis 
ir.-» it  .ir\'}iiKfi  fJe  ingcTikTia.  y  un  r-injo  cooperativo  de  cinco  anos  en  el  cual  dedican  Iob 
<v7ii'iiarjtfi3  doc  fK'rfo  !oa  altemativoe  «emanalee,  una  vez  a  la  uni\'erBidad  yotraa  labor 
I  r.i'  tif-a  de  in^r-iiioria.  En  el  curw  ryioperativo  se  eneeaa  la  pr&ctica  de  ingenieilft 
en  al'iim  tjiller  o  ferro.-arri]  bajo  las  a<^-tuales  condicioDea  de  comercio,  mientnu  la 
pirte  j-ientifir-a  que  gobierna  la  prar tica  se  enseaa  en  la  universidad.  Cada  una  de  las 
C'liK-s  &e  divide  en  doe  se'xion*?8  igiialee,  que  rec-iben  infitniccian  semanal  alterna- 
tivt^iii^-iito  en  la  univfi^ilad  v  en  las  fartorias  v  talleres.  Cada  semana  se  cambianlas 
s^^rion^-s*,  aj-L'tiendo  a  la  universidad  lo?*  r^tudiantes  que  estaban  en  laa  factorCafly 
vi  •^•vrpa:  j-i.-t'.-uia  que  rigc  durante  todo  el  curse.  El  objeto  de  este  cureo  ee  ofreccrno 
e^)l-imeute  enf^'fian/^  te^Srir  a  nino  tambien  la  pravtic-a  de  la  ingenierfa.  Los  estudiantes 
del  nirfio  roojKTativo  re^iben  gaje?  \)0T  su  labor  en  las  abrf<-ae  de  igual  manera  que 
lo8  demai)  empleadoe. 

El  colegio  de  medicina  goza  facilidadcs  efi)e<iales  por  sus  conexiones  con  el  hospital 
general  de  Cincinnati  y  sus  sucursales,  y  con  otros  asil<:«  e  instituciones  de  la  ciudad. 
Lot}  estudiantes  trabajan  en  eetas  instituciones  en  la  misma  forma  que  bajo  el  siatema 
cooi^Tativo  del  colegio  de  ingenierfa,  pudiendo  Ice  graduadoe  recibir  emolumentos 
como  int'TMOfl  por  un  afio  de  sorvicio  adicional.  Hay  algunoe  estudiantes  que  estin 
adsrritfjH  a  ion  hcwpitalee  en  calidad  de  ayudantes  durante  loe  doe  primeroe  afioe  dd 
curHo  y  reciben  manutencion  y  |10  mensuales  en  compensaci6n  por  sua  servicios. 

CASE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE,   CleTeUnd,   Ohio,   ciudad  de  OSt.flf 

habltantes.    Instttacidn  fundada  en  1880. 

Admi-iun:  lo  unidad*?,  10  pre.^critas;  3  ingles;  3  matemiticas,  2  idiomaa,  2  ciencias. 
Curw  »H  para  alumn<«'  no  graduados.     Cuatro  afios,  con  opcion  a  un  solo  grado,  B.  C. 

Inj;«*uierfii  civil,  ingeni  'rfa  mecanica,  ingenierfa  electrica. 
Ing<'nierfa  de  minus.     Incliiye  mineralogia  y  metalurgia. 

\ji^  tres  prinierofl  ano:^  son  semejantes  para  todoe  los  alumnoe,  pero  en  el  cuarto 
ano  nigueu  enludios  esj)cciales  en  mineralogfa  o  melalurgia. 

Ingenierfa  qufinica. 

J''fMCil. 

CiirHUH  pnra  gra<lua(lo8. 

Adinihi('»n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 

(irados:  M,  C.--  Vn  ano  de  eptudio  posterior  a  la  gradiiaci6n;  tesis.  Loe  g^ados  de 
I.  Civ.,  I.  Mec,  I.  El^'c.,  I.  M.  e  I.  Q.  se  confieren  a  lea  graduadoe  en  la  escuela 
del  inslituto  que  hubieren  practicailo  labor  profesional  durante  tres  alios  en 
pu('.«los  «l(»  refl]K>nFubili(lad  y  que  presenten  una  tesia.  En  casoe  excepcionalea 
pue<l(*n  conU'rirse  a  loa  graduados  en  otras  institucionea  siempre  que  hubieren 
opt  a  lo  en  el  instilulo  Case  el  j^Malo  de  doctor. 

(ia*'t<w: 

In  truccij'in $125 

A  lojaniiento  y  alimentacion,  por  semana $5.  50-6. 50 

Mip(  elun(  a 130-210 

Ga.^to  total  por  ano 474-592 
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Facultad,  48. 

Estudiantes,  549,  de  los  cuales  6  son  extranjeros. 

Espedalmente  interesarUe  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeroB, — ^Las  clasee  de  iogenicrfa 
medlnica,  civil  y  el^trica  revisten  particular  inter^.  Durante  el  primer  afio  el 
estudio  es  igual  en  todos  los  departamentoe;  y  pasado  6ste  se  requiere  que  el  alumno 
elija  el  nuno  de  ingenierfa  a  que  piensa  dedicarse.  Conforme  avanzan  los  estudios 
el  tema  va  siendo  mds  t^nico  y  ya  en  el  dltimo  afio  se  dedica  todo  el  tiempo  al  estudio 
en  el  departamento  especial  de  ingenierla  que  se  hubiere  elegido. 

OHIO   STATE  UNIVEBSITT,    ColumbTis,    Ohio,   ciudad   de   199,417  habitantem 
InsUtaci6n  concesionaria,  mixta,  fondada  en  1870. 

Colegio  de  Agricultura. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  8  prescritas:  2  ingl6s,  1  historia,  2  matemdticas,  1  ciendaa, 
2  idiomas.    Para  el  curso  de  economia  dom6stica  se  prescriben  doe  unidades 
adicionales  de  idiomas  y  una  de  ingles. 
Grades,  en  ciusos  de  cuatro  anos: 
B.  G.  en  agricultura. 
B.  0.  en  horticultura. 
B.  C.  en  entomologfa. 
B,  0.  en  selvicultura. 
B.  0.  en  economfa  dom^stica. 
Cole^o  de  Artes,  Ciencias  y  Filoeoffa. 
Admi^6n:  15  unidades,  11  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  1  historia,  2  matemdticas,  1  ciendaa, 

4  idiomas. 
Grado:  B.  A.—C\ubo  de  cuatro  aftos. 
Colegio  de  £ducaci6n. 

Admicd6n:  15  unidades,  11  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  1  historia,  4  idiomas. 
Grado:  B.  C.  en  educaci6n. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Ingenierfa, 
Admifli6n:  15  unidades,  11  prescritas:  Single,  3  matemdticas,  1  ciencias,  4 idiomas. 
Grades:  B.  Arq.,  B.  I.  Cer.,  B.  1.  Q.,  B.  I.  Civ.,  B.  I.  E14c.,  B.  I,  Mec.,  B.  I.  M.— 
CuiBoe  de  cuatro  afios. 
Colegio  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Admisi6n:  Dos  afios  de  estudio  en  colegio  calificado. 
Gradoe: 
B.  L. — Curso  de  tree  afios. 

Dr.  Jut. — Curso  de  tres  anos  para  los  que  hubieren  optado  el  grado  de  bachiller 
en  colegio  calificado  y  completado  50  "horas"  en  el  colegio  de  jurispru- 
dencia. 
Colegio  de  Farmacia. 

Admisi6n:  Un  afio  de  estudio  en  high -school  aprobada,  para  seguir  el  curso  que 
otorga  el  certificado  en  farmacia.    Para  el  curso  de  grades,  15  unidades,  8  pres- 
critas: 2  ingl6s,  1  historia,  2  matemdticas,  1  ciencias  y  2  idiomas. 
Curso  de  dos  afios. 
Grades:  B.  C.  en  Farm. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios.    Certificado  de  farmaceutico— 
Colegio  de  Medicina  Veterinaria. 

Admisi6n:  Graduacidn  de  15  unidades  en  escuela  secundaria  calificada. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.  Vet. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Colegio  de  Medicina. 
Admisidn:  Certificado  de  estudiante  en  medicina,  otorgado  a  la  temiinaci6n  del 

curso  de  high-school  y  dos  anos  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 

63716*— 19 13 
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Colegio  Dental^ 
Adini6i6n:  Graduacidn  en  escuela  secundaiia  ftprobada. 
Grado:  Dr.  C.  D. — Oureo  de  tree  afkis. 
Eecuela  para  Graduados. 
Admiai6n:  Grado  de  bachiiler  en  oolegio  calificada 
Gradoe: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  alio  de  estadioB  superiores. 

I.  Civ.,  I.  Mec,  I.  E16c.,  I.  Cer.,  I.  Q.,  M.  Arq. — Cuatro  afioe  de  experiencia 
profesional  y  tesis;  o  grado  do  M.  C.  en  I.  con  doe  afios  de  experiencia  y  tesis;  o 
un  afio  de  experiencia  profesional,  un  aflo  de  ingenierla  en  la  univeisidad 
y  tesia. 
Dr.  Fil. — ^Tres  afios  de  eetudios  superiores  y  teeds  (disertaci6n). 
Gastos: 

Instrucci6n,  incluyendo  cuotas  incidentales: 

Colegio  de  juriBprudencia $60. 00 

Colegio  de  medlcina 150. 00 

Colegio  dental 150.00 

Colegio  de  medicina  homeopdtica 125.00, 

Gastoe  incidentales  en  los  demds  colegios  de  la  universidad 30.00 

Alimentaci6n,  por  semana 3.50 

Alojamionto,  por  mes 8. 00 

Gasto  total  por  ano  (con  excepci6n  de  la  escuela  de-medidna),  de  $386  a  $400. 
Faciiltad,  423. 
Estudiantes,  4,935,  de  los  cuales  43  eon  extranjeros. 

Especialmente  interesante  para  los  estvdiantes  extranjeros. — La  univerflddad  goza  de 
grandcs  facilidades  para  labor  original  y  de  invc8tigaci6n  en  selvicultuia,  adminis- 
traci6n  de  las  selvas  y  arboricuitura. 

El  curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  medlcina  veterinaria  prepara  a  los  alumnos  para  la 
prdctica  regular.  El  hospital  de  veterinaria,  donde  se  Uevan  los  animales  de  la  ciudad 
y  los  distritos  rurales  circunvecinos,  estA  perfectamente  oquipado.  Se  presta  diaria- 
mente  servicio  cllnico  gratuito  al  cual  asisten  los  estudiantes. 

El  departamento  de  agricultura  qulmica  ofrece  cursos  generaies  y  superiores  de 
qu(mica  agricola,  quimioa  insccticida  y  destnictora  de  g6rmene8  nocivos,  quimica  de 
lechcrla,  qufmica  de  abonos,  quimica  de  nutrici6n  animal,  inspeccidn  y  an^diais  de  los 
vlveres  y  qufmica  del  alimento  y  de  la  nutricion. 

UNIVEBSITT  OF  OBEQON,  Eugene,  Oregon,  ciudad  de  12,000  habltantes.     Instl- 
tucl6n  mixta,  fondada  en  1872. 

Colegio  de  Literatiu-a,  Ciencias  y  Artos,  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  7  preecritas:  3  ingles,  2  matemdticas,  1  bistoria,  1  ciencias 

Grades:  B.  A.  y  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos;  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  literatura,  ciencias  y  artea. 

Grado:  B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
Escuela  de  Arquitcctura. 

Admision:  15  unidades,  8  prcscritas:  3  ingles,  3  matemdticas,  1  bistoria,  1  ciencias. 

Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Escuela  de  Educaci6n. 

Admifli6n:  15  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  literatura,  ciencias  y  artes. 

Grado:  B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Escuela  de  Medlcina  (Portland,  Oregon). 

Admision:  Un  ano  de  estudio  de  colegio  que  haya  Incluldo  flsica^  quimica,  histologia 
y  francos  o  alemdn. 

Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curao  de  cuatro  anos. 
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Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Adinisi6n:  Doe  aiioe  de  estudio  de  colegio. 
i  mdoe:  B.  L.  y  Dr.  Jur. — Curaos  de  tree  afios. 
Eflc'uela  Noctuma  de  Derecho  (Portland,  Or^n). 
Admifii6n:  Graduacidn  en  escuela  secundaria  aprobadm. 
Grade:  B.  L. — Cureo  de  tree  afioe. 
Eecuela  de  Mdeica. 
Admifli6n:  15  unidadee,  como  en  colegio  de  literatuniy  ciencias  y  artes. 
Grade:  B.  M6b. — Ourso  de  cuatro  afioe. 
Eecuela  para  Graduados. 
AdmiBi6n:  Grade  de  bachiUer  en  el  colegio  calificado. 

Gradoe:  M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  afio  de  eetudioe Buperioree  a  la  gTaduaci6n,  con  reeidencla 
de  un  semestre  por  lo  menoe;  teaie. 
Gaetoe: 

Infltrucci6n — 

Eecuela  de  mtlsica  (segtin  loe  eetudioe)  sube  haeta $180 

Escuela  de  derecho,  primer  aiio (SO 

Escuela  de  derecho,  e^nindo  y  tercer  afio 75 

Escniela  de  medicina* 150 

Ensefianza  gratuita  en  loe  dem^  departamentoe  de  la  univcrsidad. 

AlimentaciiSn  en  la  universidad,  por  semana 3.  75 

Alojamiento  en  la  universidad 30 

Alojamiento  y  peDsi6n  fuera  de  la  universidad,  por  mea 20  30 

Gaeto  total  por  ano 300-700 

Facultad,  108. 

Eetudiantee,  1,146,  de  los  cuales  11  son  cxtranjeros. 

EspeciahnenU  interesarUe  para  los  ertranjeros. — Las  conferenciaa  en  la  escuela  cie 
derecho  tienen  lugar  en  las  noohes,  procurando  la' universidad  tanto  como  es  poBihle, 
poner  a  sus  alumnoe  en  contacto  con  las  oficinas  de  jurisprudencia  durante  el  dia, 
para  que  encuentren  alii  la  oportunidad  de  familiarizarse  con  las  prdcticas  del  furo  y 
el  detalle  de  los  deberes  profesionales. 

BBTN  MAWB  COLLEGE,  Bzyn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  dndad  de  6,000  habitantes, 
sitnada  cerca  de  Filadelfia,  cindad  de  1,681,966  habitantes.  InstttaciOn  para 
rnvjeres  solamente,  lundada  en  1880. 

Admisi6n  en  el  departamento  de  alumnoe  no  graduados;  Examen  en  todas  las 
materias;  raatemdticas,  ingl<?8,  latfn,  historia,  ciencias  y  dos  de  los  tree  idiomas 
siguientes:  griego,  francos  y  alemin. 

Grado:  B.  A. — Cureo  de  cuatro  afioe. 

Admisiun  en  el  departamento  para  graduados:  Grado  de  bacbiller  en  colegio  ( ali- 
ficado. 

Gradoe: 

M.  A. — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores  con  opci6n  a  este  tftulo,  s61o  para  loe 

graduados  en  Bryn  Mawr. 
Dr.  Fil.  y  M.  A. — ^Tres  afioe  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 

Gastoe: 

1  nstruccion  para  estudiantes  no  graduados ^'200 

Instruccion  para  graduados ili5 

Alimentaci6n  para  estudiantes  no  graduados Tib 

AIimentaci6n  para  graduados 2<H) 

Alojamiento  para  estudiantes  no  graduados 100   ]<  0 

Alojamiento  para  graduados ^5 

Gasto  total  para  estudiantes  no  graduados,  por  afio f)10 

Gasto  total  para  graduados,  por  afio 405 
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Facultad,  63. 

Rstudiantcs,  472,  de  los  cualee  16  son  extras jeroe. 

Especialmente  inter esante  para  lo8  alumnos  extranjeros. — El  colegio  Bryn  Mavr 
ofrece  excelentes  cursos  de  colegio,  para  mujeres  dnicamonte.  Los  estudiAnteB  no 
88  dividen  en  las  cuatro  clases  convencionales,  ni  hay  tiempo  seualado  para  liensr 
loB  requisites  para  la  graduacion. 

La  esouela  de  educaci6n  ofrece  cursoe  para  graduadoe  a  todos  aaiueUos  que  deaeeo 
eetudiar  educaci6n  durante  uno,  doe  o  tree  afios,  entendi^ndose  que  el  candidato 
dedicard  m^  o  mcnoe  la  mitad  de  su  tiempo  a  loe  estudios  generales  de  educaci6n  y 
el  tiempo  restante  a  la  materia  especial  que  se  propone  enaefiar.  En  coDexi6n  con 
este  departamento  se  mantiene  una  escuela  modelo  que  recibe  pupiloa  de  diez  aAos 
de  edad  y  los  prepara  en  sicte  afioe  para  la  educacidn  de  colegio.  Esta  labor  estd  a 
cargo  de  macstros  expcrtos  y  procura  cxcclente  ocasi6n  para  la  discusidn  y  estudio  de 
los  m^todos  de  ensenanza. 

El  colegio  ofrece  instrucciun  para  graduados  en  todos  sus  departamentos.  Ademib 
de  16  becas  para  graduados  residentes  en  la  localidad  y  para  20  escolares,  hay  4  becas 
utilizables  para  graduados  transeuntcs.  Doce  becas  de  colegio  que  cubren  el  costo 
de  la  alimentaciun,  estadia  e  instrucci6n  ($405),  se  ofrecen  en  la  escuela  para  gradua- 
dos; 5  para  estudiantes  inglcses,  5  para  alemanes,  y  2  para  franceses,  exclusivamente 
mujeres. 

LEHIGH  UKIYEBSITT,  SoTiih  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  cindad  de  20,000  habl- 
tantes,  a  67  millas  de  FUadelfia,  ciudad  de  1,631,956  habitantea,  y  a  86  millas 
de  Nneva  York,  ciudad  de  6,198,888  habitantes.    Instltaci6n  fnndada  en '1866. 

Cursos  para  estudiantes  no  graduados. 
Admi8i6n: 
Fara  el  grade  de  B.  A.,  14}  unidades:  3  ingles,  7  idiomas,  2  historia,  2}  matem4- 

ticas. 
Fara  el  grade  de  B.  C,  14  unidades,  8}  prescritas:  3  ingles,  2  idiomas,  1  historia, 

2}  matemiticas. 
Fara  cursos  de  ingenierfa,  14  unidades,  10  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  2  idiomas,  1  historia, 
4  matemdticas. 
Grados: 

B.  A. — Curse  de  cuatro  anos  en  artes  y  ciencias. 

B.  C. — Cursos  de  cuatro  afios:  uno  en  que  predominan  ciencias  qufmicas  y 
biel6gicas;  etro,   especial  en  ciencias  geologicas;  el  tercero,   en  que  pre- 
dominan ciencias  fisicas  y  matcmdticas;  y  el  cuarto,  adminiBtraci6n  comer- 
cial. 
I.  Civ.,  I.  Mec,  I.  Met.,  E16c.  Met.,  I.  M.,  I.  Elec,  B.  C.  Q.  e  I.  Q.— Cursos  de 
cuatro  afioe  en  les  diversoe  ramos  que  requiere  el  grade. 
Cursios  para  graduados. 
Admiyion:  Grade  de  bachillcr  en  colegio  calificade. 
(iradoa:  M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  ane  de  estudios  superiores  a  la  graduaci6n. 
Gastos: 

lustnircion — 

Inj^enicrfa  y  elcctromctalur^ia $200 

CurHos  de  quimica  y  bachiller  en  ciencias 150 

Curso  para  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  artes 100 

Cursos  para  graduados 50 

Alojamioutoen  los  dormitories  de  la  universidad 65-81 

Alimeiitaci6n  en  los  refecrtorios  de  la  universidad,  per  mes 15 

GuHto  total  al  aiie,  aproximadamente 60O 

Facultad;  72. 

Ketudiantes,  705,  de  los  cuales  33  son  extranjeros. 

EspecialmenU  intercsante  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros, — La  universidad  ofrece 
curses  exceleutes  en  ingenierfa  civil,  mec^nica,  elcctrica,  metalurgica,  qufmica  y 
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de  minas,  en  electrometaluigia,  qulmica  y  geologfa.  £1  cuibo  de  admiiiifitraci6n 
comercial  incluye  adeni4s  de  las  materias  generales,  estudios  en  comerdo,  economia, 
historia  industrial,  contabilidad,  leyes  y  hacienda  p(iblica,  legiBlaci6n,  administia- 
cion  de  ferrocamles,  finanzas,  labor  bancaria  y  valores  y  seguros. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  State  College,  PennsylTania,  cindad  de  1,800 
habitantes.    Institaci6n  concesionaria,  mixta,  fandada  en  1863. 

Admisidn  a  las  eseuelas  de  agricuUura,  ingenierfa,  minas,  o  ciencias  naturales,  14 

unidadee,  11  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  3  matemdticas,  2  idiomas,  2  ciencias,  1  histoiia. 

Pd^ra  la  escuela  de  artes  liberalee  (excepto  en  el  curso  cl^co)  y  la  de  economia 

domestica,  la  unidad  de  matemdticas  que  incluye  dlgebra  deede  cuadrdtica  y 

geometrfa  del  espacio,  no  eetd  prescrita. 

Para  el  cuibo  clisico,  13  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  2  matemiticas,  1  historia,  4  lat(n, 

3  idiomas. 

Grades: 

B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe  en  la  escuela  de  artes  liberales.  * 

B.  C. — Cureo  de  cuatro  anoe  en: 

£6cuela  de  agricultura. 

Escuela  de  ingenierla. 

Escuela  de  minas. 

Escuela  de  ciencias  naturales. 

Departamento  de  economia  dom^tica. 

M.  A.,  M.  C,  I.  Civ.,  I.  Mec,  I.  El^c,  1.  M. — Estos grades se  confieren  a aquellos 

que  hubieren  optado  el  titulo  de  bachiller  y  llenado  un  programa  especial 

de  estudios  siiperiores  arreglado  por  el  comit^  de  la  facultad. 

Se  ofrece  un  curso  de  tres  aiios  anterior  al  de  leyes  y  al  de  medicina.    El  atumno 

que  termine  este  curso  recibe  el  grade  de  bachiller  despu^s  de  un  ano  de 

estudios  en  la  escuela  profesional. 
Gas  toe: 

In8trucci6n,  gratuita. 

Cuota  del  gimnasio $10 

Cuota  de  la  biblioteca *. 3 

Gastos  incidentales 35 

Alimentacidn,  por  semana 3-4 

AJojamiento  en  los  dormitories  del  colegio,  por  afio 35-50 

Alojamiento  fuera  del  colegio,  per  ano 36-72 

Facultad,  175. 

Estudiantes,  2,006,  de  los  cuales  25  son  extranjeros. 

EspedalrruTUe  interesante  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — El  curso  de  ingenierfa 

industrial  se  propone  preparar  al  estudiante  para  el  desempeno  de  puestos  en  organi- 

zaciones  industriales  que  se  refieran  alasuperintendencia,  compra  y  venta,  adminis- 

tracidn  cientifica  y  admini8traci6n  industrial  y  comercial.    Ademds  de  las  materias 

ordinarias  de  ingenierla,  se  insiste  en  la  educaci6n  en  economia,  16gica,  psicologia, 

y  estudios  especiales  en  contabilidad,  admini8traci6n  de  los  bosques,  regulacion  de 

las  horas  de  taller,  titiles  y  sistema  de  las  maquinarias,  y  pianos  de  fdbrfcas,  acompa- 

flado  de  prdctica  de  taller  mds  continuada  de  lo  que  exige  generalmente  el  programa 

de  ingenierfa.    Se  ofrece  tambi^n  un  curso  de  educaci6n  industrial  para  maestros  e 

inspec  tores. 

Pennsylvania  es  uno  de  los  eatados  mineros  mds  importantes  en  el  pafs,  de  manera 

que  ofrece  a  los  estudiantes  de  la  escuela  de  minas  amplia  oportunidad  para  obsorvar 

de  cerca  procesos  mineros  y  metalurgicos. 

El  institute  de  nutrici6n  animai.  afiliado  con  el  colegio  y  la  estaci6n  experimental, 

est^  dedicado  enteramente  a  estudios  de  investigaci^n  y  procura  amplias  facilida^los 

para  la  labor  de  los  graduados  en  este  materia. 
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VNIVSBSITT  OF  FSKNSTLYANIA,  Filadelfia,  Feimss^vMiiA,  ciudad  de 
1,681,966  hatitantes.    InstituctOn  fimdada  en  1740. 

El  Colegio.  Departamento  de  artes  y  oiencias,  para  eetudiantes  no  graduados; 
estudios  eepeciales  en  milflica  y  biologla. 
Adrai6i6n,  para  el  ciirso  en  artes  y  ciencias:  14^  unidades,  9}  prescrilas:  3  in- 
gles, 1  histx)ria,  2}  matem^ticas,  3  6  4  idiomas.  Si  solamente  se  ofreciera  on 
idioma,  los  requisitoeserfan  como  sigue:  en  latin,  4  unidades;  engriego,  3;  en  fran- 
co, 3;  en  italiano,  3;  y  en  espanol,  8  unidades.  Si  se  ofrecieran  doe  idiomas,  los 
re([uisito8  serfan  por  lo  menos  dos  unidades  en  cada  uno  de  ellos. 
Gursos: 

Artes  y  ciencias,  cuatro  aflos.    Grado:  6.  A. 
Biologla,  tres,  cuatro  o  cinco  aflos,  a  elecci<5n  del  alumno. 
AdTniai6n:  14^  unidades,  8}  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  1  historia,  2)  matemdticas, 

2  idiomas. 
Grado:  B.  C.  en.biologfa. 
Mt^ca,  abierto  s61o  para  estudios  espedales. 
Admisi6n:  Oonocimiento  de  los  rudimentos  de  rndtdca,  habilidad  en  tocar 
algtin  instrumento,  1)  unidades  de  ingl6s. 

A  la  terminacidn  del  curso  de  cuatro  afios  se  obtiene  un  certificado  de 
idoneidad. 

£1  grado  de  bachiller  en  milsica  se  concede  despu^  de  un  aflo  a  los  que 
posean  este  certificado,  y  presenten  examen  y  alguna  composici6n  original. 
Escuela  Cientlfica  Towne. 
Admisi6n:  14}  unidades,  10  prescritas:  3  ingles,   1  historia,  3}  matemdticas,  i 
fisica,  2  francos  o  alem&n.    Para  el  curso  de  arquitectura  s61o  se  presoriben  tres 
unidades  de  matemiticas. 
Cursos  de  cuatro  afios,  a  menos  de  arreglo  posterior: 
Arquitectura.  Grado,  B.  C.  en  arquitectura. 
Cursos  para  graduados  para  obtener  el  grado  de  M.  C.  en  arquitectiu^;  un  ano 

de  estudio  despu^  del  tftulo  de  B.  0. 
Dos  afios  de  estudios  espedales  permiten  recibir  el  certificado  de  idoneidad. 
Ingenierfa  arquitect6nica.    Grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Arq, 
Ingenierfa  quimica.    Grado,  B.  0.  en  I.  Q. 
Qulmica.    Grado,  B.  0.  en  quimica. 
Ingenierfa  civil.    Grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 
Ingenierfa  el^ctrica.    Grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  El^c. 
Ingenierfa  mecdnica.    Grado,  B.  C.  en  I.  M6c« 
Escuela  Wharton  de  Comercio  y  Finanzas. 
AdmiBi6n:  14}  unidades,  8}  prescritas:  3  ingles,   1  historia,  2)  matemjlticas,  2 

idiomas. 
Cursos: 

Comercio  y  finanzas,  cuatro  afios.    Grado,  B.  C.  en  economfa. 
CuTBoe  especiales  en  pr&ctica  comercial  y  labor  bancaria:  dos  afios  de  estudio 
para  obtener  el  certificado  de  idoneidad. 
Escuela  de  Pedagogfa  fundada  en  1914;  mixta. 
Admisi6n:  14}  unidades,   8}  prescritas;  3  ingles,   2}  matemiticas,   1  historia,   2 

latfn,  francos  o  alemdn. 
Curso,  cuatro  afios.  Graduaci6n  al  completar  64  unidades  de  estudio,  cuatro  de 
las  cualcs  deben  ser  en  educaci6n  ffsica.  Las  otras  sesenta  unidades  se  distri- 
buyende  lamanerasigiiiente:  26  de  las  materias  comprendidas  en  la  tabla,  11  de 
materias  fundamentales  para  la  profe8i6n,  15  en  los  ramos  especiales  a  que 
pien^e  encaminarse  la  ensefianza,  y  8  libres  a  elecci6n. 
Grado:  B.  C.  en  educaci6n.  Se  ofrecen  tambi^n  cursos  para  los  grados  de  M.  A.  y 
Dr.  Fil.  en  la  escuela  de  graduados. 
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Escuelft  paza  Gfaduadce;  mixta. 
Admi£d6n:  Crrado  de  badiiller  en  colegio  calificado  de  Iob  EstadoB  Unidoe  o  8u 

equivalente  en  instituciofneB  extianjeraa. 
GradoB: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — Un  alio  de  estudios  saperiores. 
Dr.  Fil. — Tree  afioe  de  eatudios  euperioreB;  teBiB. 
Eei'iiela  de  Derecho. 
Admisi6n:  Gfado  de  bachiller  en  coleg:i0  calificado,  o  sa  equi-valente. 
GradoB*. 

B.  L. — GuFBo  de  tres  afioe. 

M.  L. — ^Un  afio  despu^B  del  grade  de  bachiller;  tesis. 
Escuela  de  Medicina. 
Admisidn:  14^  unidades  de  estudio  en  eBcuela  secundaria,  10}  preBcritas:  ?» 
ingles,  1  historia,  2}  matemiticaB,  4  idiomas.  Doe  idiomaB  diferentes  y  <!o8 
unidades  por  lo  menoB  de  cada  uno.  8i  se  ofrece  latfn,  deben  completarae 
cuatro  unidadeB  en  esta  lengua,  aumentando  asf  a  12}  el  ntimero  de  unidades 
presoritas.  A  Iob  estudios  de  la  escuela  Becundaria  deben  seguir  dos  afios  de 
estudio  de  colegio,  que  comprenda  laB  siguientes  materias:  qulmica,  incluyendo 
qufmica  general  y  aniUsis  cuantitativo,  6  unidadee;  ffsica,  4  unidades; 
zoologla  o  biologfa  general,  4;  francos  o  alem&n,  3;  y  por  lo  menoe  13  uni- 
dades contadas  en  las  materias  ofrecidas  a  loe  estudiantes  de  primero  y 
segundo  ano  en  colegios  y  uni versidades  de  norma  establecida.  El  estudio  de  las 
tres  ciencias  nombradas  debe  incluir  trabajos  de  laboratorio  realizados  por  el 
Gstudiante,  quien  presentard  la  agenda  correspondientedebidamentecertificada. 
Grades: 

Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  aflos. 

Dr.  Sal.  Ptib. — ^Un  afio  de  estudios  en  higiene  pdblica  posteriores  a  la  gmdua- 

ci6n  en  una  escuela  de  medicina  calificada. 
Diploma  en  salubridad. — Un  afio  de  estudios  en  higiene  publica  para  los  que 
no  hubieren  recibido  el  grado  de  doctor  en  medicina. 
Escuela  Dental. 

Admision:  Graduaci6n  en  high-school  aprobada  o  cualquier  otro  curso  equivalente 

de  cuatro  afios. 
Grado:  Dr.  C.  D. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
PTsruela  de  Medicina  Vevterinaria. 

Admi8i6n:  Dob  afios  de  estudio  en  escuela  secundaria  aprobada,  comprendiendo  por 

lo  menos  8  unidades,  5  prescritas:  2  ingles,  2  matemdticaa,  1  historia. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med.  Vet. 
Gastos: 

Infltrucci6n — 

Cursos  en  artes  y  ciencias,  educaci6n,  comercio  y  finanzas,  biologfa  y 

ciencia  dental $  I .",:) 

Derecho 200 

Medicina,  ingenierla,  quf mica  y  arquitectura L^(  ^ ) 

Escuela  de  graduados,  segdn  los  estudios,  no  excede  de ]  50 

Medicina  veterinaria J(K) 

M^sica 150 

Alojamiento  y  alimentaci6n 185-350 

Gasto  total  por  afio 365  605 

Facultad,  560. 

Estudiantes  6,  332,  de  Iob  cuales  265  son  extranjeros. 

Espedalmenie  interescmte  para  los  dlumnos  extranjeros. — La  escuela  de  medicina, 
fundada  en  1765,  es  la  m&s  antigua  y  una  de  las  mejores  en  el  pais.    EstA  perfecta- 
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iDcnte  cquipada  con  miiseos  y  laboratorios.  El  hospital  de  la  univeraidad  sostiene 
cerca  dc  cuatrocicntas  plazas  y  en  conibinaci<5n  con  otros  hospitales  en  la  ciudad^ 
ofreoe  excelentes  facilidades  clfnicas.  En  los  dos  primeros  afios  del  cutbo  se  estodia  la 
ciencia  m^dica  fundamental,  dedic&ndose  la  otra  mitad  del  tiempo.  a  estudios  «Bpe- 
dales  y  de  clfnica.  Se  ofrece  tambidn  instniccidn  en  higiene  ptiblica  a  los  graduados. 
El  institute  Phipps  para  el  estudio  de  la  profilaxia  y  tratamiento  de  la  tuberculosis 
farilita  las  inveptigaciones  en  tal  sentido. 

El  curso  en  medicina  tropical  intcresard  probablemente  a  los  estudiantes  de  las 
rogiones  meridionalos. 

La  escuela  WTiarton  figiira  entre  las  inetituciones  m&B  prominentes  que  ofiecen 
instruccion  en  los  ramos  de  comercio  y  de  finanzas.  El  programa  durante  los  dos 
primeros  aiios  ostd  prescrito  detalladamente.  En  los  dos  ultimos  se  dejan  clases  a 
eleccion  en  derecho  comercial,  comercio  y  transporte,  economfa,  conta'bilidad  y 
iinanzas,  geograffa  e  industria,  soguroe,  ciencias  politicas  y  sociologia. 

La  escuela  dental  es  de  primera  clase  y  atrae  muchos  estudiantes  de  fuera.  Durante 
el  primer  afio  el  tiempo  del  estudio  se  di\iide  por  igiial  entre  labor  dental,  histol6gica 
y  quCmica  de  laboratorio.  En  los  dos  ultimos  aiios  se  procuran  amplias  facilidades 
para  la  prdctica  dental  mecanica  y  quiriirgica. 

La  escuela  de  medicina  veterinaria  estd  perfectamente  equipada.  Mantiene  un 
hospital  de  veterinaria  y  goza  de  acceso  a  los  potreros  locales,  mataderos,  y  granjas  de 
cria  de  ganado  y  de  lecherfa. 

Entre  los  departamentos  de  estudios  especiales  que  no  hemes  mencionado  en  la 
escuela  Wharton  o  en  las  dem^  escuelas  a  que  hemes  hecho  referenda,  los  de  qufmica 
y  biologfa  gozan  de  gran  reputacion. 

CLEMSON  AGBICTJLTTTRAL  COLLEQE,  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  cindad 
de  769  habitantes.    Instltucidn  concesionaria,  fundada  en  1889. 

Admisi6n:  Las  materias  estin  divididas  en  trcs  grupos: 

A,  ingl6s  y  matemdticas;  B,  historia;  C,  ciencias  y  latin.    Diez  unidadee,  8  pres- 
critas,  que  deben  solucionarsc  de  la  manera  siguiente:  4  del  grupo  A,  1  del 
grupo  B,  y  3  del  grupo  C. 
Cursos  de  cuatro  afios:  Grados. 

Agricultura B.  C.  en  Agr. 

Quimica B.  C.  en  Q. 

Ingenieria  mecanica  y  electrica B.  C.  en  I.  Mec.  y  EWc. 

Ingenierfa  civil .B.  C.  en  I.  Civ. 

Industria  textoria B.  C.  en  Ind.  textoria. 

Ingenierfa  arquitectonica B.  C.  en  I.  Arq. 

Gastos: 

Instruccion  (gnituita  para  los  habitantes  dc  South  Carolina  que  no  puedan 
]>agar) \ f40 

Alojamicnto  y  aliraentaciun  durante  nueve  meees 90 

Ciasto  total  por  ano 200 

Facultad   64. 

Estudiantes,  818,  de  los  cuales  0  son  extranjeros. 

Ei^pcciolmentc  intcrcmntc  para  los  estudiantes  cjtranjeros. — En  el  departamento  de 
agricultura  se  ofrecen  grandos  facilidades  para  el  estudio  de  las  diferentes  fases  de  los 
topicos  que  se  relacionen  con  los  paises  meridiouales.  Se  presta  atenci6n  al  cultivo 
y  clasificaci<'in  del  alpodun.  El  edificio  de  industria  tcxtil,  constnifdo  al  estilo  de  las 
modcrnas  factorfas,  pri)porciona  a  los  alumnos  la  occasion  de  familiarizarse  con  diversas 
fuses  de  la  const rucciun  dc  tallercs,  manipulacion  de  la  fibra  de  algod6n  y  con  el 
funcionamiento  de  las  fdbricas  de  algodon.  El  colegio  Clemson  sosUene  cstrecha 
rcluciuu  con  la  estaciun  experimental  de  agricultura  del  estado. 
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GSOBGE  FBABODT  COLLEQX  FOB  TEACHERS,  Naslivfllc,  Tennessee,  cindad 
de  113,822  habltantes.  Institacidn  fnndada  en  1876  como  escuela  normal  del 
estado;  leoiganizaday  clasifloada  en  1909;  mixta,  pero  acepta  tknlcamente  esta- 
diantes  de  nza  blanca. 

Organizaci6n: 

Escuela  de  Educacion. 

Eecuela  de  Artee  prActioas  (artos  industrial es  y  cconomfa  dom^^stica). 
Escuela  Rural  Seaman  A.  Knapp. 
La  eecuela  rural  y  la  de  artes  prdcticas  ofrecen  cursos  solamente  durant/*  1  > 
dos  primero8  ailos.    A  la  tcrminacion  de  estoe  se  matricula  el  aUimn:)  i.i 
la  escuela  de  educacion  que  dicta  cursos  despu^  del  scgundo  ano  dnica- 
mente  y  confiere  todos  los  gradoe. 
Admision  a  los  cursos  para  no  graduados: 
En  las  escuelas  rural  y  do  artes  prdcticas:  Graduacion  en  escuela  secundaria 

aprobada  con  curso  de  cuatro  anos  o  su  equivalents 
En  la  eecuela  de  cducaci6n:  Dos  anos  de  estudio  en  la  escuela  dc  artes  prdcticas 
o  en  la  campestre;  en  escuela  normal  aprobada  concurso  de  doe  anoe  superior 
a  high-school;  o  doe  anoe  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  C. — Curso  combinado  de  cuatro  anos  en  las  escuelas  de  artes  prdcticaflp 

rural  y  de  educaci6n,  o  su  equivalente. 
Admisi6n  a  los  cursos  para  alumnos  graduados: 

En  la  escuela  de  educacion:  Grado  de  bachillQr  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grades: 

M.  A. — Un  alio  de  estudios  superiores;  tesie.  « 

Dr.  Fil. — Dos  aiios  por  lo  menoe  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis.     (Rara  ve2  es 
poedble  completar  en  menos  de  tree  anos  los  requisitos  para  estc  grado.) 
Gas  toe: 

Inslruccidn,  por  aflo  escolar  de  36  semanas  (o  $25  por  un  trimestre) f75 

Alojamiento  y  alimentaci6n,  por  mes 20-30 

Gasto  total  por  afio 300-400 

Facultad,  25. 
Efltudiantcs,  207. 

EspecialmerUe  interesante  para  los  estiuliantcs  extranjcros. — El  colegio  se  reorganiz6 
completamente  en  1909  y  comenz6  a  funcionar  en  el  vcrano  de  1914.  Goza  de  liberal 
dotaci6n  y  su  objeto  principal  es  procurar  ampLia  instruccion  a  los  obreros  en  todos 
log  ramoe  de  educacion.  La  escuela  de  artes  prdcticas,  en  su  divi8i6n  de  artes  indus- 
triales,  ofrece  inBtrucci6n  a  los  maestros  de  artes  manuales,  a  los  especial  istas  en 
trabajoe  de  metal  y  de  madcra,  y  a  los  impresores,  asi  como  a  los  maestros  e  inspectorcs 
de  dibujo  y  labor  manual.  En  la  division  de  economia  domi^tica  so  die  tan  clasos 
en  casi  todoe  los  ramos  de  labor  femenina  casera,  ofreciendo  facilidades  para  estudios 
espociales  en  coetura  y  tejidos,  comestibles  y  cocina.  La  escuela  rural  Seaman  A. 
Knapp  incluye  cursos  para  los  directores  de  labor  en  comunidades  campesiuas. 

Un  convenio  con  la  universidad  Vanderbilt  permite  a  los  alumnos  matriculados  or. 
cualquiera  de  estas  instituciones  gozar,  sin  gasto  adicional,  de  las  ventajas  que  amb.j 
universidadee  ofrecen. 

El  colegio  funciona  dui*aute  todo  el  ano,  divididndose  el  estudio  en  cuatro  trimea- 
tres  de  doce  semanas  cada  uno  aproximadamente.  Los  alumnos  pucden  acortar 
positivamente  el  ndmero  de  anos  do  residencia  requerido  para  ciertos  gradoe,  asis- 
tiendo  a  las  claees  durante  las  sesiones  de  verano  en  el  trimestre  extra  del  ano  escolar. 
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VANDEBBILT  UNIVEBSITT,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  ein4ad  de  118,882  habitantes. 
In8titaci6n  inooxpoiada  en  1872;  mixta. 

£1  Oolegio— Departamento  de  artes  y  ciencias  para  alumnoe  no  graduadoe. 
Admision:  14  unidades.    Para  el  gndo  de  bachiller  en  artes,  todas  preecritas:  3 
inglefl,  3  matemdticas,  4  latin,  3  griego,  1  lustoria  o  ciencias.     Para  B.  C,  12 
prescrita^:  3  ingles,  3  matemsiticas,  4  idiomas,  2  historia  o  ciencias. 
Grados:  B.  A.  y  B.  C. — Cursos  de  cuatro  afioe. 
Departamento  para  Graduados. 
Admifii6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — ^Un  aflo  de  estudios  superiorea;  tesis. 
t  Dr.  Fil.  y  Dr.  C. — Tres  anos  de  estudios  supmores;  tesis. 

,    Departamento  de  Ingenieria. 

I       Admisidn:  14  unidades,  como  para  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  ciencias. 
Grados: 

B.  I. — CiuBo  de  cuatro  anos  en  ingenieria  civil,  mec&nica,  el^trica  y  qufmica. 
I.  Civ.— Un  ailo  del  curao  en  ingenieria  civil  para  graduadoe;  tesis. 
I.  Mec. — Un  aiio  del  curso  en  ingenieria  mecinica  para  graduados;  tesis. 
I.  £l(5c.  — Un  ano  del  curso  en  ingenieria  mec&nica  y  flsica  para  graduados; 
tesis. 
Departamento  Blblico. 
Admision:  Ningun  requisite  definido.     Se  admite  a  todo  aquel  capaz  de  s^;idr  los 

estuiiios,  siempre  que  tcnga  satisfactorias  referencias. 
Grado:  B.  T. — Grado  do  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado.    Tree  afios  de  estudios 
8up(>riorcs;  tesis.     Se  otorga  un  diploma  a  los  que  no  hayan  optado  el  tltulo  de 
bachiller  y  completan  el  curso  en  el  departamento  blblico. 
Departi\mento  de  Jiirisprudencia. 
AdmiHiou:  14  unidades,  6  prescritas:  3  ingles,  2  matem&ticas,  1  historia. 
Grado:  B.  L. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
Departamento  de  Medicina. 
AdmiHiun:  Un  afio  de  estudio  de  colegio,  incluyendo  flsica,  qulmica,  biologla  y  un 
idiom  a  moderno. 
•  Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioe. 
Departamento  de  Farmacia. 
Admision;  14  unidades,  8  prescritas:  2  ingles,  2  matemdticaSi  2  idiomas,  2  historia 

o  ciencias. 
Grados: 

Farmaceutico — Curso  de  doe  afios. 
B.  C.  en  Farm. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Departamento  Dental. 
Admision:  Graduaci6n  en  escuela  secundaria  aprobada. 
Grado:  Dr.  C.  D. — Curso  de  tres  anos. 
Gastos. 

Instiuc(  i6n,  incluyendo  matrlcula  y  uso  de  biblioteca: 

Departamento  bfbUco $25 

Departamento  de  farmacia 70 

Departamentos  acad^mico  y  de  ingenieria *. 105 

Jurisprudencia  y  medicina 150 

Departamento  dental 155 

Alojamiento  y  pension,  por  mes 1&-18 

Gast<^  total  por  auo 300-417 

Facultad,  120. 
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Efturiiantefi,  1 ,112,  de  loe  cuales  9  son  extranjeros. 

EspecialmenU  interesante  para  los  estudianUs  extranjero$, — Lob  exoelentes  cuibos  que 
ofreoe  el  deittrtamento  dental  y  su  espl^dido  equipo,  lo  colocan  entre  las  principalos 
SBCuelas  dentales  de  toda  la  nadu5n. 

La  univeraidad  Vanderbilt  estd  afiliada  con  el  colegio  Geoif>e  Peabody  para  ma^^st  r^^, 
dc  manera  que  loe  alumnos  inscritoe  en  cualquiera  de  est4i8  inatituciones  tieuen  Jvr  - 
cho  a  gozar,  sin  gas  to  extraordinario,  de  todas  las  ventajas  y  facilidadee  que  uuilias 
ofrecen. 

BANDOLFH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEQB,  Lynchbuzs»  Viifinia,  cindad  de 
8,000  liabitantes.    Institucidn  fondada  en  1893,  solamente  paia  mnjeres. 

Adrai8i6n:  15  unidades,  9}  pre^critaj*:  3  ingl^,  2^  matem^tioas,  4  latfn. 
Gradofl: 

B.  A. — Ourso  de  cuatro  afios. 

M.  A. — Un  afio  de  eatudioe  poeteriores  al  bachillerato.  , 

Se  otorga  certificado  de  idoneidad  a  las  alumnaa  que  aiguieren  los  cursos  de 

mtifiica  o  artes. 
Gas  toe. 

Infitrucci6n  (cuota  adicioual  por  closes  dc  arte  o  de  mi^gica) $75 

Alimentaci6n 200 

Gasto  total  por  afio 30a-.'>(X) 

Facultad,  45. 

Estudiantes,  584,  de  las  cuales  6  8on  exti'anjpras. 

UNIVSBSITT  OF  VIBOINIA,  CliaclcrttesviUe,  Vircilnia,  cindad  de  8,000  habitantes, 
csn  el  cnice  de  ios  fenocan^ea  de  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio,  y  los  del  Sur.  Institaci<3n 
tandads  en  1819. 

El  Colegio.     Pepartamento  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
Admisi6n:  14  unidades,  10}  proscritas:  3  ingl(^8,  2}  matenii'iticas,  1  historia.     Para 
el  grado  de  bachiller  eii artcs,  4  de  latin;  para bachiller  en  cionciap,  4  de  idionias 
modenxs.  <» 

Grados:  B.  A.  y  B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoa.     Si  ol  alumno  llevara  acabosuficicnte 
labor  en  alguno  de  los  departamentos  de  ciencias  natnralos  o  materadticas,  pi:^'rlo 
otopgdrsele  el  grado  de  bachiller  vocacional  en  ciencias,  con  especial  mcuciun  do  la 
materia  a  que  se  hubiere  dedicado. 
Departamento  para  Graduados. 

Adniiei6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A.  y  M.  C. — ^Un  afio  de  estudios  superiores. 
Dr.  Pil. — ^Tres  afios  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 
Departamento  de  Jurisprudencia. 

Admisi6n:  14  unidades,  6}  prescritas:  3  ingl6s,  2}  matemdticas,  1  historia. 
<Tra^Jo:  B.  L. — Curso  de  tres  afios. 
Departamento  de  Medicina. 

Admision:  Un  afio  de  estudio  do  colegio. 
Grado:  Dr.  Med. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Departamento  de  Ingenierla. 

Admi8i6n:  14  unidades,  7}  prescritas:  3  ingl^,  3}  matemdticas,  1  historia. 
Grados:  I.  Civ.,  I.  Mec,  I.  E16c.,  I.  M.  e  I.  Q. — Cursos  de  cuatro  anos    fsip. 
Gastos: 

Instrurcidn,  gratuita  en  el  colegio  y  departamentos  de  graduados  para  Ioj^  habi- 
tantes  de  Vixginia. 

En  el  coleg^io '^''^^ 

Departamento  para  graduados 75 

Departamentos  de  medicina  y  juxiBprudencia • 100 
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Gastoe — Continua.  / 

Departamentoe  de  ingenieria: 

Eetudiantes  de  Virginia $50 

Eetudiantes  de  fuera 100 

Peiifli6n  universitaria 40 

Para  los  de  Virginia,  en  el  eolegio  y  departamentoe  para  graduados ...  10 

Alimentaci6n,  en  los  refectorios  de  la  universidad,  por  mes 16. 50 

Alimentaci6n  fuera  de  la  univeraidad,  por  mes 15-20 

Alojamiento  en  los  dormitorioe  de  la  universidad 50- 100 

Alojamiento  fuera  de  la  universidad,  por  mes 5-25 

Gasto  total  por  ano 250-500 

Facultad,  73. 

Eetudiantes,  920,  de  los  cuales  5  son  extranjeros. 

Especmbnente  interesanU  -para  los  extranjeros. — La  universidad  de  Vii^ginia  debe  bu 
instalacion  a  Tomas  Jefferson,  y  la  memoria  e  ideales  de  este  gran  hombre  constituyen 
las  tradiriones  m^  preciadas  de  la  instituci6n.  Su  filosoffa  educadora  triunfia  adn  en 
muclias  partes  del  programa  y  organizaci6n. 

La  escuela  de  medicina  presta  facilidades  cspeciales  de  laboratorio  para  estudioe  de 
3nvestigaci6n.  El  hospital  y  el  dispensario  de  la  universidad  de  Virginia  procman 
instruccion  clfnica  y  en  combinaci6n  con  el  hospital  sostiene  la  universidad  una 
escuela  de  enfermeras. 

IF^IVEBSITT  OF  WASHINGTON,  SeatUe,  Washington,  cindad  de  295,226  habl- 
tantes.    Institucidn  mixta,  fundada  en  1861. 

Colegio  de  Artes  liberales,  para  aluranos  no  graduados. 
Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  11  o  12  prescritas:  3  ingl^  2\  matemiticas,  1  ciencias,  2 
idiomas,  1  historia,  \  geomctrla  del  espacio,  y  1  adicional  de  cienciaso  2  de  idiomas. 
Grado:  B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  aiios.    Incluye  estudioe  generales,  economfa  dom^ 
tica,  period  ismo,  economfa  bibliotecaria  y  comercio. 
Colegio  de  Ciencias. 
Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  11  prescritas:  3  ingl68,  3  matemdticas,  2  ciencias,  2  idiomaB, 

1  historia. 
Grados: 

B.  Q. — Curso  de  cuatro  ailoa. 

B.  C.  en  economfa  dom^stica. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios, 
Colegio  de  Educaci6n. 
Admb»i6n :  Como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  liberales. 
Grados: 

Bachiller  en  educaci6n. — Curso  de  cuatro  anoe. 

M.  A.  o  M.  C.  en  Educ. — Un  afio  de  estudios  superioree  al  grado  de  bachiller  en 
ciencias.  Se  otorgan  tambi^n  diplomas,  vdlidoe  en  todas  las  escuelas  publicas 
del  estado.  ^ 

Colegio  de  Ingenierfa. 
Admision:  15  unidades,  10  prescritas:  3  ingl6s,  3  matemdticae,  1  ciencias,  2  idiomae, 

1  historia. 
Grados: 

B.  C.  en  I.  Civ.,  en  I.  E16c.,  I.  Mec,  e  I.  Q. — Cursos  de  cuatro  afios. 

El  colegio  ofrece  adem^  otro  curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  cada  uno  de  sus 
departamentos  para  procurar  base  mAs  amplia  en  in8trucci6n  general  con  op- 
ci6n  simplemente  al  grado  de  bachiller  en  ciencias. 
M.  C.  en  I.  Civ.,  en  I.  El^c,  I.  Mec,  e  I.  Q. — Un  ano  de  estudios-superiores  al 

grado  de  bachiller;  tepis. 
I.  Civ.,  I.  El^c,  e  I.  Mec. — Estos  son  grados  profesionales  que  se  confieren,  a 
la  prosentaciun  de  una  tesis,  sin  necesidad  de  estudio  de  residencia,  a  aquellos 
que  hubieren  optado  el  grado  de  bachiller  y  de  maestro  y  tenido  imo  y  dos 
afios  respectivamente  de  labor  profesional. 
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Col^io  de  Bellas  Artee. 
Admisi6n:  Como  en  el  colegio  de  artes  liberales.    Para  el  curso  de  miisica  se  requiere 

UD  eetudio  anterior  de  cuatro  alios  en  mtisica. 
Grados: 

B.  Mds. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 

B .  Arq .— ^urso  de  cuatro  alios. 

CortiBcado  de  idoneidad  se  otorga  a  los  que  no  hubieren  llenado  los  requifiitos 

para  el  grado. 
Certificadode  idoneidad. — Curso  de  dos  afios  en  artes. 
Colej^o  de  Selvicultura. 

Admisi6n:  15  unidades,  11  prescritas,  como  en  el  colegio  de  cieneias,  excepto  que  se 

requiere  una  unidad  en  botdnica  en  lugar  de  la  de  quimica  o  biologla. 
Grados: 

B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 

M.  C.  en  Selv.^-UnAflo  de  estudios  posteriores  al  grado  de  bachiller. 
Estaci(5n  Maritima  Puget  Sound.    Funciona  solamente  en  verano  bajo  la  direccidn 
de  la  univereidad  de  Washington.    Situada  en  Friday  Harbor,  Wiishington, 
Admisi6n:  Conocimiento  de  la  biologla  maritima. 
Instruccion,  |10. 

Gastos  de  subsistencia  moderados  en  seis  semanas. 
Escuela  de  Derecho. 
•  Admisi6n:  Dos  afios  de  curso  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  L. — Cureo  de  tres  afios. 
Colegio  de  Minas. 
Admision:  15  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  ciencias. 

Grados:  ./ 

B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios  en  ciencia  general. 
B.  C.  en  ingenierla  de  minas. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
B.  C.  en  geologla  y  mineralogla. — Curso  de  cuatro  afioa. 
B.  C.  en  ingenierla  metaldrgica. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
B.  C.  en  ingenierla  carbonlfera  minera. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 
M.  C.  en  ingenierla  de  minas. — Un  ano  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 
I.  M.  e  I.  Met. — Grados  prolesionales  conferidos  sin  necesidad  de  estudio  de 
residencia,  a  la  presentaci6n  de  una  tesis,  a  los  que  hubieren  recibido  el 
grado  de  bachiller  y  desempefiado  alguna  labor  profesional  durante  tres  afios 
por  lo  menos. 
Colegio  de  Farmacia. 
Admision :  15  unidades,  9 J  prescritas:  3  ingles,  2  idiomas,  2i  matemdticas,  1  ciencias, 

1  historia. 
Grados: 

Q.  Farm. — Curso  de  dos  afios. 
B.  C. — Curso  de  cuatro  afios. 

M.  C.  en  Farm. — Un  auo  de  estudios  posteriores  al  grado  de  bachiller  en  cien- 
cias; tesis. 
E.^f'ucla  para  Graduados. 
AdmLsi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  caliUcado. 
Grados: 

M.  A.  0  M.  C. — Un  ano  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis. 

Dr.  Fil. — Tres  afios  por  lo  menos  de  estudios  superiores;  tesis.     Este  grado 
se  otorga  solamente  en  tres  departamentos:  quimica,  ingles  y  bottlnica. 
Gat?tos. 

Matrlcula |10 

Instruccidn  en  los  colegios  de  artes  liberales,  ciencias,  educaci6n,  inge- 
nierla, bellas  artes,  selvicultura  y  minas 20 

Colegio  de  jurisprudencia 65 
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GaBtos — Continiia. 

£6taci6a  marltima |10 

Aliinentaci6n  en  la  univereidad,  por  mes 17.59 

Alojamiento  en  la  universidad,  p<»r  ano 24 

Alojamiento  y  alimentaoion  fuera  de  la  universidad,  [)<>r  mes 23-:^ 

Gasto  anual  minimo 350 

Facultad,  194. 

Estudiantes,  3,616,  de  los  cuales  75  son  extranjeros. 

EspedalmenU  interesante  para  los  estudiantes  extranjeros. — Seattle  ea  el  centra  de  la 
industria  en  maderas  en  el  noroeste  y  pracura,  por  consiguiente,  amplia  ocasi6n  de 
chaervBi  el  lado  pT&ctico  de  la  selvicultura.  Pueden  encontrarse  ejemplos  de  cultivo 
y  manejo  de  lo8  boeqnes  en  las  propicdades  nacionales,  de  igual  manera  que  en  las 
que  posee  la  universidad  en  diversos  lugares  de  la  comarca.  El  programa  comprende 
eetudioe  especiales  de  Iob  bosques  y  labor  del  estado,  ingenieria  del  corte  de  madera, 
productos  de  la  selva,  et4^.,  y  ofrece  tambi^n  curBOs  en  dendrologfa,  Belvicaltutu, 
tecnologfa  de  la  madera,  ffsica  de  los  irboles  y  preeervaci6n  de  la  madera. 

Una  dotaci6n  de  130,000  de  la  fundaoi6n  Gatzert  permite  a  la  eacuela  de  educacion 
procurar  ensenanza  especial  a  loe  niAos  defectuosos. 

El  eetado  de  Wdshington  y  las  comarcas  adyacentes  ofrecen  admirable  ocasion  a 
lo6  estudiantes  de  la  escuela  de  minaa  para  familiarisaree  con  las  operaciones  metaliir- 
gicBa  y  mineras  y  con  las  ma(juinariad  para  minan. 

UNIVEBSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  Madison,  WiscoASin,  dndad  de  30,898  habitantes 
y  capital  de  Wisconsin.    Institucidn  concesionaria,  mixta,  tnndada  en  1848. 

Colegio  de  Letras  y  de  Ciencias,  para  alumnos  no  graduados. 
Adrtii8i6n:  14  unidadea,  6  prescritas:  2  ingl6s,  2  matemAticas,  2  idiomas. 
Grados: 

B.  A. — Curso  de  cuatro  afto?;  tesis,  o  estudios  especiales  con  informe. 
B.  Fil. — Curso  de  dus  ailos  en  filoeoffa  y  educaci6n  para  los  giaduadoe  en  escuela 
normal. 
Curso  de  Farmacia. 
Admisidn,  para  el  curso  de  dos  afios:  gTaduaci6n  en  high-school  aprobada.    Los 
estudiantes  no  graduados  de  18  aflos  por  lo  menos  y  que  presenten  prueba 
de  un  ano  de  high-school  y  expcriencia  prdctica,  pueden  tambi^n  ingrersar. 
Para  el  curso  de  cuatro  afios:  14  uuidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  letras  y  de 
ciencias. 
Grados: 

Farmac6utico — ^Curso  de  dos  afios. 
B.  C.  en  Farm. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos. 
Curso  de  Comercio. 
Admisi6n:  Los  estudiantes  que  hayan  llenado  los  requfsitoB  impnestos  para  el 

ingreso  al  colegio  de  letras  y  de  ciencias,  podrAn  ser  admitidos  a  este  curso. 
Grade:  B.  C.  en  Com. — Curso  de  cuatro  aflos;  tesis,  o  estudios  especiales  con  informe. 
Curso  de  Qufmica. 
AdmiBion:  Iguales  requisitos  a  los  del  colegio  de  letras  y  de  ciencias. 
Grado:  B.  C.  Q. — Curso  de  cuatro  anos;  tesis,  o  estudios  especiales  con  informe. 
Curso  de  Periodismo. 
Admiai6n:  Los  estudiantes  que  hayan  llenado  los  requisitos  para  ingreso  al  colegio 

de  letras  y  do  ciencia,  serAn  admitidos  a  este  curso. 
Grado:  B.  A.  en  Per. — Curso  de  cuatro  ailos;  tesis,  o  estudios  especiales  con  informe. 
Colegio  de  liiponieria. 
AdmL^ion:  14  unidades,  7^  u  8  prescritas:  2  ingles,  2^  o  3  matemdticas,  2  idiomas, 

1  ciencias. 
Grado:  B.  C.  (con  mcnrion  espocial  del  ramo  elegido). — Cuno  de  cuatro  ailoe  en 
ingenieria  civil,  mecanica,  el6ctrica,  quimica  o  de  minaa. 
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Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Admisi6n:  Dos  anoe  de  curao  de  colegio. 

Grado:  B.  L. — Cuno  de  tres  axkie  y  aeis  meses  por  lo  menos  de  pricticm  en  una 
oficina  de  derecho  acrediUda. 
Ool^o  de  Agricultura. 

Admiaidn:  14  imidades,  como  &i  el  colegio  de  letiaa  y  de  cienciaa. 
Grades: 

B.  C.  Asj. — CuiBO  de  cuatro  anoB  en  agricultura. 

B.  C.  en  ecoDomla  dom^tica. — Cutbo  de  cuatro  afios  en  economia  dom^tica. 
Titulo:  Graduado  en  Agricultura. — Curso  de  doe  anoa  &i  agricultura. 
Eficuela  de  Medicina. 

Adniifii6n:  Dos  afioe  de  eetudios  de  colegio.    La  eecuela  6frece  aolamente  Iob  dos 

primeros  afios  del  curso  de  medicina  y  no  confiere  giadoe. 
Diploma  de  Salubridad  Publica. — Curso  de  un  ano  en  aalubiidad  pdblica,  despuos) 
del  grado  de  Dr.  Med. 
Curso  para  la  inetniccidn  de  Maestros. 
Admiaida:  Dos  anoe  de  eatudio  de  colegio. 
Grado:  B.  A.  o  B.  C. 

Diploma:  Otoigado  a  la  tenninacidn  del  eetudio  piincixnl  y  de  curios  espeoialea 
en  filosofia,  educaci6n,  y  claaea  para  la  inatruccion  da  maestroa  en  los  diferentea 
departamentoe. 
Curso  Bibliotecario. 

Admisi6n:  Para  el  curso  independiente  bibliotecario  de  un  ano,  eximenes  de  o]K>f4i- 
ci6n  en  historia,  1  iteratura  general,  acontecimien  tos  corrientes  y  alemdn .    Ademas 
entre vista  personal. 
Certifioado  de  la  Escuela  Bibliotecaria. 

Admisidn:  Para  seguir  el  curso  bibliotecario,  96  boras  de  cr^dito  en  el  colegio  do 
letras  y  de  riencias.    Deben  presentarse  exdraenes  en  la  escuela  bibliotecaria. 
Grado:  B.  A.  y  certificado  de  la  escuela  bibliotecaria. 
Escuela  de  Mdsica. 

Admifli6n:  14  unidades,  como  en  el  colegio  de  letraa  y  de  cienciaa.    Ejecuciou  en 

piano  y  vioHn  y  facilidad  de  leer  la  musica. 
Grado:  Graduado  en  mdiica. — Curso *de  cuatro  afioe.     Se  otorga  un  certificado  a 
lo6  que  si^en  el  cursd  de  dos  anos  para  inspector  de  int^ica  en  laa  eecuelas  pu- 
blicas. 
Escuela  para  Graduados. 

Admisi6n:  Grado  de  bachiller  en  colegio  calificado. 
Grados: 

M.  A.,  M.  C.  y  M.  Fil. — Un  afio  de  estudios  superiorea. 

I.  Civ.,  I.  Mec,  I.  Elec,  I.  Q.  e  I.  M. — Un  afio  de  estudioe  superiores  en  inge- 
nierla  y  tenia.  Los  graduados  en  el  colegio  de  ingenieriarde  la  Univorsidad 
de  Wisconsin  pueden  recibir  tambi^n  el  grado  superior  de  ingenieria  sin 
estudio  de  reeidencia,  siempre  que  hayan  desempenado  labor  profetiional 
tree  afios  ocupando  durante  uno  de  ellos  cualquier  puesto  de  responsabilidad. 
Dr.  Fil. — ^Trea  afios  por  lo  menos  de  estudios  superiores  a  la  gradiiaoi6n;  tesis. 
Dr.  Sal.  pdblica. — Dos  afios  de  estudios  superiores  en  salubridad  publica,  para 
los  que  hubieren  optado  el  grado  de  Dr.  Med.  en  escuela  medica  calificada. 

Gaatoe. 

InBtrucci6n  (gratuita  para  los  ciudadanos  de  Wisconsin) !?  1 00 

Gastoe  incidentales 24 

Escuela  Bibliotecaria: 

L[istrucci6n  para  los  residentes  en  Wisconsin,  yor  rSn. 50 

Para  los  de  fuera,  por  ano 100 

Alojamiento  en  la  universidad 00  118 

Alimentaci6n  en  la  universidad,  porsemana ^-^ 
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Facultad,  651,  de  loe  cualcs  asibten  la  mitad  del  tiempo  aproximadamente  175  ayu- 

daiites  y  conferencistaa. 
Efttudiantes,  4,686,  de  los  cuaies  106  eon  de  naciones  extranjeras. 

EspecialnunU  interesante  para  los  eatudianlea  exiranjeros. — £1  cufbo  especial  en 
qufmica  eetd  arreglado  para  satiBfacer  las  afipiiacionee  de  aquelloe  que  desean  estudiar 
la  qufmica  como  medio  de  Bubsistencia,  e  incluye  claaes  generales  y  eepeciales  en 
qufmica  industrial,  agrfcola,  de  abonoe,  fisioldgica,  sanitaria  y  de  los  alimentoe.  £1 
estudio  del  primer  ano  ea  igual  para  todas  estas  materias.  ^ 

£1  eptudio  period  fstico  incluye  clases  para  familiarizar  al  alumno  con  las  condi- 
ciones  poUticas,  sociales  y  econ6mica8  de  actualidad,  y  con  la  literatura  propia  y 
extrana;  para  desarrollar  su  habilidad  de  escritor;  y  para  darle  la  infitnicci6n  tunica 
indb^pensable.  Se  ofrece  a  los  interesados  amplia  opoitunidad  para  la  piiictica  en 
period ismo  comercial  y  profesional. 

En  combinaciun  con  la  labor  del  colegio  de  agricultura,  debe  hacerse  menci^n 
oppccial  do  las  clascs  en  ganadaria,  productos  de  lecherla,  cria  de  vaoas  lecheras  y 
cptudio  del  tcrreno.  En  casi  todos  los  departamentos  hay  facilidades  para  estudios 
practicos  y  sc  mantienen  estrechas  relaciones  con  la  estacidn  experimental  del  Eetado. 

La  universidad  es  el  punto  culminante  del  sistema  de  educacidn  gratuita  de  Wib- 
consin ;  y  esta  enlazada  por  igual  a  las  high-schools  y  a  las  escuelas  primarias  y  secunda- 
rias  de  su  sistema.  M^  adn;  sostiene  la  universidad  las  relaciones  m&a  estrechas  con 
los  intoreses  del  estado  y  por  medio  de  su  vasta  labor  procura  instrucci^n  m^  completa 
a  tudo  el  pueblo. 

El  curso  de  farmacia  es  especialmente  completo,  siendo  la  universidad  una  de  las 
institucioncs  que  presta  atenci6n  m^  sistemdtica  a  sus  instalaciones  qufmicas. 

Los  cursos  de  ciencias  politicas,  economia  y  sociologfa  son  digno6  de  especial 
cion. 


sbcciOn  vn. 
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Tabla  1. —  UniverMadn  de  los  E8tado$. 
[Las  anl'vwridadts  maroadas  oon  asteriioo  Izidayen  eotogtos  de  mucfaica  7  acricultnra.} 


audadeL 


UniTerslty,  Ala , 

Tucson,  Alls 

Fayettevllle,  Ark. . . 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Boulder,  Cok> 

Gainesville,  Fla 

Athens,  Oa 

Moscow,  Idaho....:., 

UrbaDa,Ill , 

Bloomington,  Ind.... 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans. . .. . 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  RoasB,  La.  . . . 


Orono,  Me 

Ann  Arbor,  Mioh 

Minneapolis.  Minn. . . . 

Uniyo^ty ,  Miss 

Colombia,  Mo 

Missoula,  Mont 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

Reno,Nev 

Albaqaerque.N.  Mex. 

Chapel  HUl,  N.  C 

University,  N.  Dak... 

Athens,  Oiuo 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak.... 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah. 
Burlington,  Vt 


Institaciones. 


Charlottesville,  Va.. 

Seattle,  Wash : 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Madismi,Wis 

Laramie,  Wye 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona* 

University  of  Arkansas* 

University  of  California!* 

University  of  Colorado 

Universi^  of  Florid^ 

University  of  Georgia* 

University  of  Idaho* 

University  of  Illinois* 

Indiana  university 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kiemsas 

State  Universitv  of  Kentucky* 

Louisiana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Collie.* 

University  of  Maine* 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota* 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri* 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  Nebraska* 

University  of  Nevada* 

University  of  New  Mexico 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

University  of  North  Dakota... 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  State  University* 

Miami  University 

University  of  Oklahcnna 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  South  Carolina . . 

University  of  South  Dakota.. 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College.* 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  WaJuiington 

West  Vir^a  Unl  vcrdty* 

University  of  Wisconsin* 

University  of  Wyoming* 


Para 
hombres, 

para 

mujeres 

omixtas. 


Faeul- 
tadoo- 
legiada 
yprofe- 
slonal 


;>4 


Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 

Mix.. 
Hom. 
Hom. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 


Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix.. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix., 

Mix.. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix., 

Mix., 

MU.. 

Mix., 

Mix., 

Mix.. 

Mix.. 


Ilom , 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 


82 

38 

139 

457 

143 

10 

71 

73 

643 

170 

224 


loe 

84 


06 

354 

366 

32 

269 

46 

344 

41 

17 

62 

76 

44 

328 

48 

123 

113 

37 

61 

127 

171 

77 

109 

73 
177 
103 
623 

63 


Cole- 
giales, 
gradua- 
dosy 
profe- 
sio- 
nales. 


726 

123 

736 

6,929 

1,236 

296 

660 

406 

4,920 

1,927 

2,270 

8,336 

841 

707 


866 
6,620 

3,ni 

364 

2,726 

281 

8,064 

308 

90 

891 

668 

640 

8,829 

638 

1,101 

1,070 

623 

386 

952 

2,530 

1,246 

600 

919 
3,403 

672 
4,616 

170 


IngroBoa. 


$202,668 
243,064 
233,693 

3,499,467 
306,616 
171,109 
360,136 
362,119 

3,824,063 
878,266 
942,494 
632,483 
382,894 
382,263 


891,636 

3,177,860 

3,907,107 

116,086 

1,469,963 

169,414 

1,004,706 

192,823 

70,767 

237,027 

252,766 

278,819 

1,283,727 

185,418 

278,197 

207.979 

62,449 

140,586 

262,773 

871,386 

292,894 

270,767 

432,838 
601,238 
327,667 
3,969,476 
177,187 


Dota- 
ddn. 


$555,809 

10,500 

130,000 

6,626,220 


319,650 
371,202 
796,006 

^^ 

309,733 
151,000 
166,000 
818,311 


238,300 
040,284 

1,605,356 
700,000 

1,606,339 


786,556 
160,400 


•101,300 

1,706,698 

165,000 

985,070 

116,316 


6,600 


4a5,000 
2,605,000 


1,050,076 

3,119,174 

6,000,000 

116,104 

679,064 

60,861 


63716*— 19 14 
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Tabla  2. — ColegioM  de  mecdniea  y  de  agricultura  independientes  de  Uu  univertidadei  de 

lo$  Ettadoi. 


audad«. 


Instttofliones. 


Auborn,  Ala 

Fort  CoUins,  Colo. 
Btom,  Coim 


Newark.  Del.. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Axnea,  Iowa.  • . 


Hanliattaa,  Kans. 


Ooltofe  Pvk,  Md. 
Amherat, 


East  Landac  MWl 
AKriooltnnl 
Mias. 

Bozeman,  Moot. 
Duiliam,  N.  H.. 


J^Vw  IMUIVWHK,  XI.  4  .  « 

State  Collife,N.  Ms.  ^ 
We8tRatal|h,M.C.... 
Acioultuial  OoUece,  If 

BUllwa«v,Okla 

CorralUa,  One 


State  Ooltan,Fia..... 

Kingston,  u.  I 

Clemaon  Golkfi,  8.  0. 
Brooklnp,  B.  Dak. . . 


CoUflc>  Station,  Tex. 


Lrogan,  Utah.... 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Pullman,  Waab. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Colorado  State  Agrionltural 
College. 

Connectioat  Afrioultural  Col- 
lege. 

Delaware  College 

Purdue  Univeralty 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Meohanic  Arts. 

lUmsas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lece. 

Maryland  Agrloultoral  College. 

MaasachusettB  Agricultural 
College. 

Mtehigan  Agricultural  College. 

MiaslMippi  Afrieoltural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Montana  CoIImo  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Hai^pi^ire  CoUeee  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Rutgers  College 

New  MexLoo  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 

Oklahoma  Apicultural  and 
Mechanical  Collece. 

Oregon  State  Agrionltural  Col- 
lege. 

Pennsylvania  State  College.... 

Rhode  Island  State  Colleie 

Clemaon  Agricultural  College. . 

South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 

A^cuitural  College  of  Utah . . . 

Virgiida  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

State  College  of  Washington . . . 


hombm 
omixtas. 


MIX.  .  . a. 

Mix.... 
Mix.... 


Mix. 
Biix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 


Horn.... 
Mix.... 


Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix. 


Hom.. 
Mix... 


Hom. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 


Mix.... 
Mix.... 

Hom... 
Mix.... 


Hom... 


Mix.... 
Hom.... 


Mix. 


Cole- 
Faenl-  gialea, 
tadoo- 

togiada    dosy 
profe- 

sio- 


yprofe- 


^nal. 


78 
67 
27 
29 


183 

32 
61 

145 
68 

44 

47 

62 
84 

63 

16 

67 

181 

226 
31 
63 
48 

86 

63 

63 

180 


Dales. 


820 

534 

148 

150 
1,873 
8,001 

1,662 

314 

007 

1,440 
800 

115 

202 

430 
68 

687 

28^ 

645 

1,808 

1,028 
230 


\ 


366 


865 

467 
484 


8303,786 

244,654 

257,278 

102,641 

787,401 

1,250,653 

871,144 

184,960 
467,968 

566,287 
449,847 

260,061 

274,961 

405,906 
128,378 

265,407 

804,010 

-362,450 

712,784 

826,403 
183,881 
854,211 
393,578 

857,188 


640,5B 


Dota- 
et6n. 


82»4,500 

188,400 

136,000 

160,000 
340,000 
686,818 

491,746 

115,913 
361,000 

901,674 
239,787 

519,719 

050,000 

856,211 


125,000 
1,203,315 


aCB,U4 

50I,9U 

50,600 

U8,530 

887,844 


1,000 


143,060 
844,813 


7I7,9« 


TABiiA  3. — Eseu4la8  de  minoa  independientet  de  Uu  univirmdadti. 


audades. 

Instttucionfla. 

Para 

hombres 
omlxtsa. 

Faeul- 

tadeo- 

legiada. 

Oolegiib. 

fradna* 
doa. 

iBfreioa. 

Dota- 
ddB. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

i 

6 

7 

Golden.  Colo 

Colorado  School  of  lOiMi 

Michigan  CoUeceof  Mines 

Montana  State  Sehool  of  Mines. 
New  Mexico  School  of  Minei. . 
Oklahoma   State   School   of 

Mines. 
South  Dakota  State  Sehool  of 

Mines. 

Hom 

Hom 

Mix 

Mix 

Hom 

Mix 

21 

81 

7 

6 

7 

10 

809 

U8 

16 

16 

66 

45 

86,508 
88,887 
86,868 
86,000 

35,900 

Houghton,  Mieh 

Butte.  Mont 

Wilburion,  Okla. 

Rapid aty, 8.  Dak.... 

«     ^ 
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Tabla  4. — Escudag  Ucnoldgicaa  independientei  de  la  organiMoei&n  de  la$  urdvertidadei. 


andadM. 


1 

* 

Pasadena,  Gal.... 

Atlanta,  ua 

Chicago,  111 

Tflrre  Hanta,  Ind 
Boeton,  Mass 

Woroestar,  Mass. 

Hobokon,  N.  J... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

Potsdam,  N.  T.. 

Tioy,N.T 

Cleveland,  OUo.. 
Fhlladelpbia,  Pa. 
Pitubazf)i,Pa... 


InstitiMloofla. 


Para 
hombres 
omiztas. 


Facol- 
tadoo- 
Iflglada. 


Ootegia- 
leBy 


dos. 


Dota- 
ddn. 


Throop  College  of  Tedhnology . . 

Qeorguft  School  of  Technology . . 

Armour  Institute  of  TedhnoW 
ogy. 

Rose  Polyteoihnio  Institute.. . . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Teohnolo^. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tnte. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Polyteohnie  Institate  of 
Brooklyn. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Rensselaer  Polyteohnio  Insti- 
tute. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Sdenoe. 

Drexel  Institute 

Gamegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 


Horn. 
Horn. 
Horn. 

Horn. 


Horn. 

Honi. 

Horn. 

Horn. 

Horn. 

Horn. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 


SI 
N 

M 

21 
373 

60 


68 
886 
627 

208 
1,686 

6U 

824 


10 
68 

46 

60 
176 


104 

638 

631 
606 

i,ia 


rrs,2is 

188,641 
200,000 

40,948 
604,418 

160,738 

132,718 

188,118 

34,787 

314, 4a 

205,733 

05,188 

680,746 


8660,368 


1,600,000 

800,000 
2,874,467 

847,600 

876,000 

800,000 


1,868,933 
3,415,408 
8,000,001 


Tabla  5. — Oolegios  y  universidades  que  no  u  han  tnchiido  en  lae  ligUu  preeedentee  v 
^pu  garantiaan  a  loi  Oficina  de  EduoaaAn  14  unidadei  par  lo  menoe  eomo  requUUot  ae 
xngrteo  para  el  eureo  de  colegio. 


Gludades. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Do 

Oreensboro 

Marion , 

Montgomery 

St.  Beroard 

Spring  Hill , 

ABKAMBAfl. 

Arkadelphia 

ClarksviJla 

Gcmway 

Do 

CAUrOBMIA. 

Claremont 

LoB  An; 
Mills  Col 
Oakland 
Ban  Frai 

SanJoa^ 

Santa  Clan 

Wtaittler 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Bprtngi. 

Denver 

Oreeley..  •••••••« 


InstituotoMi. 


3 


Birmingham  College 

Howard  College 

Southern  University 

Judson  College 

Woman's  Couege  of  Alabama. 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Central  College 

Hendrix  College 

Pomona  College 

Ooddental  College 

Mills  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

St.  Ignatius  University 

College  of  the  PadOe 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

WUttier  College 

Colorado  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  .. 
State  Teaohen  College  of  Cok>- 
cadow 


Para 
hombres, 

para 
muJeres 
omixtas. 


Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
MuJ.. 
Mu}.. 
Hom. 
Hom. 


Mix. 
Mix. 
MuJ. 
Mix. 


Mix 

Mix.  .  •  .• 

MuJ 

Hom.... 
Hom.... 

Mix 

Horn.... 
Mix 


Mix.. 

Hom. 
Mix.. 


Faoul- 
tadoo- 
legiada 


yprofs- 
sionaL 


7 
0 
8 
13 
11 
14 
10 


IS 
4 
6 

9 


85 

9 
16 
24 
28 
16 


49 

7 

37 


Oole- 

giales, 
graduft* 
dosy 
profe- 
sio- 
nales. 


54 
112 

75 
148 
164 

30 

34 


261 
30 
57 

129 


466 

8U 
115 
66 
100 
138 
123 
106 


661 

46 


115,100 
28,210 
28,096 
80,320 
60,100 


47,295 

7,045 

84,283 


168,668 
48,686 
78,168 
40,000 


54,260 

874,200 

17,600 


119,816 


186,658 


Dota- 
dda* 


813,600 
97,000 
75,000 
20,000 
84,000 


19,100 
9,000 


800,000 


475,139 
.813,000 
486,310 


103,878 


150,000 


1,042,000 
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Tablb  5. — ColegvM  y  univenidadti  qus  no  m  han  ineluido  en  la$  lUtoB  preeedentes  y 
^  garaniuan  a  la  OJlchui  de  EduoaeiAn  14  tmidadti  par  lo  menot  como  reqmtiios  is 
%ngre§o  para  el  curso  de  colegio—GontuxoMcidn. 


CfaidftdM. 


COLORADO. 


University  Park. 
Westminster 


CO] 


Middletowa. 


DeLand... 
TaUahaasM. 


Winter  Park. 


Atlanta. 


Do. 


College  Park. 
Dahlonega. . 


Decatur 

Forsyth 

Gaines  viUe. 
Lagrange... 

Macon 

Do 

Oxford 

Rome 


IDAHO. 


Caldwell. 


Abingdon 

Aledo 

Bloomin^ton.. 
Bourbonnala.. 

Carlinvllle 

Carthage 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Bureka 

Ewing 

Galosburg 

Do 

Greenville 

Jackson  vlUa... 

Do 

Knox^ille 

Lake  Forest... 

Lebanon 

Konmoutti 

Mount  Carroll. 
NaperviUe.... 


,    icy 

lockford 

Rock  Island.. 
Upper  Alton. 
Wneaton 


InstitudocMt. 


University  of  Denver 
Westminster  College. 

Trinity  GoUeca 

Wesleyan  Umvenlty 


John  B.  StatBon  Univenlty . . . 
Florida    State    OoOege    tor 

Women. 
Rollins  College 


Atlanta  University  (paragente 

de  color). 
Morris  Brown  University  (para 

gente  de  color). 

Cox  College 

North    Georgia    Agrioultoral 

CoUese. 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  CoUeee 

Lagrange  CoUi^ 

Mercer  University 

Wesleyan  Female  College 

Emory  College 

Shorter  College 


College  of  Idaho. 


Hedding  College 

William  and  Vashtl  CoUege. . . 
DlinoLs  Wesleyan  Univeraty . . 

St.  Viator  College 

Blaidcbum  University 

Carthage  College 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 

Loyola  University 

James  MUlikln  Univenlty 

Snreka  College 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

I^mbard  College 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

Lake  Forest  College 

MeKendree  CoUege 

MonmoaUi  CoUeuro 

Frances  Shimer  School 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College . . . . 

Rockford  CoUege 

Augustana  College 

Shiu-tleff  CoUege 

WheatoD  Colk^ 


Para 
hombreSf 

para 

muleres 

omixtas. 


Mix. 
Mix. 


Horn... 


Mix. 
MuJ. 

Mix. 


Mix. 

Mix. 

MuJ. 
Mix. 


MuJ.. 
Mu.. 

Mu].. 
Hom. 
Muj.. 
Hom. 
MuJ.. 


Mix. 


Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Horn. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Hom. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
MuJ.. 
Mu].. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
MuJ.. 
Mix.. 
Hom. 
Muj.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 


FkooI- 
tadeo- 
legiada 


y  profe- 
slonal 


131 
T 


S7 


37 
U 


10 

8 

16 
13 

10 
25 
15 

12 
20 
12 
14 
13 


10 


8 
8 

22 
19 

8 

8 
81 
26 
129 
66 
16 

7 

22 
17 

6 
12 
IS 

8 
90 

6 
1€ 

7 

9 

8 
27 
17 

8 
U 


Cole- 

gradnaF 

dosy 

prola- 

sio- 

nales. 


779 
19 


413 


224 
279 

96 


44 

24 

63 
112 

163 
lff7 
202 
60 
341 
193 
234 
218 


16 


50 

60 

S22 

UO 

83 

73 

672 

828 

603 

818 

06 

U 

825 

164 

94 

181 

166 

61 


78 


86 

157 

21 
188 


56 
81 


8^,478 


216,484 


07,928 
96,988 

67,006 


68,927 


25,060 

97,046 
56,000 

161,816 
20,200 
65,304 

177,638 
36,988 
89,500 


16,382 


12,404 
19,500 
79,327 
120,000 
10,276 
28,14» 


10,610 


100,8a 
26,478 
10,706 

164,487 
86,834 
29,991 
10,712 
96,827 
46,720 

225,  OW 
80;Q28 
46,996 
81,671 
86,860 
40,687 
79,779 
83,267 
19,976 
74.868 


Dota- 
cifin. 


8437,000 


i,m,^ 

2»187;i90 


886,539 
230,871 


lft7,568 


6,000 

28,000 
400,000 

80,000 
SU,7U 


26,000 


186,440 
138,000 
880,126 


107,000 


i»no,oo6 


1,606 
177,975 

10,000 
418, »« 
381,000 

10.000 
886,717 
104, 1K2 
6,000 
180,(0 
188,180 
282,977 

80,008 
384,776 


186,00 
432,  m 
177,638 
300,138 


TABLAS  ESTADfBTIGAS  PABA  SL  ANO  D£  19L4. 
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Tabla.  5. — CoUgio§  y  univerndade$  que  no  m  han  incMdo  en  la$  luUu  preeedente»  y 
fu«  garantuan  a  la  Ofdna  de  EdueaeiAn  14  wmdadn  por  Iq  tngnot  camo  nquiaUoi  a$ 
tngreto  para  d  cuno  ae  colegio~-C<mtmaau66n. 


CiadadM. 


T 


hombrei, 

muJeree 
omuctea. 


tadoo- 


y  profe- 


Cole- 

greduA- 

dosy 

profe- 

slo- 

nalw. 


Dota- 
eldn. 


INDIAXA. 


CoHegBvUIe.... 
Orawxordsvllle. 

E^lham 

FrankUzL 

Ooshen 

OrMncAStte... 

Hanover 

Indianapolis.. 

Do 

Moons  Hm... 
Noire  Dame.. 


Bt.Melnnd. 
Upland 


IOWA. 


Cedar  FaOi.. 
Oedar  BapidB. 
dlntan 


I>e8MoliMe. 

Do 

Dubaqoa. . 
Fairfield... 
Fayette.... 
Ormnell.... 


Hopklnton. 

Indlanola 

Iowa  Falls 

Hoont  Pleasant. 
Hoant  Vemoo.. 

Oskalooaa 

PWla. 

SloaxCI^ 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

Toledo 

Unlrersfty  Ptek. 


AtohlBoa.... 
Baldwin.... 
Emporia.... 
Highland... 

Hoiton 

Lindsborg. . 
ICcPhersoo.. 

Ottawa 

St.  Marys... 

Sallna 

Sterling 

Topeka 

Wl^ta..... 

Do 

Winfield.... 


KSMTDCCT. 


Bowline  Oreen., 
Danyflle , 


St.  Joseph's  CoUecB 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College 

Franklin  College 

Ooshen  Colleee 

De  Pauw  University , 

Hanover  College 

Botler  College 

Indiana  Central  University..., 

MoorsB  Hill  College 

Bt.  ICuy's  CoUege  and  Aoad- 
emj. 

St.  Afoinrad  CollefB 

Taylor  University 


Horn.. 
Horn.. 
Mix... 
Mix... 
Mix... 
Mix... 
Mix.., 
Mix... 
Mix... 
Mix... 
MuJ... 


Horn.... 
Mix...., 


Iowa  State  Teadiers  CoOefi. 

Coe  College 

Wartbnrg  CoUegs 

Lather  CoUece 

Des  Moines  CoUege 


Georgetown.  ••••••••■  < 

Glasgow*  •  ••••»•••••«•• 


Drake  University. 

Dabaqne  College 

Parsons  CoUege 

Upper  Iowa  tjniversity 

GrinneU  CoUege 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  CoUege 

EUsworth  College 

Iowa  Wesle3ran  CoUege 

ComeU  CoUege 

FennCoUese 

Central  University  of  lowm. . 

MominjBide  CoUege 

Bnena  vista  CoUege 

Tabor  CoUege 

Leander  Clark  CoUege 

Central  HoUnen  Umverstty. 


Midland  CoUege 

Baker  Univerfflty 

College  of  Emporia. 

Highland  CoUege 

CampbeU  C(^ege 

Bethany  College 

McPherson  College 

Ottawa  University. 

Saint  Mary's  CoUege 

Kansas  Wesleyan  uniwflity. 

Cooper  CoUege 

Washburn  CoUege 

Fairmount  CoUege 

Friends  Universtty 

Sooth  western  College 

Berea  CoUege. 

Ogden  CoUece 

Central  Unversity  of 
Kentucky. 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  CoUege ••••., 


Mix... 
Mix... 

Horn.. 

Hom.. 

Mix... 

Mbc... 

Hom.. 

Mix.. ..4 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix.....] 

Hix 

Mit 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix.. 


^*  •  •  *  « 


Mix.... 
Mix.... 

Mix 

Mix.... 

Mix 

Mix.... 
Mix.... 
Mix.... 
Hom. . .  ■ 
Mix.... 
Mix.... 
Mix.... 

Mix 

Mix 

Mix.... 


Mix.... 

Hom... 
Hom. . . 


Mix. 
MuJ. 


9 
U 
30 
14 
13 
36 
10 
10 
38 
10 
18 

17 
0 


0 
16 
13 
30 
18 
13 
11 
33 
14 
16 
16 
16 
34 
14 
10 
31 
11 

7 
11 
18 


11 
14 
17 
7 
7 
IS 
14 
13 
30 
6 
11 
64 
16 
16 
10 


8 

6 

IS 

11 
8 


118 

830 

847 

176 

78 

716 

336 

410 

77 

60 

146 

170 
06 


1,667 


S3 

130 

303 

864 

167 

113 

149 

603 

38 

373 

79 

196 

879 

141 

73 

386 

64 

10 

77 

46 


70 

819 

163 

36 

39 

97 

68 

160 

64 

134 

107 

406 

166 

383 

361 


104 
36 

96 

180 
30 


8144,000 
60,733 

100,168 
68,828 
48,680 

103,159 
33,756 
48,663 


$100,000 

764,737 
460,438 

340,000 

60,000 

1,301,526 

189,014 

894,964 


16,566 


70,000 


80,300 
<  83,963 


833,087 
66,193 
19,960 
84,974 
46,160 

186,530 

304,400 
37,870 
36,019 

136,348 
16,003 
41,434 
38,176 
38,083 

112,118 
83,410 
19,193 
64,879 
18,396 
7,766 
39,609 
38,189 


33,600 
46,463 
86,649 
4,943 
14,630 
0,176 
16,007 
38^467 


16,969 
16,643 
74,188 
33,770 
n,790 
17;  939 


MO*  846 

8,760 

84,684 

43,109 
6^000 


710,000 
8,803 
378,983 
160,000 
707^866 
160,000 
336,401 
310,000 
1,301,400 
165,523 
366,110 


368,160 
639,438 
330,000 
101,399 
400,000 
36,00 
87,600 


86,000 
337^686 
113,000 

40,000 


77,768 

80,000 

381,341 


71,600 
115,814 
363,611 
114,906 
177,341 
130,000 


1,183,394 
300,000 
608,000 

367,918 
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Tabla  5. — ColegioB  y  univerndade$  que  no  u  han  induido  en  las  littas  precederUes  y 
que  garantigan  a  la  Ofidna  de  EduoadSn  14  unidades  par  lo  wunot  eomo  retmmtoM  de 
xngreso  para  el  airso  de  ooUgv>-Con^mu^6n, 


CiudMlei. 


Institudflnet. 


Pan 

homlms, 

pare 

muJeres 

omixtas. 


Faeul- 
tadoo- 
kglada 
y  profe- 
sional 


Gole- 
KialeB, 
gradna- 
dosy 
profe- 
sio- 
nales. 


I>ota- 
cidn. 


KENTUCKY— oontinued. 


Hopkixisville. 
Lexington.... 

Do 

Louisville 

RussellvUle.. 

St.  Mary 

Winchester.. 


LOXTDUirA. 


Clinton 

ICansfield.... 

New  Orleaoa. 

Do 


MAINS. 


Brmuwick.. 
Lewiston.... 
Van  Buren.. 
Waterville.. 


MABTLAMD. 


Annapolis.. 

Baltimore., 

Do 


Do 

Chestertown. 
ElUcott  aty. 
£mmltsburg. 

Frederick 

Westminster. 


MASSAGBVi 


Amherst. 

Boston. . . 

Norton... 

Wellcsley 

Williamsto' 

Worcester 


Adrian..... 

Albion 

Alma 

Detroit 

Hillsdale... 
Holland.... 
Kalamazoo. 
Olivet 


MINKIflOTA. 


Albert  Lea. . 
CollegevUle.. 
liinncapoUs. 
Northfield... 

Do , 

Bt.  I'aul 

F>o 

Bt.  I'etcr 


Bethel  Female  College 

Transylvania  College 

Hamilton  College 

University  of  Louisville 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  CoUege 

Kentooky  Wesleyaa  College. 


Silliman  Collegiate  Institute.. 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Loyola  University 

New   Orleans   University 
(pare  gente  de  color). 


Mo].. 
Muj.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 

Horn. 
Hom. 
Mix.. 


Bowdoin  College... 

Bates  College 

Van  Buren  College. 
Colby  College.. 7... 


St.  John's  CoUege 

Loyola  College 

Morean  College  (pare  gente  de 

color). 
Mount  St.  Joseph's  CoUsce 

Washington  CollegeTTrr: 

Rock  HDl  CoUege 

Mount  St.  Marjr's  OtllMce . .     . . 

Hood  CoUege.... ...rr^... 

Western  Maryland  OoUege. . . . 


Amherst  College 

Boston  University 

Wheaton  OoUege 

WeUesley  College 

WUUams  CJoUege 

College  of  the  Holy  Ooss. 


Adrian  OoUege 

Albion  College 

Alma  CoUege 

University  of  Detroit. 

HUlsdale  CoUege 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  CoUege . . . 
OUvet  CoUege 


Albert  Lea  CoUege 

St.  John's  University 

Augsburg  Seminary.. ........ 

Carleton  College • 

St.  Olaf  CoUege 

Hsmline  University 

Macalester  CoUege 

Gustavus  Adolphus  CoUege. . 


Winona |  College  of  Saint  Teren 


MuJ.. 
Miy.. 
Uom.. 
Mix.. 


Horn.. 
Mix.. 
Horn., 
Mix.. 


Horn.. 
Horn.. 
Mix.. 


Horn.. 

Mix.. 

Horn., 

Horn.. 

MuJ.. 

Mix.. 


Horn 

Mix. 
MuJ. 
MuJ. 
Hom 
Hom 


Mix. 
Mix. 
MU. 
Hom 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 

Muj. 
Horn 
Horn 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix- 
Mix. 
Muj. 


2 

7 

SI 

128 

4 
6 
7 


6 

4 

19 

8 


86 

30 

5 

26 


12 
7 
6 

8 

7 
10 
28 

9 
18 


44 

170 
22 

142 
64 
80 


20 
17 
18 
88 

18 
18 
16 
86 


10 
89 
16 
30 
17 
28 
20 
18 
30 


16 

80 


492 
22 
22 
60 


76 
29 

139 
10 


428 


40 
410 


112 

00 


82 
60 

161 
90 

172 


416 
1,827 

163 
1,391 

495 

686 


100 
866 
147 
143 
277 
179 


224 


14 
106 

67 
899 
833 
381 
256 
126 

50 


810,000 
42,000 
80,264 
79,250 
12,490 


26,021 


19,100 
16,650 


19,603 


147,808 
80,827 
49,000 
87,742 


87,800 
40,860 
80,982 

28,000 
48,641 


87,267 
61,726 


227,838 
218,374 
182,984 
609,972 
260,979 
187,596 


26,880 
68,507 
47,919 


68,800 


82,19i 


36,000 


k ••••• 


I^S10^8» 
»4,60i 


66^188 


81,748 
42^890 


28,886 
71,146 
16,348 
128,688 
93,433 
67,606 
66,583 
29,426 
71,600 


40,000 
80,000 


X 776^468 

1,001,007 

896,310 

2,066,266 

1,683,810 


406,000 


816,060 


888, 97R 
112,382 


60,066 


TABUkB  SSTADISTICAS  PASA.  EL  ANO  DB  1914. 
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Tabla  5. — ColegioB  y  univerndades  que  no  se  han  induido  en  Uu  liatOM  precedenUs  y 
<pie  ganxntiMan  a  la  Ofidna  de  Eduiaa&n  14  umdadu  por  lo  fnenos  como  nquititos  ck 
vnffreso  para  d  eurto  at  oaZ^^^o— Oontinuacidii. 


GindadM. 


InstitucianM. 


Para 
hombres. 

para 

mujeres 

omixtas. 


Faool- 
tadoo- 
legiada 
yprola- 
sional. 


Cole- 

gTBdlUlF 

doty 
pfoi»- 


Dota- 
eidn. 


Brcwkbaven. 

Clinton 

Colombiu... 


Grenada. 
Jackson.. 
Meridian. 


MBBOUBL 


AJbany... 
Oainoron.. 

Oanton 

Cohunbia. 
Fayette... 
Faiton.... 

Do.... 
Lexington. 

Do.... 


Liberty..., 
Marshall... 

Mexico 

MorrisviUe. 
Parkville... 
Bi.  ChariaB. 


Bt.LoPig... 
Springfield. 

T^kio 

Warrenton. 


KEBRASM- 


BaDenie 

Bethany 

OoIkgeView. 


Crete. 

SEastJngs 

Omaha 

Do 

University  Place. 


York. 


KEW  JBX8ET. 


GoDTent  StatioQ. 

Jersey  city 

Kenilworth 

New  Bninswick. 
Boath  Orange... 


NEW  TORE. 


Albany, 


Alfred 

Annandale. 

Aurora 

Brooklyn.. 

Do 

Buflalo.... 

Canton 

Clinton... . 

Elmira 

Qaneva.... 
Hamiltoo.. 


WMtworth  College  for  Women 

Mississippi  Collie 

Mississippi   Industrial  Insti- 
tute and  College. 

Grenada  College 

MillsKw  College 

Meridian  College 

Palmer  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Christian  University 

Stephens  Collie 

Central  College 

Bynodlcal  College  for  Girls 

Westminster  College 

Central  Female  College 

Lextngton  College  \xx  Young 
Women. 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Hardin  College 

Boarritt-MoniBville  College . . . . 

Park  College 

Llndenwood  C<dlege  for 
Women. 

Christian  Brothers  College 

Drury  College 

TarkioCoU«e 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

Bellevue  CollegB 

Cotner  Univernty 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Hastings  Cofiege 

Creighton  University 

University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska     Wesleyan     Uni- 

versity. 
York  College 

College  of  St.  Elisabeth 

St.  Peter's  College 

UpsalaCoU^e 

Butgers  College 

Seton  Hall  C<dlege 


New  York  State  College  for 
Teaehers. 

Alfred  University 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Wells  CoUett 

Adelphi  CoOege 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Canistos  College 

St.  Lawrence  Universi^ 

Hamilton  College 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Keoka  College , 


Moj. 
Horn 
Muj. 

Muj. 
Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 

Muj. 
Mix. 
Muj. 
Hom 
Muj. 
Muj. 

Horn 
Mix. 

Muj. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Muj. 

Hom 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 


Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 

Muj. 
Hom 
MLx. 
Hom 
Hom 


Mix.. 

MU.. 
Mix.. 

Mm.. 

Mix.. 

Hom. 
Hom. 
MU.. 

Horn. 
Muj.. 
Mix.. 
Hom. 
MU.. 


8 
12 
49 

7 
10 
U 


8 
11 
10 
10 
11 

7 
10 

7 
16 

26 
12 
10 

8 
13 

7 

20 

16 

11 

0 


20 
83 

0 
14 

7 

106 

23 

19 

U 


24 
U 
13 
34 

10 
11 
34 
20 
20 
24 
46 
8 


18 
823 

679 

47 
1S8 
266 


28 
74 
62 
38 

146 
24 
00 
30 

124 

246 

90 

68 

108 

254 

28 


116 
116 


79 
406 

97 
125 

98 


82 
413 


10 

103 

8 

TO 

6 

13 

62 

420 

9 

123 

491 

166 

44 

197 

424 

50 

116 

478 

200 

234 

200 

449 

29 


861,293 
156,667 

27,280 
89,049 


10,555 
14,419 
15,360 
35,500 
45,354 
30,837 
27,273 
32,582 
22,750 

84,047 
33,345 
42,532 
21,783 
82,146 
26,375 

23,114 
61,550 
46,923 
21,942 


36,156 
64,900 
47,585 
31,059 
24,970 
262,663 
13,500 
64,051 

13,319 


8126,000 


447,997 


50,009 
143,000 
200,000 

36,000 


222,556 

67,824 
20,000 

863,086 

193,688 

86,750 

60,000 

463,870 

22,000 


800,000 

109,084 
190,000 


15, 094 


279,800 

201,142 

2,750,000 


286,666 

74,000 


20,000 

13,230 

404,440 


865,215 


107,500 

41,023 
43,802 

145,329 
45,381 
12,237 
18,796 

132,133 

119,871 
73,973 
77,322 

150,383 
87,102 


391,413 

98,000 

364,200 

156,566 

42,700 


749,571 

1,150,000 

119,780 

750,734 

1,765,000 

47,640 
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FACIUDADE8  PAB4  LOS  BBTUIMAinSS  KXTBAWJEBOii, 


Tabla.  5. — CoUgiM  y  unioenidadeB  qiu  mo  m 
qv£  ganntiaan  c  la  OMelma  de  Siuiaeidn  14 
vngrtMO  para  d  euno  ae  eoUgi(>-~Qaatinvmrifm 


mdMo  ea  In  Utin 
la 


i 


MBW  TOBX< 


NewRodMlli 
New  York... 

Do 

D 

Do 

Nia^ra...... 

PoughJcMpda 

Rochester 

fit.  B 

Scbenectody 
BfTBCuse — 

NOB' 

Charlotte. 

Dav{d<Min 

Durham 

Elou(^ollo0i 

Orwn^boro.  .• 

Raleigh 

iJo 

Red  Bpringi 

Wake  Forert 

WiDston-Balam 

NORTH  DAKOBl. 

Fwgo 

Jamestown. 

University 

OBIO. 

Akron 

Alllanoe. •— . 

Ashland..*.  •••»•••« 
Berea«  ....•••••«•«• 
BIufftOB.  ...«.••... 
OadarrlD^ . . .  ^ . ... 

Qeveland 

I     

Oolumbus 

Davton 

Peflanoe 

Pelawvs 

Vhidla7.....r 

Gambler 

Oranville 

Hiram 

Lebanon 

Marietta 

New  Athens 

New  Concord 

Oberlln 

Oxford 

l>o 

Painesville 

Rio  Grande 

Bpringaeid 

Tlffln 

Toledo 

Do 

Wester  ville 

Wooster 

YaUow  Springi 


CoUaeeof  New  RodMlla. 

CoUei^  of  tile  City  of  Now 

York. 

Fordliam  Univorsitv 

Hunter  CoUege  of  tlwClty  of 

Now  York. 

Manhattan  CoUen 

Niagara  University 

VasaarColle0s 

University  of  Rodieotor 

8.  Bonaventmo^  CoUofi 

Union  University 

Syracuse  Unlvornty 


Pan 


ma, 

o 


Mnj. 


Biddle  Univonlty  (para  footo 

de  c<4or). 

I  >avidson  C(dJees. 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women. 

Meredith  CoUage 

Shaw  University  (para  gente 

de  color). 
Southern  rresbyterlan  College. 

Wake  Forest  (College 

Salem  Academy  and  (3oUege. . 


Fargo  GoUega 

Jamestown  CoUofs 
Wesley  CoUofo.... 


Municipal  Uni^wiity  ofAkron 

Mount  umon  College 

Ashland  (College 

Baldwin-Wallace  CoUege 

Bluflton  Colloge 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xavior  Collpjre 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  university.., 

Capital  University 

St.  Mary  College 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Weslevan  University. .. 

Findlay  CoDoge 

Kenvon  College 

Denlson  University 

Hiram  College 

Lebanon  University 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  CoUoge 

Muskingum  College 

OU^rlin  College 

Oxford  College  for  Women. . . 
Western  College  for  Women . . 

Lake  Erie  College 

Rio  Qrande  College 

WittenbA-g  College 

Heidelberg  University 

St.  John's  University 

Toledo  University 

Otterbein  University. 

College  of  Wooster 

AntiochCoUefB 


MuJ. 

Horn 
Ham 
MuJ. 
Mix. 
Ham. 
Horn. 
Mix. 


Horn. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 

Muj.. 
MuJ.. 
Mix.. 

MuJ.. 
Hom. 
Mu^.. 


Mix 

Mix 
Mix 


Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Bfix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Hom. 
Hom. 
Mix.. 
Honf. 
Hom. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Horn. 
Mix-.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
MuJ.. 
MuJ.. 
MuJ.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Hom. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 
Mix.. 


m 


U7 

15 

13 

lOB 

t9 

21 

M 

sn 


u 

16 
33 
16 
8 
18 
30 

11 
30 
IS 


15 

23 

2 


18 

ao 

6 
17 
11 

7 

9 

9 
228 
10 
13 
14 
47 
14 
18 
80 
22 

8 
16 

0 
10 
61 
12 
27 
24 

4 
31 
27 
84 
82 
22 
42 
10 


gf»los^ 


1,401 


I, 


169 
1,077 


186 

881 
2.71 


184 

335 
450 
298 
50 
240 
117 


467 
119 


157 
64 

87 


196 

221 

67 

172 

46 

47 

50 

68 

1,827 

106 

36 

218 

830 

62 

183 

470 

207 

20 


78 
260 
1,007 
161 
841 
110 

82 
416 
102 

66 
219 
218 
443 

68 


6121, 

4«, 


45,387 

30,000 

1,003,088 

128,164 

30,176 

123,016 

429,004 


64,177 

104,806 

00,008 

87,531 

78,  sn 

63,677 

47,230 

60,300 

118,367 


88,200 
88,401 
30,278 


00 


HI 

26 

7 

25 

61 


19 


82 
129 

29 

00 
HI 

40 
6 

42 
0 

63 


00 
90 
00 
9 
93 
06 
16 
20 
5t 
142 
10 


044 


770 
453 
747 
883 
087 


271 

174 


841 
318 


940 
700 
866 

196 
080 


100 
000 

033 
400 
444 
553 

980 


1,617,257 

l,666,5n 

27,000 

836,181 


1.391,849 

80,SOO 

106,609 

118,074 

38,170 


455, 
170, 


108,009 
130,000 


»7, 


408,537 
81,080 
81,ltt 


180,713 

8,4»,081 

40,169 


198.977 
1,011,902 

uo;ooo 

600,002 
755,000 
272,476 


45,000 
130,000 
8,886  070 


280,01 

280,430 

80.088 


8^ 


250,000 
1,144,436 

113,168 
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Tabla  6. — Colegioi  y  universidades  que  no  u  han  ttiduido  en  Uu  litUu  precedents  y 
^  garantizan  a  h  Ofidna  de  Educad&n  14  unidades  par  lo  mena  eomo  requieitoe  ae 
tngreeo  para  el  cureo  de  co^^^io— Coiiitixiuaci6n« 


dndadet. 


Institudonet. 


Para 
hombna, 

pant 

muioxes 

omixtas. 


Faool- 

tadoo- 

iBgiada 

yprofe- 

sional. 


Oole- 

gfdvar 

dosy 

prof»- 

sio- 

nalet. 


Dot»- 
ddn. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oathiie 

Ktaigflfll 

Albany.. .... 

Ponst  QtOf%m 
McMlimyllla. 

Newbarg 

Porthnd 

Satem... 

ran 

Alkntomi 

Do 

AmxvUD^ 

Beatty , 

B«aver  Falls , 

Bethlehem 

Do 

GarUsla. 

ChamberibiRt . .  ^ . . 

CoUeflBvlIla. 

Easton 

Oettysburs. , 

OreaBville. 

Grove  City 

Hayerford. , 

Huntiiigdoii. .—.... . 

Lancaster , 

LewisftoBL 

Linooln  Univeraty., 

lieadYille 

HyerstowA 

New  WOminetaB. . . 
Fhjladetphia 

Plttsbnri^. ......... 

Do 

De 

BelinseroTe 

Swartnmote 

VillanoTa 

Washington. , 

Waynesburf 

EHODK  laLAITD. 

ProTideaoe 

SOVTH  CAEOUNA. 

Columbia 

Greenwood 

Orangeburg 

Spartanburg 

Do 


Methodist  University  of  OUa- 

homa. 
Kfaigflshtr  CoUecft. 

Albany  College 

Fadflc  University 

McMlnnville  College 

Pacific  College 

Reed  College 

Willamette  University 


Allentown  College  for  Women. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

8t.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  CoUe^ 

Moravian  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

D  icnnson  College 

Wilson  College 

Pexmsylvania  Military  College. 

Ursinus  CoUeee 

Lafayette  Cidlege 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  Citv  College 

Ha  veribra  College 

Juniata  College 

FrankUn  and  Marshall  College . 

Bncknell  University 

Lincoln  University  (para^ente 
de  color). 

AUe^ieny  College 

Albri^t  College 

Westminster  CoUega 

La  Salle  College 

Temple  University 

Duquesne  CoUege  of  the  Holy 
Gnost. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

University  of  Pittsburg 

Susquehanna  University 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  Colleee 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lecre 

Waynesburg  College 

Brown  University 


Benedict  College  (para  gente 

de'0(4or). 

Lander  Colless 

Clafiin  University  (para  gente 

de  color). 

Converse  College 

Woffoid  CoUeca 


Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 
MU. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 

MuJ. 
Horn 
Mix. 
Horn 
Mix. 
Sam 
Vuj. 

Mix. 

MuJ. 
Horn 
Mix. 
Hom 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Horn 
Mix. 
Horn 
Mix. 
Horn 

Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 
Horn 
Mix. 
Hom 

MoJ. 

Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Hom 
Hom 

Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 

MnJ. 
Mix. 

MuJ 


• 
8 


10 
16 
10 
12 

ao 

44 


12 
14 
11 
10 
15 
8 

25 
80 
15 
17 
50 
28 
0 
18 
22 
14 
17 
27 
12 

24 
10 
16 
17 
188 
28 

19 


14 
44 

28 

18 

10 


84 


16 

10 

5 

25 
15 


n 

17 


87 
86 
80 
48 
184 
819 


127 
178 
164 
126 
186 
51 
66 

861 
168 

90 
170 
5S0 
287 

78 
221 
176 
UO 
802 
481 
104 

418 
88 

171 

60 

1,402 

68 

76 

2,512 
lOB 
420 
128 


70 


141 

164 
82 

182 
884 


818,887 
19,410 


18,490 

27,768 
28,176 
19,500 
68,383 
75,000 


12,728 

fi,oeo 

10,287 


r5,ooo 

149,912 


200,818 

287,926 

60,340 

65,000 

8,000,000 

500,000 


289,138 
57,390 


8,101 
45,738 
48,000 

82,071 
82,610 


204,000 

115,000 

83,000 

778,868 
71,478 


66,946 

181,856 

70,588 

44,619 

128,918 

165,245 

58,639 

89,894 

117,582 

50,052 

84,010 
44,878 
68,014 


tt2,100 

621,986 

417,843 

61,000 

81,802 

1«  076, 948 

188,250 

884,466 


649,784 

745,497 

'<85,'806 


182,089 
85,000 

64,005 

a?,  167 
48,150 


118,440 

82,104 


40,000 

522,069 

66,000 
1,615,164 


n,: 


58,110 

77,188 
47,675 


887,699 
86,050 

4,276,98i 

140,008 
6,108 

4o;ooo 

69,251 
188,154 
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Tabla  5. — Colegiot  y  tadoenidadei  qus  no  $$  han  mduido  en  Uu  liMta$  preeedenUi  « 
(pie  fforantUan  a  la  Ofielna  de  Eduiaei&n  14  vntdadst  par  h  menm  eomo  reqmmtat  m 
xngreto  para  el  curto  de  cofeyio-— Contimiftridn  ■ 


Pan 

hombns, 


muJerM 
omuEtM. 


tadoo- 


ISS^. 


Cole- 


doay 
sk). 


2 


SOUTH  DAKOTA* 


Huron 

HitchoD.... 
Redflold... 
Bioax  Fans. 
Yankton... 


TENNZ8SKS. 


Bristol 

Chattanooga. 
ClarksvUle.. 


Greene  ville.... 

Jaolcson , 

Jefferson  City. 
Knoxvflle. . . . , 


Lebanon 

Mary  ville.... 

Memphis 

Milligan 

Murfreesboro. 
Nashville.... 


Bewanee 

Washington  College. 

TKXAI. 


Abflene , 

Belton , 

Brownwood.. 
Fort  Worth., 
Georgetown. , 
Houston...., 
Ban  Antonio. 

Sherman 

Tehuacana... 

Waco 

Waxahachla. 


VERMONT. 


Kiddlcbury. 
Northficld.. 
WlnoosW . . . 


VIKOINIA. 


Abingdon 

Do 

Ashland 

Bridge  water 

Bristol 

Emory 

Ham  pden-BIdney . 

Hollins 

Lexington , 


Manassas •••« 

Richmond.. •••••, 
Do , 


RoanokB.... 

Balcm 

Do 

Sweet  Briar. 


Haron  ConMs^ 

Dakota  WesMyan  UnlTWitty . 

Redfleld  Gollen 

Sioux  Falls  Cotlege. 

Yankton  College 

King  College 

University  of  Cbattaaooga. . . 
Southwestern      Presbyterian 

I'niversity. 

Tusculmn  College 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  College. . 
Knoxville  College  (para  gente 

de  color). 

Cumberland  University 

Maiyville  College 

Chrmian  Brothers  College 

Milllgan  Colleee 

Tennessee  College 

Fisk  University  (para  gente 

de  color). 

University  of  the  Booth. 

Washington  (College 

Simmons  College 

Baylor  College  for  Women 

Howard  Payne  Colloge 

Texas  Christian  University. . 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  College 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 

Middlebmy  College 

Norwich  University... 

St.  Michael's  College 


Martha  Washington  College . . 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute.. 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Bridpo  water  College 

VirKinia  Intermont  College . . . 

Emory  and  Henry  College . . , 

Hampden-Sldney  Ck)llege 

Hollins  College 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Eastern  Colleeo 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  l^niversity 
(para  gente  de  color). 

Virginia  College 

Roanoke  College 

E  lizabeth  College 

Sweet  Briar  College.  •• 


Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 


Horn 
Mix. 

Horn 

Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 
Mix. 

Horn 
Mix. 
MoJ. 
Mix. 

Horn 
Mix. 

Mix. 
MuJ. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Hom 
Ilom 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 
Hom 
Hom 


MuJ. 
Muj. 
Hom 
Mix. 
Muj. 
Mix. 
Hom 
Muj. 
Hom 

Mix. 
Mix. 

Hom 

Muj. 
Horn 
Muj. 
Muj. 


18 
S2 

6 
18 
18 


7 
13 
10 

8 
8 

7 
10 

8 

IS 

13 

8 

8 

8 


13 

13 

8 

39 

44 

30 

8 

9 

7 

32 

11 


30 

16 

8 


8 
8 

11 
7 
5 

17 
9 

18 

37 

9 

31 

9 

6 

12 
13 
36 


80 
300 

34 
33 

187 


88 

134 
78 

44 

90 

119 

30 


90 

«2 

OS 

184 

184 


340 
118 

81 
113 
fi06 
353 

28 
141 

63 
668 
330 


340 

147 

36 


63 

79 

187 

54 

48 

188 

118 

139 

449 

78 
454 

89 

63 
93 
17 
74 


887,788 
44,808 
U,433 
30,400 
88,879 


14,700 

66,006 

8,235 

60,317 
18,930 
17,109 
60,354 

33,300 
84,630 


84S3.9B 


400,008 
300,008 

178,  sn 


^"^ 


U0,009 
878,701 


81,136 

43,381 

111,306 

183,734 
13,000 


81,600 

76,555 

35,000 

63,043 

161,410 

639,000 

30,000 

39,500 

9,360 

163,561 

68,771 


94,000 
63,050 
36,000 


41,394 
18,760 
35,613 
35,128 
33,623 


13,500 
4,000 

160, 0n 


100,000 


100,008 


10,000,009 


300,008 

6,008 

383,978 

68,781 


677,784 
U4,696 


331,303 
18,641 


35,000 
137,393 
101,373 

31,350 

173,382 

44,423 

50,000 
43,773 


196,000 


80,000 

835,000 

88,000 


143,449 


153,764 


I 
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Tabla  5. — Coleqios  y  univenuhdes  que  no  h  han  induido  en  las  lietae  preeedentes  y 
^[tie  ffarantiitan  « ia  Ofidna  de  Edueaeidn  14  unidades  per  lo  menos  eomo  requitUos  a$ 
tngreso  para  el  ewr»o  de  colegio — Oontiiiuacidii. 


Ciudadet. 


WASHmOTQII. 

Spokane , 

Do 

Tacom* , 

Walla  W»U« 

WEST  TntonoA, 

Bethany , 

Bucktuuinon 

EUdns 

Appleton. ...... 

bSoU 

Milton 

HllwaukSB 

Do 

Prairie  do  CSiian 

Ripon 

Sinsinawa. 

Waukeeha 


Instituciones. 


Gonzaga  University 

Wbxtworth  CoUeee 

CoUege  of  Piuet  Sound 

Whitman  CoOege 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 
Dayis  and  BUdns  College 

Lawrence  College 

Belolt  College 

Milton  College 

Marquette  University 

Milwaukee-Downer  college 

Campion  College 

Rlpon  College 

St.  Clara  CdDege  and  Academy 
Carroll  College 


hombres, 

para 

muieres 

omiztas. 


Hom 
Mix. 
Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 
Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix. 
Mix. 
Uom 
MuJ. 
Uom 
Mix. 
Muj. 
Mix. 


Faool- 
tadco- 
legiada 
yproto- 
sional. 


30 
10 
28 
38 


23 

8 


81 
41 

11 
237 
20 
14 
19 
19 
25 


Cole- 

gialea, 

gradua- 

dosy 

pTOf^ 

sio- 
nales. 


177 
101 
105 
250 


216 
128 

25 


448 
895 

57 
775 
192 

56 
164 

68 
221 


IngTMOt. 


,916 
9,855 
60,031 


47,527 
118,221 

21,917 


166,587 
132,064 
20,087 
02,669 
133,279 
87,607 
60,042 
30,600 
26,795 


Dota- 
cidn. 


$106,000 


538,502 


410,000 
117,286 

100,000 


803,000 

1,206.966 
137,00 

'2i5,422 

15,000 

252,036 


287,877 


Tabla  6. — Colegvos  de  medicina  clasificadoe  en  rango  A  por  el  Consejo  de  Eduoad&n  Mktica 

de  la  AsodaeiAn  Americana  de  Medicina. 


Instituciones. 


Alabama: 

UnlTflnttyef  AlriMuna,8ohoelofMedidna-MobUe 

California; 

Leland  StanloK  Jimior  University,  Sdiool  of  Madidne— Ban 
Frandaoo , 

Unlvonity  ef  CaHlurnia,  School  of  Medidne— Ban  Fraiiafaoo 

Cokmdo: 

Uniwstty  of  Cotorado,  Sehool  of  Medidne— Boulder-Denver 

Connectteut: 

YalaMadlealMioel— Now  Haven 

Distriot  of  Columbia: 

Qeorgetovn  Unlverdty .  Sdiool  of  Medldna— Washington 

George  Woflhlngtfln  TTiiiversitv.  Medical  School— Washington. . . . 

Howard  UnivecBtty  Bahool  of  Medidna— Washington , 

iSantaMediealCoUega^  Atlanta 

j^^,«nl.,-««*..»toa«lD,p«t»«^-A«a.t. 

North  aiiilMU  UnlvenUv  Medloal  Sbhoo] 
Bodi  lladfatf  OoUen  mUveraity  of  ChioagD; 
Univerrfty  of  XDInols,  OoDege  of  m  " 
Indiana: 

Indiana  Univenlty,  Sehool  of  Madldne— Btoomington-Indian- 

Uw.:'^ • 

State  Univenfty  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medidne— Iowa  City 

State  Unlvenify  of  Iowa,  CoUege  of  Homeopathle  Medidno- 
lowaC^ty 


Univerdty  of  Kansas,  Bdiool  of  Medldoe— LawrsBoe-Rooedale.. . 

utDeky: 

Utaivenlty  of  LooisvUle,  Medical  Department— Loolsvllle , 

1  Careoemoo  de  informaddn. 


Facul- 
tad. 

Estu- 
diantes. 

Instruo- 
ddn. 

51 

106 

6150 

50 
85 

75 
122 

150 
150 

78 

60 

(•) 

17 

40 

150 

00 
74 
40 

00 
176 
110 

150 
150 
100 

103 
47 

690 
56 

160 
115 

139 
288 

146 

870 
462 

461 

175 
115 
155 

110 

181 

in 

42 

100 

50 

7 

6 

50 

66 

110 

(«) 

94 

274 

108 

Dotaddn. 


0) 

$114,650 

0) 
760,068 

5,000 
17,185 
15,000 

565,700 
'''     0 


(") 


0 


0) 


*  975  pen  los  reddentes  en  la  nnlversidad  y  1100  para  los  reddentes  fuera  de  eUa. 

•  En  la  astoalldad  es  eseuela  de  medldna  de  la  univerddad  Emory. 

^125  dorante  los  dos  primeros  aflos  y  $100  durante  los  dos  dltimos  del  ourso  de  medldna. 
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tV=C 


M«r2kek«  aoroti  «r 


Ar-yir 

h*   r>^ii«  Umrmitj,  8dftool«riCedlcliM-aL  Loois 

r;rJv<irtet7  of  ^LjKxnl,  School  of  ItedktiMi—Cohiiatte.^. 
'A  v*.  .ir^^t^  UoiTcrritj  M^dieaJ 

f  •".    if 'fjiiirti.  rnflip  iif  1 


lUw  rork 

AJb«nT  MMleal  CoIIml  ATbtay 

CoUirrAU  L'nirerBty,  Coliese  of 
YorkatT 

Corr*«ll  UnlT€!nitr  lf0rlV5il  CoUan-Veir  York  atj 

For  Ir^m  L'ruv«?r.;ty.  aci.xil  of  Medicine— Nev  Ycitk  Ottj 

Ixifi?  li.aa'l  <Xi..<:£fi  llosr.»taJ— New  York  Qty 

Bjr adw  Unl rfg-iity ,  Coi^^e  of  Mmlirliin    njiiiuiw 

LnivisnAtj  ao'i  Beiteme  Hospital  Medical  CoUmb— New  T«k 
Qty 

Vnivturitj «f  Baflak>,  M»lical  Depaitment— Bollalo 
north  Carolina: 

Cnlrervity  ef  North  Carolina,  School  of  Medicine*— Chapel  HH.. 

Wake  KoTHt  CoHege,  School  of  Medidne*— Wake  Forest 
Ifortli  i^akota: 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Bdiooi  «f  Medicine ^—UnivenitT... . 
Ohio: 

Wevtern  Reserve  UniTeraitj  ffnhtml  trf  Mftltrtwt   nniirtiml 

M^ylical  (>)\\*^,fi  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati— CIneiiinatI 

Ohio  State  Ijriiversity,  College  of  Medic&ne— Cofaunlxia 

Oregon: 

i;ril verity  of  Oregon,  Department  ef  Medkdne— Portlaiid.. 
Fenn^ylvania: 
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Hahnemann  Medical  CoUege  and  Hogpital— Philadelphia. 

JrMfjVfu  M#yllcal  College-Fhilarlelphia 

Me'iicr>-<:hirur(^cal  Collei^eof  Phila/^lelphia— Philadelphia. 


Univerilty  of  i'Mnnsylvauia,  School  of  Medieine-Phllarieliriiia. 
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fflSTORY  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN 

ARIZONA. 


Chapter  I. 
THE  SETTINO  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  territory  of  the  present  State  of  Arizona  is  embraced  within 
31°  20'  and  37°  north  latitude  and  between  109°  02'  and  114°  45' 
west  longitude.  It  covers  an  area  of  113,956  square  miles,  of  which 
146  miles  are  water  surface.  The  part  north  of  the  Gila  River  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  in  1848,  and  that  south  of  the  Gila  as  a  part  of  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  of  1854.  Arizona  was  at  first  included  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico,  and  the  census  of  1860  gives  to  Arizona 
County,  N.  Mex.,  a  total  of  1,681  families,  representing  6,482  free^ 
individuals. 

EflForts  made  to  draw  the  southern  section  of  New  Mexico  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  wefe  defeated,  but  per- 
haps hastened  the  act  of  February  24,  1863,  under  which  that  part  of 
New  Mexico  west  of  109°  was  organized  as  a  separate  Territory. 
In  December  of  that  year  the  oflScers  that  had  been  sent  out  to  com- 
plete the  Territorial  organization  entered  the  Territory  and  estab- 
lished the  government  with  Prescott  as  its  first  capital. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  review  the 
more  than  300  years  of  exploration,  including  the  "exploring  en- 
tradas  from  the  south  and  east,"  that  preceded  the  American  occupa- 
tion. That  period  can  not  be  characterized  as  one  of  settlement  or 
growth.  There  were  a  few  mission  stations  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory,  founded  mainly  by  missionaries  who  came  up  from 
old  Mexico  and  organized  religious  centers  (1687-1828)  like  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  gathered  into  their  fold  some  of  the  less  savage  In- 
dians, and  taught  them  a  little  of  the  elements  of  Christianity  and 
something  of  secular  learning  of  the  more  practical  kind — farming 
in  particular.  Under  the  influence  of  the  padres  the  Indians  brought 
large  bodies  of  land  into  cultivation,  sheep  and  cattle  were  intro- 
duced, comfortable  houses  were  erected,  and  order  and  industry 
to  some  extent  took  the  place  of  savagery  and  sloth.^ 


iBuebman,  BsteUe  M. :  Old  Tucsod  (1911).  p.  12. 
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WheH  the  Jesuits  were  expeUed  in  1767  the  Franciscans  took  their 
place,  but  tiie  loissions  declined  and  were  finally  abandoned  in  1828 
by  order  of  the  Mexican  Government.  The  influence  of  their  teach- 
ings was  largely  lost  on  the  Indians  as  a  race;  for  the  converts 
remained  largely  pagan  at  heart,  and  the  amount  of  secular  learning, 
in  the  narrowed  use  of  the  term,  acquired  by  them  may  be  regarded 
as  an  entirely  negligible  quantity.  Further  than  this  the  Spanish 
missionaries  came  in  contact  in  the  main  only  with  the  tribes  of  the 
south — the  Papagoes  and  Pimas — sedentary,  agricultural,  and  peace- 
ful Indians;  but  from  the  time  the  Territory  was  first  occupied  by 
the  United  States  down  to  its  organization  as  a  separate  self-gov- 
erning Territory  and  from  that  time  down  to  1874  its  history  was 
one  of  more  or  less  continued  Indian  wars.  Even  as  late  as  1886  the 
menace  was  not  entirely  removed,  for  in  that  year  occurred  Greron- 
imo's  last  outbreak.  The  country  in  the  northeast  was  occupied  by 
the  brave  and  warlike  Navajoes;  the  central  and  southern  portions 
by  the  savage  Apaches — brave,  fierce,  bloodthirsty,  and  cruel.  For 
the  first  generation  of  its  American  existence  the  Arizona  iliad 
of  Indian  horrors  was  almost  unbroken.  Indeed  during  the  Civil 
War  period,  when  the  pressure  of  Confederate  arms  necessitated  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  troops,  the  savage  reigned  supreme,  and  the 
lowest  point  in  civilization  since  the  American  occupation  was  at- 
tained. 

Prior  to  the  American  occupation  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
were  Mexicans  and  Indians;  and  all  the  educational  institutions, 
general  in  character  and  purpose,  proposed  in  the  past  for  this  coun- 
try by  the  Spanish  Government  had  failed  of  realization. 

Thus  early  as  1777-1789  the  founding  of  a  missionary  college, 
perhaps  at  El  Paso,  was  ordered  by  the  King  and  the  Pope,^  but 
nothing  was  accomplished.  About  the  same  time  industrial  education 
was  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  country,  but  this,  too, 
came  to  naught,^  and  while  educational  reforms  were  demanded  by 
Pedro  Bautista  Pino,  the  New  Mexican  representative  in  the  Span- 
ish Cortes  of  1812,  his  efforts  were  without  results.* 

The  less  ambitious  educational  undertakings  at  the  missions,  con- 
ducted and  controlled  by  the  missionaries  who  came  up  from  Mexico, 
were  a  little  more  successful,  but  they  were  intended  for  the  Indians 
only,  and  were  later  abandoned. 

Hamilton,  in  his  Resources  of  Arizona,  says: 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  missions,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Gadsden 
Purchase,  there  was  not  a  school  or  educational  establishment  of  any  kind 
within  the  territory. 


^Bancroft's  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  San  Francisco,  1888,  p.  274. 

•Ibid.,  p.  278. 

•  Ibi<L,  pp.  289,  804,  807. 
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There  was,  however,  at  least  one  such  school  in  operation  during 
the  earlier  years  of  American  dominion,  for  Gov.  Goodwin  mentions 
it  in  his  message  to  the  first  assembly  in  September,  1864.  This  was 
the  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  near  Tucson. 

McClintock  states  that  a  Catholic  school  was  established  at  Tucson 
in  1866  under  a  teacher  named  Vincent,  and  that  in  1870  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  organized  a  girls'  school  there  and  erected  buildings.^ 
Of  this  school  for  girls  Hamilton  says : 

The  first  regular  educational  establishment  was  opened  by  the  Sisters  of 
St  Joseph,  in  Tucson.  For  years  this  was  the  only  school  in  the  Territory,  and 
from  many  isolated  towns  and  settlements  parents  sent  their  children  to  the 
Academy  of  St.  Joseph.  Although  the  institution  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  instruction  given  partook  somewhat  of  a  reUgious 
character,  yet  no  discrimination  was  shown.* 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
schools  mentioned  above,  one  of  which  was  for  Indians  and  the  other 
for  girls,  in  matters  of  education,  the  men  who  organized  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona  at  Navajo  Springs  in  December,  1863,  and  began 
laying  the  foundations  for  an  American  public-school  system,  found 
among  the  white  settlers  of  American  origin  a  field  practically  unoc- 
cupied. What,  then,  was  the  origin  and  race  of  the  white  settlers 
and  what  were  the  conditions  which  the  advocates  of  the  American 
public  school  found  in  Arizona  ? 

^  McCUntock,  James  H. :  History  of  Arizona,  II,  495. 

*  Hamilton,  JPatrick :  Resources  of  Arizona,  8d  ed.,  18S4,  pp.  247-48. 

There  was  another  St.  Joseph's  Academy  located  near  the  militarv  hospital  of  Camp 
LoweU,  near  Prescott.  The  hnilding  was  begun  March  19,  1868 ;  finished  May  6.  1870 ; 
opened  June  6,  1870,  with  33  pupils :  number  now  in  attendance,  210 ;  the  building  was 
120  by  60  feet — Arigona  Miner,  Nov.  18,  JI8H. 

Statistical  view  of  the  growth  of  Arizona's  population^  1860-1910. 


Years. 


IMO. 
187D. 
1880. 
1800. 
1900. 
1910. 


White. 


10,842 
0,861 
35,160 
55,734 
02,008 
171,468 


Colored. 


26 

•5,280 

•32,509 

•30,028 

•32,786 


Total. 


0,658 

40,440 

88,243 

122,681 

204,854 


Per  cent  of 
inerease. 


319.75 

118. » 

39.81 

66.23 


Populatton 
persauars 


0.06 

.86 

.77 

1.08 

1.80 


1  For  Arlsona  County.  N.  Max.,  population  not  differentiated  by  color,  raosb  or  natlvi^. 

*  In  1880  this  included  only  the  dvilixed  Indians. 

•  Tti^1iv1<w  Negroes,  Tndlana^  Chinese,  Japaness. 
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m 
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\                S14 

539 

783 

38 

441 

814 

1,»* 

s,w 

3,152 

571 

732 

1.8Z7 

1,11§ 

2,121 

1,247 

2,311 

2,«1 

1<173 

•,» 

u,a4 

3,083 
2,818 
3,M0 
0,101 
5,200 
4,  TDD 
10,139 
2,188 
4,477 


1,578 
1,542 
2,879 


1,' 
1,840 


From  these  statistics  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  came  to  settle  in  Arizona  were  from  States  where  the  public 
school  was  already  established,  and  for  that  reason,  since  these  set- 
tlers had  already  been  indoctrinated  with  the  public  school  idea,  little 
opposition  from  them  was  to  be  expected.  This  was  also  clearly 
the  case  with  the  immigrants  from  Europe  and  from  Canada.  Those 
who  might  be  expected  to  show  indifference  were  the  Mexican  im- 
migrants from  old  and  New  Mexico,  but  experience  has  since  proved 
that  this  assumption  was  erroneous.  It  would  appear  that  otherwise 
little  opposition  was  to  be  expected  except  such  as  was  founded  on 
physical  and  financial  conditions  and  on  the  very  pertinent  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  scarcity  of  children.  On  this  phase  of  the  problem 
McClintock  remarks : 

Schools  were  slow  In  coming  to  Arizona,  probably  because  of  the  absence  of 
children  other  than  Mexican.  Few  of  the  pioneers  brought  families  into  tbe 
Territory.  It  Is  probable  that  most  of  the  pioneers  simply  had  an  idea,  like 
the  first  California  adventurers,  of  "making  their  pUe"  and  going  "home." 
Upon  the  groundwork  they  laid,  however,  was  established  a  more  permanent 
civilization,  within  which  schools  were  a  necessity.  The  first  Territorial  legis- 
lature passed  a  school  code,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  school,  a 
small  private  one  in  Prescott,  and  that  maintained  largely  by  private  sub- 
scriptions/ 


>  McClintock,  James  H. :  Arisona,  II,  495. 


Chapter  II. 
THE  BEQINNINO  OF  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  LEGISLATION,  1864-1869. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  question  of  education  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  Arizona  into  a  separate  Territory 
need  not  be  further  considered.  This  organization  was  eflfected 
under  an  act  passed  February  24, 1863,  "  to  provide  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment for  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes."  But 
that  was  a  time  of  Civil  War  in  the  East  and  of  Indian  war  in  the 
West;  and  it  was  not  till  December  27, 1863,  that  John  N.  Goodwin, 
of  Maine,  who  had  been  appointed  governor,  together  with  the  other 
appointive  officers,  entered  the  Territory  and  formally  inaugurated 
the  government  at  Navajo  Springs,  40  miles  west  of  Zuni,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1863.*  The  capital  was  fixed  temporarily  at  Prescott, 
and  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  met  on  September 
26, 1964. 

The  new  government  was  not  long  in  proclaiming  its  adhesion  to 
the  great  American  ideal.  Gov.  Goodwin  uttered  the  first  formal 
official  expression  on  the  subject  of  public  education  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  the  first  session  of  the  first  legislature  of  the  Territory  when 
be  said: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  that  will  engage  your 
attention  is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools. 

Self-government  and  universal  education  are  Inseparable.  The  one  can  be 
exercised  only  as  the  other  Is  enjoyed.  The  common  school,  the  high  school, 
and  the  university  should  all  be  established  and  are  worthy  of  your  fostering 
care.  The  first  duty  of  the  legislators  of  a  free  State  is  to  make,  as  far  as 
lies  In  their  power,  education  as  free  to  all  its  citizens  as  the  air  they  breathe. 
A  system  of  common  schools  is  the  grand  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
superstructure  should  rest.  If  that  be  broad  and  firm,  a  symmetrical  and  ele- 
gant temple  of  learning  will  be  erected.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  portion 
of  the  funds  raised  by  taxation  be  appropriated  for  these  purposes  and  that  a 
beginning,  though  small,  be  made. 

The  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  provides  that,  when  the  lands 
in  this  Territory  shall  be  surveyed,  ♦  ♦  ♦  sections  numbered  16  and  36  in 
each  township  are  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  schools.  *  «  « 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  portion  of  this  donation  can  be  made  inmae- 
dlately  available. 

1  Jour.  First  Legialatlve  Assembly,  Arlxona,  1864,  p.  18.  Navajo  Springs  is  about  40 
miles  east  of  the  present  town  of  Holbrook,  on  the  Santa  F4  Bailroad. 
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To  these  words,  which  look  to  the  future,  were  added  others  which 
looked  to  the  past,  for  the  final  act  which  divided  church  and  state 
was  yet  to  be  fought  out  in  Arizona,  and  the  public-school  system  did 
not  enter  on  the  inheritance  of  the  church  in  that  Territory  without 
a  struggle. 

Gov.  Goodwin  continued: 

The  only  school  which  I  have  viBited  in  the  Territory,  though  doubtless  there 
are  others,  Is  one  at  the  old  Mission  Church  of  San  Xavier.  If  any  such  insti- 
tution be  recognized  by  an  endowment,  I  suggest  that  some  aid  be  given  to 
this  school.  A  small  donation  at  this  time  would  materially  assist  an  ancient 
and  most  laudable  charity  of  the  church  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  belong,  and  would  encourage  it  in  preserving  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
remnants  of  art  on  the  continent* 

The  first  official  action  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  at  this 
session  was  to  authorize  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to 
prepare  and  report  on  a  code  of  laws  as  a  basis  of  Territorial  govern- 
ment. The  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced,  considered,  and 
passed  by  both  houses  in  a  single  day,  and  on  the  same  day,  October 
1,  1864,  was  signed  by  Gov.  Goodwin,  who  immediately  appointed 
Hon.  William  F.  Howell,  then  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory,  to  prepare  and  report  the  proposed  code. 
Judge  Howell  had  come  into  the  Territory  with  the  government  and 
had  found — 

that  the  laws  under  which  we  were  required  to  act  were  so  iU-adapted  to  our 
condition  that  a  complete  organization  of  the  Territorial  government  could  not 
be  had  until  a  code  of  laws  was  substituted  for  those  now  in  force. 

He  thereupon  undertook  in  advance  the  preparation  of  such  a  code, 
and  his  completed  work  was  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature  on  October  3.  The  proposed  code,  based  on  the  codes  of 
California  and  New  York,  was  then  considered  and  discussed  by  the 
legislature ;  it  was  finally  adopted  as  a  whole  as  proposed  by  Judge 
Howell,  went  into  effect  at  once,  and  became  the  basis  for  the  legis- 
lative work  of  Arizona. 

As  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1864,  chapter  23  of  the  Howell 
code  treats  "Of  Education."  It  was  divided  into  four  parts  and 
provided  for  (1)  a  Territorial  university;  (2)  a  common-school 
system;  (3)  a  Territorial  library;  and  (4)  an  historical  department. 

The  Howell  code  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  constitutional  out- 
line under  and  in  accord  with  which  future  legislation  was  to  be 
developed.  It  was  not  in  itself  a  school  code,  but  it  outlined  the 
direction  such  a  code  when  enacted  should  take.  It  proposed,  first 
of  all,  a  higher  institution  "  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth  in 
the  various  branches  of  literature,  science,  and  arts  "  to  be  known  as 


I  Governor'!  message.  Sept  SO,  1864,  in  Jour.  First  liegislatiye  Assembly,  Arisonft, 

pp.  sa-Ao. 
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the  University  of  Arisona.  The  university  was  to  be  under  a  board 
of  seven  regents  made  up  of  the  governor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  three  other  members  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  main 
support  of  the  institution  was  to  be  derived  from  the  lands  granted 
to  the  territory  for  that  purpose.  The  university,  when  organized, 
was  to  consist  of  (1)  a  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts;  (2)  a  department  of  natural  history,  including  a  history  of  the 
Territory ;  and  (3)  such  other  departments  to  be  added  as  the  regents 
should  deem  necessary  and  the  university  funds  allow.  The  regents 
were  directed  to  select  a  site  for  the  university  before  January  1, 1866. 
In  the  meantime,  university  moneys  accruing  were  to  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  treasurer. 

Under  this  law  nothing  was  accomplished  toward  the  organization 
of  the  proposed  university.  As  McCrea  has  pertinently  said,  for  the 
next  10  years  the  best  energies  of  the  people  were  to  be  devoted  to  a 
desolating  Indian  war;  and  the  University  of  Arizona,  the  dream 
of  this  Michigan  jurist  and  of  his  friend,  the  governor,  was  for- 
gotten for  a  generation  in  the  fierce  struggle  to  hold  the  land  for 
civilization.* 

In  the  matter  of  common  schools  it  was  provided  that — 

as  soon  as  there  shall  have  accumulated  sufficient  funds  and  a  necessity 
therefor  exists  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common-school 
education  at  the  public  expense  and  may  at  any  time  authorize  a  tax  to  be 
levied  by  school  districts  for  the  support  of  schools  until  such  system  of 
common-school  education  shall  be  established. 

The  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Territory,  and  the  proceeds  of  gifts,  grants, 
and  donations  '^  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest, 
rents,  and  proceeds  thereof  to  be  inviolably  applied  to  the  object  of 
the  original  grant  or  gift,  and  to  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatso- 
ever"; and  until  such  system  was  established  by  law  all  moneys 
were  to  accumulate  and  remain  in  the  Territorial  treasury  as  a 
distinct  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  common-school  fund.' 

The  remaining  phases  of  the  Howell  code  were  supplementary 
to  the  above.  They  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial 
library  supported  by  moneys  out  of  the  Territorial  treasury  and  in 
charge  of  a  Territorial  librarian.  And  in  addition  to  the  above  it 
was  provided  that — 

>  McCrea,  Samuel  Presely :  Establighmeiit  of  the  Arizona  School  System,  in  Beport 
Bupt.  Public  Instruction.  1907-8,  p.  79  et  seq.  Mr.  McCrea  was  educated  at  Muskingum 
CoUese  and  at  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  He  has  taught  in  various  sections  of 
the  Territory  and  was  in  1897-98  principal  of  the  Tucson  public  schools. 

•  On  the  income  from  Territorial  lands  McCrea  remarks  (p.  78)  :  "As  was  true  else- 
where, the  Arisona  legislators  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  amount  of  income  likely 
to  arise  from  the  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  for  education.  Until  1898  Arliona 
derlred  no  income  from  the  school  lands  within  her  borders,  and  then  and  since  only  a 
small  amount  from  leasing  sections  16  and  30  in  the  farming  regions  of  the  Terri- 
tory." 
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there  shaU  be  established  and  coonected  with  the  Territorial  llbrar7  an 
historical  department,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  collect,  preserve,  and 
publish  the  natural  and  political  history  of  the  Territory.  For  this  purpose 
the  librarian  shall  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  all  writings,  histories,  letters, 
lectures,  essays,  maps,  charts,  and  books  relating  to  said  Territory  and  its 
history,  and  carefully  preserve  the  same.  In  like  manner  he  shall  procure 
specimens  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany  found  or  produced  within  the 
Territory. 

The  librarian  was  to  collect  also  all  newspapers,  pamphlets,  books, 
and  magazines  published  in  the  Territory  and  to  print  from  time  to 
time  selections  from  his  manuscript  papers.  An  assistant  librarian 
might  be  appointed  to  superintend  this  division,  but  after  the  uni- 
versity was  established  it  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  historical 
department  of  the  university. 

After  passing  the  Howell  code  the  legislature  turned  its  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  public 
educational  system.    This  was  decided  against:^ 

The  joint  committee  on  education  report  that  after  a  mature  consideration 
they  have  decided  that  it  would  be  premature  to  establish  or  to  attempt  any 
regular  system  of  common  or  district  schools.  At  present  the  Territory  is  too 
sparsely  settled,  and  the  necessary  officers  for  such  an  establishment  would 
be  more  costly  than  the  education  of  the  children  would  warrant 

The  committee  did  provide,  however,  that  a  gift  of  $250  be  paid 
to  the  person  ^^in  pastoral  charge"  of  the  mission  school  at  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  "for  purchase  of  books  of  instruction,  stationery, 
and  furniture."  The  pupils  in  this  school  were  Mexicans  and  Papago 
Indians ;  it  was  characterized  as  the  first  school  opened  in  American 
Arizona,  and  the  grant  was  without  limitations,  but  grants  of  similar 
amounts  to  Prescott,  LaPaz,  and  Mohave  were  declared  to  be 
**for  benefit  of  a  public  school";  and  it  was  further  provided  that 
"  said  appropriations  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  said  towns 
by  taxation,  -  appropriation,  or  individual  enterprise,  furnish  an 
equal  sum  for  the  aid  of  such  school." 

It  was  reported  that  there  had  been  three  primary  schools  in 
Tucson  ^  during  part  of  last  year,"  and  to  this  town  was  given  $500 
with  the  general  requirement  that  the  town  raise  a  similar  amount 
and  an  additional  proviso  that  "  the  English  language  forms  a  part 
of  the  instruction  of  such  school." 

The  public  moneys  appropriated  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  to  be  paid  over  by  them  when 
the  schools  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  act  County  and 
judicial  district  treasurers  were  also  required  to  pay  over  to  the 
county  commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  "  all  moneys 
in  their  hands  that  may  have  accrued  from  town  licenses,  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated." 

*•  See  report  of  Joint  committee  in  Joure.  First  Leglslatiye  Assembly,  1864,  pp.  176-77. 
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It  was  further  ordered  that  the  county  commissioners  "shall  be 
trustees  of  public  schools  and  may  appoint  a  suitable  person  to 
examine  the  course  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  attendance  of 
said  schools,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  report  the 
same  to  them  at  their  stated  general  meeting";  neither  commis- 
sioners nor  inspectors  were  to  receive  any  pay  for  their  work.^ 

From  these  statem^its  it  will  be  noted  that  the  church  school 
was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  Mexican  and  Indian  children,  and 
that  some  of  such  private  schools  as  existed  were  not  taught  in 
English. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  these  appropriations  the  sum  of 
$1,500  was  voted,'  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  conditions  of  the 
grants  were  complied  with  by  the  towns  or  that  the  money  made 
available  was  used,  for  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1867 
Gov.  R.  C.  McCormick  says : 

If  I  am  correctly  Informed,  none  of  the  towns  have  complied  with  this  re- 
quirement, and  the  fnnds  of  the  Territory  have  not  been  used.  The  sums, 
however,  are  insufficient  to  be  of  more  than  a  temporary  benefit,  and  sufficient 
funds  have  not  yet  accumulated.* 

By  1865  interest  in  the  schools  had  begun  to  wane.  Although 
practically  nothing  had  been  done.  Gov.  McCormick  then  thought 
that  ^Hhe  existing  provisions  for  schools"  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  Territory  were  sufficient ;  *  and,  as  usual,  like  governor,  like  legis- 
lature, no  bill  looking  to  the  advancement  of  education  was  passed  or 
even  considered.  Nor  was  anything  done  educationally  in  1866.  In 
1867  Gov.  McCormick  had  concluded  that  "  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  people  the  time  has  come  for  some  definite  and  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  in 
the  Territory,"  and  an  act  on  schools  was  passed  in  October,  1867.' 

The  law  of  1867  provided  that  the  county  board  of  supervisors* 
should  have  power  to  establish  school  districts.  Any  settlement  with 
a  resident  population  of  100  persons  might  be  set  apart  as  a  school 
district,  and  any  number  of  legal  voters  might  make  application  for 
a  school  in  such  district.  The  board  of  supervisors  were  then  to 
levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  5  mills  on  the  assessed  value  of  all 
taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  the  district  "  as  shown  by  the 

^Approred  Nor.  7,  1864. 

>  Act  of  Not.  10,  1804. 

s  JoQTS.  of  Fourth  LegiBlatiye  Assembly,  1867,  p.  42.  In  his  message  to  the  assembly 
of  1865  (Jours.,  1865,  p.  47)  Got.  McCormick  had  said  that  Prescott  had  availed  itself 
of  the  opportunity  and  that  *'  a  school  has  been  well  sustained  during  part  of  the 
year." 

« Message  in  Jour.,  1866,  p.  47. 

■The  first  Mils  to  establish  schools  in  Arisona  were  introduced  by  Hon.  Solomon  W. 
Chambers,  of  Tubac,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Allen,  later  a  resident  of  the  same  place.  The 
Chambers  bUl  was  defeated,  and  the  Allen  bill  became  the  law  of  1867.  See  Historical 
Sketch  of  Public  Schools  of  Arisona  in  Report  Tucson  Public  Schools,  1898-94.  p.  25. 

*nMM  are  presumably  the  same  officers  as  those  caUed  county  commissioners  in  the 
act  of  1864. 
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last  assessment  roll  of  the  county  assessor."  This  tax  was  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  county  tax  collector  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 
The  supervisors  were  to  determine  the  site  of  the  schools,  purchase, 
build,  or  hire  rooms  suitable  for  school  purposes,  ^  furnish  the  same 
with  proper  desks,  tables,  books,  and  seats,  and  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  hire  competent  teachers  for  such  schools,  for  such  periods  as 
the  fimds  on  hand  may  allow." 

It  does  not  appear,  that  much  was  accomplished  under  this  law,  for 
then,  as  later,  many  communities  in  Arizona  could  not  qualify  in 
population  requirements.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  framers 
of  the  act  of  1867  had  in  mind  the  organization  of  schools  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  if  the  law  had  been  faithfully  carried  out 
public  schools  might  have  been  organized  in  the  four  county  seats 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  mining  camps.^  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done,  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  said  in 
its  report  for  1870  that  it  was  unable  to  ascertain  "whether  any 
schools  have  gone  into  operation  under  this  law."  * 

Gov.  McCormick  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  message 
to  .the  fifth  assembly  (1868),  but  nevertheless  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1868,  the  legislature  tried  its  hand  on  a  more  detailed 
school  law  than  had  been  hitherto  attempted.* 

This  law  had  in  view  an  elaboration  of  the  act  of  1867.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  county  board  of  supervisors  should  be  constituted 
a  county  board  of  education  and  have  under  its  authority  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  education.  The  board  was  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion, alterations,  and  amendments  and  make  annual  reports.  They 
were  to  select  and  adopt  the  textbooks  to  be  used  and  divide  counties 
into  school  districts  of  not  less  than  20  children. 

The  counties  were  to  choose  at  their  annual  election  a  county 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  was  to  make  an  annual  report 
and  have  charge  of  the  public-school  interests  of  the  county.  He 
was  to  apportion  the  school  fund  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  children  living  in  each  district  between  4  and  21  years  of 
age,  visit  the  schools,  examine  into  their  progress,  and  advise  with 
the  teachers.  He  was  to  hold  at  stated  times  public  examinations 
for  all  persons  offering  as  teachers  and  grant  certificates  for  not 
more  than  one  year  to  such  as  were  qualified  to  teach  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  granmiar. 

The  voters  in  a  school  district  meeting  had  authority  to  vote  such 
tax  as  necessary  to  furnish  the  schoolhouse  with  blackboards,  outline 

^McCrea,  in  Long's  Report,  1908,  p.  81. 

*Rept  XT.  S.  Commis.  of  Bdnc,  18.70,  p.  818. 

*8e6  Compiled  Laws  of  AtIzoqa,  1871,  pp.  218-228;  also  sessio;!  laws,  1868,  known 
as  the  CliambcTs  bUl  because  Introdnced  by  Hon.  Solomon  W.  Chambers,  who  had  in- 
trodneed  a  biU  In  1867  of  which  this  was  an  elaboration.  See  HUtorical  Sketch  of  the 
PabUc  Schools  of  Arizona  in  Report  Tucson  Public  Schools,  1898-94,  p.  25. 
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maps,  and  apparatus,  provided  this  tax  did  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent  per  annum.  A  district  school  board  consisting  of  a  direc- 
tor, clerk,  and  treasurer  was  to  be  elected,  and  the  school  district 
when  thus  organized  was  given  corporate  powers.  The  voters  were 
to  decide  also  how  long  the  schools  should  be  kept  open  and  whether 
they  should  be  taught  by  a  man  or  woman  or  by  both,  and  whether 
the  school  money  should  be  applied  to  the  summer  or  winter  term. 
The  district  board  had  general  charge  of  the  schools,  and  its  clerk 
was  to  make  an  annual  report. 

It  was  provided  that  the  district  tax  should  not  exceed  1^  per  cent 
per  annum,  but  the  county  board  might  levy  an  additional  one-fifth 
of  1  per  cent  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  each  county  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  in  the  county.  The  funds  raised  in  the 
'county  by  taxation  or  coming  from  the  legislature  or  other  sources 
were  to  be  known  as  the  common  school  fund,  and  were  to  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose ;  taxes  for  schools  were  to  be  "  assessed  on  the 
same  kind  of  property  as  taxes  for  county  purposes  are  assessed." 
They  were  also  collected  by  the  same  officers  and  in  the  same  way 
as  other  county  taxes. 

In  neither  of  these  acts  was  there  any  provision  for  Territorial 
oversight.  There  was,  however,  something  of  a  county  organiza- 
tion, with  a  county  superintendent;  a  county  tax;  a  district  organiza- 
tion with  required  and  special  taxes.  A  part  of  the  machinery  for 
schools  was  being  evolved,  but  the  acts  of  1867  and  1868  provided  for 
local  taxes  only  for  schools,  and  this  phase  of  taxation  has  not  even 
yet  attained  full  success  within  the  State;  further,  the  school  officers — 
most  of  them  ex  officios — were  to  receive  nothing  for  the  performance 
of  these  new  duties,  and  there  was  always  the  unsolved  problem  of 
distances.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  school  organization  would  begin 
with  the  towns,  and  although  Gov.  McCormick  complimented  the 
legislature  and  himself  by  saying  that  they  had  laid  '^  the  founda- 
tions of  a  thorough  system  of  common  schools,  an  act  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  make  your  meeting  memorable,"  there  is  little  or  no  record 
to  show  that  anything  was  done.  As  McCrea  has  suggested  (p.  82), 
what  the  Territory  needed  was  an  educational  leader,  and  founding 
schools  was  not  Gov.  McCormick's  forte. 

In  justice  to  the  officers  of  the  Government  and  other  leaders,  it 
must  be  remembered  also  that  in  1870  there  were  reported  but  9,581 
persons  living  in  a  territory  that  covered  more  than  113,000  square 
miles,  or  if  they  had  been  evenly  distributed  only  about  one  person  to 
every  12  square  miles  of  territory;  that  in  addition  much  of  this 
was  barren  desert  infested  by  the  infernal  Apaches,  perhaps  the 
most  cruel  and  devilish  of  all  American  Indians. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  oonditione  were  much  better  than 
the  above  would  indicate.  The  few  families  living  here  and  there 
on  individual  ranches  may  be  ignored  educationally,  for  they  were 
lucky  if  they  escaped  with  their  lives.  But  most  of  the  settlers 
lived  in  small  towns  or  villages,  in  communities  that  were  convenient 
to  farming  or  mining  operations,  and  with  them  the  beginnings  of  a 
public-school  system  were  possible.  As  McCrea  points  out,  in  several 
of  the  mining  camps  there  were  enough  Mexican  children  to  start  a 
school,  but  there  were  no  buildings,  books,  or  teachers.  Half  thf» 
population  spoke  no  English;  few  of  the  children  had  ev^  seen  a 
school;  and  while  the  more  intelligent  of  both  races  were  anxious 
for  schools,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  not  only  indifferent, 
but  sometimes  even  hostile.^ 

Perhaps  what  these  people  needed  most  was  ediibational  leadership. 
This  they  did  not  have.  Gov.  Groodwin  went  out  of  office  after 
one  year;  Gov.  McCormick  was  more  interested  in  exploiting  the 
natural  resources;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Gk)v.  Safford 
that  the  schools  might  feel  that  their  educational  Moses  had  arisen. 

Of  the  law  of  1868,  of  the  work  of  Gov.  McCormick,  and  of  the 
schools  and  school  prospects  in  general,  McCrea  says: 

The  administration  of  the  new  school  law  rested  on  the  rtow-movlng  boards 
of  supervisors,  and  on  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  elected  by  the  people, 
but  whose  compensation  was  in  the  supervisors'  hands.  The  schools  were  to  be 
supported  entirely  by  local  taxes,  which  were  limited  in  amount,  and  must  be 
raised  by  tlie  people  of  the  respective  districts.  I  do  not  know  whence  this 
school  law  was  obtained,  but  it  was  entirely  unsuited  to  a  people  who  had  no 
training  In  local  self-government.  The  people  of  Arizona  have  not  even  yet 
learned  the  valuable  lesson  of  partially  supporting  their  schools  by  local  taxes, 
and  rarely  levy  special  taxes  upon  districts  except  to  meet  the  exp^ise  of  erect- 
ing new  school  buildings. 

While  there  was  enough  authority  in  the  law  to  provide  schools,  there  was  as 
yet  nothing  to  create  a  strong  desire  for  them.  Gov.  McO>rmick  had  done  much 
to  advance  the  material  Interests  of  the  Territory,  but  founding  schools  was 
not  his  forte.  What  the  people  most  needed  was  an  educational  leader,  and  he 
was  soon  to  be  supplied.  ♦  •  ♦  The  Federal  Census  of  1870  supplies  the 
background  of  the  seemingly  hopeless  picture.  The  large  foreign  element, 
mainly  Mexican,  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  startling  illiteracy.  Few  children 
attended  any  kind  of  school.  The  professions  were  hardly  represented  at  all. 
The  Territory  had  but  one  newspaper — ^The  Arizona  Miner — ^at  Prescott,  with  a 
circulation  of  280  copies;  though  a  second  paper,  the  Arizona  Citizen,  was 
fbunded  at  Tucson  that  year.  No  Protestant  Church  had  yet  been  founded, 
though  there  had  been  some  missionary  effort  The  Catholic  Church  was 
strong,  and  was  soon  able  to  begin  founding  parochial  schools  and  convents. 
The  situation  from  an  educational  standpoint  was  bad  enough.  The  only  re- 
deeming  feature  was  the  fact  that  the  Territory  had  no  debt,  and  the  counties 
but  a  slight  one.    Some  property  had  been  accumulated  by  the  limited  popu- 

A  HcCrea,  report,  1908,  pp.  81-82. 
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lation  In  the  face  of  a  constant  struggle  with  the  worst  Indians  on  the  continent 
But  a  brighter  day  was  about  to  dawn  for  Arizona. 

The  first  period  of  effort  had  now  passed  without  tangible  result& 
In  his  summary  for  the  period  McCrea  remarks : 

In  the  first  period  1864-1869  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  engaged  in  a 
fierce  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  land.  The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Territory  was  becoming  known,  though  other  occupations  than  mining  and 
freighting  were  developed  slowly  and  under  great  difficulties.  Neither  life  nor 
property  was  safe.  While  such  industrial  conditions  continued,  stability  and 
thrift  were  largely  lacking  in  the  population,  and  the  necessity  of  educating 
their  children  appealed  to  them  but  slightly.  The  chief  men  of  the  Territory 
wanted  to  see  those  Institutions  founded  which  would  help  to  make  the 
possession  of  the  Territory  secure,  and  which  would  aid  in  attracting  to  it  % 
more  intelligent  and  stable  population.^ 

*  McCrea,  loc.  ciL,  p.  7i. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOV.  SAFFORD— THE  STATE  SUPERIN- 

TENDENCY  ESTABLISHED,  1869-1879- 


The  law  of  1868  brought  to  a  close  what  may  be  called  the  first 
period  of  public  education  in  Arizona.  Little  was  accomplished 
during  that  period.  The  school  system  was  not  organized  and  had 
not  yet  found  its  leader. 

This  leader  came  in  the  person  of  Anson  P.  K.  Safford,  who  on 
April  7, 1869,  was  appointed  third  governor  of  the  Territory.  Gov. 
Safford  had  been  a  member  of  the  California  House  of  Representa- 
tives, had  been  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  unusually  well  equipped  for  his  new  position.  He  was  gover- 
nor for  nearly  eight  years — ^the  longest  term  during  which  any  one 
man  hag  as  yet  held  the  office.  He  is  believed  to  have  influenced  the 
history  of  the  Territory  far  more  than  any  other  executive,  and  was 
more  generally  supported  in  his  efforts  for  the  public  good.  Owing 
in  part  to  more  favorable  conditions,  he  was  also  more  successful 
than  his  predecessors  in  advancing  the  material  interests  of  the  Terri- 
tory, but  his  fame  as  an  able  administrator  rests  mainly  on  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  solve  the  educational  problem  of  Arizona. 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  Gov.  Safford's  task  in 
convincing  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  the  correctness  of  his 
educational  views  was  an  easy  matter,  or  that  the  vigorous,  self- 
contained,  and  self-reliant  men  who  made  up  that  frontier  legisla^ 
ture  were  won  except  by  the  strongest  and  soundest  arguments, 
as  the  following  pages  will  show. 

His  message  to  the  legislature  of  1871,  the  first  which  met  during 
his  administration,  is  in  part  an  eloquent  oration  on  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  education.  When  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
country,  the  scarcity  of  population,  the  savage  Apache,  and  the  lack 
of  all  facilities  for  education,  the  sublime  faith  and  devotion  of  Gov. 
Safford  really  earned  the  reward  which  posterity  has  recognized  as 
being  his  due,  and  which  they  have  in  part  repaid  by  calling  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  upper  Gila  Valley,  in  Graham  County,  in  his  honor. 

Fortunately  for  the  historian.  Gov.  Safford  has  himself  told  in 
glowing  periods  of  this  educational  development;  and  his  review, 
when  supplemented  and  reenforced  by  his  messages,  presents  a  story 
well  worthy  of  being  retold  for  the  sake  of  those  who  face  difficul- 
ties less  severe  than  those  faced  by  Gov.  Safford  in  187L 
18 
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In  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1876,  Gov. 
Safford  said :  ^ 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office  of  governor  in  the  year  1869  I  found 
that  several  previous  legislatures  had  enacted  school  laws,  but  in  none  had  any 
X)OSitive  provisions  been  made  to  sustain  public  schools,  it  having  been  left 
optional  with  school-board  trustees  and  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  levy  a 
school  tax  or  not.  The  result  was  that  no  means  were  provided  and  no  schools 
were  organized.  I  saw  clearly  that  the  first  and  most  important  measure  to 
adopt  was  to  provide  the  means  by  making  the  tax  compulsory  and  as  certain 
as  the  revenue  for  carrying  on  the  machinery  of  government  I  at  once,  after 
assuming  the  duties  of  my  office,  began  to  agitate  the  subject.  The  first  legis- 
lature convened  in  1871.  I  prepared  a  school  bill  and  presented  it  to  the  mem- 
bers as  soon  as  they  assembled. 

Gov.  Safford  emphasized  and  made  clear  to  the  legislature  his  posi- 
tion when  he  said  in  his  message : 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Indian  question^  none  will  claim  your  attention  over 
that  of  devising  some  plan  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  Territory. 
The  recent  census  returns  show  a  population  of  children,  under  the  age'  of  21 
and  over  6  years,  of  1,923,  and  the  mortifying  fact  has  to  be  admitted  that  we 
have  not  a  public  school  in  the  Territory.  There  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
a  school  in  Prescott  under  the  management  of  S.  C.  Rogers,  and  much  credit 
is  due  that  gentleman  for  his  zeal  and  efforts  to  encourage  education.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  recently  established  a  school  in  Tucson  for  the  edu- 
cation of  females,  and  too  much  praise  can  not  be  accorded  them  for  leaving 
home  and  its  surrounding  comforts  and  coming  to  this  remote  Territory  to 
promote  education.  With  limited  means  and  in  a  strange  land  they  have  over- 
come every  obstacle,  and  in  a  few  months  established  a  school  creditable  to  any 
country,  and  which  is  already  attended  by  about.  130  pupils. 

But  the  object  most  desirable  to  attain  is  the  adoption  of  a  school  system 
for  free  public  schools,  so  that  the  poor  and  rich  alike  can  share  equal  benefits. 
In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  power  to  govern  is  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  and  necessity,  if  we  are 
to  protect  and  make  permanent  our  republican  institutions,  that  the  people  shall 
be  educated.  Not  only  this,  but  history  records  the  fact  that  the  power  and 
glory  of  nations  and  peoples  keep  pace  only  with  their  enlightenment  and 
intelligence.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  Government  should  adopt  a  system  of  free  schools 
for  the  whole  people,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  were  put  in  operation,  it  should  by 
law  compel  the  attendance  of  every  child  of  sound  mind  and  proper  age  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Republic.    •    ♦    * 

I  consider  it  imperatively  necessary  that  we  shall  do  something  for  ourselves. 

The  present  school  law  has  been  found  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  desired 
object;  in  fact,  it  has  been  wholly  inoperative.  To  obtain  the  means  to  put  a 
free  school  system  in  operation  I  would  recommend  that  a  portion  of  the 
Territorial  revenues  be  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  and  that  this  fund  be 
divided  between  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  that  attend  school.  The  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several 
counties  should  be  compelled  to  divide  the  counties  into  one  or  more  school 
districts,  and  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  property  of  the  county  to  raise  a  sufficient 
fund,  with  the  money  derived  from  the  Territory,  to  maintain,  for  a  term  of 


^  Bept  U.  S.  Commls.  of  Educ,  1876,  pp.  481-433. 
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at  leaflt  six  months  each  year,  one  or  more  free  schools  in  each  of  the  ccmntles. 
This  will  ondoobtedly,  to  a  small  extent,  increase  taxation ;  hot  I  hardly  beHeve 
there  is  a  property^  owner  who  would  not  prefer  to  pay  an  increased  tax  than 
see  the  rising  generation  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  and  the  small  extra  tax  that  is 
required  to  maintain  free  schools  will  very  soon  be  donbly  repaid  in  the  saving 
of  expenses  in  criminal  prosecutions.* 

The  school  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Elstevan  Ochoa,  prob- 
ably the  most  prominsnt  Mexican  of  that  day  in  Arizona.  He  was 
generally  respected  and  had  great  personal  influence,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  citizen  of  that  race  presenting  an  educational  measure  in 
an  American  assembly  ougjit  to  have  spurred  his  neighbors  to  action ; 
but  somehow  it  did  not,  and  the  bill  received  but  a  half-hearted 
support* 

Gov.  Safford  himself  tells  how  his  message  and  bill  were  received 
by  the  legislature :  • 

Scarcely  a  member  looked  upon  it  with  favor.  They  argued  that  the  Apaches 
were  overrunning  the  ci/untry;  that  through  murder  and  robbery  the  people 
were  in  poverty  and  distress ;  that  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  organize 
schools  and  that  failure  had  alwasrs  ensued.  To  these  objections  I  replied  that 
the  American  people  could  and  ultimately  would  subdue  the  Apaches;  that 
unless  we  educated  the  rising  generation  we  should  raise  up  a  population  no 
more  capable  of  self-government  than  the  Apaches  themselves;  and  that  the 
failure  to  establish  schools  had  been  the  result  of  imperfect  statutes  during 
the  entire  session. 

Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  they  passed  the  bUl,  after  striking  oat 
nearly  all  the  revenue  which  had  been  provided.  The  measure  was  the  best 
that  could  be  secured  and  had  to  be  accepted  as  it  was. 

I.  THE  BASIC  ACT  OF  1871. 

But  even  then  the  act  of  February  18,  1871,  was  a  long  step  on 
the  road  leading  to  complete  school  organization.  It  was  the  first 
law  that  provided  for  a  general  or  Territorial  tax  for  the  support 
of  schools,  and  it  has  served  as  the  basic  law  for  subsequent  educa- 
tional enactments.*  To  begin  with,  it  levied  a  general  Territorial 
tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  of  property  and  directed  that  this  be 
collected  and  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury  "  as  a  special  fund 
for  school  purposes."    It  was  provided  also  that  it  be  levied  and 

^  See  Joura.  Leglfllatlve  Assembly,  1871,  pp.  43-45. 

*Tlie  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Arizona  Public  Schools,  printed  In  the  Report  of 
Tucson  Public  Schools  for  1893-94,  p.  25  et  seq.,  says  that  this  bill  was  introduced  by 
Hon.  H.  S.  Stevens,  of  Pima  County.  The  apparent  contradiction  can  probably  be  ex- 
plained by  referring  one  introduction  to  one  house  and  one  to  the  other.  See  McCrea, 
loc.  clt.,  p.  84. 

•  See  Rept  U.  S.  Commis.  of  ,Educ,  1876.  p.  482.    The  bill  was  passed  Feb.  18.  1871. 

*  McCrea  points  out  that  the  Arizona  school  law  of  1871  "  was  evidently  taken  from 
the  Revised  School  Laws  of  California  (1866),  as  the  general  plan  for  the  proposed 
8>8tem  was  the  same  as  that  of  California,  while  many  of  the  provisions  were  couched 
in  the  same  language."  .  The  sketch  in  the  Tucson  school  report  for  1893-94  makes 
the  same  statement. 
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collected  "  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Terri- 
torial revenues,"  thus  placing  school  taxes  on  the  same  level  as  other 
taxes.  They  were  not  relegated  to  a  diflFerent  category,  put  on  a 
different  footing,  and  the  power  given  to  every  disgruntled  voter  to 
say  whether  there  should  be  taxes  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  much,  and 
how  they  should  be  collected,  as  was  done  in  some  of  the  States.  In 
other  words,  the  schools  were  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessary  re- 
quirements of  modem  government,  to  be  provided  for  just  as  the 
police  department  or  the  executive  officers.  We  may  accurately  say, 
then,  that  while  Arizona  did  not  escape  the  almost  universal  struggle 
which  has  been  waged  at  one  time  or  another  by  one  interest  or  an- 
other against  the  public-school  system,  there  has  never  been  a  day 
since  the  orgjanization  of  the  Territory  when  the  public-school  idea 
did  not  stand  out  boldly  and  distinctly  as  a  function  of  the  modem 
State. 

The  law  of  1871  ordered  that  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
should  levy  a  county  school  tax  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  hundred, 
to  be  collected  as  other  taxes,  and  it  provided  further  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  action  if  the  county  authorities  fail  to  act. 

A  Territorial  board  of  education  was  created,  consisting  of  the 
Territorial  secretary,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  Territorial  treasurer.  Since  the  governor  was  made  ex  officio 
Territorial  superintendent,  and  the  Territorial  treasurer  was  one  of 
his  appointees,  it  is  evident  that  he  controlled  the  situation,  and  that 
the  schools  would  fare  well  or  ill  according  to  his  own  individual 
enthusiasm  for  education.  The  board  was  to  hold  at  least  two  meet- 
ings per  year  "  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  the  improvement 
and  management  of  the  public-school  funds  and  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory.  The  governor  was 
made  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  but  with  no 
increase  in  salary  for  these  extra  duties.  He  was  given,  however, 
$500  for  expenses."  ^  His  duties  were  to  apportion  funds  between  the 
pupils  6  to  21;  make  an  annual  report;  prescribe  forms;  prepare  a 
school  register;  visit  each  county  every  year;  and  make  estimates  of 
future  expenditures  on  which  was  to  be  based  the  county  school  tax. 
All  scliool  moneys,  both  county  and  Territorial,  were  to  be  regarded 
as  special  funds  and  were  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  only. 

The  probate  judge  of  the  county  was  made  ex  officio  county  school 
superintendent,  but  with  no  extra  pay,*  except  $100  for  traveling 
expenses.    He  was  to  apportion  the  county  school  money  among  the 

^ThlB  item  appears  again  and  again  in  the  oflacial  records  of  the  Territory  as  if  It 
were  a  real  salary  paid  to  the  superintendent  instead  of  a  mere  extra  allowance  to  the 
gorernor  to  meet  extra  expenses  when  acting  in  his  capacity  as  Territorial  superin- 
tendent. 

s  By  th«  act  of  Feb.  18,  1871.  the  salary  of  the  probate  Judges  was  fixed  at  $800  per 
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school  districts  in  proportion  to  children  6  to  21,  provided  the  schools 
had  been  kept  open  for  three  months;  *  he  was  to  visit  the  schools; 
distribute  blanks;  and  make  reports.  In  case  he  failed  to  make 
reports  he  was  to  be  fined. 

In  each  school  district  a  board  of  three  public-school  trustees  was 
to  be  elected,  in  whose  hands,  when  organized,  was  placed  the  direct 
management  of  the  schools  and  the  granting  of  teaching  certificates. 
They  were  to  take  the  school  census  every  year;  were  to  provide  and 
furnish  schoolhouses;  and  when  Territorial  and  county  money  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open  ""  for  at  least  three  months  ia 
each  year"  they  might  levy  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
shortage ;  by  a  two-thirds  vote  also  the  district  might  levy  a  further 
tax  to  extend  the  term  beyond  three  months  and  to  erect  schoolhouses. 
New  school  districts  might  be  set  off  on  petition  of  10  families. 
A  uniform  series  of  textbooks  was  adopted,  and  indigent  pupils 
might  be  supplied,  but  the  books  were  not  otherwise  furnished  free. 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  covered  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geography,  physiology,  '*'  and  such  other  studies  as 
may  be  by  said  board  deemed  necessary." 

This  law  furnished  the  Territory  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
system — a  Territorial  center  in  the  Territorial  board  and  super- 
intendent; county  organization  and  supervision;  district  or  local 
supervision,  with  a  tax  levied  by  each  of  the  three  divisions  and 
all  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  system.  Its  vital  weakness 
was  that  all  the  supervision  was  to  be  done  by  ex  officios,  who,  en- 
gaged in  other  lines  of  administrative  work,  had  often  little  time 
and  possibly  less  inclination  to  see  the  duties  of  school  administration 
carried  out.  The  acme  of  this  folly  is  seen  in  the  section  which 
ordered  the  probate  judges  to  make  certain  school  reports  and  fined 
them  for  failure,  but  did  not  pay  them  for  performance." 

Under  date  of  November  3,  1871  (the  law  was  passed  Feb.  18, 
1871),  Gov.  Safford  writes  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
that  "every  effort  has  been  made  to  place  a  free  school  system  in 
operation  with  as  little  expense  as  possible.  It  is  now  confidently 
expected  that  by  January  1,  1872,  a  free  school  will  be  established 

iThe  Weekly  Miser  (Prescott)  complains  In  its  Issues  of  Nov.  25  and  Dec.  2,  1871, 
that  the  school  law  was  defective.  It  said  the  school  system,  when  once  under  way, 
might  go  on  indefinitely,  but  there  was  no  way  to  start  it,  for  the  law  provided  that 
no  school  should  have  any  public  money  unless  it  had  had  a  school  for  three  months  in 
the  previous  year,  or  before  the  first  distribution.  The  trustees  must  conduct  the  school 
for  three  months  at  their  own  expense  or  ignore  sec.  33  of  the  law.  It  urged  that  it 
would  be  only  by  utmost  and  immediate  attention  that  they  could  hope  to  establish  a 
school  by  Jan.  1,  1872.  They  seem  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  however,  for  on 
Jan.  2  the  Miner  announces  that  the  board  was  to  lease  a  building  and  open  a  school 
as  soon  as  the  textbooks  ordered  from  San  FranclRCO  arrived. 

*The  act  of  1873  allowed  the  probate  Judges  $100  per  year  for  their  services.  See 
Seas.  Acts,  1873,  sec  16,  p.  60. 
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in  every  school  district  of  tlie  Territory."*  At  this  time  also  Grov. 
Safford  further  urged  that  Congress  allow  the  Territory  to  sell  some 
of  the  lands  which  were  to  be  donated  to  it  for  schools  when  it  became 
a  State. 

Later  Grov.  Safford  gave  some  further  account  of  the  worMngs  of 
the  act  of  1871.'    He  then  said : 

As  soon  as  the  legislature  [of  1871]  adjourned  every  part  of  the  Territory 
was  visited,  and  appeals  to  aid  in  establishing  schools  under  the  law,  which 
constituted  the  governor  ez  officio  superintendent,  were  everywhere  made.  A 
desire  for  schools  soon  began  to  appear  among  the  people.  We  had  no  books 
nor  teachers ;  all  had  to  be  procured  in  the  older  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  several  schools  were  in  successful  operation. 

In  his  report  for  1872  he  grew  enthusiastic: 

A  free  school  has  been  put  In  operation  during  the  present  year  in  every 
school  district  .where  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  and  has  been 
or  will  be  in  all  cases  continued  three  months,  in  most  of  the  districts  six 
months,  and  in  some  nine  months.  The  board  of  supervisors  should  be  com* 
pelled  to  levy  a  uniform  tax  for  school  purposes  in  every  county.  The  trust 
is  too  sacred  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  three  men.  Before  the  free-school 
Oystem  was  inaugurated  in  this  Territory  many  doubted  its  practicabiUty,  and 
but  few  believed  it  could  be  made  a  success,  but  now  all,  with  one  accord,  are 
pleased  with  it,  and  I  think  but  little  difficulty  will  be  met  in  continuing  and 
perfecting  the  system.  The  larger  part  of  the  children  are  of  Mexican  birth, 
and  but  few  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language.  They  have  been  taught 
altogether  in  English,  and  their  progress  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.' 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  summarize  at  this  point  what  Prof. 
McCrea  has  to  say  on  the  results  of  this  law.  His  opinion  is  of  the 
more  value  because  he  was  for  years  a  part  of  the  movement  of 
which  he  wrote. 

In  his  opinion,  and  in  this  view  he  is  doubtless  correct,  the  school 
law  of  1871  was  the  basic  law  of  the  subsequent  Territorial  educa- 
tional development.  He  has  given  with  great  clearness  the  steps 
which  followed  looking  to  the  organization  of  schools : 

Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly  the  governor  [Safford] 
entered  upon  a  wonderful  educational  crusade.  Notwithstanding  the  inade- 
quate means  of  travel,  the  widely  scattered  population,  and  the  hostile  Apaches, 


*Bept  XT.  S.  Commis.  of  Bduc,  1871,  p.  377.  In  June,  1871,  John  B.  Allen,  Terri- 
torial treasurer,  reported  that  he  had  $519.92  to  be  divided  among  the  counties  (Weekly 
Miner,  June  10,  1872).     Money  was  apportioned  Dec.  81,  1871,  as  f oUows : 

Pima    County 508  children $896.28 

Yuma    County 864  children 419.  66 

Maricopa   County 94  children 108.88 

Yavapai    County 211  children 248.28 

total 1,  466.  55 

The  Weekly  Miner  of  Jan.  2,  1872,  In  commenting  on  these  figures,  claims  that  Pima 
had  too  much  and  the  others  too  little.  It  was  reported  In  the  Miner  on  July  1,  1871, 
that  Yavapai  bad  a  county  school  rate  of  10  cents  and  a  Territorial  rate  of  10  cents. 

*  Bept  of  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ,  1876,  p.  482. 

•Ibid..  1872,  p.  865. 
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every  part  of  the  Territory  was  visited,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  organize  public  schools  under  the  new  law.  A  desire  for 
schools  began  to  appear  among  the  people,  and  under  the  able  leadership  of 
this  masterful  man  the  good  work  was  at  last  begun.  There  were  no  teachers 
and  no  school  books,  except  the  few  brought  in  by  the  governor  some  months 
before.  All  had  to  be  procured  in  the  older  States.^  In  his  labors  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  probate  Judges  of  the  respective  counties  wh<Hn  he  had  named 
to  assist  him  in  this  important  work. 

As  Gov.  Safford  pointed  out,  when  the  legislature  of  1873  as- 
sembled, the  school  sentiment  had  grown  so  strong  that  members 
came  generally  fully  instructed  to  strengthen  the  system  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  McCrea  has  shown  in 
his  study  that,  while  the  legislature  was  willing  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  schools,  they  wanted  to  do  it  in  their  own  way  and  had  not  yet 
learned  that  the  governor  knew  the  needs  of  the  schools  far  better 
than  they  could  know  them." 

It  was  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  governor  to  see  to  it  that  no  fail- 
ure could  be  rightly  charged  to  him.  In  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, in  1873,  he  says : 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me,  with  all  the  obstacles,  that  so 
good  a  commencement  has  been  made.  Free  schools  have  been  taught,  during 
the  past  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the  Territory  for  at  least  three  months. 
The  advancement  by  the  pupils  has  been  extraordinary,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  has  become  interested  and  cemented  into  a  determination  to  make 
almost  any  sacrifices  to  educate  the  rising  generation.  No  officer  interested  with 
putting  the  school  law  into  operation  has  yet  received  any  compensation  for 
his  services;  so  that  every  dollar  raised  for  school  purposes  has  been  applied 
to  furnishing  schoolrooms,  the  purchase  of  books,  and  payment  of  teachers.  In 
many  instances  the  establishment  of  schools  was  delayed  for  the  want  of  books 
and  teachers;  and  the  almost  entire  lack  of  schoolhouses  has  been  a  serious 
embarrassment 

Since  there  remained  a  surplus  of  more  than  $17,000  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial treasury  after  paying  all  debts,  the  governor  suggested  that 
$5,000  be  divided  among  the  counties  for  the  erection  and  improve- 
ment of  schoolhouses,  provided  that  the  districts  raised  twice  the 
sum  for  the  same  purpose.  This  wise  proposal  was  rejected.  He 
suggested  also  that  $5,000  be  transferred  from  the  general  to  the 
school  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  counties  under  the  law.  This  sum 
was  so  appropriated,  but  was  ordered  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  counties,'  as  was  a  further  sum  of  $1,600  which  was  appropriated 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,"  *  except  that  the  share  assigned 

^Ivlson,  Blakeman  ft  Co.,  of  New  York,  donated  In  1872  seyeral  thousand  school 
books  to  the  Territory,  while  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  secured  the  contract  to  fnmlsh 
school  books  up  to  1879.     See  Tucson  Public  School  Report,  1893-94,  p.  20. 

*Arlsona  Report,  1908,  p.  87. 

•  Seas.  Laws,  1873,  pp.  93,  94. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  26,  26w 
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by  this  act  to  Pima  County  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  in  Tucson.^ 

The  school  law  of  1871  had  provided  that  the  county  school  tax 
should  be  "  not  to  exceed  "  50  cents  on  the  hundred,  but  experience  led 
Gov.  Safford  in  1873  to  recommend  a  uniform  tax  rate  in  all  the 
counties  for  school  purposes.  He  then  inaugurated  also  the  move- 
ment looking  toward  compulsory  attendance.  The  legislature  of 
1874,  for  its  part,  while  doing  some  things  that  were  of  service,  did 
others  that  were  reactionary.  With  the  new  and  excellent  provisions 
for  a  Territorial  school  tax  of  25  cents  on  each  $100  of  valuation  and 
a  uniform  coimty  school  tax  of  the  same  amount,'  was  linked  the 
repeal  of  all  sections  of  the  law  apportioning  school  money  accord- 
ing to  attendance,  and  thus  the  one  powerful  incentive  for  building 
up  attendance  was  removed.* 

The  county  probate  judges  as  ex  officio  county  school  superin- 
tendents were  also  relieved  from  the  requirement  to  visit  the  schools, 
but  the  $100  given  under  the  act  of  1871  for  expenses  was  retained  as 
salary.*   Of  this  phase  of  educational  development  McCrea  remarks :  • 

With  this  amendment  begins  the  agitation  of  the  probate  Judges  to  secure 
legislation  to  Increase  their  emoluments  for  work  as  school  superintendents 
without  increasing  their  duties  to  any  corresponding  extent.  These  officers 
were  also  most  unwisely  given  the  authority  to  select  textbooks  for  their 
respective  counties.* 

Gov.  Safford  says  that  the  schools  flourished  from  1873  to  1875 
"  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  interested."  Statistics  in  somewhat 
detailed  form  are  given  by  him  in  his  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  they  show  for  the  most  part  a  steady  development 
and  a  growth  that  promised  well  for  the  future.  It  was  believed 
that  there  would  be  revenue  enough  to  maintain  free  schools  in  each 
of  the  districts  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  under  date  of  August 

1  The  act  provided  that  this  grant  was  to  be  made  in  case  that  "  Territorial  warrant 
No.  888,  drawn  on  the  17th  day  of  October,  1872,  for  $300,  in  favor  of  the  *  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph/  shall  be  first  surrendered  and  canceled  without  payment."  See  acta 
of  1873,  pp.  25,  26.  An  act  of  Feb.  18,  1871,  had  appropriated  $300  to  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  "  who  are  teaching  and  maintaining  a  school  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  in  the  town  of  Tucson,  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  school  books  now  in  use 
In  said  school."  The  appropriation  under  the  act  of  1871  had  not  been  paid  by  the 
Territorial  treasurer  because  he  believed  it  illegal.  (Jours.  Legislative  Assembly,  1873, 
p.  88.)  The  effort  was  then  made  by  the  law  of  1878  to  charge  this  gift  up  to  the 
school  fund  of  Pima  County,  but  it  again  failed,  for  the  act  of  1876  (Sess.  Laws,  1875, 
p.  91)  ordered  that  it  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

'  Sess.  Laws,  1878,  pp.  84-66,  sees.  1  and  2. 

■  Sess.  Laws,  1878,  pars.  6  and  16,  pp.  65,  66.  See  also  McCrea  in  Superintendent's 
Report,  1908,  p.  87.  Oirls  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Tucson  schools  now  for 
the  first  time.     See  McCrea,  op.  cit,  p.  89. 

«  Sess.  Laws,  1873,  par.  15,  p.  66. 

>  Arlxona  Report  for  1008,  p.  88. 

«8es8.  Laws,  1878,  par.  81,  p.  6di 
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80,  1873,  he  wrote  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  open  a  free 
school  in  every  district  in  the  following  October.  He  urged  the 
necessity  .of  keeping  all  religions  instruction  out  of  the  schools  and 
concluded  by  sajdng: 

After  four  years'  incessant  labor  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  means,  books, 
and  teachers  for  excellent  schools,  so  that  every  chUd  within  the  Territory  may 
obtain  an  education.  While  I  remain  in  oi&ce  our  free  schools  will  be  kefit 
open,  and  I  shall  endeavor  at  the  next  session  of  the  l^^ialature  to  make  educa- 
tion compulsory. 

Again  he  says : 

Without  books,  schoolhouses,  or  teachers  to  commence  wHh^  in  less  than  two 
years  the  free-school  system  has  been  fairly  and  successfully  put  in  operation 
throughout  the  Territory. 

McCrea  has  given  some  additional  information  on  the  difficulties 
encountered  which  is  worthy  of  quotation  here  :^ 

In  the  various  communications  made  by  Gov.  Safford  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  during  1873  we  learn  something  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
labored,  the  patience  and  persistence  he  displayed,  and  the  wonderful  success 
which  began  to  reward  his  efforts.  The  work  undertaken  was  enou£^  to 
daunt  anyone  not  possessed  of  a  heroic  souL  The  Territorial  census  of  18T2 
sliowcd  a  population  of  but  10,743,  and  these  were  scattered  over  a  rough  and 
barren  country  about  as  large  as  New  York  and  aU  New  England.  Most  of 
the  people  spoke  an  alien  language  to  which  they  were  much  attached.  There 
were  few  opportunities  for  profitable  employment.  SuppUes  must  be  brought 
a  thousand  miles  from  California  and  were  very  costly.  The  effort  to  subdue 
a  wilderness  such  as  they  lived  in  was  enoup^  for  any  people,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  barbarity  of  the  unspeakable  Apaches.  With  so  many  varied 
duties  pressing  upon  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  governor  could  find  time  to 
devote  to  educational  improvement,  and  yet  he  became  familiar  with  aU  the 
details  of  the  work. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  contemporary  witness  who  has  given  his 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.  John  Wasson,  surveyor  general,  said 
in  his  newspaper,  the  Arizona  Citizen,  on  May  14, 1874 : 

Less  than  two  years  ago  the  free-school  system  was  started  in  Arizona,  with- 
out schoolhouses,  books,  or  teachers.  It  seemed  a  forlorn  hope  for  the  poor 
Apache-ridden  people  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  under  such 
adverse  conditions,  but  the  same  undaunted  spirit  that  had  faced  death  and 
torture  through  a  long  series  of  years  said,  "  We  must  either  have  schools  or 
more  Jails,  and  we  prefer  the  former  " ;  and  the  result  shows  that  people  can 
do  if  they  will.  Tuma  has  a  good  schoolhouse,  neatly  furnished,  and  one 
will  soon  be  erected  at  Ehrenberg.  We  are  assured  that  Mohave  County  will 
erect  schoolhouses  as  fast  as  required.  The  people  of  Prescott  are  now  con- 
structing a  schoolhouse  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  town  and  Territory.  A 
schoolhouse  was  built  below  Phoenix,  in  Maricopa  County,  last  year,  and  now 
the  people  of  Phoenix  are  making  arrangements  and  already  have  the  neces- 
sary subscriptions  to  build  one  worthy  of  that  enterprising  and  growing  town. 
A  schoolhouse  is  in  process  of  construction  at  Florence  in  every  way  suitable 

» Arizona  School  Report  for  1908,  pp.  90-92. 
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for  the  purpose.  The  people  of  Tucson  are  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by 
their  young  neighbors,  and  are  now  making  arrangements  to  build  a  house 
with  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  200  pupils,  and  we  trust  that  the  San- 
ford  [Safford?]  and  San  Pedro  settlements  will  not  be  behind  in  the  good  work. 
But  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  all  is  that  our  late  legislature  made  pro- 
vision for  sufficient  school  revenue  to  keep  free  schools  In  operation  in  every 
school  district  in  the  Territory  for  from  six  to  nine  months  during  each  year. 
With  these  advantages  the  poorest  children  of  the  Territory  are  provided  with 
ample  opportunities  for  an  education,  and  If  in  after  years  they  do  not  make 
useful  men  and  women,  it  will  be  their  own  and  not  the  fault  of  the  Territory. 

Continuing  his  remarks  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Wasson  says 
further : 

We  think  it  but  right  that  credit  should  be  awarded  to  the  man  whose  per- 
sistent efforts  have  brought  about  the  present  interest  in  education.  *  •  * 
We  refer  to  Gov.  A;  P.  K.  Safford,  who  has  worked  night  and  day  and  traveled 
all  over  Arizona  In  this  cause.  We  know  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  will 
second  what  we  say.* 

Such  was  contemporary  and  later  opinion  on  the  school  work  of 
Gov.  Safford.  It  seems  that  with  him  the  schools  became  almost  a 
religion,  for  the  unknown  writer  on  the  history  of  the  public  schools 
in  1894  credits  him  with  using  as  a  school  motto : 

The  school  first,  the  church  second ;  no  person  can  well  understand  and  fulflU 
his  obUgatlons  to  God  and  to  country  without  education.' 

II.  THE  SITUATION  IN  187  5. 

Gov.  Safford's  message  to  the  legislature  in  1875  was  intended  to 
advance  still  further  the  program  already  entered  on  and  was  couched 
in  much  the  same  noble  and  inspiring  terms : 

Under  the  present  school  law  the  free-school  system  has  been  made  a  success, 
and  the  means  are  afforded  by  which  every  child  In  this  Territory  can  obtain 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  But  a  trifling  sum  Is  paid  to  officers  for  their 
services,  and  nearly  the  entire  revenues  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
schools.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  same  economy  now  prac- 
ticed In  the  disbursement  of  this  fund,  and  radical  changes  In  a  law  that  has 
worked  well  should  always  be  avoided.  It  Is  a  subject  of  pride  to  every  citizen 
that  with  all  the  difficulties  we  have  encountered — amid  poverty,  death,  and 
desolation,  occasioned  by  our  savage  foes — the  people,  with  great  unanimity, 
have  provided  the  necessary  means  to  educate  the  rising  generation,  and  upon 
no  other  subject  are  they  so  thoroughly  united. 

The  legislature  of  1875  made  an  extensive  revision  of  the  school 
act,  but  without  changing  its  general  essentials.  The  rate  of  Terri- 
torial school  taxation  was  now  fixed  at  15  cents  per  hundred  as 
against  10  cents  in  the  act  of  1871  and  25  cents  in  the  act  of  1873. 
The  county  school  tax  was  fixed  at  35  cents  on  the  hundred  as  against 
50  cents  in  1871  and  25  cents  in  1873 ;  the  pay  of  the  county  super- 

^  From  Kept  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ,  1875,  p.  469. 
s  Tucson  Public  School  Beport,  1893-94,  p.  26. 
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'mten4enVi  wa.%  ^rontinued  at  $100  per  year.  The  law  of  1875  pro- 
vided al'so  that  a  county  boanL  of  which  the  coontr  soperintendent 
was  to  be  the  chairmaD.  be  appointed  ~  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
applicants  and  granting  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers'' 
covering  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  physi- 
o!o^'.  "^and  .such  other  studies  as  may  be  by  said  board  deemed 
nec€?s.-arv.~  - 

Under  the  recommendations  of  Got.  Saff<Mid  the  first  compulsory 
schrxil  act  was  passed  in  1S75.*  It  was.  however,  a  mild  one.  It 
required  children  between  8  and  14  to  attend  a  public  school  for 
at  least  10  weeks  in  each  school  year,  but  there  w»%  numerous  ex- 
emptions. They  might  be  taught  in  private  schools  or  at  home,  and 
were  released  from  the  obligation  to  attend  if  they  lived  more  than 
2  miles  from  the  schoolhouse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  children 
were  generally  as  willing  to  attend  school  as  the  people  were  to  fur- 
nish schoolhouses.  It  was  sometimes  even  impossible  to  enforce  the 
act  because  of  the  lack  of  accommodations. 

The  most  successful  years  of  this  period,  the  time  when  the  schools 
reached  their  high-water  mark,  was  in  1875  and  1876.* 

The  actual  accomplishments  of  the  schools  during  that  time,  as 
reported  by  Gov.  Safford,  show  that  there  were  2,508  children  of 
school  age  in  the  first  of  these  j-ears  and  2,955  in  the  second.  The 
enrollment  was  508  and  1,213,  respectively.  Men  still  predominated 
as  teachers,  and  in  1876  received  on  an  average  $110  per  month  of 
28  days;  for  the  same  period  women  averaged  $90.  In  1875  the  State 
tax  produced  $4,690,  the  local  tax  $9,232,  and  other  funds  $14,837, 
making  a  total  of  $28,760;  in  1875-76  the  total  was  $31,449.  In 
1875  the  total  expenses  were  $24,152;  in  1876,  $28,744.  One  school- 
house  was  erected  in  Prescott,  costing  $17,339.30;  one  was  built  in 
Tucson  out  of  private  contributions  costing  $9,781.96,  It  was 
tliought — 

tliHt  very  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  Territory  can  now  read  and 
write.  Every  dlntrict  In  which  there  are  sufficient  children  is  supplied  with 
n  good  fr(H»  school.  Many  schoolhouses  have  been  erected  that  would  do  credit 
to  the  ol(h»r  States.  Considering  the  short  time  schools  have  been  established 
and  the  many  obstacles  they  have  had  to  overcome,  the  situation,  it  is  thought, 
is  very  encouraging.* 

The  relations  of  church  and  state  had  not  yet  been  definitely  set- 
tled, however.     So  earnest  was  Gov.  Safford  in  his  effort  to  main- 

>  HrHH.  LawH,  1875,  pp.  80-90. 
•HoKS.  Laws,  1875,  pp.  40-42. 

*  Koo  reports  of  Gov.  Safford  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
printed  in  hlH  roportH  as  follows:  1870,  p.  318;  1871,  p.  377;  1872,  pp.  365-366; 
187M.  pp.  425-428;  1874,  pp.  4 ($1-4 (52 ;  1875,  pp.  467-469;  1876,  pp.  431-433;  1877, 
p.  275.  The  f'ommlswionor  of  Education  gives  these  years  as  running  for  1874—75  and 
1H7.*»  76,   but  (I'ov.    Kafford   r<'p<'atH   them   as  of  January   to  Decemlier,   1875  and   1870. 

*  It(»F)t.  IJ.  S.  Conimis.  of  Educ,  1876,  pp.  431-432.  See  also  Gov.  Safford's  annual  re- 
ports ou  the  Hchools  for  1875  and  1876  (Tucson,  1877). 
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tain  their  separation  that  he  even  proposed  that  the  law  of  exemp- 
tions be  changed  and  that  church  property,  except  such  as  was  used 
for  schools  and  hospitals,  be  subject  to  taxation.* 

The  setting  in  which  Gov.  Safford  found  himself  shows  that  his 
exhortation  against  sectarian  influence  was  not  out  of  place.  The 
Territory  had  celebrated  its  entrance  on  responsibility  by  giving 
public  funds  to  a  church  institution,  and  in  1875  an  effort  to  divide 
the  public  funds  in  the  same  manner  had  been  defeated,  not  without 
effort.    Says  McCrea:* 

In  regard  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  we  have  this  statement  of 
the  governor:  "At  this  session  (1875)  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide  the 
school  fnnd  for  the  benefit  of  sectarian  schools.  The  measure,  though  ardently 
supported  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Territory  (Judge  B.  F.  Dunne),  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority  in  the  legislature."'  Of  this  struggle,  fraught 
with  so  much  of  good  or  ill  for  the  future  of  the  schools,  not  a  word  is  recorded 
in  the  journals  of  the  assembly  that  settled  it  Happily  for  Arizona,  it  was 
settled  right,  though  that  Territory  then  and  there  parted  from  New  Mexico  in 
educational  policy. 

Gov.  Safford  resigned  his  office  in  April,  1877,  on  account  of  ill 

health,  and  ceased  to^  be  superintendent  of  public  schools.    But  to 

this  interest  he  was  true  to  the  end.    To  the  legislature  of  1877  he 

said,  in  review  of  the  past  and  in  exhortation  for  the  future : 

The  education  of  the  rising  generation  has  kept  steady  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  wealth.  This  Is  a  very  marked  and  gratifying  decline  in 
Illiteracy,  and  from  the  present  efflciehcy  and  prosperity  of  the  school  system  a 
continued  or  ever  [sic]  greater  decline  in  illiteracy  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected. This  large  increase  of  revenue  has  been  found  necessary  to  supply 
the  constant  demand  for  new  schools,  the  number  of  these  having  increased 
from  9,  as  reported  two  years  ago,  to  19.  It  is  believed  that  the  revenue  referred 
to  will  be  fmmd  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  system  and  provide  for  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  upon  It.  After  watching  carefully  the  present 
school  law  during  the  past  two  years,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  main  it 
meets  the  requirements  as  well  as  any  law  that  can  be  devised.  School  laws, 
of  all  others,  should  be  changed  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Then  follows  an  exhortation  to  guard  the  school  as  a  "sacred 
trust "  and  to  keep  it  "  free  from  sectarian  or  political  influences," 
for — 

to  surrender  this  system  and  yield  to  a  division  of  the  school  fund  upon  sec- 
tarian grounds  could  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  general  plan  for  the 

^  Jours.  Ninth  Legislative  Assembly,  1877,  p.  44. 

'McCrea,  In  Long's  Report  for  1907-8,  pp.  95-96. 

•  Judge  Dunne's  address  was  entitled :  "  Our  Public  Schools :  Are  They  Free  or  Are 
They  Not?**  It  was  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  February, 
1875,  and  was  first  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Monitor  and  In  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal.  It  was  then  republished  in  pamphlet  form  (New  York,  1875, 
O..  pp.  82).  As  a  result  of  bis  arguments,  the  introduction  states  that  "a  bill  was 
introduced  In  the  legislature  providing  for  corporate  schools  such  as  Catholics  desire. 
It  came  within  one  vote  of  passing  in  the  council."  In  this  lecture  Jud^e  Dunne  also 
opposed  compulsory-attendance  laws.  In  both  cases  he  based  his  arguments  on  the 
right  of  individual  liberty. 
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education  of  the  masses,  and  would  lead,  as  it  always  has  wherev^  tried,  to 
the  education  of  the  few  and  the  ignorance  of  the  many/ 

The  legislature  of  1877  was  mindful  of  the  governor's  injunction 
against  too  much  legislative  tinkering;  only  a  single  school  law  was 
passed  this  session,  and  it  provided  for  a  school  census  once  in  two 
years  and  required  the  district  trustees  to  make  full  reports.  The 
school  year  was  now  to  begin  on  December  16;  5  days  were  made  a 
week  and  20  days  a  month,  and  no  school  might  receive  any  benefits 
under  the  act  unless  its  teachers  had  been  ^  duly  examined,  approved, 
and  employed  by  legal  authority."  * 

But  the  heyday  of  the  schools  had  passed  for  a  time ;  the  guiding 
hand  was  being  removed.  Gov.  Safford  was  succeeded  by  Grov.  John 
P.  Hoyt,  who  was  compiling  a  code  for  the  Territory  and  had  other 
interests,  and  the  schools  soon  showed  the  ill  effects.  In  1876-77  Gov. 
Hoyt  could  report  only  903  pupils  in  school,  as  against  1,213  for  the 
previous  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  580  against  900.  The 
schools  had  increased  from  21  to  28,  the  teachers  fro^i  21  to  31,  the 
length  of  term  to  190  days,  but  the  pay  of  men  teachers  had  fallen 
from  $110  to  $100  and  that  of  women  from  $90  to  $50.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  income  and  expenditure;  the  former  had  decreased 
from  $31,449  to  $20,708 ;  the  latter  from  $28,744  to  $18,407.* 

m*  PSOGBESS  UP  TO  1879 — ^BEGINNINGS  IN  THE  CITIES. 

The  year  1877  may  be  counted  as  something  of  an  era  in  Arizona. 
Grov.  Safford  left  the  Territory  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
Indians  had  in  the  main  been  pacified,  although  outbreaks  occurred 
after  this  date;  the  railroad  was  coming  in  from  the  west;  many 
rich  mines  were  being  discovered,  and  prospectors  were  swarming 
into  the  Territory;  since  there  was  safety  from  the  Indians,  stock- 
men were  bringing  in  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  graze  on  fresh 
pastures,  and  the  export  and  import  trade  was  growing  rapidly. 
The  section  north  of  the  Gila  received  the  bulk  of  this  immigra- 
tion, and  this  change  in  the  balance  of  power  was  signalized  by  the 
removal  of  the  capital  from  Tucson  back  to  Prescott.  At  this  date 
Mexican  representation  in  the  assembly  practically  ceased.  In  mat- 
ters of  education  also  a  change  was  coming;  on  the  one  hand,  a  re- 
action had  set  in,  but  this  was  not  clearly  apparent  till  the  guiding 
spirit  of  Gov.  Safford  was  removed;  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger 
schools,  like  that  at  Prescott  which  had  hitherto  paid  all  its  ex- 
penses as  it  went,  now  discounted  the  future  by  selling  bonds  to  meet 
the  cost  of  building  schoolhouses. 

^  See  Joan.  Ninth  Legislative  Assembly,  Arisona,  1877,  pp.  80-32. 
>  Sess.  Laws,  1877,  ch.  20,  pp.  14,  15. 
*Bept  U.  8.  Commla.  of  Educ,  1877,  p.  276. 
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Having  summarized  statistically  the  educational  progress  made 
throughout  the  Territory  under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Safford 
up  to  his  resignation  in  1877,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  a  word  on 
the  particular  centers  in  which  school  work  was  then  best  developed, 
giving  some  notice  also  of  the  leading  teachers,  for  whatever  there 
was  of  local,  as  well  as  of  Territorial  school  growth,  was  due  in  the 
main  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Gov.  Safford. 

It  appears  that  the  first  general  survey  of  the  school  facilities  of 
the  Territory  was  made  in  1874.  In  that  year  there  was  issued, 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  a  brief  history  and  summary 
of  "The  Territory  of  Arizona,"  compiled  by  Gov.  Safford.^  That 
pamphlet  shows  the  school  development  of  each  town,  and  indicates 
further  that  the  public  school  entered  upon  a  field  entirely  unoccupied 
by  private  enterprise : 

PJhoeTwx. — ^A  good  schoolhouse  has  been  erected  here,  and  a  most 
excellent  free  school  is  now  being  taught  and  is  attended  by  about 
40  pupils.  Six  miles  below,  another  school  district  has  been  or- 
ganized and  a  schoolhouse  erected.  A  free  school  has  been  open  in 
this  district  four  months  during  the  year. 

Florence. — ^The  inhabitants  have  just  completed  a  good  school- 
house,  and  a  free  school  is  now  open,  which  is  attended  by  about  40 
pupils. 

Cerbat. — ^A  free  school  has  been  open  in  this  place  during  six 
months  of  the  year. 

Tucson. — ^There  are  two  public  free  schools  in  successful  operation 
in  charge  of  able  and  experienced  teachers.  The  daily  average 
attendance  is  about  75,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 

Prescott. — ^A  good  public  free  school  is  now  in  operation  in  charge 
of  a  most  excellent  teacher ;  the  daily  average  attendance  is  about  40, 
and  a  good  schoolhouse  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 

Arieona  City. — ^A  good  schoolhouse  has  been  erected  and  a  free 
public  school  in  charge  of  an  experienced  teacher  is  now  being  taught. 
The  number  of  children  requires  another  teacher,  and  one  has  already 
been  engaged. 

Ehreni>erg. — ^A  free  school  has  been  open  in  this  place  three  months 
during  the  present  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  kept 
open  at  least  six  months  during  the  year  to  come.  McCrea  says 
that  this  school  was  opened  in  1872  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Post,  of  Yuma. 

In  1879  Col.  Hodge  made  a  record  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory. There  were  then  public  schools  at  Yuma  and  Ehrenberg,  Min- 
eral Park,  Cerbat,  Prescott,  WDliamson  Valley,  Verde,  Walnut 
Creek,  Walnut  Grove,  Chino  Valley,  Kirkland  Valley,  Peeples  Val- 
ley, Wickenburg,  Phoenix,  Florence,  Tucson,  Tres  Alamos  (on  the 

^  Safford,  A.  P.  K. :  The  Territory  of  Arlxona ;  a  brief  history  and  sammary.  Tucaon, 
^^  P^  e-10. 
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San  Pedro),  Safford,  and  a  few  other  points.  There  were  Catholic 
schools  at  Yuma  and  Tucson,  and  Indian  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government  at  San  Carlos  and  Sacaton.* 

The  opening  of  the  public  schools  in  the  various  towns  in  the 
Territory,  according  to  McCrea,  McClintock,  and  the  school  reports 
on  which  these  later  writers  are  based,  may  be  summarized  briefly 
for  convenience.* 

Apparently  the  oldest  schools  in  the  Territory,  both  in  the  matter 
of  actual  age  and  in  that  of  practical  continuity,  are  those  of  Tucson. 

McCrea  says: 

Under  the  law  of  1868  or,  as  some  claim,  by  private  subscription,  a  public 
school  was  opened  at  Tucson,  probably  the  first  in  the  Territory,  in  the  spring 
of  1869,  by  Augustus  Brlchta.  The  school  term  lasted  six  months,  for  two  of 
which  Mr.  Brlchta  never  received  any  pay,  and  55  Mexican  boys  were  enrolled. 
The  school  room  was  25  by  40  feet,  with  a  dirt  roof  and  a  dirt  floor  and  no 
furniture  except  a  few  rudely  constructed  benches.  The  teacher  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  schoolbooks.  There  were  no  geographies  in  the  school,  and 
the  pupils  relied  solely  on  the  teacher  for  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  beyond 
wliat  they  could  see  of  it.  Mr.  Brichta  was  a  man  of  character  and  ability  and 
of  prominence  as  a  clerk  in  the  legislative  assembly,  both  before  and  after 
his  experience  as  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Old  Pueblo. 

Apparently  the  next  school  in  Tucson  was  that  of  John  Spring, 
which  was  opened  early  in  March,  1871.  Of  this  school  McCrea 
remarks : 

The  term  continued  for  15  months,  and  138  boys  were  enrolled,  most  of  whom 
were  Mexicans.  The  attendance  for  the  term  was  excellent,  reaching  78  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment. 

Few  of  the  pupils  knew  any  English,  and  the  teacher  had  to  go  over  their 
les.sons  with  them  in  Spanish  before  trying  to  teach  them  in  English.  A  few 
of  the  older  pupils  had  attended  school  for  brief  periods  in  Mexico  or  had 
received  a  little  private  instruction.  The  entire  138  seem  to  have  been  present 
by  the  third  day.  How  one  teacher  could  handle  so  many  can  be  explained 
only  by  their  known  gentleness  of  nature,  their  general  willingness  to  obey,  and 
the  constant  support  of  the  teacher's  authority  by  the  parents. 

The  school  facilities  were  of  the  most  primitive  character.  The  schoolroom 
was  a  long  adobe  structure  with  dirt  roof  and  dirt  floor  and  homemade  benches 
and  desks  in  one  piece,  notable  in  no  way  except  for  solidity  and  liability  to 
flhed  splinters. 

It  took  much  tact  and  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  break  up 
truancy  and  keep  tardln-^ss  within  bounds  and  to  induce  pupils  to  "  put  in  their 
appearance  washed,  combed,  and  brushed."  The  process  was  accelerated  by 
reporting  truancy  to  all  parents  and  by  the  teacher  taking  some  of  the  negli- 
gent boys  to  the  school  well  and  assisting  them  in  their  morning  ablutions. 

Gov.  Safford  showed  his  Interest  in  this  educational  experiment  in  his  capital 
in  various  ways.  He  presented  the  school  with  two  dozen  OUendorf  a  Gram- 
mars, which  were  very  useful  for  the  more  advanced  class.  Mr.  Spring  does 
not  fall  to  pay  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  man  who  made  the  school  possible.    He 


»  McClintock,  James  H.  :  History  of  Arizona,  II,  p.  497. 

•See  McClintock.  James  H. :  History  of  Arizona,  II,  496,  567,  590;  McCrea,  passim, 
and  superintendent's  report  for  1881,  pp.  38-44. 
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says :  "  In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  all  my  hard  work  was  made  lighter 
and  all  my  efforts  were  made  more  efficient  by  the  constant  kind  help  and 
adyice  of  Gov.  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  whose  memory  this  and  all  futnre  generationB 
should  forever  revere  as  *  Father  of  Our  Public  Schools.' "  * 

The  next  heard  of  the  Tucson  schools  was  in  the  summer  of  1872, 
when  a  girls^  school,  which  later  became  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system,  was  opened  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Hughes,  wife  of  the  probate  judge 
of  Pima  County,  who  later  became  governor  of  the  Territory.  On 
February  4,  1873,  this  school  received  an  official  visit  from  the  legis- 
lature, and  during  that  year  Gov.  Safford,  seeing  that  the  schools  had 
been  carried  on  at  irregular  periods  and  by  persons  who  had  other 
vocations  than  teaching,  and  seeing,  according  to  McCrea — 

the  great  need  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers  and  of  continuity  of  effort, 
determined  to  secure  snch  teachers  for  the  schools  of  Tucson,  if  possible,  and 
then  to  see  that  the  schools  were  carried  on  for  a  fixed  term  each  year. 
Through  Surveyor  General  Wasson  he  got  into  commnnLcation  with  Miss  Maria 
Wakefield,  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Stockton,  Oal.,  and  was  able  to  persuade 
her  and  a  companion,  Miss  Harriet  Bolton,  to  attempt  the  trip  to  the  new  land 
of  promise.  I  have  been  able  to  secure  an  account  both  of  their  Journey  and 
their  reception  at  Tucson  from  the  daughter  of  Mr&  B.  N.  Fish,  formerly 
Miss  Wakefield,  which  account  is  approved  by  her  mother  and  is  given  herewith : 

*'In  1873  my  mother  was  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Stockton,  OaL, 
when  she  received  a  letter  from  Gov.  Safford  asking  her  to  come  to  Tucson, 
bringing  a  competent  primary  teacher  with  her,  to  open  the  public  school. 
This  letter  also  advised  them  to  start  immediately,  as  the  Apaches  were  then 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  and  travel  was  comparatively  safe.  Accord- 
ingly, on  October  26,  they  left  Stockton  for  San  Francisco,  where  they  took  a 
steamer  for  San  Diego.  Prom  there,  after  five  days  and  nights  of  continuous 
stage  riding,  the  longest  stop  being  20  minutes  to  change  horses  and  partake  of 
the  wretched  food  provided  at  the  stations,  they  arrived  in  Tucson.  Few  can 
realize  the  terrors  of  such  a  Journey,  with  the  bright  moonlight  transforming 
every  giant  cactus  into  an  armed  Apache  and  every  clump  of  brush  into  an 
ambush.  Each  driver  contributed  a  new  lot  of  stories  of  the  horrible  deeds  of 
the  Indians,  pointing  out  here  and  there  along  the  way  where  this  freight  train 
was  captured  and  the  men  murdered,  and  that  stage  taken,  and  that  family 
massacred,  keeping  those  two  terror-stricken  women  constantly,  by  day  and 
night,  on  the  lookout  for  Apaches.  They  did  not  then  know  that  Apaches  do 
aot  attack  by  night. 

''The  good  people  of  Tucson  had  arranged  two  very  comfortable  rooms  for 
them.  Gov.  Safford  and  his  good  friend,  Surveyor  General  Wasson,  left  nothing 
undone  to  assist  in  the  difficult  task  of  establishing  a  public  school.  The 
priests  were  bitter  in  their  denunciations,  and  were  formidable  antagonists, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  parents  if  they  allowed  their  children  to  attend 
the  public  school.  Gov.  Safford  was  generous  almost  beyond  his  salary  in  giving 
books  and  clothes  to  needy  children  to  enable  them  to  attend  school.  Above  all, 
the  one  great  desire  of  Gov.  Safford^s  heart  was  the  welfare  of  the  public 
school."    •    •    ♦ 

^  EKiperintendent's  Report,  Arlsona,  1908,  pp.  86-87.  See  also  hlBtorlcal  sketch  In 
Tacflon  Public  School  Report,  1893-94,  pp.  30-32.  Under  date  of  June  17,  1872,  Gov. 
Safford  sent  $30  to  the  school  trustees  of  Prescott  as  a  gift  from  his  brother,  A.  B. 
Safford,  of  Cain,  III.,  *'  to  help  build "  a  schoolhouse  there.  Arizona  Miner,  July  20, 
1872. 
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The  sacoess  of  the  schools  during  this  period  was  marked.  One  teacher  had 
diarge  of  the  boys,  the  other  of  the  girls,  in  sei>arate  rooms.  There  was  an 
average  attendance  of  50  boys  and  25  girls.  Nor  did  those  teachers  lose  their 
interest  in  education  when  they  left  the  schoolroom^  for  not  long  after  we  find 
one  of  them  a  leader  in  a  successful  effort  to  supply  the  town  with  a  mnch- 
needed  school  building,  and  we  may  be  sure  the  other  heartily  seconded  her 
efforts. 

This  effort  grew  directly  out  of  the  struggle  in  1875  over  the  ques- 
tion of  State  support  of  sectarian  schools.  After  this  question  had 
been  definitely  settled  the  need  for  better  school  facilities  was  more 
keenly  realized.  The  effort  to  secure  a  better  public-school  building 
in  Tucson  has  been  graphically  told  by  McCrea : 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  this  assembly  [1875]  than  the  foUowing 
resolution,  offered  by  Hon.  S.  R.  De  Long,  of  Tucson,  and  readily  adopted  by 
the  council  of  January  15,  1S75 ;  "  Resolved,  That  the  use  of  this  hall  is  hereby 
offered  to  the  ladies  of  Tucson  who  propose  giving  a  social  party  on  Thursday 
evening  next,  21st  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  building  of  a  public  schoolhouse."  The  party  was  duly  given  and  was  so 
well  managed  by  the  ladies  in  charge,  Mrs.  Lord  and  Mrs.  Fish,  that  ^,800 
was  realized  from  it  A  second  dancing  party  netted  $1,100,  and  a  third  $1,000. 
It  is  said  that  at  one  of  the  parties  given  a  cake  was  sold  and  resold  until  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  reached  more  than  $200.  This  money  was  turned  over 
to  the  school  board,  composed  of  E^tevan  Ochoa,  R.  N.  Leatherwood,  and 
Samuel  Hughes.  Mr.  Ochoa  either  donated,  or  sold  at  a  nominal  figure,  the 
lot  needed.  The  lumber  used  in  the  great  porch  in  front  was  donated  by  the 
Army  ofl9cers  at  Fort  Grant  and  was  hauled  free  of  charge  by  the  teams  of 
Tully  and  Ochoa  more  than  100  miles.  At  last  the  Gongress  Street  building, 
an  adobe  structure  of  three  rooms,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $8,782  and  was 
for  a  brief  time  the  best  school  building  in  Arizona. 

Of  the  later  history  of  the  Tucson  schools,  Prof.  McCrea  con- 
tinues: 

In  the  faU  of  1874  Prof.  W.  B.  Horton,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  a 
graduate  of  a  college  of  Edinburgh,  was  elected  principal  of  the  Tucson  Public 
School.^  During  the  first  year  he  was  supplied  with  two  assistants,  one  to 
teach  the  girls  and  one  to  aid  him  in  teaching  the  boys.  The  schools  greatly 
prospered  under  his  management  Although  he  began  school  work  in  Arizona 
later  than  Prof.  Sherman,  he  is  worthy  in  every  way  to  be  ranked  with  him. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  continued  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  public 
school  as  a  civilizing  agency,  under  circumstances  far  less  favorable  than  were 
then  supplied  at  Prescott 

Prof.  Horton  remained  at  Tuscon  for  more  than  six  years,  being 
succeeded  in  February,  1881,  by  George  C.  Hall,*  who  says  that   ' 
Horton  was  the  real  founder  of  the  public  schools  there.    Prof.  Hall 
adds: 

To  his  Hands  was  committed  a  difficult  task,  and  to  properly  estimate  tiie 
value  of  his  work  one  should  understand  and  appreciate  the  obstacles  and  diffl- 

*■  So  says  McCret.  Ez-Supt  Long  says  that  the  statement  as  to  Horton*8  birth  and 
education  is  an  error,  and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Georgia. 

■  Hall  serred  from  1881  to  1884.  For  list  of  later  superintendents  see  Tucson  Public 
School  Reports,  1893-94,  p.  82. 
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culties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  conducting  a  cosmopolitan  school  in 
which  there  was  inore  or  less  race  prejudice  and  where,  in  the  minds  of  certain 
members  of  the  community  at  large,  there  existed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  our 
public  system  of  instruction*  The  instability  of  society,  incident  to  all  frontier 
cities,  and  the  rude  appliances  with  which  he  began  his  work  were  further 
obstacles.  Many  young  men  of  this  city  and  other  places  in  the  Territory  owe 
to  him  all  that  makes  them  useful  members  of  society.  Six  years*  faithful 
service  in  the  schools  of  a  city  should  entitle  a  teacher  to  the  gratitude  of  its 
people. 

Gov.  Safford  mentions  a  school  as  being  taught  in  Prescott  as  early 
as  1870  by  S.  C.  Rogers,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory.   Of  education  in  Prescott  Prof.  McCrea  says : 

Having  set  the  schools  of  Tucson  in  motion,  the  governor  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  northern  Arizona.  In  1873  Prescott,  which  was  the  center  of  a  con- 
siderable American  population,  became  much  interested  in  education.  Capable 
teachers  were  hard  to  secure.  In  that  year  Gov.  Safford  induced  Prof.  Moses 
H.  Sherman  to  come  to  Prescott  to  he  principal  of  the  public  school.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  governor  even  borrowed  and  sent  Prof.  Sherman  the  money 
necessary  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  long  and  costly  trip  from  Vermont  to 
Prescott.  The  new  principal  was  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School  at  Oswego,  and  proved  a  most  successful  teacher.  Under  his  manage- 
ment was  inaugurated  the  first  graded  school  in  Arizona.  The  school  grew  so 
rapidly  that  a  new  and  better  building  was  demanded.  The  work  of  raising 
funds  by  popular  subscription — the  only  method  available — ^began  in  1874,  and 
the  building,  which  was  a  flue  two-story  brick,  was  completed  in  1876,  costing, 
when  fully  furnished,  more  than  $17,000,  and  capable  of  seating  200  pupils. 
In  providing  this  building,  by  far  the  best  in  the  Territory  for  several  years  to 
come,  the  Prescott  people  found  themselves  in  debt,  and  the  school  district 
officials  thought  best  to  ask  the  legislative  assembly  for  fluthority  to  issue 
bonds  to  meet  the  remaining  indebtedness. 

The  first  public  school  was  opened  in  Phoenix,  September  5,  1872, 
by  J.  D.  Daroche.  This  school  was  located  on  the  present  First 
Avenue,  just  south  of  Washington  Street.  Later  a  little  adobe  build- 
ing was  erected  on  North  Center  Street  and  served  as  the  permanent 
school  home  for  some  years.  The  salary  of  the  first  teachers,  of 
whom  there  was  a  rapid  succession,  was  $100  per  month.  The  head 
of  the  school  in  1879-80  was  Robert  L.  Long,  later  State  superin- 
tendent. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  Tombstone  in  February,  1880,  by 
Miss  Lucas,  "  in  a  little  room  with  a  dirt  floor  and  a  mud  roof.  Nine 
was  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  the  first  day,  which  was  in- 
creased to  about  40  before  the  close  of  the  term.  Miss  Lucas  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  McFarland.  The  school  grew  with  the  grow- 
ing town."  The  trustees  began  the  erection  of  a  school  building, 
60  by  30  feet,  which  was  ready  in  January,  1881.  A  second  teacher 
was  employed,  and  the  enrolbnent  that  year  reached  128,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  83.^ 

*  Superintendent's  Beport   for   1881,   pp.   40-42. 
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McCrea  reports  (p.  92)  schools  in  Florence,  Safford,  Ehrenberg, 
Yuma,  and  other  towns  in  1873.  In  1879  the  schools  of  Florence  were 
said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.* 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  Globe  was  built  in  1880  in  the  southern 
part  of  what  was  then  the  camp  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  G.  J. 
Scanlan.* 

So  much  for  the  development  of  the  schools  in  separate  centers  in 
the  Territory.  Although  evolved  under  a  Territorial  law,  there  was 
as  yet  little  unity  among  them,  for  they  were  largely  supported  by 
local  funds,  there  was  little  connection  with  one  another,  and  soli- 
darity of  feeling  had  not  developed.  A  new  stage  of  development 
and  progress  began  with  the  school  law  of  1879. 

It  seems  proper  to  add  as  a  fitting  close  to  this  chapter  the  appre- 
ciation of  Gov.  Safford 's  work  written  by  the  first  historian  of  educa- 
tion in  Arizona.  Prof.  McCrea,*  in  concluding  his  estimate  of  this 
period,  says : 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  feeling  in  the  matter,  Gov.  Safford  had  reasons 
for  being  proud  of  his  work  for  education  in  Arizona.  He  was  a  great  governor 
in  many  respects,  but  he  was  greatiest  of  all  in  his  labors  for  the  public  schooL 
He  had  been  able  to  lead  an  unwilling  assembly  to  adopt  an  efficient  school 
law,  and  to  modify  it  only  as  needed.  From  a  scanty  population  scattered  far 
and  near,  and  constantly  harassed  by  the  Indians,  he  had  secured  liberal  appro- 
priations for  schools.  Though  unused  to  American  Institutions,  the  strong 
foreign  element  had  been  won  over  by  his  wisdom  and  patience,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  glad  to  follow  so  able  a  leader.  At  the  close  of  his  work  he  could 
point  to  a  score  of  teachers  employed,  and  to  as  many  schoolrooms  erected  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  Since  1871  more  than  $120,000  had 
been  raised  for  school  purposes,  yet  he  left  the  Territory  to  his  successor  prac- 
tically free  of  debt,  a  happy  condition  it  has  never  since  known.  But  of  all 
the  success  of  this  period  was  the  great  heart  and  strong  purpose  of  a  man 
anxious  to  see  a  good  start  made  on  the  work,  not  yet  completed,  of  making 
good  Americans  of  some  very  unpromising  material  through  the  agency  of  the 
public  school.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  his  religion,  and  right  well  did  he 
live  it.  Although  no  school  building  bears  his  name  in  the  town  he  did  so  much 
to  rescue  from  oblivion,  he  will  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory as  the  "Father  of  the  Arizona  Public  School." 

To  this  high  but  well -deserved  praise  the  present  writer  would 
give  his  most  unqualified  assent. 

iRept.  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Bduc,  1879. 

'  Ejl  relatione,  R.  L.  Long. 

•McCrea,  in  Long's  Report  for  1008,  pp.  100,  101. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  MADE  AN  INDEPENDENT  OFRCER— ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS OF  SHERMAN  AND  HORTON,  1879-1885. 


As  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  study,  the  development  of 
the  public  schools  began  with  the  administration  of  Gov.  Safford. 
He  created  the  Arizona  schools  and  then  became  the  Moses  to  lead 
them  out  of  the  wilderness  toward  a  better  organization,  with  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  their  value,  growing  attendance,  and  de- 
veloping resources.  Unfortunately  his  work  was  retarded  by  ill 
health,  90  that  he  resigned  the  governorship  about  April,  1877,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  P.  Hoyt  as  acting  governor.  Then  came,  on 
June  12, 1878,  the  appointment  of  John  C.  Fremont  as  governor.  It 
has  been  said  that  Fremont  never  regarded  this  appointment  '^as 
worthy  of  his  ability  and  fame,''  but,  however  regarded,  the  evidence 
is  that  Govs.  Hoyt  and  Fremont  were  of  little  direct  service  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  schools. 

I.   THE  ACT  OF   1879  AND  THE  NEW  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  progress  of  education  in  Arizona  during  the  period  beginning 
about  1878  was,  as  McCrea  points  out  (p.  101),  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  material  development  of  the  Territory  than  with  the 
personnel  of  the  officers,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the  earlier 
period.  Rich  mines  were  being  discovered,  and  two  railroads  now 
traversed  the  Territorv  from  east  to  west.  These  roads  made  its 
mines  accessible,  opened  its  resources,  and  led  to  great  immigration. 
The  population  more  than  doubled  in  the  eighties,  and  more  people 
meant  more  school  children,  more  school  revenue,  and  of  necessity 
better  schools. 

The  law  of  1879  made  it  more  possible  to  collect  this  increased 
revenue.  This  act  was  itself  an  innovation  and  improvement  on  the 
earlier  school  acts.  Its  most  important  change  was  one  which  pro- 
vided that  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  "  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  council." 
In  1880  his  successor  was  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote ;  he  was  put 
under  a  $2,000  bond ;  was  to  hold  office  for  two  years ;  ftnd  received 
under  this  law  a  salary  of  $1,000,  which  in  1881  was  increased  to 
$2,000.^ 

^Session  laws,  1881,  ch.  88. 
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A  Territorial  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  $100  was  to  be  leTied,  and  the 
connty  board  of  superrisors  was  ordered  to  levy  a  county  school  tax 
of  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  SO  cents  <m  the  $100,  which  "  shall 
be  added  to  the  county  tax  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  and 
paid  into  the  county  treasury  as  a  special  fund." 

The  Territorial  board  of  education  was  reconstituted,  and  was 
now  made  up  of  the  superintendent  as  president  and  secretary,  with 
the  governor  and  Territorial  treasurer  as  the  other  members.  Their 
duties  were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  earlier  board,  while 
a  bid  for  incoming  teachers  was  made  by  providing  that  ^  such  pro- 
fessional teachers  as  may  be  found  upon  examination,  or  by  diplomas 
from  other  States  or  Territories  requiring  similar  qualifications,  to 
possess  the  requisite  scholarship  and  culture'^  might  have  their 
diplomas  countersigned  by  the  Territorial  superintendent  and  these 
then  became  valid  for  life  unless  formally  revoked. 

The  superintendent  was  required,  among  other  duties,  to  appor- 
tion Territorial  school  funds  according  to  the  number  of  children 
6  to  21  years  of  age ;  he  was  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  each  county 
and  publish  an  annual  report.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  distribute  the  county  funds  to  the  school  districts 
in  proportion  to  attendance  during  the  three  months  previous. 

In  other  respects  the  school  law  remained  largely  as  it  was,  except 
that  the  salary  of  the  probate  judges  when  acting  as  county  school 
superintendents  was  raised  from  $100  to  $250  per  year,  and  in  1881 
(ch.  33)  this  was  still  further  increased  by  dividing  the  coiinties  into 
four  classes  according  to  the  number  of  school  districts  and  paying 
the  superintendents  from  ^50  to  $1,000  per  annum,  according  to  the 
size  of  their  territory. 

Another  section  of  this  law — an  echo  of  the  struggle  in  1877  against 
the  proposed  union  of  church  and  state — was  the  thirty-eighth,  which 
declares  : 

No  books,  tracts,  or  papers  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character  shall 
be  Uiied  or  introduced  in  any  school  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
nor  shall  sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine  be  taught  therein ;  nor  shaU  any 
school  whatever  receive  any  of  the  public  school  funds  which  has  not  been 
taught  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

It  is  clear  that  this  new  law  reorganized  the  school  system  in  a 
way  which  looked  toward  greater  centralization  and  efficiency.  The 
Territorial  superintendent  was  now  a  separate  official,  with  large 
supervisory  powers.  The  county  superintendency  was  not  yet  a 
separate  office,  but  large  supervisory  powers  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  probate  judge,  if  he  could  find  time  and  place  to  exercise  them, 
but  under  the  circumstances  and  with  the  large  counties  this  was  a 
practical  impossibility. 
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In  each  school  district  there  was  a  local  board  of  three  trustees 
who  provided  for,  controlled,  and  directed  the  school.  Each  set  of 
officers  made  a  report  to  the  next  higher.  The  funds  came  from 
Territorial  and  county  sources.*  When  these  were  insufficient  to 
provide  a  school  for  three  months,  the  local  district  was  required  to 
make  up  the  deficit  as  well  as  provide  the  schoolhouse  and  furniture. 
In  such  cases  anything  more  than  the  three  months'  term  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  local  district,  which  had  to  be  expressed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  This  was  a  weak  point  in  the  system  and  struck  the 
scattered  country  districts  most  heavily.  The  school  term  in  the 
towns  soon  ran  up  in  length,  but  those  of  the  country  schools  were 
low,  often  perilously  close  to  the  three  months'  limit,  or  even  below  it. 

There  was  as  yet  no  general  law  under  which  towns  or  school  dis- 
tricts might  issue  bonds  for  use  in  building  schoolhouses.  The  first 
of  such  issues  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Prescott,  in  1877,  for  $7,200, 
made  under  a  special  act.'  In  1879  similar  special  acts  were  passed 
in  favor  of  Phoenix  for  $15,000,»  and  Tucson  for  $20,000,*  and  in 
1888  Tombstone  secured  an  issue  for  $15,000.' 

The  only  other  enactment  of  the  session  of  1879  bearing  on  edu- 
cation was  one  chartering  the  Arizona  Development  Co.,  which, 
under  color  of  aiding  ^in  the  construction  of  capitol  buildings 
and  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,"  pro- 
vided for  the  running  of  a  lottery  in  the  Territory,  the  governor 
being  made  commissioner  to  superintend  the  drawings,  while  10  per 
cent  of  the  prizes  distributed  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Territory.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  the  real  purpose 
of  this  act  was  not  to  build  the  capitol  nor  to  advance  the  schools  but 
to  permit  the  existence  of  a  lottery.' 

It  is  now  desirable  to  follow  so  far  as  possible  the  fortunes  of  the 
schools  under  the  act  of  1879.  It  may  be  noticed  at  once  that  the 
school  system  so  patiently  and  laboriously  built  up  by  Gov.  Safford 
did  not  command  the  respect  of  Gov.  Frfimont  sufficiently  to  give  it 
a  place  in  his  message  to  the  assembly,  either  in  1879  or  1881.  McCrea 
remarks  that  although  Gov.  Fremont  was  a  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion ^^he  exhibited  but  little  interest  in  the  question  of  schools  in 
Arizona."   McCrea  found  but  one  reference  by  Fr^ont  to  the  school 


iQl  45,  1879,  provided  that  one-half  the  money  collected  on  licenses  for  gambUnf, 
other  than  rlUage  licenses,  should  go  to  the  county  school  fund.  The  school  act  of 
1883  gaye  all  "  fines,  forfeitures,  and  gambling  licenses "  to  the  county  school  fond, 
except  such  as  were  collected  in  Incorporated  towns  and  Tillages.  Bscheats  under  this 
act  went  to  the  Territorial  school  fund. 

'Session  Laws,  1877,  ch.  87. 

*  Session  Laws,  1879,  ch.  17. 
«Ibid.,  ch.  2G. 

•Session  Laws,  1883,  ch.  13. 

*  Session  Laws,  1879,  ch.  16.  It  was  repealed  by  Session  Laws,  1881,  ch.  20.  A  vigor- 
ous effort  was  made  in  1887  to  reenact  a  similar  law,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  yeto  of 
Ooy.  Zttlick.     See  CouncU  Jour.,  1887,  pp.  199-208. 
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fnrstem,  which  he  then  genaxmslT  chju^acterized  as  being  in  ^  admir- 
able condition.*' 

n.  flHEKXAX    ^BCOMES    THE  FIB9T   IXDEFCNDENT  TBKKDOBIAI.  SUFKBDI- 


Closely  following  his  own  accession  to  oflke,  and  within  a  few 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  February  14, 1879,  Gov.  Fre- 
mont appointed  Prof.  Mo^«s  H.  Sherman  as  his  representative  to 
take  over  the  work  of  the  Territorial  school  superintendent,  which, 
in  earlier  years,  had  been  performed  by  the  governor  himself  * — ^for 
the  purpose  of  the  act  of  1^71  had  been  to  add  this  school  supervision 
to  the  duties  of  the  governor,  with  no  extra  pay  except  an  allowance 
of  $500  for  traveling.  The  governor  was  now  relieved  of  the  duty, 
and  the  $500  allowed  him  for  expenses  was  given  to  his  successor  as 
salary.  Prof.  Sherman  was  a  trained  school  man;  he  had  been  for 
five  years  at  the  head  of  the  Prescott  schools,  was  already  -at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  Arizona,  and  his  entrance  on  the  Terri- 
torial superintendency  was  recognized  as  an  advance  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  said  in  his  report  for  1878 
(p.  268) : 

Bven  the  few  statistics  receiyed  show  tbe  advantage  of  havhis  a  saperln- 
tendent  who  can  give  his  whole  attention  to  school  work,  as  was  the  caae  for 
the  first  time  in  1878. 

Prof.  Sherman's  term  of  office  extended  from  February,  1879,  to 
January  11,  1881,  and  was  continued — by  a  popular  election,  in 
1880 — from  January,  1881,  to  January,  1883.  During  these  years 
Supt.  Sherman  did  not,  however,  devote  all  of  his  time  to  Territorial 
education.  He  remained  principal  of  the  schools  of  Prescott,  and  he 
gave  to  the  Territorial  schools  such  time  only  as  he  could  spare  from 
his  local  school  duties.  Certainly  Territorial  duties  were  of  less  im- 
portance from  the  financial  side,  and  it  has  been  said  even  that  the 
Territorial  superintendency  was  during  this  administration  little 
more  than  a  sinecure. 

McCrea  remarks  that  the  duties  of  the  Territorial  superintend- 
ency "were  mainly  of  a  clerical  nature;"  and,  therefore,  that  Supt 
Sherman  was  not  compelled  to  relinquish  his  position  as  principal 
of  the  public  schools  of  Prescott,  but  continued  to  serve  both  the 
town  and  the  Territory  until  1883.  McCrea  believed  that  Supt  Sher- 
man's "  reputation  for  efficient  work  for  educational  interests  in  Ari- 
zona would  no  doubt  have  been  greater  had  he  confined  his  services 
to  one  or  the  other,  instead  of  trying  to  serve  both."  The  Territorial 
work  may  have  been  made  clerical  from  choice,  but  was  not  so  from 

^  There  are  indicatlong  that  Shcrinaii  had  acted  in   this  capacity  before  his  forsial 
appointment,  but  ex-Supt.  Long  thinks  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
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necessity.  There  was  sufficient  authority  under  the  law  of  1879,  for 
the  superintendent  to  travel  throughout  the  Territory  and  to  super- 
vise not  in  name  and  form  merely,  but  in  reality. 

Indeed,  the  progress,  which  was  soon  apparent,  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sherman,  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  at  least  some 
supervision,  for  the  slump  of  1876-77  was  soon  overcome,  and  as 
early  as  1877-78,  the  superintendent  could  show  that  the  schools  were 
already  on*  the  upward  grade.  In  the  latter  year  he  reported  3,089 
youth  of  school  age,  of  whom  2,740  were  enrolled,  giving  a  percent- 
age of  88,  although  the  average  daily  attendance  was  put  down  at 
890,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  The  length  of  the  term  was 
124  days,  as  against  190  for  1876-77;  the  teachers  numbered  37  as 
against  31 ;  the  pay  of  the  men  fell  from  $100  per  month  to  $91 ;  but 
that  of  the  women  rose  from  $50  to  $74.  The  total  expenditures 
equaled  the  total  income,  which  was  $21,396. 

If  comparison  should  be  made  of  the  school  situation  in  1873  and 
1880,  great  progress  would  be  noted.  The  school  eniuneration  was 
4  times  as  great,  the  enrollment  10  times,  and  school  property  16 
times.  Schoolrooms  had  increased  from  11  to  101,  and  teachers 
from  14  to  101,  but  salaries  had  fallen  from  $100  per  month  to  $83 
for  men  and  to  $70  for  women. 

Of  Sherman's  work  for  the  Territorial  schools,  McCrea  continues: 

The  new  superintendent  of  public  instruction  entered  upon  his  duties  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  -schools  in  the  next  two  years  showed  a  wonder- 
ful growth.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  of  this  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  superintendent  and  what  part  was  the  result  of  the  favorable  industrial 
conditions  in  Arizona  and  the  considerable  immigration  into  the  Territory. 

In  1880  the  favorable  report  of  the  year  before  was  improved  upon  in  most 
particulars.  Though  the  number  of  pupils  seeking  to  attend  school  was  far 
greater  than  the  accommodations  afforded,  no  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  law.  The  short  school  terms  In  many  of  the  schools  seriously  inter- 
fered with  their  usefulness.  Most  of  the  town  schools  were  taught  from  150 
to  200  days,  while  the  county  school  terms  seldom  exceeded  100  days,  and  were 
sometimes  as  brief  as  40  days.  The  lack  of  sufficient  funds  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  the  too  frequent  changes  of  teachers  and  of  the  county  superintendents, 
were  reported  by  the  superintendent  to  be  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  the  public  schools. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  while  public  lands  had  been  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress for  the  endowment  of  the  schools  when  the  Territory  became  a 
State,  none  of  this  land  had  as  yet  become  available  for  schools.  Gov. 
Safford  had  sought  authority  for  the  Territory  to  sell  some  of  these 
lands,  but  had  failed.  Supt.  Sherman  now  sought  to  bring  the 
matter  again  before  Congress,  with  the  idea  of  selling  the  lands  and 
reinvesting  the  proceeds  in  productive  securities,  but  failed.  Under 
the  act  of  April  7,  1896,  the  Territory  was  first  given  authority  to 
lease  its  lands ;  authority  to  sell  came  only  with  statehood* 
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SufiL  SbenoaD  nuule  reports  on  the  poUic 
tboritj  for  the  rare  1^9  and  1S80.  Tfane 
reports  for  the  Fnited  States  ConmusEkMier  of 
and  lfe%0-*Jl.  The  progress  reported  for  l?7Si-*  «v«r  i^Ts-^ 
rery  gratifying  and  more  or  leas  imiform.  except  in  ioi^ik  of 
Is  18TS-79  the  latter  is  given  as  ICiS  dsjs,  while  tsie  maoL  jear  it 
went  down  to  109.  In  explanation  it  was  said  tint  tke  oxt  and 
village  schools  were  taught  from  150  to  300  dajs..  wfcife  tfae 
of  the  country  schools  were  seldom  orer  IOOl  and 
low  as  40  days.  There  was  also  a  deczease  of  $1  in  tke 
monthly  salary,  from  $S4  to  $S3.  The  income  mider  the  law  of  1S79 
wai)  more  than  twice  what  it  had  been  mida-  the  old  law.  In  lS7^-79 
the  income  and  expenditures  were«  reqiectiTely,  $32.^1  and  $3!^JO0: 
in  1879-W  they  were  $67,028  and  $61,172. 

The  enrollment  in  1879-80  was  one-fourth  larger  than  in  1S78-79; 
the  average  att^idance  was  one-half  larger:  and  the  per  otsit  of 
attendance  on  enrollment  rose  from  63.4  per  ooit  in  1878-79  to  €7.7 
per  cent  in  1879-80.* 

In  some  districts  there  were  no  schools,  and  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren never  attended  school  at  all,  and  yet  the  accommoHatinns  woe 
so  poor  and  so  meager  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  care  of  all  who 
applied  for  admission ;  it  was  therefore  still  impoeable  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  law  of  1875. 

Sherman's  report  for  the  period  of  his  administrati<m  as  a  direct 
representative  of  the  people,  1881-1883,  has  been  seen.  Like  all  other 
officers  engaged  in  similar  work,  he  has  the  usual  onnplaint  that 
reports  Ui  him  were  incomplete,  and  that  the  county  superintendents, 
tied  down  as  they  were  by  their  duties  as  probate  judges,  could  not 
go  out  among  the  schools  and  learn  for  themselves,  but  must  depend 
on  such  information  as  might  be  sent  in  by  individual  teachers;  hence 
the  general  report  necessarily  fell  short  of  showing  the  actual  con- 
dition of  schools,  but  with  the  aid  of  reports  from  the  various  coun- 
ties, he  is  able  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole- 
He  points  out  that  the  main  difficulty  was  in  the  sparsely  settled 
rural  district,  with  its  short  term.  This  term  was  often  only  three 
months,  the  minimum  requirement  to  meet  the  law,  and  was  not  only 
too  short  for  the  good  of  the  child,  but  was  in  proportion  unduly 
costly. 

In  1882  the  superintendent  reported  "good  progress,"  but  the 
difficulties  were  the  same  as  ever.  The  probate  judge's  time  and  at- 
tention were  too  much  filled  to  make  him  a  good  school  officer;  be- 
sides, this  office  demanded  a  man  particularly  trained  and  qualified. 
Progress  had  been  made  in  the  erection  of  schoolhouses,  but  the 

*  fiept  U.  S.  CommU.  of  Educ.,  1880,  pp.  852-856. 
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expense  of  good  buildings  had  fallen  on  those  directly  interested,  and 
this  indicates  that  houses  were  built  either  by  private  subscription 
or  by  a  local  tax  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote- 

Nor  was  the  method  of  apportioning  the  Territorial  funds  pro- 
ducing the  best  results.  Under  the  law  these  were  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  school  population,  and  in  consequence — 

the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  larger  towns,  and  the  outside  districts  seldom  have 
enough  to  keep  their  schools  going  for  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Territorial  school  money  to  which  each  county 
is  entitled  be  dirided  equally  among  all  the  districts.  This  plan  would  aid 
very  materially  the  outside  districts,  and  would  work  no  injury  on  the  schools 
in  the  towns  and  vUlages.  In  nearly  every  town  of  any  importance  in  the 
Territory,  such  as  Globe  and  Tucson,  there  is  an  abundance  of  school  money, 
far  more  than  will  be  required  for  school  purposes  for  the  present  year.  Such 
an  amendment,  changing  the  manner  of  apportioning  the  Territorial  school 
funds,  would  work  no  hardship  on  populous  towns,  and  would  build  up  the 
outside  districts.^ 

It  was  urged  that  boards  of  school  supervisors  were  sometimes  in- 
different to  expenses,  and  even  in  this  uncontaminated  region  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  warn  districts  to  get  the  best  mto  possible  for 
school  trustees  and  ^'that  they  do  not  change  for  the  mere  sake  of 
rotation." 

The  superintendent  was  able  to  show  clearly  marked  evidence  of 
progress.  Yavapai  County,  with  its  28  school  districts  and  its  2,086 
pupils,  claimed  to  be  the  leader  in  matters  educational.  In  1882  the 
Territorial  board  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks.  "Here- 
tofore, in  some  districts,  there  were  often  as  many  as  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  readers.  This  made  the  labor  of  the  teacher  much 
harder  and  the  number  of  classes  greater."  The  report  for  1882  adds 
the  gratifying  information :  "  In  nearly  every  district  in  the  Terri- 
tory a  cheap,  imiform  set  of  books  is  now  in  use." 

In  January,  1882,  a  printed  list  of  questions  was  furnished  by  the 
superintendent  to  each  of  the  county  boards  of  examiners,  which 
served  as  a  general  and  uniform  Territorial  examination  for  all 
teachers,  and  showed  that  the  school  courses  were  expanding.  It  in- 
cluded geography  and  "  other  natural  sciences,"  grammar,  botany, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  arithmetic.  United  States  history 
and  constitution,  reading,  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  and 
orthography. 

About  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  authority,  the  superin- 
tendent published  a  manual  of  school  work  which  was  to  serve  teach- 
ers as  a  guide  in  their  duties.  The  school  course  there  outlined  cov- 
ered a  total  school  period  of  8J  years  of  10  months  each.  It  was 
divided  into  what  may  be  called  the  primary  and  grammar-grade 
courses.     The  primary  work  began  with  what  was  called  the  fifth 

^  Reports  for  1881  and  1882,  pp.  8^. 
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grade  and  went  backwards.  The  first  grade  covered  two  and  a  half 
years,  or  five  terms,  and  was  followed  by  an  advanced  grade  that  cov- 
ered two  years.  The  last  term  of  the  first  grade  included  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  language,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  history, 
physiology,  and  philosophy.  The  first  term  of  the  advanced  grade 
dealt  with  reading,  writing,  history,  composition,  physiology,  alge- 
bra, and  philosophy ;  while  the  third  and  fourth  terms  of  this  course 
covered  reading,  drawing,  history,  composition  and  literature,  phys- 
iology, algebra,  geometry,  political  economy,  chemistry,  and  book- 
keeping. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  who  were  able  to  follow  these  courses 
to  their  completion  would  be  well  prepared  for  real  high-school  work. 
Along  with  this  guide  went  a  series  of  suggestions  to  teachers  on 
methods  of  teaching. 

At  the  time  covered  by  this  report  (1881  and  1882)  the  town  situa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  in  general  very  satisfactory.  In  Prescott  the 
attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before;  "  the  scholars  seem  to  study 
for  the  sake  of  learning  " ;  but  there  was  a  great  drawback  in  the 
irregularity  of  attendance,  "  as  is  the  case  in  all  frontier  towns  "  and 
others  as  well.    "  The  school  is  being  graded  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

In  Tombstone  the  session  of  1881-82  was  the  second,  and  started  off 
with  135  pupils  the  first  day.  The  schoolhouse  was  divided  into  two 
rooms  for  two  teachers,  but  was  not  big  enough ;  the  Tumverein  Hall 
was  rented,  and  a  third  teacher  employed;  then  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  fourth  teacher  were  secured.  The  average  attendance 
that  year  was  188;  the  several  private  schools  opened  the  year  before 
now  gave  place  to  the  public  schools,  and  patent  benches  were  put  into 
the  schoolhouse  owned  by  the  district.  On  December  28,  1882,  the 
enrollment  was  276,  with  an  average  attendance  of  240.  There  were 
then  five  teachers  in  the  school,  counting  the  principal.  The  six 
grades,  as  required  in  the  public-school  manual  (five  primary  and 
one  advanced),  were  provided,  and  the  advanced  grade  "  is  prepared 
for  high-school  work,  which  it  is  now  doing  in  part."  In  this  con- 
nection Prof.  M.  H.  Sherman,  then  superintendent  of  Tombstone,  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  high  school,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  and  is  perhaps  to  be  properly  counted  as  the  real  beginning  of 
advanced  educational  work  in  the  Territory. 

In  1881  Prof.  George  C.  Hall  reported  the  Tucson  schools  as  organ- 
ized into  three  divisions:  Primary,  with  four  grades;  grammar,  with 
four;  a  high  school,  with  literary  and  scientific  courses  covering  three 
years.  The  pupils  were  graded,  and  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
for  girls  had  been  abolished.  It  now  has  four  regular  and  two  spe- 
cial teachersr— in  Spanish  and  music.  In  1883,  $40,000  of  short- 
time  bonds  for  a  new  schoolhouse  were  issued.*    The  high  school  at 


»  Session  Laws  of  Arlaona.  1888,  cb.  34. 
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Tucson  dates  from  1880 ;  in  1887-88  there  were  21  pupils,  but  no  class 
was  graduated  till  1893.^ 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  January,  1883,  Prof.  M.  H. 
Sherman  surrendered  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  Prof.  William  B.  Horton.  After  he  left  school  work,  Supt. 
Sherman  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Tritle,  in  1883,  adjutant  general  to 
provide  against  a  threatened  Apache  uprising.  Later  he  became 
president  of  a  bank  in  Phoenix,  and  amassed  a  fortune  from  Arizona 
and  California  investments.  He  is  still  living  (1917).  McCrea's 
estimate  of  Sherman's  educational  work  is  somewhat  evasive.  He 
says  that  Sherman's  work — 

for  the  schools  of  the  Territory  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate.  Ck)mlng  Into 
the  Territory  In  1873  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Safford,  he  soon  Impressed  the 
people  of  Arizona  with  his  ability  and  energy,  and  was  given  honorable  and 
lucrative  employment  in  school  work  for  many  years.  His  superior  business 
insight,  coupled  with  the  excellent  opportunities  In  that  early  period,  enabled 
him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  and  to  become  one  of  the  best-known 
men  of  the  Territory.  He  did  good  work  for  the  public  school  of  Prescott, 
-velnning  for  It  a  reputation  which  made  It  preeminent  in  the  Territory.  His 
-work  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  mainly  clerical,  though  to 
some  extent  administrative.  With  his  cbnstant  duties  at  Prescott  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  there  was  no  chance  for  visiting  the  various  schools 
and  inspiring  the  teachers  and  communities  with  the  enthusiasm  so  much  needed 
to  sustain  them  in  their  work.  The  extent  to  which  he  influenced  legislative 
action,  for  other  than  his  own  ends,  is  somewhat  problematic.  In  some  respects 
he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Gov.  Safford,  even  if  lacking  in  the  disposition  to 
make  any  considerable  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  education,  as  was  common 
-with  the  great  executive.* 

m.   HORTON   BECOMES  SUPERINTENDENT,    1883-1885. 

Prof.  William  B.  Horton,  the  successor  of  Prof.  Moses  Hazeltine 
Sherman  and  the  second  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Arizona,  was  the  first  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  came  to  Arizona  in  1874,  where  he  became  a 
successful  teacher.  His  period  of  administration  as  Territorial 
superintendent  was  from  January,  1883,  to  January,  1885,  and  his 
one  published  report  covers  the  period  from  September  1,  1882,  to 
August  31,  1884. 

This  period  was  marked  as  one  of  renewed  activity  in  school 
affairs.  It  began  with  Gov.  Tritle's  message  to  the  assembly  in 
January,  1883,  when  he  pointed  out  that  many  small  communities 
received  no  aid  because  of  "  the  necessity  of  only  organizing  schools 
with  large  numbers  of  pupils."  He  thought  that  this  situation  was 
due  to  lack  of  funds,  and  this  to  failure  to  derive  any  income  from 
school  lands. 


^  See  Report  Tucfson  Public  Schools,   1896-97,  p.  6. 
'McCrea,  loc.  clt,  pp.  109,  110. 
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The  most  important  legislative  action  in  1883  was  the  school  law. 
which  should  be  considered  rather  a  revision  than  a  ne^   law.    Mc- 
Crea  thinks  the  new  provisions  were  due  to  Supt.  Horton  and  that 
they  were  borrowed  from  the  California  law.    They  are  summarized 
as  follows  : 

The  presidency  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  superintendent  to  the  governor;  the  superintendent 
was  given  $500  for  traveling  and  $500  for  printing  and  office  ex- 
penses, and  was  to  visit  each  county ;  the  salary  of  the  county  super- 
intendents was  increased.    They  were  started  on  a  basis  of  $300  pay 
for  10  districts,  and  to  this  as  a  basis  $25  was  added  for  each  addi- 
tional district,  but  the  office  was  not  yet  made  distinct  from  that 
of  probate  judge.    Particular  efforts  were  made  to  guard  and  hedge 
about  the  spending  of  school  funds.    It  was  provided  that  in  counties 
where  the  school  districts  numbered  20  or  more  the  superintendent 
might,  in  his  discretion,  hold  a  teachers'  institute  of  three  to  five 
days  each  year  at  a  total  cost  of  not  over  $50.     All  public-school 
teachers  were  required  to  attend,  and  if  school  was  in  session  their 
absence  was  not  counted  as  time  lost.    Every  county,  city,  or  incor- 
porated town,  imless  subdivided,  formed  a  school  district,  but  none 
might  be  organized  with  less  than  10  pupils  or  until  school  had 
actually  commenced  in  the  new  district.     The  local  district  school 
trustees  were  elected  annually,  and  no  person  was  ineligible  either  to 
vote  or  hold  the  office  because  of  sex.    The  census  marshal  took  the 
census  every  odd  year.    Unless  otherwise  provided,  all  schools  were 
to  be  divided  into  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  were  to  give 
instruction  in  English,  in  reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United   States,  elements  of 
physiology  and  of  bookkeeping,  vocal  music,  industrial  drawing, 
"  and  such  other  studies  as  the  Territorial  board  of  education  may 
prescribe,"  and  in  manners  and  morals  during  the  entire  course.   The 
school  day  was  fixed  at  six  hours,  but  no  pupil  under  8  was  to  be 
kept  in  school  more  than  four  hours. 

The  sections  on  district  libraries  were  new.  They  provided  that  10 
per  cent  of  the  Territorial  school  fund  up  to  $200  be  apportioned  to 
each  district  and  constitute  "  a  library  fund."  This  fund  and  "such 
moneys  as  may  be  added  thereto  by  donation  "  should  be  spent  "  in 
the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  and  books  for  school  libraries."  The 
latter  were  kept  in  the  schoolhouses  and  were  open  to  pupils  and 
residents  of  the  district. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  schools  was  unchanged,  but  funds  were 
increased  by  giving  the  proceeds  of  escheats  to  the  Territorial  school 
fund,  and  the  proceeds  from  fines,  forfeitures,  and  gambling  licenses, 
except  in  incorporated  places,  to  the  county  school  fund.    The  right 
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of  voting  on  special  district  taxes  was  shifted  from  "  qualified  voters '' 
to  **  taxpayers." 

Svpt.  Horton's  published  report,  covering  the  period  September  1, 
1882,  to  August  31,  1884,  shows  an  essential  differentiation  in  its 
review  from  earlier  ones.    There  were  signs  of  general  improvement : 

Our  teaching  force  has  also  increased,  there  being  45  more  teachers  than 
reported  last  year.  Many  of  our  teachers  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  normal- 
school  training,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  at  least  one-hali!  of  those  who 
have  applied  for  certificates  during  the  last  two  years  [25  were  granted]  are 
graduates  of  universities  or  normal  schools.  The  standard  of  scholarship 
required  for  license  to  teach  Is  being  gradually  raised  throughout  the  Territory. 
The  county  examiners  are  using  commendable  zeal  in  the  matter,  and  are  more 
careful  in  granting  certificates,  and  the  consequence  is  better  teaching  ability 
is  coming  to  the  front 

This  desirable  result  was  attained  notwithstanding  the  examiners 
were  unpaid  and  gave  their  time  at  financial  loss  to  themselves.  Ex- 
aminations were  held  three  times  a  year;  there  were  two  grades  of 
certificates  given,  and  75  per  cent  was  the  passing  mark.  For  the 
second  grade  the  applicant  was  examined  on  arithmetic  (oral  and 
written),  grammar  (oral  and  written),  orthography,  geography,  his- 
tory, methods  of  teaching,  penmanship,  composition,  and  word  analy- 
sis- To  these  subjects  there  were  added,  for  the  first-grade  certificate, 
physiology  and  algebra.  These  were  county  certificates;  the  first 
grade  was  good  for  four  years;  the  second  grade  for  two.  A  first- 
grade  certificate  was  necessary  to  teach  the  grammar  grades. 

The  new  schoolhouses  erected  during  this  period  were  said  to  be 
very  substantial  and  well  adapted  for  their  purpose : 

Several  of  them  have  been  buUt  with  an  eye  to  beauty  of  design  and  finish, 
as  weU  as  to  comfort,  and  are  supplied  with  the  latest  Improved  furniture  and 
apparatua  The  public-school  hiuildings  in  Prescott,  Phoenix,  Tucson,  and  Tomb- 
stone wiU  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  many  of  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories. Florence  has  nearly  completed  a  substantial  school  building,  and  Yuma 
win  soon  begin  the  erection  of  one.  The  rural  districts  have  shown  an  equal 
desire  to  have  comfortable  and  attractive  school  buildings.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  counties  of  Cochise,  Graham,  Apache,  Tavapai,  and  Maricopa. 
The  majority  of  the  country  schools  are  now  supplied  with  the  necessary  school 
apparatus. 

In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  September  30, 
1883,  which  may  be  taken  as  substantially  representing  the  school 
year  1882-83,  Gov.  Tritle  gave  the  number  of  the  schools  as  follows: 
Yavapai,  29;  Apache,  15;  Cochise,  11;  Pima  and  Maricopa,  10  each; 
Pinal,  7;  Graham,  6;  Gila,  Yuma,  and  Mohave,  3  each. 

By  reason  of  the  negligence,  indifference,  or  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  local  school  trustees,  the  schools  got  little  supervision  from  them, 
and  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  were  such  as  to  leave 
them  "  virtually  without  supervision,"  for  the  duties  of  the  probate 
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jod^  pr?Tczitcd  hHn  firoo.  bcfoi^  dbsoit  frtm  his  ofioe  for  mnj  la)g& 
of  rrnr,  ercn  gcl  s:f»A  iitksL  The  resnh  vas  that  much  sdiool 
mooej  vas  'iisapatc*!  or  vasttd  bcraose  of  this  lack  of  snpervisioiL 
It  was  declared  that  tberv  was  "*  evo  bar  or  hindrance  to  a  vast  expondi- 
tme  of  =«?fioo(  m^jceT  tt  *iLs>:>aest  amstccs*'  and  it  was  ocHisidered 
"*  of  the  urzriost  iinpi>rtAii-!e  zh±t  ^^trr  passable  guard  be  placed  around 
our  seLroI  fund.''    T^  law  of  ISSS  soc^it  to  remedy  tlus  situation. 

The  necesBtr  of  this  will  be  realized  more  cleaiiT  wh&k  it  is  re- 
marked  that  in  Pima  Coinrr.  fv-r  irLsta&:!e.  the  tax  collected  for  schoob 
•'was  far  in  ex.ir^as  of  what  was  n'scessanr."  The  law  required  a 
countT  tax  of  not  lesr  than  •>>  cents  on  the  hmidred:  the  Territorial 
tax  was  15  cents:  to  the  o  'incr  f:uid  was  to  be  added  under  the  acts 
of  lS7f:»  and  1^S>  the  in-:'  me  fnMQ  fines  and  gambling  licenses,  and  to 
the  Territorial  fund  the  ino>me  fnc^m  escheated  estates.  The  total 
income  in  Pima  Coantr  in  1S>2— '?3  was  $2»j.S72,  and  the  school  term 
was  fiTe  and  one-half  m«>ntbs.  In  Pima  in  1SS^-S4,  $10«000  was 
raL?ed  by  district  or  Ioi:al  taxes,  and  the  total  receipts  were  $85,812. 
The  total  expenditures  were  ^>2J>->1,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  more 
than  iidA/py).  This  was  the  best  report  from  any  county;  in  general 
the  lialances  were  >mall  and  n«  t  beyond  the  margin  of  safety. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  travel,  no  teachers*  institutes  had  been 
held  during  the  two  years,  but  the  superintendent's  opinion  was  that 
in  mrist  of  the  counties  institutes  could  be  held  with  marked  ad- 
vantage. He  thought  that  in  few  States  or  Territories  were  better 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  rural  districts  than  in  Arizona.  No 
printed  report  covering  the  rural  di>tricts  alone  is  available,  but 
salaries  paid  in  the  counties  varied  from  $60  per  month  in  Apache  and 
$75  in  Maricopa  and  Graham  to  $05  in  Cochise  and  $99  in  Gila.  The 
average  for  1S82-83  was  ?S0.75,  and  in  1SS3-^S4,  $S4.90. 

The  total  income  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Territory  for  1883-84 
was  $205,901.2S,  and  the  expenditures  were  $161,861.57.  In  1883 
seven  libraries  were  reported.  They  had  451  volumes,  worth  $1,- 
079.10,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  $114.21.  In  1884  there  were 
32  libraries,  with  909  volumes,  worth  $1,685.47,  and  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $618.33.* 

The  textbooks  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  on  March  21, 
1881,  and  still  in  use.  included  Appleton's  readers,  geographies,  and 
arithmetics;  Webster's  speller,  model  copy  books;  Quackenbos's  lan- 
guage less^^ns,  grammar,  histories,  philosophy,  and  Composition  and 
Rhetoric;  Krusi's  drawling;  and  Appleton's  series  of  Science  Primers 
for  chemistry,  physics,  physical  geography,  geology,  physiology,  as- 
tronomy, botany,  logic,  inventional  geometry,  piano  playing,  and 
political  economy. 

»  Pima  Tounty  roportpd  $2,422  expended   for  school   libraries,  which   Is  doubtless  an 
error,  for  other  Items  of  furniture  and  apparatus  are  presumably  Included. 
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These  books  were  reported  to  be  in  general  use  in  the  Territory, 
and  in  most  cases  gave  satisfaction.  They  were  not  furnished  free, 
but "  in  a  number  of  instances  the  districts  have  supplied  the  children* 
with  textbooks  from  the  school  fund,"  and  from  this  custom  was 
deduced  an  argument  for  free  textbooks  in  general,  which  was 
favored  by  the  superintendent. 

During  this  administration  the  question  of  school  and  university 
lands  became  acute.  Supt.  Sherman  had  located  (December,  1882) 
the  72  sections  of  university  land  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains 
in  a  region  heavily  timbered  with  pine  and  valuable  only  for  its 
timber.  These  lands  had  been  withdrawn  from  market,  but  were 
subject  to  depredators,  and  had  been  denuded  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  the  superintendent  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  proper  Territorial  authori- 
ties to  prevent  depreciation.  It  was  said  that  in  many  cases  the 
public-school  lands  were  of  no  value,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  have  these  Worthless  sections  replaced  while  timberlands  were  still 
unoccupied. 

Prof.  McCrea  thinks  that — 

from  a  financial  standpoint  tlie  schools  of  Arizona  were  probably  never  in  so 
good  a  condition  as  during  their  administration  by  Supt  Horton.  There  was  a 
substantial  growth  of  the  population,  and  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  went  forward  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  burdens  of  taxation  had  not  yet 
become  so  apparent,  and  the  people  were  willing  to  spend  moFey  liberally  on 
the  education  of  their  children. 

He  comments  further  on  the  work  of  Supt.  Horton : 

Supt  Horton  made  an  effort  to  inspect  the  schools  of  Arizona  in  order  to 
learn  their  true  condition.  This  kind  of  work  had  not  been  done  since  Gov. 
Safford  left  the  Territory.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the  country,  the  scattered 
settlements,  and  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  travel,  many  of  the  schools  could 
not  be  reached.  Then  the  other  duties  of  the  superintendent  were  heavy  and 
demanded  much  time  and  attention.  But  he  thought  the  inspection  of  the 
schools  could  be  made  of  great  value,  and  asked  the  assembly  to  amiend  the 
school  law  so  that  a  deputy  superintendent  might  be  employed,  to  have  charge 
of  the  office  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent,  and  that  double  the  annual 
allowance  of  $500  should  be  made  that  officer  in  order  to  meet  his  traveling  ex- 
penses when  visiting  schools.  As  the  schools  were  so  scattered,  the  superin- 
tendent could  not  hope  to  give  them  a  very  close  supervision.  Besides,  his 
efforts  could  be  more  profitably  directed  to  the  general  management  of  the 
schools.  As  the  probate  judges,  who  were  by  law  ex  officio  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  had  no  time  to  devote  to  such  work  and  no  training  which 
fitted  them  to  do  it  well,  the  superintendent  recommended  that  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  should  be  made  a  separate  office,  and  that  the  duty  of 
visiting  and  inspecting  all  the  schools  of  the  county  should  be  made  compul- 
sory. He  believed  that  in  no  department  of  the  public  service  was  supervision 
more  needed  than  in  the  schools,  and  that  those  of  Arizona  had  reached  a  point 
where  this  matter  must  be  met  and  solved.  Unfortunately  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives were  not  ready  to  solve  the  problem  of  school  supervision  thus  early 
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empbasfzed  bjr  Sopt  HortoiL  Nor  hiu  much  been  dooe  lince  for  fts  loliitioiL 
One  town — Phoenix — now  emplojB  m.  superintendent  of  8cliool&  In  two  otben — 
ProKOtt  and  Tncson — tbe  principals  must  devote  a  larige  share  of  their  time  to 
teaching,  and  in  otlier  large  towns  practically  no  time  is  allowed  the  principals 
for  saperrision.  In  tlie  counties  haTing  the  largest  amount  of  taxable  property 
the  separate  olbce  of  coonty  soperintendent  has  been  establisbed,  and  is  new  on 
triaL  The  office  of  soperintendent  of  public  instruction  has  lost  rather  than 
gained  in  importance,  and  a  small  salary  and  no  appropriation  for  <^Bce  or 
traveling  expenses  prevent  it  being  sought  by  able  men  engaged  In  school  work. 
The  problem  of  supervision  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  matters  in  education  in 
Arizona  to^lay. 

While  8upt  Sherman  had  the  honor  of  selecting  the  landed  endowment  for 
the  university,  it  was  owing  to  Supt  Horton's  persistence  that  a  part  of  it  was 
finally  secured.  To  him  is  also  due  the  law  of  the  assembly  to  prevent  any 
further  destruction  of  the  timber,  which  alone  made  the  land  valuable.  He,  too, 
saw  the  advantage  likely  to  result  to  the  Territory  from  further  selections  of 
unoccupied  timber  land  in  lieu  of  the  school  sections  (16  and  36)  when  tb^ 
should  fall  on  worthless  lands,  and  lurged  that  stepR  be  taken  to  get  such 
authority  from  Congress. 

He  coiicladed  his  estimate  of  Horton's  work  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

8upt.  Horton  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection  at  tlie  close  of  his  term,  and 
with  his  retirement  from  the  office  tlie  schools  of  Arizona  passed  from  under 
the  control  of  the  men  whose  names  can  be  linked  with  those  of  Gov.  S&fford, 
not  only  as  having  matured  his  policy,  but  as  successful  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  though  not  in  equal  degrees.  In  addition,  both  Sharman  and 
Horton,  by  their  ability  as  principals  of  the  schools  of  Prescott  and  Tucson,  so 
commended  public  schools  to  their  towns  and  sections  that  the  success  of  the 
syKtem  was  assured.  Without  such  help  Gov.  Safford,  wth  all  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  reach  the  larger  success  that 
marked  school  matters  during  his  second  term  as  governor.* 

^  In  March,  1885,  Prof.  Horton  was  appointed  by  Got.  Tritle  as  clerk  of  the  county 
eonrt  and  clerk  of  the  county  of  Pima  to  serve  two  years.  After  this  office  expired  he 
removed  to  San  Carlos,  Aria.,  and  became  Indian  post  trader,  where  he  was  killed  not 
long  after  hj  an  Indian  policeman. 


Chapter  V. 
ORQANIZINQ  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  1885-1887. 


The  next  period  in  the  history  of  the  Arizona  public  schools  opens 
with  a  readjustment  of  one  of  the  questions  of  patronage.    The  law 
of  1871  had  made  the  governor  Territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  ex  oflScio.    That  remained  the  law  until  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1879.    This  law  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
substitute  to  perform  the  duties  which  the  law  of  1871  had  assigned 
to  him,  and  then  provided  that  in  1880  and  thereafter  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  regular  election  every 
second  year.     Supt.  Sherman,  who  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Fremont 
in  1879,  was  chosen  by  popular  vote  at  the  regular  election  in  1880; 
and  so  was  Supt.  Horton,  in  1882,  without  discussion  or  challenge. 
In  1884  Robert  Lindley  Long  was  elected.    But  with  the  opening 
of  the  legislative  session  of  1885  Gov.  Tritle,  relying  on  section 
1857  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  council  on  February  13,  1885,  declared  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  a  duty  which  clearly  fell  within  the  limits  of  his  prerogatives, 
but  since  Mr.  Long  had  already  been  chosen  by  the  people  and  had 
received  the  certificate  of  election,  he  was  now  formally  appointed 
by  Gov.  Tritle  to  fill  the  office,  and  his  confirmation  asked  of  the 
council.    There  was  no  formal  objection  to  this  claim  and  Mr.  Long 
was  confirmed  by  unanimous  vote.     During  the  remainder  of  the 
Territorial  period  the  office  remained  subject  to  appointment  by 
the  governor,  to  whom,  under  the  law,  the  right  clearly  pertained.* 

Of  the  school  situation  at  this  time  McCrea  says : 

By  1885  the  school  system  of  Arizona  was  ready  to  begin  developments  along 
broader  lines.  *  *  •  It  would  seem  that  the  time  had  come  not  only  to 
mold  the  school  law  Into  more  permanent  form,  but  also  to  add  higher  Insti- 
tutions of  learning,  If  a  self-sufflclng  Commonwealth  was  to  be  built  up  In  the 
heart  of  the  American  desert.  Nor  was  the  Territory  lacking  In  financial 
ability  to  take  a  great  for\vard  step  In  education.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
Its  property  in  1884  was  over  $30,000,000.  Its  real  value  was  probably  more 
than  double  that  sum.  But  the  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  was  not 
80  satisfactory.  •  ♦  ♦  The  auditor  recommended  a  considerable  Increase  In 
taxation,  but  the  governor  thought  this  might  be  avoided  by  more  efficient 
methods  of  taxation  and  by  proper  economy.  *  •  ♦  Mining,  farming,  and 
stock  raising  were  all  making  great  progress  in  the  Territory,  which  enjoyed 

^  Legislative  Jour.,  Arizona,  1885,  pp.  423-24. 
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7;.*r  z:.\.ri  %'.*f:n.\\rz^  a:ii  iiii:!:::^  wLith  iirerentiite  th«  law  of 
I^*!'"/  fr-^/fr,  *^T..ffr  fuz.^^  \rj^:^*'z^^T  with  the  farther  perfected  forms  as 
ir^^.ii  Ir.  the  !aw  of  l-i^T*  are  STiiLnirizcd  iii  the  section  whidi  follows. 

L  THE  iCHOr«.  LAWS  OF  1^*5  AXD   1S57. 

Like  the  s^h'^y>l  law  of  1**3.  that  pa=^=ed  on  ilarch  li?,  1SS5.  has  the 
rnerit  of  r^eiLg  a  J^nous  detailed  codin^ation  and  rerisal  of  the  bodv 
of  the  mh^xA  law.  It  was  rearranged.  improTed.  pruned,  and 
n^UU'A  fo. 

The  rK>wer  and  duties  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  tre 
flf'fiTieA:  the  old  Territorial  certificates  were  revoked;  and  nnder  tbe 
new  Jaw  "Territorial  educational  diplomas'*  were  given  only  to 
thr>«e  who  had  held  a  first-grade  Territorial  or  county  certificate  for 
a  year  and  had  taught  for  at  least  5  years,  while  the  "  life  diploma  " 
now  required  10  years  of  teaching  instead  of  5. 

^UeCim,  loc  dt^  p.  119. 
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An  entirely  new  feature,  the  Territorial  board  of  examiners,  con- 
sisting of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  compe- 
tent persons  appointed  by  him,  was  created  and  its  duties  defined. 
Its  main  duty  was  to  prepare  questions  for  the  use  of  county  boards 
of  examiners,  to  grant  recommendations  for  life  and  educational 
diplomas,  grant  Territorial  diplomas,  etc.,  and  fix  rules  governing 
the  same.  For  a  first-grade  Territorial  certificate  good  for  four 
years  the  applicant  was  required  to  pass  on  algebra,  physiology, 
natural  philosophy,  geography,  history,  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  orthography,  defining,  penmanship,  reading,  method 
of  teaching,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  school  laws  of  Arizona. 
Applicants  for  the  second-grade  certificate,  good  for  three  years, 
must  pass  on  all  the  above  except  the  first  three — ^algebra,  physiology, 
and  natural  philosophy.  Normal  and  life  diplomas  from  other 
States  were  accepted  as  evidences  of  fitness  without  examination. 
Only  the  Territorial  certificate  of  the  first  grade  gave  authority  to 
teach  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  Territorial  superintendent  was  now  given  authority  "to  in- 
vestigate all  accounts  of  school  moneys  kept  by  any  Territorial, 
county,  or  district  officer,"  and  was  given  also  a  closer  and  more 
direct  control  over  school  libraries.  The  law  of  1887  released  him 
from  the  obligation  to  visit,  the  counties.  It  will  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  control  of  the  money  power  of  the  schools  greatly 
increased  the  superintendent's  prestige  and  power. 

The  probate  judges  were  continued  as  ex  officio  county  superin- 
tendents, and  their  salaries  as  such  fixed  by  law.  These  ranged 
from  $600  in  Yavapai  down  to  $300  in  Gila,  Mohave,  and  Yuma. 
The  act  of  1887  made  it  $300  in  each  county.  Their  duties  were 
defined  minutely  and  a  series  of  penalties  introduced,  which  ranged 
from  $25  for  failing  to  visit  any  school  in  the  county  to  $100  for 
failure  to  make  reports.^  The  duties  were  detailed  and  exacting. 
They  included  greatly  extended  power  over  the  county  school  funds 
and  were  evidently  more  than  any  single  man  could  manage.  "For 
these  reasons  the  county  superintendent  was  permitted  to  appoint  a 
deputy,  but  no  salary  out  of  the  school  fimds  was  allowed  such 
deputy. 

Teachers'  institutes  covering  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  days 
were  permitted  by  the  law  of  1885  and  required  by  that  of  1887 
in  counties  having  10  or  more  school  districts,  and,  as  under  the 
earlier  law,  teachers  then  conducting  schools  were  granted  the 
right  to  attend  without  loss  of  salary.  The  total  expense  of  such 
county  institutes  was  not  to  exced  $25. 

^The  act  of  1887  released  the  county  superintendent  from  the  duty  of  vial  ting,  and 
Uie  fine  for  failure  to  report  was  reduced  one-half. 
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^  ie  mtg0rnnmuvsaL.  ic  nmie  Jiiarmji.  vas  »  ^fwrt  two  per- 
fiHUL  'v:3r>.  -r-.nj.  :3e  soimi:;?  j^yi  ■■— uiiirBg    was  «»  co^admte  tlie 

ui.,f<>r3i  V2r.:#v\tQ.  lOii  ~:itt  somaK  ic  sairj  3 

X4i«n.  vnivit  :-«r:rj!r  iris  jt^^thl  nR*:nce 
^puiarT.  •jT'.  ir  -:icnr^#;r!iDg-£  ajw3»  mlifs  snDi&viiied  bj  proper 
a-ir.;u->r".r7.  f  ;raift  i.  «=j>;l  £aciiSL"'  A*  ix  ne  oU  la^-  each  new 
•t.^rjrx.  ai:*^-d:  jia^*:  is  .eaiac  1.  sntML  -sBiiias  :ri£Ldm  vho  must  be 
z  X.— i»a  fr'.ci  U-T  -Kfui^iiliiiiist.  "R*  zifeooi  Ascnct  trustees 
V,  >t  ^u^-T,-**!,  ;ci*  ■*a*'.:i  TJ^i-r  tit*  TjjiLr  •2«taes  were  doedy  and 
^.ii-v,ri.-A.7  >r..'j*i:«  Lx  Aztii'ini^  i^i  vrniiaai.  wooiai  wete  not  allowed 
•/;  T,ri^  ,z,  V-i*.r  *j**'Tj;a  rH;»iaJiti  _i  Ir^T  .  All  work  was  based  on 
tr^  i.r.::jxn^  ir.i:  jrir-TAr  jcu  is^  I '  ai^.tiiazs  wis  eonnted  as  a  school 
J^^kr,  ir^l  :,  »  k^  imw  :.r-  r^i  uliu  :!if*  sciiiotits  be  raaght  in  English 
Ir^*trv«-,r.,-.r.  W4.r  r>».  ...'^t**  m  r»ai_=.^.  wn'Li^- crthographr.  arithme- 
ty.,  jr'<>^it-. ',  zr-4:iirj:.Lr,  1^^  c^  .:  liije-  United  States^  dements  of 
y,.\  t  ^^.-jT}  *'.  i  ''^f  tj^x.jLx-^zLZLff  Ijz-jtc*  was  adiied  in  1SS7>.  indus- 
Ir.a*  :r^».r.z*  *Ar_l  rJ.-.-  ',c:>rr  ac^i-i-'is  as  like  Temtorial  board  of 
^s  ^jk!„^A.  uixj  p.-'-^'ir.rjir.  \  .t  :!-:■  ^^  L  .:<Jj*r  stcdies  can  be  pursued  to 
U,^.  f,^ii,^x  t^  •:x.  .  ---.•',r.  f.i  :]i-*  ^^i-^^  ^Limeraied."  Supplies  bat 
fyx  Vrir.f><^k.-,  »*-."*►  f-rr-l-L^il  free.  Th«  sectica  in  regard  to  books 
ar»'i  U'if^A  of  a  r^^.t^rl-^i:  c'r-aracter  was  retaiDied. 

7>*^  7^rT.v>KA.  tax  rite  was  re»i'^-::^l  Im  S  cMits  per  SlOO  of  tax- 
a^/i^,  j/rop*Trty  ar.d  the  c»7\*nij  rale  wa-^  m^Je  not  more  than  75  cents 
hu  ir.*r  h'irdr^-d  (Uw  of  1*^^7  w^-ni  back  to  the  old  limitations,  be- 
iwtf;^ri  .V>  ar.d  %0  c^-r.Us;  nor  les^  tr^n  a  rate  necessary  to  raise  funds 
>rutfW}tfht  U}  r/i**t  the  rwiJiireriitrnts  of  the  law.  When  the  Territorial 
and  f'Jiuuty  fuudh  were  not  siiffi«-:eRt  to  provide  buildings  and  run 
the  hf'hipfAk  at  lea-t  five  moMlis.  the  reiiiainder  must  be  raised  by  local 
tax,  an/l  if  any  additional  sum  wa^  wanted  it  might,  as  in  the  old  law, 
be  rai. «*>'<!  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  taxpayers^ 

The  h/hr^d  money,  hoth  Territorial  and  county,  was  apportioned  by 
al lowing  for  each  teacher,  calculating  one  teacher  to  80  children  or 
fraction  thereof  (changed  in  18S7  to  one  teacher  for  15  to  50  pupils), 
the  Hum  of  %^*(H);  hut  in  districts  where  there  were  between  10  and  15 
children  only  the  district  received  ^00;  the  law  of  1887  gave  $250 
to  diHtrictft  with  from  5  to  10  children.  If  any  funds  remained,  they 
were  apportioned  to  districts  with  not  less  than  30  children,  and  no 
mttuHj]  wuH  entitled  to  apportionment  that  had  not  maintained  a 
HcUool  at  least  five  months  during  the  preceding  year.  This  act/ 
aM  reviw^d  in  1887  and  with  a  few  later  amendments,  remained  the 
mi\i(H}\  law  of  Arizona  until  1907,  when  it  was  again  revised.^ 


•  Nmn.  Lawi  of  Irlzona,  1880,  pp.  188-170 ;  Bey.  Stat  of  1887  and  School  Uwi  of 
1HH7  (Ni^pnriito).     Art  of  1HH7  passed  on  March  10. 
■Low  Approved  Mar.  ID,  1001. 
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Of  the  law  of  1885  and  of  the  particular  reasons  for  some  of  its 
main  provisions  McCrea  says :  * 

During  the  time  the  assembly  was  in  session  the  school  law  of  1883  was  sub- 
jected to  a  revision  from  which  it  emerged  in  about  the  shape  it  has  ever  since 
borne.  This  work  was  performed  by  those  best  qualified  to  do  it  well — ^i.  e., 
by  the  outgoing  [Horton]  and  incoming  [Long]  superintendents  of  public 
Instruction,  and  the  assembly  showed  Its  wisdom  by  framing  the  law  much  as 
suggested  by  those  officers.  *  *  •  That  the  standard  of  scholarship  among 
teachers  might  be  raised  and  superior  teachers  induced  to  come  to  the  Territory, 
a  Territorial  board  of  examiners  was  created  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
several  boards  of  county  examiners  and  to  issue  certificates  good  throughout  the 
Territory  upoi^  certain  credentials  and  upon  examination  papers  forwarded  to 
them  from  the  various  counties.  The  credentials  upon  which  certificates  could 
be  issued  without  examination  were  definitely  fixed  in  the  law,  also  the 
branches  upon  which  teachers  must  be  examined  for  certificates.  Such  things 
had  been  too  largely  left  to  the  discretion  of  boards  of  examiners  in  the  past. 

This  assembly  made  an  effort  to  arrange  a  more  satisfactory  plan  of  school 
taxation.  As  three  new  institutions  had  been  created  which  must  have  build- 
ings and  maintenance  from  Territorial  taxation,  it  was  thought  best  to  reduce 
the  Territorial  school  tax  to  a  nominal  figure.  With  the  handsome  balances 
with  which  every  county  had  closed  each  of  the  last  two  school  years  the  legis- 
lature had  reason  for  believing  that  the  new  plan  for  levying  the  county  school 
tax  would  relieve  the  Territory  of  further  responsibility  in  supporting  common 
schools.  Then  district  taxes  might  sooner  be  resorted  to  to  lengthen  the  term 
than  heretofore,  though  no  such  use  had  been  made  of  the  tax  in  any  county 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Every  school  law  since  that  of  1871  had  contained  provisions  against  the 
Introduction  of  tracts  or  papers  of  a  sectarian  character  into  the  public  school, 
also  against  the  teaching  of  any  sectarian  doctrine  in  them.  For  some  reason 
this  was  not  believed  to  be  drastic  enough,  and  a  section  was  added  to  the  law 
which  provided  for  revoking  teachers'  certificates  for  using  in  their  schools  sec- 
tarian or  denominational  books,  for  teaching  in  them  any  sectarian  doctrine,  or 
for  conducting  any  religious  exercise  therein.  The  lawmakers  evidently  aimed 
to  relegate  all  religious  teaching  to  the  home  and  the  church.  The  prohibiting 
of  "religious  exercises"  in  schools  has  met  with  strong  condemnation  from 
many  Protestant  church  members,  but  with  the  variety  of  religious  creeds 
represented  in  the  Territory  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  better  policy  could  have 
been  found. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Arizona  school  law  there  was  a  recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  in  training  the  youth  for  citizenship,  and  the  provision  was 
of  such  a  broad  and  general  character  that  the  criticism  on  the  religious  pro- 
hibition loses  much  of  its  force. 

n.   THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  LONG,  1885-1887. 

It  is  now  possible  to  turn  from  the  law  itself  to  a  consideration 
of  its  execution  and  the  development  of  the  schools  during  the 
period. 

The  third  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Arizona  was  Robert  Lindley  Long,  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  had  been 
in  Arizona  since  1877.    He  was  principal  of  the  public  schools  of 

1  See  McCrea,  in  Long's  Report,  1908»  pp.  121-122. 
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requirement  to  do  so  in  1887;  the  county  superintendent  was  in- 
ptructed  "  to  enforce "  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  made  visits  to 
the  school  from  time  to  time,  but  as  he  was  not  required  by  any  law 
to  visit  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction  after  1887,  and  as  his  offi- 
cial duties  at  the  county  seat  gave  him  no  leisure  for  such  visits,  at 
best  his  supervision  would  be  at  long  range  and  so  of  little  elQFect. 
But,  nevertheless,  this  was  a  beginning  of  State  supervision  and  rep- 
resents the  preliminary  steps  in  Territorial  control.  In  the  same 
way  the  board  drew  up  and  promulgated  rules  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  district-school  libraries,  which  were  beginning,  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  law,  to  spring  up  in  the  more  prosperous  and 
progressive  communities.  The  board  did  not  materially  change  the 
course  of  study ;  it  added  to  the  course  such  branches  as  are  usually 
taught  in  high  schools,  and  authorized  the  districts  with  superior 
facilities  to  organize  high-school  classes  when  there  were  funds  avail- 
able and  pupils  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  offered.  The  text- 
books adopted  in  1881,  with  a  single  exception,  were  retained,  and 
texts  for  teaching  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  were  added. 
The  board  of  Territorial  examiners,  created  by  the  law  of  1885,  was 
now  organized  for  the  first  time.  It  consisted  of  the  superintendent 
and  two  other  persons  appointed  by  him.  Rules  and  regulations  for 
the  use  and  direction  of  the  county  examiners  were  promulgated,  and 
an  examination  for  the  general  use  of  these  officers  was  providod. 
These  examinations  were  to  be  held  in  the  counties  and  the  papers 
-were  returned  to  the  Territorial  board,  which  issued  the  diplomas. 
The  old  Territorial  diplomas  were  revoked,  and  now  three  classes 
only  of  diplomas  were  issued:  (1)  To  those  holding  diplomas  issued 
in  States  with  educational  requirements  equal  to  those  in  Arizona; 
(2)  to  graduates  of  normal  schools;  (3)  to  those  passing  the  Terri- 
torial examination. 

The  superintendent  published  in  his  report  one  of  the  series  of 
examinations  that  were  set  for  teachers.  It  was  long  and  searching 
in  character.  It  required  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  primary 
and  secondary  work  and  that  the  applicant  be  well  prepared  for  the 
classroom.  The  examination  was  made  for  the  subjects  covered  in 
the  law,  including  the  school  law  itself.  It  made  possible  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  high-school  work  without  further  ma- 
chinery whenever  pupils  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
opportunities  and  wherever  the  schools  were  financially  capable  of 
providing  them.  The  primary  and  grammar  courses  covered  the  first 
seven  grades ;  to  this  two  years  of  high-school  work  was  to  be  added. 

There  is  given  in  this  report  statistics  and  an  account  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  Territorial  normal  school  at  Tempe,  which  will 
be  considered  in  another  connection.  In  his  own  summary  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  statistics,  Mr.  Long  points  out  that  there  were  in  the 
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Territory  10^19  children  between  6  and  18  years,  which  was  then 
the  school  age,  and  4,502  between  8  and  14  years,  the  compulsory  age. 
Of  these,  4,974  attended  school  in  1884-85  and  6,072  in  1885-86.  In 
1885  there  were  in  addition  1,024  children  in  private  schools.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  most  of  these  were  Catholic  Church  schools, 
as  the  Protestants  generally  either  accepted  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  as  sufficient  or  were  too  weak  to  organize  schools  for  them- 
selves. Based  on  the  figures  for  1884-85,  it  was  thought  that  per- 
haps as  many  as  7,100  children  were  in  school  during  1885-86.  The 
average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  not  so  satisfactory: 
in  1884-85  it  was  3,226,  or  64.9  per  cent  of  the  enrollment;  and  in 
1885-86,  3,507,  or  57.7  per  cent  of  enrollment. 

Twenty-one  new  districts  had  been  organized,  and  while  sonie  of 
the  new  buildings  were  erected  to  replace  old  ones,  the  majority  were 
in  districts  where  none  had  existed  before.  New  buildings  and  their 
appurtenances  cost  about  $48,000.  The  funds  to  meet  these  expenses 
were  raised  by  special  taxes  and  by  bond  issues.*  Thirteen  primary 
schools  had  been  evolved  into  grammar-grade  schools,  and  while  the 
whole  number  of  schools  in  1884  was  121,  in  1886  it  had  grown  to  150. 
Through  purchase  and  donations  1,930  books  had  been  secured  for 
the  public-school  libraries  in  1885-86,  as  against  1,171  volumes  in 
1884-85.  Of  the  teachers,  86  had  first-grade  certificates,  of  whom  25 
were  employed  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades,  leaving  61 
for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  showing  that  about  one-half 
the  schools  were  enjoying  the  services  of  first-grade  teachers.  At 
the  end  of  his  term  the  superintendent  was  able  to  say : 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  the  public  schools  of  Arizona  are  in  charge  of  as 
competent  a  body  of  teachers  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  law  of  1885  reduced  the  Territorial  tax  to  3  cents  on  the 
hundred,^  and  as  a  result,  as  Supt.  Long  says  in  his  report: 

Under  the  present  law  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  devolves  on  the 
counties  and  is  not  shared  by  the  Territory  at  large.  •  •  •  The  revenue 
raised  by  the  counties  for  the  support  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  whiie 
it  nearly  equaled  the  sum  obtained  in  1884-85  from  this  source,  was  Inadequate 
to  a  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  the  proper  length  of  time.  Boards  of  super- 
visors in  some  instances  disregarded  the  estimates  upon  which  the  minimum 
rate  of  tax  is  based,  as  furnished  by  the  superintendents,  and  in  other  cases 
no  estimates  were  furnished,  or  If  made  at  aU,  were  based  on  erroneous  calcula- 
tions. As  supervisors  generally  make  as  small  a  le\'y  as  possible  under  the 
law,  no  result  could  follow  but  a  scarcity  of  funds. 

^  Id  1885  $12,000  in  bonds  was  issued  for  school  purposes  by  Florence,  in  Pinnl 
County.  (Sess.  Acts,  1885,  cb.  3.)  Grabam  County  also  issued  |8,000  of  bonds  (cbs. 
Ill  and  112)  for  tbe  town  of  Clifton. 

*  This  was  possibly  brought  about  indirectly  by  the  act  of  1885,  which  reduced  tbc 
upper  county  limit  from  80  cents  to  75  cents,  but  the  law  of  1887  weut  back  to  80 
cents.  The  reduction  of  the  upper  limit  would  undoubtedly  suggest  the  reduction  of 
tbe  rate  actually  levied. 
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This  falling  oflf  in  school  income  in  1885-86  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  was  as  follows,  as  given  by  Long :  The  amount  for  1884^5 
was  $144,360.29  and  in  1885-86  it  was  $114,863.43.  The  Territorial 
tdx  fell  from  $22,789.60  to  $10,662.06;  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
from  $25,292.53  to  $18,760.12 ;  the  county  tax  was  off  about  $2,000  ^ 
and  the  gift  of  $8,500  for  a  normal  school  in  1884-85  was  omitted 
the  next  year.  The  total  deficit  of  1885-86,  as  compared  with  1884-85, 
was  no  less  than  $29,496.86.  But  by  using  the  balances  that  had  come 
over  from  the  full  years,  and  by  exercising  more  carefully  the 
gift  of  economy,  the  superintendent  was  able  to  carry  the  schools 
through  the  latter  year  without  a  deficit,  although  the  total  number 
of  schools  was  increased  from  137  to  150  and  the  total  enrollment 
rose  from  4,974  to  6,076.  Unfortunately,  22  days  were  lost  from  the 
school  term,  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  part  of  this  burden  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  teach- 
ers, for  the  salary  of  men  dropped  from  $91  to  $80.45,  and  of  women 
from  $84  to  $76.18.  The  total  expenditures  in  1884-^5  were  $141,- 
264.83,  and  in  1885-86,  $144,868.99.^  ^ 

The  school  system  at  this  time  was  becoming  highly  centralized. 
The  superintendent,  the  governor,  and  the  Territorial  treasurer  com- 
posed the  Territorial  board  of  education ;  as  the  other  members  were 
ex  oflScio,  they  would  be  disposed  to  leave  the  active  administration 
of  the  board  to  the  Territorial  superintendent,  who  prepared  its 
rules  and  regulations  and  its  courses  of  study.  The  Territorial 
superintendent  and  two  other  members  appointed  by  him  composed 
the  Territorial  board  of  examiners,  and  the  superintendent  ap- 
pointed also  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  county  board  of  ex- 
aminers. The  county  superintendents  were  required  to  make  reports 
under  heavy  penalty.  This  centralizing  tendency  was  negatived  to 
a  certain  extent,  however,  by  the  inability  of  the  superintendent  to 
follow  up  his  subordinates  with  a  close  supervision.  True,  certain 
fimds  were  assigned  him  for  traveling,  and  he  visited  the  schools 
when  possible;  but  the  funds  given  were  limited  in  amount  ($500 
per  year),  the  territory  to  be  covered  was  great,  and  the  duties  at 
the  capital  were  becoming  all  the  time  more  and  more  important 
and  imperative. 

Supt.  Long  visited  each  county  during  each  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  concluded  from  his  observations  that  the  Territory  had 
made  progress  during  the  two  years  in  the  following  particulars: 
The  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance  had  largely  in- 

-      —  —  ■     -      ■■  ^'  — ■    -       — 

^  Under  the  law  of  1879  this  tax  was  15  cents,  and  thtf  same  under  the  law  of  1888. 

'These  are  the  figures  given  by  Long  in  his  report  for  1885-86.  In  the  report  for 
1889-90  figures  varying  from  the  above  for  these  same  items  are  given  and  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  statistical  table  at  the  end  of  this  study.  The  student  of  school  reports 
U  constantly  harassed  by  different  sets  of  figures  covering  the  same  items,  but  conflict- 
ing with  each  other,  probably  neither  being  entirely  correct 
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creased ;  more  and  better  schoolhouses  had  been  erected  and  supplied 
with  better  furniture  and  school  apparatus;  teachers  were  better 
qualified,  and  as  a  result  pupils  were  better  taught;  funds  were 
being  more  judiciously  expended;  back  of  all  these,  public  opinion 
was  growing  to  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  schools  and 
of  their  wants. 

The  school  situation  as  it  was  then  developing  must  have  given 
much  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  education  and  enlightenment.  The 
Territorial  system  had  started  on  an  independent  career  with  Sher- 
man in  1879  and  had  gone  its  own  way  with  little  supervision  until 
1883.  Then  came  Horton,  who  was  really  first  to  undertake  the 
organization  of  the  Territorial  system.  He  made  some  progress; 
the  law  of  1883  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  then,  in  1885,  the 
old  superintendent  (Horton)  and  the  new  (Long)  put  their  heads 
together  and  evolved  a  still  better  law,  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  actual  working  conditions,  wa&  somewhat  modified  in  1887.  A 
beginning  in  high-school  work  had  appeared  about  1883.  Provisions 
were  made  in  1885  for  a  university  and  the  normal  school  at  Tempe, 
and  the  latter  oegan  to  furnish  teachers.  The  outlines  of  a  com- 
plete Territorial  system  were  visible,  and  in  1885  a  unifoiin  course 
of  study  was  adopted,  but  was  unfortunately  soon  abandoned.  The 
last  year  of  Long's  administration  seems  to  mark  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  progress ;  with  the  incoming  of  Strauss  retrogression  became 
more  and  more  marked. 

There  were,  however,  unquestionably  serious  drawbacks  in  the 
school  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the  schools  were  in  politics, 
and  any  change  in  the  control  of  national  parties  in  Washington 
was  felt  in  the  public-school  superintendency  in  Arizona.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  bad.  Every  governor  appointed  his  own  friends  to 
office,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  rapid  succession  of  officials,  who, 
however  earnest  and  devoted,  were  handicapped  by  inexperience. 
By  the  time  they  had  learned  their  duties  they  were  ready  to  give 
way  to  other  untrained  men. 


Chapter  VI. 
REACTION  AND  PROQRBSS,  1887-1899* 


The  period  of  12  years  between  1887  and  1899  may  be  character- 
ized as  one  of  retrogression  and  advance,  reaction  and  progress. 
This  changing  condition  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  Territorial 
superintendents.  Between  1887  and  1899  there  were  five,  so  that 
they  served  on  an  average  only  a  little  over  two  years  each.  They 
were:  Charles  M.  Strauss,  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  regular  elec- 
tion in  1886,  and  appointed  by  Gov.  Zulick  in  January,  1887.  He 
served  for  two  years,  and  was  again  appointed  to  the  office  in  1889, 
but  a  Republican  successor  to  Gov.  Zulick  was  then  expected,  the 
council  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination,  and  on  April  8,  1889, 
George  W.  Cheyney,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  a  mining  efngineer 
by  profession,  and  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Territorial  council 
from  Cochise  County,  was  lifted  into  the  office  by  Gov.  Wolfley,  who 
had  succeeded  Gov.  Zulick.  Strauss,  however,  was  not  willing  to  get 
out  of  office  and  held  on  until  about  June,  1890;  neither  the  old 
superintendent  nor  the  new  gave  any  particular  attention  to  the 
office.  Cheyney  drew  the  salary,  but  Strauss  was  later  reimbursed 
by  the  legislature.*  Cheyney  continued  to  serve  for  the  term  1891- 
1893,  but  the  legislature  was  then  in  opposition  to  the  governor,  and 
cut  Cheyney's  salary  from  $2,000  to  $750  per  year.  Frethias  J. 
Netherton  was  confirmed  as  his  successor  on  April  13, 1893.  He  was 
a  native  of  California,  an  athlete,  a  newspaper  man,  and  a  school- 
master. The  office  of  Territorial  superintendent  was  a  movable 
one.  Cheyney  had  conducted  its  affairs  from  Tombstone;  Neth- 
erton now  removed  it  to  Mesa  City,  where  he  had  a  business.  He 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Hughes,  and  went  out  of  office  with  the 
governor.  His  successor  was  Thomas  E.  Dalton,  who  said,  in  the 
report  for  1895-1897,  that  he  came  into  office  about  May  15,  1896. 
He  was  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  college  man. 
He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Phoenix  schools,  and  when  not  engaged  in  the 
active  work  of  teaching  conducted  a  real  estate  business  there.  He 
had  his  office  as  Territorial  superintendent  in  Phoenix  and  was  at 
the  head  of  the  schools  about  a  year.  His  successor  was  A.  P.  Shew- 
man,  a  lawyer  and  editor,  with  an  office  at  Mesa.  He  served  till 
February  27,  1899,  when  he  in  turn  gave  place  to  Robert  L.  Long,  * 

*  ISx  relatione  Bobert  L.  Long,  ez-tuperintendent. 
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who  had  been  saperintendent  in  1885-1887,  mnd  had  first  sUrted  the 
^hools  on  organized  lines. 

Of  these  five  superintendents,  apparently  only  two  (Netherton 
and  Dalton)  had  had  any  experience  in  educational  matters.  The 
others  were  business  men«  followers  of  particular  gOTemors,  political 
favorites.  They  probably  did  in  a  school  way  what  they  could, 
but  they  had  no  permanent  office,  no  money  for  traveling,  and  little 
salary.^  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  schools  in  general  showed 
for  most  of  the  time,  as  statistics  will  prove,  a  fairly  uniform  growth. 

After  this  survey  of  the  personal  side  of  the  Territorial  superin- 
tendents  during  this  period,  it  seems  well  to  summarize  the  fortunes 
of  the  schools  somewhat  chronologically.  In  his  message  to  the 
assembly  on  January  11,  1887,  Gov.  Zulick.  after  reviewing  briefly 
the  former  years,  utters  a  word  of  warning: 

It  fN  admit tpf]  that  the  permanency  of  our  institutions  depends  upon  tbe 
tnt^lllff^nre  of  the  people.  Free  public  schools  are  the  means  of  diffusing  know!- 
eflge  among  the  rising  generation  and  preparing  the  yoath  of  the  land  to 
exerciw*  with  intelligence  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  when  clothed 
with  its  cares  and  responsibilities.  Since  intelligence  elerates  commimitles  and 
restrlr'ts  crime,  and  ignorance  degrades  citizenship  and  fosters  vice,  it  is  our 
duty,  as  far  an  possible,  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  child  the  means  for 
obtaining  a  good,  solid  business  education.  Universities  and  normal  8(4iool8 
are  all  right  and  proper,  but  should  not  be  maintained  to  the  detrimoit  or 
injury  of  our  public  schools,  upon  the  eiflciency  of  which  depends  the  educa- 
tion of  the  maH.soH. 

After  pointing  out  what  had  been  done  officially  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  a  normal  school  and  of  a  university,  he  made  a  wise  sugges- 
tion, which  later  became  and  even  yet  remains  to  a  certain  extent 
the  principle  of  action  in  Arizona.    He  said  in  his  conclusion: 

I  reHpectfully  suggest  that,  as  there  are  no  high  schools  in  the  Territory 
where  a  scientiflc  course  and  preparatory  course  of  instruction  can  be  taken 
to  flt  our  youths  to  enter  college,  the  normal  school  and  university  could  be 
well  utilized  for  this  purpose." 

But  the  recommendations  of  Gov.  Zulick  received  scant  attention 
in  1887,  for  a  reaction  was  due.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  reac- 
tion came  within  a  month  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  when  a 
fight  on  the  public-school  system  began.  On  February  7,  1887, 
A.  O.  Oliver,  member  of  the  lower  house  from  Yavapai,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  introduce  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Territorial  superin- 
tendency,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred  and  of  which  Oliver  was  chairman.' 

1  Salary,  1887-1891,  $2,000  per  year;  1891-1893.  $750  per  year;  1898-1896.  $1,200; 
1800-1807,  DO  record  seen  that  any  salary  was  provided;  1897-1899,  $1,200;  1899, 
$1,200.  In  1889  the  $500  for  printing  was  restored ;  it  appeared  again  in  1891  and 
1898.  but  not  In  1896,  1897,  or  1899. 

>Jour.  Leglilatiye  Assembly,  1887,  pp.  240-242. 

Mbld.,  pp.  861,  875,  385. 
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The  reasons  for  this  action  are  not  clear  from  the  journals,  but 
they  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  political  character.^ 

In  the  fight  which  followed  the  superintendency  won  out;  the 
office  was  not  abolished,  but  it  was  shorn  of  ite  powers.  The  super- 
intendent was  no  longer  required  to  visit  the  counties  and  supervise 
the  schools;  his  allowance  for  traveling  and  office  expenses  and  for 
printing  blanks  was  cut  oflf,  and  any  chance  for  a  general  supervision 
of  the  schools  of  the  Territory  was  cut  off. 

McCrea,  in  reviewing  the  situation,  remarks  that — 

All  idea  of  making  tlie  superintendent  of  any  signal  service  to  the  schools 
\^as  abandoned,  and  from  this  time  on  no  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  Arizona  has  been  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  those  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, though  three  out  of  six  have  had  experience  as  teachers.* 

The  new  board  of  education  appointed  in  1887,  none  of  whom 
^"ere  teachers,  also  began  to  get  in  its  work;  it  amended  (1887)  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  ite  amendments  were  not  always  for  the  best.  Some  of  the 
old  teaching  certificates  revoked  by  the  former  administration  were 
now  regranted,  and  a  rule  was  adopted  that  practically  abandoned 
corporal  punishment.  This  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
teachers  and  was  modified  in  1890,  so  that  the  penalties  of  the  law 
applied  only  to  those  who  inflicted  excessive  or  cruel  punishment. 
Still  more  imsatisfactory  was  the  dropping  of  the  course  of  study 
from  the  requirements.  The  schools  went  back  to  the  old  system 
-where  each  teacher  worked  out  a  course  for  himself.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  still  an  adopted  series  of  textbooks,  but  with  no  fixed 
course  of  study  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  classes  uniform,  and 
no  other  course  was  prepared  until  Long  again  became  superin- 
tendent in  1899-1900. 

This  reaction  against  the  schools  in  1887  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
irritation  of  the  people  arising  in  part  from  causes  other  than  educa- 
tional. The  governor  pointe  out  in  his  message  of  1887  that  the  as- 
sembly for  some  years  had  been  wasteful  and  had  been  spending 
more  money  than  had  been  allowed  by  Congress.  A  debt  of  $336,817 
had  been  contracted  in  eight  years  for  roads,  bridges,  and  legislative 
expenses.  Much  of  this  money  had  been  wasted  or  actually  stolen 
in  building  the  penitentiary  and  the  insane  asylum.    Says  McCrea : 

The  people  were  becoming  restive  under  the  great  burdens  of  taxation  and 
the  wasteful  and  corrupt  management  of  affairs.  In  seeking  relief  they  had 
already  begun  to  retrench  on  money  spent  for  schools.  This  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  salaries  and  exi)enses  of  school  officials  had  wonderfully  in- 
creased, while  the  improvement  of  the  schools  was  not  so  apparent.' 

On  the  legislative  side  the  situation  in  1889  was  a  period  of  calm 

'  Ex  relatione  Robert  L.  Long,  ez-snperintendent 

*  McCrea,  In  Long's  report,  p.  189.    This  was  written  in  1902. 

•McCrea,  loc  dt.,  p.  18& 
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when  compared  with  1887.  Grov.  Zulick  confined  his  attention  to 
efforts  toward  securing  from  Congress  the  privilege  of  selling  the 
school  lands,  in  which  he  failed,  and  actual  legislation  was  practically 
negligible.  A  compulsory  school  law  was  framed,  which  was  sub- 
stantially a  reenactment  of  the  law  of  1875,  but  in  1895-96  it  was 
declared  to  be  null  and  void  by.  the  attorney  general,  and  the  Terri- 
tory was  without  compulsory  legislation  until  1899,  when  a  new  law, 
diftering  but  little  ftom  those  of  1885  and  1889,  was  enacted. 

Supt.  Cheyney  discussed  in  his  report  for  1889-90  the  difficulties 
and  tendencies  of  the  period.  A  question  then  of  much  importance 
was  that  of  providing  funds  for  new  schoolhouses.  The  older  cus- 
tom, begun  in  1877  and  brought  to  matiu*e  stature  in  the  eighties, 
was  by  issuing  bonds  under  special  acts.  A  general  act  passed  in 
1891  (ch.  16)  made  this  no  longer  permissible.  Under  the  new  act 
the  district  trustees  might  still  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  their  property  and  there  must  be  provisions 
for  a  local  tax  on  the  property  of  the  district  for  repayment.  In 
some  places  the  burden  of  this  additional  tax  was  regarded  as  ex- 
cessive and  resulted  in  the  rental  or  erection  of  unsuitable  houses 
and  of  inadequate  accommodations.  As  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
Supt.  Strauss  suggested  that  the  Territory  create  a  Territorial  loan 
and  building  fund  based  on  the  idea  of  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

In  1889  four  new  schoolhouses  were  erected;  in  1890  the  number 
was  15. 

At  this  time  the  finances  of  the  schools  were  generally  good.  The 
Territorial  administrative  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  3-cent 
Territorial  tax ;  in  the  counties  the  minimum  county  tax  was  levied 
and  in  all  except  one  a  surplus  was  reported.  But  the  administration 
of  the  county  school  funds  was  complicated  and  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause they  were  collected  and  expended  by  187  local  boards  of  trus- 
tees, 10  county  treasurers,  10  county  superintendents,  and  the  Terri- 
torial superintendent,  and  all  on  different  plans  of  accounting.  The 
Territorial  superintendent  plaintively  adds:  "The  result  is  inevit- 
able. Confusion  reigns,  and  tabulation  of  records  at  given  dates  as 
the  law  contemplates  and  requires  is  simply  impossible."  He  recom- 
mends, therefore,  that  a  uniform  system  of  record  of  school  moneys 
be  adopted  and  used  and  that  the  Territorial  superintendent  be  re- 
quired to  visit  each  county  at  least  once  a  year  and  audit  the  records 
of  school  moneys  in  each.  He  urged  that  the  Territorial  superin- 
tendent's office  be  made  elective  and  thought  that  while  the  schools 
had  as  much  money  as  necessary,  the  school  attendance,  being  36.5  per 
cent  only,  was  less  than  it  should  be.  He  intimates  that  a  stronger 
compulsory  law  might  be  necessary,  but  points  out  that  many  chil- 
dren were  so  located  that  attendance  was  impossible;  that  in  the 
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towns  private  and  parochial  schools  drew  off  a  number  of  pupils,  and 
that  the  summer  heat,  early  and  intense,  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  comparatively  short  term — about  six  and  one-half  months. 
The  salary  paid  teachers,  while  falling  slightly  from  year  to  year, 
was  "  equal  to  if  not  larger "  than  that  paid  elsewhere,  while  posi- 
tions in  the  Territorial  schools  were  "  so  eagerly  sought  as  to  render 
possible  the  selection  of  teachers  of  the  highest  grade."  The  teachers' 
institute,  however — 

seems  to  work  rather  a  hardship  than  a  benefit,  and  is  frequently  ignored. 
♦  *  • '  The  conditions  in  this  Territory  of  distance  and  inaccessibility  are 
such  as  to  render  it  well  nigh  Impossible  for  any  excepting  those  at  the  county 
seat  to  attend.  For  the  same  reason  if  is  impossible,  with  the  funds  he  is  per- 
mitted to  use,  for  the  county  superintendent  to  provide  the  lecturers  whose 
instruction  forms  the  chief  value  of  an  institute.  It  is  a  question  whether  under 
the  circumstances  the  improvement  of  the  teacher  is  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  school  for  the  annual  loss  of  a  week's  services,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
law  be  modified  in  so  much  as  the  annual  institute  is  made  obligatory. 

The  superintendent  points  out  that,  while  the  new  normal  school 
was  intended  primarily  to  provide  teachers  for  the  Territorial 
schools,  it  was  hardly  less  useful  in  furnishing  "  an  opportunity  for 
an  education  at  home  beyond  that  possible  in  the  grammar  school, 
and  the  course  of  study  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  upon 
completing  the  grammar  school  course  shall  be  fitted  for  entrance  to 
the  normal  school."  Indeed,  this  was  the  first  service  to  which  the 
new  institution  was  put.  Before  taking  prospective  teachers  into 
the  deeps  of  professional  subjects,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  in- 
struction in  secondary  subjects. 

In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  1891  Gov.  Murphy  has  much  to 
say  on  educational  matters.  He  discussed  the  university,  the  normal 
school,  and  the  school  laws.  He  urged  that  the  Territorial  superin- 
tendent should  be  again  required  to  visit  the  counties  "  and  ascertain 
the  true  conditions  of  the  schools  therein  "•  and  urged  that  the  law 
which  prohibited  teachers  from  serving  on  the  county  board  of 
examiners  was  "an  absurdity  which  should  be  corrected.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  a  provision  that  requires  doctors  to  be  examined  by 
farmers  or  lawyers  by  merchants."  He  made  an  argument  against 
the  special  privileges  given  to  towns  in  the  matter  of  textbooks  and 
urged  that  the  rate  of  taxation  be  fixed  at  30  to  60  cents  instead  of 
60  to  8O5  iBis  was  then  the  law.  He  urged  also  that  the  Territorial 
superintendency  should  be  maintained  and  its  duties  extended ;  that 
the  services  of  the  superintendent  be  made  more  effective ;  and  that 
the  superintendent  "  should  be  a  capable  and  experienced  educator." 
Bills  were  introduced  to  carry  the  terms  of  these  recommendations 
into  effect,  but  along  with  them  was  another  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  to  attach  his  office  to 
61563 ''—IS 5 
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the  office  of  county  school  superintendent  of  the  county  wherein  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  was  situated  ^  and  another  to  abolish  the 
Territorial  board  of  examiners.'  Fortunately  these  proposals  did 
not  become  law. 

The  actual  educational  legislation  of  1891  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

In  matters  of  legislation  the  assembly  was  more  active  than  in 
1889.  Besides  a  general  law  authorizing  school  districts  under  fixed 
conditions  to  issue  bonds  for  building  and  to  liquidate  outstanding 
indebtedness,  the  law  on  textbooks  was  made  more  rigid  and  county 
examiners  were  forbidden  under  penalty  to  give  special  preparation 
to  any  candidates  for  teachers'  examination;  a  law  to  establish 
kindergartens  was  framed,  and  also  an  act  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  which  was  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
university. 

Things  must  have  been  making  satisfactory  progress,  for  in  1893 
Gov.  Murphy  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  following  high-sounding, 
if  not  boastful,  language : 

The  University  of  Arizona  compares  favorably  with  other  Institutions  similar 
in  character  throughout  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped 
and  is  conducted  by  learned  and  experienced  educators.  •  *  p  The  normal 
school  of  the  Territory  at  Tempe  is  a  highly  creditable  and  deserving  educa- 
tional institution  and  is  popular  with  the  people.  *  *  *  Our  common 
school  system  needs  no  laudation;  its  thorough  excellence  is  a  reason  for 
pride  and  congratulation  and  has  great  effects  in  commending  the  Territory 
to  the  approving  attention  of  the  older  communities  of  the  country. 

He  again  recommends  that  the  duties  of  the  Territorial  superin- 
tendent be  "  specifically  defined  "  and  that  his  compensation  be  made 
such  as  would  enable  him  to  "  give  exclusive  attention  to  educational 
matters ;  otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  the  office." 

The  legislature  at  the  session  of  1893  seemed  to  take  the  report  of 
the  governor  as  sufficient  and  practically  let  the  schools  alone.  Sup- 
plementary agencies  created  included  a  Territorial  library,  to  be 
located  in  the  capitol  and  governed  by  a  board  of  curators,  with  the 
Territorial  secretary  as  librarian.  There  was  also  passed  a  law  look- 
ing to  a  reform  school  to  be  located  in  Coconino  County  (ch.  81). 
This  law  became  later  the  basal  act  for  the  northern  Territorial 
normal  school  at  Flagstaff. 

There  was  during  the  years  of  Netherton's  administration,  1892-93 
and  1893-94,  nothing  unusual  or  extraordinary  to  report.  There 
was  a  gradual  extension  of  educational  activity  into  the  field  of 
libraries,  normal  schools,  and  kindergartens.  An  unfavorable  symp- 
tom was  seen  in  the  increase  of  school  indebtedness,  and  there  was 

1  Bee  H.  J.,  1891,  pp.  190.  486. 

3  Apparently  thl8  proposal  was  not  formally  introduced,  bnt  notice  to  that  effect  was 
given.    Bee  C.  J.,  1891,  p.  109. 
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complaint  that  the  high  schools,  grammar,  and  primary  school  inter- 
ests were  not  represented  on  the  Territorial  board  of  education.  It 
was  again  urged  that  the  powers  of  the  Territorial  superintendent 
be  increased  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  exercise  '*"  a  more  direct  super- 
vision over  every  branch  of  the  public  school  work."  It  was  recom- 
mended that  he  prepare  and  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounts 
of  school  moneys  and  enforce  their  use;  that  he  visit  each  county 
and  that  his  traveling  expenses  be  paid.  There  was  here  an  effort 
both  to  come  back  to  an  abandoned  custom  and  at  the  same  time  to 
escape  from  survivals  of  the  earlier  age.  Says  the  Territorial  super- 
intendent : 

At  present  the  probate  Judge  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  The  office  Is  emphatically  a  political  one  and  is  usually  filled 
by  men  who,  though  able,  honorable,  and  conscientious,  have  no  special  ability 
in  the  line  of  superintending  educational  affairs.  •  *  *  The  qualifications 
for  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  county  superintendent  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  include  the  clause  that  he  or  she  must  have  taught  in  a  public  school 
In  this  Territory  at  least  two  years  on  a  first-grade  certificate,  and  must  hold 
a  first-grade  certificate  or  its  equivalent  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  nomination. 

The  superintendent  suggested  also  that  the  requirements  proposed 
for  teachers  should  apply  to  county  examiners,  into  whose  ranks 
teachers  had  been  admitted  by  act  of  1893.  He  acknowledged  the 
need  of  a  course  of  study,  but  none  had  been  compiled.  This  was 
made  still  more  essential  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  series  of  textbooks 
in  1893.  The  sentiment  for  free  textbooks  was  growing.  The  law 
relating  to  school  libraries  was  not  flexible  enough,  for  while  the 
authorities  might  devote  10  per  cent  of  their  school  income  to  the 
library,  this  was  not  permitted  if  there  were  less  than  100  pupils  in 
the  district.  The  districts  in  which  this  prohibition  of  the  law  ap- 
plied was  where  the  benefits  of  a  public  library  were  most  needed. 
There  were  then  only  2,891  volumes  in  school  libraries  in  the  Terri- 
tory. 

There  was  as  yet  no  special  law  for  the  organization  of  high 
schools,  and  the  superintendent  points  out  that  there  was  in  general 
more  or  less  opposition  to  their  organization  in  new  counties.  The 
necessity  for  them,  however,  was  becoming  more  keenly  felt.  In 
1892-93  the  number  of  high-school  pupils  reported  was  188;  in 
1893-94  the  number  had  increased  to  258.  The  superintendent  sug- 
gested that  a  law  be  passed  meeting  certain  conditions.  These  con- 
ditions were  substantially  met  in  the  law  of  1895  (ch.  32).  This  law 
is  considered  in  detail  under  the  subject  of  high  schools. 

In  1892  the  Arizona  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  (Dec.  23, 
1892),  and  held  its  sessions,  along  with  the  teachers'  institute,  at 
Phoenix.  The  first  officers  were  Prof.  E.  L.  Storment,  Tempe,  presi- 
dent; Prof.  F.  A.  Gully,  of  the  university,  secretary;  and  Miss  Mamie 
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Garlic,  Tempe,  treasurer.  The  second  session  was  held  in  Tucson, 
Its  declared  objects  were  improvement  of  the  school  system,  profes- 
sional fellowship,  and  protection.  The  interest  manifested  seemed 
to  warrant  recognition  by  the  legislature  and  authorization  to  out- 
line a  course  of  reading. 

The  superintendent  said  that  the  compulsory  law  was  a  dead  let- 
ter. This  failure  was  apparently  because  its  enforcement  was  de- 
volved upon  too  many  persons,  and  no  compensation  was  provided 
therefor.  It  was  pointed  out  also  that  "  the  formation  of  so  many 
small  school  districts  is  expensive  and  detrimental  in  more  ways 
than  one."  The  consolidation  of  small  districts  with  a  controlling 
board  as  the  trustees  were  then  chosen  was  recommended  as  an  im- 
provement. Consolidation  promised  to  be  less  expensive,  and  it 
was  thought  better  supervision  would  follow. 

In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  1895  Gov.  Hughes  adopted  in 
the  main  the  suggestions  of  the  Territorial  superintendent  and  rec- 
ommended them  in  his  message.  These  included  the  enlargement 
of  the  duties  of  the  Territorial  superintendent,  requiring  him  to 
visit  each  county  at  least  once  a  year  and  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  county  treasurer.  The  representation  of 
all  classes  of  school  work  on  the  Territorial  board  of  education  and 
the  separation  of  the  office  of  probate  judge  and  county  superin- 
tendent were  urged. 

The  governor  said  further : 

The  superiDtendent  should  be  a  teacher  of  experience  and  hold  a  vaUd  first- 
grade  certificate,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  the  office; 
no  increase  of  salary  would  be  necessary.  A  restrictive  clause,  limiting  tlie 
renewal  of  certificates  would  do  much  toward  maintaining  a  high  standard  in 
the  teaching  force.  The  Arizona  Teachers'  Association  should  be  encouraged  by 
legislative  enactment  Salaries  should  be  graded  according  to  the  experience  or 
efficiency  of  teachers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  saving  of  abouj:  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
school  books  could  be  made  by  the  enactment  of  a  proper  law  providing  for  free 
textbooka  General  dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  custom  of  '* farming  out" 
teachers'  positions.    This  evil  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  while  there  was  discussion  and  demand 
that  high  educational  qualifications  should  attach  to  the  county 
superintendent,  there  was  neither  suggestion  nor  demand  that  there 
should  be  such  for  the  Territorial  superintendent.  From  the  educa- 
tional point  of  view  any  man  was  good  enough.  It  was  a  political 
job,  to  be  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  governor  and  without  any  re- 
quired considerations  for  the  good  of  the  schools  themselves.  It 
would  seem  that  it  was  sometimes  the  case  that  men  were  appointed 
with  few  qualifications,  or  with  professions  which  could  in  no  sense 
serve  as  a  basis  for  educational  supervision.  When  the  student  takes 
into  consideration  that  the  office  of  Territorial  superintendent  was 
always  the  football  of  politics  and  that  appointments  were  made 
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without  reference  to  the  welfare  of  schools ;  that  the  confirmation  of 
individual  appointees  was  rejected  to  gain  political  advantage;  that 
the  salary  of  others  was  cut  until  the  place  was  no  longer  attractive ; 
that  the  superintendents  were  constantly  changing,  some  resigning, 
and  some  being  turned  out ;  it  becomes  a  source  of  wonder  that  the 
schools  could  do  as  well  as  they  did. 

The  legislation  of  1895  in  regard  to  education  was  not  great  in 
amount  but  was  of  some  importance.  One  act  was  to  encourage 
military  instruction  in  the  public  schools  (ch.  15),  and  a  more 
important  one  was  that  to  establish  and  maintain  high  schools  in 
the  Territory  (ch.  32).  Another  act  (ch.  53)  provided  that  there 
should  be  levied  for  the  next  two  years  a  special  tax  of  two-fifths 
of  a  mill  for  a  "  normal-school  f itod."  A  special  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university  was  also  levied  (ch.  75). 

The  successor  of  Supt.  Netherton  was  T.  E.  Dalton,  who  first  came 
into  office  about  May  15,  1896.  He  was  formally  nominated  and 
confirmed  March  2,  1897.  He  reports  "steady  progress  along  all 
lines  of  educational  effort."  He  summarizes  the  statistics  for  the 
years  1894-95  and  1895-96,  and  shows  a  gratifying  increase.  He 
emphasizes  the  need  of  a  course  of  study,  and  points  out  that  the 
Territorial  board  was  required  to — 

prescribe  and  enforce  a  course  of  studies  in  the  public  schools.  As  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  uniform  courses  of  study,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Why  each  one  of 
47  dilferent  districts  in  Maricopa  County  should  have  a  different  course  of 
study  there  can  be  no  good  reason  assigned. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  223  districts  in  the  Territory,  and  each 
one  pursuing  a  different  course  of  study  and  exacting  different  requirements 
for  the  passing  from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher,  and  this  changed  every  time 
the  district  changes  teachers,  the  reason  becomes  more  apparent  There  should 
be  uniformity,  so  that  if  a  child  has  completed  the  seventh  year's  work  in  the 
country  schools  and  desires  to  enter  the  eighth  grade  in  a  city  school,  he  will 
have  a  standing  which  wUl  entitle  him  to  enter  that  grade. 

In  the  matter  of  the  examination  of  teachers,  Supt.  Dalton  recom- 
mended that  the  county  board  of  examiners  be  abolished;  that  the 
county  superintendent  examine  all  applicants  and  that  the  papers 
be  forwarded  to  the  Territorial  superintendent,  who  should  examine 
and  issue  certificates.  This  would  make  requirements  more  uniform 
and  discourage  the  issuance  of  low-grade  certificates,  of  which  there 
should  be  three  grades — first,  second,  and  the  lowest  or  third.  The 
Territorial  superintendent's  office,  it  was  urged,  should  be  strength- 
ened, especially  in  the  matter  of  supervision.  The  weakest  points  in 
the  school  system,  as  the  superintendent  then  saw  it,  was  the  want 
of  thoroughness,  the  overcrowded  courses  of  study,  and  no  definite 
plan  of  work.  The  office  itself  was  handicapped  for  want  of  au- 
thority, lack  of  fimds  for  traveling,  and  no  proper  power  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  keeping  of  school  accounts.    He  urged 
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that  the  superintendent,  who  was  then  appointed  by  the  governor,  be 
elected,  and  that  his  salary  be  increased  (at  this  time  it  was  only 
$1,200).  He  urged  that  the  county  superintendency  be  divided  from 
the  office  of  judge  of  probate. 

The  superintendent  pointed  out  that  in  the  anxiety  to  expend  all 
the  funds  remaining  in  the  treasury  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
the  committee  sometimes  fell  into  extravagance,  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  buying  of  charts  and  library  books.  The 
amount  of  money  levied  for  school  purposes  was  in  general  equal  to 
the  need,  but  now  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  writ  against 
the  board  of  county  supervisors  to  force  them  to  levy  a  school  tax 
in  accord  with  the  report  of  the  county  school  superintendent. 

The  tendency  to  create  new  school  districts  with  not  more  than 
10  pupils  had  produced  various  weak  ones,  which  sometimes  lapsed 
for  lack  of  attendance. 

There  was  little  recommendation  for  distinctive  legislation  in  this 
report. 

Supt.  Dalton  was  renominated  for  the  new  term  beginning  in 
March,  1897,  and  continued  without  opposition,  but  he  seems  to  have 
served  only  about  one  year  in  all,  when  his  work  was  taken  over  by 
A.  P.  Shewman,  who  published,  on  January  10,  1899,  his  report  on 
the  work  of  the  superintendent's  office  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  1897  Gov.  Franklin  discussed  the 
public  schools,  quoted  extensively  from  the  superintendent's  report, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  annual  cost  per  capita  based  on  the  number 
of  children  enrolled  in  1895  was  $17.58,  and  in  1896  it  was  $16.34. 
This  was  a  little  higher  than  Iowa  ($15.58)  and  some  less  than  New 
York  ($18.97).  When  the  cost  per  capita  based  on  attendance  was 
considered,  the  balance  was  against  Arizona.  In  1895  this  was  $29.94, 
and  in  1896,  $28.88,  while  in  Iowa  it  was  $24.50.  It  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  children  of  Arizona  were  not  making  the  best  use 
of  their  opportunities. 

The  governor  pointed  out  again  the  advisability  of  separating  the 
county  superintendent's  office  from  that  of  probate  judge,  and  now, 
after  many  efforts,  the  school  authorities  were  to  see  this  desire  con- 
summated in  the  larger  counties.  Chapter  60  of  the  acts  of  1897 
provided  that  in  counties  of  the  first  class  (Maricopa,  Yavapai,  and 
Pima)  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  separate 
officer  and  should  receive  $1,000  a  year.  In  the  other  counties  the 
situation  remained  as  it  was.  Special  taxes  to  aid  the  university 
and  the  normal  school  were  laid,  and  an  act  was  passed  (ch.  69),  the 
first  of  its  kind,  for  leasing  school  and  university  lands. 

The  reports  of  Territorial  Supt.  Shewman  for  the  years  1897  and 
1898  contain  nothing  of  particular  significance.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  statistics  now  presented  from  year  to  year  are  in 
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much  better  form  than  earlier  ones  and  cariy  the  clearest  evidence 
that  progress  was  being  made  along  most  lines,  although  this  progress 
was  not  uniform  nor  always  where  most  needed.  Thus  the  superin- 
tendent says  that  the  Territorial  board  of  education  ^^  realized  the 
importance  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  "  but  had  been  "  more  or 
less  hampered  in  its  work  in  that  direction  because  of  a  lack  of  funds 
to  pay  for  printing  and  distribution."  He  points  out  also  that  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  the  school  term  was  only  six  and  one-half 
months,  and  recommends  that  the  rate  of  taxation  be  raised  so  as  to 
extend  the  term  ^^  to  allow  at  least  eight  months'  school  in  each  dis- 
trict," but,  instead,  in  1899  the  law  was  so  amended  (ch.  56)  that 
for  the  purposes  of  fifth  and  sixth  class  counties  the  minimum  limit 
of  a  five-months'  term  was  reduced  to  three  months.*  This  term 
was  to  be  uniform  and  ^'  as  far  as  practicable  with  equal  rights  and 
privilege." 

The  high-school  idea  as  embodied  in  the  law  of  1895  was  not  mak- 
ing progress.  The  superintendent  discusses  further  the  necessity 
of  a  compulsory  attendance  law.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
the  Territory  were  not  even  enrolled ;  of  those  enrolled  the  attendance, 
as  the  statistics  given  in  the  supplementary  tables  at  the  end  will 
show,  was  low ;  and  this  failure  was  due,  in  the  mind  of  the  super- 
intendent, to  the  lack  of  real  compulsion. 

When  the  period  of  12  years  from  1887  to  1899  is  reviewed  as  a 
whole,  it  appears  that  there  was  growth,  not  with  matured,  well- 
directed,  intelligent  development,  but  the  imdirected  growth  that 
comes  with  increasing  population  and  wealth,  developing  resources 
and  ambition  to  provide  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  the  in- 
coming school  population.  In  1890  there  were  55,734  white  per- 
sons in  the  Territory ;  in  1900  this  number  had  grown  to  92,903,  indi- 
cating an  increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent  A  large  proportion  of 
these  immigrants  were  from  States  where  successful  educational  sys- 
tems were  already  in  operation,  and  they  demanded  similar  privi- 
leges for  their  children  in  their  new  homes.  They  found  a  system 
in  operation,  but  it  was  often  the  football  of  politics,  often  without 
expert  direction,  sometimes  without  direction  at  all.  The  schools 
existed  because  the  children  were  there  and  money  for  schools  was 
available.  The  system  had  been  organized,  and  it  now  rumbled  on 
without  particular  aid,  but  with  some  important  developments  and 
a  more  or  less  steady  growth  during  the  period.  Thus  in  1886-87 
the  school  population  was  10,303 ;  in  1898-99  it  was  19,828.  The  per 
cent  of  enrollment  stood  at  58.6  in  1888-89  and  80.2  in  1898-99 :  the 
average  attendance  based  on  school  population  for  the  same  years 

*■  This  was  Intended  to  meet  special  conditions  in  Apache  County,  where  the  refusal 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  to  pay  its  taxes  for  1898  had  brought  on  a  crisis 
In  school  affairs.    After  the  trouble  was  settled  the  repeal  of  the  law  was  recommended. 
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WAS  34.1  and  47.4  per  cent,  respectiTely,  and  when  baaed  on  oiroll- 
ment,  58.9  and  59.1  per  cent  When  these  statistics  are  studied  for 
the  whole  period  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  there  were  nps  and  downs 
in  enrollment  and  attendance,  the  general  progress  was  upward*  In 
these  matters  the  Territory  during  the  period  compares  well  w^ith 
some  of  the  States.  The  total  receipts  rose  from  $159^56  in  1885-86 
to  $295,884  in  1898-99;  the  toUl  expenditures  frmn  $135,030  to 
^41^56  in  the  same  years,  and  school  propertjr  from  $176,338  to 
$490,504.  The  schools  had  increased  from  169  to  347;  the  teachers 
from  175  to  373.  Salaries,  however,  had  fallen  from  $81  to  $67.77 
per  month,  this  being  due  in  part  at  least  to  a  general  fall  in  prices; 
and  the  school  term  fell  from  143  davs  to  127  days.  Laws  had  been 
passed  providing  for  the  organization  of  school  libraries  and  high 
schools,  and  some  progress  had  been  made  on  those  lines,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  schools  were  going  on  in  the  same  way  in  1898-99  as  they 
were  in  1887-88.  They  needed  systematic  organization,  correlation 
of  parts,  and  authoritative  supervision. 


Chapter  VII. 

FURTHER  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DURING  THE  TERRITORIAL 

PERIOD,  1899-1913. 


During  the  remaining  years  of  Territorial  life  there  were  four 
separate  administrative  periods,  filled  by  three  individuals.  These 
superintendents  and  their  terms  of  office  were : 

Robert  L.  Long,  second  term,  who  succeeded  A.  P.  Shewman  on 

February  27,  1899;  reappointed  March  19,  1901,  and  served  till 

July  1, 1902,  when  he  resigned. 
Nelson  G.  Layton,  July  1, 1902 ;  reappointed  January  30, 1903,  and 

resigned  January  1, 1906. 
Robert  L.  Long,  third  term,  January  1,  1906,  to  March  6,  1907; 

reappointed  and  served  to  March  17, 1909. 
Kirke  T.  Moore,  appointed  March  17,  1909,  and  served  till  the 

admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Charles  O.  Case,  March  12,  1912. 
In  the  eyes  of  Gov.  Murphy  the  schools  were  in  excellent  condition 
in  1899.    In  his  message  of  that  year  he  says : 

The  university  at  Tucson  and  the  normal  school  at  Tempe  ate  highly  credit- 
able Institutions,  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Territory.  The  managements 
show  a  very  high  order  of  abiUty,  entirely  satisfactory  to  their  patrons.  The 
advantages  of  an  advanced  educational  system  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Our  common  schools  can  not  be  excelled  anywhere  in  the  Union. 

Since  such  was  thought  to  be  the  condition  of  the  schools  already, 
the  governor  naturally  contented  himself  with  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. He  failed  entirely  to  make  any  proposals  for  a  wider  use- 
fulness for  them. 

The  first  act  of  this  legislature  looking  to  the  schools  was  one 
enacting  a  new  compulsory  school  law.  This  law  differed  little  from 
the  acts  of  1875  and  1889.  The  length  of  attendance  required  was  12 
weeks,  against  16  in  1875 ;  the  exemptions  were  liberal  and  generous 
and  could  be  met  by  almost  any  person  who  wanted  to  keep  his  chil- 
dren out  of  school,  and  while  prosecution  and  fines  were  demanded 
against  slackers,  there  were  no  special  funds  or  special  officers  pro- 
vided for  its  enforcement. 

An  act  making  for  progress  was  one  "to  establish  free  public 
libraries  and  reading  rooms."  It  applied  only  to  cities  of  over  5,000 
inhabitants,  and  provided  for  an  annual  tax  (after  the  proposal  had 
been  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  city)  of  not 
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more  than  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar  (5  cents  on  the  hundred)  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  other  publications  and  for  erecting  build- 
ings. The  moneys  raised  by  tax  or  received  by  gift  were  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct fund  and  were  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  five  trustees, 
who  were  to  organize  the  library  and  set  its  machinery  in  motion. 
Under  this  law  the  libraries  in  the  cities  began  a  course  of  devel- 
opment, followed  to  some  extent  by  those  in  the  smaller  country 
districts. 

During  the  following  years  library  progress  was  not  satisfactory, 
however,  for  the  library  expenditure  of  money  was  confined  to  dis- 
tricts with  more  than  100  census  children.  The  expenditures  in 
1906-7  were  $787.43,  and  $963.02  in  1907-8.  In  all,  6,084  books  were 
added  during  the  two  years,  a  part  coming  from  donations  and  otlicis 
being  purchased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  entertainments  given  by  te:uh- 
ers  and  pupils  in  the  smaller  schools.  The  superintendent  then  rec- 
ommended that  the  library  allowance  be  changed  from  the  $50  per 
year  then  allowed  to  the  larger  districts  to  $100  per  year,  and  thut 
the  smaller  districts  at  that  time  receiving  nothing  for  libraries  bo 
permitted  to  spend  5  per  cent  of  their  income  for  that  purpose. 

This  development  may  be  presented  statistically  as  follows,  so  far 
as  their  progress  is  shown  by  the  reports : 

Orototh  and  value  of  school  librariCM, 


Years. 

Amount 
expended. 

188S-aB                

S160.00 
184.00 
667.93 
732.22 
246.61 

2,181.51 
286.79 
477.59 
366.46 
357.55 
433.41 
477.03 

188(MX)  

18M-06  

1805-M        

1896-97        

18B7-J08* 

1898-99     

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-2 

ig02^ 

1003-4 

1004-5 

1905-6 

> 

1906-7 

787.43 
963.02 

1907-8 

1910-11 

1911-12            

1912-13 

1913-14        

1914-15 

1915-16 

Number  of 
volumes. 


9,922 
11,636 
15,566 
16,819 
17,605 
18,291 

24,265 
32,018 
30,493 
32,941 
36,121 
48,126 
42,808 


Value  of 
libraries. 


$14,358 
16,585 
17,724 
19,467 


24,959 
'26,664 


^  Includes  items  expended  for  other  purposes. 

The  Howell  code  of  1864  had  provided  for  a  Territorial  library.  The  law  governing  that  institution  was 
amended  ftom  time  to  time.  Bv  chapter  62,  session  of  1915,  the  State  library  was  to  establish  a  law  and 
legislative  bureau.  The  State  librarian  was  to  be  its  director,  form  a  collection  of  Statenewspapen,and 
make  a  biennial  report. 

I.  SECONDARY  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ROBERT  L.  LONG,  1880-1902. 

On  February  27,  1899,  Mr.  Robert  Lindley  Long,  who  had  been 

gxinAinntendent  in  1886-1887,  was  again  nominated  and  confirmed  as 

1  superintendent.    To  him  as  much  as  to  any  other  man  the 
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real  organization  of  the  system  in  1885  was  due.  He  had  then  been 
colaborer  with  William  B.  Horton  in  organizing  the  school  system 
of  the  Territory.  Before  their  day  there  had  indeed  been  public 
schools  in  Arizona  and  even  a  Territorial  superintendent,  but  there 
had  been  no  real  public  school  system.  During  the  years  between 
1883  and  1887  it  was  the  work  of  these  two  men  to  coordinate  the 
independent  and  more  or  less  disjointed  units  which  had  been  grow- 
ing up  throughout  the  Territory  and  organize  them  into  a  single 
working  whole.  This  was  done  by  drafting  a  single  body  of  school 
law  applicable  to  the  whole  Territory,  by  preparing  a  course  of 
study  under  which  it  was  possible  to  grade  the  schools,  and  by  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  systematizing  the  work  of  teacher  training 
by  developing  and  leading  the  sentiment  looking  to  the  organization 
and  endowment  of  the  normal  school  at  Tempe  and  the  State  uni- 
versity at  Tucson ;  and  now,  after  an  interval  of  12  years,  Mr.  Long 
came  again  into  oiRce  to  resume  the  interrupted  thread  of  work. 

In  his  report  submitted  in  October,  1900,  he  mentions  the  organi- 
zation of  13  new  school  districts  during  1899  and  1900,  and  from  this 
small  number  concludes  that  the  smaller  settlements  then  had  school 
facilities  "equal  to  those  eitjoyed  by  the  more  populous  sections  of 
the  Territory."  This  was  approximately  trufe.  The  schools  had  in- 
creased from  347  in  1898  to  399  in  1900,  and  10  schools  had  been  ad- 
vanced from  the  rank  of  primary  to  that  of  the  grammar  grades. 
There  were  now  122  grammar  schools,  and  21  new  school  buildings 
had  been  erected.  There  was,  however,  as  yet  only  one  high  school 
organized  under  the  law  of  1895.  This  was  at  Phoenix,  in  which 
three  courses,  Latin,  English,  and  business,  had  been  provided.  The 
first  two  were  four-year  courses,  the  third  a  three-year  course. 

The  poll  tax  was  falling  off,  possibly  because  of  the  failure  of  col- 
lectors in  enforcing  the  law.  The  situation  of  the  county  school 
superintendents  was  not  satisfactory,  for  those  in  the  larger  coun- 
ties— Yavapai,  Maricopa,  and  Pima — ^while  receiving  $1,000  each 
for  their  services,  were  required  to  visit  their  schools  twice  a  year 
and  at  the  end  had  paid  out  three- fourths  of  their  salary  as  traveling 
expenses,  and  so  really  received  less  than  those  in  the  more  thinly 
settled  counties,  where  the  salary  was  $300  per  year  only. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Arizona  the  superintendent 
prints  reports  from  the  individual  counties,  so  that  we  have  detailed 
reviews  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  the  smaller  units,  which 
show  in  general  a  steady  development.  Supt.  Long  now  emphasized 
the  work  of  the  county  institutes.  The  law  required  them  to  be  held 
for  three  days  only  in  the  strongest  counties,  while  the  union  of  two 
or  more  counties  was  permitted  in  other  cases.  Institutes  were  held 
in  all  counties  but  four,  and  these  were  sparsely  settled.  As  it  was, 
some  of  the  teachers  traveled  100  miles  to  attend  and  in  one  instance 
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as  much  as  250  miles.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  meet- 
ings were  well  attended,  the  programs  were  well  filled,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested.  It  would  appear  that  they  were  now  be- 
coming of  real  value  to  the  system  and  had  already  contributed  to 
the  organization  of  the  teaching  forces. 

As  if  taking  up  the  school  question  where  he  had  dropped  it  12 
years  before,  Supt.  Long  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  course  of 
study  which  had  been  originally  outlined  and  put  into  use  during 
his  earlier  administration,  in  1885-1887,  but  abandoned  under  Strauss. 
From  that  time  to  1899  the  schools  had  gone  on  their  imeven  and 
creaking  way  without  rudder  or  compass.  The  new  course  of  study 
as  prepared  by  Supt.  Long  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  education 
on  September  26, 1899,  and  was  published  and  distributed  among  the 
teachers.  At  the  same  time  a  course  of  study  for  the  new  Union 
High  School  of  Maricopa  County,  at  Phoenix,  was  approved. 

The  examination  questions  for  the  use  of  the  county  boards  of 
examiners  were  prepared  quarterly,  printed,  and  forwarded  to  the 
proper  officers  in  time  for  the  regular  examinations  in  March,  June, 
September,  and  December.  New  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
county  boards  in  giving  these  examinations  were  now  adopted,  and 
the  questions  themselves  were  large  in  number  and  searching  in  char- 
acter. The  fact  that  277  teachers  out  of  399  were  holding  life,  edu- 
cational, or  first-grade  certificates  indicates  that  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  were  rising.  During  the  two  years  there  were  granted  21 
educational  diplomas,  5  life  diplomas,  and  18  certificates  granted  on 
diplomas,  and  27  Territorial  certificates. 

The  development  in  the  growth  of  statistics  during  this  period 
shows  great  progress  over  earlier  years.  These  are  now  so  complete 
that  they  begin  to  be  of  real  service  in  a  study  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Long  was  again  nominated  by  Gov.  Murphy  for  the  office  of 
superintendent  on  March  19,  1901,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  until  July  1, 1902,  when  he  resigned.  Nelson  G.  Layton  was 
nominated  by  Gov.  Brodie  and  confirmed  as  his  successor. 

II.   ADMINISTRATION    OF   NEUBON   G.   LAYTON,    1902-1906. 

Under  the  system  of  appointment  in  use  in  Arizona  the  general 
supervision  of  the  schools  was  made  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  gov- 
ernor every  two  years,  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
customary  for  each  governor  to  change  the  school  superintendent, 
in  this  way  subjecting  the  schools  to  a  succession  of  new  men  who, 
however  well  disposed  and  anxious  to  serve  the  schools,  were  hardly 
through  the  initiatory  stages  of  office  before  called  on  to  vacate  for 
another,  who  began  not  where  they  left  off  but  where  they  began. 
This  constant  change  was  always  a  cause  of  serious  interruption 
to  the  progress  of  the  schools.    With  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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century,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  longer  terms  of 
service,  with  more  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Layton  published  the 
report  of  Mr.  Long  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1902,  as  well 
as  his  own  report  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1904,  and  Mr.  Liong 
returned  the  compliment  by  publishing  Layton's  report  for  Juno 
30,  1906. 

The  early  part  of  the  period  represented  by  these  reports  was  one 
of  increased  and  progressive  educational  legislation.  The  laws 
enacted  included  one  raising  the  school  age.  They  now  abandoned 
the  age  limit  6  to  18,  and  went  back  to  6  to  21.  This  increase  in  age 
had  its  reflection  in  the  statistics:  In  1899-1900  the  school  popula- 
tion was  20,833;  in  1900-1901,  the  act  going  into  force  on  April  1. 
1901,  it  was  23,435,  or  an  increase  of  12^  per  cent.  The  reasons 
for  thi^  extension  of  the  school  age  are  self-evident,  and  it  also  ap- 
pears that  the  people  of  the  Territory  made  use  of  their  increased 
opportunities,  for  the  enrollment  in  1899-1900  was  16,504,  and  in 
1901-2,  the  first  year  in  which  the  effects  of  the  new  law  would  be 
fairly  felt,  it  was  19,203,  or  an  absolute  increase  of  16.3  per  cent  on 
the  enrollment  of  1899-1900;  but  when  these  figures  are  measured  in 
per  cents  of  the  school  population  it  is  found  that  in  1899-1900, 
79.2  per  cent  was  actually  enrolled,  while  in  1901-2  this  had  fallen  to 
76  per  cent;  further,  the  average  attendance  based  on  enrollment  fell 
from  61.6  per  cent  to  59.9  per  cent,  and  average  attendance  based  on 
school  population  fell  from  48.8  per  cent  to  41.6  per  cent.  There 
was  a  compulsory  law  in  force  during  these  years,  but  it  either  did 
not  or  could  not  compel  attendance.  It  was  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendent that  in  1901  there  were  5,967  school  children  who  were  not 
even  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  in  1902  this  number  had  grown, 
in  part  because  of  the  extended  school  age,  to  7,104.  The  same  loss 
of  motion  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  cost.  In  1901  the  cost  per 
capita  of  school  population  was  $14.63 ;  in  1902  it  was  $15.11.  During 
the  same  period  the  cost  per  capita  as  based  on  enrollment  was  $19.15 
and  $19.41,  showing  that  enrollment  under  the  new  law  was  keeping 
fairly  close  to  that  under  the  old ;  but  when  attention  is  directed  to 
the  cost  per  capita  as  based  on  average  attendance,  it  was  found  to 
be  for  1901  $30.66,  while  in  1902  it  had  run  up  to  $34.82.  In  other 
words,  the  Territory  was  paying,  because  of  poor  attendance,  more 
than  $2  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  service  that  it  received.  The 
compulsory  law  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  the  Territory  was  paying 
out  money  for  schools;  the  educational  feast  was  spread;  but  like 
those  in  the  days  of  Scripture  the  ones  invited  to  this  marriage  feast 
of  education  were  willing  to  give  an  attendance  of  less  than  50  per 
cent. 

In  1901  the  assembly  repealed  the  provision  for  the  county  board 
of  examiners.    This  repeal  went  into  effect  April  1,  1901,  and  did 
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away  with  county  certificates  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
they  were  originally  granted.  The  examinations  for  certificates  were 
still  to  be  given  at  the  county  seat  and  were  conducted  by  the  county 
superintendents.  The  papers  were  then  forwarded  to  the  Territorial 
board  of  examiners  for  grading.  The  successful  applicant  received 
a  Territorial  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in 
the  Territory.    Said  the  superintendent : 

By  this  method  a  more  nearly  uniform  system  of  grading  and  certification  is 
assured,  which  in  my  opinion  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our 
public  schools  to  a  higher  plane. 

Rules  and  regulations  making  exact  provisions  for  taking  these 
examinations  were  provided  for,  but  the  questions  themselves  do  not 
appear  to  be  as  difficult  as  those  set  in  the  former  administration. 
Graduates  of  the  Territorial  normal  schools  were,  on  request,  granted 
Territorial  certificates  without  examination. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  period,  the  superintendent  said: 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  am  able  to  report  the  improvement  In  our  system  of 
schools,  the  keen  interest  manifested  by  our  people  in  the  education  of  our 
future  citizens,  and  the  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  as  a  whole  in 
their  endeavor  to  raise  our  schools  to  a  higher  plane. 

In  1901  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  counties  for  schools  was  raised 
from  30  cents  to  50  cents  on  the  hundred.  By  this  act  the  county  in- 
come was  considerably  increased,  and  that  year  the  income  from  the 
Territorial  school  fund  was  practically  doubled,  being  $11,458  in  1901 
and  $22,951  in  1902;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poll  tax  fell  from 
$46,554  to  $23,943.  The  superintendent  urged  the  necessity  "of  a 
library  of  carefully  selected  books  in  each  school  in  the  Territory." 

An  act  of  1903  revised,  defined,  and  extended  somewhat  the  duties 
of  the  Territorial  superintendent.^  He  was  to  superintend  the  schools, 
to  apportion  school  funds,  and  audit  the  expenditure  of  the  same, 
whether  Territorial,  county,  or  district.  He  was  to  prescribe  forms 
and  regulations  and  send  them  out  to  teachers  and  others,  publish  a 
biennial  report,  and  print  the  school  laws. 

Another  act  of  1903^  permitted  the  trustees  in  districts  with  a 
population  of  1,000  or  over,  at  their  discretion,  to  employ  teachers 
of  music  and  drawing.  In  1905  this  act  was  extended  to  all  school 
districts.' 

During  this  period  occurred  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  in 
which  the  schools  of  the  Territory  were  represented.  Specimens  of 
the  work  done  throughout  the  Territory  were  collected;  these  speci- 
mens represented  the  actual  work  done  by  the  pupils  under  the  pre- 
scribed Territorial  course  of  study.     Each  piece  of  work  bore  the 


*  ArlsroDa  session  laws,  1908,  ch.  89. 
*Ibld.,  1903,  ch.  46. 
>Ibid.p  1905,  ch.  12. 
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name  of  the  pupil,  his  age  and  grade,  and  name  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged.  There  were  also  shown  many  pictures  of  school 
buildings.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole  attracted  much  attention.  Mrs. 
£.  E.  Ford,  who  had  the  exhibit  in  charge,  reported: 

It  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  the  eastern  people  to  see  that  we  are  doing 
the  same  work  in  oar  Arizona  schools  that  they  are  doing  here  in  the  Bast. 
Our  work  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  other  schools  in  the  same 
grades,  and  I  have  taken  the  time  to  examine  other  work  that  I  might  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  merits  of  our  own.  In  many  cases  I  realize  that  our  maps* 
language,  work,  and  drawings  are  superior  to  that  from  many  other  schools. 
Many  teacfa^^  come  in  to  copy  and  to  ask  questions  about  Arizona  schools. 

The  superintendent  has  only  words  of  praise  for  the  normal 
schools: 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  the  work  accomplished 
by  these  schools  is  equal  to.  and  In  many  instances  surpasses,  the  work  done  by 
similar  schools  in  older  States  and  communities. 

Of  the  457  teachers,  148  had  life  or  educational  diplomas,  162 
first-grade  and  147  second-grade  certificates.  During  the  year,  out 
of  168  who  took  the  examinations,  17  received  first-grade  and  90 
second-grade  certificates;  108  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  re- 
ceived diplomas  without  examination. 

During  this  period  a  second  high  school  was  organized  under  the 
act  of  1895  and  located  at  Mesa,  and  a  third  at  Prescott.  Since  the 
university  and  the  two  normal  schools  were  also  doing  this  class  of 
work,  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  then  six  high  schools  in  the 
Territory,  one  in  the  south  (university),  three  in  the  middle  (Union, 
Mesa,  and  Tempe),  and  two  in  the  north  (Preseott  and  Flagstaff). 

The  dependence  of  school  districts  on  bonds  as  a  means  of  build- 
ing schoolhouses  was  increasing  in  importance.  The  total  outstand- 
ing bonds  in  1900-1902  amounted,  to  $291,737.84,  and  in  1902-1904 
to  $355,737.  The  highest  and  prevailing  rate  of  interest  th  n  paid 
was  7  per  cant;  in  1903-4  the  average  was  6  per  cent,  while  the 
newer  bonds  were  being  issued  at  a  rate  as  low  as  5  per  cent.  They 
were  generally  for  small  amounts,  and  in  1903-4  were  issued  by  11 
counties. 

The  whole  administration  of  Supt.  Layton  may  be  characterized 
by  saying  that  it  was  one  of  slow  but  steady  and  fairly  uniform 
growth.  There  were  no  particular  developments ;  the  superintendent 
presented  no  brilliant  or  striking  administration,  but  the  schools 
continued  to  grow  and  develop  in  number;  the  teachers  and  pupils 
continued  to  increase,  and  the  law  was  coming  by  slowly  cumulating 
effort  to  suit  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  slow  and  steady 
growth  made  for  the  constant  extension  of  the  schools.  The  char- 
acter of  this  development  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  statistics. 
There  are  in  these  years  no  separate  reports  from  the  counties. 
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III.   THIKD  ADMINISTRATION    OF  ROBERT  L.   LONG,    1906-1909. 

Mr.  Layton  resigned  and  was  succeeded  January  1,  1906,  by  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Long,  who  then  entered  upon  his  third  and  last  term  as 
Territorial  superintendent.  He  was  reappointed  in  1907  and  served 
till  March  17,  1909,  completing  in  his  three  terms  of  service  a  little 
more  than  nine  years.  He  published  reports  for  the  bienniums  of 
1905-G  and  1907-8.  These  appear  to  be,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
last  printed  reports  issued  by  the  department.  It  seems  unreason- 
able that  the  educational  report  of  a  great  and  growing  State  should 
be  less  full  and  far  less  available,  now  that  it  has  attained  statehood, 
than  it  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  Territorial  dependence,  but  such 
is  the  case.  Since  the  report  for  1907-8  the  State  has  not  maintained 
the  standard  of  excellence  set  by  the  Territory  in  the  matter  of 
reporting  on  the  work  actually  accomplished. 

The  1905  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  was  not  rich  in 
legislation  dealing  with  the  schools.  Only  a  few  acts  were  passed. 
One  gave  funds  to  Graham  County  to  restore  a  schoolhouse  at  Clif- 
ton, destroyed  by  the  flood  of  February,  1905 ;  another  provided  for 
reestablishing  schools  whose  houses  had  been  destroyed  by  violence 
like  the  above,  while  other  acts  provided  for  support  of  the  reform 
school  and  for  the  teaching  of  manual  training  and  of  music  and 
drawing  in  the  schools. 

The  new  superintendent  pointed  out  that  the  attendance  on  the 
schools  was  still — 

wholly  voluntary,  as  the  compulsory  attendance  law  is  so  defective  in  some  of 
Its  provisions  that  all  attempts  to  enforce  It  have  failed.  If  such  a  law  is 
deemed  necessary,  it  should  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14  years  during  the  entire  time  the  schools  are  open.  Habitual 
truants  should  be  provided  for  at  the  industrial  school. 

As  these  remarks  would  indicate,  the  attendance  was  much  as  it 
had  been  in  the  past.  In  1904  and  1905  the  enrollment  was  74.4  and 
76.8  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  and  the  average  attendance  as 
measured  on  the  basis  of  school  population  was  only  47.4  and  47.7 
per  cent  for  these  years,  respectively ;  and  while  this  was  much  better 
than  in  some  of  the  States,  it  was  so  poor  and  irregular  that  the 
Territory  was  still  paying  more  than  $2  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
services  received. 

In  1905,  10  new  buildings  were  erected;  in  1906  there  were  12. 
Some  of  these  were  to  supply  the  places  of  outgrown  structures,  but 
most  were  in  new  localities.  Many  were  built  on  the  latest  and  most 
approved  plans,  with  ample  playgrounds  and  supplied  with  the  best 
furniture.  The  house  at  Douglas  cost  $15,000  and  that  at  Bisbee 
about  $70,000.  Tucson  paid  $50,000  for  a  high-school  building,  and 
buildings  of  this  character  and  cost  were  soon  to  become  relatively 
common. 
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In  a  few  instjuices  these  structures  were  erected  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  m  direct  tax,  some  by  shortening  the  school  term :  but  most 
of  them  came  out  of  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues.  On  Jime  30,  1906^ 
the  total  outstanding  bonds  issued  for  school  purposes  was  $400,937^ 
with  interest  Tarying  between  5  and  7  per  cent  In  many  of  the 
grammar  grades,  classes  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the  first 
and  second  high-school  years  were  maintained.  These  higher  cla^^^es 
were  supported  out  of  the  regular  district  funds^  and  numbered  302 
pupils  in  1905,  and  419  in  1906.  While  they  militated  against  the 
lower  grades,  they  were  authorized  by  the  board  of  education  to 
meet  the  practical  demands  of  the  small  towns  which  could  not  sup- 
port a  high  school.  There  were  now  regularly  organized  high 
schools  at  Prescott,  Phoenix,  Mesa,  Clifton,  and  Morenci,  organized 
under  the  law  of  1895,  and  supported  entirely  by  special  tax.  They 
followed  a  regular  course  of  study,  which  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Arizona.  In  1905  they  had  332  pupils  and  in  1906,  342.  The  in- 
come and  expenditures  in  the  last  year  exceeded  $21,480. 

Manual  training  was  first  pennitted  in  the  schools  by  chapter  20, 
acts  of  1905.  This  law  authorized  any  school  to  give  instruction  in 
manual  training  and  domestic  science,  "  provided  that  such  subjects 
can  be  pursued  without  excluding  or  neglecting  the  subjects  pre- 
viously provided  for  by  law."  Districts  with  200  children  of  school 
age  might  employ  one  teacher  of  these  subjects  for  each  100  pupils 
in  average  attendance.  These  teachers  were  to  be  paid  out  of  a 
special  tax  levied  in  the  school  district.  Graduates  of  manual  train- 
ing or  domestic  science  schools,  with  at  least  one  year's  experience, 
might  be  licensed  to  teach;  others  must  pass  such  examination  on 
these  subjects  as  the  board  of  education  might  prescribe. 

In  the  matter  of  teachers  the  number  was  gradually  increasing 
with  the  demand,  and  salaries  were  improving,  taking  a  sudden  jump 
in  1905-6  of  $8.09  over  the  monthly  pay  of  the  year  before.  The 
salary  of  women  teachers  was  not  keeping  up  with  that  of  men,  for 
it  increased  only  $1.51  per  month  in  three  years. 

The  income  of  the  Territorial  school  fund  was  growing.  It  was 
based  on  a  3  cent  tax  on  the  $100  of  taxable  property ;  on  a  tax  on 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  Territory,  and  on  the 
rentals  on  school  lands,  which  amounted  in  1906  to  $5,800.56.  The 
county  funds  were  also  increasing,  and  the  school  poll  tax  demanded 
of  all  persons  between  21  and  60  years  of  age,  whether  citizens  or 
aliens,  produced  in  1906,  $74,818. 

While  there  was  sufficient  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
handsomely,  it  was  complained  that  imder  the  system  of  distribution 
then  in  use — 

the  small  districts  were  unable  to  maintain  school  for  6  months,  while  the 
larger  ones  maintain  sessions  for  8  or  10  months  during  the  year.    It  is  sug- 
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gested  that  the  fixed  amounts  now  allowed  these  schools  be  Increased  from  $400 
and  $500  to  $600  and  $600,  respectively.  The  same  results  would  be  attained 
if  the  present  allowances  to  these  schools  were  lowered  to  $200  and  $250,  and  the 
districts  be  permitted  to  share  In  the  apportionments  based  on  the  daily  attend- 
ance, as  now  made  to  the  other  schools. 

In  this  report  there  is  a  return  to  individual  statements  from  the 
county  superintendents  which  give  us  an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  school  system  in  its  various  parts  and  the  difficulties  which  each 
was  called  on  to  face.  Thus,  in  Apache  Ciounty  the  difficulty  was 
racial  and  linguistic.  In  some  sections  Spanish-speaking  pupils  pre- 
dominated, and  when  teachers  came  into  such  districts  without 
acquaintance  with  Spanish  little  progress  was  possible.  For  this  rea- 
son it  was  suggested  that  such  teachers  be  required  to  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  In  Navajo  County  it  was  suggested  that  sepa- 
rate schools  be  provided  for  Americans  and  Mexicans.  In  Cochise 
County  it  was  desired  that  the  compulsory  age  be  extended  from  14 
to  16  years.  Gila  demanded  that  the  apportionment  of  school  funds 
be  amended.  Pima  suggested  that  the  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  per- 
mit all  schools  to  be  open  for  eight  months,  which  was  impossible  for 
the  country  districts  as  the  law  then  stood,  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds. 

The  reports  from  the  high  and  normal  schools  for  these  years  were 
extremely  satisfactory.  They  showed  a  development  and  growth 
that  was  fairly  uniform. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1907-8  was  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  that  for  the  two  years  preceding.  Mr.  Long  was 
again  appointed  superintendent,  and  the  development  and  growth 
were  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  former  years.  The  most  marked 
increase  was  in  the  southern  counties,  and  was  due  to  the  increased 
activities  in  mining  interests. 

The  school  law  was  somewhat  amended  in  1907,  among  other  mat- 
ters the  compulsory  law.  This  amendment  required  that  every 
employer  of  child  labor  should  require  proof,  under  penalty  of  fine, 
that  any  child  employed  had  been  duly  excused  from  school  attend- 
ance; and  in  case  of  children  unable  to  read  and  write  English  the 
compulsory  period  was  extended  from  14  to  16  years.  But,  like  ear- 
lier laws,  there  was  not  sufficient  machinery  by  which  the  require- 
ments of  this  law  might  be  enforced. 

By  this  same  amendment  the  rule  of  apportionment  was  so  amended 
that  $500  was  to  go  to  districts  with  10  to  20  children  (class  1) ;  $600 
to  districts  with  20  children  or  more  (class  2) ;  and  to  districts  hav- 
ing an  average  daily  attendance  of  25  or  more  (class  8)  was  to  be 
apportioned  "  $25  per  capita,  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
excess  of  26  pupila"  In  addition  to  the  above,  schools  which  in- 
creased their  average  attendance  over  that  of  the  previous  year  were 
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entitled  to  certain  reserve  funds,  but  no  district  was  to  be  entitled 
to  funds  which  had  not  kept  its  school  open  for  six  months  during 
the  previous  year.  The  county  superintendents  were  now  allowed 
$250  per  year  for  traveling  expenses,  while  the  office  of  the  Territorial 
superintendent,  hitherto  peripatetic  in  accord  with  the  convenience 
of  the  holder,  was  to  be  in  the  capitol  and  the  salary  increased  to 
$2,000.  No  part  of  the  school  funds  received  from  Territorial  or 
county  apportionments  could  be  used  for  the  payment  of  interest  or 
principal  of  bonds  or  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

The  institutes  were  now  allowed  for  their  support  5  per  cent  of  the 
county  funds  assigned  to  education,  in  addition  to  the  fee  of  $2 
charged  for  the  teachers'  examination  for  certificate.  The  institute 
session  was  not  to  exceed  five  days  nor  be  less  than  three. 

Districts  having  over  1,000  census  children  might  now  employ  a 
supervising  principal,  and  two  or  more  contiguous  districts  might 
jointly  employ  such  principal.  Small  schools  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  less  than  eight  pupils  were  to  be  suspended  and  the 
district  allowed  to  lapse. 

The  Territorial  superintendent  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  as  amended  in  1907  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Reduction  in  school  absentees  from  19  per  cent  in  1907  to 
16  per  cent  in  1908.  Since  that  date,  if  the  figures  of  the  super- 
intendent's report  are  to  be*relied  on,  there  has  been  a  still  further 
reduction  in  the  absentees.  The  figures  for  recent  years  are  by  no 
means  complete  or  uniform,  but  they  show  a  relative  high  record  of 
enrollment  and  average  attendance. 

Of  this  situation  in  1907-8  the  superintendent  said : 

The  bad  showing  that  5,463  children  under  21  years  of  age  were  not  In  school 
last  year  Is  more  apparent  than  real,  however.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large 
percentage  of  pupils,  especially  boys,  leave  school  to  earn  a  livelihood  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  21.  Indeed,  the  average  age  throughout  the  country  is 
estimated  at  14  years,  when  pupils  quit  the  public  schools.  Those  who  com- 
plete the  high-school  course  graduate  at  about  the  age  of  18.  Hence  it  is 
manifest  that,  as  the  census  comprises  all  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21,  it  will  Include  many  who  have  not  attended  school  that  year  but  who  never- 
theless have  completed  the  entire  course  of  study  of  both  the  grammar  and 
the  high  school. 

Of  the  per  cents  of  those  out  of  the  public  schools  during  these 
years  it  should  be  said  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  those  who 
were  enrolled  in  private  schools  are  treated  the  same  as  if  they  were 
not  in  school  at  all.  The  number  who  actually  attended  no  school 
in  1906-7  was  6,506,  or  19.6  per  cent;  in  1907-8  it  had  been  reduced 
to  5,463,  or  15.9  per  cent ;  in  1912-13  and  1918-14  the  corresponding 
figures  were  8,743  and  10,833,  being  18.5  and  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
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school  population  at  that  time.  In  1914-15  and  1915-16  the  figures 
were  7,246  and  2,814,  or  13  per  cent  and  4.6  per  cent  entirely  out  of 
school. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  on  the  compulsory  law  in  1907-8  ap- 
parently serve  as  accurately  for  later  dates.    He  then  said : 

The  average  daily  attendance  on  the  schools  shows  but  little,  if  any,  increase 
in  percentage  over  preceding  years.  The  compulsory  attendance  law,  though 
but  poorly  enforced  in  many  localities,  has  evidently  brought  into  the  schools 
a  large  number  of  children,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  school,  as  shown  by  reports  of  the  daily  attendance.  The  law  at 
present  is  only  useful  for  its  moral  effect  Perhaps  the  best  inducement,  aft^r 
all,  for  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  is  to  convince  them  that  the 
schools  are  worth  attending.  When  this  has  been  done  there  will  be  no  need 
of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  which,  at  best,  are  regarded  by  many  as  on- 
American. 

The  large  increase  in  school  population  was  creating  a  demand 
for  more  school  buildings ;  8  new  ones  were  erected  in  1907  and  29  in 
1908.  The  aggregate  cost  of  these  37  buildings  was  $184,000,  most 
of  it  being  expended  in  the  growing  cities  of  the  Territory  and  much 
of  it  for  high-school  facilities.  The  reapportionment  of  school 
funds  under  the  revised  law  of  1907  increased  the  school  term  from 
128.4  days  in  1907  to  135  days  in  1908.  This  increase  was  entirely  in 
the  small  country  schools.  The  cities  had  already  attained  to  terms 
of  9  and  10  months. 

The  city  schools  as  covered  in  this  report  show  steady  develop- 
ment and  progress.  Most  of  them  had  now  organized  high  schools 
to  complete  and  round  out  their  courses,  and  these  high  schools  were 
becoming  more  and  more  complete  in  themselves,  and  the  one  in 
Prescott  had  been  placed  on  the  accredited  lists  of  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Vassar.  Their  course,  however,  had  not  yet  been  made 
uniform  and,  while  they  supplied  the  needs  of  the  larger  towns,  they 
had  not  as  yet,  with  two  exceptions  only  attempted  to  cater  to  the 
more  rural  population  and  it  was  not  till  about  1914  that  the  dis- 
tinctly rural  high  school  appeared. 

During  this  period  there  was  no  upheaval  nor  extensive  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools.  No  such  violent  change  was 
needed  or  desired.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  schools  continued  their 
gradual  evolution  upward ;  changes  were  made  here  and  there  in  the 
details  of  administration  as  necessity  seemed  to  demand.  The  funds 
for  the  smaller  county  schools  were  increased  to  some  extent  by 
larger  apportionments,  and  the  increused  length  of  term  and  better 
schools  tended  to  induce  a  better  attendance  of  pupils,  the  teachers 
were  better  paid,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  State  was  there  as  little 
trouble  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  as  in  Arizona.  These  seem 
to  have  been  well  expended,  and  the  general  progress  was  steadily 
upward. 
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IV.   ADMINISTRATION  OF  KIRKE  T.  MOORE,  1001-1912. 

On  March  17,  1909,  Mr.  Long  as  Territorial  superintendent  was 
succeeded  bv  Kirke  T.  Moore,  who  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of 
office  until  the  Territory  became  a  State.  There  was  during  these 
years  little  of  moment  or  significance.  The  schools  had  been  given 
their  peculiar  turn  and  were  now  developing  steadily.  There  was 
little  educational  legislation,  but  it  was  of  no  slight  significance. 
One  act  provided  for  uniform  courses  of  study  in  the  normal  schools 
at  Tempe  and  Flagstaff,  and  these  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  education.^  The  training  schools  provided  at  the  normal  schools 
as  part  of  their  regular  work  were  now  formally  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system. 

It  was  now  provided  also  that  negro  pupils  might  be  segre- 
gated when  the  proper  authorities  thought  it  desirable  and  the 
number  of  such  pupils  exceeded  eight  in  any  school  district,  provided 
they  were  furnished  equal  accommodations.  In  the  earlier  reports 
there  is  only  one  record  of  negro  children — 28  in  1883.  Later  reports 
begin  in  1902-3  and  run  as  follows : 

1902-3 129 

1903-4 167 

1904r-5 157 

1905-6 171 

1906-7 210 

1907-8 274 

These  pupils,  scattered  throughout  the  Territory,  had  been  taught 
with  other  pupils,  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  an  agitation  for 
segregation  began.  The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  assembly  of 
1909  and  discussed.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  but  was 
passed  over  his  veto.*  Then  it  was  taken  to  the  courts,  coming  up  on 
appeal  from  the  third  judicial  district  (Maricopa  County),  where  a 
suit  for  injunction  had  been  tried  before  Judge  Edward  Kent  and 
granted.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  highest  court  by  the  school  board 
and  is  reported  as  Dameron,  et  al.,  appellants,  v.  Samuel  F.  Bayless, 
appellee.  It  is  reported  in  14  Arizona,  180.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  1909  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  a  denial  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law\"  It  wais  shown  that  the  building 
used  for  the  negro  school  was  the  newest,  best  constructed,  and  most 
sanitary  of  all  the  school  buildings  in  the  district ;  that  its  equipment 
was  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  others  and  that  the  pupils  received 
more  attention,  because  the  attendance  was  smaller,  than  they  re- 
ceived in  the  white  schools;  and  that  the  course  of  study  was  the 
same.  The  conclusion  of  the  court  was  in  substance  that  "equality 
and  not  identity  of  privileges  and  rights  is  what  is  guaranteed  to  the 

iSesB.   Acts,   1009,  ch.   58.  >  Ibid.,   ch.   67. 
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citizens."  The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  reTeraed  and  the 
case  remanded  with  directions  to  vacate  the  injunction  and  dismiss.^ 
No  statistics  giving  later  figures  on  this  phase  of  public  school  woik 
have  been  seen. 

In  November,  1910,  the  Territorial  Teachers'  Assodatioa  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  Kirke  T.  Moore,  the  Territorial 
superintendent;  John  D.  Loper,  city  superintendent;  and  A.  J. 
Matthews,  superintendent  of  the  Tempe  Normal  School,  to  rewrite 
**  the  entire  school  law  in  order  to  incorporate  the  new  recommenda- 
tions and  to  correct  existing  ambiguities  and  irregularities."  When 
the  committee  first  met  the  proposed  State  constitution  was  pending 
and  it  was  decided  to  await  the  completion  of  the  constitution  before 
the  school  law  was  taken  up,  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  school 
law  being  published  in  the  meantime  in  the  Arizona  Journal  of  Cdu- 
caticm  for  the  purpose  of  information.  The  ultimate  result  of  these 
conferences  and  revisions  was  the  school  law  as  it  appeared  in  the 
school  code  of  1913. 

Mr.  Moore  was  the  last  superintendent  under  the  Territorial 
regime.  He  was  reared  in  Tucson  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  and  at  the  Leland  Stanford,  where  he  took  a 
degree  in  law.  He  opened  a  law  office  in  Tucson  and  maintained 
it  through  a  partner  while  performing  the  duties  of  Territorial 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  went  out  of  office  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  State  officers  and  returned  to  the  law 
on  March  12,  1912.  He  had,  in  the  meantime  won  from  his  con- 
temporaries the  reputation  of  "a  good  and  faithful  officer."  The 
Arizona  Journal  of  Education  in  its  issue  for  October,  1911,  says:* 

Mr.  Moore  will  have  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  almost  three  years. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  has  worked  with  a  rare  degree  of  fidelity  and  has 
shown  great  resourcefulness  In  handling  the  work  with  the  smaU  equipment 
of  funds  that  the  Territory  furnishes.  He  has  brought  dignity  and  business 
methods  to  his  office  and  In  dealing  with  the  schools  he  has  shown  tact  and 
skill.  No  one  has  ever  brought  against  him  a  charge  of  indifference  or  neglect, 
and  everywhere  he  has  appeared  he  has  inspired  confidence  in  his  fairness  and 
wisdom.  While  he  Is  not  a  trained  educator,  he  has  still  shown  knowledge  as 
well  as  wisdom  In  his  dealings  with  the  schools.  He  is  espedaUy  characterized 
by  common  sense  and  good  Judgment,  and  those  traits  go  a  long  way  in  bring- 
ing success  anywhere.  His  management  only  shows  how  much  of  school  work 
can  be  done  by  them. 

The  days  preceding  statehood  also  saw  the  evolution  of  the  latest 
form  of  the  course  of  study.  This  course,  proposed  and  adopted  by 
the  Territorial  board  of  education,  is  much  fuller  than  any  of  the 
preceding  courses  and  contains  many  elaborated  suggestions  and  di- 
rections.   Special  attention  was  given  in  its  compilation  to  the  prep- 

«8ec.  14,  Arizona  Reports,  180,  July,  1012;  and  128  Pacific  Beporter.     See  also  snb- 
dlvlsloQ  II  of  par.  2179  of  CivU  Code  of  1901. 
*  Vol.  2,  p.  93. 
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antion  of  book  lists  far  sopplementary  remding  and  reference  for 
pupils  and  progressiTe  teachers.  The  course  was  drawn  up  to  suit 
the  work  of  graded  schools  coTering  eight  years  of  nine  months  each 
and  toward  the  realization  of  whidi  all  schools  in  the  Territorr  were 
working.  The  scope  of  the  year's  woi^  is  stated  at  the  beginning  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  detailed  month  by  month  plan,  but  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  work  month  by  month  is  suggestiTe  rather  than 
mandatory;  the  making  of  individual  adjustments  was  wisely  left  to 
principals  and  teachers.  The  course  was  expected  to  give  the  more 
general  satisfaction  because  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  board  akme^ 
but  in  reality  represents  the  OMnbined  experience  and  wisdcHn  of 
some  50  teachers  of  the  Territory.  Published  in  1910«  it  was  again 
issued  in  1912,  and  has  been  since  its  publication  the  recognized  basis 
of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  and  State. 

In  1911-12,  the  last  year  of  the  Territorial  form  of  government 
for  Arizona,  the  statistics  indicated  the  greatest  hei^t  of  prosperity 
to  which  the  schools  had  as  yet  attained.  The  school  population  was 
that  year  42,381,  of  whom  78.6  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  without  considering  the  private  enrollment;  the  average  at- 
tendance when  measured  on  enrollment  amounted  to  68.5  per  cent, 
and  of  the  total  school  population  53.8  per  cent  were  in  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  term.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  895  men  and 
women  teachers  was  $86.58;  there  were  814  primary  and  grammar- 
grade  schools  and  16  high  schools.  The  total  school  property  was 
valued  at  $1,845,021.  The  total  funds  raised  for  school  purposes 
were  $1,817,647,  of  which  $58^08  came  from  the  Territory;  $633,397 
from  county  and  local  sources;  and  $1,125,943  from  fines  and  for- 
feitures, rents  from  lands,  bonds  sold,  special  taxes,  and  balances. 
There  was  spent  for  schools  in  all  $1^21,595,  of  which  $890,533  went 
for  school  maintenance.  Surely  here  was  a  Territory  well  capable 
of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  Statehood* 
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By  th«  act  of  Congress  of  June  20.  1910,  provisioii  was  made  for 
Uje  a»t:*xifi$^  of  a  constitutional  cooventioo  in  Arizona.  This  oonTca- 
turn  WAn  ifijstnifterl  to  provide  also  for  the  electicA  of  officos  for  the 
new  Sute.  TliLs  election  was  held  about  December.  191L  The  Stale 
was  admitteil  into  the  Union  February  14.  1912.  The  enabling  act 
under  which  the  State  was  admitted  began  by  declaring  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  school  system  to  be  open  to  alL  free  from  sectarian 
control,  and  always  conducted  in  English.  Sections  16  and  36  and  2 
and  /^2  of  the  public  land  were  s^  aside  for  an  endowment,  and  while 
tlie  cjmfmHnioTULl  net  of  June  20,  1910,  expressly  declares  that  the  in- 
ternal improvements  act  of  September  4.  1S41,  the  swamp-lands  act 
of  September  28, 1850,  and  the  agricultural  act  of  July  2, 1862,  should 
n^it  apply  to  Arizona,  there  was  granted  in  lieu  of  these  and  all  other 
donations  and  in  addition  to  the  four  sections  named  above,  land  for 
educational  purposes,  as  follows: 

Federal  grants  for  education  in  Arizona. 

Tor  the  anlTenity 200.000 

For  W'bcxiln  and  aayluniK  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  the  blind 100,000 

For  normal  scbooU 200,000 

Kor  Ktate  charitable,  jieiial,  and  reformatory  institutions 100, 000 

For  ai(ricaltural  and  mechanical  colleges 150,000 

For  achool  of  mlnea 150,000 

For  military  InatltuteH 100,000 

For  the  payment  of  'i>ond»  Issued  by  certain  counties,  munlciiMtlitiea^ 

and  H<:h(H}\  districts  prior  to  January  1,  1897* 1,000,000 

If  there  should  be  any  surplus  after  these  bonds  were  paid,  it  was  to 
be  added  to  the  permanent  school  fund.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  four 
8e<'tionH  in  each  township,  there  was  given  to  the  new  State  a  total 
of  2,000,000  acres  of  land  (or  a  total  of  more  than  10,000,000  acres 
in  all),  most  of  which  went  directly  to  education,  and  there  was  the 
fuillier  promise  of  the  usual  5  per  cent  of  the  net  sales  of  public 
land  by  the  Federal  (iovemment  after  the  Territory  had  become  a 
State.    This  sum  was  to  be  "  a  permanent  and  inviolable  fund,"  and 

>  In  addition  to  the  above,  850,000  acres  were  given  for  matters  that  were  only  In- 
dlrortly  educational — for  letclHlative,  executive,  and  Judicial  public  buildings,  100.000 
acreti ;  for  penitentiaries,  100,000  acres;  for  insane  asylums,  100,000  acres;  for  boi- 
pitalH  for  disabled  miners,  50.000  acres. 
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tlie  interest  only  was  to  be  esqpended*  No  mortgmge  or  other  in* 
cumbranoe  on  any  part  of  these  lands  ^  in  favor  of  any  person  or  for 
ajny  purpose  or  under  any  circumstance  whatsoever  "*  should  ever  be 
paid. 

The  constitution  itself  as  finally  drawn  provided  for  a  public- 
school  system  and  recognized  it  as  including  the  kindergarten,  com- 
mon,  high,  normal,  and  industrial  schools,  and  a  university,  ^  which 
shaD  include  an  agricultural  college,  a  school  of  mines,  and  such 
other  technical  schools  as  may  be  essential.'^  The  permanent  school 
:fiind  was  recognized  and  reaffirmed;  the  minimum  school  term  was 
fixed  at  six  months;  and  the  method  of  selling  the  school  land  and 
administering  the  school  fund  was  outlined.  The  price  for  irrigated 
land  was  fixed  at  $25  and  of  others  at  $3,  and  lands  were  to  be  neither 
sold  nor  leased  except  to  ^  the  highest  and  best  bidder.*' 

A  conservative  estimate  placed  on  the  value  of  the  school  lands 
by  the  Arizona  Journal  of  Education  in  December,  1911  (p.  122), 
credits  the  land  gifts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  for  edu- 
cational purposes  as  of  a  then  value  of  $20,000,000. 

The  new  constitution  provided  that  no  sectarian  instruction  should 
ever  be  imparted  in  any  school  or  State  educational  institution,  and 
that  no  religious  or  political  test  of  qualifications  should  be  required 
as  condition  of  admission  to  any  public  educational  institution  as 
teacher,  student,  or  pupil.  Further  than  this,  the  new  constitution 
took  the  office  of  State  superintendent  out  of  the  appointive  group 
and  made  it  an  elective  one,  and  since  political  parties  were  already 
organized  in  the  Territory  the  race  for  the  superintendency  in  1911 
was  made  by  Prof.  Claude  D.  Jones  and  Supt.  C.  O.  Case.  Mr.  Case 
won  and  became  the  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
new  State  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Case  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.  He  taught  in  Kansas  and  then  went 
to  California.  He  came  to  Arizona  in  1889 ;  settled  in  Phoenix  and 
taught  almost  continuously  for  25  years.  He  has  been  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Globe,  Mest,  Preseott,  and  Jerome;  he  taught  English 
in  the  Preseott  High  School;  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Phoenix  and  organized  its  commercial  department.  He  is  also  known 
by  his  writings,  for  he  has  been  a  contributor  of  poems  and  stories 
to  coast  magazines.  These  have  brought  favorable  criticism  and 
have  served  to  spread  abroad  the  reputation  of  Arizona  schools  and 
teachers.* 

Mr.  Case  entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  organization  of  the 
new  State  administration  March  12,  1912,  and  upon  duties  in  a  field 
which  was  not  new  or  unorganized,  but  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
first  State  superintendent  to  take  up  the  subject  where  his  predecessor 

^  AriBona  Journal  of  Bducatlon,  December,  p.  123. 
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had  left  it  and  the  transition  from  Territory  to  State  made  little 
differeiice  in  the  administration  of  schools.  Mr.  Case  made  a 
preliminary  report  for  the  State  to  the  first  State  legislature;  has 
published  two  biennial  reports,  1913-14  and  1915-16,  a  perusal  of 
which  will  indicate  the  course  taken  in  the  development  of  State 
education  during  the  more  recent  years. 

Writing  in  1914  the  superintendent  pointed  out  that  for  the 
biennium  then  reported  the  public  schools  had  made  ^'  commendable 
progress,"  and  this  may  weU  be  the  characterization  of  the  whole 
period.  The  ^  spirit  of  interest  and  progressiveness  "  was  active  and 
the  outlay  of  money  was  greater  than  during  the  Territorial  period, 
but  as  the  superintendent  points  out,  there  was  not,  at  this  time,  final 
authority  for  the  interpretation  of  the  school  law.  It  was  urged  that 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction — 

make  such  Interpretations  and  render  such  opinions  and  that  these,  when  given 
by  him  and  approved  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  should  be  held  to 
be  correct  and  final  until  set  aside  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or  by 
subsequent  legislation. 

Another  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  new  school  q>irit  are  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  standardize  the  schools.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  interests  of  all  parties  who  are  engaged  in  school  work, 
teachers,  trustees,  patrons,  county  superintendents,  and  others  must 
be  brought  into  a  working  whole.  The  school  first  secures  a  place 
on  the  probationary  list  when  it  can  make  75  per  cent  on  the  stand- 
ard school  points;  when  a  score  of  85  per  cent  has  been  attained  the 
school  has  become  a  standard  school,  while  a  grade  of  95  per  cent 
puts  it  down  as  a  superior  school.  Points  counted  in  this  evolution 
cover  school  grounds  and  buildings,  teachers,  school  board,  and 
pupils. 

This  attempt  at  standardizing  had,  no  doubt,  a  good  effect  on 
building.  During  the  years  just  preceding  admission  as  a  State 
there  had  been  little  money  spent  for  school  buildings.  This  decline 
was  now  more  than  made  good,  the  expenditures  amounting  to 
$490,000  in  1913^14 ;  to  nearly  $600,000  in  1914-15 ;  and  to  $469,000 
in  1915-16,  practically  all  of  these  sums  being  raised  by  the  issue  of 

bonds. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State  looking 
toward  making  the  system  of  public  schools  more  and  more  prac- 
tical. This  is  shown  in  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  indus- 
trial education  which  is  constantly  widening  the  activities  of  the 
schools  and  demanding  an  increasing  share  of  the  public-school  funds. 
The  industrial  departments  in  the  high  schools  are  doing  commend- 
able work  on  these  lines.  Some  have  night  schools  as  well  as  day 
schools.  In  1911-12  there  was  paid  out  of  the  State  school  fund  to 
10  high  schools  (including  the  Tempe  Normal  School)  the  sum  of 
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$18,401.18  for  vocational  work  done.  Since  that  date  the  payments 
have  steadily  increased ;  in  1912-13  there  was  paid  to  16  high  schools 
(including  the  two  normal  schools  at  Tempe  and  Flagstaff)  $27,- 
495.55;  in  1913-14  it  was  $36,423.11  to  21  schools;  and  in  1914-16 
$44,823.89  was  paid  for  the  work  done  in  21  schools.  The  largest 
sum  was  $2,500,  paid  to  each  of  15  institutions;  the  smallest  was 
$248.72,  paid  to  the  Safford  schools. 

The  provisions  under  which  high  schools  are  paid  for  work  done 
in  agriculture,  mining,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  other 
vocational  pursuits  are  based  on  chapter  80,  second  special  session, 
laws  of  1913,  and  finally  by  section  2797  of  the  school  code  of  1913 
it  was  provided  that  normal  schools  when  they  had  satisfactory  rooms 
and  equipment  for  giving  ''  elementary  training  in  agriculture,  min- 
ing, manual  training,  domestic  science,  or  other  vocational  pursuits  " 
should  participate,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  high  schools  in  the  public 
funds  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Another  phase  of  the  industrial  education  of  the  State  is  included 
under  the  work  of  the  Territorial  Industrial  School.  First  provided 
for  in  1893  under  the  title  of  ^  reform  school,"  it  led  an  uncertain 
existence  until  1903,  when  its  name  was  changed  from  reform  to 
industrial^  and  its  location  fixed  at  Benson.  It  was  then  given 
1  cent  on  the  hundred  for  maintenance  and  4  cents  for  improve- 
ments. It  was  reported  as  in  satisfactory  condition  in  1909  and 
received  that  year  $22,000,  and  the  same  for  1910,  to  be  raised  by 
what  levy  might  be  necessary  and  expended  under  direction  of  the 
board  of  control.'  Then  came  an  agitation  to  change  the  school  loca- 
tion; a  very  unfavorable  report  was  made  on  its  work  and  sur- 
roundings in  1912'  and  the  agitation  culminated  in  1913  in  an  act^ 
for  its  removal  to  the  abandoned  Fort  Grant  military  reservation  as 
soon  as  water  rights  could  be  secured.  The  State  had  secured  from 
Congress  in  1912  a  grant  of  2,000  acres  of  the  old  military  reserva- 
tion, together  with  all  the  improvements.*  It  was  estimated  that 
these  improvements,  which  had  originally  cost  $500,000,  were  still 
worth  $225,000,  and  while  the  site  was  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
lines  of  travel,  the  altitude,  which  is  about  4,500  feet,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  its  adaptability  to  dairying,  stock  raising,  horticulture, 
and  agriculture  more  tha  nequaled  its  disadvantages,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  institution  should  soon  become  self-sustaining. 

But  the  course  of  development  of  this  school  has  not  run  as  smoothly 
as  it  was  hoped.  There  has  been  a  rapid  change  of  superintendents, 
one  having  proved  recreant  to  his  trust,  and  his  successor,  while  of 

^  Session  of  1908,  eh.  72. 
■Session  of  1909,  ch.  106. 

•  See  H.  J.,  1912,  special  session,  pp.  142-149. 

*  Laws  of  1918,  second  special  session,  ch.  23. 
•Act  of  Aug.  13.  1912. 
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"  high  integrity  and  strict  morals,"  disagreed  with  the  board  of  con- 
trol on  the  question  of  corporal  punishment  and  was  dismissed ;  an- 
other increased  the  running  expenses  by  72  per  cent  in  a  single  year, 
and  the  State  auditor  complained  that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  officials  to  conceal  objectionable  occurrences.^  It  is  frankly 
admitted  that  this  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  State  institutions,  its 
per  capita  cost  being  considerably  more  than  that  of  some  other  insti- 
tutions. It  is  conceded,  however,  that  its  location  is  not  favorable  to 
a  creditable  showing  in  this  respect,  while  its  smaller  enrollment  ac- 
counts for  a  part  of  this  increased  cost.  The  cost  of  the  Industrial 
School,  for  both  maintenance  and  improvements,  has  been  as  follows: 
1897,  $279.50;  1902,  $15,375.35;  1903,  $13,868.22;  1904,  $25,482.18; 
1907,  $24,086.30;  1908,  $15,129.86;  1911,  $24,642.91;  1912,  $26,768.87; 
1913,  $40,520.41;  1914,  $86,088.86;  1915,  $61,568.12;  1916,  $42,445.15. 

The  State  has  now  also  taken  over  and  conducts  the  education  of  its 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children.  During  Territorial  days  this  duty 
had  been  performed  under  contract  by  institutions  iii  California  and 
Utah,  the  contract  price  being  $350  per  pupil  per  year.  During  these 
years  the  annual  cost  for  this  service  was,  as  far  as  the  reports  of  the 
State  auditor  show— 1900,  $543.90;  1901,  $1,770;  1902,  $1,770;  1903, 
$2,337.50;  1904,  $1,500. 

When  the  State  took  over  this  work  it  was  located  in  rented  build- 
ings in  Tucson.  The  school  opened  with  17  pupils.  It  had  its  own 
equipment,  but  there  was  little  facility  for  carrying  on  its  work  and 
the  school  was  then  in  great  need  of  better  classrooms,  reading  rooms, 
sitting  rooms,  and  a  well-equipped  library.  In  1915-16  there  were  26 
children  in  school,  which  was  about  half  the  known  defectives  in  the 
State.  The  expenditures  in  recent  years  have  been — 1912,  $1,546; 
1913,  $4,544.14 ;  1914,  $9,610.65 ;  1915,  $13,987.27 ;  1916,  $14,983.67. 

The  rural  schools,  with  a  population  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  urban  schools,  are  now  doing  work  of  such  vital  importance 
that  expert  rural  supervision  is  becoming  a  necessary  step  "  toward 
equalizing  the  educational  advantages  of  city  and  country."  *  It  was 
in  accord  with  this  idea  that  Dr.  Neil  was  employed  as  State  high- 
school  inspector,  but  little  special  work  has  as  yet  been  done  for  the 
grade  schools.  They  are  still  under  the  care  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, who  is,  first  of  all,  a  politician  and  sometimes  without  special 
qualifications  for  the  more  professional  duties  of  his  office.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  generally  has  under  his  control  more  schools  than  he 

^  Bee  auditor's  reports  for  1912,  1918,  1914,  and  191Q,  where  there  is  sharp  and  vlff- 
oroas.  but  neyertheless  sound  and  sane,  criticism  of  this  and  other  institutions. 
Indeed,  quite  the  best  criticism  that  has  been  found  anywhere  of  the  Arisona  public 
institutions  are  these  incidental  notes  of  J.  C.  Callaghan,  State  auditor,  1912-1917. 

'The  school  law  of  1913  provided  that  the  county  superintendent  should  apportion 
to  each  district  "  not  less  than  $36  per  capita  upon  the  average  daUy  attendance "  u 
determined  in  a  certain  way,  but  no  district  was  to  receive  an  apportionment  of  leM 
than  $860. 
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can  properly  administer;  in  some  cases  he  does  not  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  the  work  and  is  often  without  help  in  performing  the  routine 
duties  of  his  office. 

Another  topic  which  has  agitated  the  school  world  of  Arizona  dur- 
ing recent  years  is  the  county  unit  plan.  While  there  was  county  or- 
ganization to  a  certain  extent,  the  plan  offered  in  this  connection 
meant  still  more  centralization.  The  superintendent  warns  that  while 
this  might  be  good  it  might  also  be  used  ^  for  the  worst  politics  and 
abuse  of  power.''  If  accepted  at  all,  the  superintendent  thought  that 
it  should  be  by  local  option,  and  he  approved  the  proposal  then  made 
to  appoint  county  school  commissioners  and  county  school  superin- 
tendents rather  than  elect  them. 

Supt.  Case  reports  that  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  text- 
books was,  in  general,  "  fairly  satisfactory."  The  law  as  revised  in 
1913  provided  for  a  State-wide  furnishing  of  free  textbooks  and  paid 
all  contingent  expenses.  When  books  were  adopted  the  law  required 
them  to  be  used  for  five  years  and  did  not  permit  that  more  than  one 
be  changed  each  year.  This  worked  a  hardship,  for  it  meant  practical 
adoption  each  year.  Books  were  loaned  to  pupils  and  were  required 
to  be  fumigated  before  being  reissued.  The  cost  of  these  books  to  the 
State  when  first  adopted  in  1913-14  was  $102,033.96.  This  stood  for  a 
total  of  368,866  books  received  during  the  year  and  meant  a  cost 
of  $2.42  for  each  child  enrolled  and  $3.62  for  each  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance. The  next  year  there  was  paid  out  $31,983.16  for  96,745 
new  books  and  in  1915^16  a  total  of  $33,637.60  for  122,424.  The  sales 
to  pupils  and  the  collection  on  books  lost  did  not  usually  equal  the 
contingent  expenses  of  distribution.  According  to  these  figures  the 
cost  of  supplying  textbooks  the  first  year  after  a  new  adoption  was 
nearly  $2.50  per  pupil  enrolled,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  about 
70  cents  per  enrolled  pupil. 

The  school  law  of  1913  provided  a  new  section  on  teachers'  pen- 
sions. After  a  service  of  25  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools, 
the  State  board  of  education  may  order  and  direct  that  such  person  be 
retired  and  paid  an  annual  pension  of  $600  out  of  the  school  fund  of 
the  State.  The  faults  of  this  law  are  said  to  be  in  the  main  those  of 
omission.  There  is  no  provision  for  incapacity  during  service,  for 
widows  or  orphans.  It  provides  a  straight  pension  from  State 
sources,  but  the  pension  has  no  relation  to  the  salary  previously  re- 
ceived. There  is  demand  for  a  tax  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  system. 
Among  the  first  teachers  retired  under  this  law  were  Miss  Elizabeth 
Post,  who  taught  from  1872  to  1913,  and  Prof.  Charles  H.  TuUy,  ex- 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Tucson  and  secretary  of  the  old 
Territorial  Teachers'  Association. 

Besides  reviewing  the  progress  which  had  been  made  since  ad- 
mission as  a  State,  the  superintendent  mentions  in  his  report  other 
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d«;free  tA  eomumi  in  the  adndnistzatiai  of  Stnls  funds.  It 
wax  orind  that  sodi  a  commisBion  should  be  created  Inr  the  aanmblT. 
and  it  sfaoald  be  its  dotj  to  nnraTd  and  stTmightm  the  '^  unsfateuialic 
and  haphazard  "  method  used  in  schocd  accuuuting- 

It  was  with  this  state  of  alEairs  in  mind  that  the  State  tax  oommis- 
sion  took  op  for  diseoaaoo  in  its  Rfioit  for  1914  ipp.  21-22)  the 
question  of  State  taxes  for  schools.  It  points  oat  that  there  was  ^>- 
propriated  for  edncation  in  1913.  $11)26.407.50  and  in  1911.  $t.006,- 
^A7M).  these  soms  representing  practicallT  55  pa-  eeni  of  the  entiis 
tax  kvT  of  the  State.  The  sum  thus  apprc^riated  for  schods  in 
1914  wa<i  $100,000  greater  than  the  entire  appropriations  for  all  pur- 
poses in  1911.  The  primarj  object  in  creating  this  Urge  schod  fund 
was  said  to  be  (1)  to  e^ablidi  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  free 
textbooks  for  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State  and  (2)  for  the 
creation  of  an  additional  fond  ^soffident  in  amount  so  that  such 
counties  as  Graham  and  Santa  Cruz«  having  a  large  school  population 
and  at  that  time  a  small  assessed  valuation,  oould  make  it  possible 
to  maintain  their  schools  for  the  entire  school  year.^ 

In  other  words  the  State  of  Arizona  does  what  so  many  older 
States  do — collects  taxes  on  the  basis  of  property  valuation  and  im- 
mediately redistributes  them  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  The 
commission  remarks  that  the  intent  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  county  levy  should  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
received  from  the  State;  that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case;  that 
the  tendency  has  been  to  consider  the  sums  derived  from  the  State 
^  in  the  nature  of  an  additional  or  gratuitous  amount  to  that  which 
had  formerly  been  received  from  the  county,"  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  State  money  was  in  part  at  least  lost  sight  of. 

The  commission  suggests  that  inasmuch  as  the  textbook  fund  is 
now  provided  for,  better  results  would  follow  "  if  a  larger  proportion 
of  these  funds  came  to  the  schools  direct  through  the  regular  county 
channels." 

In  another  connection  the  oonmiission  pertinently  remarks  (p.  32) : 

If  the  connties  Indlvidnally  or  in  coDjunction  with  the  State  bought  all  tbe 
school  supplies,  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent  would  be  secured  to  the  taxpayer. 
Generally  speaking,  the  school  funds  are  too  loosely  handled.  No  adequate 
system  of  accounting  for  all  expenditures  Is  universally  enforced  or  required 
No  comprehensive  compilations  of  statistics  are  kept,  so  that  any  taxpayer 
can  judge  the  efficiency  or  economy  of  administration.  If  these  defects  are 
cured,  present  leaks  would  stop  automatically. 

Other  lines  of  improvement  still  to  be  striven  for  were,  in  the 
opinion  and  reconmiendation  of  the  State  Superintendent:  (1) 
Standardization  of  schools;  (2)  certification  of  teachers;  (3)  pro- 
motion of  teachers'  and  pupils'  reading  circle  work;  (4)  enlarge- 
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ment  and  improvement  of  sdiool  libraiy  districts;  (5)  securing  an 
annual  meeting  of  sdiool  boards;  (6)  other  amendments  for  im- 
proving school  laws. 

Certain  other  phases  of  public-school  development  demanding 
more  attention  in  this  study  than  they  have  as  yet  received  include 
the  foUowing  subjects: 

I.  THE  OOUKTT  SUFEBIMnNDBNT. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  State  the  question  of  the  office  and 
pay  of  the  county  superintendent  has  been  definitely  fixed. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  early  days  the  duties  of  the  county 
superintendent  were  performed  by  the  county  judge  of  probate.  For 
the  performance  of  these  duties  he  received  $100  per  year,  serving 
ostensibly  as  an  expense  account,  but  in  reality  as  payment  for  the 
supposed  performance  of  the  educational  duties  of  the  office.  Vari- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  increase  this  salary,  and  other  efforts  sought 
to  separate  the  duties  of  the  office  of  judge  of  probate  from  those  of 
county  sdiool  superintendent.  Finally,  in  1897,  the  counties  which 
had  attained  a  valuation  of  more  than  $3,000,000  each — ^Maricopa, 
Yavapai,  Pima,  and  Cochise — ^were  erected  into  what  was  kno¥m  as 
class  X ;  the  offices  of  probate  judge  and  coimty  superintendent  were 
separated;  and  the  county  school  superintendent  was  allowed  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  year.  Out  of  this  sum  he  paid  his  own  expense, 
and  the  State  superintendent  complained  that  when  this  had  been 
done  he  had  only  $250  left  as  salary.  The  Territory  then  allowed 
an  extra  $150  for  expenses,  and  in  1907  this  was  raised  to  $250  and 
the  county  superintendent  was  required  to  visit  each  school  twice 
during  the  year  under  penalty  of  losing  $10  from  his  salary  for  each 
failure;  he  was,  however,  at  liberty  to  deputize  as  a  visitor  ^^some 
competent  person'^  residing  in  the  neighbortiood  when  the  school  in 
question  was  more  than  76  miles  from  the  county  seat.* 

In  1909  the  salary  of  the  probate  judge  and  ex  officio  county  school 
superintendent  (the  offices  not  being  separated  in  coimties  of  the 
second  class)  was  fixed  at  $1,200,  with  fees.  In  counties  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  this  officer  as  county  school  superin- 
tendent received  a  salary  of  $300  and  in  addition  thereto  as  probate 
judge  he  received  fees  and  such  salary  as  might  be  fixed  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,  not  less  than  $300  nor  more  than  $600.' 

In  1910  the  committee  on  the  revisal  of  the  school  law  purposed 
that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  the  counties  be  divided  into  three 
classes  with  salaries  for  the  county  superintendents  of  $2,400,  $1,500, 
and  $1,000  attached.    Under  this  proposed  law  county  superintead- 

1  Lawi  U  Arlaona,  1907,  ch.  07,  p.  lOa  '  Seas,  acta,  1909,  di.  19,  p.  40. 
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n«  ARIZONA   TEACHESS^   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Arizona  Teachers'  Association,  dates  from  December  23, 
18D2.  It  was  first  organized  at  Phoenix  during  the  administration 
of  Hupt.  Xctherton,  and  because  of  lack  of  members  usually  m^ 
with  one  of  the  county  institutes,  as  their  objects  were  substantiallj 
Kiniilar.  This  continued  until  1910,  when  it  held  its  nineteentii  ^' 
nual  meeting  jointly  with  the  county  institute  at  Douglas.  It  was 
estimatc^l  that  300  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  that  session,  txA 
an  interesting  program  was  offered.  The  principal  teachers  were 
from  other  States,  and  presented  educational  doctrines  that  were 
^^  practical,  interesting,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers,'*  <>^ 
were  "  wholesome,  uplifting,  and  instructive."  But  one  paper,  ew 
titloxl  "Attic  Treasures,"  served  to  enliven  the  meeting.  This  was 
a  caustic  criticism  of  the  schools  and  their  present-day  methods,  & 
spectacular  and  impassioned  plea  against  the  "more  tawdry  and 
showy  gargoyles  of  modem  schoolroom  practice."  It  was  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  leaders.  An  editorial  in  the  Arizona  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion Bcrve^a  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  various  types  of  teachers. 
This  was  the  last  meeting  in  which  the  teachers'  association  and 
the  county  institutes  met  in  joint  session. 

^ArUoDA  Journal  of  Bducation,  AprU,  1910,  p.  91. 
*8ess.  acts,  1912,  cb.  98. 
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^  ^  Taken  all  in  all  the  proceedings  show  that  the  teachers  are  becom- 
ag  better  organized,  that  they  are  grasping  more  fully  the  funda- 

"^^  aentals  of  the  profession,  and  that  they  are  broadening  in  the  scope 

"^K  if  their  vision  so  as  to  cover  primary,  grammar,  and  high-school 

•"-  ^prades  of  instruction,  together  with  the  county  board's  and  superin- 

r  -  i^ndent's  phases  of  the  work.^ 

I A  .  More  recent  meetings  of  the  association  (the  24th  session  being  in 
1916)  have  been  held  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  while  not  so 

exciting  as  that  in  1910  have  been  of  service  in  advancing  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  education.'  The  association  at  that  time  also  indorsed 
the  survey  of  schools  in  the  State  then  about  to  be  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.    A  separate  survey  had  been  already  proposed. 

— 'The  association  urged  that  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  board  of  education  be  published;  that  it  appoint  permanent 
committees  for  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study ;  that  the  $500,000 
common-school  levy  should  be  made  permanent;  that  a  State  com- 
mittee on  high-school  libraries  be  appointed  with  a  specified  program 
of  duties,  to  collect  information  and  make  recommendations;  and 
that  a  permanent  State  educational  council  be  established  to  regu- 
late and  improve  the  course  of  study,  adopt  textbooks,  urge  consti- 

--^  tutional  changes,  and  fix  educational  policy. 

t^  m.  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALISM. 

During  the  closing  years  of  Territorial  life  the  teaching  profession 
v:    had  also  come  to  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  establish  a  professional 
^    organ.    The  first  number  of  the  Arizona  Journal  of  Education  ap- 
-     peared  at  Phoenix  for  April,  1910,  declaring  itself  to  be  "  devoted  to 
^;     education  in  general  and  to  the  schools  and  the  cause  of  education  in 
.^,     Arizona  in  particular."    It  was  to  be  published  five  times  in  the 
^      school  year  and  was  edited  temporarily  by  T.  L.  Bolton,  with  C.  L. 
;      Phelps  and  J.  F.  Hall  as  business  managers.    Many  of  the  leading 
teachers  gave  their  aid,  and  the  journal  was  devoted  to  discussions  of 
educational  subjects  interesting  to  the  profession.    The  nine  numbers 
published  in  1910  and  1911  have  been  seen.    It  does  not  appear  that 
the  issues  of  this  periodical  extended  beyond  volume  2,  the  last  num- 
ber seen  being  the  issue  for  December,  1911  (vol.  2,  No.  4). 

The  next  eflfort  at  school  journalism  was  apparently  The  Arizona 
Teacher,  of  which  the  first  number  seen  is  that  for  June,  1914,  being 
volume  1,  No.  5.  It  has  been  continued  since  that  date,  apparently 
at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  published  at  Tucson  and  the  editor  is 
I.  Colodny,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  university.     Devoted  to  the 

^  See  program  printed  in  Arizona  Journal  of  Edacation,  December,  1010,  I,  pp.  120- 
123,  and  a  review  of  the  proceedinf^s  in  February,  1011. 
'  See  proceedings  In  Arizona  Teacher,  vol.  5,  May,  1016,  pp.  8-15. 
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cause  of  education  in  genersd,  it  has  sought  in  particular  to  increase 
the  interest  in  State  history,  to  standardize  schools  and  improve  the 
condition  of  teachers;  in  the  last  year,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
become  in  the  main  an  opposition  organ  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
president  of  the  university  and  the  State  superintendent* 

IV.   SCHOOL  SUKVEY. 

In  1915  a  legislative  proposal  was  madis  looking  toward  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.^  This  movement  was 
based  on  a  favorable  report  looking  to  the  same  end  recently  made 
by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  as  soon  as  the  appropriation 
in  the  bill  was  stricken  out,  the  matter  lost  its  interest  to  many. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  was  then  called  on  to  under- 
take this  work  in  connection  with  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  its  results  are  now  being  published.  This  survey 
included  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  cities  and 
rural  communities,  the  State  normal  and  the  university,  and  its 
purpose  was  to  find  out  the  facts  as  they  are,  to  report  them  fairly, 
to  interpret  them,  and  to  make  constructive  suggestions  as  to  im- 
provements in  the  general  administrative  school  system  of  the  State 
as  a  whole.  While  commending  in  general  the  work  of  the  schools 
as  of  "high  rank,  comparing  favorably  with'  those  of  the  other 
States  most  advanced  in  education,"  the  survey  points  out  that  in 
the  Stati 


there  is  lacking  the  centralized  administration  necessary  if  all  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  are  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  each  other  and  If  definite 
constructive  leadership  is  to  be  furnished  so  that  State- wide  progress  will  be 
had  without  unnecessary  delay  and  expense. 

The  survey  then  makes  the  following  summary  of  its  general 
recommendations : 

1.  Centralization  of  the  State  school  system,  placing  the  responsibility  of 
providing  equal  educational  opportunities  definitely  upon  the  State  board 
of  education  and  the  State  department  of  education  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  boards  of  education  and  school  district  trustees. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  State  board  of  education,  conferring  upon  it  en- 
larged powers.  It  should  be  composed  of  seven  persons,  not  necessarily  en- 
gaged in  education,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  senate. 
The  term  of  office  should  be  at  least  eight  years,  not  more  than  two  terms 
expiring  each  biennium.  The  State  superintendent  should  be  its  executive 
officer ;  all  of  its  duties  should  be  carried  out  through  him. 

3.  Provision  for  a  nonpolitlcal  State  superintendent  who  shall  be  the  head  of 
an  enlarged  and  more  effective  State  department  of  education.    He  should  be 

*  There  ha«  been  at  least  one  county  survey — that  of  Maricopa  County — made  -during 
19ir>-16  and  published  during  the  present  year  (Phoenix  [1917],  p.  8).  This  survey 
WAP  made  at  the  instance  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Arizona  State 
Taxpayers'  Association,  and  is  a  strong  indictment  of  the  inefficiency  of  schools  as  con- 
dnctcd  on  a  district  system  and  strongly  recommends  the  county  unit. 
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selected  and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  for  his  particular  fit- 
ness for  the  position.  The  department  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  State 
superintendent,  at  least  two  general  assistants  as  field  agents,  also  a  State 
school  architect,  and  expert  statistician,  a  chief  of  division  of  certification,  and 
one  person  in  charge  of  textbook  distribution. 

4.  Provision  for  county  ccHitrol  of  county  school  funds  through  county  boards 
of  education  and  nonpolitical  county  superintendents.  The  county  is  now  the  unit 
of  support ;  there  should  be  in  each  county  a  county  board  of  education  charged 
with  the  general  management  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  composed  of  five 
persons  not  engaged  in  school  work,  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  term  of  office 
being  at  least  six  years.  The  board  should  appoint  the  county  superintendent, 
who  should  be  its  executive  officer  and  the  supervisor  of  all  schools  except  in 
city  districts  employing  superintendents. 

5.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  apportioning  State  funds  on  a  basis  which 
recognizes  county  and  local  effort  There  should  be  paid  to  each  county  ap- 
proximately $200  for  every  teacher  employed;  whatever  remains  should  be 
apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  attendance. 

6.  Requirements  for  a  higher  standard  of  general  and  professional  edu- 
cation for  teachers,  a  revision  of  the  method  of  certification,  establishment  of 
a  certification  division  in  the  State  department  of  education,  which  would  be 
also  a  teachers'  employment  bureau. 

7.  Means  to  encourage  the  erection  of  suitable  school  buildings  and  to  pre- 
vent further  erection  of  undesirbale  ones  by  having  the  plans  for  all  school 
buildings  submitted  to  the  State  department  for  approval  The  department 
should  employ  a  school  architect 

8.  Local  school  organization  should  continue,  the  trustees  acting  as  custodians 
of  .the  school  property,  immediate  overseers  of  the  school,  and  agents  of  the 
county  board.  High-school  districts  and  elementary  school  districts  should  be 
made  coterminous  by  consolidating  all  common-school  districts  now  located  in 
union  high-school  districts  in  one  district  for  both  elementary  and  high-school 
purposes  under  the  same  management  and  control.  The  high  schools,  as  well  as 
elementary  schools,  should  be  supported  largely  by  the  State  and  county  funds 
and  should  be  free  from  tuition  to  all  pupils  of  the  county. 

9.  Provision  for  expert  supervision  of  rural  schools.  The  supervision  of 
the  instructional  work  in  all  schools  outside  of  those  in  independent  cities 
employing  full-time  superintendents  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent.  He  should  be  an  able  educator,  fitted  by  experience  and 
training,  and  have  adequate  office  help  and  assistant  supervisors  when  neces- 
sary. He  should  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education 
and  retained  in  office  as  long  as  satisfactory  work  is  done. 

10.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  handling  State  textbooks  to  prevent  un- 
necessary losses.  There  should  be  one  person  employed  in  the  State  depart- 
ment to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  management  of  proper  care  and  delivery 
of  textbooks ;  county  superintendents  should  be  responsible  for  the  requisitions 
submitted.  District  clerks  should  be  bonded  and  held  responsible  for  the  care 
and  delivery  of  the  books  to  the  school.  The  cost  of  textbooks  furnished  to 
each  county  by  the  State  should  be  deducted  from  the  State  funds  after  ap- 
portionment to  the  counties  but  before  distribution. 

11.  The  two  State  normal  schools  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  reorganized  State  board  of  education.  Also  this  board 
should  be  given  the  control  and  management  of  the  State  Industrial  School. 
A  careful  investigation  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  a  special  institu- 
tion for  mental  defectives  is  needed  at  the  present  time. 


V/}  r:3^i^z  ^:^rx,^  wurcj^rrfi-s  t%  asizc 


fr^;«  ":?>&  ?,'jt-jfe  •r::uxA  5-L3«t 


T,  rrrr  jt3t:>  high  «ce«.<€A. 

Tr^'-r'r  ha.-  f/^r.  in  Ariz/vca  i:u>  i'-i^rcciiitxfi  fc€tii^e«i  ritr  and 
f^.f^r  p  .r,;^  -^/.j^'^^  Ttj^  c;"t  snhr^/^  Lave  re**eiTed  the  favors  and 
\fr,^V%^ii/^  MU.r'u  r*a*'*rillr  alwajs  oocie  u>  iLe  frro&gcst  discricts.  but 
h;^v^  III  t^igfii  r^^.^jtrfiih  h\d  a  development  scbf^tantially  the  sanoe  as 
a!!  ^Ahf,r  '*/:hff^/,A.  Tuih  ^imilahtv  of  all  5choi>!5  in  Arizona  is  due  to 
fh^  f'/ffA':Uouh  of  th*-';r  evolution-  In  the  earlier  davs  citr  schools 
w#fr*;  *he  onlv  on*;^  for.  Uiica'ire  of  the  conditions  of  settlement,  the 
t'}.%itr^f:t.fTr  of  th^  country  itself,  and  the  presence  of  Tndians,  settle- 
ut^ulH  wer**  lar^'-ly  made  in  compact  groups:  this  characteristic  was 
sufrt^iUmtf'fl  by  the  demands  of  mining,  the  leading  business  occapm- 
tJon,  Tlj<^  w:]%fffAs  wf?re.  therefore,  first  organized  in  the  towns  and 
from  them  ah  a  c#fnter  extended  to  the  outlying  districts.  They  form 
the  ha-,i-i  of  the  fetati-tics  from  year  to  year.  Each  is  organized  into 
a  hifi^le  district  with  it8  own  superintendent  and  one  or  more  schools, 
with  the  taxing  fK>wer  and  the  authority  to  issne  bonds.  While  hav- 
ing no  history  ajride  from  the  general  history  of  public  schools  in 
flie  Territorj'  and  State,  they  have  led  in  forward  movements.  In 
faet  without  them  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  history  of 
the  public  hchooXn  to  be  written,  for  there  would  have  be^i  no  history 
U}  write.  I 

The/  city  schools  began  with  the  lower  grades  and  evolved  their 
higher  grades  and  their  high  schools  by  degrees.  In  December,  1882, 
Sijj)t.  M.  M.  Sherman  reported  that  the  advanced  grade  in  the  Tomb- 
stone whools  "is  prepared  for  high-school  work  which  it  is  now 
doing  in  part.''    In  the  same  report  Supt.  Sherman  continued: 

lyowhWf^n  In  the  whools  of  Pre«oott,  Phoenix,  and  Tucson,  as  well  as  in 
Tornbwtone,  hljch-Hohool  work  Is  being  done,  but  some  special  encouragement 
Htir»!jlcl  tK»  Klvcn.  ♦  •  •  If  In  these  places  were  created  specially  nurtured 
high  MfhoolH,  In  connection  with  their  common-school  system,  many  students 
throughout  the  Territory  that  are  now  compelled  to  go  abroad  would  find  near 
at  hand,  under  home  Influences,  the  higher  education  sought. 

Inde(»(l,  it  would  appear  that  the  high  school  was  already  known 
at  that  time  in  Tucson;  for,  remarking  on  these  words  of  Supt. 
Sherman's  report,  Mr.  McCrea  said  (pp.  108-9) : 

While  tlr?re  wrs  no  provision  in  the  law  for  secondary  schools,  various  towns, 
iinuing  them  Prewott,  Phoenix,  Tombstone,  and  Tucson,  had  tried  to  inaugu- 
riite  hiKh  whools.  While  the  school  at  Tucson  was  probably  larger  and  more 
succ'CHHful  thnn  the  others,  its  uncertain  foundation  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
nltliouKh  Huch  work  was  bogim  as  early  as  1880,  but  one  class  was  ever  grad- 
uated, and  that  not  until  1803. 
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The  Territorial  report  of  1881-82,  however,  speaks  only  of  "  ad- 
vanced grades  ^  in  the  Tucson  schools,  and  gives  nowhere  any  indica- 
tion of  the  precise  degree  of  advancement.  No  schools,  classified  as 
high  schools,  are  reported  in  1885-86,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  Territory  were  doing  some  work 
of  high-school  grade,  although  it  was  given  in  small  doses  and  pre- 
sumably generally  counted  as  a  part  of  the  grade  work. 

In  the  case  of  Tucson  it  was  found  less  necessary  to  develop  the 
high-school  grade  because  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
newly  organized  university,  which  furnished  all  the  high-school 
facilities  of  which  the  town  was  able  to  avail  itself.  In  recent  yeai's, 
as  the  university  becomes  stronger  and  better  organized,  it  has 
begun  to  close  out  its  preparatory  work,  and  this  in  turn  is  thrown 
back  on  the  city  or  other  high  schools,  from  which  special  develop- 
ment may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  This  is  already  becoming 
visible  in  some  of  the  cities  not  only  in  special  high-school  work, 
but  in  general  development  and  growth.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Tucson  itself,  in  1887-88  there  was  a  total  of  528  pupils  in  the 
whole  school;  there  were  3  buildings  and  11  teachers;  the  property  of 
the  district,  including  library  and  apparatus,  was  valued  at  $68,425 ; 
the  receipts  from  taxes  and  rents  were  $15,333.95,  while  the  total 
expenditures  were  $11,106.14.  In  1908-9  the  enrollment  had  in- 
creased to  2,160,  and  the  courses  offered  at  that  time  were  4-year  courses 
in  Latin,  English,  mathematics,  and  history,  with  2-year  courses  in 
Spanish  and  German  and  in  commercial  work.  By  1909-10  there 
were  5  ward  schools  and  a  high  school,  and  there  were  employed  53 
teachers,  5  principals,  and  3  supervisors.  In  that  year  the  total  en- 
rollment was  2,313. 

The  enrollment  in  Tucson  has  steadily  increased,  necessitating 
more  teachers  and  more  buildings,  until  in  1915-16  it  was  3,139,  and 
there  were  6  school  buildings  and  1  building  rented  for  use  as  a 
colored  school.  There  are  now  (1916-17)  8  principals,  4  supervisors, 
and  73  teachers,  and  the  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month 
was  3,446.  During  the  summer  of  1917  it  was  expected  that  a  large 
$100,000  building  would  be  erected  in  place  of  the  Safford  School, 
and  four  2-room  buildings  and  one  4-room  building  were  to  be  put 
up,  one  of  the  2-room  buildings  to  be  used  as  a  colored  school. 

The  growth  of  another  selected  city  school  system  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  general  growth  and  development  of  the  whole. 

The  Globe  School  attained  an  attendance  of  1,362  for  the  year 
1914-15,  of  whom  1,091  were  in  the  public  and  271  in  the  high  school. 
This  system  adopted  the  six-and-six  plan  at  the  beginning  of  1914. 
Under  this  plan  the  six  upper  grades,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth, 
inclusive,  are  organized  as  the  high  school  and  all  work  is  done  on 
the  departmental  system. 
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The  idea  has  met  with  favor  on  the  part  of  everyone.  The  pnpils  of  the 
two  upper  grammar  grades  are  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  hi^- 
scbool  privileges.  They  liave  manual  training,  home  economics,  spelling,  and 
music  with  their  older  companions,  and  enter  into  all  the  school  activities  witli 
tliem.  This  arrangement  gives  every  child  a  variety  of  teachers  and  a  chance 
to  progress  by  subjects  rather  than  by  grade.  The  plan  is  economical  and  has 
saved  the  district  several  hundred  dollars,  as  the  regular  high-school  teachers 
have  been  able  to  handle  classes  in  the  upper  gradea 

In  1915-16  the  total  sum  expended  for  the  first  six  grades  was 
$37,663.41;  in  1916-17,  $47,174.96.  The  expenditures  of  the  six 
upper  grades,  including  the  high  school,  were  $26,930.76  and 
$25,364.84,  respectively.  In  the  high  school  the  daily  average  at- 
tendance was  265.1  and  306.4;  the  cost  per  capita,  $99,31  and  $93.96. 
In  the  lower  grades  the  average  attendance  was  859  and  980  and  the 
per  capita  cost  $44.55  and  $44.66.  The  estimates  for  the  high  school 
for  1917-18  are  $31,694.50;  for  the  public  school,  $76,280.62;  total 
for  the  public-school  system,  $107,975.16. 

The  public  school  proper  is  housed  in  six  buildings,  one  of  which 
provides  a  home  for  colored  pupils.  The  high^  school  has  its  own 
building,  completed  in  1904,  and  with  modern  equipment.  It  has 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  a  privilege  highly  appreciated  by 
the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Because  of  the  location  of  Globe  in  a  mining  section  and  the  evi- 
dent demand  for  such  instruction,  there  were  established  in  1916-17 
courses  jn  geology  and  mineralogy.  A  collection  of  specimens  for 
illustration  and  laboratory  use  has  been  begun. 

The  high  school  of  Douglas  offers  a  special  course  of  study  in 
domestic  science  and  manual  training.  It  printed  an  outline  of  the 
work  required  in  1914-15. 

In  Bisbee  the  board  of  education  is  at  the  present  time  working 
toward  the  six-and-six  plan.  This  will  throw  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades,  now  known  as  intermediate,  along  with  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth,  into  the  high  school.  It  is  intended  to  build 
three  junior  high  schools,  and  there  are  summer  terms  for  backward 
and  over-age  pupils.  In  thege  matters  Bisbee  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  State.  On  September  30,  1916,  there  were  2,583  pupils  enrolled, 
being  a  gain  of  243  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  It  is 
planned  to  divide  the  school  year  into  four  terms  of  12  weeks  each, 
with  one  week's  vacation  between  terms.  When  graduates  of  the 
Bisbee  High  School  are  employed  as  teachers,  they  have  a  primary 
supervisor  to  help  them  in  planning  and  supervising  their  work. 
Salaries  for  grade  teachers  range  from  $75  to  $100  for  nine  months.* 

In  the  high  school  itself  at  Bisbee  seven  courses  are  offered — 
college  preparatory,  business,  art,  manual  training,  domestic  science, 

^Arizona  Teacher,  February,  1917,  pp.  15-17. 
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general,  and  scientific.  Twelve  teachers  are  employed^  and  a  night 
school  is  conducted,  open  to  aU,  and  with  an  enrolhnent  of  267 
(1916-17),  many  of  whom  are  adults,  including  foreigners.  The 
school  has  a  library  of  over  2,000  volumes.* 

In  the  earlier  days  there  was  no  necessity  for  differentiating  be- 
tween the  various  normal  parts  of  a  city  system.  The  grammar  and 
high-school  grades  came  up  as  the  different  parts  of  a  single  whole. 

The  beginning  of  differentiation  of  high  schools  from  Hie  city 
school  of  the  grades  is  contained  in  the  remark  of  Supt.  Xetherton  in 
1893-94.    In  his  report  for  that  year  he  says : 

There  is  always  a  lack  of  Interest  in  hifrh-school  work  In  newly  settled  coun- 
tries. Not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  interest  manifested,  but  strong  opposition  fre- 
quently arises  to  any  effort  to  provide  liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  high 
schools.  A  great  many  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  high  school 
is  one  of  the  rounds  of  the  educational  ladder  that  can  not  be  dispensed  with 
without  serious  danger  to  our  educational  interests.    •    ♦    ♦ 

While  I  believe  that  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  are  worth  more  to  every 
citizen  than  he  contributes  to  its  support,  owing  to  the  physical  character  of 
Arizona  there  are  many  isolated  and  thinly  populated  sections  where  It  would 
be  impossible  to  establish  high  schools,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  injustice 
in  taxing  them  to  support  institutions  at  so  great  a  distan<»e  from  them  that  thoy 
could  not  reap  any  direct  advantage  therefrom.  A  system  of  high  schools  can  Ik? 
provided  for,  however,  against  which  these  objections  will  not  lie.  Pas*?  a  law 
allowing  any  number  of  common-school  districts  to  consolidate  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  high  school,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  districts  proposing  to  unite.  Then  an  annual  levy  can  l>e  made  on  the 
property  in  the  high- school  district  for  its  maintenance.  The  school  should  be 
free  for  all  residents  of  the  high-school  district,  and  a  reasonable  tuition  Uni 
should  be  charged  for  nonresidents.  This  Is  a  plan  that  has  been  successfully 
tried  in  California  and  some  of  the  Eastern  States  and  is  as  eflficient  as  it  is 
fair.  Students  can  live  at  home  and  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a  flrst-cIass 
education,  thus  saving  to  the  people  the  expense  of  transportation  to  and  living 
expenses  at  outside  institutions. 

The  legislature  responded  to  this  suggestion,  and  the  law  relating 
to  high  schools,  passed  in  1895,*  provided  that  any  school  district  of 
2,000  or  more  inhabitants,  or  any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts 
with  the  necessary  population,  might  unite  and  form  a  union  high- 
school  district  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  high  school.  They 
were  to  elect  a  board  of  education  of  five,  who  were  to  have  all  neces- 
sary powers,  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  admit  applicants,  but 
there  was  no  provision  for  special  funds  other  than  those  to  be  raised 
by  an  annual  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  estimated  for  by  the 
county  superintendent,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  levy  the  tax  asked  on  the  single  or  union  high-school  dis- 

^  Arizona  Teacher,  February,  1917,  pp.   15-17. 

*  Session  Acts,  1895,  ch.  32.  Certain  Irregularities  in  the  organization  of  these  high- 
school  districts  and  union  high  school  districts  were  cured  by  ch.  40,  second  special 
session,  1913. 
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trict.  It  was  thus  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  whole  support  was  to 
come  out  of  local  taxes.  This  was  doubtless  the  greatest  mistake. 
In  the  stage  of  development  in  which  the  Arizona  schools  then  were, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  take  kindly  to  district 
taxation  without  Territorial  support  In  fact,  this  had  been  tiieir 
very  first  experience.  The  acts  of  1867  and  1868  which  had  placed 
school  support  on  the  local  district  entirely  were  a  flat  failure— no 
schools  were  organized. 

Of  this  high-school  law  and  its  accomplishments  Supt.  Shewman 
said  in  1899 : 

We  have  had  cause  to  regret  the  lack  of  interest  in,  and,  we  might  say,  the 
opposition  to,  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  the  Territory.  Our  law  at 
present  is  liberal  in  its  encouragement  of  the  organization  of  high  schools,  and 
there  are  many  localities  where  one  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
cause  of  education.  ♦  •  •  No  school  system  Is  perfect  without  the  high 
school.  There  is  a  missing  link  which  no  other  school  can  supply,  unless,  in- 
deed, our  normal  and  university  must  supply  the  stepping  stone  by  being  bur- 
dened with  a  grammar  department  to  supply  the  course  furnished  by  the  high 
school.  There  are  now  in  this  Territory  some  high  schools  existing  under  the 
old  law  and  keeping  up  the  course  as  prescribed  under  the  old  law,  but  there 
is  but  one  that  is  recognized  as  having  legal  existence  under  the  latest  act  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  that  at  Phoenix.  This  school  is  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition. 

The  first  school  organized  under  the  law  of  1895  was  the  Union 
High  School  at  Phoenix,  which  had  been  in  course  of  evolution  since 
1880.  It  had  even  graduated  a  few  pupils  and  it  now  entered  upon 
a  real  course  of  development.  The  next  high  school  organized  was 
that  of  Mesa,  Maricopa  County,  which  began  work  with  the  ses- 
sion of  1901-2.  There  were  164  "  advanced-grade  "  pupils  reported 
for  1901  and  151  the  next  year.  In  1904  a  third  high  school  was  or- 
ganized at  Prescott,  in  Yavapai  County.  There  were  reported  in 
that  year  278  pupils  in  the  three  high  schools,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  218,  and  with  1,000  volumes  in  the  libraries  at  Union 
and  Mesa.  The  three  had  a  total  income  of  $14,188.44,  with  a  total 
expenditure  of  $13,443.54,  of  which  $7,182.07  went  for  the  payment 
of  salaries.  The  statistics  to  date  available  are  neither  continuous, 
complete,  nor  uniform;  nor  are  the  statistics  given  by  High  School 
Inspector  Dr.  Neil  for  1915-16  as  complete  as  they  should  be.  In 
the  absence  of  more  complete  reports  the  figures  are  given  as  they 
appear  in  the  Territorial  and  State  reports. 
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High'School  Miaiistics,  1895-1916, 
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13 
16 
17 
18 


26 


12 


2,881 


I- 


242 


20,572 


>  This  eTidently  reflgrs  to  the  high-ficfaool  departments  of  existing  city  high  schools. 

>  Nomber  in  "advanced  grade,"  probably  indudes  more  than  tlie  schools  organised  under  the  law  of  1806. 

Brief  surveys  of  the  work  of  some  individual  high  schools  may  be 
of  interest  and  service  in  the  absence  of  any  complete  general  sum- 
mary covering  the  whole  field.  All  of  them  furnish  many  items  of 
interest  to  an  educator,  and  some  are  not  without  elements  of  romance. 

The  Florence  High  School  is  adopting  some  new  styles  in  matters 
of  school  architecture.  Instead  of  the  conventional  front,  it  has 
erected  a  structure  in  a  radial  design  of  the  old  Spanish  mission  type. 
Around  a  central  building  used  for  an  assembly  hall  and  school  li- 
brary four  wings  radiate  northwest,  northeast,  southwest,  southeast, 
with  imposing  colonnades  to  east  and  west.  The  ventilation  and  light 
are  excellent,  and  the  classrooms  are  removed  from  all  the  unpleasant 
but  necessary  noises  of  other  departments.  Three  lines  of  work  are 
offered,  college  preparatory,  scientific,  and  commercial.  A  lyceum 
course  is  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  school  boards,  and  in  the 
high  school  is  supplied  what  the  community  may  lack  in  the  way  of 
civic  necessities.* 

The  Clarksdale  High  School,  in  the  Verde- Jerome  district  in  Yava- 
pai County,  is  a  new  school,  recently  organized,  with  a  new  building 
presented  by  Senator  Clark,  "  The  whole  work  of  the  school  has  been 
planned  to  meet  the  direct  needs  of  the  smelter  town,"  says  one  of 
the  teachers,  and  this  purpose  has  been  so  liberally  interpreted  as  to 
make  the  school  and  the  schoolhouse  a  very  real  and  very  active  center 
of  the  social  activity  of  the  community.* 

There  is  sometimes  even  something  of  romance  in  the  history  of 


^  Arlsona  Teacher,  Jannary,  1917,  p.  9  ;  and  February,  1917,  p.  20. 
'Arizona  Teacher,  February,  1917,  p.  29. 
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these  high  schools  which  brings  out  in  clear  relief  the  devotion  of 
these  people  to  an  educational  ideal  which  they  have  made  their  own. 
This  is  brilliantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  high  school  of 
Yuma.  The  Territorial  penitentiary  was  located  at  Yuma  for  some 
years  before  its  removal  to  larger  and  more  spacious  quarters  at  Flor- 
ence, leaving  its  old  buildings  at  Yuma  unoccupied.  At  about  the 
time  of  this  transfer  the  Yuma  High  School  was  being  organized,  but 
was  without  a  local  habitation  (1909).  Under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances the  high  school  was  conducted  in  the  buildings  within  the 
high  walls  of  the  old  penitentiary.    Says  the  principal : 

The  class  of  1914  is  probably  the  only  class  in  the  United  States  who  spent 
four  years  in  a  penitentiary  and  graduated  at  the  same,  reeeiving  their  diploii)£& 
From  this  it  seems  that  Yuma  has  carried  prison  reform  even  beyond  the  fond- 
est hopes  of  his  excellency,  Gov.  Hunt 

And  one  of  the  local  poets  has  sung: 

Queer  use  to  make  of  this  old  "  pen," 
Old  dungeoned  haunt  of  hate  and  fear; 

But  when  all  like  this  can  be  used  like  this, 
The  miUenlum  will  then  be  here. 

The  school  moved  into  its  new  building,  costing  $75,000,  in  1914. 
It  employs  seven  teachers  and  offers  courses  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
English,  and  the  sciences,  including  agriculture  and  dairy  farming, 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  commercial  subjects,  history,  music, 
art,  and  physical  culture. 

In  1910  the  Territorial  board  of  education  adopted  the  following 
uniform  courses  of  study  for  the  high  schools:  English,  4  units; 
mathematics — algebra,  1^  units;  geometry,  1  unit;  history,  2  units; 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  2  units ;  science,  2  units ;  electives,  ^ 
units. 

A  unit  was  defined  as  consisting  of  five  periods  of  45  minutes  each 
per  week  for  36  weeks.  This  course  was  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber, 1910.^  In  that  year  commercial  courses  were  reported  in  Phoe- 
nix, Prescott,  Jerome,  Yuma,  Tucson,  Tombstone,  Globe,  and  Tempe. 
The  schools  of  Bisbce  and  Mesa  also  had  some  courses  in  conmiercial 
subjects. 

The  last  report  on  high  schools  as  a  whole  is  that  by  Dr.  Neil,  high- 
school  inspector,  for  the  year  1915-16.  It  covers  26  schools  located 
in  13  of  the  14  counties  of  the  State,  Apache  County  alone  being  un- 
represented. This  report  includes  both  classes  of  high  schools,  known 
in  other  States  as  city  and  country  high  schools.  That  these  classes 
are  less  clearly  differentiated  in  Arizona  than  in  the  other  States  is 
due  to  the  character  of  the  settlements.  As  water  is  the  chief  desid- 
eratum in  Arizona,  settlements  must  of  necessity  be  within  the  bounds 
or  reach  of  running  water,  hence  the  tendency  to  settlement  in  vil- 

^  Arizona  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1010,  pp.  22,  38. 
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lage  communities  is  inevitable.  Of  the  Arizona  high  schools,  three 
are  in  villages  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  12  are  in  communities 
with  2,500  inhabitants  or  less  (counted  as  rural  communities  in  the 
census),  and  14  are  in  towns  of  over  2,500. 

Of  the  list  of  buildings  reported  there  yet  remains  one  of  wood — 
that  at  Tombstone  erected  in  1885.  The  next  oldest  is  the  one  at 
Morenci,  built  in  1905.  The  cost  has  varied  from  $260,000  for  the 
house  at  Phoenix,  built  in  1911,  down  to  $8,000  for  that  at  Willcox, 
built  the  same  year.  The  total  cost  of  22  buildings  is  given  as 
$1,360,000,  or  an  average  of  about  $60,000  each.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  houses  seem  well  supplied  with  rooms,  some  of  them  having 
24,  25,  30,  and  that  at  Phoenix  48  rooms.  The  heating  is  in  most 
cases  modem — either  steam  or  hot  air.  Most  schools  are  supplied 
with  some  laboratory  facilities.  Fifteen  report  such  facilities  in 
biology,  valued  at  $5,570 ;  24  report  laboratories  for  physics,  valued 
at  $22,650;  22  in  chemistry,  worth  $13,150;  7  in  agriculture,  worth 
$1,800 ;  22  report  manual  training  equipment,  worth  $47,900 ;  21  do- 
mestic science,  worth  $26,050 ;  23  commercial  equipment,  worth  $19,- 
700.  The  term  varied  between  36  and  40  weeks,  with  an  average  of  a 
fraction  over  37.  Of  the  22  buildings  reported,  1  was  created  in 
1908,  4  in  1909,  2  in  1911,  3  in  1912,  2  in  1913,  3  in  1914,  2  in  1915, 
and  3  in  1916,  with  two  others  under  construction.  These  dates 
show  clearly  that  the  modern  school  idea  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
Arizona  mind;  and  the  material  used— rbrick,  brick  and  concrete,  or 
stone  in  all  structures  except  the  oldest — shows  that  they  are  planned 
for  a  long  future.  About  half  of  these  schools  were  fortunately 
abundantly  supplied  with  grounds  and  13  had  trees. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  Arizona  High  Schools 
was  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1916  and  revealed  as  it  progressed 
some  interesting  facts.  In  this  study  the  faculties  of  24  high  schools 
were  considered.  Of  the  208  high-school  teachers  reported,  141  were 
holders  of  bachelors'  degrees,  including  graduates  of  standard  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  excluding  normal  schools  and  commer- 
cial colleges.  This  number  of  college  graduates  gives  a  higher  pro- 
portion than  is  found  in  some  of  the  older  States,  notwithstanding 
the  urgings  in  this  direction  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools;  28  of  these  teachers  held  advanced 
degrees,  like  A.M.  and  Ph.D.;  56  had  pursued  postgraduate  studies; 
91  had  been  trained  in  or  graduated  from  normal  schools,  11  in  busi- 
ness colleges,  and  one  in  a  technical  school.  Nearly  half  of  these 
teachers  were  then  following  courses  at  summer  schools  and  84  per 
cent  came  into  Arizona  from  without  the  State,  mainly  from  Illinois 
and  Kansas.  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  their  education  is  shown 
by  the  153  educational  institutions  which  they  represent;  about  85 
per  cent  of  these  teachers  got  their  preliminary  experience  in  other 
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States  which  seems  to  indicate  that  school  officials  in  Arizona  are  un- 
willing to  assist  in  ^breaking  in"  young  teachers,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence  young  people  who  are  trained  for  teaching  are  driven  out  of  it 
for  the  beginnings  of  their  actual  teaching  experience.^ 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Neil  for  1915-16,  there  were  then 
242  high-school  teachers  at  work  in  the  State,  of  whom  140  were  col- 
lege graduates  and  46  normal  graduates ;  23  libraries  contained  20^72 
volumes.  There  were  1,170  first-year  pupils;  542,  second-year;  786 
third-year;  383  fourth-year,  of  whom  356  graduated.  Of  these,  111 
entered  college  and  70  entered  a  normal  school.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  varied  from  $55  per  month,  the  smallest  at  Yuma,  to  $225 
the  largest  at  Phoenix.  The  cost  per  capita  per  pupil  varied  be- 
tween $42.35  at  Winslow  and  $200  at  Douglas.  The  average  cost  for 
22  schools  was  $123.65  per  pupil. 

The  following  table,  made  up  from  reports  furnished  to  this  office 
shows  the  condition  of  the  high  schools  along  certain  lines  not  given 
in  detail  in  Dr.  Neil's  report 

8tatisiics  of  Arizona  high  schooU,  1915-16. 
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1  Statistics  for  1916-17. 


s  Includes  1  colored  pupil. 


*  Includes  8  colored  pupils. 


VI.  THE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


Normal-school  training  in  Arizona  dates  from  1885.  An  act 
passed  on  March  12,  1885,  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  and  $3,500  for  support  of  the  school  for  the  two 
years  1885  and  1886.     The  Territory  furnished  for  a  site  20  acres 


^  Arizona  Teacher,  November,  1916,  pp.  16-18. 
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of  land,  with  water  privileges,  within  half  a  mile  of  Tempe,  Mari- 
copa County,  and  9  miles  from  Phoenix.  Contracts  were  let  for 
the  building  at  $6,497  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  and  the 
completed  building  was  delivered  January  11,  1886.  Then  the 
trouble  began.  The  governor  refused  to  countersign  any  warrant 
for  more  than  $5,000;  a  test  case  was  made  and  argued  before  the 
chief  justice,  but  no  decision  was  made  at  the  time;  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  dropped,  and  the  balance  due  was  presumably 
paid  later  out  of  the  regular  income  of  the  institution  from  the 
tax  of  2^  cents  on  the  hundred  given  by  the  same  assembly  for^ 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  support  of  the  institution.^ 

The  first  building  was  60  by  70  feet,  and  was  entirely  surrounded 
by  verandas  10  feet  wide ;  four  rooms  30  feet  square  were  then  pro- 
vided. The  school  was  opened  February  8,  1886,  and  placed  under 
the  administration  of  Prof.  H.  Bradford  Fjmner.  In  that  year  a 
four  months'  term  was  provided,  and  there  were  33  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. Tuition  was  free  to  those  who  intended  to  teach  and  to  those 
nominated  by  a  member  of  the  legislature;  other  persons  were 
charged  $4  per  month.  The  course  of  study  began  with  elementary 
work,  including  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  history 
of  United  States,  and  grammar  for  the  first  year,  and  for  the  second, 
algebra,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  method,  essays,  select  read- 
ings, and  declamations.  There  was  an  advanced  course  of  three 
years  w^hich  covered  these  subjects  and  also  Latin,  analysis.  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Cassar,  physiology',  methods,  Cicero,  gen- 
eral history,  geometry,  rhetoric,  Virgil,  English  literature,  political 
economy,  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  essays,  etc.  On  the 
completion  of  either  of  these  courses  a  corresponding  diploma  was 
given,  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  little  in  either  of  these  courses 
which  was  professional  in  character;  that  the  courses  differed  but 
little  from  regular  high-school  courses;  that  the  first  service  of  this 
school  was  evidently  to  furnish  high-school  work  to  such  as  were 
advanced  enough  and  financially  able  to  take  it,  in  this  way  supply- 
ing in  part  the  almost  total  lack  of  secondary  work  then  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, for  at  that  date  the  development  of  the  city  high  schools  had 
just  begun  and  that  of  the  union  high  schools  was  still  a  long 
way  off.* 

For  the  next  15  years  the  Tempe  Normal  School  had  a  somewhat 
tempestuous  career.  Always  well  supported  by  the  Territory  in  mat- 
ters financial,  it  was  nevertheless  the  football  of  politics  and  its  use- 
fulness was  for  this  reason  diminished.    Notwithstanding  these  more 

^  This  provision  'was  carried  over  into  the  code  of  1887. 
'See  superintendent's  report  for  1885-86. 
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or  less  recurring  troubles,  the  school  has  constantly  grown,  has 
widened  and  extended  its  courses,  and  has  now  developed  into  an 
institution  of  great  merit.  This  growth  is  shown  by  the  story  of  de- 
velopment as  told  from  year  to  year  in  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  in  other  sources.  The  principals  during  the  first  15 
years  were  H.  B.  Farmer,  1885-1888;  Robert  L.  Long,  ex-superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  1888-1890;  D.  A.  Reed,  1890,  and 
Edgar  L.  Storment  to  1895;  Dr.  James  McNaughton,  1895-1900; 
Joseph  Warren  Smith,  1900-1,  when  the  present  principal,  Dr.  A- 
J.  Matthews,  came  into  office.  The  first  years  were  marked  as  a 
period  of  slow,  steady  growth,  during  which  the  institution  gained 
definite  recognition  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  Arizona.* 

In  1889-90  when  the  school  was  just  fairly  getting  on  its  feet  its 
object  was  declared  to  be — 

that  the  school  shall  furnish  an  opportunity  for  an  education  at  home  beyond 
that  possible  in  the  grammar  school,  and  the  course  of  study  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  pupil  upon  completing  the  grammar-school  course  shaU  be 
fitted  for  entrance  *  *  *.  The  past  year  has  marked  a  great  increase  in  the 
efficiency  and  popularity  of  the  school,  there  being  now  in  attendance  40 
scholars,  most  of  whom  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  vocation  of  teacher.  The 
greatest  need  under  which  the  school  now  labors  is  some  provision  for 
dormitories. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  at  this  time,  1889-90,  that  the  2^  cents 
annual  levy  given  to  the  normal  school  was  not  needed,  since  more 
than  enough  money  for  its  support  was  reapportioned  yearly  to  the 
counties  out  of  the  school  fund. 

In  1893,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  it  was  reported  that  295  students 
had  been  matriculated  and  35  graduated,  15  of  whom  had  become 
teachers  in  the  Territory.  In  1895,  or  10  years  after  organization, 
the  annual  matriculation  had  reached  nearly  100,  the  graduating 
class  numbered  12,  and  the  faculty  had  increased  to  5.  The  record 
of  matriculation  for  the  preceding  five  years,  including  both  males 
and  females,  was  as  follows:  1890-91,  54;  1891-92,  76;  1892-93,  87; 
1893-94,  91 ;  1894-95,  94. 

The  seventeenth  assembly  (that  for  1895)  levied  a  tax  of  two- 
fifths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  (4  cents  on  the 
hundred)  to  be  used  in  the  erection  and  better  maintenance  of  a 
normal-school  building,  which  was  finished  in  1897  at  a  cost  when 
completed  of  about  $75,000.  In  purpose  the  institution  sought  to 
keep  up  with  the  development  of  the  Territory  and  meet  the  needs  of 
students,  and  while  progress  was  being  made  on  these  lines  it  was 
said  in  1895-96  that  the  public  schools  were  as  yet  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  both  the  normal  school  and  the  university  were  still  com- 
pelled to  do  grammar  grade  work.* 

^S«e  Supt  Long's  report  for  1006-1908*  p.  69. 
*  Saperlntendent'B  report,  1895-96,  p.  21. 
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For  the  year  1898-99  it  was  reported  that  90  normal  graduates 
were  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1899-1900  the  number 
was  85. 

The  legislature  of  1899  granted  an  annual  tax  of  IJ  cents  on  the 
hundred  for  the  normal-school  fund  and  appropriated  $3,500  to  pay 
the  accimiulated  indebtedness.  In  its  report  on  the  workings  of  the 
institution^  the  visiting  committee  of  the  trustees  for  that  year 
considered  the  development  of  the  school  as  "  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion" and  then  fell  into  a  discvussion  of  the  whole  subject,  which 
showed  the  trend  of  the  school  itself  and  of  the  times: 

We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  course  of  study  and  to  most 
strongly  commend  the  efforts  of  the  trustees  in  giving  a  thorough  English 
course.  Too  many  of  the  young  people  of  America  graduate  from  high  schools 
and  colleges  with  a  mere  smattering  of  a  practical  education.  There  is  an 
intense  desire  on  the  part  of  such  institutions  to  rush  students  into  Latin, 
Greelc,  French,  German,  higher  mathematics,  mental  and  moral  science,  etc., 
before  they  have  acquired  proficiency  in  spelling,  grammar,  rhetoric,  geography, 
the  history  of  our  country  and  our  flag,  physiology,  and  those  other  branches 
which  are  usually  called  "common."  It  is  evident  to  those  who  are  victims 
of  such  mistakes  that  the  normal  school  at  Tempe  insists  upcin  a  thorough 
English  education  before  anything  else  is  considered.  If  in  time  it  is  demon- 
strated that  our  young  men  and  women  come  from  the  public  schools  very 
proficient  in  the  common  branches,  then  wUl  be  ample  time  to  extend  the 
course  to  meet  their  needs.  At  present  the  course  as  outUned  is,  in  our 
opinion,  that  which  our  students  need  to  fit  them  as  teachers,  as  well  as  to 
make  them  most  useful  as  men  and  women  in  any  walk  in  life.  We  believe 
that  the  board  has  acted  wisely  in  adopting  the  plan  of  giving  three  years  to 
academic  work  and  one  year  to  those  branches  which  belong  purely  to  the  pro- 
fessional teacher.  The  students  who  find  that  they  are  not  fitted  for  teach- 
ing, or  who  desire  to  adopt  some  other  life  course,  will  have  lost  no  time 
in  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who 
desires  to  teach  is  thereby  better  equipped  for  the  study  of  purely  professional 
branches  In  his  final  year. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Territory  succeeded  to  an  extent  in  sup- 
plying the  need  of  high  schools.  Those  who  could  afford  and  had 
the  disposition  went  to  the  normal  school  at  Tempe  or  to  the  uni- 
versity at  Tucson  for  their  academic  and  high-school  courses.  In 
this  way  the  high-school  facilities  of  the  Territory  were  greatly 
enlarged. 

In  1899  a  second  normal  school,  located  at  Flagstaff  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  and  known  as  the  Northern  Normal  School  of 
Arizona,  was  organized.  The  genesis  of  this  institution  is  interesting. 
Its  beginnings  go  back  to  an  act  passed  in  1893  looking  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  school  for  delinquent  boys. 

In  that  year  such  a  school  was  actually  provided  by  law  *  and  was 
to  be  formally  known  as  the  Reform  School  for  juvenile  offenders. 
A  building  for  this  purpose  located  at  Flagstaff  was  commenced  and 

*  In   superintendent's  report,    1899-1900,   pp.   59-61. 
'Laws  of  Arizona,  1898,  ch.  81. 
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at  least  $33^65  spent  on  the  same.  It  was  still  unfinished  in  1897, 
when  it  was  given  a  special  tax  of  3  cents  on  the  hundred  for  a  build- 
ing fund.  But  by  this  time  the  people  of  Flagstaff  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  reform  institution  in  their  midst  would  be  a  draw- 
back to  their  community ;  so  with  this  idea  in  mind  they  set  out  to 
persuade  the  Territorial  authorities  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  keep 
such  incorrigible  bodys  in  the  proper  institutions  in  California  rather 
than  at  home.  They  won  their  point.  Then  it  became  necessary  to 
find  use  for  the  unfinished  building,  and  it  was  determined  to  make 
it  a  branch  insane  asylum.  This  was  done  by  chapter  25,  acts  of  1897, 
but  the  people  of  Flagstaff  disliked  this  plan  also,  and  its  use  was 
again  changed. 

Finally,  it  was  suggested  that  the  building  would  serve  a  good 
purpose  as  a  normal  school  for  the  northern  half  of  the  Territory, 
which  was  at  a  distance  from  and  inconvenient  to  the  normal  school 
at  Tempe.  This  suggestion  was  accepted;  the  act  for  the  asylum 
passed  in  1897  was  repealed,  and  the  effort  was  now  begun  to  de- 
velop this  new  school  into  an  institution  of  the  same  grade  in  all 
respects  as  the  older  one  at  Tempe,  with  its  diplomas  of  the  same 
force  and  effect.  Teaching  began  in  1899,  and  the  committee  which 
visited  the  school  in  June,  1900,  reported  it  as  in  "most  excellent 
condition"  and  recommended  that  since  there  were  no  high  schools 
in  northern  Arizona  an  "  academic  course "  should  be  added  to  the 
more  technical  and  professional  work,  for  "  this  seems  only  justice 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  northern  Arizona."  It  was  not  considered 
wise,  however,  to  introduce  manual  training  into  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Territory  at  that  time.  From  the  organization  and 
formal  opening  of  the  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  at  Flag- 
staff in  1899,  the  history  of  the  institution  and  of  the  Tempe  Normal 
must  be  told  in  connection  with  each  other. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  on  these  schools  for  1906  is 
highly  satisfactory.  The  Tempe  school  was  then  20  years  of  age ;  it 
had  fortunately  passed  through  most  of  the  period  of  confusion  and 
political  upheaval.  It  had  acquired  in  1901  the  principal  whom  it 
has  ever  since  retained,  and  in  1906  had  reached  an  enrollment  of  243 
in  the  normal  school  and  177  in  the  training  school,  to  which  an  eighth 
grade  was  then  being  added.^  The  legislature  of  1905  had  given 
Tempe  a  5^  cent  building  fund,  producing  $45,000,  of  which 
$44,274.01  was  expended  for  permanent  improvements  during  the 
year.  The  growth  of  the  institution  had  been  "  rapid  and  constant," 
and  while  in  former  years  there  had  been  a  shortage  of  books,  the 
library  was  now  said  to  occupy  "  a  large  part  of  the  study  room," 
and  was  reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1909 


»The  training  departments  of  the   normal  schools  were  made  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  by  ch.  87,  acts  of  1909. 
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as  containing  5,000  volumes  and  500  pamphlets.  It  was  estimated 
that  if  the  then  rate  of  9  cents  on  the  hundred  for  maintenance  was 
continued  it  would  be  sufficient  for  maintenance  without  special 
assessments  for  improvements. 

In  1907-8  the  registration  had  reached  a  total  of  272  in  the  normal 
school  and  191  in  the  training  school.  There  were  then  19  in  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  class  of  1909  was  expected  to  number  50  or  over.  Two 
general  courses  leading  to  graduation  were  maintained — a  five-year 
course  for  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  and  a  two-year  course 
for  graduates  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  The  former  course 
included  both  academic  and  professional  work,  the  latter  in  the  main 
professional  work  only.  It  was  evident  that  the  normal  schools  were 
still  needed  to  supply  the  lack  of  high  schools.  This  is  seen  clearly  in 
the  course  offered :  English,  mathematics,  science,  history  and  sciences, 
Liatin,  Spanish,  professional  instruction  and  practice  teaching,  com- 
mercial, drawing,  vocal  music,  manual  training,  military  drill,  and 
physical  culture.  Students  might  use  this  work  as  a  basis  of  admis- 
sion to  college  on  the  same  terms  as  high-school  graduates.  The 
normal-school  diploma  granted  at  completion  of  the  course  was 
equivalent  to  a  life  diploma  in  Arizona  and  was  accredited  in  Califor- 
nia and  some  other  States  as  equivalent  to  a  diploma  from  their  own 
State  normal  schools. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  report  more  than  $300,000  had  been  invested 
in  this  institution. 

Since  1908  the  school  has  continued  its  progressive  developm^it. 
In  1914r-15  besides  the  two  courses  already  mentioned — the  two- 
year  professional  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools  and  the  five- 
year  general  and  professional  course  for  graduates  of  the  grammar 
schools — ^there  had  been  added  two  others — a  four  years'  academic 
course  for  graduates  of  the  four-year  high-school  course  who  do 
not  expect  to  teach,  and  a  training  school  course  which  embraces 
all  grades  of  common-school  work,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
eighth  grade,  inclusive.  Special  courses  to  prepare  teachers  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  particular  lines  are  also  given,  and  since  the 
completion  of  a  $90,000  building  erected  for  that  purpose  special 
attention  is  given  to  vocational  training.*  The  faculty  then  num- 
bered 23,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  an  increase  was  necessary  if  the 
school  was  to  meet  the  need  of  the  growing  State.  The  matriculation 
for  1916-17  was  434  in  the  normal  school  and  272  in  the  training 
school;  the  faculty  had  increased  to  32  members;  its  income  was 
about  $95,000,  making  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  normal 

*  Made  poRsible  under  ch.  80;  second  special  session,  laws  of  1918.     See  also  code  of 
1918.  sec.  2707. 
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classes  $177.42.  The  total  property  valuation  of  the  plant  was  then 
$567,000,  and  it  was  determined  to  ask  the  next  legislature  for 
illO,000  per  year. 

From  Flagstaff  it  was  reported  in  1905-6  that  that  school  was 
still  in  need  of  an  academic  department,  "so  that  such  students  as 
desire  may  be  fitted  for  our  Territorial  university  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  go  out  of  the  Territory  to  secure  the  necessary  instruction." 
The  enrollment  during  these  years  had  remained  low:  33  in  1899- 
1900;  40  in  1900-1901;  45  in  1902-3  and  1903-4;  59  in  1904-5;  and 
60  in  1905-6.  The  cost  the  first  year  (1899-1900)  was  $5,825.57;  in 
1905-6,  $13,978.64.  The  total  cost  for  the  seven  years  of  the  school 
is  given  as  $71,152.05;  the  number  of  teachers  was  at  first  2;  it 
rose  the  second  year  to  4,  and  the  fifth  year  to  6,  where  it  re- 
mained. There  had  been  in  all  42  graduates,  or  an  average  of  7  for 
the  six  graduating  years.  It  was  reported  in  1907-8  that  that  year 
had  been  the  "most  prosperous"  of  its  existence.  Its  enrollment 
reached  94,  with  64  in  the  training  school,  which  offered  7  grades 
of  work.  There  were  12  graduates  in  1908,  and  it  had  up  to  that 
time  49  graduates,  of  whom  43  had  taught  in  the  Territory.  Two 
dormitories  had  been  recently  built  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  but  there 
was  still  crying  need  for  liberal  appropriations  in  the  near  future. 
A  summer  term  was  first  offered  in  1907.  It  has  since  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  school,  having  225  pupils  in  1916.  The 
regular  matriculation  began  to  gain  in  1911-12  when  it  passed  the 
hundred  mark  and  reached  137;  in  1916-17  there  were  334,  and  the 
faculty  then  numbered  21,  but  it  was  reported  that  the  school  was 
still  cramped  for  room  in  which  to  work. 

The  general  administration  of  these  schools  is  under  the  direction 
of  two  distinct  but  similar  boards  of  three  members  each ;  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  is  a  member  of  each  board.  The  other 
members  of  the  Tempe  Board  are  two  citizens  selected  from  that  sec- 
tion by  the  governor,  while  those  controlling  the  Flagstaff  School 
come  in  the  same  way  from  that  section. 

In  general  the  effort  was  at  first  made  to  support  the  institutions  by 
special  taxes  laid  for  their  particular  benefit,  and  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency toward  standardizing  the  appropriations.  The  Tempe  School 
was  granted  in  1885  a  tax  of  2^  cents  on  the  hundred ;  this  was  ap- 
parently unchanged  until  1893-94,  when  it  was  given  two-fifths  of 
1  mill  on  the  dollar,  or  4  cents  on  the  hundred  of  assessed  valuation 
apparently  in  place  of  the  earlier  grant.  This  was  continued  in  1895 
and  1896;  in  1897  and  1898  it  was  3  cents;  in  1899  and  1900,  1^  cents; 
in  1903  and  1904,  2J  cents,  with  a  second  tax  of  4  cents  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  building  fund;  in  1905  and  1906  it  received  in  all 5^  cents. 
In  each  case  the  auditor  was  instructed  to  anticipate  the  incoming 
revenue. 
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The  Flagstaff  normal  school  was  treated  in  the  same  general  way, 
being  given,  in  1903  and  1904:,  3  cents  on  the  hundred  for  support  and 
1  cent  for  building;  while  in  1905  and  1906  it  was  given  IJ  cents 
for  building.  The  method  of  apportioning  funds  appears  to  have 
been  changed  about  1909,  for  in  that  year  the  Tempe  school  was  given 
$80,000  for  support  for  two  years  without  any  indicjation  of  the  rate 
and  the  Flagstaff  School  $35,000. 

In  1909  it  was  provided  by  law  *  that  the  course  of  study  leading  to 
graduation  from  the  two  schools  should  be  prescribed  by  the  terri- 
torial board  of  education  and  after  June  30,  1909,  be  uniform.  The 
two  institutions  were  then  neither  equal  in  strength  nor  in  resources, 
but  while  the  younger  school  is  approximating  such  a  position  and 
while  the  faculties  of  the  two  are  not  so  far  apart  in  numbers,  the 
Tempe  School  will  still  be  able  to  offer  superior  advantages  as  long 
as  its  resources  are  substantially  twice  as  great.  This  difference  seems 
not  to  have  been  fully  realized  as  yet  by  the  legislative  body ;  for  the 
funds  granted  the  two  for  the  two-yfear  period  ending  June  30,  1917, 
were,  for  Tempe,  $180,000  for  support  and  $29,000  for  buildings  and 
repairs ;  to  Flagstaff,  $80,000  for  support  and  $97,043  for  buildings. 
Only  an  equality  of  resources  and  equipment  can  make  possible  an 
iequality  in  the  results  attained. 

The  annual  expenditures  of  the  two  schools  for  maintenance  and 
equipment  is,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  State  auditor  as  follows : 


^  Sees.  Laws  of  Arizona,  1909,  ch.  58. 
Expenses  of  normal  schools^  1885-1917. 


Year  ending  June  30. 


1885-86. 
188IMX). 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1886. . . . 
1^7.... 
1888.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 

1909 

1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1913. . . . 
1914...- 
1915. . . . 
1916.... 
1917.... 


Normal 
school  at 
Tempe, 
mainte- 
nance. 


»5, 

I: 


640.10 
939.69 
116.66 


Normal 
school  at 
Flagstaff, 
mainte- 
nance. 


Tempe 
improve- 
ments, 
buildings, 
etc. 


Flagstaff 
improve- 
ments, 
buildings, 
etc. 


17,324.72 


34, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
15, 
16, 
22, 
29, 


659.33 
066.25 
822.51 
202.39 
275.60 
675.32 
263.10 
373.51 


23 
34 


«993 

14,844 
7,405.54 
8,527.04 
9,942.69 

18,942.15 


$7,287.40 
20,687.01 


$13,191.22 
290.87 


37, 
35, 
53, 


389.29 
039.66 
912.22 


13,978.64 
11,748.35 
17,314.72 


44,274.01 

2,844.20 

27,705.97 


9,087.31 

4,500.62 

15,686.60 


39, 
49, 

78, 
76, 
95, 
90, 


160.61 
950.15 
809.74 
970.04 
605.88 
386.05 
000.00 


20,022.84 
22,086.33 
31,283.05 
44,116.69 
51,702.23 
63,721.37 
I  40, 000. 00 


9,009.32 

7,299.61 

19,595.52 

24,053.76 

105,368.81 

15,234.86 

U4,500.00 


7,367.06 
6,097.62 
19,830.06 
43,695.40 
49,445.73 
73,658.25 
1 48, 521. 50 


I  Represents  one-haU  the  legislative  appropriations  for  the  two  years  1916  and  1917. 


ChmpUr  IX. 
THE  SCHOOL  LANDSw 


The  Arizona  State  land  commiasion,  created  by  an  act  of  the  I^is- 
lature  approved  May  20,  1912,*  had  its  duties  outlined  by  the  act  as 
follows : 

To  ascertain  the  character  and  value  of  the  various  bodies  of  land 
constituting  the  public  land  within  the  State  and  to  recommend  to  the 
governor  such  as  might  be  desirable  for  selection  in  satisfaction  of 
the  Federal  grants  to  the  State. 

To  personally  examine  and  classify  the  school  and  other  lands  of 
the  State  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  legislature  in  the  determination 
of  a  State  land  policy. 

To  determine  the  character  and  value  of  improvements  on  school 
and  university  lands  held  under  lease  prior  to  the  admission  of  tlie 
State. 

To  grant  permits  for  the  continued  occupancy  of  school  and  uni- 
versity lands  held  under  lease  before  statehood. 

The  amendments  to  this  law,  passed  April  11  and  May  16  and  17, 
1913,*  authorized  the  commission  to  care  for,  sell,  or  otherwise  ad- 
minister the  timber  and  timber  products  upon  the  public  lands  of  the 
State;  to  lease  any  lands  not  already  leased;  to  take  charge  of  all 
lands  owned  by  the  State  except  such  as  are  under  the  specific  use 
and  control  of  State  institutions;  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions, 
prevent  trespass,  grant  rights  of  way,  and  relinquish  school  lands 
within  national  forests  settled  upon  prior  to  statehood;  and  to  ad- 
just the  rights  of  lessees  owning  improvements  on  school  or  university 
lands  and  sell  or  lease  the  lands  secured  under  the  million-acre  grant 
for  the  payment  of  certain  county  bonds  and  to  select,  manage,  and 
dispose  of  desert  lands  to  be  reclaimed  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
August  18,  1894,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto  known  as  the 
Carey  land  acts. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
intended  for  educational  purposes  was  a  part  of  but  by  no  means  all 
of  the  duties  devolving  on  the  commission.  This  study  deals  only 
with  the  lands  devoted  to  education. 


>  RpvlBPd  statutes,  1013,  ch.  1,  title  48. 

>  Ibld.p  ch.  8,  Utle  48 ;  ch.  4.  title  43 ;  chs.  1  and  2,  title  48. 
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These  lands  may  be  divided  into  two  clearly  defined  groups: 
I.  The  public-school  lands  of  which  sections  16  and  36  were  reserved 
for  the  use  of  schools  when  the  Territory  was  organized  (Feb.  24, 
1863)  and  to  which  sections  2  and  32  were  added  at  the  admission  of 
the  Territory  as  a  State.  The  total  area  of  the  four  sections  in  each 
township  thus  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  is  8,103,680  acres,  of 
which  3,134,555.20  acres  were  still  unsurveyed  December  1, 1914,  and 
1,397,357.59  acres  were  included  in  the  national  forests. 

n.  The  institutional  lands  granted  by  Congress  at  the  admission 
of  the  State  into  the  Union,  amounting  to. 2,350,000  acres. 

I.  THE  FUBUOSCHOOIi  LANDS. 

While  sections  16  and  36  were  reserved  in  the  act  of  February  24, 
1863,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  no  authority  to  lease,  sell,  or 
administer  these  lands  was  given  the  Territorial  authorities  until  the 
act  of  April  7, 1896.  The  correspondence  of  the  governors  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  full  of  arguments  showing  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  granting  such  authority.  Gov.  Safford  pointed 
out  that  squatters  were  trespassing  on  and  taking  up  school  lands  and 
asked  authority  to  sell  or  at  any  rate  to  lease.  His  example  and  re- 
quests were  followed  in  turn  by  practically  every  succeeding  governor 
with  substantially  the  same  reasons,  and  all  were  backed  up  from 
time  to  time  by  the  legislature  in  passing  memoriids  which  showed 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  get  their  hands  on  this  endowment  provided 
for  the  coming  children  of  the  State.  In  1883  and  1884,  Gov.  Tritle 
urged  that  the  rights  of  control  conceded  to  the  States  might  well 
be  granted  to  the  Territories  and  argued  truthfully  that  being  de- 
prived of  this  source  of  income  meant  that  the  citizens  must  support 
their  schools  by  direct  taxation,  and  that  this  was  burdensome.  He 
also  urged  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  selection  of  other 
lands  to  take  the  place  of  the  worthless  desert  that  covered  many 
parts  of  the  Territory.  He  renewed  these  recommendations  in  1884 
and  1885.^  Under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Zulick  permission  to 
sell  the  school  lands  was  again  asked.*  Gov.  Wolfley  urged  that  set- 
tlers were  then  farming  the  school  lands  and  paying  no  revenue  and 
that  the  needs  of  the  Territory  would  never  be  greater.  Gov.  Hughes 
estimated  in  1895  that  the  funds  from  the  school  lands,  if  leased, 
would  be  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  annually,  and  so  the  story  goes  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  Territory  very  much  wished  to  get 
control  of  its  school  lands,  but  in  this  matter  the  Congress  was  fortu- 
nately adamant.    A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all  their  proposals,  and 

^Report  of  Governor  of  Arizona  to  the   Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1883,   p.    13; 
1884,  p.  11 ;  and  1885,  p.  17. 

<  See  Report  of  Governor  of  Arizona  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1887,  p.  8. 
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not  until  the  act  of  April  7, 1896,  was  the  authority  given  the  Terri- 
tory to  even  lease  the  lands. 

« 

(a)    THE    8AI/r    RIVEB    SCHOOI.    IAND8. 

These  lands  demand  particular  consideration  because  they  are  the 
oldest  and  best  known  of  the  school  lands  and  because  since  the 
building  of  the  Roosevelt  dam — 

it  is  evident  tbat  the  inclusion  of  these  lands  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  project, 
their  admission  to  contractual  rights  in  the  stored  waters  of  the  Roosevelt 
Dam,  while  they  remain  in  State  ownership,  la  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  reclamation  project  there  are  13,003.59 
acres  of  school  land  which  at  the  date  of  statehood  were  held  under 
lease  by  202  lessees.  This  is  the  most  valuable  body  of  land,  of 
similar  area,  in  the  State,  and  its  careful  and  businesslike  adminis- 
tration is  of  immense  importance  to  the  common-school  fund.  Its 
appraised  value  was  $1,257,426.70,  with  appraised  improvements 
amounting  to  $379,343.23.  To  these  figures  must  be  added  a  body 
oi  1,496  acres  of  school  lands  under'the  Tempe  Canal  and  independ- 
ent of  the  Salt  River  project.  This  land  is  worth  $146,976  and  the 
improvements  $42,363.65,  making  for  the  two  tracts,  together  with 
the  improvements,  a  total  of  $1,826,108.58,  without  considering  water 
appropriations  and  privileges  appurtenant  to  the  land. 

The  occupation  of  this  land  by  squatters  and  others  dates  back  in 
some  cases  to  1870.  As  early  as  1867  work  was  begun  on  some  of 
the  ditches,  or  canals,  used  in  its  irrigation.  This  work  was  con- 
tinued and  finally  came  to  embrace  the  Salt,  Maricopa,  Grand,  and 
Arizona  Canals  on  the  north,  and  the  Tempe,  Mesa,  Utah,  High 
Land,  and  Consolidated  Canals  on  the  south  of  the  river,  all  of  which 
are  now  included  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  project  It  is  estimated 
that  when  Congress  gave  the  power  of  leasing  school  lands  to  the 
Territory  in  1896,  not  less  than  4,440  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Gila  and  2,820  acres  on  the  south  side  were  "under  cultivation  by 
squatters,  who  for  varying  periods  had  occupied  the  lands  without 
warrant  whatsoever  and  had  enjoyed  the  fruits  thereof  without  the 
payment  of  either  rental  or  taxes." 

It  thus  became  necessary  that  the  Territory  pass  some  enactment 
by  which  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  schools  and  of  the  squatters 
might  be  preserved. 

The  act  of  April  7,  1896,^  which  finally  gave  the  control  of  leases 
to  the  Territory,  provided  that  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  should,  pending  the 

^  See  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  voL  29,  p.  90. 
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enactment  of  laws  and  regulations,  act  as  a  board  to  lease  the  lands 
under  rules  and  regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  exercised  their  prerogative  in 
this  matter.  The  Territorial  legislature,  howevfer,  passed  an  act  on 
March  18,  1897,  which  provided  for  the  leasing  of  the  school  lands. 
The  squatters  who  had  previously  occupied  them  were  given  a  pre- 
ferred right.  In  case  they  failed  or  refused  to  lease,  and  others  wished 
to  do  so,  their  improvements  were  to  be  appraised  in  a  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  and  paid  for  by  the  new  lessee.  Improvements  were  de- 
scribed as  being — 

anything  i)ermanent  in  character,  the  result  of  labor  or  capital  expended  on  such 
land  in  its  reclamation  or  development,  and  the  appropriation  of  water  thereon, 
which  has  enhanced  the  value  of  the  same  beyond  what  said  land  would  be 
worth  had  it  been  permitted  to  remain  in  its  original  state. 

An  addendum  to  this  law  enacted  since  provides  that-^ 

anyone  making  permanent  improvements  after  leasing  shall  be  allowed  com- 
pensation therefor  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  or  anyone  having  to  sur- 
render their  land  before  the  expiration  of  their  lease  shall  be  entitled  to  aU 
the  benefits  of  this  section/ 

These  statutes  remained  the  law  until  statehood,  when  the  first 
legislature,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  an  "equitable  adjustment  of 
the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  lessee  residing  on  any  of  said  land,  and 
of  the  State  "  authorized  and  directed  the  issuing  of  permits  for  the 
further  occupancy  of  the  school  lands  held  under  Territorial  lease 
pending  final  adjustment.  After  objection  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  some  lessees,  and  up  to  December  1,  1914,  the  date  of  the  first 
report  of  the  State  land  commission,  133  lessees  had  complied  with  the 
law,  while  75  had  not. 

In  the  meantime  the  question  of  water  rights  had  long  since 
become  an  exceedingly  important  one.  In  early  days  water  was 
largely  a  question  of  individual  initiative.  Then  came  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Salt  River  Valley  Canal  Co.,  which  took  over  individual 
rights  and  duties  and  administered  matters  pertaining  to  the  water 
supply;  in  course  of  time  more  land  was  brought  under  cultivation 
while  the  amount  of  water  remained  stationary,  and  as  a  result  the 
shares  of  the  company  which  had  a  par  value  of  $500  attained  a 
market  price  of  $5,000  or  $6,000  or  even  more.  But  this  abnormal 
condition  could  not  last ;  dissensions  multiplied ;  suits  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  priority  of  right  to  the  flow  of  the  river,  as 
appurtenant  to  the  land  upon  which  originally  appropriated  and 
untransferaMe,"  were  instituted  and  culminated  in  1910  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Kent  decree."    By  this  decree — 

^The  last  section  of  this  supplementary  act  was  apparently  never  invoked. 
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the  order  of  priority  in  which  each  tract  of  land  in  Salt  River  Valley  that  had 
been  regularly  cultivated  down  to  1905,  or  to  within  five  years  of  that  time, 
was  entitled  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Salt  River,  was  determined  and 
established. 

This  decree  is  of  great  significance,  for  it  follows — 

that  lands  which  could  claim  the  beneficial  use  of  water  upon  them  at  a  date 
not  later  than  1880,  and  were  and  are  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
normal  flow  of  the  river  up  to  the  amount  deemed  by  the  Kent  decree  to  be 
necessary  for  their  proper  irrigation,  may  be  considered  as  having  valuable 
water  rights — ^rights  under  which  they  are  reasonably  assured  of  ample  water 
during  the  entire  season  for  the  growing  of  practically  any  crop.  But  the  lands 
upon  which  the  application  of  water  appears  to  have  been  of  a  later  date  must 
be  content  with  water  at  such  times  or  during  such  periods  only  as  the  records 
show  the  river  to  have  furnished  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  user  of  prior 
appropriations.  They  can  only  hope  to  be  cultivated  intermittently,  during  the 
season  of  high  normal  flow,  and  their  cultivation  likely  must  be  confined  to  crops 
requiring  the  least  amount  of  water.  Such  a  right,  it  is  plain,  is  of  compara- 
ttvely  small  value. 

In  the  meantime  the  effort  to  cultivate  more  land  and  the  constant 
demand  for  the  development  of  more  water  had  brought  the  United 
States  into  the  work  of  permanent  reclamation;  for  washouts  came, 
droughts  followed,  fields  went  to  waste,  and  highly  improved  farms 
reverted  to  their  desert  state  until  finally  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  petitioned  to  intervene  and  save  the  valley  through  the 
national  reclamation  law  enacted  in  1903.    The  United  States  took 
over  the  larger  part  of  the  system  of  canals;  old  rights  were  then 
swept  away  or  surrendered,  and  all  that  i*emained  was  the  priority 
of  right,  later  legally  established  by  the  "  Kent  decree,"  accruing  and 
attaching  to  the  land  itself  and  not  to  any  individual,  either  owner 
or  lessee,  to  the  normal  flow  of  Salt  River.    These  rights,  to  the  ex- 
tent only  that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  river's  normal  flow, 
were  and  are  recognized  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
which  controls  not  only  the  normal  flow  of  the  river,  but  the  stored 
waters  of  the  Roosevelt  reservoir.     Thus  the  old  monetary  values 
ceased  to  exist  after  the  advent  of  the  Reclamation  Service.    This 
service  has  indeed  proposed  that  the  school  lands  be  denied  the  right 
to  contract  for  the  stored  waters  of  the  Roosevelt  reservoir,  while 
individuals  have  thought  that  the  clause  in  the  reclamation  act  which 
provides  that  "  no  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  own- 
ership shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  land- 
owner," would  exclude  the  school  lands  altogether,  but  this  view  was 
rejected  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  final  recommendation  in  the  matter,  as  reported  in  1909  by  the 
Reclamation  Commission,  was  that  school  lands,  both  cultivated  and 
uncultivated,  were  not  then  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  project  at 
that  time,  but  might  be  considered  as  a  new  unit  dependent  upon  the 
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development  of  additional  water  supply  for  such  lands.  As  the 
prospect  was  for  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  Roosevelt  reser- 
voir, it  was  thought  that  there  would  be  at  least  temporarily  enough 
water,  but  if  this  was  to  be  permanent  it  would  depend  on  the  devel- 
opment of  an  additional  water  supply.  But  this  situation  in  no  case 
affected  the  rights  which  the  lands  might  possess  under  the  Kent 
decree.  The  opinion  of  the  commission  was  that  authority  should  be 
given  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  placed 
in  an  inviolable  permanent  fund,  for  in  their  present  status  the  lands 
are  being  sadly  neglected. 

(b)    AMOUNT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  lANDS. 

According  to  the  first  report  of  the  Arizona  land  commission  in 
1914,  the  8,103,680  acres  included  in  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36  which 
have  been  devoted  to  the  public  schools,  are  divided  as  follows : 

Acres. 

In  national  forests 1,397,357.59 

In  Indian  reservations 1,746.860.01 

In  other  reservations 76, 164. 11 

Unsurveyed  and  unreserved 3, 134, 555.  20 

Appropriated  by  United  States  entry,  subject  to  indem- 
nity         168, 707. 62 

In  place,  not  leased . 1, 184, 985. 52 

In  place,  under  lease  or  permit 395, 049. 95 

Total 8, 103,  680.  00 

When  the  1,580,035.46  acres  in  place  and  leased  or  not  leased  are 
classified  from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural,  woodland,  or  grazing 
usefulness,  it  was  found  that  there  were  303,333.62  acres  susceptible 
of  some  form  of  agricultural  development;  143,189.48  acres  had 
woodland  value;  and  1,549,980.02  acres  had  grazing  value.  It  was 
estimated  that  these  1,580,035.46  acres  were  worth  $6,266,505.79  and 
the  improvements  upon  them  (structures,  windmills,  tanks,  ditches, 
and  canals,  clearing  and  leveling,  fencing,  perennial  crops,  and  water 
rights)  were  worth  an  additional  $848,976.47,  making  a  total  of 
$7,115,482.26.  Prior  to  statehood  there  were  264,9931.34  acres  of 
school  lands  leased  under  806  leases,  and  at  the  rates  then  charged 
these  leases  brought  $16,397.39  per  year.  With  statehood  the  rental 
values  were  revived  and  standardized  at  prices  ranging  from  $20 
per  section  up  for  grazing  lands.  For  the  three  years  beginning 
March  16,  1912,  and  ending  with  March  15,  1915,  the  earnings  were : 
1912-13,  $22,465.36;  1913-14,  $32,148.48 ;  191^15,  $31,792.66;  1915-16, 
$35,852.14;  1916  (Jan.  1-July  1),  $40,349.12.  For  the  whole  period 
between  February  14,  1912,  and  March  15,  1915,  the  total  earnings 
were  $88,367.17,  of  which  there  had  been  paid  in  $43,547.51,  and 
there  was  then  due  $44,819.66. 
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Receipts  derived  from  the  lease  of  school  lands  in  earlier  years 
were: 

1899  (6  moDths  ending  June  30) , $897.73 

1899-1900 3,936. 04 

1900-1901 4, 121.  71 

1901-2 3, 576. 66 

1902  (6  months,  July  to  December) 1,726.27 

The  land  commission  also  gives  the  cash  receipts  and  the  earnings 
not  received  from  the  school  lands  under  the  Salt  River  project  for 
the  year  ending  March  16, 1915,  as  $13,241.10,  of  which  $1,422.39  had 
been  received  and  $11,818.71  had  not.  In  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  time  the  lands  under  the  Tempe  canal  had  earned  $1,999.97, 
of  which  $594  had  been  received  and  $1,405.97  was  still  due. 

(C)    IVATIONAL   F0BE8T    LANDS. 

As  already  pointed  out,  of  the  public  school  lands  as  much  as 
1,397,357.59  acres  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  forests. 
Under  the  enabling  act  the  title  to  these  lands  is  not  vested  in  the 
State,  but  they  are  administered  as  a  part  of  the  national  forest  to 
which  they  belong,  and  such  part  of  the  gross  income  of  the  forest  is 
paid  the  State  for  the  common-school  fund  as  the  school  land  included 
within  the  forest  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  forest.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  part  of  the  national  forests  belonging  to  the  State  makes  up 
about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  national  forest  area  in  the  State  and 
that  Federal  administration  is  more  successful  than  it  could  be  in 
State  hands. 

At  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Arizona  there  were  1,126  leases  of 
surveyed  and  unsurveyed  State  school  lands  in  the  national  forests, 
covering  456,073.94  acres,  at  a  rental  of  $20,048.74.  Of  these  leases 
there  were  canceled  320,  covering  191,080.60  acres,  and  leaving  806 
leases  covering  264,993.34  acres. 

The  leases  have  been  paying  in  the  last  few  years  as  follows  (for 
schools  only)  :^ 

From  June  20  to  June  30,  1910 $440. 50 

From  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911 16,285.68 

From  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912 27,737.71 

From  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913 36,226.65 

1913    (estimated) 40,000.00 

This  is  not  all  the  income  to  the  State  from  this  source,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  State  and  the  counties  receive  in  all  about  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  gross  receipts  from  the  national  forests  within  the 
State.  The  expenses  of  administration  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    The  gross  revenue  is  divided  as  follows:  25  per  cent  is 


^Figures  from  Report  of  Land  Commission,  1912-1Q14«  p.  68. 
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paid  to  the  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  forest  area  in  each  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  the  common  schools  and  roads;  10  per  cent  is  expended 
on  the  roads  within  the  forests  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  about  11  per  cent  is  paid  to  the  State  as  the  pro- 
portion to  which  the  school  fund  is  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the 
enabling  act 

The  total  undivided  forest,  school,  and  'road  fimd  in  the  last  five 
years  has  been :  ^ 

1911-12 $55.  385.  62 

1912-13 151. 039. 75 

1913-14  • 74, 659.  49 

1914-15 63, 398. 34 

1915-16 59, 807. 89 

id)    SCHOOL  LANDS  ON  INDLAN  BBSKBVATIONS. 

Of  the  public-school  lands  included  in  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36, 
the  sum  of  1,746,860.01  acres  is  included  in  Indian  reservations. 
About  24  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  whole  State  is  bound  up  in 
Indian  reservations,  and  of  this  amount  almost  exactly  one-tenth 
would  of  right  belong  to  the  schools.  The  school  lands  thus  in- 
cluded in  the  reservations  make  up  about  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  possessions.  The  largest  of  these  tracts  is  the  903,837.51  acres 
within  the  Navajo  Seservation,  and  the  smallest  the  560  acres  within 
the  Mojave  Reservation.  The  San  Carlos  Apaches  cover  177,920  acres 
and  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  (Fort  Apache)  almost  an  identical 
amount.  The  revised  statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  that 
when  such  school  lands  fall  within  the  limits  of  Indian  reservations 
the  State  may  either  select  other  lands  of  equal  value  or  it  may 
await  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title.  A  preliminary  survey  of 
these  lands  made  by  the  land  commission  of  the  State  brought  the 
conclusion  that  with  certain  exceptions  the  school  lands  within  the 
reservations  should  be  relinquished  and  indemnity  lands  taken  in 
their  place,  for  they  are  practically  all  desert.  This  was  regarded  as 
especially  true  of  the  Navajo  and  Moqui  lands,  which  contain 
1,177,945.09  acres,  and  which,  after  careful  investigation,  were  con- 
sidered as  practically  worthless.  With  reference  to  the  two  Apache 
reservations,  making  up  a  total  of  355,679.25  acres,  and  the  Kaibab 
and  Colorado  River  reservations  containing  41,267.65  acres,  it  was 
thought  best  for  the  State  to  await  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title,  for  the  Colorado  River  lands  are  susceptible  of  irrigation  either 
by  pumping  or  diversion,  while  portions  of  the  Apache  lands  are  well 
watered  and  susceptible  of  extensive  development. 

*  See  Reports   State  Treabnrer   for   1911-12  to   1915-10. 

*  See  Report  of  Land  Commlasion,  1912-1914,  p.  68. 
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Of  the  remaining  school  lands,  168,707.62  acres  are  appropriated 
by  United  States  entry,  and  so  subject  to  indemnity ;  76,164.11  acres 
are  reported  as  in  other  reservations,  and  3,134,555.20  acres  as  iin- 
surveyed  and  unreserved,  but  the  land  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  lands  when  available  will  average  quite  as  high  in  value 
as  those  now  in  place.  The  total  withdrawal  for  survey  up  to 
January  1,  1917,  amounted  to  4,846,145  acres. 

Although  the  public  schools  possess  some  very  valuable  tracts  of 
land,  like  the  25,000  acres  under  the  Salt  Siver  and  Yuma  Govern- 
ment projects  and  many  other  tracts  which  fall  within  well-settled 
and  well-developed  districts,  it  will  be  found  on  comparing  these 
lands  with  the  institutional  lands,  that  their  average  value  is  in 
general  low.  This  is  because  large  sections  fall  in  the  mountains 
and  in  localities  that  possess  no  advantages  or  possibilities  except 
for  grazing,  while  some  tracts  are  occasionally  totally  barren. 

n.  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  LANDS. 

It  is  now  possible  to  turn  from  the  public-school  lands  to  the  insti- 
tutional lands.  The  amount  of  these  lands,  and  the  definite  purpose 
to  which  each  allotment  has  been  assigned,  has  been  considered 
already.* 

It  remains  only  to  review  briefly  the  progress  made  in  selecting 
these  lands  from  the  public  domain.  The  lands  granted  the  State 
for  institutions  by  the  enabling  act  amounted  to  2,350,000  acres,  and 
by  the  terms  of  the  act  they  were  to  be  selected  by  a  commission 
composed  of  the  governor,  the  surveyor  general,  or  some  other  per- 
son acting  with  the  authority  of  that  oflScer,  and  the  attorney 
general.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  the  chairman  of  the 
State  land  commission  has  performed  the  duties  of  the  surveyor 
general.  Up  to  December  1,  1914,  the  date  of  his  first  report, 
formal  selection  had  been  made  of  636,661.16  acres,  of  which  patents 
for  289,358.12  acres  had  been  issued,  while  an  additional  amount 
of  3,993,235  acres  had  been  withdrawn  from  settlement  for  survey 
and  selection,  so  that  in  all  the  commission  has  initiated  the  State's 
claim  on  a  total  of  4,629,896.16  acres.  With  the  selection  of  these 
institutional  lands  goes  also  the  selection  of  indemnity  public-school 
lands,  "to  reimburse  the  common-school  grant  for  such  portions 
of  the  place  lands  granted  for  that  purpose  as  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  alienated  by  settlers  prior  to  the  survey  of  the  land  or 
prior  to  the  rights  of  the  State  accruing."  On  December  1,  1914, 
there  had  been  thus  alienated  168,707.62  acres,  "and  this  amount, 
as  the  public  land  surveys  go  forward,  will  increase." 

In  selecting  these  institutional  lands  and  withdrawing  them  from 
survey  the  principle  has  been  followed  that  they  should  have  either  a 

*Ch.  8,  p.  88. 
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present  or  a  prospective  agricultural  value.  This  has  been  done  on 
the  theory  that  (1)  the  lands  susceptible  of  cultivation  or  of  reclama- 
tion by  any  method  will  ultimately  be  the  most  valuable,  and  (2)  that 
the  reservation  of  lands  "  at  present  fit  only  for  grazing,  but  possess- 
ing the  elements  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  economic  usefulness, 
spells  the  highest  type  of  true  conservation  and  the  insurance  of 
steady  and  sane  development."  In  accord  with  these  ideas,  out  of  the 
636,661.16  acres  selected  and  patents  to  which  have  been  asked,  it  is 
estimated  that  618,891.89  acres  "  are  susceptible  of  some  form  of  agri- 
cultural development,"  that  578,193.16  acres  have  a  grazing  value, 
and  that  8,744.61  acres  have  a  woodland  value.  The  lands  selected  lie 
mostly  in  Cochise,  Graham,  Maricopa,  Pima,  Pinal,  Yavapai,  and 
Yuma  Counties,  and  out  of  the  2,350,000  acres  given,  there  are  yet 
to  be  selected  1,713,339.65  acres.^  None  have  been  located  in  Gila, 
Greenlee,  or  Santa  Cruz  Counties. 

Of  all  the  institutions  thus  favored  with  public  lands,  the  miners' 
hospital  and  the  military  institutions  have  alone  to  date  located 
practically  aU  their  lands. 

Under  the  congressional  act  of  February  18,  1881,  72  sections  of 
land  were  given  to  the  Territory  "  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  uni- 
versity." In  1882  Hon.  Moses  Hazeltine  Sherman,  then  Territorial 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  filed  on  45,678.68  acres  of  land 
in  Coconino  County  and  now  embraced  in  the  Coconino  and  Tusayan 
National  Forests.  Of  these  lands  36,890.14  acres  were  approved  in 
1890.  In  1904  a  further  grant  of  320  acres  for  a  desert  laboratory 
was  selected  near  Tucson.  The  university  therefore  has  37,210.14 
acres,  and  there  is  a  balance  of  8,869.86  acres  still  to  be  selected.  The 
land  already  patented  embraces  58^  sections ;  some  3,596.24  acres  are 
suitable  in  some  measure  for  agricultural  purposes;  the  entire  area  is 
most  excellent  for  grazing  but  "  by  far  the  greatest  value  of  the  land 
lies  in  its  magnificent  stand  of  western  yellow  pine,"  estimated  on 
February  1,  1913,  as  amounting  to  300,000,000  feet  of  merchantable 
lumber  for  the  entire  area.  The  university  lands,  as  well  as  school 
and  institutional  lands,  are  administered  by  the  land  commission. 

The  land  commission  gives  in  its  first  report  (p.  165)  the  total 
amount  of  receipts  from  State  lands  for  schools,  February  14,  1912, 
to  November  30, 1915,  as  school  lands,  $131,633.85 ;  university  lands, 
$61,740.66. 

The  land  commission  discusses  also  the  necessity  of  a  flexible  land 
policy.    It  advocates — 

a  poUcy  of  land  efficiency,  elimination  of  energy  and  money  waste,  clear  un- 
derstanding and  hearty  cooperation  between  Government  and  citizen.     The 

^  The  total  number  of  acres  granted  on  this  account  up  to  Jan.  1,  1917»  was  707,857.16. 
The  amount  "  awaiting  approval  "  by  the  Land  Office  was  1,308,505.20  acres,  and  there 
then  remained  to  be  selected  a  total  of  334,137.64  acres. 
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plan  includes  classification,  demonstration,  and  in  necessary  cases  reclamation, 
directly  by  the  State  or  by  cooperation  with  private  individuals  or  with  the 
Federal  Government  Classification  should  be  scientific  and  thorough.  •  ♦  • 
Demonstration  would  prove  an  invaluable  chart  for  prospective  purchaserSw 
*  *  *  Reclamation  Is  essential  if  the  highest  efficiency  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Arizona's  so-called  desert  acres  is  to  be  realized,  and  if  the  cry 
for  population  is  to  be  adequately  answered. 

The  first  land  commission  report  urges  also  "  the  necessity  existing 
for  the  establishment,  by  law,  of  separate  funds  corresponding  to 
the  different  purposes  for  which  lands,  granted  or  confirmed  by  the 
enabling  act,  are  being  administered  by  the  commission."  ^ 

III.   THE  LAND  LAW  OF    1916. 

The  State  land  commission  of  Arizona  created  by  act  of  May  20, 
1912  (ch.  93),  was  by  that  act  given  a  lease  of  life  extending  to  the 
end  of  the  legislative  session  of  1915.    It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  reestablish  the  commission  by  a  new  act.     This  was  done  by 
chapter  6,  second  special  session,  approved  on  June  26,  1915.*     This 
act  provided  for  a  State  land  department  and  created  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  State  lands  to  carry  out  the  provision  of  tne  act. 
The  State  land  department  is  composed  of  a  body  of  five,  made  up 
of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general.  State  treas- 
urer, and  State  auditor.    They  were  to  appoint  the  State  land  com- 
missioner and  were  to  sell  or  lease  lands.    The  commissioner  was  in 
charge  of  all  State  lands  except  such  as  are  under  the  specific  use 
and  control  of  State  institutions.     He  and  his  assistants  were  re- 
quired to  give  bond  and  make  a  semiannual  report.    The  governor, 
the  land  commissioner,  and  the  attorney  general  were  constituted 
a  board  to  make  selections  of  lands  and  perform  other  duties  per- 
taining to  securing  titles.   This  board  reproduces  the  old  board  created 
by  the  act  of  1912  and  to  whom  the  executive  work  of  the  State  land 
commission  was  then  intrusted.    Lands  were  to  be  classified  as  agri- 
cultural, grazing,  timber,  etc.    They  were  to  be  appraised,  and  own- 
ers were  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  improvements.    Lands  might 
be  leased  for  not  more  than  five  years;  not  more  than  160  acres  of 
agricultural  land  or  640  acres  grazing  land  to  one  person,  association, 
or  corporation.    Grazing  lands  were  to  be  leased  for  not  less  than  3 
cents  per  acre  and  agricultural  lands  for  not  less  than  2J  per  cent 
of  their  estimated  value.    Leases  reserved  to  the  State  oil,  gas,  coal, 

^Thls  discussion  of  the  public  lands  in  Arlsona  granted  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  use  of  schools  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  State  land  commission  of  Arixoni 
for  the  period  between  June  6,  1912  (the  date  of  its  organization  under  the  law  of 
May  20,  1912),  and  Dec.  1,  1914.  This  report  contains  a  detailed  discussion  and  review 
of  the  whole  subject  as  relating  to  Arizona  and  presents  both  an  interesting  and  valnable 
study  of  the  subject.  The  first  three  biennial  reports  for  July  1,  1916,  to  Dec.  81« 
1916,  have  been  consulted  also. 

>See  acts,  second  special  session,  1916,  pp.  18-67. 
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ore,  minerals,  fertilizers,  and  fossils.  Lessees  who  did  not  renew 
leases  might  remove  their  improvements  or  sell  them  to  the  new  lessee 
or  purchaser. 

State  lands  in  general  are  subject  to  appraisement  and  sale. 
Those  containing  minerals  or  oil  or  adjacent  to  such  lands  in  private 
lands  are  withheld  from  sale.  The  commissioner  might  sell  with- 
out application,  but  total  yearly  sales  were  limited  to  200,000  acre^, 
and  this  amount  was  not  to  include  more  than  320  acres  of  lands 
susceptible  of  immediate  cultivation,  except  irrigable  lands.  The 
minimum  price  of  such  lands  was  $3  per  acre  and  of  lands  in  ir- 
rigation projects  not  less  than  $25  per  acre.  The  terms  of  sale  were 
1  per  cent  of  purchase  price  when  the  successful  bidder  was  an- 
nounced ;  4  per  cent  on  delivery  of  certificate  of  sale ;  the  remainder 
in  38  annual  payments  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  purchaser 
might  discharge  the  whole  debt  at  any  time  by  paying  interest  in 
advance  for  six  months.  If  the  purchaser  failed  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  when  due,  the  certificate  of  purchase  was  to  be  for- 
feited. 

In  accord  with  the  directions  of  the  constitution  the  act  of  1915 
created  15  special  funds  to  receive  the  moneys  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands.  These  funds  are  as  follows:  (a)  Permanent 
school  fund; (6)  university  land  fund;  (c)  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  buildings  fund;  {d)  penitentiary  land  fund;  {e)  asylum  for 
the  insane  land  fund;  (/)  schools  and  asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumo, 
and  blind  land  fund;  (g)  miners'  hospital  for  disabled  miners'  land 
fund;  (h)  normal  school  land  fund;  (i)  State  charitable,  penal,  and 
reformatory  institutions  land  fund;  (;)  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  land  fund;  (k)  school  of  mines  land  fund;  (Z)  military  in- 
stitutes land  fund;  (m)  county  bonds  land  fund;  (n)  State  land  ad- 
ministrative land  fund;  (o)  State  land  classification  and  appraise- 
ment fund.  Of  these  funds  perhaps  all  except  those  numbered  c*, 
d^  Cj  and  g  bore  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  subject  of  public 
education. 

The  State  treasurer  was  directed  to  invest  the  money  belonging 
to  any  of  these  permanent  funds  in  United  States  bonds,  Arizona 
bonds,  or  in  bonds  of  the  counties,  municipalities,  and  school  districts 
of  the  State,  or  in  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  new  law  increases  the  power  of  the  land 
department.  It  is  now  authorized  to  lease  mineral  lands ;  to  conduct 
investigations  and  experiments  to  determine  which  lands  are  suH- 
able  for  agriculture,  which  may  be  made  so  by  the  development  of 
water,  and  which  are  suitable  for  grazing  purposes  only.  It  also  has 
power  to  make  and  file  water  locations  and  appropriations,  reservoir, 
dam,  and  power  sites ;  to  control  and  dispose  of  stone  and  gravel  and 
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other  land  products.  The  receipts  of  the  land  commission  are  now 
assigned  to  the  proper  fund  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  were 
created  by  the  act  of  1915.    The  permanent  school  fund  received:* 

July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1915 $36, 805. 73 

Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1916 53, 542.  39 

July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1916 137, 741. 67 

The  institutions  land  funds  were:* 

Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1916 $6, 124. 65 

July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1916 18.961.35 

After  the  selection  and  patenting  of  the  school  and  institutional 
lands,  the  most  important  duties  of  the  land  department  are  those 
connected  with  the  appraising,  leading,  and  selling  of  these  lands  to 
settlers.  The  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  In  the  first  half  year 
of  administration  under  the  present  law,  the  period  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1915,  the  total  applications  for  all  counties  were  604, 
covering  249,350.01  acres.  The  total  number  of  applications  for  these 
lands  from  the  date  of  statehood,  February  14,  1912,  to  December  31, 
1916,  was  15,939,  of  which  8,592  applications  or  more  than  half  were 
received  in  the  six  months  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1916. 
During  this  same  six  months'  period  a  total  of  648,500  acres  were  se- 
lected by  the  State,  and  there  were  still  to  be  selected  by  the  terms 
of  the  enabling  act  a  balance  of  200,000  acres  of  institutional  lands. 

^See    State    treasurer'g   reports. 
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When  a  general  view  of  the  history  and  growth  of  the  public 
school  movement  in  Arizona  is  undertaken,  it  is  easily  possible  to 
comprehend  the  steady,  if  uneven,  development  in  the  course  of  the 
same.  In  the  first  place  the  Territory  did  not  receive  its  preliminary 
organization  until  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  therefore  the 
heir  of  all  that  had  been  said  or  done  or  thought  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  the  older  States.  In  the  next  place  the  first  American 
settlers  oame  from  States  in  which  the  public  system  was  already 
more  or  less  developed,  and  in  seeking  for  a  basis  of  action  in  their 
new  surroundings  they  naturally  turned  to  the  experience  they  had 
had  in  their  earlier  homes ;  and  finally  their  proposed  new  organiza- 
tion was  to  meet  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  its  path,  for  the  Indians, 
averse  to  all  civilization,  had  to  be  subdued  first  of  all  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  Mexicans,  although  reared  under  the  theory  of  church 
schools  only,  and  in  general  favorable  to  that  view  so  far  as  they 
had  any  intelligent  opinions,  only  for  a  brief  interval  presented  any 
serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  public  education.  Lastly,  the 
Territory  was  practically  wanting  in  schools  of  any  sort,  so  that 
there  was  little  or  no  resistance  from  other  interests.  There  were  no 
private  or  Protestant  church  schools.  Such  Catholic  schools  as 
existed  were  devoted  largely  to  the  education  of  Mexican  and  Indian 
children,  and  were  separated  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  field  to 
which  public-school  workers  were  mainly  devoting  themselves.  It  is 
therefore  substantially  true  to  say  that  the  first  advocates  of  the 
public  school  found  a  field  without  previous  claimants,  clear  of  ob- 
stacles, fallow  for  cultivation,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  the  more 
intelligent  population  in  direct  sympathy  with  its  purpose. 

This  was  the  situation  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Territory. 
Fortunately,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  organization  knew  their  duties 
and  met  its  requirements  like  men.  The  Howell  code,  drawn  up 
before  the  meeting  of  the  first  legislature,  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  school  system  which  was  unquestioningly  accepted  as  its 
rule  of  action  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

As  soon  as  practicable  the  legislature  turned  to  the  subject  of 
school  legislation.  As  early  as  1867  they  passed  their  first  school 
law.  This  was  amended,  improved,  and  reenacted  in  1868.  It 
provided  for  a  system  of  schools  based  on  the  idea  that  local  taxation 
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should  aIon#^  be  responidble  for  the  support  of  the  teschinc  fn 
This  irlea  was  an  error.  The  popnlation  was  weak  and  3catter?d: 
the  lorral  wealth  was  small ;  the  property  hojders  were  not  aocaaocBei 
to  taxe$$  for  local  school  purposes;  and  as  the  TerritxHrr  as  soch  did 
nothing,  the  laws  of  1S67  and  1868  acoompli^ed  little:  not  m^^fe 
than  one  or  two  schorils  were  organized,  and  these  did  little  or 
nothing  in  serving  as  centers  from  which  the  light  of  edccation 
might  penetrate  primeval  darkness.  The  law  of  1868  reoognixed. 
however,  the  nece^ty  of  local  supervision,  also  a  certain  neceasair 
oniformity  in  the  textbooks  and  the  certification  of  teachers,  bat  tli^ 
law  likewise  failed  to  accomplish  its  pnrpose;  schools  remained  a 
purely  local  matter,  and  the  subject  of  education  slept  till  the  coining 
of  a  new  governor. 

The  new  governor  appeared  in  1869.    He  was  Anson  P.  K.  Saf- 
ford,  and  from  California  came  this  new  Moses,  destined  to  kad 
Arizona  from  darkness  to  educational  li^t.    To  him  it  was  given 
to  win  for  himself  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Public  Schools.    W 
does  he  deserve  the  title.     He  found  them  a  pleasing  theory: 
left  them  a  thriving  reality.     Since  his  day  the  question  of  th 
final  triumph  over  all  obstacles  has  not  been  an  article  of  faith 
one  of  fact,  demonstrated  by  tangible  evidence.    It  is  a  long  stor«, 
this  long,  stem  fight  against  the  indifference  of  ignorance  and  the 
opposition  of  a  small  body  of  men  who  sought  to  weaken  school 
progress  by  dividing  school  funds. 

In  1871  a  new  school  bill,  based  on  the  California  school  law, 
was  introduced  and  passed  and  has  been  the  basis  of  practically 
all  school  legislation  since  that  time.  But  the  school  act  of  1871 
was  not  obtained  without  effort.  The  earlier  school  laws  had  failed 
to  accomplish  their  purpose,  while  the  Apaches  had  been  far  too 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  settlements.  They  had  waged 
almost  ceaseless  warfare  since  the  organization  of  the  Territory. 
Many  citizens  had  been  slain,  many 'ranches  and  settlements  broken 
up.  The  legislators  were  more  or  less  demoralized,  and  to  the  gov- 
ernor's urging  that  the  bill  be  passed  they  asked  "What's  the  use?" 
But  the  governor  was  insistent;  he  called  to  his  aid  Estevan  Ochoa, 
the  leading  Mexican  in  the  Territory,  and  to  the  objection  that 
the  Apaches  were  overrunning  the  country  pointed  out  that  they 
would  in  time  be  subdued  and  without  schools  the  settlers  would 
themselves  soon  be  as  unfit  for  self-government  as  the  Apaches. 

The  bill  did  not  become  a  law  till  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and 
then  with  most  of  the  revenue  stricken  out.  But  the  new  law  had 
features  which  redeemed  it  from  the  weakness  of  the  earlier  acts 
and  made  it  a  basis  of  future  activity.  It  provided  for  a  Terri- 
torial superintendent  of  schools,  but  as  money  was  scarce  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  governor  great,  the  duties  of  the  new  office  were 
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attached  to  that  of  the  governor  without  extra  pay  further  than  an 
allowance  for  traveling  expenses.  It  thus  provided  for  Territorial 
supervision,  levied  a  compulsory  Territorial  tax  of  10  cents  on  the 
hundred  for  school  purposes,  and  also  ordered  a  county  tax  of  50 
cents  on  the  hundred.  In  these  taxes  the  legislature  recognized  the 
public-school  system  as  one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  a  modem 
State  and  provided  for  its  support  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  methods  as  other  State  activities.  Then  and  there  the  ques- 
tion of  public  support  for  public  schools  was  settled  for  all  time. 
Only  once  in  the  history  of  tiie  Territory  was  this  theory  challenged 
and  then  in  vain. 

From  the  time  that  the  bill  of  1871  became  a  law  GK>v.  Safford  was 
its  most  persistent  advocate.  Up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Territory,  into  every  county,  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places 
he  went,  seeking  to  arouse  and  encourage  the  scattered  settlements 
to  provide  for  and  organize  schools.  Advice,  direction,  suggestion, 
^  -^p,  correction,  enthusiasm,  and  courage  were  poured  out  like  water 
^•*  a  thirsty  land;  everywhere  and  always  did  this  devoted  mis- 
<-: 'Qary  preach  the  new  gospel.  Not  only  did  he  visit  the  older  and 
"  're  secure  sections  but  also  the  new  settlements  where  the  blood 
'  '  Apache  victims  was  stiU  fresh  on  the  ground.  Up  and  down 
through  this  sun-kissed  land,  across  swollen  streams  or  up  their  dry 
beds,  over  sandy  deserts,  through  naked  and  forbidding  moimtains, 
risking  encounters  with  wild  animals  and  wilder  men,  passed  this 
modem  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  this  apostle  of  modem 
democracy,  preaching  always  in  season  and  out  of  season  the  new 
doctrine  of  educational  salvation.  Always  abounding  in  the  work 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  do,  Gov.  Safford  won  over  suspicion  and 
overcame  opposition.  He  brought  a  principal  to  Prescott  from 
Vermont;  he  brought  teachers  to  Tucson  from  California.  He  came, 
he  saw,  he  conquered.  Only  once  did  the  opposition  seriously 
threaten  his  plans;  this  was  in  1875  when  it  was  proposed  to  give 
to  religious  organizations  their  share  of  the  public  funds  for  pa- 
rochial schools.  But  the  sober  sense  of  the  people  asserted  itself; 
the  proposed  plan  was  rejected,  and  the  public  schools  went  on 
secure  in  their  new  freedom. 

The  result  of  the  enthusiastic  work  of  the  governor  was  that  the 
public  schools  began  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  public  consciousness. 
They  took  deep  root  in  the  soil  of  public  confidence  which  he  had  so 
carefully  prepared.  They  grew  and  developed.  They  prospered  and 
increased  year  by  year.  The  years  1874r-75  and  1875-76  seem  to  rep- 
resent the  high-water  mark  for  the  period  of  Gov.  Safford's  activities. 
In  1876-77  a  decline  set  in,  for  in  April  of  the  latter  year  he  resigned 
the  governorship  because  of  impaired  health. 
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The  unfavorable  reaction  of  that  year  is  clearly  shown  in  the  ^'«'; 
able  statistics,  but  the  schools  had  made  a  good  start,  the 
already  attained  soon  carried  them  over  this  handicap  and  there 
a  substantial  increase  in  1877-78  in  the  total  enrollment, 
tendance,  and  total  income,  and  this  last  item  permitted  an  inc 
expenditures.    The  number  of  teachers  increased,  but  there  w^ts 
shortening  of  the  school  term,  and  owing  to  a  general  fall  of  pricg^s 
decrease  in  teachers'  wages.    It  may  be  said  therefore  that  the 
drawal  of  Gov.  Safford  from  school  leadership  did  not  have  the 
manent  effects  that  might  have  been  expected.    He  had  builded 
well  that  his  removal  caused  only  a  temporary  reaction,  and  it 
the  legislature  to  the  desirability  of  putting  the  schools  under  a  s 
arate  officer.    This  was  done  by  the  act  of  February  14,  1879,  but 
salary  was  attached  to  the  office  other  than  the  $500  per  annum  for- 
merly allowed  the  governor  for  expenses. 

Gov.  Fremont  commissioned  Moses  H.  Sherman,  then  principal  of 
the  Prescott  schools,  to  take  over  the  schools  of  the  whole  Territory  ia 
addition  to  his  other  school  duties  as  superintendent  at  Prescott   It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  Sherman  did  much  more  than  attend 
to  the  clerical  duties  of  the  office.    The  organization  of  the  schoob. 
the  evolution  of  a  course  of  study,  the  perfecting  and  settling  on  a 
series  of  textbooks  to  be  used  throughout  the  Territory,  the  codifict- 
tion  and  coordination  of  the  school  laws,  the  revising  and  defining 
the  duties  of  county  school  officers,  the  organization  of  county  insti- 
tutes, the  readjustment  of  county  and  Territorial  school  taxes,  the 
proper  apportionment  of  school  funds,  the  recognition  and  granting 
of  diplomas,  the  certification  of  teachers,  were  all  matters  which  were 
left  in  the  main  by  Supt.  Sherman  to  his  official  successors.    To  Supts. 
Horton  and  Long  is  due  the  chief  credit  of  taking  the  disjointed,  dis- 
connected, unorganized,  and  never  articulated  elements  of  a  Terri- 
torial system  and  uniting  them  into  a  single  whole.    This  work  was 
largely  accomplished  in  the  administrations  running  from  1883  to 
1887. 

But  while  the  decade  of  the  eighties  saw  the  first  organization  of 
the  schools  into  a  Territorial  system  started  on  its  way,  the  same 
decade  and  the  next  witnessed  the  bitter  factional  fights  that  were 
growing  out  of  the  general  educational  situation  of  Territorial 
affairs.  The  Territory  was  naturally  Democratic  in  politics.  The 
Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  Republican,  and  its  appointees,  the  Territorial  governor 
and  superintendent,  were  of  the  same  political  faith.  There  was 
therefore  constant  friction  between  the  people  and  the  administra- 
tion. This  resulted  in  serious  limitations  on  the  superintendent's  au- 
thority ;  he  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  clerk ;  once  they  refused 
to  confirm  a  superintendent  because  refusal  to  confirm  made  it  pes- 
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orf  stin  ;  sible  for  his  successor  to  be  a  member  of  the  administration  majority ; 

^-      in  another  case  the  salary  of  the  regularly  appointed  superintendent 

,j    ^  was  cut  more  than  in  half  by  the  legislature  to  force  him  to  resign; 

■    ,    while  in  other  cases  men  were  forced  out  of  positions  in  the  normal 

,  ,  ^  school  simply  because  they  were  not  members  of  the  right  political 

f  group,  and  these  are  only  the  worst  phases  of  a  struggle  which  was 

kept  up  for  more  than  a  decade,  which  penetrated  to  the  very  ex- 

,.  ,^  ^  termities  of  the  system  and  affected  seriously  the  work  of  the  period, 

ud  DOT  ii  rj^^  greatest  harm  was  done  between  1887  and  1899.  Before  that 
.  date  this  spirit  had  manifested  itself  but  little;  after  that  time  the 
'^*"    people  came  to  realize  the  harm  that  was  coming  to  themselves  from 

cnoofcr    ^jg  unhappy  mixture  of  politics  and  education,  and  a  working  basis 

'y^**'     of  forbearance  was  attained,  and  the  schools  entered  on  a  period  of 

^^^    more  harmonious  development. 

The  close  of  the  century  marks  also  a  realization  of  the  necessity 
for  fewer  administrative  changes,  more  uniformity  in  development, 
and  greater  continuity  of  ideals.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  especially  since  the  attainment  of  statehood,  the  system  has 
been  more  and  more  in  the  way  of  realizing  this  desirable  situation. 
Superintendents  have  therefore  been  better  able  to  evolve  their  plans 
and  carry  them  into  execution,  the  schools  have  been  less  handicapped 
by  failure  to  follow  out  plans  when  once  undertaken.  Since  admis- 
sion to  statehood  and  the  recognition  of  the  school  superintendency 
as  an  elective  office,  the  conflict  between  political  parties  which  ap- 
peared often  in  Territorial  days  has  disappeared. 

The  question  of  school  funds  has  always  been  less  of  a  problem  in 
Arizona  than  in  most  States.  The  schools  have  usually  been  able  to 
command  all  the  funds  needed  for  their  normal  development.  In 
the  past  it  has  even  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  taxes  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  more  funds  than  could  be  used,  but  other  prob- 
lems, that  of  distance,  for  instance,  is  ever  present  and  will  be  for 
very  many  years  to  come,  for  there  are  still  many  stretches  of  wild 
waste  separating  one  community  from  another,  and  many  small 
mining  camps  and  isolated  ranches  must  suffer  for  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities for  education  that  does  not  apply  to  the  larger  centers.  It 
is  the  old  trouble  which  has  always  been  a  bugbear  to  scattered  com- 
munities in  thinly  settled  States.  Arizona  is  liberal  in  her  provisions 
for  the  small  community,  recognizing  it  if  there  are  as  many  as  eight 
pupils,  but  there  are  still  localities  with  a  few  pupils  only,  who  do 
not  as  yet  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State. 

Since  the  State  has  come  into  the  administration  of  her  public- 
school  lands  this  great  estate  is  being  taken  over  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
selected  and  surveyed.  The  State  is  making  wise  provisions  for  its 
sale,  fixing  minimum  prices  for  the  same,  and  the  sales  seem  to  be 
conducted  with  a  minimum  of  irregularity.    The  income  from  this 
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souroe  is  increasing  fxx>m  year  to  year  and  bids  fair  in  the  futore  to 
become  in  itself  so  important  that  it  will  go  far  toward  wnLJtitjiifiiwg 
the  school  system. 

The  trend  of  progress  may  be  shown  by  statistics  from  1880  to 
date,  which  in  the  case  of  this  State  cover  practically  the  whole  field 
of  its  history. 

Comparative  table  of  UHteraey. 


1880. 
1880. 
1800. 
1810. 


nUUnUs  10  yma  of  ■§•  and  ot«. 


.^.^r^,^ 


Num- 
ber. 


1,226 
2,056 
3,08« 
8,776 


cmA. 


Nam- 

IMT. 


8.1 
7.8 
6.2 
4.2 


3,  dW 

6,800 

7,552 

13,7S8 


Per 

OODt. 


M«cn>> 


All 


Nmip 
ber. 


26.8 
42.2 
35.3 
31.6 


1 1,018 
245 
211 
122 


Per 

oaot. 


Num- 
ber. 


23.7 

19.2 

12.7 

7.2 


I 


5,842 
10,785 
27,307 
32,863 


17.7 
10.5 
28.0 

ao.9 


nutwitfli 

10  to  20 
of 


Nnm- 
ber. 


1. 
«2,C21 

6,343 

7,146 


24.7 
34.1 
22.0 
18.0 


IM 


Colored  pereoDi";  no  meotion  of  Chinese  or  others. 


'Estimated. 


These  tables  when  interpreted  mean  that  there  was  an  a1> 
increase  in  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  State  at  each  census 
1880  to  1910,  inclusive;  that  this  increase  was  nearly  13  per 
when  measured  in  per  cents,  and  in  actual  numbers  was  21,465 
greater  in  1900  than  in  1890;  that  only  in  the  decade  beginning  with 
1900  did  the  Territory  recover  its  equilibrium,  for  in  1910  the  total 
illiteracy  had  been  reduced  by  8.1  per  cent,  but  the  per  cent  is  still 
greater  than  in  1880  and  the  State  yet  has  a  great  work  before  it 

That  while  the  number  of  white  illiterates  is  now  three  times  as 
great  as  in  1880,  in  percentage  it  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  as 
great;  that  while  the  number  of  illiterate  foreigners  was  greater  in 
1910  than  in  1880  by  10,259,  in  per  cents  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1880  and  is  11  per  cent  less  than  1890;  that  Negro 
illiterates  have  decreased  steadily  both  in  number  and  per  cents; 
that  while  the  number  of  illiterates  between  10  and  20  years  of  age 
has  increased  from  1,659  to  74^6,  the  per  cent  has  decreased  from 
24.7  to  18  per  cent. 

While  these  figures  taken  by  themselves  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  some  respects  the  State  is  doing  little  more  than  holding  its 
own,  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  1900  and  1910  are  compared  the 
progress  of  the  last  decade  becomes  clearly  visible,  and  most  of  the 
best  work  of  the  State  has  even  been  done  since  the  last  census  was 
taken.  The  progress  of  the  young  State,  as  compared  with  the 
Territorial  period,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

With  the  better  articulation  that  has  obtained  in  recent  years 
the  educational  institutions  have  developed  rapidly,  and  the  normal 
schools  and  university  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  supply  the  State 
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demand  for  teachers,  although  at  present  the  laws  in  force  discourage 
the  young  teacher  from  beginning  work  in  his  home  State.  Educa- 
tional journalism  is  behind,  due  undoubtedly  to  lack  of  support,  this 
coming  in  turn  from  lack  of  teachers  and  the  scarcity  of  persons 
interested  in  educational  problems.  The  State  has  not  yet  grown 
beyond  the  stage  of  physical  necessities  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
mere  accumulation  of  wealth  on  the  other,  but  the  basis  of  the 
centralization  and  expression  of  school  thought  has  been  laid  in  the 
teachers'  county  institutes  and  th^  Teachers'  State  Association. 
With  all  the  money  needed,  the  State  still  awaits  the  increase  in 
personnel  which  is  as  necessary  as  material.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
troubles  in  Arizona  has  always  been  that  the  pupils  increased  faster 
than  the  accommodations.  For  this  reason  it  was  ofttimes  impos- 
sible to  enforce  the  compulsory  attendance  laws.  Schoolhouses, 
although  built  by  bond  issues  more  often  than  by  taxes,  at  this 
period  were  often  inadequate. 

In  recent  years  commendable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
centralization.  The  examination  of  teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  superintendent.  He  mails  the  questions  for  the  formal 
teachers'  examinations  to  the  county  superintendents,  who  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  educational  clerks  set  the  examination.  The 
papers  are  then  read  and  graded  in  the  superintendent's  office  and 
to  each  teacher  is  guaranteed  equality  of  treatment  and  of  marking. 
The  offices  of  county  judge  of  probate  and  county  superintendent 
have  been  entirely  separated  by  law,  and  salaries  assigned  in  pro- 
portion to  services  rendered. 

The  State  board  of  education  is  the  authority  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  educational  affairs.  The  State  superintendent 
takes  his  orders  from  this  board  and  is  its  executive  officer. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  in  Arizona  have  always  been  rela- 
tively high,  and  in  the  last  20  years  the  enrollment  has  never  been 
less  than  11  per  cent  (1913-14)  of  the  school  population  and  has 
been  as  high  as  86  per  cent  (1910-11).  During  the  same  period  the 
per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  average  attendance  has  risen  from  59 
(1898-99)  to  78.5  per  cent  in  1915-16,  and  the  per  cent  of  school 
population  in  average  attendance  has  gone  from  41.6  per  cent  in 
1901-2  to  56.1  per  cent  in  1915-16.^  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  this 
attendance  is  on  a  basis  of  the  total  school  population  between  6  and 
21  years  of  age  and  makes  no  allowance  for  pupils  in  private  schools. 
This  increase  in  attendance  is  not  at  any  uniform  rate,  but  when  one 
period  is  compared  with  another  it  becomes  very  marked. 

^  Tb0  Bureau  of  Bducatioii  Aguita  out  that  the  average  daUy  attendance  of  aU  pnpUs 
between  5  and  18  yeara  waa  in  191ft-14  as  much  as  74.2  per  cent  for  the  whole  United 
States.  On  the  same  basis  Arlsona  was  glyen  an  attendance  of  07.5  per  cent.  When 
the  three  years  above  18  are  Included,  the  attendance  average  would  naturally  bs 
lower. 
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I       I   '^    w. 


The  flUmdardization  of  schools  is  bem^  adTmneed  and 
are  bein^  erected,  larger  and  better  than  those  of  earlier  dccadeig  and 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  Industrial  and  Tocational  edu- 
cation is  recrjgnized  and  provided  for  in  special  institutions,  in  the 
aniversity,  the  normal  schools,  and  also  in  the  high  schoolsL  The 
State,  after  a  long  preliminary  period  in  which  nniformity  of  text- 
books was  provided  by  law  bnt  not  always  enforced  in  practiee,  has 
eome  to  realize  the  desirability  of  providing  all  books  at  State  ex- 
pense, and  a  pension  system  is'  being  tried.  Many  of  these  Hnes  of 
endeavor  are  still  in  the  triBl  period,  hot  they  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  timea 

As  yet  there  has  not  been  attained  in  Arizona  the  oentralizati<» 
needed  to  place  on  the  State  department  of  education  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  equal  op[x>rtunities.    As  recently  pointed  out  by 
the  survey  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  the  board 
itself  should  be  reorganized  and  its  power  increased;  all  pdf?HcR 
should  be  eliminated  in  both  county  and  State  affairs;  the  power-    - 
the  county  board  should  be  increased  also  with  a  reorganizatio 
the  methods  of  apportionment  and  an  extension  of  expert  supervi 
of  rural  schools. 

When  these  and  similar  measures  have  been  carried  out  there  will 
not  be  lacking  the  centralized  administration  necessary  to  attain 
State-wide  progress  "  without  unnecessary  delay  and  expense." 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTIC&-I87a-I91«. 

Tabme  1. — fichool  population,  teachers,  property,  and  9chooi  year. 


I«70.... 

ifm-n. 

1K73-74, 
1W4-76. 
lK75-7ft. 
lK7«^-77, 
1877-78, 
l«78-79. 

1KH0-«1. 

1881-K2. 

1882-K). 

]8I»-R4. 

1884-K5 

im6-HA 

JWW-87 

1887-88 

1888>80 

188»-90 

1890-01 

1801-02. 


Yean. 


School 


1,92^ 
l,6fiO 
2,584 
2,508 
2,956 


3,080 

5,201 

7,148 

0,571 

10,283 

0,376 

0,376 

10,210 

10,210 

10,303 

10,303 

12,588 

12,076 

13,874 

14,710 


Tetcben. 


11 

14 

21 

31 

37 

51 

101 

102 

126 

08 

143 

131 

ISO 

175 

101 

100 

240 


Schools.* 


11 

14 

21 

28 

28 

51 

101 

148 

08 

104 

121 

W7 

150 

160 

184 

107 

210 

237 

251 


Monthly 
salary. 


•  sioaoo 
loaoo 
iiaoo 
loaoo 

91.00 
74.00 
83.00 
84.00 


75l00 
SSuOO 
86.00 
TSlOO 
81.00 
80.00 
79.00 
77.00 


Da 


^aysin 

school 


im 

190 


190 
134 
165 
100 


lao 

140 
120 
140 
143 
134 
135 
126 
137 
134 


Vahie 


144,438 

47,479 

78,681 

113,074 

m,3M 

116,751 

82,181 

153,  ai 


30I,IM 
176,3b 
222,21« 


368,435 
297,444 


1  Until  1883  the  school  a«e  was  6  to  21;  1884  to  April,  1901,  6  to  18;  since  1901,  6  to  21. 

*  During  the  earlier  years  these  are  referred  to  as  "school  rooms,''  "in  1881-82,  as  districts."    They 
one-teacher  schools. 

•  Throufh  1 880-^1  these  flgores  are  for  men.    The  salaries  of  women  were  as  follows:  1873-74,1100;  1874-75k 
nOO;  1W5-76,  too:  1876-77,  160;  1877-78,  174;  1878-T9,  S08;  1879-80,  170;  1880-81,  968.    The  flKores  glTCo 
be^nning  with  1883^83  are  the  averue  of  all  salaries.  ^  _^ 
^From  report  for  1880-90;  these  figures  do  not  alvrays  agree  with  these  In  other  reports.    They  ars 
probably  in  most  cases  only  approxlmato. 
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Tablk  1. — Bckooi  yopslolion,  temcherw,  propertw^  mmI  «eftool  yMF— CootiiiQadL 


18M-46.. 
l»6-«.. 
1806-97.. 
1807-W.. 
180«u«0.. 

i»»-i«n 

1900-1901 
1001-2... 
1000-3... 
1008-(... 
lOOC-6... 
1006-«... 
1006-7... 
1007-«... 
lOOS-0... 
1000-10.. 
1010-11.. 
1011-12.. 
1012-13.. 
1013-14.. 

1014-15.. 

•         •  • 


15»«3 

n. 

18,808 
19,  S8 

»,8n 

23,435 

35,290 


27,321 


33,160 

34,280 
34,290 
36.739 
38,611 
42,381 
46,681 
53,845 
56. 4n 

6i,on 


373 

445 
457 


519 
S36 
564 
626 
645 


876 


1,020 
1,096 
1,219 
1.364 


ocnauBSL 


tevsfai 


Mflitkly       ^J^ 


I 


I 


347 

375 


442 

467 


SS3 
542 


765 

814 

865 

1,Q» 

1,082 

1,138 


978.18 
TSlSO 
70L41 
68.54 
68l41 
67.50 
67.  n 
67.00 
08147 
7Sl30 
7L00 
72.00 
73L21 
74.55 
74.91 
79.19 


84.70 
8158 
81 98 
89.56 
91.61 
91.76 


194 


128 
130 
127 
125 


125 

125 

130 

125 

125 

128.4 

135 


Vi 

ac 
propectj. 


9344.6I6 


414,447 


445,339 

472,107 

490,504 

539,094 

612.929 

654,942 

783,735 

882,790 

970,902 

l,0tl,888 

1,158,335 

1,400,788 


1,845,021 
2,102,419 


Table  2. — EnroUmeni  and  attendance. 


187»-73... 

1873-74... 

1874-75... 

1875-76. . 

1870-n.. 

1877-78. . 

1878-79. . 

1879-80. . 

1880-81.. 

1883-83.. 

l883-«4.. 

1884-85.. 

1885-86.. 

l886-«7.. 

1887-88.. 

1888-80.. 

1880-90.. 

1890^1.. 

1801-02.. 

1892-93.. 

1803-94.. 

1894-96.. 

1895-96.. 

1896-97.. 

1807-96.. 

1898-99.. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-2... 

1902-3... 

1903-4... 

1904^... 

1905-6... 

1906-7... 

1907-8... 

1910-11.. 

1011-12.. 

1912-13. . 

1913-14.. 

1914-15. . 

1915-16. . 


Total 

8CllOOl( 

roUmait. 


343 
568 

1,213 
903 
2,740 
3,143 
4,212 
3,844 
3,751 
4,516 
4,974 
6,076 


7,286 
7,980 


10,104 
11,310 
11,450 
12,889 
13,367 
14,713 
15,803 
16,504 
17,817 
19,203 
20,008 
21,366 
21,792 
23,223 
25,360 
27,023 
33,020 
33,310 
33,836 
42,086 
43,316 
47,945 


Ptrent 

of  school 

populatioo 

oniolled. 


2ao 

13.2 
22.3 
41.0 


88.7 
50.3 
68.0 
40.2 
40.0 
48.1 
48.6 
50.6 


58.6 
61.5 


65.3 
63.7 
71.9 
76.1 
76.7 
78.2 
80.2 
79.2 
76.0 
76.0 

n.i 

78.1 
74.4 
76.8 
76.1 
78.7 
86.8 
78.6 
75.0 
71.1 
72.8 
71.5 


Avoran 

school 

attoDdaiioA. 


419 
900 

580 

890 

1,102 

2,847 


2,554 

3,287 

3,226 

3,507 

3,602 

3,849 

4,293 

4,702 

5,047 

5,198 

5,340 

6,791 

7,034 

7,641 

8,983 

9,011 

9,396 

10,177 

10,951 

11,514 

12,105 

13,032 

14,009 

14,448 

15,667 

16,928 

21,776 

22,813 

25,003 

29,912 

31,555 

84,257 


Psroent 
ofsnroU- 
mMittn 


•ttcncUuioe. 


73.8 
74.2 


32.5 
35.1 
67.6 


68.0 
72.8 
64.9 
57.7 


58.9 
58.8 


52.5 
60.0 
61.4 
59.2 
67.2 
61.2 
50.1 
61.6 
61.4 
69.9 
60.4 
60.9 
64.3 
62.2 
61.8 
62.6 
65.9 
68.5 
71.4 
78.1 
76.6 
78.5 


Percent 

of  school 

popalatioo 

inavwBgo 

attandanoe. 


16.7 
30.4 


28.8 
20.8 
39.8 


27.2 
35.0 
31.5 
34.3 
34.9 
37.3 
34.1 
37.0 
36.4 
35.3 
34.5 
41.9 
44.1 
45.1 
51.5 
47.9 
47.4 
48.8 
42.4 
41.6 
46.6 
47.6 
47.4 
47.7 
47.2 
49.3 
56.1 
53.8 
63.5 
56.5 
55.9 
56.1 
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Table  3. — School  revenue  and  school  empenditure*. 


Yean. 

Income 

from 

State 

taxes. 

Coimty 

and  dis> 

tnct  taxes. 

From 
other 
funds,  in- 
cluding 
balances. 

Total 
receipts. 

Salaries  of 
teachers 

and  super- 
intend- 
ents. 

Misoella. 

neoosex- 
pendi- 
tares. 

Total  ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 

Tax  Yalna. 
tion.  bnB- 

dreds 
omiUed. 

1872-73 

$5,849 

11,417 

28,700 

31,440 

20,708 

21,396 

32,421 

67,028 

58,768 

101,967 

101,300 

205,901 

186,666 

159,956 

120,045 

157,707 

179,782 

201,289 

236,743 

.247,202 

266,060 

205,611 

211,278 

210,116 

219,778 

250,279 

205,884 

421,776 

411,244 

530,640 

501,460 

555,850 

531,575 

570,385 

607,762 

814,063 

$20,211 

1873-74 

•■••••••** •« 

1874-75 

$4,690 

10,232 

$14,837 

24,152 

28,744 

18,407 

21,306 

20,200 

61,172 

44,628 

06,268 

77,008 

161,862 

138,165 

135,030 

117,005 

130,212 

150,543 

177,484 

106,762 

.207  808 

1875-76 

$11,080 

$17,655 

1876-77 

18n-78 

187»-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-« 

19,007 
27,959 
19,199 
10,662 

82,383 

177,042 

87,768 

85,760 

8 

79,600 
18,441 

$31,588,000 
30,228»000 

1883-84 

50,878 
78,830 
80,551 

1884-85« 

28,683,000 

1885-86« 

23,207,000 

1886-87* 

26,194,000 
25,913,000 
27,057,000 
28,090,000 
28,270,000 

1887-88* 

18»^89» 

1889-90* 

1890-91 

3,496 
1,783 

145,809 
170,277 

30,477 
20,230 

105,010 
123,178 

44,634 
54,306 

1891-92 

1892-93 

221,213      28,48S,Q0O 
176,671      97  fl»  nnn 

1803-44 

1804-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-08 

1898-99 

1800-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-2 

1902-8 

1903-4 

1904-6 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908^1 

•164,099 

•190,743 

•  213, 152 

•233,004 

10,000 

11,101 

11,458 

22,051 

25,761 

82,430 

38,217 

41,006 

43,833 

66,338 

•61,758 

•54,687 

•63,081 

58,308 

124,886 

475,520 

460,852 

478. 572 

« 14, 266 
« 11,235 
«2,436 
M54 
204,167 
218,580 
194,285 
209,736 
249, 118 
271,051 
278,571 
330,057 
397,979 
491,323 

32,013 

17,138 

4,190 

16,735 

47,970 

100,749 

205,502 

297,962 

226,581 

252,370 

214,787 

208,323 

255,949 

256,402 

"*  146*673' 
152,438 
155,001 
160,081 
178, 114 
180,180 
214,266 
224,600 
242,848 
256,714 
401,001 
448,024 
508,207 
603,505 

62,444 

62,013 

40,058 

54,205 

60,481 

110,542 

112,572 

176,638 

172,201 

181,715 

114,826 

163,780 

161, 155 

321,421 

203,016 
214,451 
205,049 
224,186 
241,556 
345,314 
336,830 
401,236 
412,741 
438,828 
615,828 
612,703 
060,362 
024,926 

28,'647,6qO 

30,608,000 

31,474,000 

82,510,000 

33,782.000 

38,854,000 

39,083,000 

43,068,000 

45,070,000 

57,920,000 

62,228,000 

77,372,000 

80,638,000 

82,684,000 

1909-10 

86.128,000 

1910-11 

08,033,UUI 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

638,397 
797,423 
734,946 
695,959 
1.008.441 

1,125,943 
1,419,743 
1,210,475 
2,173,002 
2,173,871 

1,817,647 
2,342,052 
3,187,023 
3,330,413 
3,660,883 

•800,533 

041,563 

1,212,116 

1,500,633 

1,515,576 

431,062 

636,577 

1,023,432 

1,064,850 

1,151,501 

1,321,505 
1,578,141 
2,135,540 
2,574,484 
2,667,077 

140,388,000 
375,862,000 
407,207,000 
420,000,000 

1  Not  differentiated. 

*  From  report  of  1880-00;  the  flfures  differ  from  those  in  the  report  of  1885-80L 

t  No  returns  from  Apaohe  and  Cooonlno  Counties. 

4  Includes  district  taxes  only. 


ft  These  figures  from  House  Journal,  special  session,  1012,  p.  160. 
•  From  this  date  these  Items  are  oaUed  "  school  maintenance." 
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ARIZONA. 

1.  PSIMABT   BOUBCXS. 

Arizona  Journal  of  Education.    Phoenix,  Arizona,  1910-11. 

Volume  1,  No.  1,  appeared  in  April,   1910,  and  the  numbers  seen  run  through 
December.  1911,  with  omissions  for  July,  Auirost,  and  September. 

Devoted  to  education  in  general  and  to  the  schools  of  Arizona  in  particular. 

Arizona   Teacher. 

Volume  1,  No.  5.  is  for  Jane,  1914 ;  Issued  10  times  in  the  year,  omitting  July 
and  August 

Edited  by  J.  Colodny,  Tucson,  Arizona.     Vol.  7  begins  with  February,  1917. 

Arizona  Teachers*  Association.     Proceedings. 

Beport  of  1911  annual  meeting  in  Arlsonal  Journal  of  Bducation,  1 :  120-12S. 
"^      **^ber,  1910.     24th  meeting  in  Arizona  Teacher,  5:8-16,  May,  1916. 

"Stings  appear  to  have  issued  their  proceedings  separately. 
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Arizona  Weekly  Miner. 
■^  Vol.  1,  1871p  et  acq, 

j         Auditor,  Reports  of  State  Auditor,  to  date. 

}         Course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  Arizona.    Prepared  and  adopted  by 
the  Territorial  Board  of  Education,  1910.    8**. 

Revised  edition  adopted  by   the   State  Board  of  Education, 

1912.    8^. 

I>ouglas  Public  Schools. 

Courae  of  itudy  In  domestic  sdence  and  manaal  training,  1914-15. 

Oanne,  Edmund  Francis.    Our  public  schools;  are  they  free  or  are  they  not? 

1875.    8'. 

A  part  of  the  strnggle  for  charch  control,  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  church 
party. 

General  Assembly  Journals.    Journals  of  the.  House  and  Senate  to  date. 

Globe  Public  Schools. 

Statement,   July  1,   1915.    Globe   [1915]. 

Report,  first  annual,  for  1915-16. 

Report,  second  annual,  for  1916-17. 

ovemor's  Reports.    Reports  of  the  Governor  of  Arizona  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1878-1895.    Washington,  1878  and  later. 

Contain  summaries  of  the  progress  of  education  and  general  reviews  of  the 
educational  situation. 

Hamilton,  Patrick.    Resources  of  Arizona,  1883.    8*. 
Second  edition,  San  Francisco,  1884.    12^ 
Much  material  of  general  Importance,  with  some  items  on  education. 

Laws :  Ck)des  and  Session  Laws  of  Arizona,  1864  to  date. 

Maricopa  County.  Report  of  the  school  survey  made  In  Maricopa  County,  Ari- 
zona, by  the  County  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Arizona  Tax-Payers' 
Association.    Pho^ilx,  Arizona  [1917].    8*. 

Munk,  Dr.  Joseph  Amasa.  Arizona  bibliography.  A  private  collection  of  Arl- 
zonlana.    Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1908. 

A  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  on  Arizona  assembled  by  Dr.  Munk ;  now  In 
possession  of  the  Southwestern  Museum,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

This  Is  the  second  edition  of  the  bibliography.  The  first  edition  was  issued  in 
1900  and  the  third  revised  and  much  enlarged  In  1914. 

Public  schools  of  Arizona.  Brief  historical  sketch.  In  Report  of  Tucson  Pub- 
lic Schools,  1893-94,  pp.  25-30. 

Some  early  Arizona  Schools.    In  Arizona  Journal  of  Education,  2 :75-79,  June, 
191L 
GlTfls  the  experiences  of  an  Arliona  teacher  in  the  early  days. 

Safford,  A.  P.  K.    The  Territory  of  Arizona;  a  brief  history  and  summary. 
Tucson,  1874. 
Has  a  review  of  the  public  schools  then  organised. 

School  laws.     (Separate  editions.) 
1879.  15  p.    8*. 
1885.  64  p.    8*. 
1887.  As  approved  March  10,  1887.    1887.    61  p.    ST. 

Prescott,  1891.    68  p.    8*. 

Tucson,  1893.    66  p.    8*. 

Phoenix.  1897.    57  p.    8* 
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School  laws — Continued. 

1901.  Phoenix,  1901.    75  p. 

Amendments.    Phoenix,  1903.    11  p.    8*. 

1905.  Phoenix,  1905.     80  p.     8". 
1907.  Phoenix,  1907.    83  p.     8*. 

1912.  [Phoenix.  1912.]     118  and  [11]  p.    8*. 

1913.  [Phoenix,  1913.]     147  and  xll  p.    8*. 

State  Land  Commission  of  Arizona.    Report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State/ June 
6,  1912,  to  December  1,  1914.     [Tucson,  1915.] 

Reviews  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  from  the  beginning  and  treats  tike  aabject 
with  much  detail. 


Report,  July  1,  1915— December  31,  1915.  Phoenix  [1916]. 
Report,  January  1,  1916— June  30,  1916.  .Phoenix  [1916]. 
Report,  July  1,  1916— December  31,  1916.     Phoenix  [1917]. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Reports  as  follows: 
1875  and  1876,  Safford.     In  one  pamphlet. 
1877,  1878,  1879,  1880.     Issued  but  not  seen. 
1881  and  1882,  Sherman. 

1883  and  1884,  September  1  to  August  31,  Horton. 
1885  and  1886,  July  1  to  June  30,  Long. 
1887  and  1888,  Strauss.    If  a  report  was  Issued  for  this  period  It  has  not 

been  seen. 
1889  and  1890,  Cheyney. 
1891  and  1892,  Cheyney.    No  report  seen. 
1893  and  1894,  Netherton« 
1895  and  1896,  Dalton. 
1897  and  1898,  Shewman. 
1899  and  1900,  Long. 
1901  and  1902,  Layton. 
1903  and  1904,  Layton. 
1905  and  1906,  Long. 
1907  and  1908,  Long. 
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Superintendent's  Office,  Report  on  examination  of,  by  E.  J.  Trlppel  and  O.  H. 
Plunkett    In  H.  J.,  special  session,  1912,  p.  168-174. 

Supreme  Court  of  Arizona.    Reports,  vol.  14,  1914. 

Treasurer.    Reports  of  State  Treasurer  to  date. 

Tucson  Public  Schools.    Report  for  the  year  1881.    1st  Tucson,  1882. 

1882-83.    2d.    Tucson,  1883. 

1887-88.    Next  published.    Tucson,  1888. 

1893-94.    Next  published.    Tucson,  1894. 

1896-97.    1897. 
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United  States.    Bureau  of  Education.    Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1870-1877. 
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AMERICANIZATION  AS  A  WAR  MEASURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Americanization  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  a  conference  on 
Americanization  as  a  War  Measure,  which  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  building,  beginning  at  10  a.  m., 
April  3,  1918.  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
presided,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Wheaton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
acted  as  secretary. 

The  following  governors.  State  oflScers,  officials  of  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations  and  corporations,  representatives  of  Na- 
tional and  State  Councils  of  Defense,  educators,  and  others  were  in 
attendance  and  participated: 

GOVERNORS  AND   OTHER   STATE  OFFICERS. 

George  W.  P.  Hunt,  governor  of  Arizona. 
JuUus  C.  Gunter,  governor  of  Colorado. 
John  G.  Townsend,  governor  ef  Delaware. 
Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  governor  of  Georgia.  • 
Moses  Alexander,  governor  of  Idaho. 
James  P.  Goodrich,  governor  of  Indiana. 
Arthur  Capper,  governor  of  Kansaa 
Carl  E.  Milllkln,  governor  of  Maine. 
J.  A.  A.  Burnqulst,  governor  of  Minnesota. 
Samuel  Vernon  Stewart,  governor  of  Montana. 
Lynn  J.  Frazier,  governor  of  North  Dakota. 
Robert  L.  Williams,  governor  of  Oklahoma. 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
R.  Livingstone  Beeckman,  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
Richard  I.  Manning,  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
Tom  C.  Rye,  governor  of  Tennessee. 
Simon  Bamberger,  governor  of  Utah. 
John  J.  Comwell,  governor  of  West  Virginia. 
Frank  L.  Houx,  governor  of  Wyoming. 

Frank  McClain,  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Coleman  C.  Vaughan,  secretary  of  state,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Capt.  B.  C.  Reid,  representing  State  of  New  Mexico  for  Gov.  Liudsey. 
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COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grosevenor  Clarkson;  Council  of  National  Defense,  Wasbingiioii, 
D.  C. 

John  S.  Cravens,  assistant  chief  of  State  councils  section,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Fred  W.  Donnelly,  member  executive  committee,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Arthur  H.  Fleming,  chief  of  State  councils  section.  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  W.  MacMahon,  State  councils  section.  Council  of  National  Defense,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Martha  Evans  Martin,  executive  chairman  department  of  educational  propa-  -^ 

gauda,  woman's  committee.  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.   Frank  F.   Simpson,  chief  medical  section.  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Elliott  Dunlap  Smith,  member  of  State  councils  section.  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss   Mary   Boyce   Temple,   vice  chairman   of  woman's   committee,   National 
Council  of  Defense,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

Daniel  Willard,  chairman  of  advisory  committee,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

STATE  COUNCILS  OF  DEFENSE. 

L.  M.  Hooper,  chairman  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Selma.  Ala. 

Adj.    Gen.    Lloyd    England,    chairman    of    State    Council    of   Defense,    Little* 

Rock,  Ark. 
J.  K.  Mullen,  chairman  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Denver,  Colo. 
Richard  M.  Bissell.  chairman  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Stanley  H.   Holmes,   chairman  Americanization  committee,  Connecticut   State 

Council  of  Defense,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
William  H.  Baldwin,  chairman  District  Council  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.  O. 
P.  H.  Rolfs,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
Levy  Mayer,  member  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Chicago,  111. 
T.  W.  Brady,  member  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Anderson,  Ind. 
A.  E.  Reynolds,  representing  Indiana  State  Council  of  Defense,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Lafayette  Young,  sr.,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Edward  W.  Hlnes,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Louisville.  Ky. 
Gen.  Francis  E.  Waters,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense.  Baltimore,  Md. 
F.  M.  Mumford.  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Richard  L.  Metcalfe,  member  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
John  B.  Jameson,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Dr.  Caivln  N.  Kendall,  State  commissioner  of  e<lucatlon,  representing  chairman 

of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Seoundino  Romero,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 
D.  H.  Hill,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defen.se,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
W.  S.  Wilson,  secretary  of  North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Thomas  Allan  Box,  secretary  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 
Fre<l  C.  Croxton,  acting  chairman  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Harold  T.  Clark,  chairman  Americanization   subcommittee,  Mayor*s  War  Board, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Myron  T.  Herrick,  chairman  of  Mayor's  Advisory  War  Committee.  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
J.  M.  Aydelotte,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Louis  Sadler,  executive  manager  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  Ross  Hanahan,  member  of  South  Carolina  State  Council  of  Defense,  presi- 

(lent  and  general  manager  of  Planters'  Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Co., 

Charleston.  S.  C. 
David  U.  Coker,  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 
L.  H.  Farnswortl),  chairman  State  Council  of  Defense,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
L.  P.  Slack,  chairman  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

D.  J.  S.  Evans,  representing  Hon.  Magnus  Swenson,  chairman  of  Wisconsin 

Council  of  Defense. 
J.  R.  Aytin,  member  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  Military  Affairs,  Bryan,  Tex. 
Alexander  Whiteside,   chairman  subcommittee  on   patriotic  activities  among 

the  foreign-born,   Massachusetts   Committee  of  Public   Safety,   Boston, 

Mass. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE,  TRADE,  AND  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Robert  Newton  Lynch,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
George  E.  Crawford,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
George  S.  Hawley,  ^manager  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  City  of 

Bridgeport  (Inc.),  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
George  E.  Bradford,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
George  M.  Graham,  chairman  of  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(Inc.),  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  T.  Galliher,  president  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  C.  Faber,  manager  American  Electric  Railway  Association,   War  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Hoyt,  chairman  War  Service  Board,  American  Foundry  men's  Association 
of  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  Mayper,  No tlona^  Americanization  Committee,  New  York  City,  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information,  W^ashlngton,  D.  C. 

W.  B.  Megear,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wilmington,  Del. 

H.  J.  McGirr,  president  Boise  Commercial  Club,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Sherman  T.  Edwards,  president  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Chicago,  111. 

Lucius  Teter,  president  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  111. 

William  Butterworth,  director  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mollne,  111. 

Ttamuel  Woolner,  jr.,  president  Peoria  Association  of  Commerce,  Peoria,  111. 

Earl  Stlmson,  first  vice  president  American  Railway  Engineering  Association, 
Chicago,  111. 

W.  L.  Petrikln,  vice  president  United  States  Sugar  Manufacturing  Association, 
Chicago,  111. 

Lajos  Sleiner,  commissioner  for  the  agricultural  colonization  of  resident  Immi- 
grants, Chicago,  111. 

M.  H.  Broderick,  president  American  Boiler  Manufacturers'  Association,  Mun- 
ole,  Ind. 

A.  Clemens,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Henry  T.  Hooper,  president  Chamber  of  0>mmerce,  Portland,  Me. 
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W.  B.  Moore,  executive  secretary  Chaml>er  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Me. 

B.  Howell  Griswold,  president  of  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 
William  H.  Matthal,  president  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of 

Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Harry  I.  Thayer,  president  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Association,  Boston, 

Mass. 
A.  F.  Bemis,  chairman  National  Association  of  Bag  Manufacturers,  Boston, 

Mass. 
George  E.  Foss,  secretary  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Mass. 

D.  Chauncey  Brewer,  president  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants, 

the  Industrial  Committee,  Boston,  Mass. 
F.  L.  Locke,  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  M.  Culver,  Employers'  Association  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  Walton  Schmidt,  assistant  secretary  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Harry  A.  Armstrong,  vice  president  Duluth  Commercial  Club,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Franklin  D.  Crabbs,  president  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Charles  C.  George,  president  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Louis  Sherwood,  president  Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jersey  City, 

N.  J. 
Christian  P.  Tietje,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Samuel  Weill,  president  National  Association  of  Clothiers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

E.  Harold  Cluett,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Archer  A.  Landon,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Grier  Cooke,  president  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

H.  C.  Ansorge,  president  American  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association,  New 
York  City. 

Fellowes  Morgan,  president  New  York  City  Merchants'  Association. 
New  York  City. 

Charleton  A.  Chase,  president  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Henry  MacDonald,  director  general.  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  Defense, 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  assistant  to  chairman,  National  Americanization  Com- 
mittee, New  York  City. 

Lionel  Sutro,  acting  chairman  committee  on  commercial  education.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  William  H.  Gorallne,  directing  speakers  in  industries.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Charles  R.  Towson,  Industrial  secretary.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

J.  R.  Webster,  chairman  of  Americanization  committee,  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Duke  W.  Smith,  president  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  A.  Otis,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gus  Ohllnger,  president  Toledo  Commerce  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  director  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Akron,  Ohio. 
James  C.  Rellly,  president  Lowell  Board  of  Trade,  Lowell,  Mass. 

W.  S.  Horner,  president  National  Association  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufac- 
turers, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  P.  Miller,  chairman  Americanization  committee,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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T.  F.  Green,  War  Council,  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Providence,  R.  I. 

R.  Goodwyn  Rhett,  president  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Peoples  Office  Building,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

John  A.  Law,  president  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C. 

Thaddeus  Lake,  president  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane,  Wash. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Lucien  N.  Brunswig,  president  Brunswig  Drug  Co.,  Los  Angles,  Cal. 

H.  VanMater,  president  National  Fuel  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  C.  Dawson,  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

T.  H.  Devlne,  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Howard  Elliott,  president  of  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
C.  B.  Whittelsey,  president  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
J.    E.   Otterson,   vice  president    and   general   manager   Winchester   Repeating 

Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
B.  F.  Saul,  president  of  the  Home  Sa>ings  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. 
S.  M.  Felton,  president  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Richard  H.  Aishton,  president  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hale  Holden,  president  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
..  R  Gorman,  chief  executive  officer,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Ca 

Chicago,  111. 
B.  L.  Wlnchell,  director  of  traffic.  Union  Pacific  System,  Chicago,  111. 
Richard  T  Crane,  president  Crane  Co.,  836  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

111. 
R.  W.  Campbell,  general  counsel  for  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Robert  J.  Young,  manager  of  department  of  safety  and  relief,  Illinois  Steel 

Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  F.  Hypes,  Marshall  Field  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

S.  Davles  Warfield,  president  of  the  Continental  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Howard  A.  Moses,  president  Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mlttlneague,  Mass. 
Eldon  B.  Keith,  treasurer  of  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  Campello,  Mass. 
S.  Harold  Greene,  president  of  Ix)ckwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Henry  S.  Dennlson,  Dennlson  Mfg.  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Charles  H.  Jones,  president  Commonwealth  Shoe  &  leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Albert  G.  Duncan,  director  of  Bailey  Meter  Co.,  77  Franklin  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
G.   F.   Qulnby,   representing  Frederic  O.   Hood,  president   Hood  Rubber  Co., 

Watertown,  Mass. 
Maj.  B.  A.  Franklin,  vice  president  Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mlttlneague,  Mass. 
A.  R.  Demory,  vice  president  of  Tlmken-Detrolt  Axle  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
F.  S.  Blgler,  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  general  manager  Michigan  Bolt 

and  Nut  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Marquis,  sociological  director.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
F.  F.  Beall,  vice  president  Packard  Motor*  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  F.  Kearney,  president  Wabash  Railway  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

David  A.  Marks,  president  Continental  Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Arthur  T.  Morey,  assistant  to  president  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Ix>uls,  Mo. 
John  Gillie,  general  manager  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

F.  L.  Loree,  president  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  New  York. 

George  A.  CuUen,  passenger  traffic  agent,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

R.  R.  Co..  New  York  City. 
DeWltt  D.  Barlow,  vice  president  Atlantic,  Gulf  ^  pacific  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Raymond  B.  Price,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 
W.  S.  Mallory,  president  Edison  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Carl  F.  Lomb,  president  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
F.  N.  Hoffstot,  president  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  24  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City. 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  Ladcawanna  Steel  Co.,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 

City. 
W.  H.  Woodin,  president  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York  City. 
A.  B.  Schultz,  secretary  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
A.  J.  Porter,  president  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Niagara,  N.  Y. 
C.  L.  Close,  manager  of  bureau  of  safety  and  sanitation.  United  States  Steel 

Corporation,  New  York  City. 
Henry  D.  Miles,  president  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  care  of  Kuhn,  I^eb  &  Co.,  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Gano  Dunn,  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
J.  R.  de  la  Torre  Bueno,  General  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City. 
U.  S.  Bethell,  president  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  New  York  City. 
H.  F.  Teff,  representing  Newcomb  Carlton,  president  Western  Union  Telegraph 

Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Allen  T.  Burns,  Carnegie  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
John  A.  Perkins,  works  manager.  Harmony  Mills,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  Bedford,  president  of  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City. 
P.  A.  Hewlett,  representing  J.  E.  Keperley,  vice  president  and  general  manager, 

Curtlss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
W.  E.  Miner,  treasurer  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Ailing,  president  Ailing  Cory  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  Chase,  vice  president  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  New  York  City. 
F.  W.  Keough,  editor  American  Industries,  New  York  City. 

C.  McCuUough,  jr.,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  I^ckawanna  Steel  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  R.  Sickels,  New  York  City. 

C.  J.  Welch,  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  McDonald,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Charles  R.  Hook,  vice  president  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Mlddletown,  Ohio. 

H.  L.  Round,  vice  president  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Guy  E.  Norwood,  president  Republic  Rubber  Corporation,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Jones,  second  vice  president  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Akron,  Ohio. 

H.  T.  Waller,  bureau  of  education,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Devlin,  president  Thomas  Devlin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  Rea,  president  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  Baldwin  Locomotive  W^orks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Schlacke,  general  manager  Mldvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Charles  L.  Taylor,  director  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

W.  A.  Luce,  assistant  general  manager  Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

E.  E.  Bach,  director  sociological  department  the  Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.,  Ells- 
worth, Pa. 

George  J.  Baldwin,  chairman  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maurice  Fels,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  Kirschbaum,  president  A.  B.  Klrschbaum  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  president  A.  B.  Farquhar  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  York,  Pa, 

Paul  Thompson,  fifth  vice  president.  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Charles  F.  Conn,  president  Giant  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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W.  Lucien  Scaife,  Soaife  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Herr,  president  Westlnghouse  Machine  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edward  W.  Parker,  director    Anthracite    Bureau    of    Information,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  president  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Albert  B.  McKinley,  McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  W.  Brown,  president  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  B.  Rider,  vice  president  and  general  manager  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
C.  A.  Buck,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
J*  M.  Lockhart,  president  Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  P.  Palen,  vice  president  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 

port News,  Va. 
Decatur  Axtell,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Dr.  Sigfried,  Coal  Co.,  Bear  Creek,  Wis. 

E,  E.  White,  general  manager  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  Stotesbury,  W.  Va. 
Edward  Zaremba,  Zaremba  Co.,  Niagara  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  N."  Y. 
John  McLeod,  assistant  to  the  president,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Carnegie  Building. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDUCATORS. 

P.  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D.,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  L,  McBrien,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hugh  J.  Molloy,  superintendent  of  schools,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  State  commissioner  of  education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  S.  Somers,  president  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City. 
W.  C.  Smith,  supervisor  of  Immigrant  education,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sara  Elkus,  board  of  education,  New  York  City. 
Thomas  A.  DeVilbiss,  president  board  of  education,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
John  P.  Garber,  superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Milo  B.  HiUegas,  commissioner  of  education,  Monti)elier,  Vt. 

OTHERS. 

Simon  J.  Lubin,  president  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of 

California,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Burrell  White,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
David  Rosensteln,  magazine  writer,  1324  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Frank  A  Thackey,  chief  supervisor  of  farming,  Indian  Bureau,  Department  of 

Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Bliss,  Portsmouth  Apartments,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  M.  Dockery,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  B.  Chase,  counseling  engineer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Slrce,  Bureau  of  Public  Information,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  Creel,  Bureau  of  Public  Information,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O'Hara  Craigle,  1918  I  Street,  Washington,  D.  O. 
M.  G.  McMurchy,  correspondent  of  the  Omaha  Dally  News,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Stillwell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Clay  Talbin,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 
A.  C.  Johnston,  secretary  of  state,  Dover,  Del. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Rittenhous,  2122  N,  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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John  Mitchell,  chairman  of  commissioners,  State  Department  of  Labor,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Fairchild,  Daily  News  Record,  New  Yorlc  City. 
C.  I.  Chamberlln,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Franic  J.  Lanahan,  assistant  chairman  American  Red  Cross,  Pittsburgh,  Psl 
W.  H.  Ball,  secretary  to  Gov.  Brumbaugh,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Roswell  Page,  second  auditor  of  state,  Richmond,  Va. 
G.  F.  Kull,  secretary  Wisconsin  Loyalty  League,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
I.  C.  White,  assistant  geologist,  Morgantown,  Wis. 
Miss  Clara  Zaremba,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Jen.  Louis  T.  Bryant,  commissioner  of  labor,  Statehouse,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Sara  Kirby,  New  York  City. 
A.  S.  Henning,  Chicago  Tribune,  Watt  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Address  of  Fbanklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Governors,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  not  gathered  to 
speak  bitterly  of  others,  or  to  speak  boastfully  of  ourselves.  We  have 
come  to  talk  together  as  Americans,  to  find  out  how  there  might  be 
made  a  greater  America,  a  nobler  America.  We  see  clearly  now  what 
we  have  not  so  clearly  seen  before,  that  a  democracy  must  have  a 
self-protecting  sense  as  well  as  a  creative  spirit.  We  have  lived  in 
the  full  expression  of  the  most  liberal  and  idealistic  political  philos- 
ophy. There  has  been  nothing  of  paternalism  in  our  Government. 
We  have  conceived  it  to  be  our  high  privilege  to  open  this  continent 
to  those  who  came  seeking  the  advantages  and  the  beauties  of  a  new 
land  in  which  the  individual  mind  and  heart  could  have  free  and  full 
development.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  enlightening  the  world  at  the 
main  gateway  of  our  country  has  been  symbolic  of  our  national 
attitude.  We  have  believed,  and  we  still  believe,  that  liberty  contains 
a  magic  healing  power  for  many  of  the  woes  of  man ;  that  if  we  can 
turn  its  rays  upon  those  troubles  which  have  caused  bitterness  between 
peoples,  the  world  will  be  made  sweeter,  safer,  and  saner;  but  in 
the  ecstasy  of  our  enthusiasm  over  the  discovery  of  this  curative 
agent  which  we  had  thought  a  panacea,  we  have  overlooked  out  own 
responsibility.  We  have  thought  it  was  enough  to  say  "This  is  a  land^ 
o-f  freedom  and  equal  opportunity,"  without  teaching  what  these  f 
terms  meant.  "  Let  us  keep  our  hands  off ;  let  each  man  go  his  own 
way ;  let  all  things  be  thought,  said,  and  done  which  each  may  choose 
to  think  or  say  or  do ;  and  sooner  or  later,  by  the  conflict  of  minds 
and  acts,  truth  will  prevail."    That  has  been  our  thought. 

We  know  now  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Americanism  unless 

Americanism  is  in  our  souls.    We  have  got  to  feel  it  first,  and  then 

we  have  got  to  put  it  out  among  other  people.    We  have  heard  talk 

of  Americanization  before,  and  what  has  it  meant  ?    It  has  meant  the 

boycott.    We  want  now  to  give  a  new  significance  to  that  word.    We 

want  it  to  mean  help ;  we  want  it  to  mean  sympathy ;  we  want  it  to 
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mean  understanding;  we  want  it  to  mean  largeness  of  view  and  not 
smallness  or  narrowness.  We  want  it  to  mean,  not  patronage,  but 
the  largest  human  fellowship.  We  want  that  word  to  be  translated 
into  terms  of  wages  for  men,  of  living  conditions  for  men;  of  an 
America  that  will  mean  something  to  the  man  that  comes  across  the 
water  from  the  other  side,  who  has  come  to  us  with  a  different  under- 
standing of  the  word  "  liberty  "  from  that  which  we  have  had. 

The  native  Americans,  those  men  into  whom  the  traditions  of  lib- 
erty have  been  sunk  by  experience  of  generations,  are  primarily 
responsible  for  whatever  indifference  has  been  shown  by  this  Nation 
in  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  those  whom  they  have  invited 
to  these  shores.  Upon  us  is  the  responsibility,  and  that  should  be  the 
keynote  of  this  gathering  to-day — ours  the  responsibility  and  ours 
the  opportunity.  You  men  represent  great  bodies  of  industry,  rail- 
roads, factories,  foundries,  and  works.  To  you  this  question  is  vital 
because  the  men  that  you  have  are  men  that  can  not  be  exploited 
indefinitely.  They  are  men  who  must  feel  that  their  interest  is  your 
interest;  that  America  means  something  to  them  more  than  an 
abstraction,  and  I  am  proud  to  see  within  the  last  few  days  a  grow- 
ing feeling,  expressed  concretely  in  favor  of  a  larger  justice  for  those 
who  work  for  us  and  with  us. 

There  stands  before  your  eyes  to-day  the  example  of  Russia.  The 
greatest  disappointment  of  the  year  has  been  the  downfall  of  Rus- 
sia. And  yet  downfall  is  not  the  precise  word  that  should  be  used. 
The  crumpling  of  Russia  is  perhaps  a  better  expression,  for  I  can 
not  believe  that  Russia  is  destroyed  and  that  that  great  nation  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty  million  people,  with  seven  thousand  miles  of 
straight-away  territory,  can  be  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  iron 
heel  of  the  Kaiser  like  some  stray  beetle.  A  race  that  is  so  near  to 
its  beginning  can  not  be  so  near  to  its  end.  There  will  be  another 
Russia  some  day,  a  wiser,  a  more  intelligent,  a  better  educated,  a 
more  intensely  national  Russia. 

The  truth  as  we  now  see  it  is  that  Russia  was  not  a  nation.  But 
why  did  Russia  fall?  Because  of  her  ignorance.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  her  people  could  neither  read  nor  write.  There  was  no  leadership 
in  Russia.  There  was  no  central  thought  in  Russia.  There  was 
nothing  around  which  the  people  could  crystallize,  once  the  Czar  had 
fallen.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  church,  and  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  people.  He  was  removed,  and  then  they  could  visualize  no  other 
leadership,  arid  so  Russia  bled  as  no  other  country  has  ever  bled. 
With  six  million  dead  upon  the  battlefield,  Russia  turned  from  a 
political  revolution  to  an  economic  dream.  It  was  like  a  child  that 
reached  out  of  the  window  for  a  butterfly,  and  reaching  too  far  fell 
out  and  was  crushed.  The  people  of  Russia  are  kindly,  generous, 
catholic,  sweet  in  nature.    They  had  a  sense  of  neighborliness,  but 
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they  had  no  sense  of  nationality.  They  have  never  acted  as  a  nation. 
They  did  not  know  the  Russian  nation.  They  had  followed  their 
leaders.  They  had  done  what  they  were  told,  and  when  the  leaders 
were  gone  they  took  up  the  belief  that  the  revolution  meant  that  a 
good  and  glorious  time  was  coming,  in  which  all  of  the  land  would 
be  divided ;  and  so  these  men  who  stood  along  the  eastern  front  went 
home  to  get  a  share  of  that  land,  and  left  us  upon  the  western  front 
to  make  the  fight  to  save  civilization. 

Russia  abandoned  orderly  processes  within  her  own  country  and 
abandoned  her  allies  on  the  outside  and  the  great  cause  of  humanity, 
but  we  must  not  be  harsh  with  a  people  who  can  not  read  and  who  can 
not  write — a  people  who  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  democracy 
is.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  thought  when  our  commis- 
sion went  to  the  other  side  that  it  was  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  they  spoke  of 
this  Nation  as  a  capitalistic  republic,  and  the  men  who  were  sent  as 
our  commissioners  abroad  were  regarded  not  as  commissioners  of  a 
free  nation  but  as  the  representatives  of  great  capital  ?  And  by  word 
of  mouth  this  report  went  through  the  land,  until  those  people  had 
difficulty  in  being  heard  by  this  nation  that  we  had  come  to  save. 
We  offered  them  our  help  and  they  said, "  We  have  come  to  know  that 
America  is  not  what  on  paper  she  represents  herself  to  be ;  she  is  a 
land  where  the  plain  people  are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
who  are  up  above,  and  we  propose  to  push  ourselves  up  through  that 
floor  and  come  out  into  the  light  of  economic  freedom  ourselves." 
And  so,  spurning  the  hand  that  we  held  out,  Russia  went  down. 
She  passed  from  a  political  revolution  into  economic  anarchy,  as 
well  as  political  dinarchy.  But  I  am  not  without  the  hope  that  there 
will  come  a  new  Russia.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  Are  we  in  danger 
of  any  kind  of  Russianization  ?  Is  there  the  basis  for  any  kind  of 
insidious  suggestion  here?  Are  we  alive  to  the  needs  of  our  present 
conditions?  Russia  will  be  herself  some  day,  and  we  shall  be  proud 
to  welcome  her  and  grasp  her  by  the  hand ;  but  we  wish  to  prepare 
now  against  the  possibility  of  any  sentiment  being  aroused  that  will 
make  it  possible  that  that  ignorance  which  dominated  Russia  to  h^r 
destruction  for  the  time  being  shall  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  it  to  be  loyal  to  America?  We  are  to  preach  American- 
ism. You  are  the  prophets  of  a  new  day.  You  are  the  missionaries 
who  are  to  go  forth.  What  is  the  story  of  America  ?  Is  it  told  in  the 
flag?  The  flag  is  but  a  symbol.  It  represents  hopes  and  achieve- 
ments and  longings  and  fears,  but  the  flag  is  not  America.  The 
story  of  America  is  not  told  by  telling  the  story  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  by  telling  the  story  of  the  advance  of  the 
immigrant  across  the  continent  in  conquering  this  country.  It  is 
not  told  by  telling  the  story  of  the  battles  of  Yorktown  or  Qettys- 
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barg  or  Santiago  or  Manila.  It  is  not  told  by  telling  of  our  great 
inirentions  and  our  great  inventors.  Whitney  and  Edison.  It  is  not 
told  by  outlining  the  philosophy  of  William  James  or  Emerson.  It  is 
not  told  by  the  poetry  of  Poe.  Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  All  these 
are  expressions  of  the  American  spirit  of  adventure,  of  purposeful 
searching  after  the  thing  that  \s  better.  But  America  is  an  aspira- 
tion. America  is  a  spirit.  America  is  something  fbystical  which 
lives  in  the  heavens.  It  is  the  constant  and  continuous  searching 
of  the  human  heart  for  the  thing  that  is  better. 

You  are  men  of  iron  and  steel,  and  wood  and  copper.  You  are 
men  who  deal  with  these  material  things  which  go  to  make  up  the 
great  prosperity  of  this  country,  but  fundamentally  each  one  of  you 
is  a  religious  leader.  Each  one  of  you  has  in  his  soul  a  mystical 
quantity  which  represents  your  Americanism.  There  is  something 
bigger  and  finer  in  everyone  of  us  than  the  individual  himself.  That 
thing  that  is  finer  is  the  thing  that  prompts  us  to  do  the  work  that 
we  are  doing;  and  why  are  we  working:  why  are  we  striving;  why 
are  we  fighting  on  the  other  side  to-day?  Because  of  a  divine 
dissatisfaction  within  our  own  souls.  We  are  compelled  to  move  on 
and  on  by  something  that  we  know  not  of.  That  is  the  essence  of 
Americanism.  Take  out  of  our  hearts  the  belief  that  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  is  true,  that  God  s  truth  is  marching  on,  and 
you  defeat  America ;  but  until  you  take  that  from  us,  I  care  not  what 
the  battles  of  the  world  may  show — the  spirit  of  America,  the  real 
America  can  not  be  beaten  in  battle. 

I  want  to  get  into  your  hearts,  if  I  can  at  this  time,  a  passion  for 
Americanism,  not  only  because  Americanism  is  the  spirit  of  our 
country,  but  because  Americanism  is  the  most  advanced  spirit  that 
has  come  to  man's  spirit  from  above. 

There  are  great  systems  in  contest  at  this  time ;  the  system  of  the 
man  who  orders  and  is  obeyed  by  the  man  below,  and  the  system 
that  we  have  set  out,  where  the  man  below,  makes  his  own  future. 
Russia  made  her  mistakes  because  in  the  time  that  was  given  her  to 
make  herself,  she  did  not  preserve  herself.  We  were  blessed  by 
leaders  in  our  early  days  of  political  revolution ;  we  were  blessed  by 
men  who  saw  that  there  must  be  coalescence  and  there  must  be  con- 
servatism ;  that  there  must  be  time  for  the  making  of  a  nation ;  that 
we  must  grow  and  evolve  into  nationality;  that  traditions  must  be 
formed;  that  men  must  come  together  in  spirit  and  understanding 
before  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a  nation.  So  we  are  here  for 
the  making  of  a  more  perfect  nation ;  a  nation  in  which  there  will  be 
harmony  between  the  capitalists  and  the  workman,  if  you  please;  a 
nation  in  which  there  will  be  harmony  between  the  man  who  is  born 
on  this  soil  and  the  man  who  is  not  born  on  this  soil.  Never  forget 
that  the  man  who  is  not  born  here  may  have  within  his  soul  the  very 
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essence  of  Americanism,  and  may  have  had  it  long  before  he  ever 
saw  New  York  harbor  or  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  people  that  I  love,  the  people  that  make  a  common  nation 
with  me,  are  the  people  into  whose  eyes  I  can  look  with  frankness 
and  directness  and  know  that  what  they  say  they  mean.  They  are 
people  whom  I  understand,  whom  I  instinctively  understand,  who 
speak  my  language.  The  people  that  I  love,  and  the  people  who 
make  the  land  that  I  love,  are  people  who  can  put  their  hands  down 
into  the  soil  of  this  country  and  take  their  hands  out  and  smell  that 
soil,  and  say  "  That  is  ours ;  we  are  identified  with  it ;  we  are  tied 
to  it,  and  we  love  it,  and  will  fight  and  sacrifice  for  it."  The'people 
that  I  love  and  the  land  that  I  love  is  the  land  where  my  boy's 
dreams  of  his  future  may  come  true ;  a  land  in  which  he  can  realize 
the  aspirations  of  his  heart.  The  land  that  I  love  is  the  land  in 
which  my  spirit,  my  life,  my  ambition  can  have  expression.  Where 
I  can  feel  that,  although  I  may  be  of  the  most  humble  origin,  yet 
opportunity  will  open  before  me;  so  that  I  can  rise,  not  merely  to^ 
place  and  to  power,  but  so  that  I  can  rise  to  the  fullest  expression 
of  manhood,  whatever  manhood  there  may  be  in  me;  so  that  I  am 
not  held  down,  so  tha£  I  am  not  oppressed,  so  that  no  kaiser  or  czar 
can  put  his  hand  upon  me  and  compel  me  to  a  course  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  right  impulse  of  my  nature;  so  with  my  neighbor  as 
myself,  that  I  may  regard  myself  as  rightfully  entitled  to  develop 
every  possibility  and  opportunity  there  is  in  me  to  serve  my  fellows 
and  serve  myself  and  serve  mankind.  We  are  coming  to  that  great 
philosophy.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  reaches  into  economics  and  into 
the  social  order  just  as  much  as  it  does  into  our  political  conditions. 

Gentlemen  of  great  enterprise,  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that 
you  are  to  pass  by  within  the  next  few  years  with  indifference  the 
immigrant  who  has  come  here  or  the  man  who  has  been  here  genera- 
tion after  generation.  There  is  a  rising  tide  of  demand  that  man 
shall  have  a  more  perfect  opportunity  for  self-expression.  Some  of 
you  know  it.  I  look  over  this  audience  and  I  see  men  who  have 
realized  this  for  years.  You  must  think  in  terms  of  manhood,  and 
you  must  be  able  to  give  expression  to  the  impulses  and  the  sentiments 
and  sympathies  that  are  in  you.  Do  you  understand  what  that 
means?  It  means  that  you  must  not  patronize  the  man  who  works 
for  you.  It  means  that  democracy,  in  essence,  is  that  every  man  has 
a  chance.  It  means  that  primarily — and  that  is  our  first  considera- 
tion here,  perhaps — ^the  very  thing  that  is  essential  to  be  done  now  is 
that  we  shall  put  into  the  hands  of  every  man  born  in  this  country, 
or  not  bom  in  this  country,  who  is  here  to-day,  the  tools  by  which 
he  can  open  the  archives  of  Americanism;  by  which  he  can  know 
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what  the  President  writes;  by  which  he  can  know  what  other  nations 
do ;  by  which  he  is  not  bound  and  fettered  by  the  language  that  he 
originally  speaks,  but  by  which  he  can  have  opened  to  him  all  the 
opportunities  of  our  great  newspapers,  of  our  state  papers,  and  of  all 
those  means  by  which  enlightenment  comes  to  man.  Liberty  enlighten- 
ing the  world!  We  are  the  bearers  of  that  torch.  It  must  be  a 
human- torch,  lighting  the  path  down  which  will  come  a  finer  civili- 
zation. It  must  be  a  torch  for  the  curing  of  the  nations.  It  must 
be  a  light  that  will  be  broad  and  not  narrow,  catholic  and  not  in- 
solent, sympathetic,  human,  essentially  divine. 

I"*  We  are  trying  a  great  experiment  in  the  United  States.  Can  we 
gather  together  people  of  different  races, creeds,  conditions,  and  aspira- 
tions, who  can  be  merged  into  one?  If  we  can  not  do  this  we  will 
fail,  indeed  we  will  have  already  failed.  If  we  do  this  we  will 
produce  the  greatest  of  all  nations  and  a  new  race  that  will  long 
hold  a  compelling  place  in  the  world.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we 
come  together  at  such  times  of  stress  as  this,  and  we  should  have 
come  together  long  since,  and  put  our  heads  to  the  problem  as  to 
what  are  the  initial  steps  in  bringing  about  that  harmony  within 
our  country  which  will  give  it  meaning,  purpose,  and  cohesion.  We 
should  not  be  moved  to  this  by  fear.  There  is  nothing  to  fear.  Our 
wars  have  been  fought  by  men  of  foreign  birth — ^Irishmen,  and  Ger- 
mans, and  Swedes,  and  Scotchmen.  We  see  their  names  every  day 
now  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  dead  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  race,  excepting  the  Indian. 
We  are  fashioning  a  new  people.  We  are  doing  the  unprecedented 
thing  in  saying  that  Slav,  Teuton,  Celt,  and  the  other  races  that  make 
up  the  civilized  world  are  capable  of  being  blended  here,  and  we  say 
this  upon  the  theory  that  blood  alone  does  not  control  the  destiny 
of  man;  that  out  of  his  environment,  his  education,  the  food  that 
he  eats,  the  neighbors  that  he  has,  the  work  that  he  does,  there  can 
be  formed  and  realized  a  spirit,  an  ideal  which  will  master  his  blood. 
In  this  sense  we  are  all  internationalists. 

Now  there  are  several  things  which  we  have  come  upon  recently 
which  seem  to  those  of  us  who  have  not  been  wise  to  be  discoveries. 
The  first  is  that  we  have  a  great  body  of  our  own  people,  five  and  a 
half  millions,  who  can  not  read  or  write  the  language  of  this  coun- 
try. That  language  is  English.  And  these  are  not  all  of  foreign 
birth.  A  million  and  a  half  are  native  born.  The  second  is  that  we 
are  drafting  into  our  Army  men  who  can  not  understand  the  orders 
that  are  given  them  to  read.  The  third  is  that  our  man  power  is 
deficient  because  our  education  is  deficient.  The  fourth  is  that  we 
Ourselves  have  failed  to  see  America  through  the  eyes  of  those  who 
havQ  oome  to  u&    We  have  fjiiled  to  realize  why  it  was  that  they 
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/  came  here  and  what  they  sought.  We  have  failed  to  understand 
/  their  definition  of  liberty. 

To  be  an  American  is  not  to  be  the  embodiment  of  conceit  as  to  all 
things  that  are  fundamental  in  America,  or  to  be  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are  or  to  let  things  drift.  Germany  has  made  herself 
a  composite,  compact,  purposeful  nation  by  methods  of  education 
as  well  as  by  authority.  We  can  make  ourselves  a  composite,  pur- 
poseful nation  and  impose  no  authority  other  than  the  compelling 
influence  of  affection,  sympathy,  understanding,  and  education. 
Out  of  this  conference  should  come  not  a  determination  to  make 
more  hard  or  difficult  the  way  of  those  who  do  not  speak  or  read  our 
tongue,  but  a  determination  to  deal  in  a  catholic  and  symjpathetic 
spirit  with  those  who  can  be  led  to  follow  in  the  way  of  this  Nation, 
and  as  to  those  others  who  can  not,  other  procedure  must  be  applied. 

It  is  now  a  year  since  we  entered  into  this  war,  and  our  men  are 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Frenchmen  on  their  right  and 
Englishmen  on  their  left,  holding  the  line  that  is  to  save  civilization. 
The  war  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  us  each  day.  Each  morn- 
ing we  turn  with  anxious  and  with  proud  eyes  to  read  the  list  of  our 
own  heroes  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  In  a  few  days 
more  this  list  will  swell  from  a  few  short  inches  into  continuing 
columns  and  pages.  Then  we  will  first  clearly  see  the  horror  of  this 
war.  And  then  there  will  surge  through  our  souls  a  passion  of  in- 
dignation and  outrage  that  will  close  our  ears  to  talk  of  peace  and 
fix  our  will  to  win.  For  now  nearly  four  years  we  have  been  look- 
ing afar  off  at  a  series  of  unprecedented  battles  the  least  of  which 
brought  down  more  men  than  served  on  both  sides  at  Gettysburg  or 
Waterloo.  AH  of  northern  France  is  one  battlefield.  There  is 
hardly  a  town,  hardly  a  little  river,  that  is  not  already  sanctified  as 
the  field  of  some  battle  fought  for  liberty,  and  this  thing  will  go  on. 
This  thing  is  not  done.  This  thing  is  still  a  challenge  to  us.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  has  given  notice  to  the  world  that  he  regards 
this  as  the  greatest  of  all  of  the  battles,  the  crowning  battle,  by  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  troops  himself.  He  will  overwhelm  the  French, 
the  Americans,  and  the  English,  and  keep  on  to  Amiens,  sweep  on  by 
wave  after  wave.  There  is  no  picture  that  man  has  ever  painted 
that  tells  a  more  horrible  story  than  the  events  of  the  last  10  days. 
Men  in  solid  ranks  come  up  against  the  encircling  line  of  guns  and 
rifles,  and  the  front  rank  falls,  but  there  is  a  rank  behind,  and  that 
advances,  and  that  one  falls,  but  there  is  still  another  one  behind 
that,  and  that  one  comes  forward.  And  so  by  added  increments  ot 
death  the  Kaiser  wins  his  way.  But  his  way  is  not  yet  won.  Von 
Hindenburg  has  said  that  the  first  act  was  done  in  the  great  play  of 
German  history.  Ah,  the  first  act  may  be  won,  but  the  first  act  ©ever 
tells  what  the  last  act  may  be« 
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We  are  to  have  a  part  in  that  last  act,  and  it  will  be  a  noble 
part.  They  have  been  fighting  great  battles  on  the  other  side.  Ah, 
yes,  but  great  battles,  as  Ladendorff  says — great  battles  do  not  mean 
victory.  It  is  the  last  battle,  it  is  the  final  charge,  which  determines 
which  side  will  win.  Remember  when  you  look  over  the  paper 
to-day  and  your  eye  moistens  a  bit — remember  that  that  is  a  thin 
line  there,  a  thin  line  to  meet  battle,  but  I  believe  it  will  not  break. 
It  is  a  thin  line,  but  remember  there  are  Scotchmen  in  that  line, 
Scotchmen  from  Glasgow  and  from  Edinburgh  that  do  not  surrender; 
and  there  are  Englishmen  in  that  line;  Englishmen  from  all  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  England  and  from  the  far  north  country, 
down  to  the  sweet  Surrey;  Englishmen  who  stood  ofiF  Napoleon  for 
22  years ;  and  there  are  Irishmen  in  that  line,  gallant  Irishmen,  who 
are  fighting  to-day  that  an  Ireland  may  be  saved  to  which  will  come 
home  rule.  What  is  her  prospect  and  her  dream  unless  they  win 
to-day?  WTiat  is  Ireland's  hope?  What  can  be  her  hope?  If  the 
allies  are  defeated  will  she  be  treated  any  better  than  Lithuania,  or 
Poland,  or  Belgium?  Will  her  babies  go  as  the  Belgian  babies,  like 
wild  horses  after  a  battle,  roaming  up  and  down  the  country,  hand 
in  hand,  eating  the  roots  of  trees,  digging  up  whatever  they  can? 
Lost  children,  motherless,  fatherless  children?  Oh,  and  there  are 
Australians  in  tnat  line,  and  Canadians,  too — ^men  who  do  not  want 
to  fight  and  who  do  not  love  war  any  more  than  we  do,  but  who  can 
make  it  just  as  well.  And  there  are  Frenchmen  in  that  line — French- 
men from  Verdun.  Can  one  say  more?  They  stand  steadfast, 
they  are  sure.  For  four  years  they  have  seen  this  on-coming  host. 
It  is  a  thin  line  that  they  have  held,  but  we  are  weaving  into  that 
line  our  boys  in  khaki,  so  that  it  will  be  a  thick  line.  Ah,  yes,  the 
last  act  is  not  played,  but  it  will  be  played,  and  in  that  day  we  will 
be  proud  of  the  part  that  we  played.  We  want  no  power.  We  do 
not  care  for  power.  But  America  is  valueless  if  Germany  becomes 
the  one  dominant  power  of  this  world.  And  against  that  possibility 
being  realized  your  boys  and  my  boy  must  give  up  their  dreams, 
give  up  their  ambitions,  give  up  their  lives,  if  need  be,  so  that  that 
horror  may  not  spread.  And  what  are  we,  who  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  what  are  we  to  do?  Let 
us  take  a  strong  resolution  that  the  America  to  which  those  boys  will 
return  will  be  a  land  in  which  there  will  be  a  surer  justice  and  finer 
sympathy,  a  greater  love  for  all  mankind,  a  realization  more  full  of 
the  hopes  of  our  fathers,  and  of  the  hopes  that  are  within  our  own 
breasts.  Let  us  make  America  more  worthy  of  our  own  dreams. 
And  to-day  I  hope  is  the  beginning  of  that  campaign.  We  shall 
make  America  better  worth  while  to  Americans  and  of  higher  serv- 
ice to  the  world 
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Address  of  Mr.  Elliott  D.  Smith. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  here,  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  State  Councils  of 
Defense,  the  relationship  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  system  to 
Americanization,  and  more  especially  to  the  Americanization  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

As  many  of  you  probably  know,  State  councils  ^of  defense  have 
been  created,  either  by  acts  of  State  legislatures  or  by  proclamation 
of  the  State  governor,  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  They  have  been 
designated  as  the  oflBcial  war  emergency  organization  of  the  State. 
As  such,  they  are  charged  with  conducting  all  of  the  war  activity  of 
the  States  not  directly  within  the  fields  of  the  established  executive 
departments.  In  many  of  the  States  they  include  the  members  of 
these  executive  departments,  and  thus  include  that  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  functions.  Besides  this  State  position,  they  are  the 
official  representatives  in  each  State,  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  They  conduct  certain  national  war  programs  transmitted 
to  them  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

In  addition  to  these  two  governmental  functions,  they  have  been 
designated  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  as  the  official  organ- 
ization in  each  State  to  correlate  and  centralize  all  voluntary  activity 
relating  to  the  war.  They  are  the  coordinating  agency  for  the  war 
work  of  all  voluntary  societies  and  associations,  and  they  have  also 
been  asked  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  supervise  the  solici- 
tation of  funds  by  these  associations  for  war  purposes.  They  are, 
however,  essentially  State  bodies.  Their  origin  is  traced  to  State 
law.  They  exercise  complete  independence  in  all  local  matters  and 
in  the  adoption  of  national  programs  to  local  conditions.  They 
represent  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but  they  are  not  controlled 
by  it.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  form  of 
the  organization  and  in  the  success  that  they,  have  achieved. 

In  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the 
very  smallest  States,  these  State  councils  have  created  in  each  county 
or  similar  area  a  county  council  of  defense,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  engaged  in  a  great  majority  of  the  States  in  creating  a  still 
smaller  system.  This  smaller  system  of  councils  in  the  small  com- 
munities, usually  called  community  councils,  exists  in  school  districts 
and  in  townships,  precincts,  and  smaller  areas.  These  local  and  sub- 
local  councils  exercise  the  authority  that  accrues  to  them  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  council  in  their  jurisdiction.  They  secure 
the  means  of  connecting  the  State  council  system,  and  the  State 
council  system  correlates  and  coordinates  with  the  individual  citi- 
zens and  small  associations. 
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On  February  12  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  at  the  request 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  sent 
to  the  State  councils  advance  sheets  of  one  of  its  bulletins,  asking 
them  to  appoint  a  committee  on  Americanization,  to  perform  two 
important  functions:  First,  to  assist  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  carrying  out  its  national  program.  Second,  to  conduct 
and  put  through  a  State  program  for  Americanization,  for  educa- 
tion. 

This  bulletin  contained  an  outline  of  the  fundamental  points  in 
this  National  and  State  program.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  is 
the  special  request  that  the  State  council  of  defense  shall  bring  to- 
gether and  bring  out  the  work  of  all  of  the  voluntary  agencies.  By 
this  bulletin,  the  several  State  councils  of  defense  were  each  desig- 
nated in  their  State  as  the  one  official  representative  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  State,  for  its  Americanization 
work  as  a  war  emergency  measure. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  follow-up 
bulletin  containing  the  first  steps  in  that  program..  These  first  steps 
consist  in  the  establishment  of  a  war  information  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  full  knowledge  of  our  aims  and  ideals  in  this 
war,  of  the  relation  of  America  to  all  other  races  and  all  matters 
that  concern  the  alien  and  the  foreign  bom  in  America,  home  to  the 
individual  aliens  so  that  they  will  no  longer  be  a  prey  to  anti- Ameri- 
can propaganda  on  the  part  of  German  agents,  and  to  ignorance  and 
fear. 

Now,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  stands  in  regard  to  Ameri- 
canization as  a  transmitting  agency  only.  It  has  also  transmitted 
to  the  State  councils,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  public  informa- 
tion, a  request  that  they  assist  that  committee  in  its  efforts  to  pre- 
pare a  mailing  list  of  all  Americanization  agencies  and  all  associa- 
tions of  foreign-born  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  through 
those  agencies  and  associations,  propaganda  and  information  relat- 
ing to  the  war.  It  hopes  within  a  short  time  to  issue  to  the  State 
councils  a  bulletin,  similarly  requesting  their  assistance  on  behalf 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its 
work. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  will  thus  become,  not  only  the  cor- 
relating agency  for  work  of  Americanization  societies,  but  wiVL  cen- 
ter in  itself  work  representing  the  three  departments  of  the  Fed^ml 
Government  most  concerned  with  Americanization — ^the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Comittee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, and  the  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

The  importance  of  the  work  which  the  State  councils  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  the  importance  of  their  position  in  that  work,  and 
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the  importance  of  their  assuming  this  duty  with  the  greatest  possible 
seriousness  and  putting  all  that  they  have  of  authority  into  this 
work  can  best  be  shown  merely  by  running  over  the  position  which 
they  have  in  this  regard.  They  represent  the  State  Government,  and 
in  most  States  they  represent  the  Americanization  work  of  the  State 
(government.  They  represent  on  behalf  of  the  State  Government 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  centralizing  agency  for  all  voluntary  Americanization  work, 
especially  relating  to  education.  They  are  the  one  official  war  emer- 
gency Americanization  agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  We 
hope  that  there  will  be  in  a  short  time  an  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  They  are  assisting  and  acting  to  that  extent  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  in  its  war  infor- 
mation work. 

Secretaby  Lane.  Now,  I  would  like  those  who  are  here  repre- 
senting State  councils  to  express  their  views  as  to  how  this  work 
can  be  done  at  home,  in  their  own  State,  and  what  more  can  be 
done  so  as  to  bring  about  the  end  that  we  have  in  view,  giving  to 
the  people  who  are  here  a  better  realization  of  what  America  is.  If 
there  are  any  members  of  the  council  who  do  not  know  what  can  be 
done  at  home,  or  how  it  can  be  done,  who  have  tried  methods  and 
have  succeeded  or  have  failed,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Rosweix  Page,  of  Virginia.  The  newly  elected  governor  of 
Virginia,  Gov.  Westmoreland  Davis,  on  receiving  the  resignation  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  formed  by  the  former 
governor,  called  to  his  assistance  the  State  officers,  and  formed  them 
.  into  a  State  Council  of  Defense.  The  Council  of  Defense  has  divided 
the  work  up  into  this  order :  They  have  given  to  the  adjutant  general, 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Army  and  Navy.  They  have  given 
to  the  superintendent  of  education  all  matters  connected  with  the 
schools  and  the  whole  school  system,  and  they  have  given  to  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  all  matters  connected  with  the  great  working 
elements  of  the  State.  They  have  given  to  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture the  department  of  agriculture  and  to  others  the  work  of 
their  special  departments.  To  myself  was  given  the  department 
of  the  bar  and  bench  and  the  clergy  for  organization  through  the 
bishops,  through  the  judges,  through  the  clergy,  through  the  Bap- 
tist associations,  through  the  Methodist  conferences,  and  through  the 
schools.  Within  the  past  week  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  made  a  tour  with  the  local  superintendent  of  schools  through 
a  small  county  in  Virginia  in  which  both  Patrick  Henry  and  Henry 
Clay  were  bom.  He  went  from  one  school  to  another  telling  the 
children  what  the  thrift  system  is,  what  a  war-saving  stamp  is,  and 
what  a  Liberty  bond  is.  He  urged  every  child  present  to  go  home 
and  ask  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  buy  a  thrift  stamp,  and  then 
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when  they  got  enough  of  them,  to  buy  war-saving  stamps  and  even 
Liberty  bonds.  As  a  result  there  were  not  enough  thrift  stamps  and 
war-saving  stamps  in  that  district  to  supply  the  demand.  That  is 
but  an  instance  of  the  activity  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia  State 
Council  of  Defense.  The  governor  of  Virginia  regrets  very  much  not 
to  be  able  to  be  here,  and  he  asked  me  to  come  and  say  that  Virginia 
may  be  trusted  to  do  whatever  is  necessary.  Virginia  will  do  the  best 
that  she  can  do. 

Mr.  Levi  Mayer,  of  Chicago.  Illinois  has  before  her  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  this  country  in  dealing  with  the  foreign  element, 
and  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  entirely  overcome.  We  believe  that 
drastic  measures  may  be  necessary  for  those  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  the  English  language,  and  feel  that  they  are  still  at  home  not- 
withstanding their  transplantation  to  this  country.  Education  is  of 
slow  development.  By  the  time  its  processes  have  taken  root,  we 
hope  and  believe  that  the  war  will  be  over  and  the  allies,  of  course, 
victorious. 

We  have  in  Chicago  alone  about  500,000  Germans,  and  we  have 
districts  which  are  purely  foreign — Norwegian  or  Swedish  or  Bohe- 
mian or  Kussian  Jewish-;-all  of  the  diiFerent  nationalities  represented 
in  this  country.  They  are  as  much  at  home  as  they  were  in  the  coun- 
tries they  came  from,  except  that  they  know  that  they  are  no  longer 
in  their  native  countries,  but  in  Chicago  and  Illinois. 

We  should  like  to  have  this  association  consider  this  suggestion; 
some  of  the  State  legislatures  do  not  meet  for  a  year  or  two.  In 
Illinois  our  next  session  is  in  January,  1919.  It  is  too  slow  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  results  through  the  State  legislatures.  We  believe 
that  the  true  remedy  lies  with  Congress,  because  that  method  is 
immediate  and  eflFective,  and,  of  course,  will  be  carried  into  quick 
development  and  application  by  the  State  officials  and  the  State 
councils  of  defense. 

We  should  like  to  have  any  foreigner  in  this  country  denied  the 
right  to  follow  his  vocation,  whether  it  be  practicing  law,  or  practic- 
ing medicine,  or  carrying  brick  or  mortar,  or  delivering  newspapers, 
unless  before  a  given  date,  say  July  1,  he  makes  application  for  his 
first  naturalization  papers. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  refer  to  alien  enemies  who  are 
not  entitled  to  naturalization,  but  I  refer  to  the  millions  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  not  alien  enemies,  but  are  ignorant  of  our  institutions, 
or  laws,  or  language,  or  habits,  and  our  customs.  And  the  way  to 
begin  is  to  begin  at  once. 

Second,  the  foreign-language  newspapers,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  views  expressed  by  our  illustrious  chairman,  do  need  some  correct- 
ing process.  It  would  not  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  send  into  these 
densely  populated  districts  propagandists  who,  in  the  language  of 
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that  particular  district,  can  speak  to  the  people  who  live  there.    It  is 
their  newspapers  that  are  published  morning  and  afternoon  that  are 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  ignorance,  by  keeping  enlightenment  from'^ 
their  readers.    Now,  the  cure  for  that  is  not  necessarily  the  abolition 
of  these  foreign-language  papers,  but  a  compulsory  process  which  j 
will  require  them  in  every  issue  to  have  some  article  written,  if  you  J 
please,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  written  in  English  and  trans- 
lated into  the  foreign  tongue,  which  will  begin  this  continual  process 
at  once  and  thus  inculcate  into  the  brains  of  the  readers  of  these 
papers  the  great  blessings  which  you  have  so  graphically,  so  elo- 
quently, and  so  truly  described. 

Those  two  suggestions  represent  ideas  which  I  would  like  to  have 
this  gathering,  guided  by  yourself,  consider  and  put  into  proper 
resolution  and  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  to  the  48  State  legislatures. 

Secretary  Lane.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  this  body  asks 
foreign-language  newspapers — and  I  am  saying  this  without  knowl- 
edge, but  upon  intuition — that  if  you  ask  the  foreign-language  news- 
papers of  this  country  to  do  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Mayer  has  just 
said,  they  will  do  it;  that  the  trouble  with  us  has  been  that  we  have 
not  asked  them  to  do  these  things,  and  they  have  taken,  in  some  cases, 
an  attitude  of  hostility  that  otherwise  we  could  have  led  them  from. 
Not  that  all  are  loyal  at  this  time,  but  that  they  live  here  and  intend 
to  continue  to  live  here,  and  the  editors  of  the  great,  great  majority 
are  sincerely  attached  to  us.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  proposition.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  Gov.  Bam- 
berger, of  Utah,  might  say  a  word. 

Gov.  Bamberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  Governors,  Ladies  and  Grentle- 
men :  I  landed  in  New  York,  at  Castle  Garden,  a  boy  14  years  of  age. 
In  those  days  I  was  very  particular  whom  I  associated  with,  in  spite 
of  the  niunber  of  precedents  that  have  been  called  here  this  morning, 
so  I  chose  to  come  as  an  immigrant  in  the  hull  of  the  ship.  It  was 
safer  there  than  above,  you  know.  Besides,  I  did  not  have  the  price 
of  anything  else.  I  came ;  and  I  counted  the  minutes,  the  years,  the 
months,  and  the  days  until  I  was  21,  and  then  as  soon  as  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  renouncing  the  then  King  of  Prussia  and  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  I  did  so,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  in  my  life.  I  realized  what  it 
meant  to  have  the  protection  of  this  great  land,  that  assurance  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  finally  went  into  Utah, 
and  Utah  gave  me  the  greatest  honor  that  they  could  bestow  upon 
any  man  and  elected  me  as  its  governor.  Now,  what  chance  would 
a  boy  like  myself  have  had  in  the  old  country  ? 

I  am  trying  to  show  my  appreciation  of  this  great  Government 
of  ours,  the  greatest  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  by  far,  by 
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speaking  for  the  Liberty  Loan,  and  I  hare  Tolunteered  for  the  full 
term,  until  the  4th  of  May.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  the  privilege 
of  showing  mv  loyalty  to  the  people  of  America  by  setting  example 
to  others,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  some  good. 

We  have  a  way  of  sending  misBionaries  abroad  in  our  country 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  we  have  sent  our  boys  away,  I  told  the 
boys  ^  You  are  now  entering  upon  the  grandest  mission  you  have  ever 
attempted  to  perform;  you  are  going  abroad  in  a  short  time,  and 
your  mission  is  never  to  return  until  the  tyrannical  Government  of 
Germany  has  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.*^ 

Mr.  SoMERS,  chairman  of  the  board  of  education  of  Xew  York 
City.  In  Xew  York  we  are  doing  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done, 
and  we  are  doing  it  in  the  manner  that  appears  to  us  to  lead  some- 
where to  the  fruition  of  a  plan  such  as  the  Secretary  has  indicated 
in  his  opening  address.  I  sympathize  very  much  with  what  Mr. 
Mayer  has  stated.  I  want  the  thought  to  rest  in  your  minds  when 
you  come  together  this  afternoon,  with  reference  to  the  foreigners 
who  neglect  to  become  citizens,  that  you  may  lead  a  horse  to  water 
but  you  can  not  force  him  to  drink.  If  you  do  force  him  to  drink  he 
will  kick  just  the  same  if  the  kick  is  in  his  nature.  My  suggestion 
is,  then,  that  if  we  demand  from  these  foreigners  that  they  make  ap- 
plication to  become  citizens  of  this  country,  that  that  will  not  change 
the  spots  of  the  leopard,  if  he  has  spots. 

The  work,  after  all,  rests  in  the  public  school  system  of  America. 
Our  system  has  failed  to  develop  that  kind  of  Americanism  that  we 
have  been  preaching  about  for  the  past  25  years.  We  have  been  a 
good  deal  like  the  soothsayers  of  Rome.  We  have  talked  about  these 
things,  and  when  we  have  got  on  the  street  we  have  laughed  at  each 
other.  We  can  not  accomplish  the  aims  we  have  set  up  to  accom- 
plish as  a  result  of  the  work  we  have  been  doing  in  education.  I 
have  never  heard  in  all  of  my  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  anything  more  strikingly  presented  to  us  of  our  failure  to 
accomplish  what  we  aimed  at  than  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to-day;  and  let  me  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  so  much  am  I 
impressed  with  that  address,  with  the  strength,  with  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  rests,  that  I  hope  before  this  convention  adjourns  that 
it  will  ask  the  secretary  to  see  to  it  that  a  copy  of  that  address  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  school-teacher  in  the  United  States  as 
an  inspiration. 

ew  York  City,  many,  many  years  before  this  horrible  catastrophe 
of  war  was  forced  upon  the  world,  took  up  this  question  because 
it  saw  the  need  for  it.  We  are,  as  has  been  described,  at  the  gateway 
of  the  Nation.  We  get  the  contributions  from  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  earth.  We  take  them  in  and  some  of  them  we  keep  among  us. 
Many  leave  us  and  go  out  to  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  Nation. 
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But  those  that  we  keep  there  have  presented  a  problem  to  us  for 
years  and  years,  and,  concerned  with  the  solution  of  that  problem, 
we  have  established  education  classes  in  our  day  schools,  contin- 
uation classes  and  special  classes  in  our  night  schools,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  foreigner.  We  have  divided  the  administration  into 
three  groups.  We  have  concerned  ourselves  with  teaching  the  illit- 
erate foreigner,  teaching  him  to  read  and  write  English  and  some- 
thing in  elementary  civics  that  he  might  understand  what  he  ought 
to  know  about  the  institutions  of  the  land  to  which  he  came.  Then  we 
have  organized  classes  for  teaching  English  to  the  educated  foreign- 
ers. You  know  that  many  educated  men  and  women  come  to  this 
country  from  abroad  who  do  not  know  our  language;  and  we  had 
that  feeling,  just  as  the  Secretary  has  said,  that  you  can  always  get 
closer  to  a  man's  heart  when  you  look  him  in  the  eye  and  under- 
stand what  he  is  saying.  The  common  language  after  all  is  the 
crux — ^the  thing  that  binds  natures  together  and  makes  men  and 
women  love  each  other. 

Then  we  have  organized  groups  of  classes  combining  both,  bring- 
ing the  illiterate  and  the  educated  foreigner  together.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  in  New  York  City  we  had  617  classes  in  our  evening 
schools  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners ;  617  classes  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  25  to  30,  many  of  them  adults.  So  difficult  was 
the  problem  to  maintain  the  interest  that  before  the  close  of  the 
session  we  were  actually  compelled  to  reduce  that  number  to  433,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  why.  We  have  found  that  among  many  of  our 
adult  population  there  was  a  disinclination  to  attend  schools  and 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  be  gained  there  because  of 
the  conditions  under  which  these  people  were  living.  The  father 
would  say,  "  I  shall  not  stay  home  and  mind  the  children  while  my 
wife,  she  go  to  school;"  and  the  wife  would  say,  "I  shall  not  stay 
home  while  my  husband,  he  go  to  school."  These  are  the  stories  that 
come  to  us  from  our  teachers  who  have  gone  among  these  people  to 
interest  them  in  the  work  of  educating  themselves.  So  we  were 
actually  compelled  to  reduce  the  number  from  617,  with  which  we 
started,  to  433  in  one  year. 

We  organized  a  number  of  special  continuation  classes.  We  ap- 
propriated last  year  $16,000  with  which  to  extend  this  work  into  the 
summer  evening  schools,  opening  special  schools  for  the  summer  time 
which  adults  might  attend  and  be  instructed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. We  were  able  to  spend  only  $5,000  of  that  money.  We 
simply  could  not  get  the  people  to  come.  They  would  not  attend  our 
classes. 

We  have  gone  further.  We  have  gone  into  the  factories,  into  the 
industries,  and  we  have  organized  classes  there  among  the  foreign 
workers  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners.      I  should  be  ashamed 
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as  an  American  citizen  to  read  to  you  the  list  that  I  have  in  my  mind, 
of  the  industries,  the  firms,  some  of  those  who  were  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Mayer's  discussion — ^the  firms  profiteering  out  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  this  war  gives,  who  absolutely  refused  us  the  chance  to 
organize  a  class  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  employ  who  can 
not  speak  the  English  language. 

We  hope,  when  we  go  back  to  New  York,  to  have  new  inspiration 
and  a  deeply  religious  belief  that  it  is  our  mission  to  go  among  those 
people  and  compel  them  to  allow  us  to  enter  and  educat-e  them. 
.We  in  New  York  City  doing  this  work  realize  the  importance  of  it 
and  the  difficulty  of  it,  want  your  backing,  and  we  want  the  backing 
*  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  We  want  the  backing  of  Congress,  if 
need  be.  We  want  legislation  that  will  compel  these  people  to 
recognize  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  educators  throughout 
the  land  to  Americanize  every  boy  and  girl  and  every  man  and 
woman  that  comes  to  our  shores  and  hopes  to  live  here  and  earn 
his  living. 

I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  with  discussing  the  other  war  serv- 
ices we  have  rendered,  except  briefly  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
appropriated  recently  $19,000  with  which  to  equip  1,500  high-school 
boys  to  go  out  into  the  agricultural  school  districts  of  New  York 
State  this  summer,  under  high-school  teachers,  to  learn  farming, 
in  order  that  they  may  help  the  Government. 

The  other  day  we  appropriated  $7,500  and  appointed  a  director  to 
take  charge  of  school  gardens,  that  the  little  kids  may  do  something 
for  food  production  and  food  conservation,  and  thus  help  in  a  small 
way  to  stiffen  the  arms  of  the  boy  who  is  on  the  other  side,  deter- 
mined to  win  this  war. 

I  have  told  you  briefly  what  New  York  City  has  been  doing  for 
years  in  the  way  of  Americanizing.  I  come  back  to  the  original 
proposition.  What  is  the  function  of  the  school  ?  It  must  be  planted 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child,  and  through  the  child  you  must 
reach  the  home.  We  must  go  into  the  home  and  induce  the  parent 
to  come  to  night  school,  to  come  to  summer  school,  to  come  to  school 
at  any  time  their  duties  may  permit  them  to  do  so,  and  be  instructed 
in  reading  and  writing  the  English  language,  and  in  the  govern- 
mental institutions  that  shower  so  many  blessings  upon  them. 

I  could  talk  to  you  about  other  things  that  crowd  into  my  mind. 
When  you  adjourn  I  want  to  leave  these  thoughts  with  you  as  con- 
tributions of  what  New  York  City  has  already  been  doing,  and  we  do 
that  without  boasting,  because  we  realize  it  is  our  religious  duty  to 
do  that  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  nation. 

Dr.  FiNLEY,  commissioner  of  education,  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  that  there  is  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  requiring  the  attendance  of  every  minor, 
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every  illiterate  minor,  upon  such  instruction,  and  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  authorize  me  to  give  it  support. 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Why  can  not  Mr.  Finley  include  the  adults  in  that 
measure? 

Dr.  Finley.  I  shall  be  glad  to  if  the  bill  does  not. 

Secretary  Lane.  Before  adjourning  I  want  to  say  that  a  list  of 
questions  has  been  presented  to  me  on  matters  that  should  have  our 
consideration.  For  instance,  should  a  policy  of  Federal  aid  for 
Americanization  to  the  States  be  adopted?  Should  this  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  separate  policy  of  State  aid  to  local  communities 
in  cities  where  a  substantial  number  of  foreigners  reside?  Should 
compulsory  attendance  of  non-English-speaking  and  illiterate  per- 
sons at  school  be  adopted  by  the  States  ?  If  so,  what  ages — 16  to  21 
years  included,  or  over  21  years? — and  a  number  of  other  questions, 
all  directly  touching  this  matter;  and  so  in  view  of  the  motion  that 
has  been  made  and  carried,  touching  the  propositions  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Mayer,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  at  this  time  a  committee  were 
appointed  to  frame  a  program  for  this  afternoon's  questions  that 
should  be  considered,  so  that  we  may,  as  our  friend  from  New  York 
says,  concretize,  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  without  further 
action,  I  will  ask  these  gentlemen  to  serve  on  that  committee:  Gov. 
Stewart,  Gov.  Manning,  Gov.  Milliken,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Clark  (of 
Cleveland),  Mr.  Somers  (of  New  York),  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr.  Holden, 
and  Mr.  Lynch  (of  California). 


AFTER  RECESS. 


The  conference  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  after  recess,  the 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane  presiding. 

Addsess  of  Mr.  Geobge  Cbeel, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Public  Information, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  modem  warfare  is  the  em- 
phasis that  has  been  placed  on  psychology — that  is,  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  public  opinion  as  a  vital  factor  in  attack  and  in  defense.  You 
know  it  has  come  to  be  realized  that  the  real  strength  of  the  firing 
line  is  not  in  trench  or  in  barricade,  but  it  is  the  morale  of  the  civil 
population  from  which  the  fighting  force  is  drawn.  It  is  just  as  your 
national  union;  the  resulting  cause  is  just  as  it  stands  unanimous 
behind  its  leaders,  so  are  you  going  to  get  heroism  in  the  trenches; 
but  when  they  are  torn  by  discontent  and  disunities,  just  so  you  will 
find  the  firing  line  failing. 

This  fight  for  public  opinion  is  the  business  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  We  call  it  educational  work.  This  conunittee 
does  not  only  work  here  in  the  United  States,  but  in  every  country  in 
the  whole  world.  There  is  not  a  great  capital  in  which  we  do  not 
have  our  visitors.  We  have  taken  the  wires;  our  wired  messages 
of  100  words  a  day  from  Tuckei-ton  to  the  Eiffel  Tower ;  this  message 
goes  to  London,  to  Scandinavia,  to  Holland,  to  Darien,  and  to 
Spain;  it  is  taken  out  of  the  air  and  reaches  all  over  Europe;  from 
Pekin  we  get  it  into  Russia.  We  send  it  into  all  these  capitals,  and 
we  hire  theaters  for  pictures  setting  forth  the  war  program  of  the 
United  States  and  our  industries.  As  an  illustration  of  the  work  in 
Russia,  our  men  reach  from  Petrograd  to  Vladivostok;  we  have  a 
great  printing  establishment  right  on  the  ground,  people  who  know 
the  Russian  character ;  we  have  eight  theaters  in  Petrograd  and  eight 
in  Moscow  showing  our  pictures,  teaching  them  about  America  and 
Americanism.  We  get  them  across  the  line  into  every  one  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  districts;  we  go  into  the  Silesian  Capes  and  try 
to  drive  home  the  lesson,  to  the  Bohemian,  to  the  Slovak,  to  the 
Polish  Russian,  to  the  Magyar,  all  the  unhappy  people  held  under 
the  German  yoke.    To  them  we  try  to  prove  that  every  effort  they 
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make  for  the  defense  of  Germany  to-day  rivets  their  chains,  and 
that  what  they  are  fighting  for  really  is  their  own  souls'  damnation. 
We  go  to  the  prison  camps ;  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  prisoners 
in  Eussia,  and  all  our  speakers  try  to  bring  home  to  the  men  the 
meaning  of  America,  the  purpose  of  America,  the  purity  of  our 
ideals,  and  the  nobility  of  our  objects.  All  over  the  world  this  is 
going  on,  and  here  in  A  merica  our  activities  take  the  same  wide 
sweep. 

For  years  we  have  dismissed  our  responsibility  in  the  alien  by  talk- 
ing about  the  melting  pot.  You  know  and  I  know,  and  every  other 
man  of  any  intelligence  knows,  that  it  has  been  years  since  the  melt- 
ing pot  did  any  melting.  Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  the 
hopeful  thousands  came  to  this  country,  their  hearts  in  their  hands, 
their  faces  in  a  glow  in  the  light  that  shines  from  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, and  nobody  met  them  there,  and  we  saw  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
thousands  of  agricultural  laborers  from  Europe  going  to  sweat  shops 
in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  East,  while  the  acreage  of  the  West 
called  to  them.  We  have  seen  them  lured  into  box  cars  and  driven 
here  and  there,  scorned  by  the  States,  by  the  cities,  by  the  communi- 
ties, and  by  the  Government  itself,  and  so  how  have  they  come  to 
know  America?  One  of  the  forces  which  betrayed  Russia  was  the 
thousands  of  Russians  who  went  back  from  the  ghetto  to  tell  them 
that  Americanism  was  a  lie ;  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  democ- 
racy, no  such  thing  as  equality,  no  such  thing  as  hope.  Never,  in  my 
heart,  have  I  been  able  to  blame  them,  because  the  ghetto  of  New 
York  is  there ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  ulcers  of  American  life,  and  we 
have  never  done  anything  in  the  world  to  let  the  light  in,  to  let  them 
see  America  as  we  know  it.  That  is  our  problem  to-day — to  make 
the  promise  of  America  true — ^not  only  to  our  own  souls,  but  to  these 
people  over  here.  They  do  not  speak  our  language  and  are  not  edu- 
cated, perhaps,  but  there  was  something  in  their  hearts  that  has 
driven  them  across  the  sea.  So,  after  all,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  truer 
Americans,  because  they  came  here  driven  and  impelled  by  an  aspira- 
tion, and  that,  after  all,  is  true  kinship.  Ties  of  blood  are  not  every- 
thing. They  tie  to  the  blood,  but  we  tie  ourselves  to  the  strongest. 
So  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  give  democracy  a  meaning  to 
people  to  whom  it  never  had  any  meaning. 

You,  of  course,  get  down  to  the  problem  of  the  schools.  We  have 
got  to  begin  to  teach  in  the  schools  not  only  the  children,  but  we  have 
got  to  take  the  adults  in  some  ways.  The  tragedy  of  America  is  that 
it  takes  the  child  and  then  drives  a  gulf  between  him  and  his  parents, 
because  we  leave  them  where  they  were.  You  have  got  to  go  to  work, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  throw  open  your  school  buildings  at  night.  Any 
Americanization  program  can  not  have  any  firmer  base  than  the 
community  center,  by  making  use  of  the  school  buildings  of  the 
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United  States  all  the  day  round,  month  after  month,  instead  of  a  few 

hours  a  day  for  seven  or  eight  months  out  of  tlfe  year.  * 

After  you  have  got  through  with  your  schools,  after  you  have  gone 
to  your  community  centers  where  you  bring  the  people,  the  neigh- 
borhood groups,  the  cross  sections,  you  have  got  to  go  still  further ; 
you  have  got  to  give  them  a  sense  of  justice;  you  have  got  to  have 
your  legal  aid  units  through  all  the  country ;  you  have  got  to  create 
some  machinery  by  which  they  can  get  justice  without  having  to  go 
through  our  expensive  legal  procedure. 

It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  books;  it  is  a  question  of  our  doing 
something  in  our  communities  and  in  our  States  to  make  these  people  ' 

believe  we  are  on  the  square,  and  we  have  got  to  be  on  the  square 
with  them  or  else  we  are  going  to  lose  them.  Our  whole  industrial 
structure  rests  on  this,  and  already  to-day,  in  every  one  of  these 
groups,  you  see  them  dreaming  of  a  free  Poland,  you  see  men  dream- 
ing of  a  free  Bohemia,  of  a  free  Slav  state  to  which  they  may  return 
after  this  war.  I  tell  you  what  we  must  do  to-day  on  this  American-  . 
ization  program;  it  is  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour,  it  is 
not  only  to  furnish  inspiration  for  our  crisis,  but  what  we  have  got 
to  do  is  to  get  down  to  the  solid  foundation  under  America  and  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  democracy. 

Dr.  Finlet.  a  soldier,  an  English  "Tommy,"  was  talking  to  his  ^ 

captain.  There,  in  the  dim  shadow  in  the  background,  was  a  cross 
above  t  grave,  and  Tommy  said  to  the  captain,  "  Too  bad  that  a  man 
should  come  to  that  just  for  using  a  few  words."  And  the  captain 
said,  "Words,  words,  words,  are  the  most  powerful  things  in  the 
world.  All  the  good  or  bad  that  there  is  in  the  world  is  done 
through  words."  And  I  am  thinking  of  the  reach  of  these  words, 
and  I  am  thinking,  too,  how  careful  we  must  be  in  preventing  the 
wrong  use  of  words.  Words  are  vital  things.  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word."  And  I  have  been  doing  what  I  could  in  New  York 
State  since  I  have  been  commissioner  of  education  to  teach,  to  help 
everybody  to  know  the  word  in  which  our  history,  our  laws,  our 
ideals,  have  been  written.  The  first  speech  I  made  when  I  became 
commissioner  of  education  four  yeai's  ago  in  New  York  was  on  this 
very  subject,  and  we  have  made  some  progress. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  visiting  one  of  the  cantonments  not  far 
from  here.  I  sat  at  mess  with  the  boys.  An  hour  later  I  came  buck 
to  the  mess  hall,  and  here  three  or  four  little  groups  of  men  were 
trying  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country  which  they  were  called 
to  defend.  In  one  group  were  three  or  four  Italians  and  two  or 
three  Bohemians,  I  think  they  were,  and  this  was  the  exercise :  First, 
each  student  had  to  take  a  long-handled  shovel  which  represented  a 
rifle ;  then  the  teacher  would  run  across  the  edge  of  the  room  and  then 
the  student  would  say,  "Halt,  who  goes  there?"  as  best  he  could 
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say  it.  Then  the  teacher  would  say,  "  Friend,"  and  then  the  soldier 
would  say,  as  well  as  his  ancestors  struggling  in  his  throat  would 
permit  him  to  say  it,  "  Advance  and  give  the  countersign." 

We  should  have  made  that  sort  of  thing  unnecessary,  but  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  camps  who  can  not  speak  our  tongue, 
the  language  of  this  land  which  they  are  called  upon  to  defend,  can 
not  even  understand  the  orders.  The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to 
teach  those  men  to  speak  the  English  tongue.  We  must  teach  them 
the  language  of  this  land  in  which  they  are  living  in  order  that  they 
may  come  to  love  that  language,  and  we  must  have  not  only  the 
practical  man,  the  practical  geographer,  but  we  must  also  have  the 
poet  to  go  with  the  scientist  to  interpret  this  America  as  it  has  been 
so  wonderfully  interpreted  to  us  this  morning.  If  they  could  all 
understand  what  our  Secretary  said  this  morning,  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  anything  more. 

There  are  three  bills  on  this  subject  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  at  the  present  moment.  One  of  them  appropriates  $50,000  for 
the  use  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers  who  are  to  teach  English  to  foreigners.  That  is 
the  first  necessity,  that  tliere  should  be  teachers,  and  that  they  should 
know  how  to  teach.  In  the  second  place,  after  we  have  the  teachers, 
we  must  make  provision  for  the  employment  of  the  teachers,  and 
there  is  a  bill  providing  that  the  cities  and  the  smaller  communities 
even  must  make  that  provision.  In  the  third  place,  after  we  have 
the  teacher  and  the  place  for  the  teacher  to  teach,  we  must  have  the 
pupil.  Mr.  Somers  said  this  morning  that  the  great  difficulty  was 
to  get  the  pupil.  There  is  a  bill  providing  that  the  illiterate  minor 
shall  attend  school  so  many  days  in  a  year.  Perhaps  we  can  not 
oblige  him  to  drink,  but  at  any  rat«  we  can  put  before  him  this 
source  of  learning,  and  that  bill  is  before  the  legislature  requiring 
every  illiterate  minor  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  attend  evening 
school,  or  school  in  a  shop,  if  the  provision  is  made,  so  many  nights  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  Young,  of  Iowa.  I  have  been  working  on  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  for  a  year  and  the  speakers  have  been  numerous,  but 
they  have  not  reached  our  part  of  the  disease.  The  thing  that  per- 
petuates treason  and  perpetuates  disloyalty  is  the  German  school, 
which  teaches  in  the  infant  classes  and  below  the  high  school.  How 
are  you  going  to  Americanize  when  you  are  bringing  forth  un- 
Americans  in  America? 

Secretary  Lane.  Are  those  public  schools.  Senator? 

Mr.  Young.  Public  schools?  Yes,  sir.  There  are  thousands  of 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  that  will  close  this  afternoon 
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singing  "  Deutschland  Uber  Alles."    They  are  singing  "  Die  Wacht 
Am  Ehine  "  in  the  Northwest,  not  in  the  Ghetto. 

We  thought  at  the  beginning  that  the  people  would  love  this  coun- 
try because  it  was  so  good.  We  found  out  that  was  an  overestimation 
of  their  judgment.  If  you  will  suppress  or  prohibit  the  teaching  of 
German,  or  any  other  foreign  language— -you  can  include  all  of 
them — ^below  the  high  school,  that  is  one  step ;  aijd  then  when  you  do 
this,  require  the  educational  forces  and  the  schoolbook  companies  to 
get  out  American  German  textbooks  that  shall  not  advertise  the 
Kaiser  and  kaiserism  and  the  royal  family.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
man  here  that  has  read  the  textbooks  used  in  his  own  State  in  teach- 
ing the  German  language.  I  have,  and  when  I  read  them  I  wanted 
to  get  a  gun  and  go  right  to  the  trenches  regardless  of  age  or  dis- 
tance. It  is  a  part  of  the  demoralization  of  American  life  and  has 
been  for  the  past  40  years. 

Read  "In  Fatherland."  If  any  of  you  has  ever  studied  it  and 
translated  it,  where  the  boy  asks  his  uncle  about  Germany  and  his 
uncle  said,  "Yes,  they  have  German  States,  26  of  them";  and  he 
asked  his  uncle  if  they  are  veiy  much  like  the  American  States,  and 
he  replies,  "Oh,  yes,  very  much  like  American  States";  and  he 
goes  on  to  make  out  that  Germany  is  a  free  government,  when  you 
know  that  is  not  true  and  has  not  been  for  a  thousand  years.  They 
are  undermining  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  on 
our  farms,  not  in  the  cities  only,  but  everywhere  else.  I  can  take 
you  to  religious  schools  in  which  there  is  nothing  taught  but  German. 
The  religious  preacher  who  preaches  in  German  is  perpetuating  dis- 
cord for  the  United  States,  and  the  reason  he  does  it  is  because  he 
will  not  learn  English  and  does  not  want  his  people  to  learn  Eng- 
lish; if  they  learned  English,  he  would  be  out  of  a  job. 

We  could  throw  German  out  of  a  ^ood  many  of  the  public  schools 
except  for  the  good-hearted  board  of  trustees  that  dislikes  to  throw 
a  nice  lady  out  of  the  business  of  teaching  German.  We  have  not 
got  to  the  place  where  patriotism  overrules  affection. 

The  thing  you  need  on  the  school  boards,  and  everywhere  else  in 
public  service  at  this  age,  is  absolute  courage.  If  you  could  fill 
Congress  with  men  elected  for  one  term  who  never  wanted  to  come 
back,  if  you  could  fill  our  legislatures  with  the  same  kind,  you  could 
get  some  legislation  for  the  United  States  of  America.  When  you 
find  a  disloyal  man  in  Congress  you  can  trace  him  back  to  the  fear 
he  has  of  a  German  constituency. 

I  was  in  Berlin  when  thev  sunk  the  Lusitanicu  I  was  in  the 
trenches  at  the  front  for  30  days  in  1915,  and  in  Berlin  they  told 
me  we  could  not  appropriate  money  in  the  United  States  to  begin 
preparations  for  war.  Why?  Because  we  had  so  many  Germans 
in  the  United  States,  bank  presidents  and  Congressmen,  and  those 
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who  created  them,  and  German  newspapers.  If  I  were  President 
of  the  United  States  there  would  not  be  another  one  printed  to- 
morrow, or  any  other  time,  not  one. 

I  am  a  newspaper  man  and  have  never  had  any  other  occupation, 
but  there  is  no  jealousy,  because  they  are  not  interfering  with  my 
subscription  list.  But  I  know  the  power.  You  go  into  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  where  you  will  see  a  German  national  bank  president, 
who  would  have  been  currying  horses  if  he  had  stayed  in  the  old 
country,  sitting  on  a  porch  reading  a  German  language  newspaper, 
and  if  you  talk  to  him  about  the  war  he  will  say,  "  But  it  was  British 
lies,"  British  lies,  everything  British  lies,  and  they  had  two  years  in 
which  to  make  the  world  believe  all  the  atrocities  were  British  lies, 
and  they  could  not  have  done  that  if  we  had  not  had  German  lan- 
guage newspapers.  Great  Britain  had  better  sense,  and  did  not  per- 
mit any  German,  whether  naturalized  or  otherwise,  to  vote  in  Eng- 
land. I  believe  the  effect  of  language  has  brought  about  more  wars 
in  the  world  than  religion,  the  Indian  troubles,  and  everything  else. 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  separated  on  account  of  language. 

I  was  in  the  Balkan  States  in  1917.  The  Balkan  States  could  not 
get  together  on  account  of  language.  I  tried  to  send  a  newspaper 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  I  could  not  do  it  on  account  of  the 
language.    Language  is  the  foundation  of  everything. 

I  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  teach  the 
German  language  are  traitors  and  out  of  sympathy  with  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  want  you  to  put  that  down  because  it  is  true.  I  made  up 
my  mind  when  I  was  in  the  trenches  on  the  other  side  that  if  God 
would  let  me  live  and  get  back  I  was  going  to  tell  the  truth  the  bal- 
ance of  my  days,  and  I  asked  Him  to  forgive  me  for  the  past. 

If  you  will  do  these  two  things,  if  you  will  prohibit  the  teaching 
in  your  several  States  of  the  German  language  in  the  schools,  below 
the  high  schools,  and  let  the  colleges  and  the  universities  do  as 
they  please,  and  give  us  Americanized  school  books,  and  if  there  are 
translations  of  speeches  in  there,  let  them  be  from  Lincoln  and  Wil- 
son and  the  modern  patriots  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  but  one  model.  I  think  this  country  is  good  enough  for 
anybody,  and  I  think  it  is  good  enough  for  a  foreigner  that  comes 
here  and  gets  rich.  I  have  no  respect  for  the  man  who  gets  rich  in 
the  United  States  and  does  not  appreciate  it.  I  should  like  to  pay 
his  fare  to  the  country  from  which  he  came  and  in  which  he  per- 
formed some  manual  labor  before  he  left  there. 

I  am  tired  of  the  pretense  of  Grerman  efficiency.  They  have  de- 
ceived us  and  camouflaged  us  in  education,  in  music,  in  mechanics, 
in  inventions.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  together,  and  that  is  to 
get  together  on  the  English  language.  One  language,  one  flag,  one 
country,  one  God.    That  is  my  sort  of  patriotism. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Gov.  Stewart.  Mr.  Secretary,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  great  detail  in  pre- 
senting the  subject  matter  for  discussion.  We  took  first  the  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  deeming  that 
there  was  not  time  for  us  to  consider  in  detail  all  of  the  various  sug- 
gestions therein  set  forth,  we  adopted  briefly  a  few  general  subjects : 

1.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  policy  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  cooperate  with  the  States,  and  through  the 
States  with  the  local  communities  in  carrying  on  an  extended,  inten- 
sive, and  immediate  Americanization  program,  including  education 
in  every  possible  way,  especially  for  non-English-speaking  foreign- 
born  adults. 

2.  That  the  industries  employing  large  numbers  of  non-English- 
speaking  foreign-born  persons  should  cooperate  with  the  local  com- 
munity, Stat«  and  Federal  Governments  in  carrying  out  this  propo- 
sition. 

3.  That  adequate  appropriations  should  be  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  expended  through  appropriate  governmental  agencies 
for  the  foregoing  purposes. 

4.  That  in  all  schools  in  which  the  elementary  subjects  are  taught 
they  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language  only. 

After  discussion  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  represent  the  State  commission  on  housing,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  also  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  California. 

The  commission  of  immigration  was  established  four  and  one-half 
years  ago  upon  the  initiative  of  Governor  (now  Senator)  Johnson. 
During  that  time  we  have  put  into  effect,  or  tried  to,  what  we  con- 
ceived to  be  a  program  of  Americanism  which  involves  very  much 
more  than  merely  teaching  English  to  foreigners.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  involves  very  much  more  than  teaching  anything  just  to  for- 
eigners, because  it  is  true  in  California  that  not  all  of  the  unpa- 
triotic or  antipatriotic  men  and  women  are  of  foreign  birth.  Our 
program  attempts  to  comprehend  them  all. 

We  have  made  a  great  many  mistakes.  We  have  tried  to  profit 
by  those  mistakes,  and  I  have  been  instructed  to  bring  to  you  certain 
reasons  and  a  program  for  your  consideration,  based  primarily  upon 
our  mistakes. 

The  characteristic  features  that  distinguish  it  from  many  other 
programs  that  have  come  to  us  is  that  it  is  practical;  it  is  not  a 
paper  scheme  worked  out  in  the  den  or  in  the  closet  or  in  the  study. 
It  is  the  result,  as  I  said,  of  many  mistakes.    Almost  every  feature  < 

that  we  recommend  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  has  been  tried  out.    Fur- 
thermore, it  is  comprehensive  in  another  way.    In  the  formation  of 
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every  committee,  in  getting  up  any  kind  of  activity,  we  have  tried 
to  take  in  our  whole  population.  We  have,  first,  recognized  on  all 
conmiitteeSj  the  foreigner.  He  is  interested  in  the  question  of  Ameri- 
canization. We  have  recognized  labor.  Furthermore,  it  is  defi- 
nitely democratic. 

Now,  the  last  message,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  have  to  bring  is 
this :  Speaking  for  California,  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  limit.  But  there  should  be  a  common 
leadership  here.  To-day  we  are  receiving  communications  in  Cali- 
fornia from  six  Federal  departments  in  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Americanization.  We  are  receiving  communications,  ad- 
visory, from  five  or  six,  maybe  now  thiBre  are  20  semipublic  self- 
appointed  organizations  that  are  telling  us  what  to  do.  On  the  day 
I  left  California  we  got  two  telegrams  asking  us  to  do  certain 
things,  both  from  Government  officers.  If  we  had  done  both  of  the 
things  we  should  have  had  to  stand  on  our  heads  and  our  feet  at  the 
same  moment.  We  are  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  limit,  but  we  in- 
sist in  that  cooperation  that  there  be  one  central,  responsible  head  in 
Washington  with  which  we  shall  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close,  if  you  will  allow  me,  by  reading  this 
foreword : 

FOBEWOBD. 

Out  of  an  actual  experience  in  the  field  of  Americanization  extending  over 
more  than  four  years,  the  commission  of  immigration  and  housing  of  Califor- 
nia has  evolved  certain  lessons  which  it  has  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Fir^t,  the  commission  has  come  to  a  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  intensified  by  our  being  at  war.  It  subscribes  whole  heartedly  to  the 
words  of  the  President,  "  It  is  not  an  army  we  must  shape  and  train  for  war ; 
it  is  a  nation."  It  realizes  the  truth  as  expressed  In  the  National  Service 
Handbook  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information :  "  Battles  of  this  war  will 
be  won,  in  a  large  part,  behind  the  lines.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Even  a  million  men  in 
the  field  will  mean  little  with  a  sluggish  99,000,000  at  home.** 

Then  the  commission's  experience  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  Americani- 
zation should  take  within  its  scope  the  native  born  as  well  as  the  Immigrant. 
Not  all  antlpatriots  are  foreign  bom.  Furthermore,  the  attitude  of  the  alien 
toward  this  country,  in  great  part,  is  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  our  own 
citizens  toward  him.  Americanization  should  undertake  to  teach  the  duty  of 
the  host,  not  less  than  the  duty  of  the  guest. 

Again,  the  commission  has  discovered  that  Americanization  means  infinitely 
more  than  teaching  English  to  foreigners.  In  normal  times,  it  may  be  sufi[i- 
clent  to  give  the  alien  our  language,  waiting  patiently  before  superimposing 
other  and  vital  Information.  But  in  these  times  of  stress  we  can  not  wait.  We 
must  reach  the  foreigner  in  the  language  he  understands,  through  the  media 
with  which  he  comes  in  daily  contact. 

Furthermore,  the  commission  has  learned  very  definitely  that  to  succeed  in 
this  task  of  Americanization  an  organization  must  be  thoroughly  and  sincerely 
democratic.  All  committees  must  carry  representation  of  the  foreign  born  and 
of  labor.    The  program  must  not  be  handed  down  from  above,  either  by  a  group 
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of  aristocrats  or  by  a  group  of  employers.    Abov^  all  else,  snobbishness  anA 
paternalism  must  be  avoided. 

And,  finally,  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demand  an  impetus  from  the 
Federal  Government  which  shall  articulate  and  unify  all  effort  But  the  co- 
ordinating and  inspiring  and  energizing  Federal  agency  must  itself  be  cen- 
tralized under  one  head,  under  one  man,  who,  of  course,  will  utilize  all  avail- 
able and  appropriate  existing  agencies.  National,  State,  and  local.  Again  we 
quote  from  the  National  Service  Handbook :  "  To  work  means  organization  and 
centralization  *  *  *.  Let  us  take  as  our  watchwords,  intelligent  efficiency 
and  get  together.** 

Mr.  Metcalf,  of  the  Council  of  Defense  of  Nebraska.  We  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  law 
that  will  bar  from  all  grade  schools,  private  as  well  as  public,  all  for- 
eign languages.  You  heard  from  Senator  Young  a  few  minutes  ago 
some  words  that  perhaps  startled  some  of  you,  but  living  in  the 
adjoining  State,  I,  as  well  as  other  men  who  have  tried  to  discharge 
our  duty  to  our  country,  could  say  things  that  would  startle  you.  It 
is  not  in  Washington,  it  is  not  even  in  New  York,  that  you  find 
these  startling  things,  it  is  particularly  in  those  Northwestern  States. 
There  are  18  districts  in  our  State  where  the  public  school  has  been 
f  driven  out  by  German  schools.     In  those  German  schools  nothing 

[  but  the  German  language  is  spoken  or  taught.    No  attention  what- 

ever is  paid  to  teaching  anything  but  the  German.  We  have  in  12 
other  districts,  in  12  counties,  many  public  schools  with  only  a  few 
pupils,  owing  to  the  competition  of  German  schools.  There  are  other 
districts  in  which  children  spend  three  days  in  German  schools, 
where  they  learn  nothing  but  German,  then  three  days  in  the  public 
school,  but  having  been  filled  up  on  the  German  they  are  not  in  oon- 
'^  dition  to  learn  anything  else. 

We  have  one  public  school  in  one  district  in  our  State  where  there 
are  but  two  pupils,  while  within  a  stone's  throw  there  is  a  German 
school  having  33  pupils,  teaching  nothing  but  German.  Of  the  339 
teachers  investigated,  less  than  2  per  cent  are  certified,  and  in  nearly 
all  instances,  with  respect  to  these  graded  and  private  schools  that 
come  in  such  competition  with  our  public  schools,  they  drive  many 
of  them  out.  As  a  rule,  though  not  entirely  without  exception,  but 
as  a  rule,  they  train  the  children  up  to  the  sixth  grade,  and  do  not 
bring  them  to  the  eighth  grade,  where  they  could  enter  the  high 
school.  Of  379  teachers  investigated,  350  were  Germans.  In  three 
counties  where  German  schools  predominated  the  German  national 
hymn  was  generally  sung  until  our  State  Council  of  Defense  pro- 
tested. In  100  of  these  schools  the  American  national  hymn,  up  to 
30  days  ago,  had  never  been  sung.  It  needed  this  war  to  uncover 
the  situation  in  which  our  country  is  rapidly  drifting.  We  have 
in  our  State  passed  many  years  ago  a  measure  locally  known  as  the 
"  market  law,"  that  was  passed  at  the  behest  of  the  Gennan  Alliance. 
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That  law  requires  that  whenever  12  patrons  of  a  school  district  shall 
indicate  a  certain  foreign  language  to  be  taught  the  chosen  one 
shall  be  taught,  and  the  school  board  has  no  choice.  The  result  of 
that  is  that  the  German  language  is  taught  generally  throughout  our 
public  schools. 

At  the  last  legislature,  two  years  ago,  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  defeat  that  law,  but  the  German  Alliance,  backed  by  the  German- 
language  newspapers  and  a  few  of  the  English-language  newspapers 
that  did  not  have  the  courage  or  vision  to  see  what  there  was  going 
on,  defeated  the  repeal  of  that  law.  And  the  same  legislature  that 
defeated  the  proposed  repeal  of  that  law  defeated  a  proposition  to 
introduce  in  our  graded  schools  a  course  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  One 
speaker  on  the  floor  of  our  legislature  stated  that  he  would  rather  put 
$100,000  in  a  hog  bam.  To-day  our  legislature  is  in  special  session. 
A  few  days  ago  the  house,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  passed  a  bill  to 
repeal  that  so-called  market  law.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
protect  ourselves  from  this  private  grade  school,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide that  there  shall  be  nothing  but  the  language  of  the  country 
taught  in  the  public  graded  schools. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  this  law,  our  State 
Council  of  Defense,  which  dares  to  take  a  law,  when  it  is  righteous 
and  backed  by  public  sentiment,  sent  out  a  request  asking  every 
school  that  is  American  in  purpose  to  substitute  the  English  lan- 
guage for  the  German  language.  In  most  of  the  public  schools, 
without  an  act  of  the  legislature,  we  persuaded  the  school  boards 
to  throw  it  out.  In  many  private  schools,  by  the  very  power  of 
that  righteous  request,  we  have  persuaded  them  to  throw  it  out,  yet 
we  find  some  resistance. 

At  the  time  we  were  fighting  for  the  repeal  of  this  law  we  did 
not  go  so  far  as  some  people  have  and  say  that  it  should  not  be 
taught  as  a  cultural  study.  We  want  to  stay  on  ground  that  we  can 
maintain  if  the  war  ceases  to-morrow;  so  we  took  the  position  that 
in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  they  may  have  what  they 
choose  to  have,  but  in  the  grade  school,  nothing  but  the  language  of 
the  country  shall  be  taught,  and  if  there  is  any  time  to  spare,  teach 
them  of  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Washington,  and  Wilson,  and  our  own 
great  Americans,  and  instill  into  them  American  ideals  rather  than 
the^  so-called  ideals  branded  with  "  kultur." 

Just  one  word  about  the  German-language  press,  and  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  suggestion  from  the  platform  that  you  must  not 
proceed  from  the  standpoint  of  hate.  I  can  say  to  you  that  any  man 
that  tries  to  do  his  duty  on  a  State  Council  of  Defense,  or  upon  any 
body  trying  to  protect  our  country,  however  kind  and  careful  and 
considerate  he  may  be,  any  such  man  is  pointed  out  and  branded  by 
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these  German  language  papers  and  by  these  German  politicians  as 
an  emissary  of  hate. 

Within  the  past  four  months,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  had  nearly 
700  men  brought  before  our  State  Council  of  Defense,  and  I  myself 
have  personally  spent  as  much  as  two  hours  trying  to  awaken  the 
thought  of  a  single  individual  trying  to  help  him  along  that  thorny 
road  which  he  must  cross,  trying  to  awaken  his  sense  of  duty  to  his 
adopted  country.  I  have  been  kind  and  considerate;  still  I,  as  well 
as  every  other  man  in  the  hearing  of  my  voice,  must  use  the  iron  hand 
when  necessary;  and  I  have  been  called  an  emissary  of  hate  by  the 
German-language  newspapers  which  preach  to  these  people. 

The  average  German  is  easy  to  reach  when  you  can  talk  to  him 
apart  from  his  politicians  and  German-language  editors,  but  when 
you  go  away  and  let  the  German-language  newspaper  loose  on  him 
it  is  a  thing  of  poison.  Of  the  15  Gennan-language  papers  in 
Nebraska,  three  only  are  loyal ;  two  in  our  State  have  the  indorsement 
of  our  Post  Office  Department  and  are  licensed  to  go  through  the 
mail;  yet  on  July  4,  three  months  after  war  was  declared,  one  of 
those  papers  issued  a  souvenir  spoon  bearing  upon  it  the  picture  of 
Von  Hindenburg  on  one  side  and  of  the  Kaiser  on  the  other.  The 
other  paper  has  printed  everything  that  has  been  sent  from  Washing- 
ton, every  advertisement  from  each  department,  and  thus  won  from 
the  various  departments  a  certificate  of  good  character,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  general  proposition  it  has  spread  poison  throughout  our 
State  in  an  insidious  way. 

While  you  are  Americanizing  the  schools  and  the  children,  teaching 
them  nothing  but  the  language  of  the  country,  also  bring  the  grown 
people  in.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  do  it,  but  we  will  never  do  it  so 
long  as  we  hold  our  mails  open  to  the  German-language  press. 

I  make  the  prediction  now,  if  this  war  should  last  one  year  longer 
there  will  not  be  a  German-language  paper  admitted  to  the  United 
States  mails,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  America  to  protect 
itself  from  them. 

i  would  not  open  United  States  citizenship  to  any  man  that  was 
unworthy  of  it.  Instead  of  forcing  anyone  to  it,  I  would  put  it 
further  from  their  reach.  We  have  in  our  State  many  naturalized 
citizens  who  are  not  doing  justice  to  their  country.  I  have  the  names 
here  of  25  men  in  our  State  who,  in  the  Republican  Party  oivthe 
Democratic  Party,  have  held  positions  in  our  legislature,  have  held 
high  public  positions.  If  there  were  a  prohibition  campaign,  or  if 
there  were  a  political  campaign,  these  men  would  be  out  on  the  stump 
holding  the  German  vote  in  line  for  the  breweries  on  the  one  hand, 
or  their  favorite  political  party  on  the  other.  This  is  a  campaign  for 
the  honor  of  America,  for  civilization  of  the  world,  for  humanity 
itself,  and  there  is  not  one  among  that  number  of  Nebraska's  natur- 
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alized  politicians  that  is  out  doing  anything  to  help,  not  one  among' 
that  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  name  a  number  of  men — ^alien  enemies — 
one  I  have  in  mind  especially  is  now  out  speaking  and  pleading  even, 
even  with  naturalized  Americans,  urging  them  to  come  in  and  stand 
up  for  the  country  which  provides  them  with  protection.  We  have 
one  man  who  became  a  splendid  governor  of  Utah,  who  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  14  years  of  age,  a  man  who  had  to  go  through 
that  same  thorny  path  that  all  our  German  friends  must  pass  over. 
He  said :  "  I  had  to  go  over  the  same  road  that  you  have  to  go  over, 
and  I  had  a  struggle  as  you  have  had  to  struggle,  but  finally  my 
gratitude  to  America  won  the  day,"  and  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
man  as  that  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  be  a  better  American  citizen. 
We  have  a  few  of  them  in  Nebraska,  a  few  of  them  in  Iowa,  but  we 
have  to  contend,  as  Senator  Young  told  you,  with  the  insidious 
influence  of  German  politicians,  of  the  German-language  press,  and 
of  cowardly  statesmen  who  are  playing  to  the  German  galleries. 

Mr.  Young.  I  wish  to  make  just  a  brief  suggestion — ^that  is,  that 
this  committee  call  upon  educators  and  book  publishers  to  give  us 
real  American  textbooks  that  shall  quote  from  Lincoln  instead  of 
Bismarck  and  the  Kaiser.  That  would  help  a  great  deal  where  the 
books  are  retained  in  the  States,  where  you  can  not  put  them  out 
altogether.  We  are  entitled  to  have  it.  I  would  ask  the  committee 
if  they  could  not  put  a  paragraph  in  suggesting  to  educators  and 
book  publishers  that  they  do  that.  I  have  written  to  every  school- 
book  publisher  in  America  suggesting  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
those  that  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  so-called  fatherland  and  to 
have  an  American  that  shall  teach  their  language  with  our  literature. 

Mr.  Ohlinger,  president  Toledo  Commerce  Club,  Toledo.  What 
has  been  said  to-day  has  interested  me  tremendously.  I  also 
come  from  the  Black  Belt  where  Senator  Young  comes  from  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  I  mean  by  that  the  belt  in  States 
that  have  been  printed  in  red  in  German  textbooks  and  labeled  as 
German  territory,  and,  of  course,  the  reason  for  that  has  been  the 
very  fact  that  German  has  been  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  those  schools.  For  some  30  years  there  has  been  reported 
in  Germany  the  name  of  every  school  where  German  is  taught  in 
this  country,  the  names  of  the  teachers,  and  they  have  those  lists 
catalogued,  such  importance  do  they  attach  to  that  system.  I  may 
say  also  that  the  school  law  of  Nebraska  has  been  held  up  as  a  model 
of  legislation  on  behalf  of  that  of  the  German  language. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  in  this  whole  proposition  of 
Americanization  is  this  subject  of  the  schools  and  the  barring  of  the 
German  language  from  all  the  grades,  to  keep  it  in  the  high  school 
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as  a  cultural  study,  if  you  will;  but  it  should  be  barred  from  all 
private  and  public  schools  as  a  language  of  study  and  also  as  a 
cultural  language  in  those  grades. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  has  been  and  possibly  is  now  place 
for  a  foreign-language  press  in  the  United  States ;  any  foreign  popu- 
lation whose  immigration  is  still  coming  to  this  country,  whose  flow 
of  immigration  is  still  large,  must  have  a  foreign-language  press, 
because  these  new  immigrants  have  the  right  to  have  something  in 
their  own  language  as  a  mediary  between  them  and  their  new  en- 
vironments.  There  are  regions  to  which  that  does  not  apply,  and  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  German  immigrant,  because  the  German  immi- 
gration has  actually  ceased;  there  has  been  hardly  any  German 
immigration  to  this  country  for  the  past  20  years,  and  none  what- 
ever in  the  past  3  years.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason,  so  far  as 
the  German  population  is  concerned,  why  a  German-language  press 
should  continue  in  the  United  States.  It  can  have  its  basis  only 
on  two  suppositions :  First,  that  those  who  support  that  press  are 
incapable  of  learning  the  English  language,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
then  they  need  no  preas  at  all,  or,  second,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  wish  to  retain  their  national  solidarity  and  retain  their  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  that  solidarity.  When  you  come  to  that,  they 
have  no  right  to  a  press,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  ideals  in  this  war  that  the  one  bond  of  union 
shall  be  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  that  there  shall  be 
no  subsidiary  nationality.  Everything  else  must  give  way  to  this 
one  supreme  Union. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  go  on  record  as  forcing  the  foreign-bom 
element  in  this  country  by  a  certain  period  to  apply  for  naturaliza- 
tion papers.  I  think  that  is  the  wrong  method.  American  citizenship, 
as  you  have  very  well  said,  is  a  matter  of  ideals  and  of  spirit,  and 
if  we  can  get  the  spirit  of  American  citizenship  and  the  spirit  of 
Americanism  into  these  people  you  will  not  need  any  force  to  compel 
them  to  become  naturalized.  They  will  be  glad  to  be  naturalized. 
It  depends  upon  us  whether  we  can  present  those  ideals  with  the 
vitality  and  force  in  order  to  compel  these  foreign-bom  people  to 
apply  voluntarily  for  citizenship.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
the  case  in  this  country  in  th3  past.  A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  man 
bom  in  Germany  who  came  to  my  oflSce  with  his  wife  and  asked 
if  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  relieved  of  his  stigma  of  ffepre- 

•  sentation  as  an  alien  enemy.  He  had  lived  in  this  country  40  years 
and  has  two  sons  in  Gen.  Pershing's  army,  but  in  spite  of  that  he 

.was  compelled  to  register  as  an  alien  enemy,  because  he  had  not  felt 
during  those  40  years  the  throb  of  national  life  enough  to  become 
a  citizen.     It  lies  with  us  to  present  these  ideals  with  such  force 
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that  our  foreign-bom  element  will   voluntarily  and  gladly  come 
forward  and  apply  for  naturalization. 

I  believe  this  proposition  for  compulsory  naturalization  should 
not  be  urged,  because  if  you  examine  the  history  of  the  past  few 
years  you  will  realize  that  one  large  section  of  this  country  has  been 
unequaled  for  naturalization.  It  has  been  urged  upon  the  members 
of  that  race  to  become  naturalized  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to 
acquire  the  right  to  vote,  and  they  have  done  that  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  public  forum  of  this  country  in  the  interest  of 
the  German  language.  That  is  a  thing  which  we  wish  to  avoid. 
Do  not  let  us  have  naturalization  until  the  foreign-bom  come  for- 
ward and  are  glad  to  receive  it  and  welcome  it.  Let  us  make  it  more 
precious,  something  that  has  to  be  aspired  to,  not  something  to  be 
forced  upon  a  man.  And  if  we  fill  ourselves  with  the  ideals  of 
Americanism  sufficiently  we  can  propagate  those  ideals  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  glad  and  anxious  to  become  members  of  our 
political  community. 

Gov.  Manning.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  offer  a  resolution  that 
will  enable  us  to  put  in  effect  the  policy  that  has  been  outlined  in 
those  resolutions.  In  South  Carolina  we  have  not  a  very  serious 
problem.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  population  are  foreign,  and  in 
the  National  Army  in  the  cantonments  in  that  State  are  truly  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  because  in  those  camps  there  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
foreign-bom.  We  feel,  however,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  realize  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  view 
of  the  revelations  that  have  been  made  here,  which  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  some  of  our  members,  but,  of  course,  were  known  to 
others ;  we  realize  the  necessity  of  trying  to  correct  those  conditions, 
and  I  feel  that  we  all  stand  here  under  the  American  flag,  with  all 
that  it  represents,  for  our  unity,  for  our  power,  for  our  aims,  and 
for  our  purpose  and  we  stand  under  that  flag  and  by  it  with  loyalty 
and  high  resolves.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  I  would  offer  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  members,  representative  of  those  in  attendance  at  this  meeting, 
including  governors,  chairmen  of  State  Defense  Councils,  officials  of  com- 
mercial organizations  and  industrial  corporations,  and  representatives  of  the 
workers  of  the  Nation,^  who  shall  ask  a  hearing  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Education  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  legis- 
lation that  will  give  Federal  direction  and  leadership  to  the  movement  for 
teaching  the  English  language  to  the  illiterates  and  non-English-speaking  per- 
sona of  foreign  origin  residing  in  the  United  States  and  which  will  promote, 
through  the  public  schools,  the  systematic  instruction  of  such  persons  in  Ameri- 
can ideals,  standards,  and  citizenship. 

,  ■  ■  -  ^ 

1  The  words  "  and  representatives  of  the  workers  of  the  Nation  "  were  inserted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Qompers,  Gov.  Manning  assenting. 
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I  offer  this  resolution. 

Secretary  Lane.  The  motion  is  to  the  effect  that  this  committee, 
when  appointed,  shall  convey  to  Congress  the  spirit  of  this  con- 
ference. That  is  about  it,  it  strikes  me,  that  in  conveying  these 
resolutions  the  spirit  of  the  conference  may  be  very  well  presented. 
I  see  no  objection  to  it  whatever,  excepting  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  they  present  the  resolutions  that  it  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the 
body.    Gentlemen,  this  motion  is  before  you. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  The  chairman  appointed  as  members 
of  the  committee  the  same  gentlemen  who  had  constituted  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  namely,  Gov.  Stewart,  Gov.  Manning,  Gov. 
Milliken,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Somers,  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr. 
Hale  Holden,  and  Mr.  Lynch. 

In  response  to  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Chicago,  introduced  a 
series  of  resolutions  (1)  to  require  all  unnaturalized  foreigners  over 
21  to  apply  for  naturalization  papers  and  to  study  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  (2)  to  require  all  foreign-language  newspapers  to  pub- 
lish articles  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  resolutions  were  supported  in  a  vigorous  speech  by  Mr.  Mayer. 
The  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  stated  that 
the  law  requiring  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  not  universally  observed  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  States.  Dr.  McKinley,  of  Philadelphia,  discussed  the  in- 
ternational aspect  of  the  question  of  naturalization,  and  showed  that 
the  action  contemplated  by  the  resolution  would  affect  Americans 
abroad  and  embarrass  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Garber  upheld  the 
view  of  Dr.  McKinley ;  he  stated  that  though  the  schools  can  do  much 
in  Americanization,  the  influence  of  the  home  is  potent,  and  a  com- 
mon American  spirit  is  needed  above  all  things.  Mr.  George  M. 
Graham  thought  it  futile  merely  to  require  that  certain  articles  be 
published,  and  he  urged  that  all  German-language  papers  be  barred 
for  the  period  of  the  war  at  least.  Mr.  Brewer,  of  Boston,  objected 
to  wholesale  naturalization  of  imassimilated  foreigners  on  the  ground 
that  in  many  communities  they  would  control  the  elections  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  native  inhabitants  and  of  the  country  at  large. 
Others  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Secretary  Lane  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resolutions 
were  not  only  outside  the  domain  of  the  conference,  but  they  were 
also  antagonistic  to  its  purposes.  He  stated  that  strict  censorship 
should  be  and  is  exercised  over  the  foreign-language  papers,  and  that 
compulsory  naturalization  is  unwise  and  impracticable.  Mr.  Mayer 
withdrew  the  resolutions. 

Secretary  Lane.  Gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  vou  a  man  from  California  who  has  lived  the  life  of  the  trenches, 
mixed  with  the  men  abroad,  and  knows  the  feeling  of  those  coun- 
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tries,  and  has  interpreted  with  rare  clearness  the  feeling  of  the  people 
on  the  other  side — ^Mr.  Will  Irwin. 

.  Mr.  Irwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to 
talk  about  just  one  little  episode  "  over  there  "  which  came  under  my 
observation,  because  it  is  rather  interesting,  and  it  is  because  we 
have  had  very  little  information  on.it  on  this  side,  and  because  it 
bears  directly  upon  our  American  problem  at  present;  that  is  the 
Italian  break  at  Caporetto  last  October,  the  break  in  the  Italian 
Army.  I  was  present  at  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  with  the 
Italian  Army  for  some  time  before  this  happened  and  rather  ex- 
pected just  what  did  happen.  I  was  there  afterwards  and  know  a 
little  about  it,  and  I  know  that  it  was  never  put  clearly  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  must  bore  you  with  a  little  bit  of  history 
and  geography  about  the  early  part  of  this  war  before  I  come  to  the 
point.  You  know  that  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  in  the  days  before 
the  great  Italian  movement,  was  held  by  Austria,  and  the  middle  by 
two  Papal  States,  and  the  south  by  two  extremely  incompetent  king- 
doms. When,  in  1860,  Garibaldi  began  the  Italian  movement  the 
hardest  fight  was  against  Austria,  but  the  south  never  had  Austria 
to  hate  as  the  north  knew  it.  Italy  has  been  a  nation  only  since 
1860;  she  is  the  oldest  people  but  the  youngest  nation  in  this  war. 
While  she  has  made  miraculous  progress  in  pulling  together  a  nation 
out  of  the  adverse  elements  with  which  she  formed  herself,  the 
patriotism  of  the  average  Italian  was  40  years  ago,  and  is  still  to  a 
certain  extent,  more  for  his  native  village  than  it  is  for  Italy. 

Some  one  said  when  united  Italy  was  formed,  "  We  are  just  a  col- 
lection of  marbles  in  a  box."  That  was  a  little  true  40  years  later 
when  Italy  entered  this  war.  She  came  nearer  entering  it  for  ideal- 
istic motives  than  most  of  the  nations  that  went  into  the  war,  because 
when  you  have  counted  up  the  nationalists  of  Italy,  that  old  im- 
perialist lot  that  I  regret  to  say  infest  every  nation,  but  which  is 
in  the  minority  on  our  side  and  the  majority  in  Germany,  even 
that  old  nationalist  element  was  not  the  thing  that  dragged  Italy 
into  the  war.  It  was  a  sympathy  for  democracy,  particularly  for 
French  democracy,  because  the  cultures  of  Italy  are  the  French. 

Now,  time  went  on  and  the  Italian  Army  performed  miraculously 
at  the  north.  I  have  always  considered  the  Italian  Army  to  be  by 
far  the  best  organized  army  on  this  side.  Their  success  was  espe- 
cially remarkable  because  they  did  not  have  a  single  level  foot  of 
territory  to  fight  over.  It  was  all  mountains  or  high  desert  hills. 
You  know  Napoleon  once  said,  "God  made  Italy  so  that  Austria 
would  have  some  one  to  beat."  The  shoe  is  really  on  the  other  foot. 
Italy  has  always  seemed  to  have  the  Indian  sign  on  Austria  since 
Garibaldi's  time.  It  was  across  a  country  where  there  was  no  water, 
no  placQ  to  dig  trenches — they  had  to  blast  them  with  blasting  pow- 
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der.  Italy  had  forced  her  way  through  to  the  point  where  she  had 
only  one  mere  hill  to  conquer. 

I  stood  three  or  four  days  before  this  break  came  and  looked  across 
a  mountain  rising  just  in  front  of  me,  with  the  Italian  trench  line 
running  over  the  head  of  it,  and  the  Austrian  line  just  below  the 
summit,  and  beyond  that,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  clear  out  to 
the  horizon,  as  I  saw  the  horizon  from  a  3,000-foot  peak,  there  lay  a 
perfectly  level  plain,  not  a  river  that  interfered  with  the  open  route 
to  Austria ;  and  Italy  in  August  and  September  of  last  year  occupied 
that  position.  One  more  gathering  of  force,  and  that  summit  of 
San  Gabriel  would  be  won,  and  they  would  spill  over  into  the  eastern 
plain,  leaving  the  way  open  for  the  allies  to  get  to  Vienna.  Ger- 
many prepared  to  meet  that. 

I  could  have  it  in  my  heart  sometimes  to  be  sympathetic  with 
Austria.  Poor  old  Austria  is  so  tired  of  this  thing.  When  I  was 
in  Austria  last  August  and  the  early  September,  I  did  not  see  an 
Austrian  of  any  class  who  was  not  willing  to  weep  on  anybody's 
neck  for  peace.  The  Austrians  had  the  saying  that  it  would  be  5 
years  after  this  war  before  a  German  would  be  received  in  Rome, 
10  years  before  he  would  be  received  in  London,  15  years  before  he 
would  be  received  in  Paris,  and  50  years  before  he  would  be  received 
in  Vienna.  But  Germany  came  down  to  press  her  vassal,  for  Austria 
is  her  vassal;  Austria  can  not  quit,  because  Germany  has  a  grip  on 
her.  Germany  came  down  to  press  her  up  and  to  relieve  that  situa- 
tion, and  Germany  prepared  this  thing,  worked  it  up  for  two  or 
three  months,  by  wonderful  preliminary  bombardment,  but  here  is 
the  point :  It  was  a  preliminary  bombardment  of  propaganda. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  know  about  it  from  unimpeachable 
sources.  To  begin  with,  the  majority  socialist,  or  rather  the  official 
socialists  of  Italy,  a  body  of  50  men,  a  body  of  very  clever  men,  the 
one  cohesive  political  body  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  had 
been  against  the  war  from  the  first.  They  were  formed  under  Ger- 
man patronage  in  the  days  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  when  Germany 
was  considered  the  little  father  of  Italy.*  They  had  great  admiration 
for  the  German  political  machine,  and  they  took  their  stock  by  the 
principle  of  international  deeds,  the  principle  of  internationalism, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Grermans  had  appeared  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  French  and  the  English. 

Against  the  war  was  the  old  premier  of  Italy,  for  10  years  the 
king-maker,  whose  connection  with  Germany  was  extremely  close. 
He  had  begun  as  a  partner  of  a  Jewish-German  banker  and  mixed 
up  now  with  the  ruling  bank  of  Italy,  in  every  way  connected  with 
Germany.  He  had  tried  to  Stop  the  movement  to  enter  the  war  and 
was  sulking  in  his  tent.  Possibly  he  was  good  then ;  I  do  not  know ; 
but  certainly  the  socialists  begaA  i^    Xt  began,  very  likely,  when 
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some  of  the  Russian  matters  had  come  up  in  the  days  before  and 
Bussia  was  going  to  get  down  to  Italy  and  hold  a  conference  with 
these  socialists.  It  was  followed  by  a  propaganda  among  the  peasant 
women  of  Italy. 

Now,  here  we  come  to  another  very  curious  thing.  I  can  talk  all 
night  about  the  curiosities  of  this  war.  Here  is  a  very  curious  thing. 
Women  are  making  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  now.  The  civilian 
public  opinion  is  made  by  women,  and,  in  fact,  the  public  opinion 
in  general  of  the  nations.  The  reason  for  that  is  the  strength,  the 
manhood  of  the  country,  is  at  the  front.  The  women  are  running  the 
country.  What  we  call  public  opinion  in  practically  all  the  belliger- 
ent nations  is  women's  opinion.  So  in  Italy  they  began  on  the 
peasant  women.  They  got  in  and  they  started  on  that  method  of 
German  propaganda  strategy  which  was  employed  all  through  last 
year,  the  method  of  creating  mistrust  of  England.  It  was  always 
England,  just  as  this  year  they  are  beginning  to  hammer  at  the 
United  States;  but  it  was  then  England.  They  tried  in  every  way 
to  create  mistrust  of  England.  They  tried  to  show  that  the  country 
had  simply  sold  itself  out  to  England;  that  their  men  were  being 
killed  simply  for  England;  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  war; 
the  war  could  be  stopped  immediately,  and  Italy  would  be  better  off 
than  before,  but  the  English  would  not  let  them.  They  talked  that 
way  to  the  peasant  women. 

The  peasant  woman  of  Italy  is  usually  uneducated,  because  Italy 
has  neglected  public  education  on  account  of  many  obstacles  that  she 
has  had  to  meet.  She  is  a  soft,  loving,  gentle,  industrious,  good  soul, 
and  she  does  not  see  very  far  behind  her  home  maker,  and  she  does 
not  know  anything  about  international  relations,  and  she  listened 
to  this  and  all  she  could  see  was  that  she  was  being  cheated  out  of  her 
man,  and  she  began  to  hate  the  war. 

Then  came  the  next  stage.  The  men  came  home  on  leave.  The 
women  got  hold  of  them  and  talked  this  to  them,  and  there  is  the 
place  where  woman  is  not  only  making  public  opinion,  but  the  way 
the  army  takes  it,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  when  a 
man  comes  home  on  his  leave  what  the  woman  says  to  him ;  whether 
she  says,  "  Go  back  and  beat  them  and  God  save  you,"  or  whether 
she  says,  "For  God's  sake,  don't  go  back,"  and  cries  on  his  neck. 
These  men  began  to  come  home  on  leave.  It  was  discovered  that  a 
lot  of  them  began  to  desert.  A  great  many  deserted  and  used  the 
military  knowledge  they  learned  at  the  front  to  put  up  barb-wire 
barriers  themselves  and  to  dig  in,  and  they  defied  the  police  in  that 

way. 

This  thing  was  rather  badly  handled  by  the  Italian  military 
authorities.  Cadoma's  fear  was  that  he  had  n^  covenant  with  poli- 
Ucians,  Mid  he  did  not  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  civilian 
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control  of  his  country,  but  if  you  will  cast  your  eye  over  history  you 
will  discover  every  good  general  was  a  good  politician.  Cadoma 
did  not  understand  this;  could  not  do  it.  Cadorna  really  had  no 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  Italians.  It  needs  a  man  with  drama 
to  lead  them.  It  needs  a  man  who  has  sat  before  St.  Peter's  in  Rome 
on  a  white  horse  and  said,  "  Soldiers  of  Italy,  I  offer  you  death." 
That  is  what  will  lead  Italians — drama.  They  need  it  as  much  as 
we  need  humor. 

Cadorna  answered  the  desertions  by  cutting  off  leave.  That  makes 
a  man  very  sore.  Any  man  who  leads  soldiers  after  the  first  week 
sees  that  danger  makes  little  difference  to  them,  but  food  and  leave — 
those  are  the  two  things.  Cut  off  food  and  leave,  and  you  have 
trouble  with  your  army.  When  the  time  came  for  leave  these  men 
were  sent  back  to  dig  and  make  roads  at  the  rear,  so  the  morale  of 
the  army  was  a  little  affected. 

Two  weeks  before  this  thing  occurred  I  came  back  to  the  Italian 
Army,  which  I  had  not  seen  at  that  time  for  nearly  a  year,  although 
I  had  known  it  quite  well  formerly.  I  talked  to  the  oflScers  and  to 
the  men — men  whom  I  had  known.  With  Italians  in  the  army  you 
can  always  get  up  a  conversation,  because  they  have  250,000  men 
among  them  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  and  speak  English, 
and  they  are  crazy  to  talk  English  with  some  one  from  America. 
Wherever  I  went  they  all  said  the  same  thing,  "The  war  is  going 
to  be  over  in  December."  OflScers  tried  to  make  engagements  with 
me  in  January,  because,  they  said,  "  I  am  going  to  Paris  for  a  little 
time  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,"  and  they  continually  asked  me  if  I 
thought  that  there  was  going  to  be  any  trouble  after  the  war,  in 
January,  getting  passes  back  to  America.  When  I  would  go  further 
into  this  question,  they  could  not  tell  me  why,  but  they  almost 
always  answered,  "Why,"  they  would  saj'^,  "the  peace  conference 
is  on  in  Switzerland."  Just  as  soon  as  the  conference  was  finished 
they  were  going  to  announce  it.  That  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  Italian  Army.  It  was  so  strong  that  the  very  officers  of  the 
British  batteries  were  affected  by  it. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  about  the  military  situation.  Off  here  to 
the  right  is  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Italian  line  began  at 
the  Adriatic.  The  line  was  30  or  40  miles  off  this  desert  to  an  oasis 
where  there  was  a  town,  and  this  town  was  held  by  the  Third  Army 
from  Goritzia,  going  right  straight  up  one  of  the  foothills  of  the 
Alps.  They  were  a  great  deal  more  than  foothills.  Along  near  the 
points  where  the  trouble  occurred  they  were  probably  higher  than 
anything  we  have  in  the  Alleghenies,  and  much  more  precipitous. 
The  Second  Army  of  Italy  was  stationed  there.  The  Second  Army 
was  the  great  corps  of  the  Italian  Army.  It  had  performed  one  of 
the  brilliant  operations  of  the  war  in  August.    Among  the  posts 
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the  Italian  Second  Army  held  in  that  territory  is  the  post  of 
Polomena.    Polomena  is  one  of  the  natural  gateways  into  Italy. 

It  began  to  be  known  a  few  days  after  I  was  there  that  there  was 
going  to  be  an  attack,  and  German  units  had  been  sighted  among 
the  Austrians  opposing  us.  It  was  looked  upon  with  considerable 
calm.  There  had  been  11  great  battles,  and  this  was  considered 
another  battle,  probably  an  attempt  to  take  back  a  fort  in  order  to 
relieve  the  situation  at  San  Gabriel.  It  was  expected  we  were  going 
to  have  a  severe  attack,  but  it  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  staff 
with  considerable  confidence,  and  when  that  attack  began  it  devel- 
oped with  a  severe  preliminary  bombardment  that  occurs  at  those 
times.  The  attention  of  the  Italian  Army  was  strongly  concentrated 
on  Tulon.  Tulon  was  a  natural  place  to  come  over,  and  the  enemy 
showed  every  sign  of  attempting  to  come  through  there. 

The  Italian  army  stood  well;  lost  one  little  height;  lost  very 
little;  stood  beautifully  against  this  attack.  And  so,  for  three  days 
of  this  action,  more  and  more  it  became  concentrated  on  Tulon,  and 
here  they  seemed  to  be  coming  through.  Above  Tulon,  some  20  or 
30  miles,  is  a  place  called  Caperreta.  In  looking  over  the  profile 
maps  of  this  region  just  before  the  attack,  and  in  talking  it  over  at 
headquarters,  I  remember  asking  if  there  was  any  danger  in  that 
region,  and  the  answer  was  no,  you  can  not  expect  anything  to 
happen  up  there,  because  that  coimtry  is  so  well  defended,  no  enemy 
in  his  senses  would  think  of  breaking  through  that.  A  battalion 
could  hold  that  against  regiment  after  regiment. 

That  position  was  held  by  two  divisions,  extending  over  probably 
14  to  20  miles.  These  two  divisions  were  a  little  inclined  to  be  rebel- 
lious, though  not  much,  when  this  thing  started;  but  over  on  the 
Austrian  front  the  Bussians  had  been  spreading  propaganda  among 
the  Austrians,  and  they  had  got  some  of  the  Austrian  regiments  in 
a  state  of  rebellion,  whereupon  the  Germans,  as  part  of  this  plot, 
transferred  two  of  those  disaffected  divisions  and  put  them  right 
among  the  Italian  divisions,  and  turned  them  loose  to  work  on  what 
thev  had  learned  from  the  Russians. 

These  men  began  to  meet  and  began  to  talk,  to  fraternize.  In  that 
country  everybody  talks  a  dozen  languages.  You  can  almost  iden- 
tify any  man  in  that  region  of  the  world,  because  they  have  some 
language  in  common.  They  talked — talked  between  the  trenches — 
and  the  conversation  went  about  like  this,  for  among  the  Austrians 
there  had  been  agents,  putting  into  their  minds  the  thin^  that  they 
were  expected  to  say.  The  Austrians  would  say  to  the  Italians, 
"  We  hear  the  war  is  going  to  end  in  December."  The  Italians 
would  say,  " That  is  funny;  we  hear  the  same  thing."  And  the  Aus- 
trians would  say,  "I  don't  see  any  use  in  fighting,  do  you?"    The 
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Italians  would  say,  "Sure,  what's  the  use."  Then  they  talked  it 
over. 

They  would  come  to  this  conclusion:  If  any  darned  snip  of  a 
general,  with  gold  lace  all  over  him,  tried  to  make  them  fight  out 
there,  they  would  be  darned  if  they  would  do  it;  and  they  got  to 
agreeing  that  if  they  were  called  to  make  a  charge  on  either  side, 
they  would  come  over,  throw  up  their  hands,  and  they  would  shake 
hands  and  say  "  Comrade."  So  they  had  fine  fraternization  every 
night  that  the  thing  was  going  on.  The  Italians  were  being  in  the 
meantime  thoroughly  disaffected  with  their  government  and  espe- 
cially wildly  prejudiced  against  England  by  matter  being  circulated 
secretly  through  the  trenches.  They  tried  to  stop  it,  but  you  can  not 
stop  it  entirely.    The  proclamation  was  dropped  from  airplanes. 

Finally  came  one  of  the  cleverest  tricks  of  all.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  it.  It  is  true.  The  fake  newspapers.  Newspapers  get  up 
into  those  mountains  very  seldom.  The  men  are  always  hungry  for 
news.  They  used  to  ask  me  for  newspapers  before  they  asked  me  for 
chocolates  or  cigarettes.  One  day  the  newspapers  came  up  in  great 
quantities.  They  seemed  to  be  regular  Boman  and  Milan  papers. 
There  were  the  same  advertisements  and  the  headlines  were  the  same, 
so  they  tell  me,  and  they  say  if  you  put  the  paper  opposite  a  real 
copy  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  forgery  and  which  was  not. 
But  the  front  page  was  different.  The  front  page,  made  up  so  it 
looked  exactly  right,  contained  stories  of  the  awful  starvation  in 
Italy;  awful  conditions  about  food  and  food  riots  in  these  men's 
home  towns  which  had  been  put  down  with  enormous  slaughter  of 
women  and  children,  not  by  the  Italian  troops  but  by  French  and 
British  troops  imported  for  the  purpose.  All  a  lie.  There  was  only 
one  basis  of  fact  in  that — ^there  had  been  a  food  riot  a  few  weeks 
before.  It  happened  this  way :  Somebody  managed,  the  stoppage 
of  the  wheat  supply.  No  bread  got  in  there.  It  was  staged  to  bring 
on  a  riot.     That  riot  was  put  down  by  the  Italian  military  police. 

Then,  finally,  here  is  another  thing,  although  this  whole  story,  of 
course,  will  never  be  told  until  long  after  the  war.  Outgoing  letters 
from  the  war  zone  are  very  carefully  censored.  Incoming  letters 
from  their  own  people  are  not  so  carefully  censored,  because  after 
all  what  the  censor  is  after  is  to  prevent  thej  escape  of  military  in- 
formation, and  military  information  is  not  coming  from  the  rear 
forward.  Moreover,  the  letters  were  censored  in  small  units.  So 
that  this  coincidence  was  not  noticed  until  afterwards.  Just  a  day 
or  two  before  this  attack,  about  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  married 
men  in  those  two  divisions  in  the  Italian  Army  received  letters  or 
postcards,  usually  anonymous,  from  home  towns,  telling  them  that 
their  wives  had  been  unfaithful,  and  naming  the  alleged  man  who 
was  responsible  for  it,  all  of  which  was  absolutely  untrue.     Simply 
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done  to  put  that  fellow  in  such  a  state  that  he  didn't  give  a  darn  for 
anything.  He  only  wanted  to  go  home  and  kill  that  brute.  That 
was  the  last  thing  that  was  done. 

Then,  one  morning,  when  everything  was  ready,  when  the  Italian 
Army  was  talked  out  as  they  wanted  it,  the  blow  was  struck.  The 
night  before  these  Austrian  regiments  were  taken  out,  leaving  only 
a  thin  fringe  in  the  front  trenches  to  distract  attention,  and  crack 
German  shock  regiments  were  put  in  their  places.  Five  divisions 
of  them  were  there,  and  early  that  morning,  with  no  other  prepara- 
tion than  was  necessary  to  remove  the  barb  wire,  came  over  the  top 
and  went  through  them.  This  was  a  front  of  somewhere  between 
15  and  20  miles;  not  a  front  so  long  as  you  can  say  that  everyone 
acts  in  the  same  way.  There  were  active  divisions  here  and  there, 
but  in  the  main  the  Italians  behaved  according  to  agreement.  They 
rose  up  in  their  trenches  and  said  "Comrade,"  and  were  very  much 
astonished  when  "  Comrade  "  did  not  stop  at  all,  but  went  on  through 
and  struck  the  reserves. 

The  Germans  made  one  bad  calculation ;  they  had  failed  to  count 
on  one  thing — Italian  pride.  The  Germans  made  the  mistake  of 
plastering  north  Italy,  saying,  "  We  come  to  rescue  you  from  Eng- 
land. We  know  you  are  beaten,  but  we  are  not  going  to  press  it  too 
far.  We  are  going  to  stop  and  give  you  back  your  borders.  Just 
have  patience  with  us  a  little  while.  We  will  give  you  back  your 
borders."  That  patronage  drove  all  of  Italy  mad.  It  was  Italian 
pride  that  caused  Italy  to  come  back. 

I  am  telling  all  of  those  facts  to  you  gentlemen  and  to  you  ladies 
from  all  over  the  country  who  are  interested  in  this  Americanization. 
I  want  to  say  to  every  man  who  goes  out  through  this  country,  that 
the  German  whispering  propaganda  that  was  so  effective  in  Italy 
is  laid  out  among  us.  In  Italy  it  was  carried  on  by  very  few^ 
agents.  In  America  they  have  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  of  very  intelli- 
gent people,  thoroughly  capable,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  spread 
anything  on  a  tip  from  a  central  source.  I  have  been' having  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  game  since  I  have  been  back  here,  and  I  can , 
trace  it  through  the  rumors,  through  the  apparently  spontaneous  re- 
ports that  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  just  as  thor- 
ough a  scheme  of  strategy  propaganda  as  the  Boche  used  in  Italy 
against  the  Italians.  The  time  may  come  with  us,  just  exactly  as  it 
came  with  Italy,  when  they  will  systematize  it  and  send  it  out  as  a 
preliminary  bombardment  to  break  down  our  American  morale.  We 
have  got  to  watch  it  all  of  the  time.  It  is  far  more  dangerous,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  spy — ^that  poisoning  of  the  public  mind  to  under- 
mine the  will  to  win  in  this  war. 

The  reserves  had  been  disaffected  in  other  ways.  Their  morale  was 
gone,  and,  moreover,  here  was  a  little  fine  point  of  the  drama. 
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Ahead  of  the  charging  German  regiment  there  ran  Austrians — ^men 
who  spoke  perfect  Italian,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  Italian  staff  offi- 
cers, who  rushed  into  the  dugouts  and  telephone  exchanges  atid  divi- 
sion headquarters — and  wherever  there  was  a  sign  of  a  command 
they  gave  the  order  for  a  general  retirement.  The  reserves  held  it 
so,  and  the  Rv^  German  divisions  walked  through  and  got  in  the  rear 
of  the  gallant  Second  Army,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  Second  Army — sometimes  it  takes  two  or  three  weeks  to 
get  the  guns  up  to  those  positions — were  cut  off  from  the  rear.  The 
whole  Second  Army  would  have  been  wiped  out  but  for  the  boys 
with  the  sombreros  and  cock  feathers  who  charged  barehanded  into 
annihilation  and  stopped  them  dead. 

Secretary  Lane.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask,  as  a  closing  feature, 
each  one  of  the  governors  who  has  been  with  us  to  say  just  two  words 
regarding  the  feeling  in  his  State.     Gov.  Stewart,  of  Montana. 

Gov.  Stewart.  Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the 
Convention :  It  is  pretty  hard  to  express  the  feeling  in  any  State  in 
two  words.  I  may  say  to  you,  however,  that  in  the  State  of  Montana 
we  have  as  healthful,  as  strong,  as  vigorous,  and  as  loyal  a  public 
sentiment  as  there  is  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  was  recently  my  good  fortune  to  call  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Montana  into  extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
such  laws  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  peculiar  emergency  which 
confronted  our  people.  We  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  Montana 
a  sedition  law  with  teeth  in  it,  a  sedition  law  which  ought  to  be 
copied  into  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  also 
passed  a  sabotage  law,  and  we  took  from  the  bench  of  the  second 
highest  court  in  the  State  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  seditious 
and  treasonable  utterances  and  acts  and  tore  from  him,  by  the  solemn 
procedure  of  impeachment,  the  judicial  ermine  which  he  disgraced. 

So  that  I  may  say  to  you  that  this,  in  common  with  other  things,  is 
indicative  of  .the  fact  that  the  sentiment  of  our  particular  part  of 
the  Northwest  is  healthful  and  wholesome.  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
met  here  to  consider  these  matters  of  national  import.  I  think  the 
plan  of  procedure  that  has  been  suggested  by  Secretary  Lane  and 
that  has  been  adopted  is  a  most  vital  and  important  one.  I  should 
personally  like  to  see  some  of  the  suggestions  of  our  f  reind  Mr.  Mayer, 
from  Chicago,  put  into  operation.  I  know  that  the  spirit  which 
actuates  him  is  the  right  spirit.  I  tell  you  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war,  and  it  is  time  tliat 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  waking  up  and  finding  it  out,  too. 

I  hope  that  the  discussion  here  to-day  will  have  the  beneficial  re- 
sult of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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the  necessity  for  controlling  the  foreign-language  papers  in  this 
country,  and  the  necessity  for  the  changing  of  some  of  the  existent 
draft  regulations.  You  know  that  the  draft  is  based  upon  registra- 
tion. They  iBrst  registered  on  the  5th  day  of  last  June,  all  of  the 
men  in  this  countrj'^  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31.  Then,  from  that 
registration  the  population  is  calculated,  and  upon  the  population  so 
found  the  draft  is  levied  in  each  one  of  the  communities.  That  seems 
fair.  It  is,  up  to  that  point.  But  then  the  alien  who  had  been  in- 
cluded in  that  draft  and  was  counted  in  making  up  your  population 
nnd  registration  is  allowed  to  go  free,  and  thereby  a  greater  burden 
is  levied  upon  the  citizen  population  of  a  given  community  than 
would  have  been  levied  but  for  the  presence  of  the  alien  registered 
population.  That  is  not  fair.  Gen.  Crowder  has  called  it  to  the 
attention  of  Congress.  That  is  not  all.  The  alien  who  claims  ex- 
emption is  standing  by  for  the  purpose  of  taking  your  boy's  job  or 
mine  when  the  draft  takes  him  from  us  and  sends  him  to  the  Army ; 
and  I  sav  that  that  is  not  fair  either. 

Secretary  Lane.  Gov.  Manning,  of  South  Carolina. 

Gov.  Manning.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
saying  to  men  here,  representing  many  callings  and  professions 
and  vocsrtions,  from  many  parts  of  this  country,  that  I  think  in  one 
sentence  I  can  show  how  my  heart  is  in  this  war:  I  have  five  boys 
in  it. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  the  mother  of  these  boys,  who  comes  from 
Virginia,  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  attended  this  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  As  I  said  in  presenting  some  resolutions  a  few  moments 
ago,  the  foreign-born  problem  is  not  one  that  affects  South  Carolina. 
Less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  people  are  foreign  born,  but  I  say, 
Mr.  Secretary,  with  some  regret,  that  we,  like  other  States,  have 
some  people  who  have  been  affected  by  German  propaganda,  and  I 
want  to  say  here  that  in  traveling  through  different  parts  of  this 
country,  if  there  is  one  feeling  on  which  our  people  seem  to  be 
almost  unanimous  it  is  that  there  is  too  much  leniency  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  who  are  pro-German. 

When  the  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  we  were  at  war 
with  Germany  I  felt  that  America  was  no  longer  the  place  for  those 
who  had  sympathies  with  Germany,  and  I  feel  now,  aft<er  we  have 
been  in  this  war  a  year,  when  we  see  what  this  war  means  to  us, 
to  all  of  the  civilized  world  and  to  humanity  and  to  Christianity 
itself,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  examples  should  be  made  of  those 
who  are  untrue  to  the  American  flag  and  American  ideas. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  South  Carolina,  before  we  were  asked  to  appoint 
a  State  Council  of  Defense,  I  proceeded  at  once,  as  soon  as  war  was 
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declared,  to  appoint  a  commission  on  civic  preparedness.  I  appeared 
before  that  commission  and  I  told  them  that  until  other  means 
were  adopted  it  was  an  organization  which  I  wanted  to  use  through- 
out the  State  to  carry  out  every  proposition  that  came  down  to  U3 
from  the  Federal  Government.  That  organization  went  to  work 
with  the  purpose  first  of  creating  sentiment,  creating  the  true  senti- 
ment, and  explaining  to  all  people  why  we  had  been  forced  into 
this  war.  When  the  State  (!!!ouncil  of  Defense  was  asked  for,  I 
merged  the  commission  on  civic  preparedn^s  into  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  and  I  want  to  say  with  some  pride  that  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  has  sent  us  the  word  that  among  the  States  of 
the  Union  the  work  done  by  that  council  has  ranked  as  fifth  in  the 
Union  and  as  first  in  the  South.  That  -council  is  the  organization 
through  which  I  am  working  everything.  We  work  down  through 
the  schools.  It  reaches  the  counties.  It  goes  down  to  the  school 
district  as  the  unit  through  which  this  mevSsage  is  carried.  We  have 
the  State  absolutely  organized.  This  message  which  I  will  take  to 
them  from  this  conference  will  be  given  to  them  by  my  State 
council  and  they  will  try  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  conference, 
and  I  wish  to  say  to  you  and  to  this  conference  that  South  Carolina 
has  done  her  part  in  the  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  America. 
The  spirit  which  carried  our  people  through  the  Revolutonary  days 
still  lives  in  our  people  to-day,  and  we  stand  ready,  Mr.  Secretary, 
to  give  our  boys,  to  give  our  material  resources  and  our  lives  them- 
selves, and  will  know  no  surrender  until  Prussian  militarism  and 
German  atrocities  are  subdued  and  brought  to  an  end.  That  is  the 
spirit  which  exists  in  South  Carolina. 

Secretary  Lane.  Gov.  Milliken,  of  Maine. 

Gov.  Milliken.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  a  very  small  foreign  popu- 
lation in  Maine.  We  have  a  verj',  very  small  alien  enemy  popula- 
tion, so  small  that  we  need  take  very  little  account  of  it.  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen,  that  we  have  submerged 
for  the  time  being,  in  Maine,  all  our  differences  that  relate  to  grade 
or  to  class,  or  to  capital  or  labor.  Those  are  submerged,  just  as  rocks 
and  the  defenses  in  the  harbor  are  submerged  when  the  tide  is  in, 
and  we  are  all  together  and  behind  the  Government  in  this  war. 

Secretary  Lane.  Gov.  Alexander,  of  Idaho. 

Gov.  Alexander.  Mr,  Secretary,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  I  want  to 
bring  to  you  all  the  spirit  of  Idaho.  In  Idaho  we  believe  that  he 
ivho  is  not  with  the  Government  in  this  crisis  is  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  he  is  against  the  Government  he  ought  to  get  out,  for 
he  has  no  business  in  this  country  of  ours.  We  are  loyal  to  the  flag, 
to  our  institutions,  to  our  homes,  and  our  country.  We  believe  we 
are  fighting  for  a  principle,  and  whatever  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  want  of  the  State  of  Idaho  in  this  crisis,  we  are 
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ready  to  furnish  to  the  last  man,  to  the  last  dollar,  and  the  last 
breath.  All  we  ask  is  that  when  this  war  is  over  our  boys  may  come 
back  with  victory  perched  upon  the  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Idaho  has  solved,  law  or  no  law,  one  question  that  we  discussed 
to-day.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  said,  "  Not  another  German 
book  shall  be  bought,  nor  shall  another  German  book  in  the  German 
language  be  used  in  any  school  from  the  universities  down,"  and 
none  is  used  there  now. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  constitutionality  about  that,  but  in  war 
times  things  are  different.  German  is  not  taught  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  probably  will  never  be,  even  after  the  war  is  over.  Whenever 
there  is  anything  that  is  necessary  in  the  spirit  of  winning  this  war, 
.1  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  pledge  you  my  word  that 
it  shall  be  accomplished.  I  expect  to  call  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  appropriation,  because  our  legislature  adjourned 
before  war  was  declared,  but  we  have  money  and  have  furnished 
everything  required,  and  you  can  count  on  Idaho.  Whatever  is 
wanted  we  will  furnish,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Secretary  Lane.  Gov.  Goodrich,  of  Indiana. 

Gov.  Goodrich.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  wise  old  man  said  many  years 
ago,  "  Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works."  In  this  war  Indiana  points  to  the  record. 
In  every  line  of  endeavor,  in  the  number  of  her  volunteers,  for  though 
you  called  for  5,000  we  gave  you  24,000,  and  more  in  contributions 
of  money;  in  carrying  forward  every  war  activity  Indiana  points 
to  the  record. 

Secretary  Lane.  Gov.  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota. 

Gov.  Frazier.  Gentlemen,  the  German-bom  citizens  that  we  have 
could  not  help  but  be  born  in  Germany,  and  I  believe  they  are  due  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  loyalty  that  they  show  during  this  war. 
In  my  State  there  are  a  large  number  of  foreign-born  Germans  and 
Eussians,  German  citizens,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  very  loyal. 
There  have  been  some  cases  where  ardent  patriots  have  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  those  German  citizens,  calling  them  names,  disloy- 
alists, etc.,  and  I  could  not  blame  the  Germans  if  they  did  resent  it 
and  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  Liberty  loan  or  the  Red  Cross;  but 
where  they  had  the  proposition  explained  to  them  fairly  and  where 
they  understood  the  situation  they  have  contributed  liberally. 
North  Dakota  has  gone  over  the  top  on  every  line  of  war  work  that 
has  been  proposed  so  far.  The  Russian  Germans  and  German  citi- 
zens of  North  Dakota  are  to-day  sowing  wheat  and  have  been  seeding 
wheat  for  the  past  week  in  North  Dakota,  because  wheat  is  what  our 
Government  most  wants,  and  I  believe  that  is  true  in  other  German 
sections.  If  the  conditions  existed  in  Nebraska  as  was  stated  here 
to-dav,  the  Germans  of  that  State  were  not  alone  to  blame.    The 
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people  of  Nebraska  in  years  past  have  been  to  blame  in  allowing  the 
conditions  to  be  as  they  are  in  educational  lines  in  that  State.  I  have 
a  grean  deal  of  sympathy  for  our  German-bom  citizens,  and  I  believe 
consideration  is  due  them.  Anyone  that  is  pro-German  at  this  time 
and  against  the  Government  should  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law. 
By  all  means  have  our  German  papers  censored  and  kept  under  con- 
trol, but  we  have  no  way,  except  through  the  German  papers,  of 
educating  those  German  citizens  who  can  not  read  the  English  lan> 
guage,  and  I  believe  they  should  be  continued  in  order  to  reach  those 
people  as  best  we  can  until  the  children  can  be  educated  up  from  jthc 
school. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  people  of  North  Dakota  are  as  loyal  and  as 
much  back  of  the  President  in  this  war  as  the  people  of  any  other 
State  in  this  Union.  They  are  going  to  stay  back  of  the  President 
until  the  war  is  won.  Our  National  Guard  is  all  across  the  water, 
fighting  with  the  allies,  and  they  will  do  their  part  when  it  comes 
to  the  battles.  Of  course  they  have  made  a  good  record  so  far,  and 
we  are  willing  to  chance  the  record  of  North  Dakota  upon  their 
good  work  while  at  the  front. 

Secretary  Lane.  Gov.  Williams,  of  Oklahoma. 

Gov.  Williams.  Mr.  Secretary,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  stands  ready  and  is  doing  its  part.  We  may  have  had  a 
little  trouble  in  the  beginning  in  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  law, 
but  that  trouble  was  put  down  without  appealing  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  then  we  have  had  no  trouble.  We  have  organ- 
ized an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  State.  It  has 
not  been  necessary  to  call  the  legislature  together.  We  appealed  to 
the  Germans  to  stop  German  in  their  private  schools.  We  appealed 
to  the  Lutheran  ministers  to  stop  it  in  the  parochial  schools,  and  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  that  without  resorting  to  the  rule  of  force. 
We  have  felt  that  that  was  the  wise  way.  We  treat  fairly  the  men 
of  foreign  birth  and  German  parentage;  we  draw  them  to  our 
country  in  this  way.  If  we  do  not  succeed  by  an  appeal  to  reason, 
then  would  be  tijne  for  force,  but  in  this  great  contest  for  democracy 
reason  and  patriotism  should  be  the  first  recourse.  You  can  count 
on  the  people  of  this  new  State  to  stand  with  this  Government  in 
this  time  of  peril,  and  we  will  be  with  her  to  the  end,  and  we  will 
be  with  her  when  she  has  won. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Gunter,  of  Colorado. 

Gov.  Gunter.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  Brother  Governors,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen :  Every  moment  of  this  assemblage  here  to-day  has  been 
inspiring  to  me.  It  is  a  reconsecration,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  the  high  duties  that  devolve  upon  us  all  as  citizens.  I  have  looked 
ovw  this  body  and  have  felt  appreciation  of  the  character  of  its 
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personnel,  and  I  am  proud  that  from  my  State  of  Colorado,  away 
off  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  have  half  a  dozen  of  representatives. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  out  in  our  Commonwealth. 
From  Washington  came  the  news,  five  days  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  that  war  was  inevitable.  Before  the  shadows  of  evening  ap- 
proached I  had  gathered  together,  as  the  chief  executive  of  that 
Commonwealth,  25  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  State,  men  represent- 
ing all  localities  in  the  State,  men  representing  the  gi-eat  industries 
of  the  State,  men  representing  labor,  men  representing  capital ;  and 
from  that  good  hour  to  this  I  have  never  called  upon  a  citizen  of 
Colorado  to  act  in  this  hour  of  peril  that  he  has  hesitated  one 
moment  to  come  and  to  act.  Every  Tuesday  morning  from  that  day 
to  this  those  men  have  gathered  in  the  executive  office  and  have 
remained  if  necessary  throughout  the  day,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  throughout  the  night,  aiding  the  governor  by  the  best 
efforts  of  their  lives.  A  council  of  women  was  organized,  63  mem- 
bers, an  organization  reaching  throughout  the  State.  These  two 
bodies  were  coordinated  with  every  one  of  our  63  counties,  and  in 
nearly  every  county  there  is  complete  organization.  This  Council  of 
Defense  was  subdivided  into  committees,  such  as  the  committee  on 
conservation,  on  finance,  on  marketing,  etc.,  and  as  questions  come 
up  in  all  of  these  fields  they  are  dealt  with  efficiently.  The  legisla- 
ture was  not  in  session.  We  needed  money.  The  members  of  that 
council,  with  a  few  of  their  friends,  provided  the  money  with  which 
we  have  proceeded.  Out  in  the  short-grass  regions  seed  was  needed 
for  struggling  farmers.  The  members  of  that  council  helped  those 
farmers,  and  they  got  practically  every  dollar  of  it  back  when  the 
harvest  season  came  on.  We  were  troubled  with  lack  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  State.  When  congestion  occurred  in  some  counties,  prob- 
ably 600  miles  from  our  capital  city,  the  committee  on  transportation 
acted.  Cars  were  provided.  The  products  were  brought  to  the 
market.  The  women  organized  throughout  the  State  jnst  as  effi- 
ciently. 

The  legislature  was  called.  Seven  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State 
were  selected.  The  governor  told  them  what  legislation  he  wanted 
and  asked  them  to  draw  up  bills  to  meet  those  conditions  and  avoid 
conflicts  in  the  legislature.  The  legislature  was  convened.  In  nine 
days'  time  every  bill  was  passed  that  the  governor  asked  and  the 
legislature  had  gone  home. 

Partisanship  has  not  interfered  with  patriotic  service  in  Colorado. 
Our  senate  stood  36  to  36,  and  yet  stood  72  when  it  came  to  passing 
a  Democratic  governor's  measures.  The  war  council  was  composed 
of  25  men — 9  Democrats  and  16  Republicans.  The  best  service  of  the 
highest  and  most  unselfish  character  has  been  given  to  their  gov- 
ernor ever  since. 
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A  National  Guard  was  organized.  The  quota  of  Colorado  was 
5,000.  A  month  before  we  were  to  mobilize  and  turn  them  over  to 
the  Federal  Government  we  had  mobilized  them  in  the  State.  We 
had  uniformed  them.  We  had  drilled  them,  and  after  spending 
nearly  $500,000  we  turned  the  soldiers  over  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. They  are  now  in  Camp  Kearney,  a  magnificent  body  of 
men;  and  as  I  saw  them  move  by  in  splendid  military  review  the 
other  day  the  commanding  general  said,  "Colorado  has  sent  her 
soldiery  here  certainly,  as  well  equipped  as  any  other  State  in  the 
Union."  We  gathered  together  then  to  help  the  selective  draft; 
85,000  names  were  listed.    The  exemption  boards  were  approved. 

Not  in  a  locality  in  that  State,  in  the  remotest  mining  camp,  have 
we  had  the  least  trouble.  When  it  looked  as  if  trouble  was  threatened, 
I  put  a  president  of  a  corporation,  counsel  for  the  defense,  in  certain 
of  their  mining  troubles,  and  a  leader  of  labor  upon  a  committee. 
The  strike  was  arrested.  We  have  never  had  a  suggestion  of  trouble 
since,  and  when  I  left  our  State  a  few  evenings  since  our  leading  labor 
representative  of  the  State  said,  "  Bear  the  news  to  Washington  that 
there  will  be  no  trouble  between  labor  and  capital  in  this  State." 

We  are  all  going  to  unite  in  every  way  we  can,  that  Colorado  may 
do  her  full  patriotic  duty.  More  than  $60,000,000  has  been  subscribed 
by  Colorado.  More  than  13,000  soldiers  have  gone  out  of  my  Com- 
monwealth for  the  National  Government;  at  every  step  we  have 
sought  to  know  what  Washington  wanted,  and  all  of  the  powers  of 
that  Commonwealth  have  been  brought  to  bear  when  we  knew  what 
our  National  Administration  wished  us  to  do.  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  with  you  to-day,  and  I  thank  you  for  hearing  me. 

Secretary  Lane.  Before  you  go  I  want  to  say  that  the  committee, 
of  which  Gov.  Stewart  is  chairman,  on  the  resolutions  which  are  to 
be  presented,  in  part  at  least,  to  Congress,  will  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  12.15  to-morrow.  Gov.  Houx,  of 
Wyoming. 

Gov.  Houx.  Mr.  Secretary'  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Being  from 
one  of  the  smallest  States  in  population  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  one  of  the  new  States,  I  came  down  here  with  the  hope  of 
learning  something  of  importance  from  your  older-settled  communi- 
ties that  might  be  of  benefit  to  my  State.  I  believe  I  have  gained  a 
good  deal  by  being  here. 

I  represent  the  State  which  was  the  first  in  the  Union  to  give 
women  the  right  to  vote,  and  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  in  our 
legislatures  and  helped  us  to  make  our  laws.  Consequently,  we  have 
the  best  laws  in  the  Union. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Secretary's  ideas  for  this  educa- 
tion of  the  foreign  element.  .We  have  about  30,000  foreigners  in  our 
State,  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  and  we  began  some  time  ago,  Mr. 
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Secretary,  through  our  State  board  of  education,  a  system  of  edu- 
cating these  foreigners.  We  have  night  schools  in  every  town  of 
any  importance,  and  have  had  them  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half.  We  control  our  State  schools  wholly.  We  have  a  State  board 
of  education,  whom  I  appointed.  They  appoint  a  commissioner  of 
education.  More  than  a  year  ago  we  discontinued  the  teaching  of 
German  in  our  high  schools  and  in  our  university,  which  is  as  good 
as  there  is  in  the  West.  We  have  several  private  schools  taught  by 
Germans.  They  have  discontinued  the  teaching  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. There  is  only  one  thing  that  they  have  asked  us  to  allow  them 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  worship  in  their  own  language.  We  could  not, 
under  the  Constitution  of  this  great  United  States,  deprive  them  of 
that  privilege. 

We  have  a  population,  my  friends,  of  about  200,000.  I  organized 
a  full  regiment,  including  officers,  of  2,200  men  in  the  National 
Guard,  and,  as  Gov.  Gunther  said,  equipped  them,  and  they  are  now 
"  over  there  "  and  ready  at  the  firing  line.  When  the  draft  was  called, 
Mr.  Secretary,  we  tad  furnished  so  many  men  from  our  State  that 
we  had  seven  counties  that  were  not  subject  to  the  first  draft  call 
at  all. 

We  are  100  per  cent  American  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  we 
are  going  to  remain  100  per  cent  American.  We  have  gone  over  the 
top  on  every  contribution  and  everything  else  that  we  have  been 
asked  to  do — ^the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Liberty 
Loan,  and  everything  else.  When  you  get  your  machinery  in  readi- 
ness and  some  concrete  system  that  you  want  to  carry  out  through- 
out the  United  States,  Wyoming  will  be  there,  sir,  to  support  you. 

Secretary  Lane.  Gov.  Hunt,  of  Arizona. 

Gov.  Hunt.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  baby  State 
that  produces  the  copper  has  7,000  men  in  the  field  under  the  colors 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  Arizona  are  behind  these 
men,  and  we  are  going  to  be  behind  them  until  we  win  the  war. 

Secretary  Lane.  Now,  I  want  to  present  to  you  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  who  has  charge  of  this  work.  Dr.  Claxton. 

Dr.  Claxton.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  the  purpose  of  the 
Secretary,  out  of  which  this  conference  came.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  this  purpose  is  not  new.  Before  the  present  Secretary 
came  into  office  Congress  was  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  promote  a  campaign  to  banish 
illiteracy  from  the  United  States.  A  bill  making  a  small  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  is  now  pending  in  both  Houses.  For  four 
or  five  years,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  and  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Americanization  committee,  there  has  been  maintained 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  small  division  through  which  we  have 
promoted  the  cause  of  Americanization. 
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We  should  give  to  the  people  who  come  to  our  shores  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  English  language,  the  common  language  of  com- 
munication in  this  country,  and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  induce 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  We  should  try 
to  teach  these  people  something  of  the  country  to  which  they  have 
come.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  They  know  nothing  of  the  wheat  fields 
of  the  West,  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  the  fruit-growing  sections 
of  the  far  West ;  nothing  of  mountains  and  valleys,  hills  and  plains, 
fields  and  forests,  rivers  and  waterfalls.  We  should  teach  them 
something  of  the  history  of  the  country,  something  of  its  marvelous 
growth  and  development,  something  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
have  been  willing  to  fight  and  to  die  whenever  it  has  been  necessary. 
Only  thus  may  we  expect  them  to  gain  an  understanding  of  our 
country  and  of  its  ideals.  Americanization  is  an  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  as  the  Secretary  has  so  well  said. 

The  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  weakness  and"  the  dangers  that  spring  from  our  neglect  of 
the  education  of  our  own  people  and  the  proper  instruction  of  those 
who  come  to  us  from  abroad.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  send- 
ing out  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  bulletins,  urging  farmers  to 
produce  more  food  and  telling  them  how  to  do  so;  but  two  and  a  half 
million  farmers  can  not  read  a  word  of  them,  and  nearly  twice  as 
many  read  with  such  diflBculty  that  they  make  little  or  no  use  of  these 
bulletins.  We  are  drafting  men  into  the  Army  who  can  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  the  commands,  and  others  who  can  not  read  anv 
order,  direction,  or  sign,  or  make  any  memorandum  of  anything 
which  they  are  told  or  which  they  see.  Until  April  of  last  year 
such  men  were  not  admitted  into  the  Army  for  the  reason  that  it 
requires  an  unusual  amount  of  time  to  drill  and  train  them,  and  the 
further  reason  that  most  of  them  can  not  be  made  into  good  and 
intelligent  soldiers.  The  first  draft  brought  more  than  40,000  of 
them,  and  in  every  cantonment  one  is  told  the  same  story  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  training  them,  their  inefficiency,  and  the  attempts  to  shift 
them  from  one  command  to  another.  In  a  certain  encampment  I 
was  told  that  one  commander  of  a  machine-gun  corps  asked  for  addi- 
tional men,  and  a  group  of  illiterates  and  foreigners  were  sent  him 
from  the  Infantry,  but  after  a  few  days  137  of  them  were  sent  back 
to  the  Infantry  from  which  they  had  been  sent,  because  they  could 
not  be  taught  quickly  and  effectively  to  handle  a  machine  gun.  They 
could  not  understand  the  language  of  their  instructors.  We  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  sins  of  omission  must  be  paid  for  and  are 
costly.  At  this  time,  when  these  truths  are  being  driven  home  for  us, 
the  Secretary  has  thought  that  it  would  be  proper  to  call  this  confer- 
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ence  to  inaugurate  a  Nation-wide  movement  for  making  plans  and 
obtaining  means  for  the  instruction  of  these  people. 

The  Secretary  is  right.  Americanization  can  come  only  through 
teaching.  We  must  win  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  for  the 
country  and  its  institutions  and  ideals.  This  can  not  be  done  by 
force  or  compulsion.  Americanism  can  never  be  obtained  through 
processes  of  Prussianism.  The  ways  of  democracy  are  not  the  ways 
of  militaristic  autocracy.  The  prayer  of  the  negro  preacher,  "  Oh, 
Lord,  come  down  with  a  sledge  hammer  in  each  hand  and  beat  'ligion 
into  these  niggers'  souls,"  can  never  be  answered.  It  does  not  come 
in  this  way.  The  spirit  of  freedom  and  of  love  for  the  institutions 
of  democracy  that  will  lead  a  man  to  die  for  them  can  not  be  created 
by  force.  It  must  be  fostered  by  sympathy,  love,  and  intelligent 
leadership.  Force,  compulsion,  and  restraint  may  be  necessary  for 
immediate  protection  against  disloyalty,  and,  when  necessary,  they 
must  be  used,  but  they  are  effective  only  for  temporary  restraint; 
they  have  little  value  for  the  promotion  of  permanent  good  citizen- 
ship and  less  value  in  giving  an  understanding  of  our  reasons  for 
being  in  this  war  and  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

We  have  entered  this  war  in  no  spirit  of  selfishness.  We  have  dis- 
claimed in  advance  all  indemnity  and  all  accessions  of  territory. 
Neither  did  we  enter  it  for  protection  against  immediate  invasion. 
The  President,  whose  voice  is  the  clearest  that  has  spoken  to  this 
generation,  has  told  us  that  we  have  entered  it  for  the  same  purpose 
that  we  fought  the  Revolution,  the  War  between  the  States,  and  the 
War  against  Spain — for  the  freedom  of  man;  for  the  preservation 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  the  world  may  be  made  safe  for  democracy  and  that  all  the 
world  may  be  free,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  may  extend  to  all  the  earth. 

Having  entered  in  this  spirit,  and  for  this  purpose,  we  can  not  end 
the  war,  cost  what  it  may,  to  be  paid  in  whatever  coin  it  must,  until 
this  spirit  triumphs  and  these  ends  are  secured.  The  war  can  not 
end  so  long  as  any  irresponsible  government  can  wield  a  nation  of 
seventy  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  as  a  giant 
wields  a  club  or  an  officer  wields  a  sword,  unthinking  and  unresist- 
ing. There  can  be  no  safety  for  democracy,  no  security  of  freedom 
until  such  governments  have  passed  from  the  earth.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  beginning  of  democracy  among  nations,  nor  any  guarantee 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  nations  to  exist  and  pui*sue  their  hap- 
piness unmolested  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rightful 
progress  and  freedom  and  happiness  of  other  peoples.  Should  a 
patched-up  peace  be  made  with  Germany  now,  within  a  generation 
she  would  have  organized  into  an  autocratic  militaristic  empire, 
two  hundred  millions  of  people  or  more,  and  would  have  given  to 
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them  all  at  least  some  degree  of  the  efficiency  which,  through  40  years 
and  more  of  skillful  training,  she  has  given  to  the  sixty-seven  millions 
of  the  present  German  Empire.  With  this  increase  of  strength  there 
would  come  an  increase  of  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Empire  and 
the  struggle  between  autocracy  and  democracy  w^ould  begin  anew. 
The  war  would  have  to  be  fought  over  again  and  on  a  scale  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  present  one.  Therefore  the  battle  for  free- 
dom must  be  fought  out  now.  It  may  be  long — 2,  3,  4,  5,  or  10  years. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
unite  our  people  in  spirit  and  understanding  and  in  effort.  The 
work  begun  here  today  should  contribute  much  toward  this. 
Through  it  there  should  be  constant  improvement  in  spirit  and 
understanding,  and  these  people,  who  have  come  from  all  the  world 
to  live  among  us,  should  rapidly  become  an  integral  and  vital  part 
of  us. 

Most  of  these  people  have  not  yet  known  what  democracy  really 
is.  They  must  be  taught.  Many  of  them  do  not  understand  our 
language  and  are  therefore  isolated  from  the  great  current  of  Ameri- 
can thought.  They  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  induced  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  They 
know  little  of  our  history,  our  ideals,  our  manners  and  customs,  and 
of  the  demands  of  American  social  and  civic  life.  They  must  be 
informed.  If  we  do  this  work  well,  we  shall  be  stronger  for  the  war 
and  its  tasks.  When  the  war  is  over  and  peace  comes  we  shall  have 
here  in  America  a  great  democratic  people  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred million  capable  of  playing  their  part  well  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  democratic  nations  of  the  world.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  show 
the  world  the  real  meaning  of  democracy  and  to  illustrate  its  worth. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  important  movement  and  have  had 
something  to  do  with  bringing  this  conference  here.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  responding  so  generously  to  the  Secretary's  invitation.  I 
feel  sure  that  we  shall  have  your  hearty  cooperation  in  the  campaign 
for  Americanization  through  instruction,  leadership,  and  the  uplift 
of  spirit. 

Secretary  Lane.  Now,  may  I  say  one  word  to  you  about  the  man 
who  is  our  leader,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  clear-sighted,  far-sighted,  upward- 
looking,  strong-souled,  determined  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  his  honor 
let  us  sing  one  verse  of  "  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee  "  and  close. 

The  hymn  was  sung,  and  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  meeting  was 
closed. 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasJiingtoTiy  Jtdy  18,  1918. 

Sir:  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  do  so  many  hoys  and  girls 
receive  regular  high-school  education  of  a  general  cultural  type  as  in 
the  United  States  and  the  number  of  such  boys  and  girls  in  this 
country  is  rapidly  increasing,  having  more  than  doubled  since  1905 
and  increased  more  than  60  per  cent  since  1910.  But  American 
democratic  ideals  demand  not  only  that  all  should  have  as  nearh^  as 
possible  equal  opportunity  for  education,  but  also  that  all  men  and 
women  should  be  employed  in  that  form  of  work  by  which  they  may 
contribute  most  to  their  own  happiness  and  to  the  common  good. 
In  our  complex  industrial  and  economic  life,  it  is  little  less  wasteful 
to  h^avo  boys  and  girls  without  assistance  and  guidance  in  selecting 
their  occupations  and  finding  employment  than  it  would  be  to  leave 
them  unaided  in  obtaining  education.  Both  are  necessary  for  the 
highest  good  to  individual  and  society.  But  as  yet  we  have  had 
less  experience  in  vocational  guidance  than  we  have  had  in  education, 
and  its  principles  are.  not  so  well  known  as  are  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion. For  these  reasons  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  appointed  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  cooperating  with  this  bureau  has  included  the  subject  of 
vocational  guidance  in  secondary  education  in  its  investigations.  I 
recommend  that  the  report  on  this  subject  submitted  herewith  be 
published  as  a  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PREFACE. 


The  Commission  on  the  Jleorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
holds  that  vocational  guidance  is  an  essential  function  of  the  secondary 
school.  Unless  plans  for  such  guidance  are  thoroughly  incorporated 
and  continuously  exercised,  the  efforts  of  the  school  in  behalf  of  the 
youth  in  its  charge  will  be  largely  misdirected. 

The  social  and  cultural  significance  of  vocational  guidance  is  duo 
to  the  conception  of  vocation  as  a  means  not  only  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood, but  also  of  serving  society  and  of  developing  the  personality 
of  the  worker.  As  stated  by  the  reviewing  committee  of  this  com- 
mission in  its  forthcoming  report: 

Vocational  education  should  equip  the  iiidi\ddual  to  secure  a  livelihood  for  himself 
and  those  dependent  on  him,  to  serve  society  well  through  his  vocation,  to  maintain 
the  right  relationships  toward  his  fellow  workers  and  society,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  find  in  that  vocation  his  own  best  development. 

This  ideal  demands  that  the  pupil  explore  his  own  capacities  and  aptitudes  and 
make  a  survey  of  the  world's  work  to  the  end  that  he  may  select  his  vocation  wisely. 
Hence,  an  effective  program  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  secondary  school  is  essential. 

The  term  vocational  guidance  has  been  seriously  misconstrued. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  correct  such  misconceptions  and 
to  outline  a  comprehensive  plan  for  exercising  proper  vocational 
guidance. 

Attention  is  called  in  particular  to  the  scope  of  the  program  recom- 
mended whereby  the  secondary  school  becomes  responsible  for  the 
vocational  adjustment  of  all  young  people  of  secondary  school  ago, 
whether  in  school  or  at  work. 

The  report  contained  in  this  bulletin  was  drafted  for  the  commis- 
sion by  its  committee  on  vocational  guidance,  and  after  discussion  and 
revision  it  has  been  approved  by  both  the  committee  on  vocational 
guidance  and  the  reviewing  committee.  Approval  by  the  reviewing 
committee  does  not  commit  every  member  individually  to  every  state- 
ment and  every  implied  educational  doctrine,  but  does  mean  essential 
agreement  as  a  committee  with  the  general  recommendations. 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 

Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


SECTION  L— PURPOSE  OF  THE  REPORT. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  outUne  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
vocational  guidance  as  an  integral  part  of  secondary  education/  and 
to  indicate  the  responsibility  of  the  secondary  school  for  the  voca- 
tional adjustment  of  all  pupils  of  secondary  school  age  whether  in 
school  or  at  work. 

The  committee  hopes  that  this  report  will  stimulate  interest  and 
promote  experimentation,  and  that  the  suggestions  offered  will  bo 
helpful  not  only  to  school  administrators  and  those  assigned  to 
special  duties  in  the  fielei  of  vocational  guidance,  but  also  to  teachers 
who  through  daily  contact  with  young  people  have  opportunity  to 
counsel  and  inspire  them. 

SECTION  n.— MEANING  AND  PURPOSE  OF  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE. 

Certain  activities  novr  classified  as. vocational  guidance  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  past  by  individual  teachers  for  individual  pupils. 
Within  the  past  decade  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  organizing, 
developing,  and  systematizing  these  activities. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  vocational  guidance  to  decide  for  yoimg 
people  in  advance  what  occupation  they  should  follow,  nor  to  project 
them  into  life's  work  at  the  earliest  possible  momeijt,  nor  to  classify 
them  prematurely  by  any  system  of  analysis^  either  psychological, 
physiological,  social,  or  economic. 

Vocational  guidance  should  be  a  continuous  process  designed  to  help  | 
the  individual  to  choose,  to  plan  his  preparation  for j  to  enter  upon,  and 
to  make  progress  in  an  occupation.  It  calls  for  a  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  public-school  system  and  a  fuller  and  more  intelligent 
utilization  of  its  richly  diversified  offerings-  It  requires  a  more  accu- 
rate adjustment  between  the  school  and  all  worthy  vocations.  For 
some  children  it  demands  a  plan  of  continuation  education  and 
supervision  in  employment  by  educational  authorities.  It  should  de- 
velop an  interest  in  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  child-employing 
industries   and  bring  about  improvement  of  those  conditions.     It 

1  In  this  report  the  term  secondary  education  refers  to  both  Junior  and  senior  high  schools.  In  school 
systems  having  eight-year  elementary  schools,  tlie  vocational  guidance  needs  of  pupils  in  the  seveath  and 
eighth  grades  call  for  much  that  is  recommended  herein* 
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should  utilize  tho  cooperation  of  all  social-senrice  agencies  that  can 
be  of  assistance.  For  society  at  large  it  should  result  in  a  more 
democratic  school  system,  a  wiser  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
school  time,  and  a  more  genuine  culture. 

i^any  people,  not  only  teachers,  but  also  employers  and  business 
men,  have  an  idea  that  in  some  mysterious  way  we  can  look  into  the 
future,  determine  what  each  child  should  be,  and  prepare  him  spe- 
cifically for  that  ultimate  end.  This  is  a  false  conception,  unsupH 
ported  by  psychology  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  democracy. 
Vocational  guidance,  properly  conceived,  organizes  school  work  so 
that  the  pupil  may  be  helped  to  discover  his  own  capacities,  apti- 
tudes, and  interests,  may  learn  about  the  character  and  conditions 
of  occupational  life,  and  may  himself  arrive  at  an  intelligent  voca- 
tional decision.  In  other  words,  vocational  guidance,  while  not 
ignoring  the  proper  functions  of  personal  counsel,  emphasizes  voca- 
tional decision  by  rather  than  for  the  pupil  and  prefers  to  ascertain 
his  capacities,  aptitudes,  and  interests  through,  rather  than  before, 
contacts  with  vocational  activities.  Since  we  can  not  look  into  the 
future,  we  must  attempt  to  prepare  young  people  so  that  they  can 
make  each  decision  more  wisely  when  the  need  for  such  decision 
arises.  Therefore,  vocational  guidance,  rightly  conceived,  does  not 
involve  deciding  for  young  people  what  occupation  they  should 
follow,  nor  projecting  them  into  hfe's  work  at  the  earhest  possible 
moment,  nor  classifying  them  prematurely  by  any  system  of  analysis. 

Advice  given  by  commercial  agencies,  or  by  persons  or  organiza- 
tions or  schools  lacking  sound  educational  philosophy  and  the  social 
perspective  necessary  to  conserve  the  interests  of  democracy,  is 
neither  safe  nor  adequate. 

The  school  must  teach  the  youth  not  only  how  to  adjust  himself 
to  his  environment,  but  also  how  to  change  that  environment  when 
the  need  arises.  Guidance  that  helps  only  a  few  individuals  to  suc- 
ceed might  produce  a  competitive  system  even  more  relentless  than 
that  of  the  present  day.  Vocational  guidance  should  help  in  bring- 
ing about  a  cooperative  solution  of  the  problems  of  economic  and 
social  life,  and  should  help  the  largest  possible  number  of  individuals. 

If  wisely  directed,  vocational  guidance  w^ill  greatly  improve  the 
schools  themselves  by  making  them  more  responsive  to  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  society.  Like  most  educa- 
tional advances,  its  chief  dangers  lie  on  the  one  hand  in  the  extrava- 
gant claims  of  too  zealous  promoters  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
imreasoning  skepticism  of  the  ultra-conservative.  Somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  should  be  found  a  reasonable  program  that 
will  command  the  support  and  respect  of  thoughtful  educators 
everywhere. 
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SECTION  m.— LIMITATIONS  OP  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  REPORT. 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  needs  of  youth  between  12 
and  18  years  of  age,  whether  in  school  or  at  work. 

The  ideals  of  vocational  guidance,  however,  call  not  be  satisfac- 
torily attained  without  remodeling  the  instruction  of  the  first  six 
school  years.  Elementary  education  should  be  so  organized  as  to 
give  some  knowledge  of  occupations  and  afford  opportunity  for  a 
wide  variety  of  experience  or  activities  having  vocational  signifi- 
cance. Defects  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  economic  situ- 
ation are  inducing  young  people  to  leave  school  prematurely. 
Changes,  therefore,  should  be  effected  in  the  elementary  school  pro- 
gram and  every  effort  •should  be  made  to  lead  pupils,  parents,  and 
employers  to  realize  the  importance  of  longer  schooling. 

Moreover,  a  few  oi^anizations  of  genuinely  social  character  are 
studying  the  problems  of  vocational  adjustment  for  adults.  Their 
experience  can  be  of  immense  service  to  school  counselors  in  many 
ways.     Cooperation  with  such  organizations  is  commended. 

For  the  vocational  guidance  of  yoiuig  people  between  12  and  18 
years  of  age,  however,  the  school  must  assume  the  major  responsi- 
bility. Its  duties  are  immediate  as  well  as  remote.  The  school 
should  interest  itself  in  the  earlier  vocational  experiences  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  community.  In  other  words,  providing  for  a  "start  in  J 
life"  is  the  school's  immediate  concern.  In  developing  a  program  of 
vocational  guidance,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  immediate  and  the  ultimate  purpose.  A  common  criti- 
cism of  our  schools  in  general  is  that  their  aims  are  too  remote  to  fix 
the  attention  and  to  hold  the  interest  of  most  pupils.  To  fall  into 
that  error  in  inaugurating  a  system  of  vocational  guidance  would  be 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  movement.  While  the  ultimate  purpose 
should  lead  to  the  giving  of  much  that  is  inspirational  and  illuminating, 
the  immediate  purpose  must  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  to 
provide  the  practical  plans. 

SECTION  IV.— A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIOUS 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PLANS. 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  is  dealing  with  problems 
radically  different  from  those  confronting  the  other  committees  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 
In  this  instance  the  problem  is  not  primarily  that  of  reorganization, 
because  the  established  plans  in  this  field  are  few  and  recent.  More- 
over, there  are  few  accepted  standards  by  which  to  measure  these 
new  theories  and  programs.  Such  standards  as  have  been  formu- 
lated are  buttressed  mainly  by  opinion. 
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PlaoB  presented  isx  this  section  hsLve  been  devised  in  tbiioiis 
parts  of  the  country,  under  widely  differing  circumstances,  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  not  the  whole  problem  but,  in  each  case,  some 
part  of  it  that  seemed  particularly  important  to  an  individual  worker. 
Hence  the  theories,  ai^uments,  and  practices  here  described  are 
those  of  pioneers. 

Guidance  can  best  be  given  only  when  the  plan  for  exercising  it 
begins  before  the  probable  time  of  leaving  school,  helps  the  pupil 
across  the  gulf  that  now  separates  the  school  from  occupational 
life,  and  finally  accompanies  him  upon  his  new  pathway  until  he  is 
competent  to  direct  himself  in  his  new  environment.  One  method 
of  classifying  vocational  guidance  plans,  therefore,  is  to  consider 
them  in  relation  to  the  time  when  pupils  leave  school.  In  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  three  major  groups  of  pupils  are  described.  It 
should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  this  is  a  hypothetical  classi- 
fication, and  that  the  committee  does  not  advise  nor  contemplate 
the  segri^ation  of  these  groups  in  actual  practice.  Nor  does  the 
committee  intend  that  any  good  thing  suggested  for  one  group 
should  be  withheld  from  individuals  in  another  group. 

(a)  One  group  leaves  school  at  the  termination  of  the  compulsory 
age  limit,  14  years  in  most  States,  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  less 
than  eight  grades  of  training.  While  individual  differences  in  ca- 
pacities, ambitions,  and  opporttmities  will  result  in  widely  differing 
success  in  later  life,  and  while  differentiation  of  school  work  would 
reveal  special  aptitudes,  provide  special  training,  and  call  for  special 
forms  of  vocational  guidance  in  consequence,  in  the  main  the  voca- 
tional guidance  needs  of  the  several  members  of  this  group  are  similar 
in  the  early  occupational  years,  and  the  same  general  method  of 
exercising  such  guidance  is  appropriate  for  all.  This  method  may  be 
designated  as  '*  employment  supervision."  This  group  also  needs 
some  instruction  in  occupational  problems  before  leaving  school  and 
compulsory  continuation  school  work  after  entering  employment. 

(b)  A  second  group  is  composed  of  pupils  who  will  remain  in 
school  from  four  to  six  years  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  but  will  not 
outer  higher  educational  institutions.  This  includes  both  the  '* drop- 
outs*' and  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  four-year  high  school. 
While  individual  differences  will  ultimately  distribute  this  group 
widely,  they  have  special  need  for  "guidance  in  choice  of  curricu- 
lum," ''vocational  information,"  and  "pl&coment."  The  value  of 
vocational  information  and  placement  will  be  enhanced  manyfold  by 
the  presence  in  the  junior  high  school  of  prevocational  work  and  in 
the  senior  high  school  of  curriculums  with  genume  vocational  content. 

(c)  A  third  group  is  on  its  way  to  higher  educational  institutions. 
The  special  duty  of  the  secondary  school  for  them  is  guidance  in  the 
choice   of   curriculum,    of   elective   courses   within   the   ciu'riculum 
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chosen,  and  of  the  higher  institution  to  be  attended.  Such  gurJanco 
should  make  the  pupil  more  intelligent,  regarding  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  many  vocations,  more  sensitive  to,  and  appreciative  of, 
his  own  peculiar  aptitudes,  opportunities,  and  duties,  and  better 
informed  regarding  the  rich  offerings  now  afforded  by  secondary 
schools  and  by  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

1.  EMPLOYMENT  SUPERVISION.     > 

Excellent  experimental  work  has  been  done  in  "employment 
supervision."  This  work  has  shown  that  for  the  sake  of  society  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  young  persons  in  employment,  even  more 
solicitous  care  should  be  given  to  them  because  they  have  entered 
upon  the  exacting  duties  of  occupational  life.  That  children  are 
at  work  is  no  reason  why  they  do  not  need  education,  though  they 
may  need  a  different  kind  of  education.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  these  children  should  still  be  wards  of  the  school  system  and 
continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of  its  training  and  instruction  through 
part-time  attendance  at  school  to  be  required  by  legislation.  It 
has  been  shown  that  they  may  be  so  guided  in  theii:  labors  that  they 
will  get^much  education  out  of  their  daily  occupations,  and  that 
this  is  not  likely  to  result  unless  they  are  carefully  and  intelligently 
supervised  by  the  educational  authorities.  Such  supervision  tends! 
to  establish  better  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  employers,' 
and  with  labor  unions  as  far  as  child  labor  is  concerned. 

Whatever  may  be  possible  in  the  way  of  advancement  for  indi* 
vidual  members  of  this  group,  the  majority  will  enter,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  army,  and  their  ultimate  success 
will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  imderstand  their  conditions  and 
to  make  the  most  out  of  the  opportunity  that  these  conditions  pre- 
sent, both  for  work  and  for  leisure.  How  has  this  been  accomplished  ? 
A  careful  study  of  the  occupations  of  the  children  of  this  group 
reveals  the  fact  that,  of  necessity,  there  must  be  considerable  migra- 
tion from  job  to  job.  Some  work  is  seasonal,  some  is  only  temporary, 
while  some  has  no  future  and  is  so  monotonous  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  long  endured.  Wliile  the  results  of  this  migration  may  be  harm- 
ful, and  frequently  are,  there  are  educational  possibilities  in  such 
variety  of  occupation,  and  these  possibilities  are  multiplied  when 
the  school  authorities  are  in  a  position  to  control  the  changes  to 
some  extent,  to  prevent  the  individual  from  remaining  too  long  in  a 
"dead  end''  job,  to  advise  against  undue  and  unnecessary  "job 
hoboism,''  and  to  counsel  the  individual  whenever  a  change  is  made., 
The  education  that  these  young  people  get  from  their  daily  toil  is 
greatly  enhanced  when  the  school  authorities  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  guiding  and  counseling  them.    At  least  one  of  the  largo 
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cities  has  appointed  a  school  officer  whose   title  is  '' djfoiployisient 
supervisor." 

In  some  places  continuation  classes  are  maintained  without  exer- 
cising employment  supervision  as  described  above,  and  i  conversely 
in  other  places  employment  supervision  is  exercised  witbout  main- 
taining continuation  classes.  To  secure  the  greatest  returns  from 
either,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  two  should  be  linked 
together  and  it  is  preferable  that  they  be  directed  by  the  sjiame  school 
official.  Since  employment  supervision  applies  to  persons  of  secon- 
dary school  age,  it  should  be  developed  in  connection  with  both 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

2.  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of  vocational  guidance  at 
present  conducted  in  the  four-year  high  school  is  that  designated 
as  "vocational  information.''  Interesting  experiments  have  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  desirable  to  collect  and  to  impart 
information  about  vocations,  and  to  show  the  connection  between 
these  vocations  and  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  high 
school  program,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  whole 
high  school  situation  to  take  on  a  new  aspect,  both  to  the  pupils 
and  to  the  teachers.  Even  the  academic  courses  have  been  vitalized 
by  the  vocational  motive. 

Methods  of  collecting  information  about  vocations  and  occupa- 
tional life  are  numerous  and  varied.  In  some  instances  private 
philanthropic  organizations  have  prepared  studies  of  several  occupa- 
tions and  presented  them  to  the  public  school  for  distribution.  In 
other  cases  a  similar  service  has  been  performed  by  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce  or  board  of  trade.  Libraries  also  have  cooperated  with 
the  public  schools  in  making  such  material  easily  available  for  the 
use  of  pupils. 

Some  schools  have  developed  credit  courses  in  "occupations." 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  number  of  books  have  appeared, 
some  of  which  may  be  used  as  textbooks,  and  others  as  reference 
books.  In  these  courses  trips  are  made  to  industrial  plants  and 
business  offices  and  a  great  variety  of  occupations  and  professioils 
is  studied.  This  work  is  in  many  places  made  a  part  of  the  course 
in  community  civics. 

Other  schools  are  systematically  devoting  a  part  of  the  work  in 
English  to  vocational  themes,  oral  and  written.  By  this  method  all 
the  pupils  in  the  school  are  helped  to  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
attitude  toward  the  problems  of  vocational  selection  and  preparation. 

Other  subjects  in  the  program  have  been  broadened  in  many 
nchools  so  as  to  give  an  outlook  upon  industries  and  vocational  life. 
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Numerous  plans  are  now  employed  for  bringing  the  pupils  into  morts 
intimate  contact  with  men  and  women  who  represent  the  local  busi- 
ness community.  Among  these  are  the  following:  Junior  associa- 
tions of  commerce  and  vocational  clubs;  talks  on  vocations  by  local 
business  men  and  women;  and  systematic  placement  in  temporary 
employment  as  a  part  of  their  education. 

3.  PLACEMENT. 

Placement  increases  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  both  the  school 
and  the  employer  for  the  success  of  the  school-trained  child  in  his 
early  occupational  life.  It  is  especially  important  for  children  in 
group  (&). 

In  a  few  cities  the  employment  departments  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  free  public  employment  bureaus  work  in  hearty  / 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools.     While  often  efficient,  thescy 
bureaus  serve  only  a  small  minority  of  the  persons  needing  such 
service. 

Several  cities  have  established  school  j)l_acement  bureaus.  The 
plans  for  such  bureaus  differ  widely .^  In  some  places  the  machinery 
for  registering  pupils  and  positions  is  as  elaborate  as  that  of  private 
employment  agencies.  In  other  places  the  bureau  merely  invites 
employers  to  consult  them  when  in  need  of  youthful  help  and  urges 
pupils  to  consult  the  bureau  before  seeking  work.  Experience  has  ' 
shown  that  the  school  placement  bureau  must  keep  accurate  records 
of  its  work  in  order  that  the  bureau  and  the  schools  may  become  more 
intelligent  in  methods  of  placement  and  education. 

Whatever  the  plan,  be  it  simple  or  elaborate,  the  school  is  the 
proper  guide  and  protector  of  the  child,  and  the  best  way  in  which 
to  get  a  good  position  is  through  the  disinterested  services  of  the 
school.  The  best  results  of  placement  can  not  be  secured,  however, 
unless  an  organized  eiBFort  is  made  to  retain  children  in  school  as  long 
as  possible.  Experience  with  school  placement  bureaus  has  demon- 
strated that  no  city  can  afford  not  to  have  such  a  bureau,  or  if  the 
city  be  small,  to  have  the  duties  of  such  a  bureau  performed  by  the 
part-time  service  of  a  teacher  or  other  school  official. 

4.  GUIDANCE  IN  CHOICE  OF  CURRICULUM. 

Guidance  with  reference  to  the  choice  of  curriculum  and  electives 
within  curriculums  is  now  recognized  as  of  great  importance  for  all 
pupils  in  the  secondary  school,  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  a 
higher  educational  institution.  Too  frequently  is  secondary  educa- 
tion conceived  entirely  as  training  for  some  already  chosen  career. 
Early  choices  are  regarded,  however,  in  many  schools  as  provisional 
and  encouragement  is  given  to  the  pupils  to  revise  their  early  choice^ 
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whenever  they  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  their  own  needs,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities. 

For  those  who  are  to  have  an  extended  education  reaching  into 
the  college  or  other  higher  institution,  employment  supervision  and 
placement  are  obviously  inappropriate,  at  least  as  far  as  the  secondary 
school  is  concerned.  The  courses  in  "vocational  information"  or 
"occupations,'^  however,  are  proving  valuable  for  these  pupils. 
Such  courses  are  and  should  be  so  taught  as  to  have  great  civic  and 
ethical  value  and  the  information  they  give  can  not  be  obtained  in 
college  courses  as  at  present  organized.  Furthermore,  agriculture^ 
commerce,  and  industry  are  calling  more  and  more  for  college  trained 
men  and  women,  a  fact  that  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
young  people  while  they  are  in  high  school. 

High-school  pupils  who  can  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
secondary  school  need  accurate  information  regarding  managerial 
and  professional  careers,  the  opportunities  that  they  offer,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  preparation  demanded,  the  financial  resources 
needed  for  this  preparation,  and  for  the  lean  years  of  early  professional 
service,  as  well  as  detailed  advice  regarding  the  various  educational 
institutions  where  preparation  may  be  obtained,  together  with  the 
requirements  and  advantages  of  each. 

SECTION  v.— VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

RECOMMENDED. 

No  system  of  vocational  guidance  now  employed  is  complete  and 
adequate,  but  the  committee  recommends  the  following  as  a  reason- 
able and  comprehensive  vocational  guidance  program.  The  eight 
steps  in  this  program  are  evolved  from  a  careful  study  of  the  philos- 
ophy underlying  the  vocational  education  movement: 

1.  Survev  of  the  world's  work. 

2.  Studying  and  testing  pupils'  possibilities. 

3.  Guidance  in  choice  and  rechoice  of  vocation. 

4.  Guidance  with  reference  to  preparation  for  vocation. 

5.  Guidance  in  entering  upon  work;  that  is,  ^^placement." 

6.  Guidance  in  employment;  that  is,  '^employment  supervision.'' 

7.  Progressive  modification  of  school  practices. 

8.  Progressive  modification  of  economic  conditions. 

1.  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

In  an  adequate  program  the  spirit  of  vocational  guidance  will  be 
manifested  in  the  whole  system  of  administration.  Such  a  spirit 
will  call  for  a  broad  program  of  studies,  especially  in  the  years  of 
the  junior  high  school,  and  will  protest  against  too  narrowly  re- 
stricted or  too  highly  specialized  curriculums  in  the  senior  high 
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school.  Every  curriculum  should  provide  sufficient  diversity  to 
give  pupils  as  wide  experience  as  the  limitations  of  time  and  school 
conditions  will  permit.  The  school  should  also  give  a  vocational 
interpretation  to  these  experiences. 

The  committee  recommends  the  Grand  Rapids  plan  for  the  intelU- 
gent  use  of  a  part  of  the  work  in  English  composition  to  develop  a 
thoughtful  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  toward  the  problems  of 
wise  choice  of  and  adequate  preparation  for  vocation.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  English  ^  and  to  the 
chapter  on  ^'Educational  Guidance*'  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization  and  Administration  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. Other  reports  also  will  show  how  the  several  secondary  school 
subjects  may  be  so  broadened  as  to  give  voca^onal  outlook. 

The  committee  also  recommends  specific  courses,  appropriate  for 
the  age,  grade,  and  conditions  ol  the  pupils,  designed  to  give  system- 
atic instruction  regarding  such  phases  of  the  world's  work  as  can 
be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  class.  Emphasis  should 
be  given  to  aspects  likely  to  influence  in  any  important  way  the 
later  choice  of  occupation.  Such  courses  obviously  should  describe 
the  conditions  of  work,  the  relation  to  the  health  of  the  worker,  the 
financial  returns,  and  the  opportunities  for  advancement.  They 
should  emphasize  particularly  the  value  of  the  service  to  society 
and  the  effect  of  the  occupation  upon  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  worker. 

The  study  of  occupations  should  assist  individual  pupils  to  discover 
and  develop  special  interests.  While  this  purpose  can  be  realized 
most  effectively  where  the  program  offers  opportunity  for  wide 
experimentation  or  ''sampling,''  yet  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  course  itself,  especially  if  effective  illustrative  material  is  pro- 
vided. An  important  phase  of  this  course  is  the  first-hand  study  of 
occupations  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Local  occupations  are  the 
ones  most  advantageously  studied  by  this  method,  but  not  all  such 
occupations  can  be  studied  in  the  same  detail.  The  following  out- 
line, based  upon  successful  experience,  could  with  slight  modification 
bo  used  effectively  in  almost  any  school: 

OUTLINE  FOR  TEE  STUDY  OF  A  VOCATION. 

I.  General  statement  concerning  the  vocation: 

1.  Value  of  the  vocation  as  a  social  8er\dce* 

2.  Duties  of  one  engaged  in  it. 

3.  Number  engaged  in  it  in  local  community. 

4.  Relative  number  engaged  in  it  in  general,  with  its  probable  future 

development. 

5.  Relative  capital  invested  in  it. 


1  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  pp.  143-147. 
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II.  Personal  qualities  demanded: 

1.  Qualities  of  manner,  tempenunent,  character. 

2.  Menial  ability. 

3.  Ph\  fdr-al  demands. 

III.  Preparation  required: 

X.  General  education. 

2.  Special  or  voralional  education. 

3.  Apfirenliceship  conditions. 

4.  Experience  required. 

IV.  Wages  earned  by  workers: 

1.  Range  of  wages  made  (table  showing  distribution  of  all  cases). 

2.  Average  wage  per  week. 

3.  Relation  of  wage  to  length  of  experience  and  preparation, 
y.  Length  of  working  season,  working  week,  working  day,  etc. 

VI.  Health  of  the  workers: 

1.  Healthful  or  unhealthful  conditions. 

2.  Dangers,  accidents,  or  risks. 
VII.  Opportunities  for  emplo>'ment: 

1.  In  local  community. 

2.  In  general. 

VIII.  Organization  of  the  industry,  including  the  relations  of  the  worker  to  his 
fellow  workers,  his  employers,  and  the  community. 
IX.  Status  of  the  worken: 

1.  Opportunities  for  advancement. 

2.  Time  for  re<Teation  and  enjoyment. 

3.  Adequate  income  for  recreation  and  the  comforts  of  life. 

4.  Any  other  items  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  connection. 
X.  Biographies  of  leaders  in  the  vocation. 

2.  STUDYING  AND  TESTING  PUPILS'  POSSIBIIJnE& 

Obviously  individuals  diflFer  widely  in  their  aptitudes,  capacities 
for  work,  and  other  characteristics.     An  adequate  vocational  guid- 
ance program  should  develop  the  pupil  to  the  point  where  he  will 
appreciate  this  fact  and  will  be  able  to  evaluate,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  hLs  own  capabihties.     While  some  people  overcome  by  train* 
ing  what  appear  to  be  temperamental  and  physical  obstacles,  it  is 
best,  other  things  being  equal,  for  each  individual  to  engage  in  that 
work  for  which  he  is  best  adapted.     It  is  a  simple  matter  to  state 
the  principle,  but  actual  accomplishment  in  this  field  is  meager. 
The  technique  of  studying  the  problems  involved  has  not  been  devel- 
oped, and,  in  fact,  has  hardly  been  discussed.     Should  the  individual 
himself  bear  the  entire  responsibility  of  discovering  his  aptitudes, 
presumably  in  later  life  and  after  experience  with  the  trial  and  error 
method,  or  should  responsibility  be  shared  by  the  school,  at' pres- 
ent almost  eciually  unprepared,   but  with  great  opportunities  for 
developing  a  technique  if  it  will  only  address  itself  intelligently  to 
the  task? 
I     One  of  the  most  effective  and  available  means  of  studying  and 
'  testing  pupils'   possibihties  is  through  "sampling"   and  "try-out" 
courses.     These  are  especially  appropriate  in  the  jiinior  high-school 
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period.  They  should  not  be  confined  to  the  industrial  courses,  but 
every  puplhsftould  have  some  experience  in  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties. Home  gardens  may  give  some  taste  of  agriculture;  typewrit- 
ing, business  projects,  and  the  keeping  of  accounts  may  give  an  insight 
into  clerical  and  business  pursuits;  while  handwork  and  industrial 
arts  may  reveal  aptitudes  in  artisanship  and  mechanics.  Surely  the 
capacity  to  write  and  speak  and  interest  in  history,  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  languages  should  be  looked  for  and,  when  found,  regarded 
as  significant. 

Extra  classroom  activities  should  be  utilized  as  a  means  of  dis-[ 
covering  aptitudes.  For  instance,  debating  societies,  especially 
when  organized  as  city  council,  State  legislature,  or  Congress,  test 
powers  of  leadership;  the  school  paper  tests  ability  for  journalism; 
the  dramatic  society  may  reveal  qualities  useful  on  platform  or  stage; 
and  the  management  of  an  athletic  team  or  school  paper  may  dis- 
close business  ability.  Moreover,  these  and  other  extra  classroom 
activities  have  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  giving  contacts  with 
different  phases  of  adult  Activities. 

Until  social  and  economic  conditions  are  immensely  improved 
many  children  will  leave  school  prematurely.  The  relation  of  men- 
tality to  early  leaving  has  been  studied  for  many  years  in  the  school 
system  in  Cincinnati.  The  school  authorities  of  that  city  have  been] 
convinced  that  the  schools  should  study  the  pupils  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  recognizing  the  cases  of  low  mentality  two  or  three 
years  prior  to  the  time  when  the  children  are  likely  to  leave  school. 
In  support  of  this  policy  the  following  considerations,  among  others^ 
are  given: 

First,  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the  group  that  drops  out  early 
are  badly  retarded  in  school.  With  a  14  age  limit,  66  per  cent  of 
those  leaving  school  in  Cincinnati  between  14  and  16  were  more  than 
a  year  retarded.  When  the  age  limit  was  raised  to  15  for  boys  and 
to  16  for  girls,  the  retardation,  figured  on  the  same  basis,  rose  to 
80  per  cent. 

Second,  a  comparison  of  the  children  who  left  school  in  Cincinnati 
at  14  years  with  a  corresponding  group  who  were  intending  to  remain 
in  school  showed  that  the  children  intending  to  remain  were  supe- 
rior in  every  mental  and  physical  measurement  made.  The  differ- 
ence was  large  at  14  years,  and  still  laiger  at  15.  The  results  were 
not  yet  summed  up  beyond  15  years,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  general 
the  difference  is  a  progressive  one. 

Third,  this  same  group  of  industrial  workers  in  Cincinnati,  when 
subjected  to  psychological  tests  at  18  years,  contained  42  per  cent 
who  were  materially  below  the  norms  for  their  age.  The  results 
seemed  to  indicate  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  majority  of  the 
children  who  left  school  as  early  as  they  were  allowed. 
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Fourth,  the  studies  so  far  made  of  the  relative  ranks  of  school 
children  at  various  ages  tend  to  establish  the  theory  that  wide  differ- 
ences in  mental  ability  display  themselves  early  in  a  school  career; 
that  the  children  at  the  foot  of  the  class  in  early  grades  are,  on  the 
whole,  those  who  become  retarded  and  leave  school  early;  and  that 
those  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  class  in  the  early  grades  generafly 
continue  to  lead  the  class  and  to  go  on  in  school  after  the  compulsory 
school  age.  When  the  Judgment  of  the  school  is  supplemented 
and  corrected  by  careful  experimental  measurements,  it  becomes 
safer  to  form  a  judgment  about  the  probable  length  of  a  school 
career. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  to  many  persons  that  the  school 
should,  a  few  years  before  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  age, 
select,  or  rather  recognize,  those  children  whose  inferior  mental 
abihty  is  likely  to  be  a  factor  in  sending  them  into  industry  at  the 
earhest  possible  moment.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  desirable  to  modify 
the  course  of  instruction  for  this  group  of  children,  provided  they 
can  be  recognized  early  enough  ? 

3.  GUIDANCE  IN  CHOICE  AND  RECHOICE  OF  A  VOCATION. 

The  choice  of  a  vocation  by  the  pupil  shoidd  follow  some  study  of 
the  world's  work  and  some  attempt  on  his  part  to  ascertain  his  own 
aptitudes.  He  should  make  such  a  choice  early  enough  to  enable 
him  to  make  some  preparation  for  that  vocation  before  leaving  school. 
One  of  the  main  advantages  of  an  early  choice  is  that  it  gives  defi- 
nite purpose  to  much  school  work  and  gives  the  pupil  vital  interests 
around  which  he  wUl  organize  many  ideas  which  otherwise  would 
make  but  passing  impression  upon  him. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  early  choices  should  be 
regarded  by  both  pupil  and  school  as  provisional.  There  should  be 
every  encouragement  for  the  pupil  to  revise  his  choice  whenever 
increased  insight  into  cither  the  world's  work  or  his  own  aptitudes 
or  a  new  conception  of  service  to  be  rendered  indicates  that  some 
other  vocation  would  be  preferable.  For  this  reason,  among  others, 
curriculums  should  be  so  organized  as  to  permit  change  from  one  to 
another  with  the  minimum  of  loss,  and  aU  curriculums  should  be 
conducted  in  the  same  high  school,  so  that  pupils  may  be  encouraged 
and  not  hindered  in  making  desirable  readjustments.* 

Early  choices  may  well  be  between  wide  fields  of  activity  rather 
than  between  specific  vocations,  or  the  pupil  may  fix  his  attention 
upon  four  or  five  vocations  which  appeal  to  him.  As  he  progresses 
his  choice  may  be  narrowed  to  a  specific  vocation. 

While  these  choices  should  be  made  by  the  pupil  himself,  never- 
theless the  school  should  exercise  guidance  to  the  extent  of  urging  a 

1  8m  the  fcrthcomJng  report  of  this  oommission  entitled^  "Cordliial  Principles  of  SeoQndery  Edocatioo.'^ 
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thoughtful  attitude,  of  helping  the  pupil  to  correct  and  verify  his 
impressions;  and  of  giving  him  the  principles  underlying  wise  choice. 

4.  GUIDANCE  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  PREPARATION  FOR  A  VOCATION. 

For  the  pupil  who  has  made  even  a  preliminary  choice  of  a  vocation 
the  school  should  give  careful  advice  regarding  the  subjects  of  study 
to  be  taken.  This  educational  guidance,  however,  should  not  be 
administered  in  a  narrow  or  short-sighted  manner.  Vocational  prepa- 
ration is  only  one  of  the  vaUd  objectives  of  education  and  too  exclusive 
attention  to  this  objective  is  not  only  socially  disastrous,  but  also 
defeats  even  vocational  efficiency.  For  a  discussion  of  the  valid 
objectives  of  education  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  reviewing  committee  of  this  commission.  Vocational 
education  shoidd  take  into  consideration  also  the  need  for  adapta- 
bility to  changing  economic  conditions. 

For  the  pupil  who  intends  to  enter  a  higher  institution,  the  school 
should  seek  to  give  the  broadest  education  consistent  with  the  valid 
demands  of  the  type  of  higher  education  which  the  pupil  desires  to 
pursue.  The  education  of  high-school  pupils  should  not  be  narrowed 
because  some  particidar  higher  institution  which  the  pupil  may  pos- 
sibly enter  sets  up  arbitrary  and  narrow  standards.  The  responsi- 
biUty  for  such  standards  must  be  borne  by  the  higher  institution 
itself  and  not  be  allowed  to  distort  secondary  education. 

For  the  pupil  who  has  neither  chosen  a  vocation  nor  decided  to 
enter  a  higher  institution,  the  school  should  offer  a  variety  of  work 
intended  to  help  him  form  an  intelligent'  purpose. 

All  pupils  should,  through  the  courses  in  civics,  become  acquainted 
with  the  opportunities  for  continued  education,  such  as  libraries, 
public  lectures,  and  forums.  Those  who  leave  school  during  the  high- 
school  period  should  have  their  attention  called  specifically  to  oppor- 
tunities for  continuation  education  in  both  public  and  private  day  and 
evening  schools. 


5.  GUIDANCE  IN  ENTERING  WORK— THAT  IS.  "PLACEMENT. 


»> 


Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  placement  is  to  bring  a  youth  desiring 
work  into  contact  with  the  employer  seeking  someone  to  fill  a  position 
and  to  see  that  the  characteristics  of  the  young  person  and  the 
requirements  of  the  position  promise  success  for  the  youth  and  satis- 
faction for  all  concerned. 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  Section  IV  regarding  placement  is 
pertinent  here.  Each  school  system  should  develop  its  own  type  of 
placement. 

The  highly  organized  placement  bureau  is  not  appropriate  for  a 
village  school,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Here  the  placement  may  be 
secured   through   the  personal  interest  of    the  teachers    and    their 
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acquaintance  with  emploveis  in  the  communitT.  In  order,  howevo-; 
to  develop  placement  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  such  communities^ 
some  sy.-temalic  plan  must  be  made  for  interesting  the  employers  in 
the  s^'h^Kyl  prrxluct.  The  details  of  such  a  plan  would  vary  with  the 
Irxral  conditions. 

e.  GUIDANCE  IN  EMPLOYMENT— THAT  IS,  "EMPLOYMENT  SUPERYISION." 

An  adequate  vocational  guidance  pr(^;ram  will  require  that  all 
children  under  1 8  years  of  age  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
educational  authorities,  whether  the  children  are  in  school  or  have 
gone  to  work.  The  registration  of  all  working  children  under  that 
age  with  the  school  authorities  should  be  compulsory.  Reports  by 
the  employers  and  visits  of  inspection  by  school  officers  at  frequent 
intervals  should  also  be  required. 

These  children  who  have  gone  to  work  are  sorely  in  need  of  con- 
tinued education  adapted  to  their  special  needs.  The  establishment 
of  such  continuation  classes  and  the  attendance  of  all  employed 
children  under  18  should  be  made  compulsory  by  law. 

All  that  is  presented  in  Section  IV  under  the  head  of  '^Employment 
supervision''  and  the  reference  in  this  section  to  information  r^ard- 
ing  opportunities  for  education  in  evening  schools  are  pertinent  to 
'^Guidance  in  employment." 

Under  present  conditions  the  first  occupation  chosen  by  a  young 
person  is  not  likely  to  be  the  one  which  finally  becomes  his  life  work. 
This  is  true  particularly  of  those  who  choose  earliest  and  with  the 
least  preparation  for  vocational  Ufe.  When  a  youth  stays  in  school 
until  he  is  18  or  19  years  of  age,  the  opportunities  for  a  wise  and 
deliberate  choice  are  greatly  improved.  Even  in  such  cases,  however, 
unfitness  or  unsuitabihty  of  the  worker  for  the  position  is  often  dis- 
covered later  and  the  desirability  of  a  readjustment  is  demonstrated. 

Early  changes  by  the  younger  and  imtrained  workers  are  not 
necessarily  bad.  While  grave  dangers  attend  "job  hoboism,"  early 
changes,  if  properly  supervised,  may  give  a  kind  of  vocational  train- 
ing through  a  ''wandering  apprenticeship."  Mrs.  WooUey  has 
pointed  out  that  those  who  make  several  changes  in  the  early  and 
relatively  uncducativc  positions  secure,  as,  a  group,  higher  wages 
than  tliose  who  stay  too  long  in  their  first  place.  She  says,  "Children 
who  display  an  excessive  amount  of  shifting  in  industry — ^as  much  as 
seven  or  eight  times  during  the  first  two  years — are  inferior.  They 
belong  to  the  worst  retarded  group,  and  these  numerous  changes  do 
not  tend  to  result  in  higher  earning  capacity.  The  group  of  children 
who  change  positions  three  or  four  times  during  the  first  two  years 
increase  their  earning  capacity  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
group  who  remain  in  the  same  position.'' 
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The  school  should  assume  its  full  share  of  responsibility  in  helping 
young  people  to  choose  their  positions,  where  necessary,  in  helping 
them  in  their  early  readjustments.  This  responsibility  will  be  met 
in  part  by  giving  information,  by  providing  training,  by  placement, 
or  by  employment  supervision;  but  it  will  not  be  met  adequately 
until  the  school  induces  the  pupil  and  parents  to  consider  for  them- 
selves the  problems  of  vocational  selection. 

7.  PROGRESSIVE  MODIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  PRACTICES. 

As  indicated  in  other  parts  of  the  report,  the  inauguration  of  an 
effective  vocational  guidance  plan  should  be  of  great  value  to  the 
school  system.  It  should  lead  the  school  to  modify  its  practices 
from  time  to  time  without  waiting  for  an  educational  revolution. 
It  should  prevent  the  school  from  making  the  mistakes  incident  to 
the  enthusiastic  development  of  special  courses  or  curriculums  in  the 
hands  of  specialists  ^dthout  due  regard  to  the  real  demands  of  the 
industrial  and  economic  situation  generally.  Such  mistakes  have 
resulted  at  times  in  overcrowding  certain  vocations  and  absolutely 
neglecting  others,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  young  workers.  The 
vocational  guidance  department  is  in  a  position  to  criticize. effectively 
the  training  offered  in  the  school  through  its  study  of  the  way  in 
which  the  school  product  succeeds  or  fails  when  subjected  to  the  test 
of  actual  service.  Another  result  of  this  check  system  should  be  the 
modification  of  high-school  work  on  the  basis  of  the  power  evidenced 
by  high-school  graduates  in  their  college  work. 

8.  PROGRESSIVE  MODIFICATION  OF  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Vocational  guidance  must  not  only  teach  the  child  to  adjust  himself 
to  his  environment,  but  must  also  equip  him  to  change  that  environ- 
ment. The  kind  of  guidance  that  merely  helps  individuals  to  meet 
successfully  the  requirements  imposed  by  employers  might  make  for 
a  more  heartless  competitive  system  than  exists  at  the  present  time. 
Vocational  guidance  should  lead  to  the  cooperative  solution  of  com- 
munity problems  of  economic  and  social  life  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
welfare. 

Employers  are  finding  that  recognition  of  social  welfare  in  the 
conduct  of  their  enterprises  is  not  only  good  citizenship  but  is  good 
business.  Faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  plans  that  promote  community 
helpfulness  must  be  instilled  into  the  pupils,  who  will  be  the  adult  citi- 
zens of  the  next  generation.  Twenty  years  from  now,  undoubtedly, 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  will  permeate  vocational  life  more  than  it 
does  to-day,  and  because  of  that  fact  school  children  must  acquire 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  be  trained  in  cooperation  through  the 
social    organizations  of    classroom    and   school    community.    The 
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significance  of  cooperation  should  be  taught  in  all  the  social  studies 
and  in  the  course  in  occupations. 

SECTION  VI.— SOME  IMPORTANT  RELATED  TOPICS. 

1.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

Recently  much  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the  value 
of  psychological  tests  for  the  discovery  of  vocational  aptitudes  and 
vocational  disabilities.  Considerable  experimental  work  has  been 
done  in  this  field  in  the  past  six  or  seven  yeare,  and  there  are  several 
types  of  occupations  for  which  tests  have  been  developed.  Wide 
differences  of  opinion  exist,  however,  as  to  the  value  of  these  tests 
for  purposes  of  vocational  guidance.  Their  value  as  contributions 
in  the  field  of  experimental  psychology  should  not  be  confused  with 
their  value  as  effective  means  of  selecting  an  occupation  for  an 
individual  or  an  individual  for  an  occupation.  As  the  work  is  in  the 
early  stage  of  experimentation,  judgment  on  this  point  must  be  sus- 
pended until  results  are  more  conclusive.  It  is  important,  neverthe- 
less, to  set  forth  the  prominent  facts  regarding  these  tests  for  the 
readers  of  this  report. 

The  layman  should  be  guided  in  his  attempt  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  vocational  psychology  by  the  writings  of  recognized  psychologists 
rather  than  by  popular  writers  or  by  those  who  advertise  perfected 
systems  of  vocational  analv^is.  Frequently  the  layman  is  sanguine 
of  early  results  in  the  field  of  vocational  selection,  while  the  psycholo- 
gist is  frankly  critical  of  the  assumption  often  made  that  people  can 
be  selected  for  specific  positions  or  positions  selected  for  individuals 
with  anything  like  scientific  accuracy. 

The  psychologists,  however,  are  quite  clear  regarding  their  aims, 
methods,  and  partial  accomplishments.  They  are  confident  that 
progress  is  being  made,  though  they  do  not  predict  certainty  in 
results  for  the  immediate  future.  They  are  seeking  for  correlations 
between  the  results  of  these  tests  and  the  actual  performance  of  the 
tested  individuals  later  on  in  some  particular  line  of  work.  They 
believe  that  where  there  is  a  high  coefficient  of  correlation  in  a  large 
number  of  trial  cases,  it  will  be  reasonably  safe  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  same  tests  when  given  to  untried  applicants,  and  to  expect 
that  those  succeeding  in  the  tests  will  succeed  also  in  the  positions 
in  question.  The  most  helpful  type  of  work  in  the  field  of  mental 
testing  for  vocational  guidance  is  the  administering  of  miscellaneous 
tests  of  a  sort  that  promise  well  and  the  subsequent  selection  of  the 
best  of  these  tests  as  measured  by  actual  results.  Work  of  this  kind 
requires  time,  but  promises  well  for  the  future.     * 

Experimental  work  in  the  field  of  vocational  psychology  falls 
j  into  three  rather  distinct  classifications,  as  follows: 
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Rrat,  there  is  the  attempt  to  supply  the  employer  with  tests  that  ju^ 
will  enable  him  to  select  from  a  large  number  of  applicants  those 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  a  given  position.  This  procedure  is  coming 
to  be  known  as  "vocational  selection."  It  promotes  eflBiciency  in 
the  organization  and  thus  benefits  the  employer.  One  group  of 
employers  is  so  fully  convinced  of  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  this 
method  of  selecting  employees  that  they  have  given  the  necessary 
financial  support  to  enable  one  of  the  universities  to  experiment 
extensively  in  this  field  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Less  extensive  experimentation  has  been  carried  on  by  individuals 
to  devise  tests  for  the  selection  of  workers  for  special  occupations. 
Tests  for  determining  ability  to  proBtlBy  musical  Xrainihg,  and'tests 
devised  for  the  selection  of  salesmen^  are  illustrative  of  this  kind  of 
investigation.  In  some  instances  such  tests  aim  to  discover  special 
vocational  aptitudes  while  in  others  they  merely  designate  degrees  . 
of  general  intelligence.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  these  tests  may 
coincide  with  the  general  intelligence  tests  mentioned  below. 

Second,  there  is  the  attempt  to  determine  which  of  several  occu*^ 
pations  would  be  the  best  one  for  a  given  individual  to  follow,  at 
least  so  far  as  his  mental  characteristics  may  serve  as  an  indication. 
This  involves  not  only  an  analysis  of  the  individual's  mental  equip- 
ment but  also  an  extensive  study  of  the  characteristics  of  successful 
workers  in  each  of  the  important  occupations,  in  order  that  the 
demands  of  the  positions  may  be  ascertained.  Naturally,  much 
less  has  been  done  in  this  field  than  in  the  one  just  examined.  The- 
oretically it  would  be  necessary  to  canvass  the  whole  range  of  occu- 
pational life  before  the  investigator  would  be  able  to  say  that  a 
given  individual  would  reach  his  highest  degree  of  self  realization 
in  a  particular  position.  The  principle  seems  relatively  simple,  but 
its  extension  in  practice  presents  many  difficulties.  So  far  as  the 
conmiittee  is  aware,  no  psychologist  has  yet  presented  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  mental  aptitudes  essential  for 
success  in  any  single  occupation. 

Third,  there  is  the  attempt  to  develop  tests  for  the  measurement  / 
of  general  intelligence.  The  significance  of  these  tests  for  purposes 
of  vocational  guidance,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  an  occupation 
can  be  classified  with  reference  to  the  kind  or  amount  of  intelligence 
demanded  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  It  is  assumed,  further, 
that  young  people  can  be  classified  as  to  their  general  intellip;ence 
according  as  they  grade  high  or  low  with  reference  to  established 
mental  standards  or  levels.  Obviously  if  such  standards  can  be 
fixed  and  if  tests  can  determine  the  level  of  intelligence  at  which  a 
given  individual  stands,  this  phase  of  psychology  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  vocational  guidance. 
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It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  different  systems  of  intelligence  scales,  or  the  limits  within 
which  their  results  have  been  shown  to  be  effective,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  results  are  found  to  be  more  reliable  with  younger  than 
with  older  children.  What  appears  to  be  a  proved  value  of  general 
intelligence  tests  is  the  assistance  that  they  may  give  in  determining 
wliich  children  will  probably  leave  school  prematurely.  Experi- 
ments in  this  field  have  been  carried  on  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati  for  several  years.  As  a  result  the  school  authorities  are 
convinced  that  there  is  an  important  relation  between  retardation, 
elimination,  and  low  mentality.  In  this  connection  Supt.  Condon 
says:  "Measuring  scales  of  intelligence  have  already  reached  the 
point  where  they  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  schools  in  selecting 
children  for  certain  kinds  of  vocational  training.  Such  a  selection 
is  the  most  fundamental  phase  of  vocational  guidance,  since  the 
advice  is  given  while  there  is  still  time  for  special  training."  Refer- 
ence to  this  method  of  selection  is  given  in  greater  detail  under  the 
heading  "Studying  and  Testing  Pupils'  Possibilities,"  Section  V  of 
this  report. 

In  most  cases  interest  in  the  development  of  general  intelligence 
scales  has  centered  in  the  "scales"  rather  than  in  the  young  people 
immediately  in  need  of  guidance,  for  it  is  realized  that  many  years 
of  experimentation  and  scientific  study  will  be  necessary  for  its 
completion.  In  this  field  the  psychologists  themselves  attach 
more  importance  to  the  testing  of  the  tests  than  to  the  testing  of 
people. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  actual  proofs  of  the  validity  <Jf  psy- 
chological tests  for  vocational  guidance  can  be  established,  mean- 
while, young  people  must  be  guided.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
psychological  test  "tests  only  what  it  tests"  and  that  there  are 
many  other  factors  in  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  all  of 
which  the  counselor  must  consider,  for  his  problem  is  one  demanding 
immediate  solution. 

Furthermore  psychological  tests  themselves  reveal  the  fact  that 
a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  human  being  is  adaptibihty — 
the  ability  to  improve  with  practice.  It  is  probable,  therefore 
that  other  considerations,  geographic,  social,  and  economic,  will 
frequently  have  greater  weight  in  determining  a  youth's  occupation, 
than  his  peculiar  mental  equipment,  important  as  that  factor  may 
be.  In  other  words,  vocational  guidance  may  well  become  a  special 
study  for  the  sociologists,  or  the  economists,  as  well  as  the  psycholo- 
gists. It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  vocational  counselor 
must  not  rely  with  too  much  confidence  on  unverified  and  possibly 
unimportant  results  of  psychological  tests. 
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As  intimated,  few  tests  have  been  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
termine the  abihty  of  the  youth  to  improve  with  instruction  and 
training.  The  province  of  the  vocational  counselor,  however,  is  to 
see  that  education  and  training  become  prominent  elements  in  guid- 
ance. Therefore  the  ideal  vocational  counselor  will  be  something^ 
of  a  psychologist,  but  he  will  also  be  a  sociologist,  an  economist,  and, 
most  of  all,  an  educator  in  the  best  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

The  committee  believes  that  we  should  welcome  continued  experi- 
mentation in  the  field  of  vocational  psychology,  but  that  we  should 
put  the  present  emphasis  upon  education,  training,  and  supervision. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  false  expectations  are  abandoned 
and  unreasonable  demands  are  withdrawn,  psychology  will  be  able 
to  render  worthy  service  in  vocational  guidance,  and  the  psycholo- 
gist may  have  a  large  share  in  making  adjustments  between  indi-  . 
viduals  and  society. 

2.  THE  HOME  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

In  the  past  20  years  the  responsibility  for  advising  with  pupils  and 
for  starting  them  in  theii-  work  has  been  shifted  in  large  measure  from 
the  home  to  the  school.  In  the  future  the  school  should  do  no  less, 
but  the  home  should  do  more  than  at  present. 

There  is  no  activity  of  the  school  system  that  should  be  more  closely 
in  touch  with  the  home  nor  one  that  should  find  a  more  cordial  wel- 
come on  the  part  of  parents  than  the  work  of  the  vocational  guidance 
department.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  a 
child's  capacities,  tendencies,  and  ambitions,  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  home  environment.  Such  an  understanding  can  be  gained 
only  through  visits  which,  whenever  possible,  should  be  made  by 
some  one  directly  connected  with  the  school  as  teacher  or  officer. 
Where  this  is  not  feasible,  the  assistance  of  social  workers  may  be 
utilized.  In  Boston,  for  example,  it  has  been  found  eflFective  to 
have  social  workers  make  visits  and  report  in  detail  directly  to  the 
schools. 

Furthermore  the  parents  should  be  conversant  with,  and  interested 
in  the  purposes  of  the  various  curriculums  and  courses  offered  by  the 
school,  the  pupil's  progress  in  his  studies,  and  in  his  school  work  gen- 
erally, and  the  fields  of  work  open  to  him  as  a  result  of  the  prepara- 
tion received.  Such  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
may  be  aroused  in  various  ways.  The  visits  of  teachers  or  social 
workers  will  help,  but  they  should  be  supplemented  by  circular  letters 
and  pamphlets  giving  definite  information  about  the  curriculums  and 
courses  offered  and  the  work  toward  which  they  lead.  Personal  con- 
ferences with  individuals  or  with  small  groups  of  parents  and  more 
formal  discussions  in  the  meetings  of  parents'  associations  are  ako 
recommended. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  REORGANIZATION 

OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  following  reports  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  are  now  available  as  bxilletins  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  may  be  purchased  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the 
prices  indicated.  Other  reports  are  in  preparation.  Remittance  should  be  made  in 
coin  or  money  order  as  stamps  are  not  accepted: 

The  Teaching  of  Community  Ci\dcs.    Bulletin,  1915,  No.  23.     10  cents. 
Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education.     Bulletin,  1916,  No.  28.     10  cents. 
Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools.     Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2.     20 

cents. 
Music  in  Secondary  Schools.    Bulletin,  1917,  No.  49.    5  cents. 
Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.     Bulletin.  1917,  No.  50.     5  cents. 
Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Education.     Bulletin,  1917,  No.  51.     5  cents. 
Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary  Education.     Bulletin,  1918,  No.  19.    — ' 
cents. 
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•^No.M.  TrainfBg  in  courtesy.    Margaret  S.  McNaught 

Ko,  ^  Statistics  of  State  universiiies  and  State  colleges,  1917. 

\-  ■  -■  ^  ,  '  ■  .J  '  ■■'        "  .         -'•    ' -    '    ■    .  ■      \  \-  •  .■- -  ^       '     "         ■  ' 

No/  1.  Montikiy  record  of  current  educatlonar  publications,  January,  1918. 
.     No.  2i  The  publications  ot  the  tJnlted  States  Government;    W.  I.  Swanton.  v 
\NOr  3.  Agrlcultuiral  instruction  in  the  liigh  schools  of  six  easte^  States.   <j.  H. 
:"."■-'  I^ane...  _-  ■ 

.  No.  4J  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publication,  B^ebruary,  1918. 
No.  5.  Work  oJt  the  Bureau, of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1916-17. 
No.^  6.  The  curriculum  of  the  won^ian's  college.    Mabel  L.  Robinson, 
No.  '7,  The  bureau  of  extension  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.    Loiiis 
R.  Wilson  and  Lester  A.  WiUlams.  v 

.    No.  8,  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Match^  1918, 
No,  9.  Union  ilqt  of  mathematical  perlodlcaJjB.    David  B.  Smith. 
No.  10.  Public  school  classes  for  crippled  children.   Edith  R.  Solenberger. 
'^^'tio.ll.  A  cwnmunity  center— what  It  to  and  how  to  organize  it    Henry  E. 
Ja^on.  V  - 

No.  12.  Month^  record  of  current  educational  publicationa,  April,  1918. 
"^^o.  IB.  The  land  grant  of  1802,  and  the  land-grant  colleges.    BenJ.  F.  Andrews. 
No.  14.  Monthly*  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May»  1918. 
No.  15.  Educational  survey  of  Ely rla,  Ohio. 
No.  IS.  Facilidades  Ofrecldas  a  Los  Estudlantes  Extranjeroa. 
'    No.17;  Hlstopr  of  public  achobi  education  in  Arizona.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
>.  No.18.  Americ^niaation  as  a  war  measure.    * 
/^Nd.J9.  Vocation^  guidance  in  secondary  education.    A  report  of  the  Commls- 

slofl  on  Secondary  Education. 
*    No.  20.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1918.  > 

No.Sl^Instructlon  in  journalism  in  institutions  of  higher  education.    Jas.  M. 

"X.ee.     ■"  \  --      -'    ■  ""-'.-■•■ 

No.  22.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications — Index,  February, 

•  1917,  to  January,  1918,  , 

No.  23.  State  laws   relating  to  education  enacted  In  1915,  1916,  and   1917. 
Wm.  R.  Hood.  . 

\  Na  24.  Vocational  guidance  and  the  public  achoola,    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr* 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  this  issue  the  record  suspends  publication  for  the  summer. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

827.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.  Seventeenth  yearbook. 
Part  I. — Third  report  of  the  committee  on  economy  of  time  in  education. 
Part  II. — The  measurement  of  educational  products.  Bloomlngton>  111., 
Public  school  publishing  company,  1918.    2  v.    8^ 

8 


4  CUBSEIXT  EDUCATIONAI,  FnBLICATIOK& 

828.  Vew  England  tnwociatioii  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.      [Ad- 

dieflms  delivered  at  tbe  meeting  held  at  Springfield,  ]iafl&,  December  7-8, 

1917]    EducaUon,  38 :  621-732,  May  1918. 

rontmfiM :  1.  R.  X  A1«r :  Hie  war  and  seeoodaiy  adioole,  p.  92S^A4.  2.  J.  If. 
Thomas :  The  war  and  the  men's  colleges,  p.  635-43.  3.  Lewis  Perrr :  Tbe  sciiool 
and  coll^'^e  hit^h  brow,  p.  644-^9.  4.  Marr  E.  Woolley :  Edncatlonal  problems  te 
the  colleires  for  women,  p.  650-54.  5.  C.  W.  Eliot :  Abstract  of  address  on  Educa- 
tional chani^es  needed  for  the  war  and  the  suhseqaent  peace,  p.  655-58.  &  C.  W. 
Eliot :  The  modem  school,  p.  659-67.  7.  Paul  Sborey :  "  The  modem  schooL"* 
p.  66>^-84.'  K  A.  E.  Steams:  EdocatioD  and  the  new  order,  p.  685-93.  9.  O.  W. 
Caldwell:  An  experimental  school,  p.  694-705.  10.  O.  H.  Browne:  Tlie  modem 
school  and  preiM*nt  daj  distractions,  p.  710-21.  11.  C.  H.  Forbes:  AsiiiiiiiiHkaii 
of  the  "  Modem  school,"  p.  725-29. 

829.  Horth  Carolina  teachers'  aasemhly.     ProceediogB  and  addresses  of  the 

thirty-fourth  annual  session.  .  .  Charlotte,  November  28-80,  1917.  Ra- 
leigh. N.  C,  Commercial  printing  company,  1918.  259  p.  8*.  (E.  EL  Sams, 
secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  T.  Allen  :  President's  address.  A  plea  to  make  the  educatfooal 
effort 8  of  the  state  an  organic  whole,  p.  63-70.  2.  E.  K.  Graham  :  Patriotism  and 
the  schools,  p.  71-77.  3.  I.  C.  Griffin  :  The  need  of  an  edncatlonal  snrrey  in  North 
Carolina,  p.  82-86.  4.  Etta  R.  Spier:  A  plea  for  the  reorganization  of  primary 
cnrriculcm,  p.  102-5.  5.  E.  H.  Moser:  The  teacher  and  the  results  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  p.  109-11.  6.  N.  W.  Walker:  The  place  of  the  high  school  In  tbe 
coanty  system,  p.  117-19.  7.  N.  W.  Walker:  A  constmctiye  program  of  bi^ 
school  development,  p.  119-28.  8.  J.  R.  Nixon :  School  fairs,  p.  123-26.  9.  W.  D. 
Allen  :  General  needs  of  the  music  teacher,  p.  129-33.  10.  R.  H.  Bacfaman : 
Needed  Rchool  adjustments  to  meet  conditions  tbmst  on  us  by  the  world  war, 
p.  165-70.  11.  Hoy  Taylor:  High  school  music  credits,  p.  173-77.  12.  F.  M. 
Harper :  The  legal  status  of  the  city  school  superintendent,  p.  178-80.  13.  G.  A. 
Harrer :  Some  phases  of  Latin  in  the  high  school,  p.  181-85.  14.  A.  A.  Taylor : 
Examination  and  certification  of  city  high  school  teachers,  p.  190-95.  15.  W.  A. 
Harper :  The  standard  college,  p.  199-203.  16.  Roy  Thomas :  What  the  farm-Ufe 
school  has  done  to  develop  community  spirit,  p.  213-15.  17.  Gertrude  Sllter :  How 
the  high -school  economics  teacher  can  forward  the  goyemment*B  plan  for  conserra- 
tlon,  p.  227-29. 

830.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.    Proceed- 

ing^ of  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mol, 
March  23-24,  1917.  .  .  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1917.  180  p.  8'.  (H.  E. 
Brown,  secretary,  Kenil worth.  111.) 

Contains:  1.  List  of  accredited  institutions  of  higher  education,  p.  15-28.  2. 
C.  B.  Curtis :  Secondary  school  science,  p.  86-47.  3.  C.  H.  Johnston :  Commissloii 
of  unit  courses  and  curricula.  Preliminary  statement,  p.  49-56.  4.  P.  W.  Cox : 
Recommendations  of  the  commission  on  unit  courses  and  curricula  of  tbe  North 
central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  regarding  junior  high  schools, 
p.  56-61.  5.  J.  E.  Stout :  Part  II  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  unit  courses 
and  curricula,  p.  61-66.  6.  J.  H.  Newlon :  Certain  features  of  high  school  admin- 
istration which  should  he  standardised  by  the  North  central  association,  p.  76-86. 
7.  C.  C.  Certain :  Standard  library  organization  for  accredited  high  schools  of  dif- 
ferent slses,  p.  86-108.  8.  C.  O.  Davis:  Report  of  commission  on  secondary 
schools,  p.  110-18.  9.  Standards,  statistical  analyses  and  list  of  secondary  schools 
accredited  by  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools, 
p.  118-36. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

881.  Browning,  W.  E.     The  Lancasterian  school  system  in  England  and  the 
Americas.    Educational  foundations,  29 :  465-73,  April  1918. 

A  brief  hletory  of  Joseph  Lancaster  and  the  introduction  of  his  schools  into 
England  and  the  AmericaH.  In  conclusion,  the  author  sums  up  the  defects  and 
the  advantages  of  the  system. 

832.  Dngas,  L.     Rousseau  at  Malebrancbe.     Revue  pMagoglque,  72:  79-99, 

February  1918. 

An  attempt  to  show  from  an  examination  of  the  fimfle  that  Roaweaa  was  a 
disciple  of  Malebrancbe. 

833.  From  college  dean  to  war  executive.    T. — Frederick  P.  Keppel  of  Colum- 

bia, by  T^everlng  Tyson.  II. — Dean  Keppel  in  the  War  department  by 
Donald  Wilhelm.    American  review  of  reviews,  57 :  497-99,  May  1918. 

884.  McConaughy,  James  L.     Have  we  an  edncatlonal  debt  to  Germany?    Edu- 
cational review,  55 :  361-76,  May  1918. 

A  critical  Btudy  of  the  German  school  system.  Quotes  from  Samuel  Lalng 
and  Horace  Mann  to  show  the  undemocratic  spirit  of  Prussian  education.  Says 
tnat  one  result  of  the  war  will  be  a  modification  of  our  German-borrowed  scheme 
or  state  educational  control  into  some  form  of  national  direction. 
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835.  Schoolmasters   In   books.      Educational   news    (Edinburgh)    48:    lQ&-%&^ 

April  5,  1918. 

An  interesting  study  of  teacbers  in  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles 
Dickens,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Geor^^  Eliot,  the  Bronte  sisters,  Charles  Lamb,  etc. 

836.  Superintendent  W.  L.  Ettinger.    School  29 :  349,  May  9,  1918. 

Life  of  the  new  head  of  the  New  York  city  pnblic  school  system — exponent 
of  the  new  education ;  his  policy. 

837.  Swift,  Fletcher  H.    Hebrew  education  in  school  and  society.    Open  court, 

32 :  228-53,  312-16,  April,  May  1918. 

Historical  study  of  Hebrew  education  during  the  period  of  reaction  to  foreign 
influences.     Second  paper  deals  with  woman  and  the  education  of  ^Is. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UMted  States. 

838.  Brode,  H.  L.    The  place  of  propaganda  in  education.    Inter-mountaln  edu- 

cator, 13 :  15-17,  April  1918. 

Some  kinds  of  educational  propaganda  common  to-day  and  the  good  and  bad 
phases  of  a  propaganda. 

839.  Connecticut.    Board  of  education.    Educational  inquiry,  Kent  191&-1917. 

Hartford,   Conn^   State  board   of  education    [1917]     33  p.    1  fold.   pi. 
(map)    8^     (Bulletin  56) 

Written  by  Mr.  E.  Ward  Ireland,  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

840. .    Educational  Inquiry,  New  Hartford  1916.    Hartford,  Conn.,  State 

board  of  education  [1917?]    33  p.    1  fold.  pi.  (map)     8°.     (BuUetin  30) 

Written  by  Mr.  E.  Ward  Ireland,  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

841.  Edmunds,  S.  H.     School  surveys.    Columbia,  S.  C,  ITnlversity  of  South 

Carolina,  1918.    29  p.    8^     (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
no.  66,  March  1918) 

Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence,  December  29,  1017. 

842.  Education — an  Investment  or  an  expense.    Being  a  statement  of  certain 

facts  of  interest  to  the  teachers  of  Kansas,  and  the  editor's  comments 
thereon.    Kansas  teacher,  7 :  21,  36-^,  May  1918. 

Sets  forth  the  effort  made  by  the  teachers  of  Kansas  to  obtain  new  text- 
books in  geography  and  to  do  away  with  the  books  In  use  at  present  which  are 
already  twenty  years  old  and  now  thoroughly  out  of  date. 

843.  Huron,  S.  B.     Board  of  education.     Report  of  the  superintendent  of 

schools,  1916-1917.    [Huron,  S.  D.,  Bowen  pub.  co.,  1917]    86  p.    8^ 

P.  L.  Whitney,  superintendent. 

This  report  is  in  part  a  survey  of  school  conditions  in  the  district. 

844.  Levlne,  Albert  J.     The  Ettinger  plan  of  education  of  New  York.    Jour- 

nal of  education,  87 :  507-9,  May  9,  1918. 

845.  Musselman,  H.  T.     School  visions  and  school  work  in  the  city  of  Port 

Arthur.    Texas  school  Journal,  35:  9-11,  April  1918. 

The  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  elementary  school.  A  description  of  the  school  plan 
and  its  work. 

Foreign  Countries. 

846.  Adams,  John.    English  lay  critics  of  education.    Educational  review,  55 : 

377-87,  May  1918. 

Criticism  of  elementary  education  in  Bngland. 

847.  Capitalism  and  education.    Athenteum  (London),  no.  4627:131-34,  March 

1918. 

Views  of  English  captains  of  industry  on  the  educational  question.  Writer 
says  that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  commercial  view  that  education  Is  intended  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellects  of  the  few  and  not  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses. 

848.  HickSy  Charles  B.     Glimpses  of  Nippon  at  school.    Journal  of  race  de- 

velopment, 8 :  328-^15,  January  1918. 

Describes  the  educational  system  of  Japan. 


6  OURBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

849.  Xandel,  I.  L.     England  and  educational  reconstniction.     New  repnbliCt 

15 :  13-16,  May  4,  1918. 

Discusses  the  provisions  of  the  education   bill,   now  being  considered  in  tbe 

British  parliament.     Says  that  the  measure  will  undoubtedly  pass,  for  it  has  the 

support  of  evenr  creed  and  all  political  parties.  Commends  that  feature  of  tbe 
bill  which  permits  local  authorities  to  spend  money  on  research  in  education. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

850.  Allen,  William  Harvey.     War  fact  tests  for  graduation  and  promotion. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1918.  80  p.  front., 
illus.    12°. 

851.  Finley,  John  H.    Report  of  a  visit  to  schools  of  France  In  war  time  .   .   . 

with  messages  to  the  universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  America  from 
those  of  France.  [Albany]  The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
1917.    136  p.    front,  plates.    4*. 

852.  Futrall,  John  C.     Education  and  the  war.     Arkansas  teacher,  6:  8-9, 

May  1918. 

Education  after  the  war. 

853.  Groazmann,  Maximilian  F.  E.    Some  of  the  regrettable  effects  of  the  war 

on  children  of  school  age.  Educational  foundations,  29 :  479-82,  April 
1918. 

854.  Levine,  Albert  J.     Ideals  and  methods  of  education  in  the  crucible  of 

war.     Educational  foundations,  29 :  517-26,  May  1918. 

855.  Munroe,  James  Phinney.     What  the  war  means  to  education.     [New 

York,  D.  C.  McMurtrie]  1918.    12  p.    12'. 

Conyocation  address,  George  Washington  university,  February  22,  1918. 

856.  Thwing,   Charles  Franklin.      Prospects  of  liberal  education   after  the 

war.    Hibbert  journal.  16 :  402-14,  April  1918. 

Says  that  the  closer  political  union  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  is  sure  to  have  a  fundamental  influence  on  American  higher  education. 
After  the  war,  liberal  education,  in  order  to  maintain  itself,  and  even  to  increase 
its  force,  should  give  special  heed  to  certain  great,  constant  factors  and  elements 
of  its  learning,  among  which  are  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

857.  Wegner,  Henry  C.     Education  and  war.    American  education,  21:  456- 

58,  May  1918. 

Education  that  caused  the  war,  education  that  will  help  win  this  war,  and 
education  that  must  end  all  war. 

858.  Wilson,  Woodrow.     War  addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  with  an  intro- 

duction and  notes  by  Arthur  Roy  Leonard.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Ginn  and  company  [1918]     xxxil,  129  p.    front.    16^ 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

859.  Aubin,   A.      Savolr  posltlf  et   proc§d6s  m^anlques   d*enseignement.    2* 

article.    Revue  p^agogique,  72 :  100-29,  February  1918. 
Continued  from  Revue  p^dagoglque,  September  1917. 

860.  Blumberg,  Philip  S.     Once  more  Flexner's  "  A  modem  school."     School 

and  society,  7 :  545-51,  May  11,  1918. 

Answers  the  criticisms  brought  forth  by  Isaac  Thomas  agninst  Flexner's  "A 
modern  school,"  which  appeared  in  School  and  society  for  November  24,  1917. 

861.  Bryant,  D.  G.     The  good  recitation.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  67 :  182- 

86,  May  1918. 

A  discnssion  of  the  factors  making  for  a  good  recitation  such  as  the  lesson 
*       assignment,  preparation  by  the  teacher,  preparation  by  the  pupil,  etc. 

862.  Great  Britain.     Board  of  education.     Suggestions  for  the  consideration 

of  teachers  and  others  concerned  in  the  work  of  public  elementary  school^:. 

London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1918.     159  p.    8\ 

Reprinted  with  revision  of  the  introdnctory  chapters  and  of  the  parts  relating 
to  nature  study. 
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863.  Howard,  Frank  E.    The  individual  versus  the  group  in  education.    Edu- 

cational review,  55 :  38^97,  May  1918. 

Says  that  a  present  defect  in  our  educational  agepcies  is  that  they  have  done 
too  little  **  to  develop  social  virtue.  We  must  seek  to  change  the  joy  of  Individual 
work  into  the  joy  of  cooperative  work  and  to  inoculate  our  jieople  with  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions.'* 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

864.  Agnayo,  A.  M.    El  laboratorio  de  paidologia  de  la  universidad.    Habana, 

"  El  Siglo  XX  "  de  Aurelio  Miranda,  1918.    19  p.    8*. 

865.  Hug-Hellmutli,  H.  von.     A  study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.  Psy- 

choanalytic review,  5 :  193-227,  April  1918. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  J.  Putnam  and  Mabel  Stevens.  Second 
article  of  series.  Deals  with  play  activities,  memory,  imagination,  development  of 
the  understanding,  and  bodily  functions. 

866.  Jones,  W.  Franklin.     A  study  of  handedness.    Yermillion,  S.  D.,  Pub.  by 

the  University,  1918.    80  p.    lUus.    8*.     (Series  17,  no.  14,  March  1918.) 

867.  Tooim,  Herbert  A.  and  Pintner,  Budolf.     Mentality  in  its  relation  to 

elimination  from  schooL  School  and  society,  7 :  507-10,  534-39,  April  29, 
May  4,  1918. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

868.  Dashlell,  J.  P.    Children's  sense  of  harmonies  in  colors  and  tones.    Jour- 

nal of  experimental  psychology,  2 :  466-75,  December  1917, 

Experiments  on  kindergarten  children  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Afterwards  the 
same  observations  were  made  on  126  sophomores  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

869.  Dearborn,  Walter  P.  and  Brewer  Jolin  M.     Methods  and  results  of  a 

class  experiment  in  learning.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  63- 

82,  February  1918. 

"This  is  an  experiment  with  a  code  substitution  test.  Five  other  tests  were 
given  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  practice  period  to  test  the  transfer 
effect.  There  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  practice  series,  bnt  the  facili- 
tation and  interference  in  the  other  tests  practically  balance  each  other,  leaving 
little  evidence  of  transfer." 

870.  Minnick,  J.  H.     Certain  abilities  fundamental  to  the  study  of  geometry. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  8S-90,  February  1918. 

"  The  abilities  in  question  were  to  draw  a  figure  for  a  theorem ;  to  state  the 
hypothesis  and  conclusion  of  the  theorem ;  to  recall  additional  facts  about  the 
figure  when  one  or  more  facts  are  given ;  and  to  select  from  the  available  facts 
those  necessary  for  a  proof.  Each  of  these  was  tested  on  one  thousand  pupils 
who  had  recently  finished  the  first  two  books  of  geometry." 

871.  Bace,  Henrietta  V.     A  s'tudy  of  a  class  of  children  of  superior  intelli- 

gence.   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  91-98,  February  1918. 

"  Twenty-one  fourth  grade  children  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  high  intelli- 
gence quotients  as  determined  by  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet  tests  and 
placed  In  a  special  advancement  class.  Two  years*  work  was  easily  done  in  one. 
The  scores  or  a  number  of  other  tests  are  given." 

872.  Bogers,  Agnes  Low.     Experimental  tests  of  mathematical  ability  and 

their  prognostic  value.  Ne\V  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1918.  118  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8*.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  89.) 

873.  Terman,  Lewis  Iff.     Errors  in  scoring  Binet  tests.    Psychological  clinic, 

12 :  33-^,  April  15,  1918. 

874.  Wallin,  J.  IL  Wallace.    The  peg  formboards.    Psychological  clinic,  12: 

40-53,  April  15.  1918. 

Points  out  the  serviceability  of  the  peg  formboards  as  a  simple  motor  or  psycho- 
motor test. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

875.  Averill,  Lawrence  A.    The  motion  picture  and  child  development.    Edu- 

cational review,  55 :  398-409,  May  1918. 

A  plea  for  proper*  motion  pictures.  Effect  on  children.  Advocates  providing 
special  Juvenile  performances  at  stated  times  and  places,  with  films  carefully 
selected  In  which  all  sex  aad  crime  scenes  are  eliminated. 
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876.  Branom,  Mendel  E.     The  value  of  tbe  project-problem  method  in  ele- 

mentary education.    Elementary  school  journal,  18 :  618-22,  April  191S. 
Discusses  plan  as  worked  out  in  the  St.  Loais  schools. 

877.  VoTf  Florence  C.     Socialized  recitations.     Moderator-topics*  38:  661-C2, 

May  9,  1918. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

878.  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states  and  ICaryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  in  1917  at  Philadelphia,  Poughkeepsie 
and  Philadelphia.  Number  15.  61  p.  8*.  (L.  R.  Schuyler,  secretary- 
treasurer,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  Tork,  N.  Y.) 

Contains :  1.  How  far  should  the  teaching  of  history  and  cItIgs  be  used  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  patriotism?  [by]  H.  v.  Ames,  p.  6-16;  Lby]  W.  8.  Myers. 
p.  17-18 ;  [byl  Louise  H.  Haeseler,  p.  18-20.  2.  A.  S.  Beatman  :  Should  the  cur- 
riculum in  history  for  yocational  students  differ  from  that  for  academic  student*' 
If  so,  how?  p.  24-31.  3.  J.  M.  OambrUl :  Should  vocational  Interests  determtoe 
the  history  curriculum?    p.  31-36.    4.  What  can  the  teacher  of  history  do  now? 

by)   D.   C.   Knowlton,  p.   41-46:    [by]   H.  W.  Hoagland,  p.  46-48;   [by]    W.   B. 

mthrie,  p.  48-50 ;  [by]  Lucy  E.  Textor,  p.  51. 


a 


879.  Branom,  Mendel  E.     The  project-problem  method  in  the  teaching  of 

geography.    Journal  of  geography,  16 :  333-^,  May  1918. 

880.  Brereton,  Cloudesley.    A  defence  of  the  modem  humanities.    Nineteenth 

century,  83 :  810-23,  April  1918. 

A  reply  to  an  article  by  Cyril  Robinson  in  the  Nineteenth  century,  for  June. 
1917,  giving  a  critical  defence  of  the  present  system  of  education  in  English  public 
schools — the  maintenance  of  an  extreme  type  of  classical  instruction  for  all  boyit 
from  10  to  16-17.  Criticises  the  point  of  view  of  Mr  Robinson.^  and  says  that 
•arly  q>ecializatlon  In  classics  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

881.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.  and  others.    The  course  in  natural  science  In  the  Fn* 

verslty  elementary  school.    Elementary  school  Journal,  18 :  571-87,  A'> 
1918. 

Third  article  of  series.    Deals  with  grades  6  and  7,  and  gives  type-Iessocs. 

882.  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  pocition  of  modem  langrua^es  in   r  . 

educational  system  of  Great  Britain.     Report  of  the  committee  .  . 

pointed  by  the  prime  minister  to  enquire  Into  the  iwsltion  of  moflern  1 

guages  in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain.    Presented  to  Parlin- 

ment  by  command  of  His  Majesty.    London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  191  ^. 

vlli,  82  p.     f".     (Cd.  9036) 

An  important  document  containing  an  able  and  broad-minded  examination  of  its 
subject 

883.  Greenlaw,  Edwin.    Required  work  in  literature  for  undergraduates.    Eng- 

lish Journal,  7 :  285-94,  May  1918. 

T^ys  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  values  to  be  obtained  from  reading 
and  studying  the  best  poets. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Southern  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
November  1017. 

884.  Harris,  Georsre  W.    War  on  the  German  language.    Journal  of  education, 

87 :  457-58,  April  25,  1918. 

Suggests  as  a  motto  for  the  guidance  of  all  educators — "  In  higher  institutions, 
the  languages  of  all  democratic  peoples,  as  electives ;  and  in  all  our  schools,  Eng- 
lish, Elngllsh,  English  everywhere  required." 

885.  Hendrick,  Ellwood.     Science  in  the  humanities.    Atlantic  monthly,  121: 

656-64,  May  1918. 

Writer  says  that  the  greatest  thing  to  teach  is  the  science  of  living,  the  under- 
standing of  human  reactions,  the  ways  of  people  and  things,  and  the  cognisance  of 
them. 

886.  Herdman,  W.  A.     Some  thoughts  on  science  teaching  in  schools.    School 

world  (London),  20:117-22,  Aprtl  1918. 

Value  of  scientific  teaching  in  order  to  determine  vocational  proclivities  of 
pupils  and  to  lead  to  habits  of  correct  observation,  etc. 

887.  Hollingrworth,  Leta  S.  and  Winford,  C.  Amelia.     The  psychology  of 

special  disability  in  spelling.  New  Tork  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1918.  105  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8*.  (Teachers  college,  (Columbia 
university.    Contributions,  to  education,  no.  88.) 
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888.  An  independent  college  of  political  science.    Nation,  106 :  559-60,  May  11, 

1918. 

Writer  proposes  "  to  secure  from  the  various  universities  of  the  country  a  corps 
of  selected  specialists  in  the  several  branches  of  social  science,  relieve  them  from 
administrative  responsibilities,  grant  them  self-government,  and  set  them  free  to 
investigate,  publish,  and  teach." 

889.  Jones,  Franklin  T.    Practice  exercises  in  physics.     School   review,  26: 

341-48,  May  1918. 

Tests  in  physics  to  ascertain  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  numerical  problem 
in  heat. 

890.  Hackay,  M.  Boyd.     The  teaching  of  history  in  schools.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation (London)  50:217-19,  April  1918. 

As  regards  teaching  of  history  in  English  schools  the  writer  says  that  the  best 
point  of  contact  from  which  to  start  with  small  children  of  secondary  school  age  is 
some  period  of  early  English  history. 

891.  KCagee,  Helene  B.    Inspiration  in  freshman  composition.    English  Journal, 

7 :  3ia-21,  May  1918. 

Writer  says :  "  Once  convince  a  freshman  class  of  the  fact  that  the  organizing 
of  material  for  themes  and  the  subsequent  expression  of  that  material  in  sentences 
and  paragraphs  wnich  are  orderlv  and  clear  are  an  essential  part  in  any  young 
person's  training  for  such  a  working  out  of  his  or  her  own  salvation,  and  you  will 
have  a  class  which  is  '  interested.' ' 

892.  Moore,  Frank  G.     Haste  and  waste  In  translating  Latin.     Educational 

review,  55 :  417-26,  May  1918. 

893.  Morltz,  Bobert  E.    Does  the  study  of  mathematics  train  the  mind  specifi- 

cally or  universally?  a  reply.     School  and  society,  7:  485-92,  April  27, 
1918. 

A  reply  to  an  article  by  Ernest  C.  Moore,  which  appeared  in  School  and  society 
for  October  27,  1917. 

894.  Myers,  G*.  W.     Progressive  teaching  of  mathematics — what  is  it?    School 

science  and  mathematics,  18 :  387-96,  May  1918. 

A  talk  to  the  Chicago  City  mathematical  club,  January  11,  1918. 

895.  Painter,  George  S.    Mathematics  as  a  study.    American  education,  21 :  444- 

55,  May  1918. 

Discusses  mathematics  as  a  science,  mathematics  in  relation  to  other  sciences, 
and  mathematics  as  a  mental  discipline. 

896.  Science    In     secondary    schools.       School     world     (London)     20:28-32, 

April  1918. 

Method  in  science  teaching.  From  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
British  association  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  method  and  substiince  of 
science  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  with  particular  reference  to  the  essential 
place  of  science  in  general  education. 

897.  Scott,  Jonathan  P.     History  teaching  and  international  friendship.    Na- 

tion (Educational  supplement)  106:537-39,  May  4,  1918. 

Says  that  school  histories,  especially,  have  tended  to  perpetuate  antagonisms 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  American  revolution 
and  the  War  of  1812.     **  Why  perpetuate  these  antagonisms?"  says  the  writer. 

898.  Sperlin,   0.  B.     What  literature  shall  we  teach?     English  Journal.  7: 

303-12,  May  1918. 

Discusses  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the  reorganlKation  of 
English  in  secondary  schools,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.     Em- 

Shastzes  Idealization  as  the  important  factor  In  the  teaching  of  literature,  and 
nds  the  best  literature  to  this  end  in  the  after-the-eighteenth  century  period. 

899.  Sturtevant,  E.  H.     An  obvious  mean.s  of  increasing  the  study  of  the 

classics.    Classical  weeldy,  ll:202--4.  May  6,  1918. 

Says  that  we  are  more  likely  to  hold  a  mnn  for  clnssical  study  if  we  put  him  at 
Greek  first  than  if  we  started  him  with  Latin.  Thinks  that  Greek  offers  the 
most  attractive  material. 

900.  Taylor,  David  C.     The  melodic  method  in  school  music;  a  manual  for 

teachers  and  supervisors.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918. 
171  p.    12**. 

901.  Torrey,  Harry  B.     Value  and  senice  of  zoological  science:  value  to  the 

individual.    Science,  n.  s.  47 :  471-76,  May  17,  1918. 

Sajrs  that  soology  presents  peculiar  advantages  lo  the  elementary  student  hi 
school  or  college,  for  the  use  of  the  constructive  imagination. 
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KINDESGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

W2,  Watkins,  Catharine  K.  The  resTioiu(ibilit7  of  the  kiDdenrarten  to  its 
own  Uleals.    Kinrlerzarten  and  first  grade,  3:178-81,  May  191 S. 

Addresfi  KiT«n  at  the  IntematioDal  kindergarten  union  seaslon.  Department  of 
aiip«'riDtpnd<'Df-«,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

RURAL  EDUCATIOX. 

903,  Arp,  Julius  Bemhard.  Kural  education  au<l  the  consolidated  school. 
Yonlcer>wm-Huils^>n,  N.  Y.,  World  l>ook  coiui>any,  1918.  212  p.  illus. 
l!r.     (Schr>ol  efficiency  monographs.) 

9(>i.  Jinks,  John  H.  Manual  training  in  rural  schoolsw  Southern  workman* 
47:  233-40,  May  191 S. 

DiacasfieK  booic  repairing.     Illustrated. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

905.  Davis,  C.  O.     Junior  hi^b  8ch(K>ls  in  the  North  central  association  [of  col- 

lejfes  iind  secondary  schools]  territory.  1917-18.     School  review.  26:324- 

30,  May  191S. 

Study  basoil  on  a  qooRtlonnalrp  sent  to  «»arh  north  central  secondary  school 
which  WEK  on  the  accreditf>d  list  last  year.  "Almost  precisely  i  (25.78  per  cent) 
of  the  accredited  Mchools  of  the  Association  have  ialcen  stepn  Intended  to  develop 
a  six-year  hi^h  scbrjol  system."  Thinks  that  the  Junior  high  school  is  positively 
advantageous. 

906.  Mangun,  Vernon  L.     Some  Junior  hiph  school  facts  drawn  from  two 

years  of  ttie  six-six  plan  at  Macomb.  Illinois.    Elementary  school  journal, 

18:598-017,  April  1918. 

Writer  reaches  the  following  conclusion  t  "Assuming  the  purpo**  of  the  puWIc 

school   to  bo  that  of  serving  all   the  children   more  completely  during  a  school 

career  of  maximal  length  by  meeting  their  needs  more  accurately,  the  reon:;anl- 

ziition  deHcrit>ed  has  proved  by  two  years*  trial  to  be  a  Buccessful  means  toward 

the  fuller  realization  of  that  purpose." 

907.  Wake,  William  S.     The  failing  pupil  in  the  high  school.    School  review. 

20:349-(Vi,  May  1918. 

DiscuHses  causes  for  failing  and  dropping  out.  Says  that  the  keeping  of 
students'  history  cards  is  most  Indispensable. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

908.  Bacon,  Gertrude  M.     The  organization  and  administration  of  the  prac- 

tice school.     Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  5:85- 
88,  April  1918. 

900.  Boas,  Franz.    Sclontiflc  progress  and  university  government.    Nation  (Ed- 
ucational supplement)  100:539-40,  May  4,  1918. 

Hays  that  the  Interests  of  science  and  education  demand  that  '*  the  oflScera  of 
selentiflc  Institution**  be  so  placed  that  no  consideration  of  dependence  upon 
governing  bodies  should  restrict  their  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.'* 

910.  Denny,  J.  V.    I*rei)a ration  of  college  teachers  of  English.    English  Journal, 
7  :  3122-30.  May  1918. 

Advocates  making  the  master's  degree  in  English  a  teacher's  degree,  indicating 
Ihnt  the   holder  hntl   made  special   preparation   for  teaching  English  and  naming 
both  his  scholastic  and  his  professional  prei)aration. 


911.  Institute  for  public  service,  New  York  city.     Teacher  benefits  from 

school    surveys.     New   York   city,   Institute   for   public  service    [1918?] 
24  p.     8**     (Educational  review  of  reviews,  no.  48.) 

912.  Lull,  H.  O.     Curricula r  problems  of  degree  granting  normal  schools  or 

teachers'  colleges,    p.  71-87.    8". 

Reprint  from  Educational  administration  and  auperyision,  vol.  4,  no.  2,  Feb- 
ruary 1018. 

Read  before  the  Western  association  of  college  teachers  of  education.  Omaha. 
IXecember  29,  1917. 

This  paper  embodies  the  essential  points  in  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Kansas  state  normal  school  to  the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement 
of  teaching. 
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913.  Morrison,  Henry  C.     The  shortage  of  teachers.     Hartford,  Conn.,  State 

board  of  education,  1918.  8  p.  8".  (Connecticut.  State  board  of  edu- 
cation.   Bulletin  47,  Series  1917-18.) 

An  address  before  the  Connecticut  superintendents'  association,  February  15, 
1918. 

Also  In  part  In  Journal  of  education,  87  :  451-52,  April  25,  1918. 
Disicusses  the  salary  question  and  the  shortage  of  teachers. 

914.  New  Haven  teachers'  league.     Report  of  research  committee,  New  Haven 

teachers*  league.    New  Haven  teachers*  journal,  11 :  4-15,  April  1918. 

Results  of  a  study  undertaken  by  the  research  committee  of  the  New  Haven 
teachers'  loague  to  find  out  thi*  Hituntlon  in  the  schools  concerning  exporlenoe  of 
teachers,  children  per  teacher,  subnormal  children,  physical  condition,  etc. 

915.  Pitman,  J.  Asbury  and  Sweitzer,  Channing  E.     The  standardization  of 

the  salaries,  duties,  qualifications  and  titles  of  the  instructors  in  the 
several  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts — I-IV.  Journal  of  education, 
87 :  482-83,  522-24,  544-45,  549,  (K)G-7,  May  2,  9,  IG,  30,  1918. 

916.  Prior,  D.  0.    The  place  of  philolopy  in  the  training  of  the  school  teacher. 

Modern  language  teaching  (London)  14:45-54,  March  1918. 

Address  delivered  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Modern  language  asso- 
ciation, London.  January  12,  1018.  » 

Shows  the  importance  of  philology  to  the  teacher ;  its  definite  moral  value.  It 
is  a  formal  science  requiring  absolute  precision. 

917.  Recommendations  as  to  teachers*  salaries.    West  Virginia  school  journal 

and  educator,  47 :  400-401,  May  1918. 

Recommendations  of  a  committee  appointed  November  17,  1917,  by  the  Monon- 
gahela  Valley  teaoherH'  round  table  to  investigate  the  subject  of  teachers*  salaries 
and  shortage  of  teachers  in  West  Virginia. 

918.  State  superintendents  write  on  teachers*  salaries.     Normal  instructor  and 

primary  plans,  27 :  58,  60,  June  1918. 

Letters  from  a  number  of  state  superintendents  of  education  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  teacher  supply  and  teachers*  salaries. 

919.  Stoutemyer,  J.  H.     The  teaching  of  the  history  of  education  in  normal 

schools.    School  and  society,  7 :  571-80,  May  18,  1918. 

Bibliography:  p.  580. 

A.  The  status  of  the  teaching  of  history  of  education. — B.  Comments  and 
criticisms  of  the  teaching  of  history  of  education.— O.  A  critique  of  the  content 
of  text-books. 

920.  Wilson,   Thomas  J.      On   teachers*   wages.     Illinois    teacher,    6:    91-92, 

April  1918. 

A  part  of  an  artlclo  which  Rppe.ired  In  the  latest  number  of  the  Alumni  quar- 
terly of  the  Illinois  state  normal  university. 

Advocates  the  teachers'  union  for  adjusting  the  salary  question. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

921.  Association  of  American  collegres.     Addresses  at  fourth  annual  meeting. 

Chicaj?o,  111.,  Association  of  American  colleges,  1918.  86  p.  8^  (Asso- 
ciation of  American  colleges  bulletin,  vol.  4,  no.  3,  April  1918.)  (Ray- 
mond M.  Hughes,  secretary-treasurer,  Oxford,  Ohio) 

Contains :  1.  E.  C.  Sanford :  The  three  year  course,  p.  3-13 ;  Discussion,  p. 
13-17.  2.  J.  C  Dinsmore :  Co-operative  purchasing  for  colleges,  p.  17-20;  Dis- 
cussion, p.  20-22.  3.  Alexander  Melklejohn  :  The  last  two  years  of  the  college 
course,  p.  22-32.  4.  C.  F.  Thwlng :  Prospects  of  libera!  education  in  the  United 
States  after  the  war,  p.  32-36.  5.  Charles  Cestre :  The  cultural  advantages  of 
French  universities  for  American  students,  p.  36-fi8.  6.  L.  P.  Powell :  Our 
allies*  expectations,  p.  58-66.'  7.  J.  H.  MacCracken  :  Pooling  of  college  interests 
as  a  war  measure,  p.  66-79 ;  Discussion,  p.  79-86. 

922.  Hurt,  Huber  William.     Comparative  statistics  of  registration  of  thirty 

universities  for  191G  and  1917.  School  and  society,  7:  561-69,  Mav  11, 
1918. 

Gives  a  number  ot  tables  showing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  college  enrollments, 
and  suggests  that  the  federal  government  might  properly  conduct  an  enlisting 
campaign  In  our  secondary  schools  to  secure  graduates  to  actually  enlist  for  col- 
lege and  university  to  prepare  to  take  the  place  of  the  thousands  who  have 
sprung  to  the  defense  oi  the  colors. 

923.  Schaifer,   Aaron.      The   Jewish    student   at    the   American    universities. 

Johns  Hopkins  alumni  magazine,  6:  241-49,  March  1918. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

924.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.      [Proceedings  of  the  I>e- 

purtment  of  school  directors  and  the  Association  of  school  board  secre- 
taries.] Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  February  6-S,  1918.  Pennsylvania  school 
journal,  6 :  42^-85,  April  1918. 

Department  of  School  Directors. 

Contains :  1.  J.  B.  Rlchcy :  The  new  education,  p.  431-33.  2.  C.  B.  Connelly  r 
Vocatlonalized  schools,  p.  433-35 ;  Discussion,  p.  435-38.  3.  S.  R.  McClure :  A 
director's  look  around,  p.  438-44.  4.  C.  A.  Herrlck :  Importance  of  academic 
training,  p.  446-49;  Discussion,  p.  449-52.  5.  T.  B.  Shankle :  New  KensinRton 
vocational  school,  p.  452-54.  6.  C  N.  Kendall :  Some  factors  that  make  good 
school  officials,  p.  454-58.  7.  Samuel  Hamilton :  The  world  war  and  the  school, 
p.  458-66. 

Association  of  School  Board  Secrelaries. 

8.    J.    O.    Sansom :    Standardization   of    school    supplies,   p.    473-74.     9.    R.    E. 
Richardson :  Election  and  supervision  of  Janitors,  p.  475-76.     10.  Mrs.  E.   S.   H 
Mct'auley :    Secretary's    relation    to    educational    system,    p.    479-81.      11.    R.    ML 
Bolenius :  Preparation  and  recording  of  minutes,  p.  481-84. 

Paper  no.  9  also  in  American  school  board  Journal,  56 :  28,  75,  May  1918. 

925.  Wagrner,   Charles  A.      LTndetermined   values  in   supervLslon   of  iustrnc 

tlon.    American  school  board  journal,  56 :  29-30,  May  1918. 

Some  of  the  questions  discussed  are :  Shall  supervision  be^Intenslve  or  exten* 
sive?  What  freiiuency  of  visits  produces  maximal  benefits?  Shall  the  viBlts  be 
planned  or  chance  visits?     How  shall  a  supervisory  visit  be  ihade  effectiye?  etc 

926.  When  teachers  judge  the  school  board.       [By]   a  superintendent's  wife. 

American  school  board  journal,  56 :  21-22,  May  1918. 

Points  out  many  little  ways  in  which  the  trustee  can  be  helpful  to  the 
teacher. 

927.  Whitney,  F.  L.     Exchange  of  pupil  unit  costs  among  small  school  sys- 

tems.   American  school  board  journal,  56:  23-24,  May  1918. 

The  value  to  small  school  systems  of  exchanging  information  concerning  the 
cost  of  instruction,  etc. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

928.  Bezard,  J*.     De  la  dict^  prlmaire  &  la  version  latine;   reflexions  d'un 

professeur  de  premiere  sur  la  correction  des  devoirs.  Revue  unlversl- 
taire,  27:  1^5-83,  March  1918. 

Deals  with  methods  of  marking  and  correction  of  written  exercises. 

929.  McClelland,  W.  H.     How  may  the  teaching  principal  successfully  super- 

vise his  school?  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association, 
5 :  105-8,  April  1918. 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  supervising  principal,  the  use  o(  tests,  etc 

930.  Wiley,  Mary  C.     The  English  examination.     English  journal,  7:  327-30, 

May  1918. 

Instead  of  the  old-time  memory  tests,  the  WInston-Salem  (N.  C.)  high  schooT 
has  substituted  what  the  pupils  themselves  call  "  thouf^ht  examinations,"  in 
which  books  are  used  and  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  consider  each  question  with 
the  text  open  before  them. 

931.  Zerble,  J.  L.     Personal  judgments  as  a  factor  in  grading.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  18:  405-17,  May  1918. 

Bibliography  on  school  grading,  p.  414-17. 

Shows  the  deviation  of  teachers  In  marking  the  same  papers. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

932.  Cooper,  Frank  I.     Standardization  of  schoolhouse  planning  and  construc- 

tion.   American  school,  4 :  109-11,  April  1918.    illus. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  school  administration.  National  edncation  asso- 
ciation, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  1018. 

933.  New   York    (State)    University.      Division   of  Bchool   buildings   and 

en^ounds.  School  buildings  and  grounds.  .  .  [Albany,  1917]  440  p. 
front.,  plates  (1  col.,  1  fold.),  plans.  4*.  (v.  3  of  the  eleventh  annual 
report  of  the  State  department  of  education) 
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9S4.  Schoolhouse  construction  during  the  war.    American  school  board  Jour- 
nal, 56 :  46-130,  May  1918. 

Some  pertinent  opinions  of  prominent  school  officials  and  architects  on  the 
article  by  J.  C.  Llewellyn,  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Journal. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

935.  American  school  hygiene  association.    Proceedings  of  the  tenth  congress. 

.  .  .  Vol.  VII.    Albany,  June  7-9,  1917.    296  p.    8".     (William  A.  Howe, 

secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Contains :  1.  Mildred  B.  Curtlss :  Health  problems  amonfc  rural  school  children, 
p.  29-28.  2.  Katherlne  Olmsted  :  Effective  methods  of  teaching  hygiene  In  schools, 
p.  29-39.  3.  Edith  M.  Walker :  The  place  of  health  education  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum, p.  39-46.  4.  Grace  L.  Meigs:  Health  of  the  child  before  school  age, 
?.  47-<S0.  5.  Defects  of  hearing  and  speech,  p.  51-85.  6.  Winifred  Hathaway : 
JniTersity  extension  teaching  in  its  relation  to  the  conservation  of  health,  p.  85- 
92.  7.  M.  A.  Campbell :  The  public  school  pupil  with  partial  sight,  p.  92-97.  8. 
E.  E.  Allen :  Present-day  factors  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  as  emphasised  at  Per- 
kins institution,  p.  97-103.  9.  C.  P.  McCord :  Preventive  treatment  for  Albany 
public  school  children,  p.  104-11.  10.  R.  P.  Kelley :  Nutrition  of  the  school  child, 
p.  111-13.  11.  W.  R.  F.  Emerson:.  Malnutrition  among  school  children,  p.  115-17. 
12.  M.  L.  Ogan :  How  can  better  results  be  obtained  in  securing  correction  of  de- 
fects found  among  school  children  of  first-class  cities?  p.  142-49.  13.  Florence  A. 
Sherman :  Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  p.  159-64.  14.  F.  E. 
Fronczak :  Buffalo's  campaign  for  open-air  schoolrooms,  p.  164-68.  15.  W.  B. 
Woodbury:  The  Petersham,  plan,  p.  16S-76.  16.  W.  A.  Howe:  The  system  of 
school  medical  inspection  in  New  York  state,  p.  176-94.  17.  Bessie  L.  Park : 
Physical  training  in  the  one-room  school,  p.  198-206.  18.  G.  N.  Messer :  A  sum- 
mary of  the  physical  training  work  in  the  private  schools  of  New  York  state, 
?>.  210-17.  19.  E.  M.  Tuttle:  A  point  of  view  on  the  New  York  state  physical 
raining  program  in  rural  districts,  p.  222-31.  20.  H.  J.  Norton :  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  of  physical  education  of  the  Rochester  public  schools,  p. 
231-44.  21.  H.  D.  Chadwlck :  Tuberculosis  in  school  children,  p.  244-52.  22. 
E.  8.  Elwood :  Fortifying  the  child  against  mental  disorders,  p.  269-76.  23.  E.  R. 
Williams :  Eyestrain  in  school  children,  p.  283-90.  24.  W.  M.  Carhart :  Retarda- 
tion in  school  from  refractive  errors,  p.  290-96. 

936.  Alden,  Percy.     A  ministry  of  health.     Contemporary  review,  113:  380- 

88,  April  1918. 

A  plea  for  governmental  supervision  of  health  in  England,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
department  oi  health.    Cites  work  of  schools  as  regards  medical  supervision,  etc. 

937.  Holley,  Helen.     Health  of  school  children.     Texas  school  Journal,  35: 

12-14,  May  1918. 

How  to  promote  physical  eflSciency  in  our  schools,  by  means  preventive  and 
remedial 

938.  MacDonald,  Neil  S.     Open-air  schools.    Toronto,  McClelland,  Goodchild  & 

Stewart,  1918.    127  p.    12*. 

Bibliography :  p.  123-27. 

Submitted  in  partial  fvlfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
pedagogy  in  Queen's  university,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Contents. — I.  The  open-air  school  idea  and  its  development. — II.  Open-air 
schools  in  Germany. — III.  Open-air  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — IV. 
Open-air  schools  in  the  United  States. — V.  Open-air  schools  in  Canada  and  other 
countries. — VI.  The  physiological  and  psychological  bases  of  the  movement. — VII. 
Organization  of  a  typical  open-air  school. — vni.  Pood  and  sleep. — IX.  The  cur- 
riculum.— X.  The  curriculum. — XI.  Personal  observations  and  summary. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

939.  Becht,  J.  Georgre.    Physical  education  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.    Mind 

and  body,  25 :  lia-19,  May  1918. 

A  preliminary  report  made  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

940.  Hilderbrant,  Edith  L.     Military  training  in  high  schools.     Bklacational 

review,  55 :  410-lC,  May  1918. 

Argues  against  the  introduction  of  military  training  in  high  schools. 

041.  Kleeberger,  F.  L.     Athletics  and  the  war  game.     School  and  society,  7: 
541-45,  May  11,  1918. 

Advocates   government   legislation   impofilng  a   proper  and   definitely   specified 

Jihyslcal  training  for  all  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty -two, 
oliowed  up  at  certain  intervals  by  a  few  weeks  of  technical  military  training 
under  camp  conditions  for  the  boys. 

942.  MacDonald,  Plrie.      Scouting  and   recreational  leadership.     Journal   of 
education,  87 :  425-27,  April  18,  1918. 

The  primary  principles  and  underlying  ideas  of  scout  requirements  and  tests. 
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M%.  Abels,  Kargaret  Hntton.  Frosi  a«iLooI  to  vork.  A  smdj  of  diOdren  lear- 
ir-z  wtj^A  cijritfT'  16  yer-r*  of  az»?  to  go  to  work  in  Waltbam.  Mass^  an 
ir.'!i*T.i'j!  *-',T:,TL.iz.'r.j  of  ^Yxj'zt  ^j/XjO  inhabitants.  Washlngtoo.  GoTem- 
ir>frit  pr:i-*:r.?  o^  ve,  lOlT.  5.*  p.  8*.  <  U.  S.  Depaitment  of  labcv. 
Ci.ii'irtri***  bureau, » 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

Md.  Hntchina,  William  J.     The  $5.iO>  prize  code  of  morals  fi>r  chfldren. 

AriM>ri^:an  mi^gazine,  85 :  2tV27,  April  1918. 

A  cryl^  for  a«^  in  th^  chararter-trainin^  of  cfaildrm  by  teachers  and  parents. 
fyrAj  tL«-  Sr»t  hA:f  I«  print-^  b*-r*'-  ThLs  code  won  the  prize  offered  by  tb«»  Na- 
tr^^rjal  lik*rlt"tlon  for  moral  in^tmctloa  in  the  contest  <'*^**«"Mr  <»  WaaliiBCton*! 
birthday  1917.  — — •  * 

BEUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

i>r/).  Southern  Baptist  education  association.  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  mid- 
winter  conference  .  .  .  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  24-26,  19ia 
«3  p.    8*.     (All^ert  It.  Bond,  secretarj',  XashTille,  Tenn,) 

CoDlaIn8 :  1.  W.  J.  Mcrnothlin  :  The  German  Kchool  ByKtem  and  the  grcat  war. 
p.  1-^-20.  2.  f>]«ar  GMlr^.Ul:  The  religiousj  activities  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
H/  h/Kila,  p.  21-27,,  3.  R.  W.  Weaver :  The  obligation  of  Soathem  Baptisti  to 
liiiprov*?  th#»  rural  ♦•Iprnt-ntary  gchool  and  the  method  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  Hfcure  thU  rt-hult.  p.  32-38.  4.  C.  C.  Pearson:  The  state  and  the 
df'Dornl national  college,  p.   45-50. 

951.  Miller,  Elizabeth  Erwin.    The  dramatization  of  Bible  stories;  an  ezpeii- 

in«-nt  in  tli«'  n^UiilouH  eilucation  of  children.     Chicago.  111.,  The  University 
of  Chlcat'o  prew*  [1918J     xiv,  162  p.    illus.     12*. 

OTi'i.  Mutch,  William  J.  Method  In  elementary  Bible  teaching.  International 
review  of  ini«sIon8,  7:235-41,  April  1918. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

053.  Bell,  Louis  A.  Applied  mechanics  for  vocational  schools.  Industrial- 
urtH  mnffuzlue,  7 :  105-71,  May  1918.    illus. 

954.  Clement,  Clara  Torrey.  A  plea  for  closer  correlation  between  the  fine 
nrt-M  dcpiirtinont  und  the  Industrial  arts  department  In  our  public  schools. 
IndUHlriiil-iirtH  miiKnzine,  7:  172-75,  210-13,  May,  June  1918. 

^.A/l'?'r«i?'*'"^?**'i'*t® '****^  }^^  ^^^^  ■***«  college  for  teachers,  May  1917,  hi 
partial  fuifinmeut  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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955.  IT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Emergency  war  training 
for  airplane  meclianlcs.  Engine  repairmen,  woodworkers,  riggers,  and 
sheet-metal  workers.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  59  p. 
8^     (Bulletin  no.  12,  April  1918) 

056.  Weidlein,  E.  B.  The  industrial  fellowships  of  the  Mellon  institute. 
Science,  n.  s.  47 :  447-50,  May  10, 1918. 

Gives  a  list  of  the  fellowships  in  operation  at  the  institute  on  Ifarch  1,  1918. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

d57.  Association  of  American  agrricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
Proceedings  of  the  thirty-first  annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  November  14-16,  1917.  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  Press  printing 
company,  1918.    328  p.    8^    (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt.) 

Contains :  1.  K.  L.  Butterfleld :  The  Morrill  act  Institutions  and  the  new  epoch, 
p.  43-59.  2.  W.  M.  Rlggs :  Report  of  the  committee  on  college  organization  and 
policy,  p.  70-79.  8.  C.  A.  Prosser :  The  Smith-Hughes  act  and  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, p.  79-84.  4.  L.  8.  Hawkins :  The  Smith-Hughes  act.  The  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers  in  agriculture,  p.  84-90.  5.  L.  H.  Carris :  The  Smith-Hughes  act. 
The  training  of  vocational  teachers  in  trades  and  industries,  p.  91-103.    6.  Jose- 

Ehine  T.  Berry  :  The  Smith-IIughes  act..  The  training  of  vocational  teachers  in 
ome  economics,  p.  103-16.  7.  Alfred  Vivian  :  The  Smith-Hughes  act.  The  state 
board,  p.  116-22.  8.  L.  S.  Hawkins:  Comments  on  address  of  Dean  Vivian  on  the 
relation  of  the  state  board  of  vocation^  education  to  the  Smith-Hughes  bill, 
p.  122-25.  9.  Grenvllle  Clark  :  Military  training  in  land-grant  colleges,  p.  161- 
64.  10.  E.  J.  James :  Military  training  in  land-grant  colleges,  p.  164-68.  11. 
E.  C.  Perisho :  The  best  things  done  by  the  land-grant  Institutions  to  aid  the  states 
and  nation  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war,  p.  175-88.  12.  A.  M.  Soule :  How 
the  land-grant  colleges  may  organize  to  serve  the  government  in  the  war  emer- 

ffency,  p.  183-90.  13.  C.  D.  Jarvis :  A  study  of  the  requirements  for  graduation 
n  agriculture,  p.  190-202.  14.  Alexander  Gray :  Changes  in  engineering  curricula 
to  meet  war  conditions,  p.  210-14 ;  Discussion,  p.  214-17.  15.  H.  S.  Boardman : 
Modifications  in  engineering  curricula  to  meet  war  conditions,  p.  217-19.  16. 
C.  R.  Jones :  Modifications  in  engineering  curricula  to  meet  war  conditions,  p.  220- 
25 ;  Discussion,  p.  225-29. 

958.  Bogran,  William  J.     Agricultural  training  for  city  high  school   boys. 

Manual  training  magazine,  19 :  297-301,  May  1918.    illus. 

The  work  of  a  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Boys  working  reserve  in  Chicago,  111. 

959.  Bouchendhomme,  E.     L'^ucation  professionnelle  agricole  et  mtoag^re. 

Revue  p4dagogique,  72 :  21-60,  January  1918. 

Shows  the  need  of  improving  the  educational  facilities  In  agriculture  and  house- 
hold management  for  the  rural  population  of  France.  Discusses  how  this  improve- 
ment may  be  effected. 

960.  Kassachusetts.    Commission  on  the  investigation  of  a^icultural  edu- 

cation.    Report.    January,  1918.    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co., 
1918.    61  p.    8*. 

Report  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  agricultural  education  at  the  Massachu- 
setts agricultural  college  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
commonwealth,  authorized  by  resolves  of  the  General  court  in  1016  and  1917. 

961.  Nolan,  Aretas  W.    The  teaching  of  agriculture;  with  an  introduction  by 

Eugene  Davenport.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]     ix,  277  p. 
12*. 

Contains  recommendations  concerning  the  aim,  the  scope  of  work,  the  principles, 
materials,  and  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching  agriculture  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

962.  Wilson,  G.  M.     Instruction  for  teachers  of  agriculture  under  the  Smith- 

Hughes  vocational  education  law.    School  and  society,  7 :  520-23,  May  4, 
1918. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  agricultural  section  of  the  National  society  for 
the  promotion  of  Industrial  education,  Philadelphia,  February  21,  1918. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

963.  Clazton,  P.  P.    The  United  States  school  garden  army.    American  review 

of  reviews,  57 :  393-94,  April  1918. 

Work  of  the  Bureau  of  education  in  promoting  school  gardena 
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HOME  ECONOMICS. 

964.  Alabama  home  economics  association.  Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual 
conference,  February  1-2,  1918.  Montevallo,  Ala.,  Alabama  girls  techni- 
cal institute,  1918.  24  p.  8^  (Alabama  girls  technical  institute  bulle- 
tin, vol.  11,  no.  4,  April  1918) 

Contains :  1.  B.  IL  Tidwell :  Home  economics  and  its  relation  to  the  teachln 
profession  and  our  present  system  of  education,  p.  7-10.  2.  Anna  E.  Bichard- 
Bon :  Essentials  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  home  economics,  n. 
10-20. 

966.  Qraham,  Helen.  The  home  economics  teacher  in  the  rural  school. 
Journal  of  home  economics,  10 :  157-61,  April  1918. 

The  characteristics  of  a  snccessfol  rural  home  economics  teacher  and  her  lleid 
of  usefulness. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

966.  Clarke,  Harry.    Commercial  training  In  college.    Florida  schoolroom,  24 : 

4-5,  May  1918. 

967.  Hoole,  O.  O.     Bookkeeping  In  the  high  school.     Business  educator,  23: 

22-23,  May  1918. 

968.  Swiggett,  Olen  Levin.     Educational  preparation  for  foreign  service  .  .  . 

[New  York,  National  foreign  trade  council,  1918 J    26  p.    8*. 

Advance  sheets. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  fifth  National  foreign  trade  convention,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  April  18,   1918. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

969.  American  medical  association.     Council  on  medical  education.     Re- 

port of  the  fourteenth  annual  conference,  Chicago,  February  4,  1918. 
American  medical  association  bulletin,  18:  101-79,  November  15.  1917. 
(N.  P.  Colwell,  secretary,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  N.  P.  Colwell :  Recent  Improvements  and  further  needs  In  medical 
education,  p.  107-18.  2.  G.  G.  Chambers :  Problems  In  the  administration  of 
entrance  requirements  to  medical  schools,  p.  118-23 ;  Dlscnnrton,  p.  124-30. 
3.  H.  D.  Arnold :  Some  problems  in  medical  education  resulting  from  the  war, 
p.  136-43  ;  Discussion,  p.  143-61.  4.  Final  report  on  education  preliminary  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  p.  175-79. 

970.  National    association    of    dental    faculties.      Proceedings  .  .  .  thirty* 

fourth  annual  meeting,  held  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  October  19-20, 
1917.    94  p.    8'.     (C.  C.  Allen,  secretary,  Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

971.  Aikens,  Charlotte  A.     The  system  of  training  and  the  nurse.    Trained 

nurse,  60 :  261-64,  May  1918. 

Second  article  of  series.  Outlines  a  course  on  psychology  and  psychotherapy 
for  the  senior  nurses. 

972.  Brown,  Philip  X.    Nurses  and  the  war.    Journal  of  the  American  medical 

association,  70:  1438-41,  May  18,  1918. 

Discusses  the  lack  of  reciprocity  and  coordination  among  training  schools; 
educational  opportunities  In  California  hospitals,  etc.  Advocates  cutting  of  the 
training  course  in  hospitals  down  to  four  terms  of  three  months  each. 

973.  Hills,  Herbert  E.    College  women  and  nursing.    Sun-ey,  40 :  94-95,  April 

27.  1918. 

Describes  the  training  camp  for  nnrses  at  Vafisar  college. 

974.  Simpson,  Thomas  H.    The  college  woman  as  nurse.    American  review  of 

reviews,  57 :  527-28,  May  1918. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

975.  Eggleston,  J.  D.    f^rst  aid  to  the  citizen-maker.    Florida  schoolroom,  24 : 

1-3,  10,  May  1918. 

Outlines  a  plan  of  supervision  of  rural  teachers  which  "  helns  to  break  up  the 
isolation  to  wuich  the  teacher  in  the  small  rural  school  is  subjected ;  gives  her  a 
definite  and  interesting  aim,  and  thus  tends  to  hold  her  in  one  place ;  helps  her 
to  prepare  herself  while  teaching,  and  puts  life  into  a  moribund  course  of  study.** 
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976.  Nunn,  T.  Percy.    Tlie  aritlunetlc  of  citizenship.    School  world  (London) 

20 :  10&-12,  April  1918. 

Continued  from  March,  1918,  iMoe  of  School  world.  Discusses  the  theory  of 
loans,  life  insarance,  hanks,  etc 

977.  Schools  and  patriotism.    America,  10 :  149-50,  May  18,  19ia 

Foundations  of  patriotism,  need  of  a  judicious  text-book,  etc. 

978.  Taylor,  Charles  K.    Training  yonng  America.    Outlook,  119 :  107-10,  May 

15,  1918. 

Describes  experimental  camp  for  boys,  to  develop  health,  self-reliance^  and 
initiatiTe.     Training  for  dtlsenship. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  ILUTEECATES. 

979.  Oaus,  John  M.     A  municipal  program  for  educating  immigrants  in  citi- 

zenship.   National  municipal  review,  7 :  237-44,  May  1918. 

Says  that  the  burden  of  the  task  of  educating  Immigrants  must  InTarlably 
fall  upon  the  ^vening  schools.  It  is  a  public  enterprise  and  should  be  flnunced 
from  public  funds,  and  carried  on  as  one  of  the  regular  educational  functions  of 
the  municipality. 

980.  Hamilton,  W.  I.    America-first  campaign  in  Massachusetts.    Journal  of 

the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  5 :  103-5,  April  1918. 

Typical  conditions  among  immigrants  in  Massachusetts  and  the  need  for  even- 
ing schools,  specially  trained  teachers,  etc. 

981.  Lane,  Franklin  K.    What  is  it  to  be  nn  American?    National  geographic 

magazine,  33 :  348-54,  April  1918.    lllus. 
An  address  delivered  before  an  educational  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

RBBDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

982.  Cooley,  E.  Q.    Practical  methods  of  training  the  returned  soldier.    School 

and  home  education,  37 :  205-7,  May  1918. 

An  address  made  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Canadian  club,  March  6,  1917, 
telling  something  of  the  German  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  training 
the  returned  soldier. 

963.  Munroe,  James  Phinney.  The  war*s  crippled;  how  they  may  be  made 
assets  both  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Survey,  40:  179-83,  May 
18,  1918. 

Illustrated  article  on  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  wounded  soldiers. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

984.  Greener,  Oeorgre  C.    Prevocational  training  for  girls  as  conducted  by  the 

North  Bennet  St.  industrial  school,  Boston.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7 : 
189-03,  227-31,  May,  June  1918.    illus. 

985.  Hosangr,  Bertha.  Physical  education  for  Chinese  women.     Chinese  stu- 

dents'  monthly,  13 :  373^1,  May  1918. 

986.  Leake,  Albert  H.     The  vocational  education  of  girls  and  women.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.    xix,  430  p.    illu&    12^ 

Bibliography:  p.  405-20. 

Takes  up  both  education  for  the  home  and  training  for  industry  outside  the 
home.  Under  the  latter  heading  are  comprised,  besides  general  considerations, 
types  of  schools  and  organizations,  evening  schools,  education  for  office  service 
and  salesmanship,  and  vocational  guidance. 

987.  Leland,  Abby  Porter.     Scouting  education  for  girls.    AmerlcaB  school, 

4 :  106-7,  April  1918. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence.  National  education  association, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  1,  1918. 

988.  Van  Xleeck,  Mary.    A  census  of  college  women.    Journal  of  the  Associa- 

tion of  collegiate  alumnae,  11 :  557-91,  May  1918. 

Report  of  an  investigation  for  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae  in  co- 
operation with  eight  colleges  for  women  and  one  co-educational  university. 

Occupations,  earnings,  training  after  coUege,  marriages,  etc.,  of  women  coUege 
graduates. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

989.  Abbott,    Lyman.      Hampton    revisited.      Outlook,    119 :  114-15,    May    15. 

1918. 

One  of  the  series  of  Knoll  papers.  Describes  the  methods  in  vogae  In  Hamilton 
school,  Va.     Discusses  negro  education. 

990.  Haynes,  George  E.     Negroes  move  North.    I.  Tbeir  departure  from  tbe 

South.     Survey,  40 :  115-22,  May  4,  1918. 

First  paper  of  neries.  Presents  reasons  for  Negro  exodus  to  North  and  otlwr 
parts  of  tbe  country.  Cites  laclc  of  educational  advantages  in  the  Soutli  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  migrating. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

991.  Brannick,  Catherine.     Principles  of  case  work  with  the  feeble-minded. 

Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  78 :  60-70, 
May  1918. 

Supervision  and  education  of  the  feebleminded. 

992.  Wallin,  J.   E.   Wallace.     The  pedagogical  status  of  the  feeble-minded 

school  children.    Elementary  school  Journal,  18 :  588-97,  April  1918. 

Paper  read  before  Section  L,  Education,  American  association  for  the  adrance- 
ment  of  science,  December  1917.  In  his  study  the  writer  says  that  he  did  not 
find  any  considerable  number  of  feeble-minded  school  children  who  were  able  to 
do  third  grade  work  successfully,  except  possibly  in  one  or  two  branches. 

993.  Walsh,  Elizabeth  A.     A  study  of  the  speech  defects  of  ninety-one  un- 

graded class  children.    Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  22 :  108-25,  December 
1917. 

Describes  method  of  testing  for  speech  defects,  correction  of  defects,  etc.  Cites 
many  examples. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

994.  Sowers,    J.    I.      Correspondence    school    vs.   evening    school    instruction. 

Teacher*s  journal.  17 :  401-405,  May  1918.     illus. 

Results  and  findings  of  a  special  survey  made  some  years  ago  of  the  work  of 
the  correspondence  schools  in  the  Twin-Cities.  Shows  that  while  good  is  done 
in  some  cases,  yet  the  correspondence  school  can  never  take  the  place  of  tbe 
living  teacher  in  the  cinss  room. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

995.  Legler,  Henry  E.     Library  Ideals ;  compiled  and  edited  by  his  son,  Henry 

^L  Legler.    Chicago,  London,  The  Open  court  publishing  company,  1918. 
X,  78  p.     front,  (port.)     8^ 

Contents. — Preface. — The  problem  of  the  cities. — Certain  phases  of  library  ex- 
tension.— Next  stops. — The  world  of  print  and  the  world's  work. — Library  work 
with  children. — Traveling  libraries. — Administration  of  library  funds. 

996.  Williams,  Sherman.    The  relation  of  reading  to  life.    Journal  of  the  New 

York  state  teachers'  association,  5 :  88-93,  April  1918. 

What  is  being  done  and  what  might  be  done  in  our  elementary  schools  to  train 
children  to  learn  to  read  that  which  is  worth  while. 
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997.  Agricultural  instruction  In  the  high  schools  of  six  eastern  states ;  by  C.  H. 

Lane.    Washington,  1918.    73  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  3) 

998.  The  conifers  of  the  northern  Rockies;  by  J.  E.  Klrkwood.    Washington, 

1918.    61  p.    illus.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  23) 

999.  Directory  of  universities  and  colleges.    Washington,  1918.    17  p.     (Reprint 

from  Educational  directory,  1917-18 ;  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  education, 
1917,  no.  43) 

1000.  Directory  of  vocational  education.  Washington,  1918.  11  p.  (Reprint 
from  Educational  directory,  1917-18 ;  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  education, 
1917,  no.  43) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  Z>.  C,  July  16^  1918. 
Sir:  Probably  the  chief  advantage  which  a  democracy  has  over 
other  forms  of  govermnent  and  society  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  con- 
stitutes within  itself  a  great  school,  stimulating  its  citizens  to  the 
acquirement  of  information  about  public  affairs  and  training  them 
in  intelligent  thinking  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest.  In  this 
school  the  public  press  is  to  a  very  large  extent  both  textbook  and 
teacher.  As  a  democracy  advances  toward  its  ideals  the  truth  of 
these  principles  is  increasingly  apparent.  As  the  public  interests 
which  depend  on  the  public  press  for  presentation  and  as  a  channel 
of  discussion  become  more  numerous  and  complex  the  art  of  making 
the  newspaper  becomes  more  difficult  and  exacting  and  the  need  for 
systematic  instruction  in  it  becomes  greater  and  more  apparent. 
It  is  out  of  the  feeling  of  this  need  that  the  schools  of  journalism 
and  the  less  pretentious  courses  of  instruction  in  journalism  have 
grown  up  in  many  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  and  have 
become  so  numerous  as  to  justify  the  publication  of  the  accompany- 
ing manuscript,  "Instruction  in  Journalism  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education,"  which  has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by 
James  Melvin  Lee,  director  of  the  department  of  journalism,  New 
York  University. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommiasioTier. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  JOURNALISM  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


The  reconstruction  period  of  American  history  saw  the  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  to  add 
technical  instruction  in  journalism  to  the  curriculum.  Strangely 
enough,  the  attempt  was  made  in  the  South,  at  what  was  then  known 
as  Washington  College,  but  what  is  to-day  Washington  and  Lee. 
University.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  been  made  president  of  this 
college,  and  was  seeking  to  train  the  youth  of  the  South,  not  in  the 
ways  of  war  but  in  those  of  peace.  Convinced  that  the  press  could 
aid  greatly  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  then  confronting  the 
South,  he  sent'  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Washington  College  the 
following  recommendation  on  March  30,  1869 : 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your  consideration  several  propositions  from  the 
faculty  which  would  not  have  been  presented  until  your  regular  meeting  in 
June  but  for  the  fact  that,  should  they  receive  your  approbation,  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  catalogue  of  the  present  session,  now  preparing  for  publication, 
wlU  be  made. 

The  proposition  recommending  the  institution  of  50  scholarships  for  young 
men  proposing  to  make  printing  or  Journalism  their  profession    *    *    *, 

I  will  only  add  that  all  the  foregoing  subjects  have  been  maturely  considered 
by  the  faculty  and  have  received  their  unanimous  assent 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  R.  E.  Lee, 

Pres,  W.  O. 

The  board  of  trustees,  upon  the  receipt  of  President  Lee's  letter, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  already  passed  by  the  faculty  of 
Washington  College: 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trustees  be  requested  to  authorize  the  faculty  to 

appoint  to  scholarships,  to  be  called scholarships,  not 

exceeding  50  in  number,  young  men  intending  to  make  practical  printing  and 
journalism  their  business  in  life,  such  scholarships  to  be  free  from  tuition  and 
college  fees  on  condition  that,  when  required  by  the  faculty,  they  shaU  perform 
such  disciplinary  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  in  a  printing  office  or  in  other 
positions  in  the  line  of  their  professions  for  .i  time  equal  to  one  hour  in  each 

working  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  boura  of  trustees  be  requested.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  provision  into  effect,  to  make  such  arrangements  for  or  with  c  print- 
ing ofllce  as  may  afford  practical  instruction  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  com- 
pensate employment  in  their  business  to  such  young  men. 
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8  I27STBUCTIOH  IN   JOUBNAUSM. 

At  the  Jane  meeting  of  the  board  the  faculty  reported,  on  press 
scholarships,  that  ^  a  limited  nomber  of  boys  can  receive  instruction 
in  the  printing  office  of  Messrs.  Lafferty  &  Co.,  in  this  town,  for  the 
present,  without  charge  or  cost  to  the  college."  'Notices  about  such 
instruction  in  journalism  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  Washington 
College  until  1878. 

Two  points  in  this — the  first  announcement  of  any  ^  school  of  jour- 
nalism," deserve  special  attention:  First,  practical  instruction  was 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom;  second,  the  use  of  the 
preposition  ^'  for,"  in  ^^  to  make  such  arrangements  for  or  with  a 
printing  office  as  may  afford  practical  instruction,"  shows  clearly 
that  Gen.  Lee  had  a  vision  of  a  printing  plant  that  might,  at  a 
later  date,  be  installed  at  Washington  College. 

The  suggestion  that  technical  instruction  in  journalism  be  pro- 
vided at  Washington  College  was  not  welcomed  by  the  fourth  estate 
of  the  time.  Frederic  Hudson,  the  managing  director  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  when  asked,  "  Have  you  heard  of  the  proposed  train- 
ing school  for  journalists  ?  "  promptly  replied,  "  Only  casually,  in 
connection  with  Gen.  Lee's  college,  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  could 
be  made  very  serviceable.  Who  are  to  be  the  teachers?  The  only 
place  where  one  can  learn  to  be  a  journalist  is  in  a  great  newspaper 
office."  E.  L.  Godkin,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  character- 
ized ^^  the  establishing  of  a  special  chair  or  the  opening  of  a  special 
class  of  journalism  in  colleges  "  as  an  absurdity.  William  Hyde, 
editor  of  the  Missouri  Republican,  when  asked  "  Is  a  school  of  jour- 
nalism possible?  "  replied,  "  For  any  practical  good;  no."  The  idea 
was  too  progressive  for  the  time,  when  the  only  way  to  learn  law  then 
was  to  help  an  old  lawyer  draw  up  papers  after  the  student  had 
swept  out  the  office  in  the  morning;  the  only  way  to  study  medicine 
was  to  help  a  doctor  of  the  old  school  to  mix  his  pills  and  powders 
after  the  student  had  cleaned  the  horse  and  washed  the  buggy. 
Therefore,  the  only  way  to  study  journalism  was  to  help  a  printer 
wash  the  type  after  the  student  had  dumped  the  editor's  wastebasket 
But  Gen.  Lee  had  a  vision,  and  he  tried  to  make  his  dream  come 
true. 

At  the  time,  the  only  great  editor,  who  favored  a  school  of  jour- 
nalism, was  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  ventured 
the  prophecy  that  "we  shall  see  the  time  when  the  strictly  profes- 
sional education  of  journalists  will  be  far  better  than  it  is  now." 
He  advocated  a  school  because  its  training  would  tend  to  develop  "  a 
professional  esprit  de  corps  that  will  discourage  the  habit  of  per- 
petual personal  attacks  upon  individual  editors  rather  than  upon 
the  newspapers  they  conduct  and  the  principles  they  advocate."  In 
the  early  seventies  he  delivered,  at  the  New  York  University,  a 
lecture  on  Schools  of  Journalism,  in  which  he  outlined  a  plan  for 
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such  instruction.  Clearly  and  succinctly  did  he  state  just  what  such 
a  special  department  in  a  university  might  hope  to  accomplish.  Mr. 
Eeid  said: 

West  Point  can  not  make  a  soldier,  and  New  York  University  can  not  give 
us  an  assurance  of  an  editor.  But  West  Point  can  give  tlie  training,  tlie  dis- 
cipline, and  the  special  knowledge  without  which  the  bom  soldier  would  And 
his  best  efforts  crippled,  and  with  which  men,  not  bom  to  military  greatness, 
may  still  do  valuable  service.  This  university  may  yet  do  as  much  for  the 
embryo  Bryants,  Greeleys,  Woods,  Raymonds,  RitchSes,  and  Hales,  who  are  to 
transform  American  Journalism  into  a  profession,  and  emulate  the  laurels  of 
these  earlier  leaders,  with  larger  opportunities  on  a  wider  stage  to  more 
beneficent  ends. 

While  these  words  were  spoken  of  the  proposed  training  at  New 
York  University,  they  are  equally  applicable  to-day  to  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  now  offering  courses  in  journalism. 

Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell,  was  another  university  president 
who  wanted  instruction  in  journalism  added  to  the  curriculum.  On 
May  29, 1876,  he  wrote  to  a  New  York  journalist : 

I  have  long  wished  to  establish  general  and  special  courses  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  with  reference  to  those  contemplating  Journalism  as  their 
profession  in  life. 

Outlining  the  tentative  plans  at  Cornell,  he  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  features  was  to  be — 

practical  instruction,  but  on  the  usual  basis  of  laboratory  practice  in  courses 
of  scientific  instruction  in  the  university  printing  office,  so  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dents the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  tlie  practical  details  of  printing  and  the 
ability  to  take  charge  of  any  ordinary  newspaper  establishment  at  the  outset. 

He  proposed  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  a 
special  certificate  to  be  known  as  "  Certificate  in  Journalism."  Un- 
fortunately, circumstances  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  pro- 
gram in  detail.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  record,  mention  should  be  made 
of  this  attempt  at  Cornell  to  offer  courses  in  journalism,  for  some 
work  was  actually  done  by  way  of  special  lectures. 

FAVORABLE   OPINIONS. 

_  _  m 

In  1888  Eugene  M.  Camp,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  collected  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  leading  editors  and 
publishers  on  technical  instruction  in  journalism.  Most  of  the 
editors  interviewed  saw  no  reason  why  journalism  should  not  follow 
in  the  steps  of  law  and  medicine.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  pointed  out  that,  "while  in  law  and  in  medi- 
cine there  may  be  a  substitute  for  this  form  of  instruction,  there  is 
none  in  journalism."  He  emphasized  also  that  the  "direction  and 
suggestion  which  will  serve  to  guide  the  beginner  and  introduce  him 
to  journalism  as  a  profession  rather  than  a  daily  task  must  come 
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frorn  oral  irkstmction.^    Such  onl  insnuctiiML.  pforided  that  it  be 
/ror/i  a  journalist  of  ability  and  experience,  would,  in  the  opinicMi  of 
George  Williairi  Curtis,  of  Harper's  Weekly.  ^  be  quite  as  serviceable 
to  the  tyro  in  journalism  as  the  lectures  of  the  professor  of  law  or 
r/ie^Jicine  to  tlie  young  student."    William  Penn  Nixon*  of  the  Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean*  knew  ^  no  reasm  why  a  young  journalist  shcMiId 
not  he  as  much  improTed  by  proper  training  as  the  embryo  lawyer 
or  d^x.lor.  if  the  teacher  sent  ^  his  pupils  right  oat  to  practical  work 
under  his  e^'e."    CoL  A-  K.  McClure  strongly  favored  such  special 
e<ltjcation«     The  opinion  of  Heniy  Watterson.  of  the  LoaisFille 
Courier 'Journal,  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  echo  of  that  of  White- 
law  Beid:  ^Such  a  school  would  no  more  make  a  journalist  than 
West  Point  makes  a  soldier.    But  it  would  lay  the  needful  founda- 
tions.^ 

Tliese  opinions  show  a  most  wonderful  change  in  the  attitude  of 
editors  toward  a  special  department  in  a  university  for  instruction 
in  journalism,  for  not  quite  a  score  of  years  had  elapsed  since  Gen. 
I>ee  laid  his  proposition  before  the  board  of  trustees  of  Washington 
College.  Xo  more  striking  change  in  editorial  opinion  may  be  found 
in  the  history  of  American  journalism. 

In  presenting  these  interviews,  along  with  others,  to  the  alumni 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Camp  quoted  still  further  from  the  letter  of  Henry 
Watterson,  "No  better  site  for  such  a  department  of  a  university 
can  be  found  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  as  an  introduction  to 
his  plea  for  the  establishment  of  journalism  courses  at  his  alma 
mater. 

A  BEGINNING  IN  REAL  TECHNICAL  INSTHUCTION. 

To  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  belongs  the  honor  of  doing  the 
first  real  work  in  technical  instruction  as  that  term  is  now  under- 
stood. The  courses  were  given  by  Joseph  French  Johnson,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Prof.  Johnson  insisted  that  his  work  be 
known  as  "  courses  in  journalism  "  and  not  as  a  "  school  of  journal- 
ism." His  idea  was  that  a  university  should  not  profess  to  equip 
men  fully  for  newspaper  work,  but  merely  to  give  them  a  certain 
training  which  would  be  useful  in  newspaper  offices.  He  felt  that, 
while  the  institution  that  would  deserve  to  be  called  a  school  of 
journalism  was  both  possible  and  desirable,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  then  ready  to  create  such  a  school  and  the  public 
was  not  ripe  for  it.    His  work  consisted  of  the  following  courses : 

Newttpaper  practice, — ^Thls  was  really  a  oourse  in  news  writing,  where  stu- 
dents were  given  various  assignments  to  report  university  functions,  ball  games, 
etc.  In  this  connection  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  utilized  In  many  minor 
ways  at  a  news  laboratory.  The  course  also  included  a  certain  amount  of 
copy  reading  and  editorial  revision. 
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Current  topics. — ^Thls  course,  as  Its  name  implies,  was  a  study  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Frequently  various  members  of  the  university  faculty  were 
called  in  to  discuss  questions  which  naturally  belonged  to  their  departments. 
Students  were  required  to  prepare  special  articles  on  men  and  matters  of 
moment  and  occasionally  to  write  editorials  on  topics  relating  to  current 
events. 

History  of  journalism, — In  this  course  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
newspai)er  was  taken  up  in  detail  by  special  lectures  by  the  instructor.  It  was 
a  one-semester  course. 

Art  of  newspaper  making. — ^This  course  was  devoted  more  to  the  mechanical 
side,  with  a  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  various  editors,  subeditors,  re- 
porters, etc.  During  the  semester  in  which  this  class  met  trips  were  taken  to 
the  plants  of  several  Philadelphia  papers.  The  instructor  did  not  regard  this 
course  as  particularly  important  or  valuable,  but  deemed  it  necessary  in  order 
that  students  should  get  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  inside  workings  of  a 
newspaper  office — the  business  office  as  well  as  the  editorial. 

These  courses,  begun  by  Prof.  Johnson  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1893,  were  conducted  until  1901,  when  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  New  York  University. 

INFORMAL  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Before  Prof.  Johnson  left  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the 
University  of  Michigan  had  made  a  beginning  in  the  matter  of 
journalism  instruction  under  the  direction  of  its  university  editor. 
At  the  start  there  were  no  separate  courses  similar  to  those  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  university  editor  simply  gave 
assignments  to  students  who  had  matriculated  for  the  work.  For  the 
most  part  these  assignments  deall  with  the  news  of  the  university 
and  the  items  were  later  printed  in  the  local  university  newspaper. 
Special  instruction  was  given  in  such  matters  as  proof  reading,  edi- 
torial revision  of  copy,  etc.  Other  practical  experience  was  secured 
on  the  University  News  Letter,  which  was  mailed  to  Michigan  editors 
and  gave  the  news  of  the  State  university.  Some  of  the  students 
secured  additional  practice  by  corresponding  for  metropolitan  dailies. 
Later  Prof.  Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  the  department  of  rhetoric,  took 
up  the  work  with  marked  success.  Prof.  Scott  is  now  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism. 

MISSOURI  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

In  1896  the  Missouri  Press  Association  urged  the  teaching  of  jour- 
nalism in  the  State  university.  It  was  unable  to  secure  favorable 
action  until  1908  when  a  school  of  journalism,  the  first  in  an  academic 
sense  in  the  use  of  that  term,  was  established  at  the  State  university. 
Its  first  dean,  Walter  Williams,  in  an  address  before  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  in  May,  1909,  presented  the  results 
of  the  year  as  follows: 

Courses  are  given  in  history  and  principles  of  journalism,  ethics  of  journalism, 
newspaper  administration,  news  gathering,  reporting,  editorial  writing,  corre- 
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•I^r^^rcot,  r.^-^-^a^«r  riri-^rsrifct^afc.  tbe  law  of  libel.  UlimratHe  art, 
UTf:  y,\rz^.-*zz^  ^ui  crf^Tr-^si^-er  T.'^r.rj^,  whi*ih  iodwles  an  braiki:!iies  Off 
l<il^:r  TTOTi-  0-:ir*#^  atre  z:v.:t  in  hJ>t»>ry.  Ec^.i::^h.  socio^jgy,  ecocininics,  politi- 
'■st-  *r'>:x^.  ?..Trn:i.>^r-t-  7--7'  r.«  •.•.cy.  i^'L/.eall  knowk^ise  is  helpful  to  the  joor- 
cii..>T,  tr-1'  TtL.Ji  "rj*-<  TiilL:*  f-^  tie  nj»:(6t  eff«tiTe  ieaderstilp  in  his  profesBloa 

Trje  O'^-r.'^-'lve  f.rarin*  of  tte  illssfjiiri  UniTersity  school  of  JoumaliSB  is 
U^r  Ur^lTersi*?  ^I.-.-^^'iriAii,  wLlcii  affords  a  laboratory  coarse  in  actual  newv- 
j.*5ji*'r-B[:^k:::;z,  Upt-n  tLis  scjii:  b::t  weli-*'i^laiiced  afteroooo  daily  newspaper 
2lA  t\^  work  o:h*rr  tLsn  n:«chani.:al  is  *i«:»De  by  the  stndeots  of  the  school,  under 
ih**  rjjr*?frT;on  of  the  fa^-rriiT.  TbTS  is  ai«p!ied  to  training  for  Journalism  modem 
iftfrrlif/tift  of  e^l'i'ti'i'.n.  As  tbe  b->«pital  give?  bedside  iEkstmotion  in  training 
ph7.«>:mDs.  tbe  (iractioe  court  in  training  lawyers,  and  tlie  practice  achocri  in 
traifiirig  tea'^rhen*.  so  this  new<p«aper  is  used  for  the  training  of  msikos  of  news^- 
yfi\ltnr%.  Tbat  it  is  not  a  mo«iei  newfspaper  is  numifest.  It  is  entirely  the  work 
€/f  frf-^hnj«i  jonrL-'iii. •*!.«.  of  cub  reporters.  If  they  could  in  their  first  year  make 
a  m<^>4lel  newTif/aper,  tbe  school  would  have  succeeded  even  beyond  the  most 
%iiU'jni\n«t  hopes- 

The  fir\ir<ti  in  j^^^irnalisra  ctjvers  four  years.  It  leads  to  one  nndergradnate 
dejfree,  bachelor  of  science  in  journalism.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  awarding 
of  thlH  th-irree  makes)  a  joumali>t  any  more  than  the  conferring  of  a  diploma 
makes  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  an  engineer.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  pursues  faithfully  the  courses  of  instruction  given  at  the 
University  of  Miss/^uri  will,  at  tbe  end  of  four  years,  be  better  equipped  for  high 
service  than  tbe  one  who  has  not  had  such  training. 

COUBSES  rx  OTHEB  INSnTCTIONS. 

At  the  same  time,  other  institutions  were  adding  journalism  sub- 
jects to  the  curriculum  and  organizing  special  departments  for 
such  instruction.  On  the  Pacific  coast.  Merle  Thorpe  had  organ- 
ized the  department  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Washington 
and  had  emphasized  the  State-service  work  which  a  school  or  de- 
partment could  render  the  State  press.  For  some  reason  the  move- 
ment had  spread  more  rapidly  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  which 
clung  to  more  conservative  policies  about  new  subjects  in  the  cur- 
riculum. In  the  West,  especially  among  such  State  institutions 
as  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Indiana,  etc.,  the  universities  were  more  will- 
ing to  make  the  experiment.  The  remarkable  growth  of  this  technical 
instruction  in  journalism  was  due  in  some  part  to  the  oflFer  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  early  in  the  present  century  "to  found  and  per- 
manently to  endow  a  college  of  journalism  in  Columbia  University," 
but  more  especially  to  his  able  discussion  of  the  training  necessary 
for  a  journalist  as  printed  in  an  essay  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view. Over  a  decade  passed  before  Columbia  provided  such  in- 
struction on  the  Pulitzer  foundation,  but  during  that  period  other 
collegiate  institutions  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  including  its  nearest 
neighbor.  New  York  University,  began  to  offer  technical  work  in 
the  subject 
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COURSE  PROPOSED  BY  DR.  ELIOT. 

Before  the  publication  of  Pulitzer's  essay  on  "  The  College  of  Jour- 
nalism "  in  May,  1904,  Charles  William  Eliot,  then  president  of 
Harvard  University,  had  prepared  the  following  list  of  "subjects 
appropriate  to  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  profession  of  jour- 
nalism " : 

Newspaper  administration. — The  organization  of  a  newspaper  office,  func- 
tions of  the  publisher,  circulation  department,  advertising  department,  editorial 
and  "  reportorial "  departments,  the  financing  of  a  newspaper ;  local,  out-of- 
town  and  foreign-news  service;  editorial,  literary,  financial,  sporting,  and 
other  departments. 

Newspaper  manufacture. — Printing  presses,  inks,  paper,  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping  processes,  type  composition,  typesetting  and  type-casting  ma- 
chines, processes  for  reproducing  illustrations,  folding,  binding,  and  mailing 
devices. 

The  law  of  journalism. — Copyright,  libel,  including  civil,  criminal,  and  sedi- 
tions libel,  rights  and  duties  of  the  press  in  reporting  judicial  proceedings,  lia- 
bilities of  publisher,  editor,  reporter,  and  contributor. 

Ethics  of  journalism. — Proper  sense  of  riesponsibility  to  the  public  on  the  part 
of  newspaper  writers;  to  what  extent  should  the  opinions  of  the  editor  or 
owner  of  a  newspaper  affect  its  presentation  of  news?  Relations  of  publisher, 
editor,  and  reporters  as  regards  freedom  of  opinion. 

History  of  joumaJism, — Freedom  of  the  press,  etc. 

The  Uterary  form  of  newspapers. — Approved  usages  in  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, abbreviations,  typography,  etc. 

Reenforcement  of  existing  departments  of  instruction  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  Journalism:  In  English,  reporting  of  news,  news-letters,  reviews, 
paragraph  writing,  editorial  writing;  in  history,  emphasis  on  contemporary 
history,  government,  and  geography;  in  political  science,  emphasis  on  con- 
temporary economic  problems  and  financial  administration. 

In  commenting  upon  this  outline,  Mr.  Pulitzer  said  in  the  magazine 
article  already  mentioned : 

In  the  proposed  course  of  study,  drawn  up  with  admirable  quickness  by 
President  Eliot  and  widely  discussed  as  if  it  had  been  definitely  adopted.  Dr. 
Eliot  included  instruction  in  the  business  administration  of  a  newspaper.  He 
mentioned  specifically  circulation,  advertising,  manufacture,  and  finance. 

My  own  ideas  upon  many  parts  of  the  course  of  study  are  still  uncertain,  but 
upon  this  one  point  they  are  very  decided.  I  am  sure  that,  if  my  wishes  are  to 
be  considered,  business  instruction  of  any  sort  should  not,  would  not,  and  must 
not  form  any  part  of  the  work  of  the  college  of  Journalism. 

The  course  outlined  was  made  in  a  private  letter  of  President  Eliot,  and  was 
stated  when  published  to  be  merely  tentative.  In  spite  of  this  explanation, 
many  newspapers  based  their  comment  and  criticism  upon  it  as  an  accepted  fact. 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  extraordinary  genius  and  character  of 
the  president  of  Harvard,  but  nothing  was  further  from  my  mind — nothing,  in 
fact,  is  more  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  my  intentions  or  repugnant 
to  my  feelings — than  to  include  any  of  the  business  or  commercial  elements 
of  a  newspaper  in  what  is  to  be  taught  in  this  department  of  Columbia  College. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  desire  to  keep  the  profession  of  journal- 
ism quite  separate  from  the  business  of  journalism,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
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dei*stand  his  position  taken  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Most  in- 
stitutions, however,  have  not  had  the  necessary  endowment  to  make 
this  distinction,  and  for  practical  reasons  have  offered  courses  similar 
to  those  outlined  by  ex-President  Eliot.  In  the  matter  of  academic 
qualifications  necessary  for  matriculation  in  journalism  courses,  both 
Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Eliot  agreed.  In  a  letter  of  the  latter,  written 
on  May  5,  1903,  conditions  were  thus  outlined : 

I  did  not  intend  to  indicate  in  my  former  letter  that  the  instmctlon  for 
Intending  JoumaUsts  shonld  be  postgraduate  Instruction.  On  the  contrary,  I 
supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  this  instruction  would  be  received  by  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.,  but  that  it  might  be  continued  in  our 
graduate  school.  Let  me  point  out  also  that  this  instruction  might  be  made 
perfectly  accessible  to  what  we  call  **  speelal  students,"  who  are  not  candidates 
for  degrees  at  all.  It  often  turns  out  that  these  special  students  ultimately 
obtain  a  degree,  but  they  are  free  to  enter  the  university  without  being  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  at  aU.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  at  Harvard 
in  admitting  to  the  instruction  in  journalism  students  who  had  taken  no  pre- 
vious college  or  scientific  school  course. 

At  most  institutions  offering  technical  instruction  in  journalism, 
some  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  students  imable  to  meet 
the  full  academic  requirements  but  prepared  to  take  courses  to  advan- 
tage. Frequently  such  work  is  extramural  in  character.  The  State 
universities  in  the  West  often  offer  short-term  courses  for  the  benefit 
of  State  editors.  At  several  of  these  institutions  what  is  known  as 
a  '^newspaper  week"  has  become  an  established  feature.  On  these 
occasions  editors  from  all  over  the  State  gather  at  the  university  for 
an  intelligent  discussion  of  various  problems  connected  with  the 
editing  and  making  of  a  newspaper  and  hear  distinguished  journal- 
ists outline  the  duties  of  the  editor,  not  only  to  his  community,  but 
also  to  the  country  at  large.  Such  gatherings  are  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  meetings  of  the  official  associations  where  only  business 
problems  are  considered.  Newspaper  conferences  held  at  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  Universities  have  attracted  much  attention 
and  promoted  a  more  intelligent  discussion  on  the  part  of  newspaper 
critics  toward  certain  weaknesses  of  modem  journalism.  Correspond- 
ence courses  in  journalism  have  been  offered  by  a  few  State  universi- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  local  editors  and  others  interested  in  the  subject 

Some  of  the  by-products  of  this  technical  instruction  in  journalism 
may  be  noticed  in  passing.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  has 
been  the  preparation  by  professors  of  journalism  of  a  series  of  text- 
books on  various  phases  of  newspaper  work.  Textbooks  have  been 
published  by  Profs.  Bleyer  and  Hyde,  of  Wisconsin ;  Profs.  Martin, 
Boss,  and  Williams,  of  Missouri;  Prof.  Harrington,  of  Illinois; 
Prof.  Thorpe,  of  Kansas;  Prof.  Spencer,  of  Lawrence  College; 
Profa.  Cunliffe  and  Lomer,  of  the  Pulitzer  School,  etc  The  present 
writer  has  just  published  his  History  of  American  Journalism,  in 
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which  the  growth  and  development  of  the  American  newspaper  is 
traced  for  the  first  time  from  its  beginnings  in  1704  down  to  the 
present  time.  Several  of  the  schools  have  done  excellent  work  in 
publishing  practical  and  helpful  bulletins  dealing  with  newspaper 
problems.  The  University  of  Missouri,  for  example,  has  issued 
"Missouri  Laws  Affecting  Newspapers,"  "Retail  Advertising  and 
the  Newspaper,''  "The  News  and  Country  Papers,"  "Newspaper 
Correspondence,"  "Building  a  Circulation."  The  University  of 
Washington,  through  its  extension  division,  has  published  similar 
pamphlets  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Making  of  a  Newspaper,"  "  The 
Better  Newspaper,"  "  Newspaper  Production,"  etc. 

Technical  courses  in  journalism  vary  from  the  single  class  in  news 
writing  at  many  of  the  smaller  institutions  to  a  well  rounded-out 
curriculum  of  several  courses  in  the  larger  universities.  At  the  latter 
will  be  found  courses  in  such  subjects  as  news  writing,  newspaper 
editing,  newspaper  making,  newspaper  advertising,  current  political 
topics,  editorial  writing,  special-feature  and  magazine  writing,  short- 
story  writing,  history  and  principles  of  journalism,  etc.  This  list 
of  technical  courses  is  typical  of  such  institutions  as  Wisconsin,  for 
example.  Many  of  the  State  universities  have  technical  courses  in 
agricultural  journalism  and  in  the  country  weekly.  At  New  York 
University  special  attention  is  paid  to  courses  dealing  with  the 
editing  and  making  of  magazines,  industrial  papers,  etc.  Practically 
every  institution  has  had  to  add  special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  field  in  which  it  was  located. 

Lest  the  pedantic  critic  think  that  technical  instruction  has  been 
overemphasized,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  courses  in  economics, 
finance,  law,  literature,  politics,  sociology,  etc,  have  not  been  neg- 
lected in  the  curricula  of  schools  of  journalism.  Truer  to  its  trust,  the 
school  of  journalism  has  had  in  mind  the  training  of  the  students,  not 
so  much  for  the  position  to  be  filled  immediately  upon  graduation  as 
for  that  which  the  graduate  should  hold  in  years  to  come.  The  school 
of  journalism  has  realized  more  and  more  that  it  will  fail  in  its  mis- 
sion unless  it  gives  its  students  a  cultural  background  based  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  regular  academic  course.  A  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  such  instruction  in  cultural  subjects  has  led  several  in- 
stitutions to  require  two  years  of  purely  academic  work  before 
allowing  students  to  matriculate  for  the  technical  instruction  in 
journalism. 

iNSTrrunoNB  oftbring  work  in  journalism. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  indebted  to  Carl  H.  Getz,  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  for  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  universities  and  colleges  offering  work  of  some  charac- 
ter in  journalism: 
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STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Maine,  Montana, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

STATE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Delaware  College,  Fort  Hays  (Kansas)  Normal 
School,  Georgia  Technical  School  of  Commerce,  Indiana  State  Normal  SdiOQl« 
Iowa  State  College,  Kansas  State  Agrlcultral  College,  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Missouri  State  Normal  College^ 
Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Purdue  Unl- 
versity,  South  Dakota  State  College,  Wisconsin  State  Normal  SchooL 

ENDOWED  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVEBSITIES. 

Austin  College,  Beaver  College,  Beloit  College,  Billings  Polytechnic  Instttute^ 
Boston  University,  Bucknell  College,  Buena  Vista  College,  Carleton  Coileget 
Colby  College,  College  of  Emporia,  Columbia  University,  De  Pauw  University, 
Emmanuel  Missionary  College,  Goucher  College,  Howard  College,  Kansas  City 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Knox  College,  Lawrence  College,  Lehigh  University, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Marietta  College,  Marquette  University. 
McKendree  College,  Miami  University,  Morningside  College,  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege, Municipal  University  of  Akron,  New  York  University,  Pomona  College^ 
Ripon  College,  St.  Xavier  College,  Toledo  University,  Trinity  College,  Tnlane 
University,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Denver,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  University  of  Southern  California,  Vassar 
College,  Western  Reserve  University. 
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Aaron,  Marcus,  80,  202  (8). 

Abbott,  Annette,  132. 

Abbott,  Edith,  336. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  1207,  2013,  2088. 

Abrams,  A.  W.,  761  (2). 

ACADEMIC  DEGRBES.  fiee  DEGREES,  aca- 
demic. 

Academic  raBEDOM,  204  (0),  1074,  1004, 
1576,  1578,  1787,  1780,  2008,  2016. 

ACADEMIC  TENURE.     See  TEACHERS,  tenure. 

Academies,  780. 

Accidents,  prevention,  405   (4)    (5),  612. 

Accountancy,  201  (21). 

Acher,  Rudolph,  1677  (14). 

Ackerman,  Alberta,  180. 

Adams,  John,  1352. 

Adams,  Mary  S.,  564  (8). 

Adee,  I.  N.,  307   (4). 

Adler,  Waldo,  328. 

Administration,  school,  111-121,  201 
(0)-(14),  303-306,  484-400,  676-680, 
760  (6),  762  (7).  860-868,  033  (2), 
035  (0),  038  (7),  (25),  (27),  1114- 
1124,  1383-1301,  1461,  1587-1501,  1760, 
1807  (2),  1816-1820,  2080-2038;  uni- 
versity and  college,  201  (4),  205  (16), 
200,  300,  1100,  1578,  2018. 

Adolescents,  33,  221,  600,  841,  1307. 

Adult  education,  751,  1006. 

Advertising,  college,  1584 ;  teaching,  201 
(20),  1764. 

Ae&onautic  education,  1620. 

Aeroplanes,  1466,  1620. 

iBsTHETics,  241,  1757,  1080. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  1681. 

Agricultural  colleges.  See  Land-grant 
colleges. 

Agricultural  education,  163,  100  (14), 
354-855,  306  (18),  511  (10),  525-526, 
717-722,  808-002,  037  (12),  040  (12), 
1206-1210,  1365,  1424-1425,  1807  (4), 
1850,  2060,  2102;  high  schools,  306  (10), 
456  (II),  718,  722,  801  (2)  ;  Ireland, 
387 ;  Russia,  758. 

Agricultural  extension,  1275  (5). 

Ahern,  J.  F.,  306  (12). 

Ainger,  A.  C,  565. 

Akeley,  L.  B.,  71  (3).  168. 

Alabama,  education,  1  (5)-(0)  :  illiteracy, 
1   (5),  205. 


Alabama  educational  association,  1,  020. 

Alabama  illiteracy  commission,  205. 

Alan,  J.  S.,  030  (1). 

Alaska,  school  service,  100  (20),  801, 
1805. 

Alderman,  E.  A.,  1402  (3),  1782. 

Alderman,  L.  R.,  728  (6),  038  (10). 

Alexander,  Carter,  35,  1070,  1114. 

Alexander,  G.  M.,  300  (8). 

Alexander,  H.  B.,  241. 

Aley,  R.  J.,  220,  1205,  1670  (14),  1860  (0). 

Algebra  (teaching),  1531,  1751;  high 
schools,  277  (15). 

Algebra,   tests,   237,   277    (16),   418    (8)^ 

.     421,  702,  1670  (20). 

Aliens.     See  Immigrants. 

All-year  schools,  1816. 

Allan,  H.  A.,  2046. 

Allegretti,  Gilda  C,  260. 

Allen,  C.  R.,  1184  (15). 

Allen,  C.  8.,  07. 

Allen,  Carrie  B.,  428. 

Allen,  Bdna,  801  (13). 

Allen,  Ezra,  284. 

Allen,  I.  M.,  1125. 

Allen,  J.  E.,  40,  420,  1676  (13). 

Allen,  J.  S.,  1308. 

Allen,  W.  H.,  1783,  1706,  2077. 

Allison,  Elisabeth  W.,  131   (8). 

Alsace,  education,  261. 

Alsberg,  Elsa,  761   (11). 

Alt,  H.  L.,  313.  684. 

Alt,  Biater  Mary  Rosalia,  041. 

Altschul,  Charles,  1732. 

American  association  for  study  and  pre- 
vention of  infant  mortality,  030. 

American  association  of  farmer's  institute 
workers,  1206. 

American  association  of  public  employment 
offices,  1428. 

American  association  of  university  pro- 
fessors, 1004-1005,  2003. 

American  bar  association,  2072. 

American  home  economics  association,  356r 
1641. 

American  library  association,  1265,  1664. 

American  medical  association.  Council  on 
health  and  public  instruction,  007 ;  coun- 
cil on  medical  education,  008. 

American  physical  education  association,. 
1840. 

American  revolution,  teaching,  17.'i2. 
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Berkey,  J.  M.,  728  (3),  912. 
Berkowitz.  J.  H.,  884. 
Bernhard,  L.  I..  1230  (9). 
Berry.  C.  S.,  16  (3). 
Berry,  G.   L.,  496    (16).  761    (16). 
Besson.  Paul.  60. 
Bestor,  A.  E..  1268. 
Betts.  G.  B.,  1669  (6). 
Bevan.  A.  D..  908  (3). 
Beyerldge.  A.  J..  938  (2). 
Bevler,  Isabel.  166. 
Beyier.  Louis,  1797. 
Beye.  Elizabeth.  682   (4). 
Beygrau.  P.  R..  201  (16). 
Bezard,  J.,  1916  (6). 

BiBLB   IN    SCHOOLS,   707. 

BiBLB    8TDDT,   1    (7),    1669    (22)  ;   college, 

890.  1620.  1623 ;  high  school.  843 ;  public 

schools.    1183;    school    credit    for.    600, 

1671   (2). 
B;blioobaphxc  tbaining,  562  (6). 
BiBLiooRAPHT^  legal,  1428. 
Bickler,  Mary  H.,  1667. 
Biedenbach.  C.  L..  1772  (11). 
Bio  brother  movxmbnt.  1826. 
Bigelow,  M.  A.,  802. 
Billig,  Plorence,  632  (2). 
Bikbt-Simon   tbsts,   601,    761     (20K   085, 

1002,  1005,  1719,  1721,  1950.  1952.    See 

also  INTELLIOBNCK  TESTS. 

Binford.  J.  H.,  398  (2). 
Bingham,  W.  V..  084. 
Binzel.  Alma  L.,  940  (23). 
BiOLOOT,  teaching,  1019.  1763 :  secondary 
schools,  940  (13). 

Bird,  Grace  E.,  462.  1082. 
Birge.  E.  A..  295  (3)-(4). 
Bishop,  M.  Harriet,  833  (8). 
Black.  J.  H.,  1680  (4). 
Blackman.  H.  E.,  1671  (8). 
Blair,  P.  G..  938  (12).  1669  (2). 
Blair.  Robert.  945. 
Blake,  Barton,  946. 
Blake,  Sir  Henry,  1910. 
Blakely.  P.  L.,  947.  1904. 
Blakeslee,  A.  P.,  331. 
Blakey,  W.  C,  1673  (2). 
Blanchar,  Ora,  611   (9). 
Blanchard.  A.  H.,  1674,  1798. 
Bland.  J.  O.  P..  671. 
Blanton,  Annie  W.,  1661. 
Blanton.  Smiley,  491. 
Blessing,  G.  P.,  528. 
Blind,  education,  2085. 
Bliss,  D.  C,  636,  639. 
Blodgett.  P.  H.,  1366.  2069. 
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Bloomikgtox.  Ixd.,  public  schools,  779. 

Bloss.  W.  E.,  1900.  191L 

BIj.  Leon.  1678  (11). 

Bobbitt.  J.  F..  2039. 

Bock,  T.  A..  397  (8).  1678  (2). 

Bogan.  W.  J.,  511  (4).  512  (8).  1184  (21). 

BoKardns.  E.  S..  1455. 

Boiling.  G.  M..  1735. 

Bolton,  F.  E..  1279. 

Bolton.  R.  L.,  1149. 

Bond.  W.  F..  1674  (3). 

Bondnrant,  A.  L.  1674  (7). 

Bone,  H.  A.,  1773. 

Bonnaric.  Y..  51. 

Bonner,  OmpboII,   1957. 

Book,  W.  P.,  1184  (1).  1853. 

Book  publicatio-v,  126S. 

Bookkeeping,  teaching,  201  (15),  (21). 

Books  and  beading.     Hee  Librabies  and 

READING. 

Booth,  Mary  J.,  430. 

Boraafi.  Julius.  1799. 

Bosrawpn.  A.  S.  T.  G.,  1867,  1870  (2). 

Boston,     immigrants,     728      (7)  ;     public 

sfbools,  111-112 ;  school  administration. 

305. 
Boston.     Department  of  educational  inyesti- 

f^ation  and  measuromont,  3t>. 
BoHton.     Finance  commission.  111-112. 
Boston  school  of  salesmanship.  1266. 
Bostwick,  A.  E..  562  (4),  1456. 
Botany,  teaching,  high  schools.  801  (3).. 
Boutht-ndhomme,   E.,   221. 
Bourkp.  O.  F.,  853. 
Bounhiol.  J.  P.,  1916  (4)    (5). 
Bourne.  Randolph.  766,  78o,  2016. 
Bourrillon.  Dr.,  1687   (6). 
Bovnrd,  W.  S.,  1(521. 
Bovpt.  Pierre,  1296. 
Bovlngdon,  John,  1280,  1872. 
BowdPD,   A.   O.,  1559. 
Bowpn.  (J.  O.,  1158,  1675  (10). 
Bowpr,  W.  C.  1672    (14). 
Bowprman.  M.  R.,  2074   (5). 
Bowprs.  W.  (;.,  1677    (4). 
Bowie,  S.  J.,  1  (3). 
Bowles,  Alida  C,  786. 
Bowman,  C.  A.,  157. 
Boy  scouts,  199   (27),  274,  642-643.  761 

(14).  1226,  1229,  1676  (16). 
Boyd,  C.  J.,  511  (13). 
Boyer,  P.  A.,  308. 
Boylp,  J.  E.,  1677  (9). 
Boynton,  F.  D.,  676. 

Boys,  21,  780,  1846,  2055;  education,  1713. 
Boys'  and  gibls'  clubs,  2   (14)-(15).  199 

(27).  717. 
Brace  well.  Mr.,  277  (16). 
Bradford,  Mary  C.  C,  1477. 
Bradford.  Mary  D.,  90.  201  (24). 
Bradley,  B.  W.,  201  (6). 
Brady,  Elizabeth  P.,   1159. 
Bragdon.  C.  S.,  889. 
Brandenburg,  G.  C,  1718. 
Brandt,  Lilian,  1866   (3). 
Branford,  Benchara,  1281. 
Brannon.  M.  A..  296   (17). 


Bray,  R.  A.,  690. 

Bray,  W.  J.,  495  (18),  1835. 

Brasil,  education,  402. 

Brbarlet  school.  New  York,  942. 

Breckinridge,  Sophonisba  P..  336. 

Breed,  F.  S.,  37,  123.  594. 

Brelet,  Henri.  1774. 

Brereton,   Cloudesley.    274,    955    (1). 

Brereton.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ooudcaley,  1806  Mi. 

Breslich.  E.  R.,  801  (11).  1320. 

Brett,  G.  S..  1490. 

Brewer,  J.  M.,  716,  1199. 

Brewer,  John,  1857. 

Bricker,  G.  A.,  1342.  1603. 

Bridges.  J.  W..  38. 

Bridgman,  R.  L..   501. 

Bridle,  Marion  F..  1245.  165S. 

Bbiffett,  Charles ,  I.j.jO. 

Briggs.  C.  A-,  170. 

Brlggs,  li.  R..  600  (4).  692  (1). 

Briggs,  T.  H..  5  (1),  80,  199   <7j.  563  (♦;.. 

1676  (4).  2017. 
Brigham,  C.  C,  1719. 
Bright    children,    377,    549.    740,    HW'. 

2091. 
Brlnkerhoff,  G.  I.,  1338. 
Briscoe,  G.  A.,  1309. 
BRISTOL^  Va.,  school  survey,  1905. 
Bristol,  Va.     School  board,  1903. 
British  India,  education,  199   (35i. 
Brittain.  H.  L...  933  (1). 
Brittain,  M.  L.,  1668   (1). 
Brltton,  J.  R..  564  (6). 
Broadwater,  C.  L.,  172. 
Brock,  L.  G.,  1231. 
Brockhausen,  Anna,  1676  (6),  (7). 
Broderick,  John,  1678   (13). 
Brodhead,  J.  C,  1184   (20). 
Brogan.  Anna  H..  532  (6). 
Bronner,  Augusta  F.,  744. 
Bronsky.  Amy,  2004. 
BROOKLiNE,  Mass.,  school  survey.  948. 
Brookline,  Mass.     Survey  committee.  948 
Brooks,  E.  C,  492. 
Brooks,  Marian  L.,  1552. 
Brown.  C.  J.,  835,  929  (6). 
Brown,  E.  F.,  856  (2).  496. 
Brown.  E.  M..  1115,  1815  (2). 
Brown,  Edith,  511   (18). 
Brown.  G.  J..  1920. 
Brown.  G.  W.,  457  (1). 
Brown.  H.  A..  1358. 
Brown,  Helen  A.,   1947. 
Brown,  J.  M.,  71   (8). 
Brown,  J.  S.,  277  (2). 
Brown,  Louise  F.,  1147. 
Brown,  Marian  D.,  1720. 
Brown.  R.  W.,  1821. 
Brown,  W.  S..  6  (5). 
Brown,  Warren,  670. 
Brown,  W.  L.,  1457. 
Browne,  Blanche  Van  L.,  181. 
Brownell,  Baker,   1310. 
Brubacher,  A.  R.,  1736. 
Bruce,  H.  A.,  1880. 
Bruce,  J.  D.,  400. 
Bryce,  W.  C,  118.  935  (9) 
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Srnce,  W.  G.,  1276  (1). 

Bruhn,  Martha  E.,  1246,  1446  (7). 

Bryan,  W.  S.,  1678  (8). 

Bryant,  C.  C,  939   (4). 

Bryant,  Sara  C,  "  Mrs.  T.  F.  Borst,"  565. 

Bryant,  V.  S.,  1478. 

Bryce,  James,  Viscount,  803. 

Bryner,-  Edna,  1187. 

Buchner,  E.  F.,  199  (21). 

Buck,  Gertrude,  386  (6). 

Buckingham,  B.  R.,  418  (4),  (5),  (6),  595. 

Buckley,  Jeanette,  512   (11). 

Buffalo  university,  history,  2025. 

BugTion,  Emlle,  1916  (6). 

Bnllowa,  Alma  M.,  761  (18). 

Buonylno,  Orazlo,  677. 

Bureau  of  definition,  619. 

Bureau  of  educational  experiments.  New 
York,  882,  1006;  Department  of  social 
physical,  and  mental  experiments,  985. 

Bureau  of  safety,  Chicago,  111.,  612. 

Burgess,  Elizabeth,  1427. 

Burgess,  W.  R.,  918,  1626. 

Burk,   Frederick,  1558   (2),  1921. 

Burling,  L.  D.,  909. 

Burnell,  Elizabeth  F.,  2090. 

Burnet,  John,  949. 

Burnham,  W.  H..  181  (2),  495  (11),  497, 
1473,  1709. 

Burns,  J.  A.,  153. 

Burroughs,  P.  £.,  2058. 

Burrows,  Mark.  427   (3). 

Burrows,  R.  M.,  767. 

Burt,  C.  L.,  1447,  1866  (6). 

Burton,  M.  L.,  5  (2). 

Burton,  Margaret  E.,  1242  (II). 

Burtt,  II.  E.,  799,  1638. 

Business  and  education,  24,  201  (13), 
(14). 

Business  education.  See  Commeecial 
education. 

Business  mathematics,  2071. 

Buawell,  G.  T.,  1311. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  6  (1),  222. 

Butler,  N.  M.,  1367. 

Butterfleld,  K.  L.,  1573  (3). 

Butterworth,  J.  F.,  1627. 

Byrne,  J.  T.,  208  (IV). 

Bywateb,  Ingram,  1901. 
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Cadmore,  Edith,  1479. 

Cady,  Bertha  C,  1148. 

Cajori,  Florian,  613. 

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  614,  1509. 

Calhoun,  J.  T.,  456  (I). 

California,  rural  schools,  131  (7)  ;  school 
bond  question,  1587. 

California.  Commission  of  immigration  and 
housing,  2078-2079. 

California  high  school  principals,  1772. 

California  high  school  teacher's  associa- 
tion, 1568. 

California.     Legislature,  484. 

C!alifomla.  Legislature  committee  on  men- 
tal deficiency,  546. 


California.     State  board  of  education,  836. 
California.     University,  college  entrance 

requirements,  1772  (2). 
California.     University.     Plat   school, 

201  (3),  695. 
Callahan,  F.  E.,  1677  (10). 
Calvin,  Henrietta  W.,  199  (16),  903. 
Cameron,  J.  S.,  1667  (11). 
Cammack,  I.  I.,  206,  938  (8). 
Camp,  F.  S.,  1610,  1841. 
Camp,  Pauline  B.,  1958. 
Camp  fire  oirls,  1676  (15). 
Campagnac,  E.  T.,  32. 
Campbell,  C.  M.,  547,  1247. 
Campbell,  H.  D.,  760  (5). 
Campbell,  J.  C,  572. 
Campbell,  M.  Edith,  337. 
Campbell,  P.  L.,  296    (12). 
Camps,  1067  (4),  (12),  1168. 
CAN.VDA,  education,  199  (30),  933. 
Canal  Zone,  educatloD,  199  (29). 
Canfleld,  Dorothy,  1282. 
Cannon,  Beatrice.  1510. 
Capcn,  S.  P.,  199   (8),  390,  854,  1233  (3), 

1368,   1859    (10),  2100. 
Carden,  A.  M.,  1393. 
Carlni,  L.  S.,  318. 
Carle,  M.,  1866  (7). 
Carlson,  P.  A.,  2070. 
Carnegie   foundation   for  the  advancement 

of  teaching,  401,  931. 
Carneqie  institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 

2029. 
Carpenter,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Boyd,  690. 
Carpenter,  H.  A.,  52,  431,  1959. 
Carpenter,  W.  H.,  1576. 
Carr,  J.  W.,  1678  (7). 
Carr,  W.  L.,  615. 
Carris.  L.  II.,  1184  (13). 
Carson,  H.  L.,  2072  (2). 
Carter,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  188. 
Gary,  C.  P.,  346,  940  (4),  (19). 
Cassldy,  F.  L.,  1680  (10). 
Catholic  chubch.    See  Roman  Catholic 

church. 
Catholic  educational  aesociation,  1667. 
Cattell,  J.  M..  1576. 
CUitty,  Miss  N.,  1321. 
Gavins,  E.  W.,  1322. 

Central  association  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers,  801. 
Central  conference  of  American  rabbis,  507. 
Certain,  C.  C,  1262. 
Cestre,  Charles,  1800. 
Chabot,  Charles,  973. 
Challman,  S.  A.,  77,  131  (14),  686,  1563. 
Chamberlain,  A.   H.,  201    (86),  287,  1208, 

1276   (6),  1558   (7). 
Chamberlain,  6.  A.  940  (3). 
Chambers,  G.  G.,  296. 
Chambers,  W.  G.,  899  (5). 
Chancellor,  W.  E.,  432,  856,  893, 1498,  2040. 
Chapman.  J.  C,  135,  596,  804,  1822. 
Character,  1676   (2). 
Character  training,  1667  (9). 
Charter.  Lena  M.,  1439. 
Charters,  W.  W.,  1491,  1669  (4),  1859  (7). 
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fhrJMfoph*THon,  John,  H572   (11). 
Chryhifhtom,  Brother,   22. 
Ojuoo.  Olive,  934  (5). 
Church.  C.  C,  885. 

ClfLBCH     AND     IDCCATIOX,     152,     199     (25). 

1180. 

Ciira^JH  SCHOOLS,  780. 

Churchill,  J.  A.,    1849. 

Churchill,  T.  W.,  390   (2). 

Churchman,  P.  H.,   i960. 

CirrKM,   1801. 

CiTizENHHip,  899  (10),  833  (9),  929  (8), 
1224.  1864;  trftlnlng  for,  397  (1),  769, 
913-916,  940  (22),  1219,  1227-1228, 
1647,  1649,  1667  (14),  1698,  2077,  2081- 
2083. 

ClTV    I'lJkNNINO,    633. 

City  sriiooL  hyhtbmr,  7,   199    (8) -(4). 

City  tiniveiisitieh.  fiec  Univbbsities  and 
coLhtQKH,  municipal. 

Civic  kducation,  6  (6),  172,  277  (23),  (24), 
363,  680-538,  727-728.  912-916,  1012 
(3),  1178,  1216-1228,  1432-1436,  1647- 
1649,  1676  (6),  1677  (9),  1864-1866, 
2077-2088,   2103. 

Clapnr^d(^  ^douard.  1017. 

Clapp,  Ruth,  277    (19). 

Clarcmont,  C.  A..  271. 

Clnrk,  A.  Boss,  1729. 

Chirk.  A.  L.,  468. 

Clark,  Karle,  486. 

Clark,  Ella  M.,  833  (4). 
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'  Cleren,  S.  A.  X..  1323. 

Clinite.  A.  L..  1815  (3). 

Oopper.  E.  N.,  338,  1343. 

aose,  O.  H.,  1772  (7). 

Oow.  F.  R..  1169. 

Cloyd,  D.  E..  1922. 

Clcbs^   ssricaltnral,    457    (2>  ;    boys'   sod 
girls'.  2  (14)-(15).  199  (27),  717. 

Cobb.  Anns  L.,  512  (9). 

Cobb,  Cyril.  690. 

Cobb,  Harsaret  T.,  419. 

Cockerel!.  T.  D.   A.,  2086. 

Cody,  Sherwin,  1018. 

Coe,  O.  A.,  706,  1850. 

Coeducation,  144,  920,  1236. 

Coffin,  A.  C,  1189. 

Coffman,  L.  D.,  82,  486,  678,  940  (8),  961. 
1127. 

Cohn.  Frederick,  507  (S). 

Coissac,  J.  B.,  469. 

Cole,  Ida  B.,  1258. 

Cole,  Lanra,  1644. 

Cole,  T.  R.,  869. 

Coleman,  R.  8.,  728  (1). 

Coler,  L.  £.,  88. 

Coles,  C.  B.,  960. 

ColgTore,  P.  P.,  1628. 

College  admission,  certificate  vs.  ezamlBS' 

tion,  899   (2). 
College  cbbdit  fob  high  school  wobk, 

760  (5). 

College  credits  to  normal  school  gradu- 
ates, 664  (4). 

College   bnt&ancs    examination    board, 

671,  1666  (1). 
College  bntbancb  rbquibbmbnts,  6  (2)- 

(8),  98,  296,  801,  648,  667.  671,  931  (7). 

1067  (8),  1104,  1881,  1579.  1666  (3). 

1781  (1),  1772  (2);  BngUsh,  2017; 

Latin,  1106,  1586. 

COLLEGB  farm,  1810. 

Collbgb  graduates,  867,  920 ;  in  boslness, 
1108;  marriage  rate,  702;  sncccti  in 
life,  1797. 
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COU^BGI  OF  WOOBTER,  1005. 

COL.L.SGE     PROFESSOBS,     295     (3)-(4),     (11), 

<13),    (18),  856,   1099,  1667    (3),  2013. 

OOLI/BOB  STUDENTS^  295  (14),  709,  1371; 
class  standing,  1001 ;  efficiency,  1097 ; 
feeding.  356  (4)  ;  freshmen,  1799.  See 
also  Student  life. 

College  women,  health,  562  (11)  :  mar- 
riage, 1440,  1442;  war  work,  2086. 

CoiiLBOEs.     See  Higher  education  ;  IJni- 

VBBSITIB8   AND   C0IXB0E8. 

Collins,  F.  A.,  1629. 

Collins,  v.  L.,  856. 

Colodny,  I.,  207. 

Color,  teaching,  1862  (7). 

Colorado,  education,  1477;  school  sys- 
tem, 108;  teacher  training,  1090. 

Colorado  college,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
1100. 

Colton,   Elisabeth   A.,   668,   760   (8),   1288 

(1). 

Columbia  unlyersity,  2018. 

Columbia  unitersitt,  experimental  school, 
1907-1908;  history,  475. 

Colvln,  S.  S.,  1848. 

Colwell,  N.  P..  199  (10),  760  (2),  908  (1). 

Comfort,  W.  W.,  669. 

Commercial  correspondence,  teaching, 
1671   (6). 

Commercial  education,  2  (16),  199  (18), 
201  (7)-(8),  (13)-(21).  240  (8),  859- 
360,  724,  937  (19).  1035,  1643,  1672 
(13).  1860,  2070-2071.  See  also  Cor- 
poration schools  ;  Department  store 
education  ;  Vocational  education. 

commercial  Bnolibh,  1860. 

Commercial  gbooraphy,  1827. 

Committee  for  the  study  of  educational  con- 
ditions In  Mexico,  10. 

Committee     on     European     history,     1538 

(III). 

Committee  on  provision  for  the  feeble- 
minded, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1248. 

co.mm unity  and  national  life,  1466.  1891. 

Community  centers,  381,  589,  696  (3), 
700,  940  (29),  1169, 1411.  1670  (9),  (18). 

Community  fairs,  1344-1846. 

COMMUNITY  health  sbrticb,  884. 

Community  music,  1410,  1671  (6),  1672 
(9). 

Community  welfarb,  762  (1). 

Composition.  See  English  lamouaob, 
composition  and  grammar. 

compulsory  education,  886,  389,  1177, 
1678  (4),  2035;  France,  3  (6). 

Comstock.  Ada  L.,  851  (3). 

Conant,  E.  B.,  544  (6). 

Condell,  Lucy,  1459. 

Conference  on  classical  studies  In  liberal 
education,    1738. 

Conference  on  rural  education.  State  nor- 
mal school.  Worcester.  Mass.,  838. 

Conference  on  training  for  foreign  service, 
1460. 

Congr^s  d*4ducation  populalrci  Milan,  1916, 
3. 

Co.vGRft8  DE  Milan,  776. 
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Congress  of  human  engineering.  932. 

Connecticut  college  fob  womfn.  368. 

Connecticut.    State  board  of  education.  573. 

Connelley,  C.  B.,  201  (25). 

Connor,  Bertha  A.,  1564. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources,  562 

(15). 
Consolidation  of  schools,  456,  pt.    (I), 

929   (6),  1063,  1672  (4),  1767,  1996. 
Continuation  schools.  3  (II),  201  (25), 

516,  760,  762   (3),  925,  1184   (7).   (13), 

(21),  2060  (8)  ;  Prance,  3  (4),  (6). 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 

deaf,  1445. 
Conversation,  228. 
Conway,  Claire  M.,  762  (10). 
Cook,  A.  S.,  202  (5). 
Coolc.  G.  B.,  2  (2). 
Cook,  H.  C,  1607. 
Cook,  Iris  H..  1324. 
Cook,  J.  H.,  696  (3). 
Cook.  J.  W.,  940  (11),  (27). 
Cook,  Katherine  M.,  195,  757. 
Cook,  W.  A.,  1057. 
Cook,  W.  W.,  361   (1),  2072   (5). 
Cooper,  C.  S.,  402,  768. 
Cooper,  F.  I.,  761  (5). 
Cooper,  Lane.  1681. 
Cooper,  Mabel  L.,  374. 
Cooper.  R.  W.,  1669  (16). 
Cooper,  W.  A..  1665. 
Cooperative    system    of  education.    193, 

1184    (12),   1477,  2070. 
Copp,  Owen,  1305. 
Corcoran,  Timothy,  203. 
Cornell,  C.  B..  1941. 
Cornell,  W.  S.,  131   (4). 
Cornman,  O.  P.,  202  (9),  1786. 
Corporation  schools.  201  (25),  769,  1420, 

2060  (2).  (3),   (8),  2061. 
Correlation  of  subjects,  592,  1096   (3): 

1388. 
Corson,  O.  T.,  597,  938  (1). 
Corwln,  R.  N..  6  (3),  98. 
Costigan,  G.  P.,  jr.,  2072  (1). 
Cotton,  P.  A.,  940  (2). 
Coughlin,  J.  M.,  762  (3). 
Coulter,  J.  M.,  1019. 

Council  of  church  boards  of  education,  670. 
CouNTOY  church,  636. 
Counts,  G.  S.,  1312. 
County    unit   plan,    202    (6),    1674    (4). 

1769. 
Course  of  study.    See  CuRRicuLrwi. 
Courtis.  S.  A..  235.  787.  1942. 
Courtis  test.  36. 
Couvreur,  A.,  1020. 
Cowling,  D.  J.,  294  (4). 
Cox,  E.  M.,  1658   (10). 
Cox,  p.  W.,  1885. 
Cox,  Jonathan,  1021. 
Cox,  P.  W.  L.,  115,  359. 
Coxe,  J.  E.,  1276  (3). 
Crabbe,  J.  G.,  1354. 
Crabtree,  J.  W.,  937  (18). 
Crafts,  L.  W.,  745,  1249. 
Craick,  W.  A.,  1692. 
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Craig,  Anne  L.,  415. 

Craig,  Austin,  11. 

Craig.  J.  O.,  511  (12). 

Crampton,  C.  J.,  1630. 

Crampton.  C.  W.,  319,  495   (32),  562    (9). 

Crandall,  Ella  P.,  495  (22). 

Crathornc,  A.  R.,  1325. 

Crawshaw,  F.  D.,  277   (4),  (7). 

Credit.    See  College  credit. 

Credits  fob  quality,  127. 

Cressman.  Anna  S.,  1840  (4).  1843. 

Crlbbs,  G.  A.,  433. 

Cripples,  education,  131  (19).  181,  185, 
690,   746-747,  1230-1232,  1447. 

Cromwell,  Lincoln,  1012   (1). 

Crone,  F.  L.,  403. 

Crooks,  E.  B.,  769. 

Cross.  Allen,  598. 

CrosH,   Evelyn    F.,   53. 

CroRsley,  M.  L.,  90. 

Croawell,  J.   G.,  942. 

Crouter,  A.  L.  E.,  1445  (1). 

rrouzet.  Panl.   1916   (1). 

Crouzet-Ben-Aben,   J.   B.,   1234. 

Crowell,  Merle,  352. 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  418  (1).  (3),  770. 

Cri/rrRAL  bddcatiox.  See  Liberal  edu- 
cation. 

Ci'LTrRB,  929   (5). 

Cummings,  H.  B.,  918. 

Cummins,  Patrick,  1667  (9). 

Cummins,  R.  A.,  275,  375,  504,  1355,  1836. 

Cunningham,  W.   H.,  1326. 

Currell,  W.  S..  1  (4),  295  (14). 

CrRREXT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION.S,  9-20. 

205-219,  400-414,  569-579,  765-781, 
944-971,  1279^1294,  1476-1489,  1658 
(6),   1685-1708,   1908-1918. 

Curriculum,  6  (6),  987  (84),  1666  (2), 
1669  (5),  1671  (9)  ;  differentiation,  1671 
(7),  1680  (6)  ;  elementary  schools.  30, 
201  (24),  (26).  232,  415,  939  (1).  963, 
2040;  high  schools,  225,  283,  396  (4). 
762  (13),  839,  842,  1073,  1776,  1998; 
Junior  high  schools.  1073 ;  land-grant 
colleges.  1859  (9)  :  making,  2039 ;  mod- 
ern school,  958 ;  normal  schools,  201 
(31)  ;  private  schools,  1653  ;  rural  schools. 
833  (3) -(7)  ;  universities  and  colleges, 
225,  851   (l)-(3). 

Currier,  E.  H.,  1445  (2). 

Curtis,  H.  3*.  1614. 

Cartls,  Josephine  N.,  1004. 

CuBhing,  S.  W.,  1818. 

Cuthbert,  Father,  1869. 

Cutler,  H.  M.,  78,  886  (1),  2012  (2). 

D. 

Dabney,  C.  W.,  294  (6),  784. 
Daily  pbogram,  1057,  1851. 

DALCBOZE  BURHTTHMICSj  324. 
Daly,  C.  A.,  1827. 
DANCING,  697,  1527. 
Daniels,  Amy  L.,  980  (3). 
Daniels,  F.  H.,  627. 
Dann,  Hollis,  939   (5). 


Dates.  H.  B.,  1645. 

Davenport,  Eugene,  1807    (4). 

Davenport,  F.  M..  771,  950,  1801. 

Davidson,  John,   1861. 

Davidson,  P.  E.,  880. 

Davidson,  S.  G.,  1445   (3). 

Davles,  Ethel,  1022. 

Davles.  G.  R..  1802. 

Davlll^,   Louis.  1775. 

Davis.  Anne  8..  036  (1). 

Davis,  C.  O.,  640. 

DavJs.  E.  E.,  635. 

Davis,  G.  B.,  1161. 

Davis,  J.  E.,  371. 

Davis,  K.  C,  396  (18). 

Davis,  R.  J..  1012   (1). 

Davis.  T.  J..  2080. 

Davis,  W.  H.,  805. 

Dawson,  Edgar,  1018    (2),  1432. 

Day,  Grace  A.,  2005. 

Deap  and  dumb,  education.  170-1  ^o.  .wr. 
742-743,  761  (16).  940  (30),  124fi.  12ri2. 
1257,  1418,  1446,  1463-1454.  1657.  It;tt1. 
1877-1879,    2090. 

Deahl,  J.  N.,  399  (1). 

Dealey,  W.  L.,  605,  1229. 

Dean,  A.  D.,  1807  (6). 

Deam,  T.  M.,  1669  (12). 

Dearborn.  G.  Van  N..  580,  783,  1101.  1440. 
1923. 

Debates  and  debatinq,  1987. 

DErscTiVB  children,  182,  374.  376.  940 
(31),  1149,  1253.  1666.  1881.  See  oImo 
Blind  -,  Cripples  ;  Deaf  and  dumb  ;  Ex- 
ceptional CHILDREN ;  Feeble-minded. 

Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.,  199  (4),  860.  1128. 
1883.  1461. 

Degrees,  academic,  201  (6).  295  (10).  GG9. 

De  Groot,  E.  B.,  365. 

De  Hovre,  Fr.,  962. 

Deibler,  F.  8.,  240   (2). 

Delhi,  J.  D.,  1789. 

Delaware,  education,  1464. 

Delinquency,  646  (8),  1247,  1249-1251. 
1448-1449,  1669,  1669  (19),  (20K  1671 
(8),  2094. 

De  Long,  Bthel,  664. 

Demareat,  W.  H.  8.,  1675  (3). 

Deming,  Lucile  C.  1006  (3),  (4),  (5). 

Democracy   and  idvcation.     Bee   EnrcA- 

TTON   AND   DEMOCRACY. 

De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.,  1912. 

Denecke,  W.  A.,  6  (3). 

Denmark,  edncation,  1298,  1922. 

Dennis,  L.  H.,  896  (19). 

Dent,   B.  J.,  1512. 

Dental  clinic,  496  (28). 

Dental  education,  167,  169. 

Dental  hygiinb,  690. 

Denver,  Colo.,  education,  16;  survey,  206. 

Denver,  Colo.    Opportunity  school.  155. 

Department   store   education,   611    (7), 

1266. 
Dependent  children,  education,  2008. 
Derrick,  Calvin,  1448. 
Descoeudres,  Alice,  876. 
Design,  teaching,  1862  (4). 


INDEX. 


II 


Deslandres,  Maurice,  100. 

Detroit,  Mich.     Board  of  education,  1499. 

Deutscb,  Abraliam,  339. 

Devlne,  W.  H.,  1403. 

Devlin,  William,  1662. 

De  Voss,  J.  C,  1723. 

Dewey,  John,  54,  562   (16),  574,  711,  899, 

936  (3),  987  (27),  1162,  1301,  1670  <6), 

(11),  1787. 
Dewey,  John,  567,  683. 
Deyoe,  A.  M.,  1671  (1),  2081. 
Dickson,  Margaret  A.  L.,  1283. 
Dictionary,  589 ;  use  of,  1322. 
Diebel,   Amelia,  1328,  1961. 
Dietel,  William,  116. 
Dietetics,  930  (3). 
Dietrich,  II.  O.,  1593. 
Dietrich,  John,  125. 
DifTendorfer.  B.  E..  1414. 
Dillon.  J.  A..  1177. 
Dine,  H.  B.,  332. 
Direct  method,  1728. 
Directory,  educational,  194,  1067   (14). 
Discipline,  5  (4),  1494.     Sec  also  School 

MANAGEMENT. 

Diseases,  contagious,   131    (5),   495    (8)- 

(10).  690;  preventable,   589. 
Dixon,  S.  a.,  131  (1). 
Dobbs,  Ella  V.,  1190,  1542. 
Dodd,  A.  E..  201   (33),  1873. 
Dodson,  W.  R.,  1275  (5). 
Doeden,  Frederic.  679. 
Dolbee,  Cora,  806. 
Dolfinger,  Emma,   1672    (12). 
Dolidon,   8    (8). 
Doll,  E.  A.,  383,  1249. 
Dollerhide,  W.  M.,  1275  (6). 
Dolt,  M.  L.,  1677    (2). 
Domestic  scie.nce.     See  Home  economics. 
Dominion  educational  aKHocIatlon.  0:{3. 
Doney.  C.  C,  101. 
Dooley,  C.  R.,  932   (1). 
Dorcy,  J.  M..  1513. 
Dormitories,  management,  356  (1). 
Doron,  W.  A.,  1772  (5). 
Dorsey,  Susan  M..  2O.'}0. 
DoBter,  J.  J.,  029   (1). 
Double-period  plan.  310. 
Doublin,  L.  B.,  131   (20). 
Doughton,  Isaac,  1823. 
Douglass,  A.  A.,  278. 
Dowd,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  243. 
Dowell,  G.  S.,  515. 
Down,  E.  F.,  594. 
Downey,  M.  J.,  728  (7). 
Downing,  E.  R..  1560,  1566.  1824. 
Doyle,  J.  H.,  1514. 
Drama,  426;  teaching.  5(m  (9). 
Dramatics,  1962,  1972:  hljjrh  school.  17L*n. 
Drawing,    3     (2),    53;    nioohanical.    891; 

teaching,  512,  521,  1276  (2).  1510,  1078 

(16). 
Dresslar,  F.  B..  2104. 
Drill  work,  1018. 
Driver,  L.  J.,  704. 
Driver,  L.  L.,  1675  (5). 
DrummoDd,  A.  M..  19(>2. 


Drushel,  J.  A.,  1023. 
Dryer,  C.  R.,  801  (8),  1740. 
Duffy,  Frank,  1184  (8). 
Dugas,  L.,  1704. 
Duggan,  Stephen,  201   (4). 
Dunaway.  O.  L.,  2   (9). 
Dunbar,  M.  M.,  2031. 
Duncan,  M.  IL,  173. 
Dunham,  F.  A.,  454. 
Duniway,  C.  A.,  295  (S). 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  1865. 
Dunn,  Grace  A.,  2041. 
Dunney,  J.  A.,  1515.  1667  (10). 
DuRAND,  III.,  community  center,  1411. 
Durborow,  II.  L.,  536. 
Dust,  1839. 
Dye.  C.  II.,  2101-2102. 

Dykema,  P.  W.,  434,  1410,  1671    (5),  1676 
(18),  1963. 


E. 


Eanes,  Mae,  929  (12). 

Earhart,  Llda  B.,  1678  (8). 

Earhart,  Will.  1024. 

Karle,  Ralph.  729. 

I«:arle,  S.  C.  362. 

Earp,  S.  E.,  1837. 

Bast  Windsor,  (^onn.,  survey,  573. 

Eastern  arts  association,  1852. 

Eberle.  W.  F.,  1678  (14). 

Eckels,  J.  IL,  861. 

ficoLR  maternblle,  3  (1),  1094. 

Economic  value  of  education,  160,  162. 

Economics,  240;  teaching,  64,  201  (18), 
626,  1012  (3),  1667  (6)  ;  high  school, 
532   (6). 

Economy  in  education,  680. 

Economy  of  time,  232,  1672  (3). 

Ecuador,  education,  20. 

Kdgerton,  A.  H..  1631. 

Edson.  A.  W.,  1705. 

Education,  study  of,  937  (30).  1672  (14), 
1782.  See  also  Current  educational 
CONDITIONS ;  History  of  education. 

Education  after  the  war,  944,  956,  964, 
1015,  1303,  1478. 

Education  and  democracy,  2  (18),  220, 
226.  277  (4),  396  (2),  520.  678,  762 
(12),  774.  937  (6)-(0),  959,  972,  1298, 
1490,  1492.  1669  (2),  1670  (14),  1676 
(25).  1696.   1801. 

Education  and  ideals.  228. 

Education  and  industry,  929  (2),  1626, 
1632,  1635. 

Education  and  life,  228,  230,  766. 

Education  and  state,  672. 

Education  extension,  186-187,  199  (22), 
201  (30),  379-382,  554,  750-752,  924- 
925,  1258-1261,  1456,  1470,  1662-1668, 
1885-1886,  2095-2096.  See  also  Univer- 
sity extension. 

Education  reform  council,  1686. 

Educational  efficiency,  1670  (11/. 

Educational  ideals,  26,  955  (8),  1304. 
1705. 

Educational  journalisk,  1276  (1). 
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Educational  mbabubbmbnts^  286,  660, 

1311,  1949,  1951. 
Educational  philosophy,  929  (1). 
Educational  pbbpabbdniss,  23,  28,  213, 

036  (5),  938  (14),  1216  (3),  1221,  1484, 

1558  (5),  1673  (1). 
Educational  pboblbms,  1680  (7),  1707. 
Educational  pbogbbss,  2  (l)-(2),  9,  770. 
Educational  psrcHOLOGY,  201  (22),  650, 

1296,  1412,  1495-1496,  1709-1716,  1931- 

1940. 
Educational  bbsbabch,  1122. 
Educational  bbsources,  1667  (1). 
Educational  standards,  1067  (2),  1671 

(1). 
Educational  scbvets.  See   Subvets^  edu- 

catioDal. 
Educational  systsms,  957. 
Educational  tbbminoloqy^  800. 
£ducation-al  tests,  35-46.  201  (27),  235- 

237,  398  (5),  418-424,  593-608,  760  (6). 

785-800,     983-1006,     1308-1317,     1498- 

1506,   1676    (16),    (24),  1680    (8),    (10), 

1717-1727,   1941-1952.     See  also   Intbl- 

LiGEXCE    TESTS,    and   namc8   of   subjects 

and  names  of  tests. 
Educational  theory.  See  Teaching. 
Educational  values,  201  (28),  1666  (2). 
Educational  vocabulaby,  1487. 
Educators,  204,  941-942,  1278,  1681-1684, 

1901. 
Edwards,  A.  S.,  870. 
Edwards,  E.  U..  1677  (1).  1788. 
Edwards,  II.  W.,  lOia  (5). 
Edwards,  T.  J.,   1443. 
Efficiency,  1   (4),   (8),  397   (2),  418  (6). 

929  (8),  935  (4),  938  (25),  939  (7),  972, 

1122,  1679  (3)  ;  tests,  236,  291-292, 1726. 
Effort,  973. 
Egbert,  J.  C,  201   (7). 
K'.'irort.  G.  B..  .'il2   (14). 
K.ir;:lt'slon.  .T.   D..  833    (9).  937   (4). 

Ehler,  G.  W.,  137,  323,  602. 

Elchmann,  A.  E.,  1329. 

Elgenmann,   C.    H.,   1677. 

Eikenberry,  W.  L.,  616. 

Elective  system,  201   (6). 

Elementary  education,  199  (6),  201  (22)- 

(29),  304,   771.  935    (11).  936    (3),    (4), 

938  (19),  940  (6),  978,  1301,  1903,  1906; 

France,  3  (I). 
Elimination  of  pupils,  15   (3),  126,  279, 

418    (10),    1559.      See    also    Backward 

children.  Retardation. 
Eliot,  C.  W.,  436,  1964. 
Elllff,  J.  D.,  277   (8). 
Elliott,  E.  C,  1578,  2006. 
Ellis,  A.   C,  23.  1892. 
Ellis,  Alston,  939  (8). 
Ellis.  Horace,  1384. 
Ellis,  J.  B.,  1  (6). 
Ellwood,  C.  A.,  1741. 
Elmer.  M.  C,  1169. 
Elmslle,   R.    C,  690. 
Ely,  C.  R.,  1446   (6). 
Ely,  L.  W..  131   (19). 
Emch,  Arnold,  102. 


Emerson,  Philip,  924. 

Ehbbson,  R.  W..  29. 

Embbson,  Q.  W.,  29. 

Emerson,  Ruth  V.,  1212. 

Emotions,  1716,  1923. 

Employment  manaoebr'  conference,  llM 

(30). 
Enginbebino    education,    168,    171,     199 

(12),   362,   910,    932,    1365,    1429,    1574, 

1646-1646,     1798,    1863,    2074;     China, 

1214. 
England,   education,    18,   218,    952,     955, 

1478-1479.  1686,  1693,  1690-1697. 1911- 

1912.  1922;  higher  education.  1812. 
1897;  public  schools,  780;  schools,  en- 
dowed, 1911;  secondary  education,  568, 
646. 

Engle,  J.  F.,  1568  (1),  1772  (4). 

Engleman,  J.  O.,  383.  1669  (7),  2032. 

ExGLEWooD,  N.  J.,  garden  clubs.  1890. 

English  language,  business,  201  (20)  ; 
composition  and  grammar,  37,  262.  254, 
266,  268.  308.  422.  432.  630.  805.  814, 
829,  934  (10),  1007.  1326.  1328-1329. 
1524,  1641,  1558  (11),  1744,  1755,  1762. 
19.^3,  1961,  1992;  hljsh  schools.  lOJJfi: 
tests,  607,  794,  1499.  17i:0 :  socialized. 
1511;  toachlng.  63,  264.  631.  809.  824. 
1043,  1048,  1316,  1333,  1508,  17.50;  in 
elementary  schools,  806,  938  (3).  1736; 
in  junior  high  schools,  1978;  In  normal 
schools,  813.  Vi38  (3)  ;  in  primary  schools, 
8.12;  In  sncondary  Bchools.  191.  247.  277 
(11),  396  (8),  806.  825.  938  (3),  10i»], 
1087,  1271,  1748;  In  universities  and  col- 
leges, 938  (3)  ;  to  foreigners,  2078.  Src 
also  Obal  English. 

English   litebaturb.     See  Literature. 

Ennls,  Isabel  A.,  1567. 

Enthusiasm,  651. 

Envibonment,  1139. 

Erb,  F.  O.,  706. 

Erb.  J.  L.,  66. 

Eton  college,  565,  1695. 

Ettinger  system,  511  (2). 

Eubank.  H.  R.,  1776. 

Eubanks,  L.  E..  223. 

Eugenics,  937  (33).  1583. 

EUBOPB,  education,  199   (32). 

EUBOPBAN  WAB  AND  EDUCATION.  3   (III), 

60,  201  (7),  410,  817,  928.  987  (10). 
1169  ;  in  Alsace,  1692 ;  In  Belgium,  1290 : 
in  Canada.  2063 ;  in  England,  12.  100, 
103,  211,  218,  1695,  1914;  in  Europ;\ 
2107  (IV);  in  Prance,  3  (7),  17.  212, 
776,   962.   964,    1277,    1291,    1488,   1687, 

1913,  1916-1917 ;  in  Germany.  1700 ;  in 
Great  Britain.  1366;  in  Italy.  1376:  In 
London,  945 ;  in  Poland,  1688 ;  in  Reims. 
3  (8),  1482;  in  the  United  States.  968. 
1170,  1279.  1286.  1292.  1379.  1422.  1468, 
1573,  1648,  1689,  1701,  2107   (I). 

Evans,  A.  W..  611  (17). 
Evans.  Frank.  357. 
Evans,  H.  R..  199  (28). 
Evans,  Jessie  C,   1026. 
Evans,  P.  L.,  1668  (12). 


INDEX. 
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Evans,  Sara  C,  556,  758. 

Evans,  W.  W.,  762   (1). 

EvANSYiLLE,  IND.,  vocatlonal  education  sur- 
vey, 618. 

Evenden,  B.  S.,  88. 

E\TiNi.N'o  SCHOOLS,  512  (8),  728  (1).  (4), 
738,  924,  1184  (27).  (28),  1455,  1558 
(12),    1662. 

Kvcrott.  Mrs.  A.  E..  1404. 

Everett,  J.  D„  1676  (22). 

Ewer,  B.  C,  2019. 

Examinations,  396  (3),  493,  688,  1598, 
1821 ;  university  and  college,  1109. 

Exceptional  children,  181-185,  374-378. 
546-553,  744-749,  923,  1245-1267,  1445- 
1454,  1656-1661,  1668  (2),  1675  (4), 
1676  (5),  1880-1884,  2091-2094.  See 
aUo  Backward  children  ;  Bright  chil- 
dren ;   Defective  children. 

bxpb&ihbntal  education,  786,  1006,  2005. 

Extension.  See  Aobicultusal  extension  ; 
Education  extension  ;  Uniyebsitt  ex- 
tension. 

Extra-curriculum  activities,  1781. 

Eyes,  131  (9).  690,  761  (16)  ;  diseases, 
1607. 


F. 


Fahey,  Sara  H.,  896  (22). 

Falrbrothers,  S.  Ida,  1862  (8). 

Falrchlld,  H.  P.,  954. 

Fairhope,  Ala.  School  of  organic  edu- 
cation, 936  (8). 

Falrley,  William,  1013  (1). 

Falconer,  Martha  P.,  1235. 

Farm  women,  1869  (8). 

Farmers,  writing  vocabularies,  989. 

Famum,  R.  B.,  201  (39). 

Farrand,  Livingston,  296  (18). 

Farrand,  Wilson,  1666  (1). 

Farrar,  Mbrgaret,  881. 

Farrington,  F.  E.,  1676   (1). 

Faury,  Abel,  1916  (2). 

Favre,  Albert,  1916  (3). 

Favrot,  L.  M.,  2  (12). 

Fay,  Lucy  B.,  557. 

Feasey,  J.  E.,  900. 

Feder,  R.  B.,  1822. 

F*EDERAL  aid,  930    (3),    (4). 

Fee,  I.  B.,  148,  732  (1). 

FEEBLE-MINDED,  546  (1),  (3),  648,  746, 
748,  761  (20),  923,  1248,  1264,  1446, 
1450,  2094;  education,  761  (22),  798, 
1883-1884;  in  public  schools,  878,  646 
(2),  547. 

Foldman,  W.  M.,  1932. 

Felmley,  David,  1669  (9). 

Fonwlck,  A.   McM.,   1064. 

Ferguson,  Charles,  2020. 

Ferguson,  W.  A..  1772   (13). 

Fcrnald,   W.  E.,  648. 

Fernier,  Marcelle,  735. 

Ferrand,  Wilson,  671. 

Ferris,  W.  N.,  512   (6). 


Fess,    8.   D.,   4    (3),  937    (28),    1679    (2), 

(6),   (8). 
Fetterolf,  H.  C,  664  (9). 
Few,  W.  P..  760  (9). 
Flchandler,  Alexander,  487,  1297. 
Field,  J.  A.,  240  (6). 
Field,  J.  E.,  24. 

Fife  school,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  1660. 
Fillers,   H.   D.,    1933. 
Finance.    See  School  finance  ;  Uniyebsx- 

TiEs  AND  COLLEGES,  finance. 
Finch,  G.  E.,  346. 
Findlay,  J.  J.,  324,  780. 
Flnegan,  T.  E.,  201    (12),  209,  846,  1866, 

1807  (2),  1906. 
Finley,  J.  H.,  940  (5).  1219,  1918. 
Fire  protection,  315,  495  (6),  761  (5). 
Firemen,  mental  tests,  796. 
Fish,  Elizabeth,  512  (16). 
Fisher,  H.  A.  L.,  12,  103. 
Fisher,  H.  M.,  1669   (20). 
Fisher,  Herbert,  1914. 
PMsher,  Irving,  663    (1). 
Fisher,  S.  G.,  1481. 
Fisk,  E.  O..  1682. 
Fiske,  G.  W.,  696   (2). 
Fltts,  Ada  M.,  761   (22),  1881. 
Fitzpatrick,  F.  B.,  898   (4),  455,  1825. 
Flannagan,  R.  K.,  495   (7). 
Fleagle,  F.  K.,  884. 
Fletcher,  A.  P..  611   (11). 
Fletcher,  Margaret,  986   (15). 
Flexner,   Abraham,    581. 
Flexnbr  system  of  education,  582. 
Florer,  W.  W.,  768,  1924. 
Florida,    education,    408 ;    public    schools. 

306. 
Flounders,  G.  W.,  397  (6). 
Flynn,  W.  J.,  1816   (8). 
Foerster,   Norman,   1492. 
Foght,  H.  W.,  199  (5),  660,  1058.  IdM. 
FOLK-SONGS,  396  (17). 
Folsom,  J.  K.,  1495,  1639. 
Food  conservation,  2103. 
Food  problem,  1208,  1558  (7). 
Football,  500  (6),  692  (3). 
Pootp,  J.  M.,  934  (7). 
Forbes,  K.,  82. 
Force,  J.  N.,  131   (5). 
Ford,  O.  P.,  1  (2). 
FOBD  idea  in  education,  1670  (12). 
Fordyce,  Charles,  938  (24),  98G,  1500. 
Foreign   countries,  statistics.    199    (37). 
Foreign  population.     See  Immigrants. 
Foreign  service,  937  (19),  1460. 
Formlggini  Santamaria,  E.,  2712. 
Forsant,  Octave.  3    (8),   1482. 
Foster,  J.  H.,  1608. 
Foster,  J.  M.,  641. 
Foster,  L.  E.,  1672  (4). 
Foster,  W.  D.,  937   (2). 
Foster,  W.  H.  L.,  1236. 
Foster.  W.  T.,  470.  681. 
Fowler,  II.  E.,  1965. 
Fox,  Florence  C,  199  (6). 
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France,  compulsory  education,  3  (5)  ;  coxi> 
tlnuatlon  schools,  3  (4),  (6)  ;  education, 
776,  1277,  1696,  1808,  1922;  orphans. 
775 ;  schools,  1282 ;  universities  and  col- 
leges, 946. 

Francesco,  Gennaro  de,  224. 

Francis,  J.  H.,  939  (7). 

Francis  T.  Nicholls  industrial  school, 

NBW  OBLBAXS,  1237. 

Francke,   Marie,   166. 

Frank,  C.  D.,  1826. 

Frankel,  L.  K.,  131   (20). 

Fratbbnities,    college,     296     (17)  ;     high 

school,  1168. 
Frayer,  W.  A.,  807. 
Frazler,  C.  R.,  1611,  1680  (6). 
Fbebdom,  936  (2). 
Freeman,  F.  N.,  1710-1711. 
Freese,  Theron,  1330. 
French,  C.  H.,  294   (3),  850. 
Fbbnch  LANGUAoi,  teaching,  51,  1517  ;  ir 

France,  735,  819. 
French  West  Africa,  education.  128.5. 
Freund,  Ernst,  361  (4),  1096  (3). 
Friend,  L.  L.,  399  (8). 
Frlso,  Lulgi,  380. 
Frlssell,  H.  B.,  937   (14). 
FBI8SBLL,  H.  B.,  1876. 
Fronczak,  F.  E.,  495  (4). 
Frostic.   F.   W.,   37. 
Fuess,  C.  M.,  1065. 
Fuld,  L.  F.,  759. 
FuUerton,  C.   H.,  288. 
Furst,  Clyde,  937   (20). 
Future  of  bduc.vtion,  1676  (4). 

G. 

G.,  J.,  1408. 
Gal,  Jules.  1120. 
Gale,  Harlow,  1966. 
Gallacdet,  E.  M.,  1877. 

GALLAUDET   COLLEGE,    1445    (0). 

GallouMec,   Louis.    lOl."). 

Galloway,  T.  W.,  801   (4),  940  (13). 

Galpln,  C.  J.,  636. 

Game,  J.  B.,  582. 

Games,  131   (12). 

Ganfleld,  W.  A.,  1672   (7). 

Garber,  .T.  P.,  1840  (1),  2049. 

Gardens,    .S02,    5.32    (2),    5.59.    1160.    16(5t) 

(24).    180^».      t^ec   also    School   gari.kns. 
Gardiner,  Froderic,  20.59. 
Garesch^,  E.  F..  1667   (15). 
Garment-making  trade.  10.3.3. 
Garrett,  Laura  B..  808. 
Garrison,  S.  C.  987. 
Gary  system,  405,  41,3.  418   (C).  494,  507 

(6),    511     (1-3),    9.3S     (22),    0.51.     1L>R-'. 

1668    (4).   1930;    New   York    City.    14S.5, 

1489,  1094. 
Gas.s,  H.  M.,  700  (7). 
Gaston,  G.  H..  56. 
Gates,  A.  I.,  599. 
Gates,  II.  W.,  1622. 
Gay,  P.  II..  1516. 
Gayler,  G.  W.,  1609   (8). 
iJeddes,  James,  jr.,  1517. 
t  Icier,  O.  P.,  1006. 


Geiger,  W.  F.,  1680  (1). 

GBNBBAL  EDUCATION   BOABO,    404. 

Gentile,  Gioyanni,  31. 

Gentleman,  F.  W.,  1066. 

Gbogbaphy,    430,    449 ;    teaching.    56.    fST. 

1321,  1519,  1534,  1677   (8),  1742,  19T1  : 

elementary   school,    1989 ;    high    school jc, 

801   (8),  1740. 
Geometry,  801  (11)  ;  grading,  1182;  tparh- 

ing,  66 ;  elementary  schools,  1532 ;  te!<t^ 

44. 
George,  W.  R.,  1882. 
Georgia,  education,  1668   (1). 
Georgia  educational  association,  16d8. 
Gephart,  W.  F.,  240  (4). 
Gbbman  language,  teaching,  60.  609,  634. 

1331  ;  in  Germany.  1700 ;  in  U.  S.,  19«d. 
Gbbman  system  or  education,  12S4,  1294, 

1699. 
Germany,  education,  952,  965.  1476.  1699. 

1918,  1922;  higher  education.  949. 
Gerwlg,  G.   W.,  202    (2),  575. 
Gettell,  R.  G.,  500  (6).  692  (3). 
Geyer,  D.  L.,  583. 

(rHENT  PBOFB880BS.  imprisonment,  2009. 
Gibbons,  Henry,  2061. 
Gibson,  C.  B.,  1668  (4). 
Gifford,  R.  W.,  1934. 

(tIFTBD    CHILDREN.       SCC    BRIGHT    CHILDREN. 

Gignilliat.  L.  R.,  780. 

GiLBREATH     EFFICIENCY     SYSTEM.      1627. 

(iildersleeve,    Virginia   C,   225,    1653.    1666 
(2). 

(nies,  F.  M.,  1172. 

(;iles.  J.  T.,  1117. 

Gillette,  J.  M.,  696  (7),  1102. 

Gilmore,  E.  A.,  240  (7). 

GiRis,    education,    204,     1067     (3).     165;S. 
1055,  1675   (6),  1874:  mathematics,  929 
(12)  ;   physical   training,   761    (1.3).   879, 
1.S40    (4),    (5).    184:'.;    vocational    e.hica 
tlon,  512    (15),   n.S7.     > re  al»o   Woman. 

Girls*  and  boys'  i  libs,  2  (14) -(15).  190 
(27),  717. 

Girls'  schools,  511    (0). 

Glass,  J.  M.,  563  (7). 

(ir.ASTONiu'RV,  Conn.,  survy.  573. 

Giazebrooli,  R.  T.,  lSo:j. 

(;iynn,  F.  L..  516. 

(ioddani.  E.  C,  2072  (.T). 

Goddord.  n.  H.,  131  (21),  l.'lirj. 

(ioddard.  II.  S.,  1424. 

Godfrey.  H(dlis,  204    (10). 

(iold.  II.  II..  244,  4.36. 

(;oldl)erg.  Edward.  20.S.3. 

(Joldbergor.  I.  H.,  761   (9). 

Goldon,  W.  W.,  2046. 

(Joldrich,  L.  W.,  562  (15). 

(ionipirs,  Samuel.  937    (20). 

(Jood,  II.  G..  1683. 

Goodalo.   Grace,   437. 

Goodier,  F.  T.,  1677    1 3). 

Goodman,  Myrtle  L,  9.34   (4). 

Goodnow,  F.  G.,  1573  (4^. 

Good  now.  F.  J.,  226. 

(Joodnow,  M.  N.,  1858 

Goodrich.  Elizabeth  M.,  :i50  (1).  1041    (1). 
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Gordon,  Kate,  140C. 
Gould,  F.  J.,  956. 
Gould,  W.  C,  1677   (7). 
Gowen,  H.  H.,  2007. 
QrabiU,  E.  W..  71  (6). 

GeadinO,  124,  131  (21),  1182-1133,  11.18, 
1397.      See   also   Marking  ;    Pbomotion 

OF   PUPILS. 

Qrady,  G.  O.,  1349. 

Grady,  W.  B.,  511  (2). 

Graham,  L.  W.,  537. 

Geammab.  See  English  lanquaok^  com- 
position and  grammar. 

Gbammab  schools.  See  Elkmintart  bdu- 
CATiON ;  Public  schools. 

Gbammatical  nomsnclaturi,  812. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  297,  1666  (2),  1671  (3). 

Gray,  A.  A.,  289. 

Gray,  H.  B.,  772. 

Gray,  M.  D.,  67,  1887. 

Gray,  W.  S.,  600. 

Gbeat  Britain^  education,  571,  772,  944, 
956. 

Gebek  lanocagc,  622;  teaching,  71,  1786. 

Green,  G.  F.,  564  (10). 

Greene,  J.  H.,  1669  (24). 

Greene,  J.  S.,  617. 

Gribni  Co.,  Ind.,  survey,  14. 

Greener.  G.  C,  1633. 

Greenlaw,  Edwin,  809,  1370. 

Gregg,  F.  M.,  810. 

Gregg,  Marjorle  T.,  1518. 

Gbrgort  school,  1000  (4). 

Griffith,  C.  M.,  809. 

Griffith,  E.  W.,  126. 

Gros,  J.,  862. 

Grose,  H.  D.,  1519. 

Groszmann,  M.  P.  E.,  1675  (4). 

Groves,  E.  R.,  1169,  1768. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C,  913. 

Gruenberg,  Sldonie  M.,  2097. 

Grummann,  P.  H..  811,  1967. 

Grunberg,  Alfred,  1394. 

Grupe,  Mary  A.,  463. 

Guardla,  J.  E.,  934   (10). 

Gulllet,  Cephas,  736. 

Gunter,  G.  T.,  1669    (23). 

Guthrie,  K.  S.,  1925. 

Gymnasiums,  137,  502. 

Gymnastics,  1844. 


H. 


Haas,  A.  W..  1675  (9). 

Haberman,  J.  V.,  1250. 

Habit,  580,  783.  1709,  1930. 

Hacker,  L.  W.,  1411. 

Hacker,  W.  A.,  1184  (7). 

Hadley,  A.  T..  1096  (2). 

Harssler,  Lulse,  396  (17). 

Haggarty,  M.  E.,  1314,  1371,  1720. 

Halght.  Elizabeth  H.,  921,  i:i57. 

Hall,  E.  H..  13,  471. 

Hall,  Ethel  M..  1543. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  479.  937  (10),  1096  (1). 

Hall,  G.  S!,  841. 

Hall,  J.  O.,  1118. 


Hall,  Mary  E.,  562  (6). 

Hall-Quest,  A.  L.,  91,  290,  488,  651,  1083, 

1396. 
Hallock,  J.  W.  W.,  1646. 
Uamel,  Augustln,  812. 
Hamilton,  F.  M.,  934  (1). 
Hamilton,  R.  L.,  1671   (12). 
Hamilton,  Samuel,  762  (6). 
HamUt  n,  W.  H.,  240  (1). 
Hamilton,  W.  I.,  894,  1209,  1220. 
liammel,  W.  C.  A.,  756. 
Ilammett,  F.  S.,  2076. 
Hammltt,  J.  O.,  496  (6). 
Hampton    normal   and   agbicultubal    ix- 

STITDTB,  871,  1876. 
Hancock,  Harris,  1520. 
Hancock,  J.  A.,  1827. 
Hancock,  W.  J.,  562  (18). 
Handschln,  C.  H.,  1331. 
Handwork.     Bee  Manual  training. 
Handwriting.    See  Writing. 
Haney.  J.  P.,  158,  512  (3),  (10),  1852  (3). 
Hanna,  J.  C.  277  (9),  1669  (21). 
Hanson,  Myra  H.,  1621. 
Hanus,  P.  H.,  1284. 
Harbach,  F.  M.,  814. 
Harberton,  E.  A.  G.  P.,  Viscount,  1920. 
Harden,  Frances  E.,  761  (10). 
Hardy,  E.  L.,  967. 
Hardy,  Georges,  1285. 
Hardy,  Osgood,  1012  (2). 
Harper,  Carrie  A.,  1872. 
Harrington,  E.  C,  1673  (3). 
Harris,  A.  C,  934  (9). 
Harris,  Agnes  E.,  1859  (14). 
Harris.  Mary  R.,  564  (7). 
Harris.  T.  H.,  1275  (2). 
Harrison,  S.  M.,  210. 
Hart,  Harris,  398  (3). 
Hartman,  Carl.  245,  1332. 
Harvard-Nbwton  scale,  1720. 
Habvabd   uxiveusity,  298. 
Harvey.   L.   D.,   347,   925,   940    (10),    (25), 

1191,  2082. 
Hatch.  I.  C,  1968. 
Haught,  W.  P..  488. 
Hawaii,  education,  199  (29). 
Hawthorne,  Hildegarde,  2021. 
Haxo,   Henry,  1969. 
Hayden,  F.  S.,  1772  (10). 
Hayes,  George,  1184  (9). 
Hayes.  John,  1669  (6). 
Hayford,  J.  F.,  240  (6). 
Haynes,  Rowland.  662   (12). 
Head.  M.  E..  1  (11). 
Heald,  F.  B.,  163. 
Health,  495  (81),  689,  761  (8),  937  (37)  ; 

instruction  In,  907.1480-1431 ;  of  school 

children,  131   (l)-(8)  ;  of  teachers,  290; 

public,  674. 
Hearing,  testing,  498. 
Heat,  1891. 

Heating,  497,  684,  1399. 
Heck,  W.  H.,  1130. 
Heeter,  N.  E.,  397  (7),  1678  (1). 
Heffney,  W.  C,  1103. 
Hegner,  R.  W.,  1970. 
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Helm,  M.   P.,  460. 
Helys,  M.,  1230  <5). 
Hemphill,  J.  C,  1444. 
Henderson,  Bertha,  1742,  1971. 
Henderson,  F.  A.,  1671   (0). 
Henderson,  H.  C,  940  (21). 
Henderson,  R.  H.,  618. 
Henderson,  W.  H.,  277  (14). 
Ilenmon,  V.  A.  C,  1943. 
Henry,  T.  S.,  238. 

Heredity,  331,  937  (32),  (33),  979,  1260, 
1670  (8). 

Hering,  D.  W.,  958. 
Hermann,  Ernst,  1612. 
Herrlck,  C.  A.,  201  (18),  396  (4),  1777. 
Herring,  Bertha  F.,  246,  1026. 
Hervey,  W.  A.,  58. 
Herzberg,  M.  J.,  489. 
Hessler,  J.  C,  1522,  1671  (13). 
Hester,  W.  E.,  1772  (6). 
Hetiierington,  C.  W.,  695,  1131. 
Hetherlngton,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  201  (8). 
Hetherington,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  695. 
Heyle,  Essie  M.,  904. 
Hicks,  P.  C,  1428. 
Higbie,   H.  H.,  910. 

High  school  conference,  Illinois  university, 
277. 

High  school  pupils,  reading,  556,  753. 

High  school  volunteers,  176. 

High  schools,  81,  83,  86-88,  277-283,  896 
^xj-(10),  639-649,  762  (8)-(13),  801 
(1),  838-844,  1064-1078,  1348-1351, 
1558-1563,  1669  (10),  1676  (11),  1772- 
1781.  1791,  1997r2002;  attendance,  418 
(9)  ;  county,  456  (II)  ;  enrollment,  558; 
military  training,  174 ;  organization,  762 
(8)-(10)  ;  rural,  1061,  1275  (6),  1669 
(21)  ;  social  activities,  1679  (7).  See 
also  Junior  high  schools  ;  Secondary 
education  ;  Six-and-six  plan. 

Higher  education,  97-110,  199  (8),  201 
(4)-(8),  294-302,  468-478,  668-675, 
850-859,  949,  1094-1118,  136&-1382, 
1573-1586,  1669  (16),  1796-1814,  1897- 
1898,  2013-2027.  See  also  Universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

Higbflll,  Le  Roy,  901. 

Hilderbrant,  Edith  L.,  325. 

Hildreth,  Helen  R.,  1184   (28). 

Hill,  A.  H.,  398  (5). 

Hill,  A.  R.,  4  (1),  295  (10),  (16). 

Hill,  C.  M.,  563  (8). 

Hill,  D.   S.,  959. 

Hill,  E.  E.,  277   (23). 

Hill,  I.  W.,  1673  (4). 

Hill,  M.  E.,  1772   (6). 

Hill,  Mary  D.,  201   (28). 

mil,  Patty  S..  201   (2),  1301. 

HiLLEOAS  scale,  423. 

inner,  August.  1815  (4). 

Hilliard,  Evelyne,  1972. 

Hinchman,  W.  S.,  384. 

Hinduism,  416. 

nines.  H.  C,  840,  1068,  1104,  1828,  2022. 

Hlrsch,  Lora,  142. 


History,  American,  388;'  ancient,  1333. 
1957 — tests,  999;  modem,  1539;  profits 
from  study,  1012  (1)  ;  study,  307. 

History  (teaching),  56,  239,  258.  2G6, 
444,  446,  448,  450,  532  (7),  596,  934, 
(6),  1012.  1037,  1217,  1224,  1468,  1523, 
1677  (10),  1990;  elementary  schools, 
531,  1025,  1218;  Europe,  817;  France. 
1776;  secondary  schools,  244,  255,  277 
(21)  (22),  433,  436,  446,  1013.  1020, 
1538 ;  universities  and  colleges,  426.  807, 
1874;  tests,  1724;  United  States.  1011. 
1732,  tests,  983,  995. 

History  or  education,  7,  203,  565-66S, 
763-764,941-943,  1045,  1277-1278,1473- 
1475,  1681-1684,  1900-1902. 

Hitchcock,  G.  A.,  1973. 

Hltchler,  Theresa,  2098. 

Hoag,  E.  B.,  131  (3). 

Hobson,  Elsie  G.,  1333. 

Hodge,  G.  B.,  199  (26). 

Hofe,  G.  D.,  von,  /r.,  1027. 

HolTman,  F.  L.,  131  (13). 

Hogan,  W.  E.,  841,  1875. 

Holland,  education,  1922 ;  secondary  edv- 
cation,  447. 

Hollebecque,  Mme,,  962. 

Hollenbech,  J.  S.  De  F.,  1846. 

Holllday,  Carl,  104,  842,  1178,  1804. 

Holllngworth,  H.  L..  1712. 

Hollister,  H.  A..  277  (5).  652.  760  (4).  1360. 

HoUlster,  R.  O.  T.,  1334. 

Holloway,  W.  J.,  1673  (1). 

Holmes,  Arthur,  762  (5),  1192. 

Holmes,  Edmond,  1298. 

Home  and  school,  146.  148. 

Home  demonstration  work.  525.  1207. 

Home  economics.  164-166.  199  (16^. 
277  (10),  356-358,  511  (8),  512  (IS). 
527,532  (4),  723,  801  (O)-(IO).  903-906. 
1184  (26),  (28).  1210,  1465,  1641-1642. 
1815  (6),  1859  (4),  (11)-(14),  2062 ;  ele- 
mentary schools,  3  (3)  ;  high  schools. 
801  (7). 

Home  education,  199  (17). 
Home  making,  935   (16),  1274.  1852  (5)- 
(6). 

Hove  nursing,  495  (29),  761  (6). 

Home  project  work.  See  Home  demon- 
stration WORK. 

Home  study,  122,  492,  1830. 

Honolulu,  kindergartens,  1993. 

Hood.  W.  D.,  396  (6). 

Hood,  W.  R.,  199  (2). 

Hoopes,  Helen  R.,  897. 

Hopkins,  E.  M..  619,  938  (8).  2023. 

Horn,  Ernest,  1594. 

Horn,  P.  W.,  938  (26),  988,  1483. 

Home,  H.  H.,  227. 

Horner,  H.  H.,  1385. 

Horton,  D.  W.,  1670  (22). 

Hosic,  J.  F..  4  (2),  247,  562  (2),  813. 
938  (3).  1271. 

Hotchklss,  G.  B.,  201  (20). 
Hotchkiss,  W.  B.,  1558  (8). 
House  furnishing,  527,  1852  (7). 
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Household  serviob,  1184  (18). 

Houser,  J.  D.,  980. 

Howard,  E.  D.,  240  (9). 

Howarth,  W.  J.,  600. 

Howe,  Luclon,  495  (3). 

Howell,  C.  E.,  517. 

Howell,  Harry,  1676  (24). 

Howell,  W.  H.,  1096  (3). 

Howcrth,  I.  W.,  25,  1169,  1493. 

Hoyer,  R.  A.,  940  (28). 

Hoyt.  W.  P.,  620. 

Hrdllcka,  Ales,  544  (2)« 

Hu,  I.  T.,  773. 

Huffman,  Fa3'e,  385  (4). 

Hughes,  D.  M.,  1193. 

Hughes,  J.  L.,  584,  2056. 

Hughes,  M.  S.,  097. 

Hughes,  R.   C.  295    (7). 

Hughes,  Sam,  919. 

Hull,  A.  M.,  1743. 

Hull,  Jerome,  939  (3). 

Humanism,  1749. 

Humanistic  education.     See  Libkbal  bdu- 

CATION.  ' 

Humanities,  1695. 

Hume,  Alfred,  1674  (6). 

Humphries,  W.  R.,  343,  707. 

Hunter,  F.  M..  937   (13),  938   (25),  1501, 

1558  (3),  2066. 
Huntington,  E.  D.,  59. 
Hurd.  W.  D..  717,  833  (3). 
Hurlbut,  B.  S.,  1606  (1). 
Hurrey,  C.  D.,  1242  (I). 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Lily,  1544. 
Hutchinson,   Woods.   1670    (8),    (17). 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  public  schools,  1118. 
Hutt,  C.  W.,  1230  (3). 
Huybers,  J.  A.,  248. 
Hygiene.     See  Health  ;  School  htgiene 

AND  sanitation. 

I. 

Ibarra,  A.  M.  F.,  960. 

Idaho.     State  board  of  education,  303. 

Ideals,  784. 

Illinois,  colleges,  670;  high  schools,  450; 
survey,  961. 

Illinois    state    teachers*    association,    1669. 

Illinois.     .University,   92,   277. 

Illinois.  University.  High  school  visitor, 
1263. 

Illinois.  T\mver8ity,  1108;  residence 
halls,  472. 

Illitebact,  Alabama,  1  (6),  206;  United 
States,  386,  698,  987  (3). 

Imagination,  417,  1746. 

IMMIGBANT8,  AmericanlEation,  728  (6),  762 
(2),  912,  1220,  1675  (1),  1680  (9),  2078- 
2080;  education,  109  (20),  728  (1),  (4), 
(7),  761  (11),  1455;  illiteracy  test,  954; 
mental  teat,  1318. 

Incentives,  1822. 

India,  education,  416,  703,  708,  1238. 

Indiana,  county  schools,  1670  (18)  ;  edu- 
cation, 7 ;  high  schools,  418  (7) ;  voca- 
tional education,  1853. 
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Indiana.  Department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, 525. 

Indiana.  State  board  of  education,  348- 
349,   518-510. 

Indiana  state  teachers'  association,  1670. 

Indiana  university.  Conference  on  edu- 
cational measuEi'mentK,  418. 

Indianapolis,  vocational  educational  sur- 
vey, 019. 

Indians,  education,  544. 

Individual  instruction,  1558  (2). 

Individuality,  1355. 

Industrial  art.s.  714. 

Industrial  education,  1  <1),  157,  277 
(7),  (14),  347,  510,  511  (11).  516,  528, 
892,  937  (17),  940  (18),  (20),  1184, 
1197,  1235,  1237,  1422,  1628,  1631,  1635, 
1637,  1852  (8),  (9)  ;  Canada,  2063;  elr- 
mentary  schools,  940  (25)  ;  fonMpn 
countries,  1463 ;  Italy,  380 ;  rural 
schools,  524;  Wisconsin,  940  (10),  (10). 
Sec  also  Manual  training  ;  Profes- 
sional education  ;  Trade  schools  ;  Vo- 
cational education. 

Industrial  history,  906. 
Industrial  preparedness,  935   (7). 
Industry  and  education,  1161,  1626,  1G32, 
1035. 

Infants,  mortality,  930;  care,  930,  1846. 
Inglis,  A.  J.,  642. 
Initiative,  1937. 
Injured,  training,  741. 
Insanity,   183. 
Instinct,  1939. 

Institute  for  public  sorvlce.  New  York, 
1907. 

Institutes,  city,  1670  (23)  ;  tea  chins*, 
1672  (5),  2012;  township,  504  (12). 

Institutional  management,  356. 

Intelligence  method,  1953. 

Intelligence  tests,  38,  46,  418  (2),  1007 
(10),  1313.  1498,  1727.  See  also  Edu- 
cational tests. 

Inter- allied  conference  for  the  stipy 
OP  professional  re-educatiox,  16')«», 
1866    (3),   1867.   1870    (2). 

Interest,  973,  1677  (5). 

Intermediate  high  school,  1772  (6). 

International  aspects  of  education, 
1281. 

International  kindergarten  union,  74.. 

Inventions,  1891. 

lONB  reformatory,  I  ONE,  Cal.,  1448. 

Iowa,  delinquency,  1671  (8)  ;  education, 
1671  (1)  ;  rural  survey,  696  (6)  ;  voca- 
tional education,  2064. 

Iowa  State  college  of  agriculture  and  nv^- 
chanic  arts,  Ames,  Iowa,  718. 

Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  1671. 
Ireland,  education,  203;  higher  education, 
1898. 

Irrigation  projects,  1891. 

Irvine,  Paul,  1778. 

Irwin,  R.  W.,  512  (4).  ' 
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liienbarK^r.  Jerome.  621,  801  (5). 
Italy,    education.    776,    778,    primary   edu- 
cation, 269:   school  administration,   677. 
Ittnor,  W.  B..  I:i98. 
Ives,  C.  A.,  934  (8). 
Izor,  Ks telle  V..  2062. 


J. 


Jackson,  H.  E.,  1670  (9),  (13). 

JarkHon,  N.  A..  1132. 

Jackson,  W.  W.,  1901. 

JacobH,  C.  L.,  1»»34. 

Jacoby,  H.  S.,  2U74  (1). 

Janie»!,  A.  P..  1323. 

James,  Alice  M.,  1351. 

James,  B.  B.,  1133. 

James,  E.  J.,  472. 

J.v.\iT0us,  120.  1143-1144,  1815  (7). 

Japan,  bu9iu"<;s  education,  724 ;  education, 

11.  848.  1280.  1872,  1922;  kindergarten, 

1339,  1993. 
Jarrott,  T.  L.,  1230  (12). 
JarviH,  C.   I)..   190.   1274,   1899. 
Jastrow,  Joseph.  774. 
Jebb,  MisH  C,  737. 
Jfffer.s,  r;.  IJ.,  291. 

Jkfper.son  cou.NTi',  I.VD.,  survcy,  848. 
Jenkins,  Alice,  2    (11). 
Jenkins,  Elizabt'th  C,  1210. 
Jennings,  II.  S..  1939. 
Jensen,  G.  C.  1829. 
Jeshn,   W.    S.,   VMi    (33),  758,   1269,   1463, 

1088. 
Jesus  Ciiiust  as  educator,  344,  508. 
.lEws.  1932. 

Joiic.  r.  v.,  2  •  iH.. 

Johns,   W.   A..   171.?. 

Jfthnson.  B.  .7..  1035. 

Johnson,   I).   B.,   2    «7),  937    (1). 

Johnson,  V.  W..  127.  277   (6),  053,  1069. 

Johnson,  <;.  K..  2«)2   (7),  500  (8),  692   (5). 

Joliuson,  <ieor:>»»,  .T»20. 

Jolitisou,  Harii''t  M..  495   (21). 

JoJiuson,  Marl»'tli   1'.,  935  (8). 

Johnson,  K.  I..  754.  1524,  1744. 

Johnson,  K.  l>..  7«»1    (16). 

Johnson,  Rita,  12:i7. 

Johnson.     i>i'.e  ah')  Johnston. 

Johnston.    C.    11..    83,    277    (22),    396    (5), 

914,  937    (21).   HJG9   (11). 
Johnslon.   Emma   L..  562    (1). 
Johnston.  J.   P...  2«>.  350,  672. 
Johnston.  J.   H..  202.  1676  (10). 
Johnston.  W.  W..  G^Q. 
Johu.stono,  E.  K.,  182,  1883. 
Johu.stone.   .M     U.Mlii.-e,  728   (2). 
Jolirt.  L  .  4:i,). 
Joni's,  A.  J..  r>»}4   (o). 
Jont's,   A.   I.  .   ir>7'.». 
Jonc*^,  C.  T..  54:). 
Jouc.«.  E.  S..  42  ;.  S14. 
Jou.-s,    IlaiTi.'t    IV,    399    (4). 
Jons.  Mrs.  L.  *l  ,  1072   (16). 
Jon<'.>.  O.  J.,  lOTo. 
JONKS.  II.   M..    1»>S2. 
Joues,  T.  J.,  1270. 


Jones,  W.  P.,  1679  (5). 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  937  (8).  (35). 

Judd,  C.  II..  788,  921)    (5),  938   (7),  1714. 

2083. 
Judd,  Jean  net te  M.,  654. 
Judgment,  tests,  786. 
Judson,  H.  P.,  908  (5). 
JUNIOB  COLLTCBS,  294    (5),  668,  760    (8), 

937  (22),  938  (8),  1098,  1375  1772  (8), 

(10),  2018,  2022. 

JUXIOE     HIGH     SCHOOLS,     1      (13),     4      (6), 

5  (1),  80,  84,  96,  278,  335,  359.  397 
(4),  (5),  460,  511  (15),  .(16).  563 
(6)-(8),  641-642,  644,  762  (11).  840, 
937  (21).  1070,  1076-1078.  1117.  1184 
(21),  (23),  1349,  1563,  1773.  1778-1780, 
1828,  1997. 

JUXIOR  REPUBLIC  PLAN,  1882. 

Jury,  Jessie  B..  682. 


Kaiser.  C.  S.,  131  (15). 

Kandel,  I.  L.,  1194. 

Kansas,  rural  schools,  1554. 

Kansas.  Department  of  public  instruction, 
1554. 

Kansas  state  normal  8choi>l.  Emporia, 
Kans.,   1502. 

Ka.vsas  CiTr,  public  schools.  206.  411; 
school  finance,  2000. 

Karpinskl.  L.  C,  249. 

Kavel.  H.  W.,  1184  (14). 

Keator,  A.  D.,  189. 

Keeler,  F.  I.,  938  (4). 

Keene,  C.  II.,  935  (18). 

Keith,  B.  F.,  2095. 

Keith,  James,  1772  (7). 

Kelley,  P.  J.,  1974. 

Kelley,  T.  L.,  990.   1251,   1503. 

Kellogg,  O.  C,  71  (4). 

Kellogg,  P.  U.,  1230  (4). 

Kelly,  F.  J.,  1525,  1723,  2012  (1). 

Kelly,  H.  C,  1028. 

Kelly,  R.  L.,  294  (1). 

Kelly,  R.  W.,  716,  2007. 

Kelso,  C.  C,  1119,  1678   (12). 

Kemble,  W.  F.,  991. 

Kemp,  W.  W.,  1568  (13). 

Kempe,  A.,  277  (24). 

Kendall,  C.  N.,  1286,  1089,  1807  (2). 

Kendrlck,   Eliza  H.,   1628. 

Kennedy,  J.  W.,  938  (18),  1816. 

Kent,  R.  G.,  622. 

KENTrcKY,  rural  schools,  626,  1766. 

Ki'ntucky  educational  association,  1672. 

Kentucky.  TTnlverslty.  Investigating  com- 
mittee. 1580. 

Kbntucky.    Univbhsitt,  1580. 

Keogh,  Alfred.  1870  (1). 

Kcppel,  F.  P..  1581,  2024. 

Kergomard,  Pauline.  3(1). 

Kerr,  James,   690. 

Kerr.  W.  H.,  386  (2).  (3).  (6). 

Ketcham.   V.   A..  200. 

Keyes,  C.  H.,  987  (87). 

Keyser,  C.  J.,  685. 
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Kleffer,  F.,  1134. 

KiNAESTHKSIA,    G17. 

KlXCAID      HIGH      SCHOOL^      KlDCald,      KEDS., 

844. 
KlNDKROARTBN,  74-75.  199  (18),  201  (1)- 
(3),  270,  272,  755,  830-882,  938  (20), 
1051-1054,  1338-1841,  1469,  1542-1549, 
1669  (17),  1765,  1993-1995. 

KlNDBRQARTBN     AND     BIAMBNTABT     SCHOOL, 

201  (29),  1051,  1301. 
KiNDEROARTNBRS,  training,  75. 
King,  Agnes,  385  (4). 
King,  H.  C,  473. 
King,  P.   E.,  399   (9). 
Kingsley,  S.  C,  131  (17),  2104. 
Kinkade,  Arthur,  1141,  1815  (1). 
Kinkeldey,  Otto,  396  (15). 
Kinley,  David.  295  (15),  1096  (2). 
Kirk,  J.  R.,  937  (7). 
Kirk,  Sir  John,  2053. 
Kirkendall,  F.  C,  939  (2). 
Klrkland,  J.   H.,  1233   (2). 
Kirkpatrick.  E.  A.,  1806. 
Kirkpa trick,  Marlon  O.,  1059. 
Kirsch,  Father  Felix,  592. 
Kirton,  C.  H.,  750. 
Kitson,  II.  D.,  1373. 
Klein,  Gertrude,  1874. 
Knabenshue,  E.  H.,  399  (7). 
Knapp,  Charles,  1526. 
Knell,  L.  J.,  128. 
Knight,  E.  W.,  1195. 
Knight,  M.  M.,  1374. 
Knox,  Margaret,  761  (19). 
Koch,  C.  D.,  397  (5). 
Koch,  F.  J.,  1618. 
Koch,  T.  W.,  1605. 
Kock,  n.  E.,  93. 
Kohs,  8.  C.  546  (1),  1721. 
Kolbe,  P.  R.,  474. 
Koo,  V.  K.  W.,  937  (24),  1690. 
Koons,  O.  J.,  1669  (14). 
Koos,  L.  v.,  117,  351,  643,  655,  1071. 
Kouindjy,  P.,  1868. 
Kramer,  S.  E.,  7.32  (5). 
Kraus,  C.  A.,  480. 
Krauso,  Ix>uise  B.,  201   (19). 
Krebs,  H.  C,  118. 
Kress,  G.  H.,  131  (9). 
Kreuzpointner,  Paul,  1420. 
Kroeze,  B.  IT.,  1677  (5). 
Kunkel,  B.  W.,  857. 

L. 

Labor  and  bducation,  937  (26). 

Labor  unions,  511  (6). 

Laboratory  materials,  934  (11). 

Laboratory  system,  English,  1508. 

Lacabe-Plastelg,  1917. 

Ladd,  A.  J.,  105. 

Lake,  Kirsopp,  1861. 

Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  the  Indian  and 

other  dependent  peoples,  544. 
Lambruschini,  Ralfaello,  27. 
Lancasterian  system,  764. 
Land-orant  collbqes,  865,  1468,  1869  (2), 

(6)-(8),  (10),  1899. 


Landsittel,  F.  C,  1072,  1997. 

Lane,  C.  H.,  199  (14),  801  (2). 

Lane.  W.  D.,  211,  902,  1170,  1449,  2008. 

Lange,  A.  F.,  28,  1375. 1421, 1484,  1558  (5). 

Language  clubs,  277   (18). 

Languages  (modem),  760  (5),  1104  ;  study, 
1749;  teaching.  935  (12)  1009,  1039, 
1085,  1383,  1514-1515,  1630,  1667  (10), 
1734,  1789,  1795,  1954,  1967-1968,  1981, 
2015 ;  in  German  secondary  schools,  1022. 
See  also  name  of  language. 

Langworthy,  C.  A.,  1772  (12). 

Langworthy,  H.  G.,  1888. 

Lapp,  J.  A.,  1184  (24). 

Larkin,  Mary  M.  J.,  440. 

La  Rue,  J.  D.,  876. 

La  Rue,  D.  W.,  1927. 

Lasher,  Q.  8.,  1976. 

Lathrop,  Julia  C.  140,  1619,  1847. 

Latin-America,  education,  177,  199  (31). 

Latin  language,  428.  622,  628,  1674  (7)  ; 
ability  tests,  1943 ;  college  requirements, 
1964 ;  vocational,  259. 

Latin  language  (teaching),  71,  277  (8) 
439,  082,  804,  826,  1887,  1672,  (10), 
1733, 1752,  1973 ;  high  schools,  616,  1042, 
1521,  1526,  1529;  universities  and  col- 
leges, 436. 

Lauwick,  Marcel,  1230   (6). 

Lawrence,  Isabel,  935  (13). 

Ijayton,  W.  K.,  1715. 

Leadbetter,  Florence  E.,  1184  (25). 

Leake,  A.  H.,  611  (10). 

Leary,  D.  B.,  251. 

Leather,  Fltzherbert,  874. 

Leavitt,  F.  M.,  1201. 

Leaw,  Grace  P.,  1976. 

Le  Bras,  Anatole,  212. 

Lecture  system,  853. 

Ledyard,  Mary  F.,  1993. 

Lee,  F.  8.,  725. 

Lee,  Joseph,  201  (9). 

Lee,  R.  I.,  826,  600  (3),  692  (8). 

Lbvt  handedness,  1956. 

Legal  education.  199  (11),  361.  529,  931 
(6),  1428,  2072. 

Lbqislation,  England,  1480,  1693.  1697; 
Indiana.  1184  (24)  ;  Missouri.  149 ;  New 
York.  1121 ;  South  Dakota.  1679  (6)  ; 
United  States.  199  (2).  755. 

Lehman,  Ezra,  564  (4). 

Leiden.      University,    468. 

Leighton.  Etta  V..  1647. 

Leighton,  J.  A.,  673,  1221. 

Leisure  time.    See  Recreation. 

Lenney,  Teresa  M.,  815. 

Leo,  Brother,  417. 

L^n,  Xavier,  775. 

Leonard,  Albert.  2034. 

Leonard,  Eleanor  C,  1252. 

Leonard,  S.  A.,  252. 

Lesh,  J.  A.,  1676  (17). 

Lester,  J.  A.,  1029. 

Levi,  Harry,  Rahhi,  1624. 

Levine,  A.  J.,  631,  1120,  1486,  1696. 

Lewis,  C.  D.,  1406. 

Lewis,  Cora  G.,  6  (6)-(7). 
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Lewis.  E.  E.,  159,  521»  G44,  1196.  1815. 

Lewis,  F.  P.,  495  (14). 

Lewis,  L.  R.,  396  (16). 

Lewis,  Mabel  R.,  1433. 

Liard,  Louis,   1687    (5). 

Libby,  Walter,  481. 

LlBSKAL  EDUCATION,  6  (1),  57,  437,  586, 
623,  737,  803,  825,  827,  955  (2),  974, 
976,  1031,  1044-1045,  1667  (11),  1738, 
1807   (3),  1973,  1977,  1979,   1982,  1988. 

LiBBARiBS,  high  school,  557,  562  (3)-(4), 
(6),  935  (14),  1262-1264,  1888-1889; 
normal  school,  562  (5)  ;  public,  1456- 
1457 ;  rural  school,  562  (7)  ;  school,  188, 
385,  396   (6)-(7),  935   (15)  ;  use,  1319. 

Libraries  and  beading,  188-192,  199  (23), 
277  (6),  (17),  383-385,  396  (20),  656- 
557,  653,  753-754,  926-927,  938  (28), 
1067  (11),  1262-1265,  1456-1457,  1664- 
1665,    1674    (2),    1887-1889,   2097-2099. 

Libraries  and  schools,  4  (5),  189,  201 
(19),  754. 

Library  training,  2008. 

Llckley,  E.  J.,  1936. 

Llddeke,    Froderick,   1772    (9). 

Ligbtino,  495  (16). 

Llgon,  M.  E.,  84. 

LllUbrldge,  C.  W.,  1678   (5). 

Lincoln,  Pearl  L.,  940   (29). 

Linn,  J.  W.,  1030. 

LiP-RBADiNG,  teaching,  743,  1246,  1445 
(7). 

Llppold,  W.  II.,  1672  (13). 

Lipps.  O.  H.,  544  (3). 

LITERATURE,  French,  study,  1960;  study, 
821;  teaching,  818,  822,  989  (6),  940 
(15),  1016,  1030,  1513,  1745,  1965;  testa, 
603. 

LIttell,  Harold,  7. 

Little,  Mabel  C,  356  (3). 

Llttlcpage,    Louella,    1344. 

Livingston,    Arthur,    1789. 

Livingstone,  R.  W.,  623. 

Livingstone,  R.  W.,  827. 

Lochcr,  E.  W.,  1772   (2). 

Locke,  Bessie,  938  (20). 

Locke,  G.  II.,  935  (4). 

Locust  Point  district,  Baltimore,  sur- 
vey, 547. 

Lodge,  Gonzales,  915. 

Lodge,  H.  C,  1031. 

Lodor,  Elizabeth,  1745. 

Loeb,  H.  W.,  2073  (6). 

Loeb,  J.  M.,  201   (13). 

Loeb,  Max,  751. 

Logan,  J.  H.,  1012   (1). 

Logan,  Laura  R.,  1105. 

Lohmeyer,    Lillian,    624. 

Lombard,  Ellon  C,  109  (17). 

Ix)mbard,  J.  E.,   1613. 

Lommen,  C.  P.,  71  (1). 

London,  child  welfare,  2053. 

Ijondon   county  council,  625. 

Long,  J.  S.,  1878. 

Longest,  Amy  M.,  1672  (15). 

Loram,  C.  T.,  2080. 

Lord,  Isabel  E.,  723. 


Los    Angblbs,    manual    arts    high    sobooU 

1064;  schools,  131    (6). 
Lott,  D.  W.,  816. 
Lott,  H.  C,  890. 
Louisiana^    education,     034      (1) ;      rural 

schools,  835. 
Louisiana  conference  of  state   and   p&rUlk 

school  officials,  1275. 
Louisiana  teachers'  association,  934. 
Lovejoy,  O.  R.,  936  (5). 
Lovell,  N.  E.,  1672  (9). 
Lovett,  E.  O.,  2  (6). 
liOwell,  Amy,  1746. 
Lowrey,  P.  O.,  1790. 
Lucas,  J.  O.,   1396. 
Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  937  (30),  1497. 
Luke,  Ethel  J.,  277  (8). 
Lull,  H.  G.,  253,  632  (1),  1007,  1319. 
Lumet,  Louis,  1277. 
Lunches,  school,  356  (2). 
Lundberg,  Emma  O.,  1253,  1450. 
Luqulens,  F.  B.,  1032. 
Lusk,  W.  S.,  940  (12). 
Luthbb,  Martin,  763,  1278,  1683,  1924. 
Lutz,  R.  R.,  160. 
Lyans,  C.  K.,  299. 

Lyford,  Carrie  A.,  199  (16),  801  (9).  1272. 
Lyle,  Grace,  427  (1). 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  940  (15). 
Lyon,  E.  P.,  1862. 


JUL. 


McAdoo,  W.  a,  937  (25). 
McAndrew,  William,  396  (3). 
McBrlen,  J.  L.,  199  (22), 
McCall,  W.  A.,  39,  135,  789. 
McCarthy,  Charle.«»,  940  (18). 
McCarthy,  Grace  D.,  123. 
McCartney,  L.,  1779. 
McCarty,  W.  J.,  201  (17). 
McClinton,  J.  W.,  228.  1879  (1). 
McClorey,  J.  A.,  1582. 
McClung,  F.  A.,  1678  (4). 
McCoIlum,  D.  F.,  983. 
McComb,  E.  H.  K.,  254. 
McConnell,  J.  M.,  60. 
McCormlck,  P.  J.,  1504,  1667  (2). 
McCormick,  Theodora,  1972. 
McCracken,  C.  C,  656. 
McCrea,  N.  G.,  1106. 
McCready,  E.  B.,  1451. 
McCrudden,  F.  H.,  2073  (8). 
McCulley,  Ruth,  398  (1). 
McCurdy,  J.  H.,  500  (1),  692  (6). 
MacCurdy,  J.  T.,  183. 
McDonald,  H.  C,  929  (9). 
McDonnell,  B.  L.,  810. 
McDougall,  Eleanor,  1238. 
MacDougall,  Robert,  550. 
McDougle,  B.  C,  1672  (5). 
McGeachy,  A.  A.,  1676  (2). 
McGrew,  J.  H.,  740. 
McGuire,  J.  W.,  1667  (8). 
Machine  industry,  1891. 
McIlwalD,  C.  H.,  1638  (II). 
Mcintosh,  D.  C,  II. 


INDEX. 
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McKee,  J.  T.,  929  (10). 

McKee,  J.  V.,  1287. 

Mackenzie,  A.  S.,  1672  (17). 

Mackenzie,  J.  S.,  1173. 

McKenzle,  R.  T.,  500  (7),  563  (2),  692  (4). 

Mackie,  A.,  1706. 

Mackle,  R.  A.,  841,  1998. 

McKlnley,  A.  E.,  817. 

McKinstry,  Helen,  1239. 

McLaln.  G.  A.,  2  (16). 

MacLean,  G.  E.,  1897-1898. 

MacLear,  Martha,  1527. 

McLure,  J.  R.,  1  (8). 

McManis,  J.  T.,  61,  1835. 

McMadus,  Elizabeth,  761  (12). 

McMillan,  Anna,  801  (10). 

McMillan,  J.  A.,  oomp,,  405. 

McMillan,  Margaret,  2092. 

McMurry,  Frank,  1288. 

McMurtrie,  D.  C,  746,  1437,  1866  (2),  (5), 
1869. 

McNally.  P.  T.,  40. 

McNally,  W.  P.,  1667  (12). 

McNary,  E.  E.,  1855. 

McNangbt,  Margaret  S.,  1084. 

Macurdy,  Grace  M.»  1977. 

McVey,  F.  L..  240  (3),  295  (5). 

Madden,  I.  A.,  79. 

Madison^  Wis.,  school  children,  491. 

Mageean,  D.,  1299. 

Magne,  Marcel,  1687  (7). 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  29,  956  (8). 

Mahoney,  J.  J.,  1316. 

Main,  J.  H.  T.,  1620. 

Manahan,  J.  L.,  760  (6). 

Manchester,  F.  A.,  818. 

Manchester,  O.  L.,  1669  (25). 

Mandujano,  Gradela,  177. 

Manley,  M.  Maude,  1978. 

Mann,  C.  R.,  171,  199  (12),  2074  (2). 

Mann,  Horace,  1679  (2). 

Manxheim  system,  184. 

Manning,  G.  A.,  657. 

Manning,  W.  T.,  1216  (2). 

Manual  training,  165-162,  277  (12),  (13), 
345-351,  610-524,  532  (5),  711-714,  891- 
896,  1184-1198,  1419-1422,  1626-1637, 
1678  (13),  (14),  1816  (6),  1862-1866, 
2060-2065;  elementary  schools,  939(13)  ; 
high  schools,  512  (14),  780;  kindergar- 
ten, 1660  (18)  ;  rural  schools,  612  (16). 
See  also  Industrial  education  ;  Voca- 
tional EDUCATION. 

Mapes,  E.  E.,  609. 

Maphis,  C.  G.,  213,  1791. 

Maple,  E.  O.,  1691,  1747. 

Mar^chal,  vr.,  1916  (8). 

Maricopa  Co.,  Ariz.,  survey,  406. 

Maricopa  Co.  (Arizona)  teachers'  associa' 
tion,  406. 

Marking,  1120,  1506,  1881-1832.  See  also 
Grading  ;  Promotion  of  pupils. 

Marlatt,  Abby  L.,  511  (8),  930  (1). 

Marquis,  S.  S.,  1670  (5),  (12). 

Marr.  W.  M.,  1676  (16). 

Marsh,  J.  F.,  399  (6). 

MarshaU,  B.  T.,  1620. 


Marshall,  J.  P.,  1033. 

Marshall,  Josephine  A.,  1862  (6). 

Marshall,  L.  C,  240  (8). 

Martel,  F61ix,  1368. 

Marten,  W.  S.,  622. 

Martin,  A.  S.,  255,  1386. 

Martin,  E.  S.,  1240. 

Martin,  G.  H.,  1150. 

Martin,  O.  B.,  937  (12). 

Marvin,  C.  H.,  1222. 

Mary  Ruth,  Sister,  1223,  1654,  1667  (4). 

Maryland,  education,  1673  (3). 

Maryland.     State  board  of  education,  2035. 

Maryland  state  teachets'  association,  1673. 

Maryvillb  college,  Tenn.,  109. 

Mason,  W.  L.,  1696. 

Massachusetts,  education,  9;  rural 
schools,   833    (4),    (7). 

Massachusetts.  Board  of  education,  741, 
1034. 

Massachusetts  commission  on  military 
training,  538. 

Massachusetts  hospital  school.  Can- 
ton, Mass.,  1230  (13). 

Masters,  J.  G.,  1163. 

Mateer,  Florence,  992. 

Mathematics,  78,  462,  613,  801  (12)  ; 
business,  2071 ;  correlation,  801  (13)  ; 
girls,  929  (12)  ;  value,  1528;  vocational, 
801   (14). 

Mathematics  (teaching),  62,  66,  68,  618, 
1227,  1520;  secondary  schools.  249,  251, 
940  (16),  1320,  1325,  1533,  1758.  1760, 
1983  ;  Junior  high  school,  647,  1066 ;  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  1104. 

Mathews,  Hannah  L.,  1445  (5). 

Mathews,  J.  P.,  1568. 

Mathews,  L.  O.,  732  (6). 

Mathewson,  F.  E.,  1792. 

Matthai,  John,  708. 

Matthews,  Brander,  475. 

Matthews,  Brander,  2018. 

Maucourant,  B.,  1994. 

Maugain,  Gabriel,  1376. 

Maxwell,  C.  F.,  664  (12). 

Maxwell,  C.  R.,  1688. 

Maxwell,  G.  E.,  1397. 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  1489. 

May  berry,  L.  W.,  1730. 

Mayman,  J.  E.,  1036. 

Mead,  C.  D.,  1722. 

Medical  education,  199  (10),  725-726. 
760  (2),  908,  1105,  1211,  1215,  1862, 
2078. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  134, 
208  (V),  495  (3),  (25),  691,  935  (10), 
1403,  1837,  2048;  Great  Britain,  1467; 
Philadelphia,  495   (25). 

Medical  social  service,  1212. 

Medieval  education,  1900. 

ISedieval  universities,  300. 

Meeker,  C.  H.,  1852   (7). 

Mees,  C.  E.  K.,  2028. 

Meier,  Laura  A.,  1937. 

Meigs,  Grace  L.,  1848. 

Meiklejohn,  Alexander,  1377. 

Melster,  Ludovic,  819,  1692. 
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MSMOBT^  257,  999,  736,   1677   M|  ;   test«, 

9»4. 
Meo<1«oliA]],  Dorotbj,  »30  (2). 
ll«iid«filuai,  B.  E.,  119. 
MK9T1L  vtnctrhisz,  7tH\,  i:i()0. 

MSIfTAL  IflSBAJIK,  1452,  1939. 

MSITTAL  FATIOCB,  1406. 

MSffTlL  HTOISKB,  690,  1305. 

MVMTAL    TZBTM.       H€€    EDUCATIOXAL    TESTS; 

IsTTBLLiOBXCE  TSSTS ;  PoLic'EMEX^  mental 

Mftrcbant  F.  W..  2063. 

UftcWf,  C.  A.,  1928. 

M«rcl«*r,  L.  J.  A.,  1805. 

Mcrlflm,  J,  L.,  201   (29),  602.  993. 

Mifrrin,  Maud,  747. 

Mirton.  II.  W.,  1202. 

Mertz,  L.,  871. 

Mexico,  oduratlon,  10.  570,  579. 

M(*yi;r.  A.,  1939. 

Mi'yiThanlt.  M.  W.,  1107. 

M«'ylfln,  O.  L.,  877. 

Mcytrott.  Cornelia  B.,  495  (26). 

MiCHiOAy,  KcboolhouHCH,  15  (2)  :  Mecondary 
oducatlon,  640. 

Michigan.  Department  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, 15. 

MiniiaAN.     TJNivRiiHiTY,  ir»   (1), 

MloMHner.  W.  O.,  256.  040   (17),  1036. 

Miliiin.  (!.  n..  1674  (2). 

Milan,  vocntloniil  oducatlon.  805. 

MiloM.  Dudley,  020. 

MlloH.  11.  K.,  511   (14).  040  (20). 

MiLlTAUY  TIIAIXINO,  173  170,  100  (19). 
304- ;UJ7.  300  (10),  40.")  (3),  501,  034- 
541,  .'«■::  (10).  5(i3  CJi.  (3).  71:9-731'. 
7H0,  1M7  010.  037  (23).  038  (16).  1216 
(2).  122;».  1200.  1010;  high  s.hoolH,  534- 
530,  7«';0  (7).  1772  (4i,  (5),  1«41;  pub- 
lic H«ln»i»lM.  1070  (17)  ;  unlvcrsltioH  and 
r.>lli>;eH.    20:i     (I).    1000     (2).      Nrr    alnu 

NVVuMIMJ    Mll.irAKY    TKAININO;    WY().MIN«} 
I'l.AN. 

Mlllhorry,  ().  H.,  131    (10). 

Mlllrr.  K.  A..  S.io. 

Minor,  (}.    A.,   «»2.   SOI    (V-M. 

Minor,  n.  L.,  040   (10). 

Millor.  II.  r.,  1000. 

Minor.  I.  K..  1020. 

Millor.  J.   II.,  2    (IS). 

Millor.   L.  W..  1S52   (2). 

Millor.  Thoodora  K..  11S4    (20). 

Millor.   W.   K..    1507. 

^Illllkan.  U.   A.,  S20. 

Mllllkln.  ().  J..  1000   (10). 

Mills.  J.  M..  300   (0). 

Mn.WArKKR.  Wis.,  sohool  nrohltooiuro.  314. 

Minor.  J.  H..  1203. 

MlMMTM  K.M.SKNTIAl.S,  1127. 
Ml XI NO.   000. 

MixiN«  iw^ra.  tnluoatlon.   1477. 
MlNMBAlH»i.is,    publlo    schools.    407:    voca- 
tlonul  oiluoatlon  survoy.  510. 

Mluuoapolls.     Board  of  oducatlon.  320.  407. 


MixxE*('ir.i..  twrboolhofueas.  77. 

Minnesota.      State    deparODent    of    edoca- 

tion,  30. 
Minnesota  educational  anodation,  935. 
■  Missionary  education.   1414. 
Mississippi,    edncatl<»,    1674     (1),    (3) : 
mral  schools,  1346. 

MississlppL    I>f>partnient  of  edncadon.  456. 
Mississippi  tearbers'  association,  1674. 
j   Mississippi.     Uxiteksitt,  1674  (6). 
MissouKi,  education,  4  (1)  ;  feeble-minded. 
923;  rural  schools,  1835. 

'   Missouri  children's  code  commission,  149. 
;   Missouri  state  teachers'  association.  4. 
i   Mitchell,  Darid,  1938. 

Mitchell,  S.  C.  929  (3). 

Mltra,  S.  M.,  416. 

Mizuno.  Tsuneklchi.   1339. 

Mock,  H.  E.,  2047. 

Modeling,  1321. 

MODEBX     EDUCATION.     399     (3),     400.     569. 
1287,  1671    (3). 

MoDEBN  LANui'AGK.s.     $€€  La.\oi:.ige.s,  mod- 
em. 

Molesworth,  F.  L.  1589. 
Monaban,  A.  C.   195,   199   (5),    (14).   387. 
757,  935   (6),  936   (2),  1769,  2101-2102. 
Monilaw.  W.  J.,  878. 

MONITOBIAL    SYSTEM,    764. 

Monrad,  Margaret,  1230  (2). 

Monroe,  E.  F.,  1387. 

Monroe,  E.  S.,  94. 

Monroe,  J.  E.,  476. 

Monroe,  Paul,  544   (5). 

Monroe,  W.  S.,  1267.  1505,  1723. 

Monsees,  A.  H.,  2000. 

Montana.      University,    1809 ;    academic 

froedom,  1094. 
.Montc8«ori,  Maria,  273.  040   (24).  1546. 
.MoNTBSSORi  method,  271.  273,  1544.  1546. 
Montgomery,  R.  H.,  201   (21). 
Montjotln,  M.,  1687   (2). 
Moon.  P.  T..  425. 
Moore.  A.  W.,  131    (6). 
Moorr,  Annie  E.,  1340. 
.Moore.  B.  F.,  1670  (23). 
Moore,  C.  N.,  1404. 
.Moore.  E.  C,  5  (4),  700,  003,  1528. 
Mooro.   Ella  A..   1204. 
Mooro,  Frank.  1675   (2). 
.Moore,  H.  E..  1600. 
Moore.  11.   H.,  1434,  1561. 
Moore,  Nellie  B.,  395   (2). 
.Moore.  W.  H.,  463. 
Moral  Kor cation,  151,  306   (22).  703 -7o  I. 

762    (4).   887,  020    (4).  040    (21).   1171- 

1176.    1669    (23),    1671     (2),    1675     (0). 

1S40.   2056. 

Moi^.   L.  T..  863. 
Morehouse.  F.  M..  1724. 
Morehouse.   Frances,   1037. 
Morgan,  E.  M.,  361   (2). 
Morgan,  H.  S.,  1651. 
.MorltE,  R.  D.,  658. 
Morocco,  education.  1015. 
Morris,  C.   C,  2074   (6). 
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Morris,  G.    M..  1429. 
Morris,  Mary  K.,  1676  (5). 
MorriBoo,  A.  J.,  1684. 
Morrison,  H.  C,  2048. 
Morrison,  J.  C,  41,  236. 
Morrow,  L.  W.  W.,  1863. 
Morse,  M.  A.,  936  (17). 
Mort,  P.  R.,  1565. 
Moseley,  C.  C,  1   (10). 
Moser,  B.  H.,  1676  (12). 
Mosney,  Dr.,  1687  (1). 
Mothers,  654;  education,  930  (2). 
Motion  study,  1627. 
Motivation,  234,  1008. 
Moulins,  Am4d^,  964. 
Moulton,  R.  G.,  821. 
Mountaineers,  education,  554,  572. 
Moving  pictures,  47,  981 ;  educational  use, 
1318. 

Mower,  P.  O.,  1558   (6). 
Moxcey,  Mary  E.,  369. 
Moxey,  A.  F.,  495   (25). 
Moxon,  Stefan,  1289. 
MCllbr-Wallb  method,  1246,  1445  (7). 
MCnstbrbbro,  Hugo,  16.38. 
Muerman,  J.  C,  2  (5),  95,  199  (5).  833  (0), 
1566. 

Mulball,  Edith  F.,  994. 
Mulock.  Dinah   M.,  2050. 
Mulock,  Mabel  E.,  762  (9). 
Mundelein,  Bishop,  940  (28). 
Municipal   universities.      See   Universi- 
ties AND  colleges,  municipal. 

Muntsch,  Albert,  214. 
Murdock,  P.  P.,  719. 
Murley,  Clyde,  1979. 
Murphree,  A.  A.,  408. 
Murphy,  Gardner,  603. 
Murphy,  H.  B.,  940  (22). 
Mnrtland,  Cleo,  358,  1184  (17). 
Museums,  educational  use,  187,  199   (24). 
201  (37),  761  (1).  1261. 

Music,  256,  1014,  1036,  1966;  community, 
1410,  1671  (5),  1672  (9)  ;  instrumental, 
1014  (1).  1678  (11)  ;  libraries,  277  <1«)  ; 
public  schools,  1324 ;  school  crodlt  for, 
1024,  10,'^'i.   1676   (lOi:  value.  1.--J7. 

Music  ( toachlnjj ) .  35,  200.  30r>  (15).  1 1 1J ) . 
632.  040  (17),  1014  CJ).  (4),  1677  (l.i.. 
1753;  elementary  schools,  .390  (11). 
434;  high  schools,  396  (12),  1158.  1671 
(14),  1675  (10),  1963;  normal  sc'iools. 
396  (13)  ;  public  schools,  625,  939  (5). 
1014  (5).  (6),  1670  (18i,  1677  (111. 
(12)  ;   universities  and  colleges,   1512. 

Music  supervisors*  national  confer*  nee. 
1014. 

Musselman.  H.  II.,  512  (15). 
Musselmann,  H.  T.,  645. 
Muttkowski.   R.   A.,   1.1.36. 
Myer,  W.  E.,  532  (7). 

Myers,  G.  C,  637,  790,  975,  995,  1060, 
1698. 

Myers,  S.  S.,  1014   (6). 
Mythro,  Ida  A.,  1677  (12). 


N. 


Nalder,  P.  P.,  1259,  1663,  2096. 
Namlas,  Amerigo,  215. 
National  association  of  corporation  schools, 
2060. 

National    association    of    dental   faculties, 

167. 
National     association     of     manufacturers. 

Committee  on  industrial  education,  1197. 
National   association   of   school   accounting 

officers,  1815. 
National    association   of   state   universities 

in   the   United   States   of  America,   296, 

1573. 
National  child-labor  committee,  526,  936. 
National  collegiate  athletic  association,  500, 

C02. 

National  committee  for  promoting  char- 
acter building,  151. 

National  congress  of  mothers  and  parent- 
teacher  associations,  506. 

National  education,  988  (12). 

National  education  association.  201,  396, 
441,  562,  761,  937,  1276 ;  departments- 
business  education,  201  (15)-(21)  ;  child 
hygiene,  761  (3)-(9)  ;  classroom  teach- 
ers, .390  (22).  562  (1).  (2);  elementary 
education,  201  (22)-(29)  ;  higher  educa- 
tion, 201  (4)-(8)  ;  kindergarten  educa- 
tion, 201  (l)-(3)  ;  library,  562  (3)-(7)  ; 
raus'.c  education,  .396  (11)-(17)  ;  nor- 
mal schools,  201  (30)-(31)  ;  physi- 
cal education,  562  (8)-(12)  ;  rural  and 
agricultural  education,  896  (18)- (21)  ; 
school  administration,  201  (9)-(14)  ; 
school  patrons.  761  (10)- (14)  :  science 
Instruction,  562  (13)-(18),  761  (1)- 
(2)  ;  secondary  education,  396  (I)-(IO)  ; 
special  education,  761  (15) -(22)  :  super- 
intendence. 539,  938;  vocational  educa- 
tion and  practical  arts,  201    (32)- (39). 

National  education  ass  :ciation,  855. 

National  joint  committee  on  the  reorgani- 
zation  of   high-school   English,   396    (8). 

National   security  leajrue,    1216. 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustrial education,  .'lO,  059.  738,  1184- 
1185,  1422. 

National  society  for  the  study  of  educa- 
tion. 1097. 

National  system  of  education,  777,  1221. 

National  University  of  the  United 
States,  937  (28),  1679  (8),  1789. 

Nati-re-study,  808,   loOO. 

Naudy,  N.,  1.341. 

Naumburg,  Margaret.  1006   (4). 

Naval  education,  729-732. 

Neal.  H.  J.,  1675   (8). 

Nearlng,  Scott,  190,  229. 

Nebraska  State  normal  school,  Peru,  Nebr., 
457. 

Necker  de  Saussure,  Madame,  204. 

Negroes,  education,  178,  371-373,  544- 
545,  740,  922,  937  (14),  1243-1244,  1270, 
1443-1444,  1875-1876,  2088-2089  ;  voca- 
tional education,  1184  (9). 
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Neilson,  W.  A.,  257. 

Nelles,  P.  C,  661. 

Nelson,  Ernesto,  1980. 

Nevada.     Univbesity,  survey,  854,  1894. 

Neverman,  P.  F.,  699. 

Nevins,  Allan,  1108. 

New  Castlb  Co.,  Del.,  feeble-minded,  1450. 

New  Enolamd,  elementary  education,  771 : 
history  of  education,  666. 

New  England  association  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  5. 

New  England  modern  language  associa- 
tion, 1781. 

New  Hampshire,  medical  inspection,  2048. 

New  Jerret,  higher  education,  739. 

New  Jersey.  Department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, 258. 

New  Jersey.  Legislature.  Commission  on 
military  training  and  instruction  in  high 
schools,  730. 

New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association, 
1675. 

New  York  (Citt),  bureau  of  child  hygiene, 
495  (19),  761  (8)  ;  Gary  plan,  418,  418 
(6)  ;  public  schools,  764,  960,  2086, 
1904 ;  school  children,  131  (20)  ;  school 
hygiene,  761  (8),  (9)  ;  special  claases, 
495    (24). 

New  York  (State),  examinations,  498; 
physical  education,  495  (1)  ;  teacher 
training,  1356. 

New  York  (State)  Board  of  charities.  Bu- 
reau of  analysis  and  investigation,  1944- 
1945. 

New  York  (State)  University,  327,  847, 
1085 ;  convocation,  563. 

New  York  state  teachers'  association. 
Commission  on  welfare  of  teachers,  464. 

New  Zealand,  education,  199  (36). 

Newark,  Ohio,  public  schools,  576. 

Newark,  Ohio.     Board  of  education,  676. 

Newbolt,  Sir  Henry,  1038. 

Newfleld*  Morris,  507   (7). 

Newlon,  J.  H.,  938  (3),  1073,  1748. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  1369. 

Newsboys,  1205. 

Nice,  Margaret  M.,  980. 

NIcholH,  F.  G.,  1860. 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  294   (2). 

Nicolson,  F.  W.,  1506. 

Nielsen,  C.  H.,  1772  (14). 

Nifenecker,  Eugene  A.,  2051. 

Nltchle,  E.  B.,  743. 

Nitrate,  commerce  in,  1466. 

Noble,  A.  B.,  63. 

NOLEN,  W.  W.,  1586. 

Non-vocational  education,  222. 

Normal  schools,  201  (30)~(31),  848,  985 
(13),  937  (7),  1358,  1783;  city,  663; 
entrance  requirements,  667 ;  Missouri, 
1079 ;  New  York,  846-847  ;  Pennsylvania, 
564  (2)  ;  practice  teaching,  1361 ;  South- 
€»rn  States,  1079;  gtandardlzation.  1354; 
State,  1353;  Wisconsin,  940  (2).  See 
also  Teachers,  training. 

Norrls,  E.  M.,  1806. 


Norris,  O.  O.,  976. 

Norsworthy,  Naomi,  233. 

North  Bennet  street  industrial  school, 

Boston,  Mass.,  1633. 
North  Carolina,  education,  578,  1676  (3). 
North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  1676. 
North  Dakota,  survey,  200. 
North  Dakota  education  association,  16T7. 
North  Stonington,  Conn.,  survey,  573. 
Norton,  A.  O.,  1067  (9). 
Norton,  C.  E.,  1800. 
Norton,  Helen  R.,  1266. 
Norton,  W.  W.,  1677  (11). 
NORWAT,  education,  1922. 
Ni'RSES,    community,    1678    (6)  ;    training:, 

1212-1213,    1427,   1431,    1644.      See  also 

School  nurse. 
Nutrition,  defective,  496,  690. 
Nutt,  H.  W.,  442. 

Nutting,  H.  C,  259.  1074,  1300,  1529. 
Nutting.  P.  G.,  1378. 
Nyrop,  Chrlstophe,  2009. 


O. 


O'Brien,  M.  J.,  566. 

O'Brien,  Ruth,  861   (4). 

Odum,  W.  H.,  1668  (6). 

Office- WORK  schools,  2060  (10). 

Oglebay,  Kate,  1972. 

O'llara,  Frank,  1667  (6). 

O'Hern.  J.  P.,  604,  938  (27). 

Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  939. 

O'Keefe.  Mary  A.,  940  (26). 

Oklahoma,    rural    schools,    1343;    teacher 

training,  1093. 
Olander,  V.  A.,  511   (6). 
O'Leary,  I.  P.,  1184  (16). 
Olesen,  Peter,  935    (10). 
Oliphant,  Herman.  361  (3). 
Oliver,  C.  B.,  1997. 
Oliver,  T.  B.,  1981. 
Olmstead,  A.  T.,  1538  (I). 
Olrik,  Hans,  1886. 
O'Nell,  W.  J.,  239,  1599. 
One-room  schools,  2   (12). 
Opdyke,  J.  B.,  493. 
Open-air    schools,    131     (16)-(17),    320, 

1006,  1401,  2104. 
Oral  English,  49,  58,  243,  429.  432.  929 

(13),  934   (9),  1535,  1676   (13). 
Oral  hygiene,  131  (10). 
Oratory,  1040. 

Orchestra,  school,  1014  (2),  1678  (11). 
Organic  education,  935  (8). 
Orientals,  education,  215,  1242. 
Orne,  Harriet,  1441. 
Orton,  Edward,  /r.,  1807  (5),  1859  (6). 
Osborne,  C.  H.  C,  1982. 
O'Shea  M.  V.,  498. 
Otis,  A.  S.,  791. 
Owen,  Lincoln,  9. 
Owen.  W.  B.,  443,  937  (36). 
Oxford  university,  2014. 
Oxford  university.  England,  1369. 
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P. 


Pacific  coast,  kindergartens,  1993. 
Pabdology,  1451. 
Paeuw,  L.  de,  1290,  2084. 
Page,  B.  C,  277   (21). 
Paosants,  426. 
Paget,  Frances,  1039. 
Palnlevfi,  Paul,  1687  (3). 
Painter,  C.  F.,  1866   (8). 
Palmer,  A.  E.,  1121. 
Palmer,  A.  N.,  1946. 
Palmer,  H.  E.,  1630. 
Palmer,  L.  C,  1   (7). 
Palmer,  Luella  A.,  141,  201  (29). 
Pammel,  L.  H.,  801   (3). 
Panama  canal  zone.     See  Canal  zonb. 
Panama-Pacific     international     exposi- 
tion, education  exhibits,  560. 
Paquet,   L.-A.,  1180. 

Pabbnt-tbacher  associations^   1677   (14). 
Paris.  Hazel  V.,  1264. 
Park,  C.  W.,  193. 
Park,  Julian,  2025. 
Parker,  A.  K.,  106. 
Parker,  Mary  E.,  1184  (29). 
Parson,  Eric,  780. 
Parsons,  Florence  M.,  822. 
Part-time    education.     See    Cooperative 

SYSTEM   OF  education. 

Paschall,  Clarence,  1749. 

Passano,  L.  M.,  586. 

Paterson,  D..  G.,  42,  998,  2090. 

Patri,  Angelo,  782. 

Patrick,  Augusta  L.,  1840  (5). 

Patrick,  Sara  L.,  1852   (9). 

Patriotism,  172;  teaching,  1216-1217. 

Patterson,  Herbert,  1625. 

Patterson,  Lena  B.,  427    (2). 

Patterson,  M.  Rose,  377. 

Paul,  H.  G.,  191. 

Paxson,  F.  L.,  1018  (3). 

Pat  bolls,  1815   (3). 

Payne,  B.  R.,  2   (4). 

Payne,  E.  G.,  1008.  1224. 

Payne,  J.  E.,  71  (2). 

Peabody,  F.  G.,  710,  1415. 

Peace,  395,  937  (11),  1221. 

Peairs,  H.  B..  544  (1). 

Peaks,  A.  G.,  977. 

Pearse,  C.  C,  935  (3). 

Pearse,  C.  G.,  16.  937  (9),  1388,  1783. 

Pearse,  P.  H.,  1902. 

Pearson,  F.  B.,  230.  587,  938   (21). 

Pearson,  R.  A.,  1859   (4). 

Pearson,  W.  W..  216. 

Peasley,  L.  D.,  940  (14). 

Pechsteln,  L.  A.,  996,  1725. 

Pbdaoooics.     See  Teaching. 

Pedley,  R.  D.,  690. 

Peel,  Mrs,  Frank,  2  (3). 

Peery,  R.  B.,  1278. 

Pellatt,  Thomas,  1695. 

Pence,  R.  W.,  2099. 

Pendleton,  C.   S.,   1750. 

Pendleton,  Lillian  B.,  693. 

Penmanship.     See  Writing. 


Penn  School,  St.  Helena  Island. 

Pennsylvania  state  educational  associa- 
tion, 202,  664,  762,  1678;  county  super- 
intendent's department,  1678  (l)-(6)  ; 
department  of  city  and  borough  super- 
intendents and  department  of  county  su- 
perintendents, 397;  department  of  col- 
leges and  normal  schools,  564  (l)-(6)  ; 
department  of  music,  1678  (11) -(12)  ; 
department  of  rural  schools,  664  (9)- 
(12)  ;  director's  department,  762  (1)- 
(7)  ;  graded  school  department,  1678 
(8)-(10)  ;  high  school  department,  762 
(8)- (13)  ;  manual  arts  department,  1678 
(13)-(16). 

Pennsylvania.    University,  history,  1474. 

Penrose,  Alma  M.,  189. 

Penrose,  S,  B.  L.,  1109. 

Pepper,  C.  L.,  174. 

Periodicals,  use  in  schools,  2  (10) -(11), 
48,  385  (6). 

Perkins,  D.   H.,  1604. 

Perrin,  H.   A.,  683. 

Perry,  A.  C,  jr.,  887,  2036. 

Perry,  Bliss,  563    (5). 

Perry.  C.  A.,  381,  700,  1470. 

Perry,  Frances  M.,  1040. 

Perry,  L.  D.,  161. 

Personality,  22. 

Persons,  C.  E.,  64,  626. 

Pestalozzi,  J.  H.,  941. 

Peters,  C.   C,   997. 

Peters,  W.  H.,  1607. 

Peterson,  Joseph,  935   (12). 

Petit,  fidouard,  8    (4),   17,   776. 

Pettibone,  E.  L.,  495  (28). 

Phelps.  C.  L.,  1086,  1657. 

Philippe,  Jean,  1844. 

Philippine  Islands,  education,  109  (29), 
403,  544  (6),  (7)  ;  teachers,  1081. 

Phillips,  Duncan,  477. 

Phillips,  F.   K.,   1041. 

Phillips,  J.  H.,  929  (4),  1817. 

Phillips,  P.  C,  500  (2),  692  (7). 

Phillips  academy,  Andoveb,  Mass.,  1066. 

Philosophy,  teaching,  1814. 

Physical  development,  1317. 

Physical  training,  34,  129,  137,  202  (7), 
822-827.  865,  496  (2),  500-602,  662 
(8)-(12),  668  (l)-(3),  692-694,  761 
(13),  876-881,  935  (18),  1149-1153, 
1408,  1610-1613.  1678  (7),  1840-1844, 
1906,  2049. 

Physics,  662  (14)  ;  for  girls,  1677  (7). 
Physics   (teaching),  277   (20).  1667   (5); 
high  schools,  801   ^^15),  1759. 

Pickens,  Sidney,  2  (1). 
Pictures,  use  in  education,  385   (3) -(4), 
427   (l)-(3). 

Pierce,  P.  E.,  500  (5),  692  (2). 
Pierson,  W.  W.,  1492. 
Plffault,  A.,  1174. 
Pike,  M.  Esther,  1154. 

"Thb  Pilgrim's  progress."  69. 

Pine  Mountain  school,  654. 

Pintner,  Rudolf,  42,  998,  1264,  1726, -2090. 
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IMNTNER-PaTEUSON        PEEFOBMANTE        8CALE, 

1726. 
Piper,  W.  C.  1216  (1>. 
Pitman,  J.  A.,  96,  201   (31). 
PIttengor,  B.  F..  660. 
Pittsburgh  architectural  clab,   875. 
Piatt,  L.  T.,  1042. 
Play  and  platobouxds,  138-143,  328-330, 

503,    562    (12),    695,    762    (6),   882-883, 

935    (17),   1154-1157.   1409,   1543.   1614. 

8ee  also  Rcbal  school  flayobounds. 
Play  method  op  ixstbcction,  1507. 
i 'lay  schools,  1006. 
IMaygronnd    and    recreation    association    of 

America,  701. 

PLAYGBOUND     and     BBCBEATIO.V     AS.SOCIATIOX 

OP  Amebica,  503. 

PLAYTHINOS,   882. 

Plew,  W.  R.,  Oil. 

1»oe,  E.  a.,  8. 

I»OETBY,  teaching,  1038,  1537,  1746. 

PofTenberger,  A.  T.,  1712. 

Poland,  education,  1688. 

POLICEMEN,  mental  teflts,  706. 

Pollock,  Rebecca,  1087. 

Pomona  City,  Cal.,  vocational  guidance, 
715. 

Pooley,  Mary  H.,  1888. 

Popenoe,  Paul,  1583. 

Port,  ^tlenne,  1291. 

Porter,  Edith.  934   (6). 

Porter,  Laura  8.,  588. 

Porter,  Sarah  H.,  1879. 

Porteus,  S.  D.,  43. 

POBTLAND,  Ob.,  C>ary  plan.  404 ;  immi- 
grants, 728  (6)  ;  survey,  1483. 

POBTO  Rico,  education,  109  (20),  ;{09,  76a 

POSTUBE,  495  (11),   (12). 

Potter,  A.  A.,  2074   (5). 

Potter.  Flora  B.,  1852  (4). 

Potter,  J.  S.,  544  (7). 

Potter,  M.  C,  938   (3),  940  (31). 

Potteby,  161. 

poultby  raising,  163. 

Pouthier,  E.,  1916   (5). 

Powell,  A.  L.,  495   (16). 

Powell,  L.  P.,  1879,  1696. 

Powell,  Sophy  H.,  927. 

Powell,  T.  R.,  529,  2072   (4). 

Powers,  D.  T.,  1793. 

Powers,  Katherlne,   260. 

PBACTICAL    EDUCATION,    414. 

Practice  schools.  564  (11),  2105. 

Pratt,  Caroline,  1006  (3). 

Pray,  C.  B.,  444,  1225. 

Prkceptobial  system,  856. 

Preparedness,  1675  (3),  167C  {S). 

Preston,  Josephine  C,  661. 

Pre- vocational  education.  10.  418  (10). 
511  (17),  (18),  894,  S9C{,  1184  (19)- 
(21),   (23),  1667   (8),  1671   (15). 

•Price,  C.  M.,  512  (12). 
Prlddy.  Bessie  L„  1648. 
Primary  education,  4r.:t.  ."64  (8),  934  (5), 

1338-1341,   1542,   1669    (18),    1004. 
Prince,  Luclnda  W.,  1184    (3). 


Princeton  unitersity,  1806. 

Princeton  university,  Cllosopbic   society, 

302. 
Principals.    862;    high    school,     6SS-4K». 

762   (8).  1791;  high  school,  Iowa.   1068. 
Printing,  teaching,  1792. 
Prison  camp  school,  953. 
Prison  reform,  1882. 
Pritchard.   Eric.  690. 
Pritchard,  H.  O.,  1669   (15). 
Pritchett,  IL  S.,  940  (9). 
Private  schools,  1067,  1653,   1702,    1920; 

2059. 
Problem     method,    238-239,    1319,     1720- 

1730. 
Procter,  W.  M.,  1830. 
Professional    education,    167-171,     361— 

362.    528-529.    725-726,    907-911.     1211- 

1215.   1427-1431,   1644-1646,    1861-18»», 

2072-2076. 
Project  teaching,  396  (19),  801    (2). 
Promotion  of  pupils,  311,  1135.     Sec  aimt 

Grading:  Marking. 
Pro«ser.    C.    A..    511     (5).    512    (2),     <17>, 

935   (5),  940  (32),  1184  (2). 
Psychological  measurements,  1373. 
Psychology,  1714 ;  applied,  1712 ;   experi- 
mental,   1716.      See    also    Educational 

psychology. 
Public  school  mbthods,  589. 
Public  schools.  United  States,  4  (4),  575. 

937    (5),    (9),    (26),    (27),  938    (2).    93» 

(8).  947,  1670  (5),  1672  (1). 
Public    speaking,    1050,    1334 ;    teaching. 

secondary  schools,  1026 ;  universit1<*a  and 

colleges.  250,  263. 
Pugh.  E.  S..  1   (9). 
PnjJKley,  C.  W.,  720. 
PulBifer.    H.   T.,   1244. 
Putnam,  Helen  C,  937  (32). 


Q. 


Quanuliu.  O  domine.  quamdiu,  409. 

Qu^nioux,  Gaston,  3  (2).  895. 

Quest.  A.  L.  Hall-,     i^ee  Hall-Quest,  A.  I*- 

QUESTIONNAIRES,  295    (9). 

Quick,  C.  J.,  934   (11). 
Quick.  Herbert,  202   (6). 
QuickKtad,  N.  J.,  627. 


B. 


Race.  Henrietta,  1716. 

Radley  Hall,  Berkshire,  Eno.,  85. 

Ragsdale,  G.  T.,  1672   (1). 

Ragfdale.  W.  M.,  728   (4). 

Rahway  reformatory,  1675  (2). 

Ralph.  Georgia  G.,  107. 

Randall,  J.  L.,  199   (15),  559. 

Randall,  Loaffa.  905. 

Randolph.  Harrison,  760  (3). 

Rankin.  Janet  R..  279. 

Rapo«  r,  L.  W.,  231.  321,  495  (2),  499.  662. 

6S7.  091,  762  (13),  842.  978.  1142,  1801. 

1615. 
Rnper,  C.  L..  864. 
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Rapp,  E.  M.,  202  (4). 

Rappel,  Ulrlch.  1667    (5). 

Rathmann,  C.  G.,  184,  761  (1). 

Rational  BDUCAnoN,  1928. 

Ravenhill,  Alice,  1642. 

Ray,  J.  G.,  1275  (1). 

Rea,  P.  M.,  199  (24). 

Reading,  396  (20).  926,  1047,  1385,  1371, 
1676  (7),  1761;  elementary  schools,  61; 
silent,  997;  tests,  36,  787,  1004;  social- 
ized, 1737;  teaching,  929  (11).  1017, 
1747,  1953;  tests,  45,  600,  793,  938  (24), 
986,  090,  1500,  1754.  See  aUo  Libraries 
and  beading. 

Reading  circles,  4  (7),  384. 

Reamer,  Jeannette  C,  1726. 

Reasoning,  599. 

Recitation,  853.  940  (26).  (27).  1833- 
1834,  2043-2044;  socialized,  937  (13), 
1167,  1558   (3).  1599. 

Recreation,  202  (7).  373,  937  (2),  940 
(5),  1156;  rural,  1615. 

Recreation  centers,  701.  See  alao  Com- 
munity centers  ;  Schools  as  social 
centers. 

Bed  Cross  work,  public  schools,  1426. 

Redfield,  W.  C,  937   (17). 

Redway,  J.  W.,  628,  1839. 

Reed.  Anna  Y.,  1205. 

Reed,  J.  C.  360. 

Reid,  C.  W.,  1678  (13). 

Reid,  Genevieve  P..  511  (7). 

Reigart,  J.  F.,  764. 

Rellly,  F.  J.,  1151,  1840   (3). 

Relslnger,  Austa,   1678    (16). 

Religious  education,  2  (17^^  152-154, 
340-344,  507-509,  705-710,  888-890, 
1177-1183,  1223.  1414-1418,  1620-1625, 
1669  (23),  1671  (2),  1680  (2),  1850- 
1861.  2057-2059;  Gary  plan.  507    (6). 

Repplier,  Agnes,  410. 

Research,  479 ;  scientific,  2028-2029. 

Retardation,  15  (3),  128,  184,  312,  491, 
934  (8),  940  (31),  1555.  See  alao  Back- 
ward children;  Elimination;  Promo- 
tion OF  PUPILS. 

Revllle,  J.  C,  217. 

Reymart,  M.  L.,  2010. 

Rbees,  Rush,  1607  (3). 

Rhetoric,  teaching,  secondary  schools, 
1975. 

Rhodes  scholars,  2014. 

RiBOT,   THfiODULE,    1704. 

Rice,  E.  W.,  1181. 

Rice  institute,  Houston,  Tex..  1575. 
Richard.  Frances  G.,  939  (6). 
Richards.  Mabel  M..  620. 
Richardson,  B.  C,  777. 
Richardson.  M.  W.,  2001. 
Richmond,  Kenneth.  500. 
Richmond.  Winifred.  204. 
Richmond,   Ind.,  gardens.   550 :   klnd'^rgar- 
ten  survey.  1549 ;  vocational  snrvoy.  349. 

Rickettfi,  Mabel  D.,  277   (18). 
Rlggs,  J.  G.,  761   (21). 
Ringdahl.  N.  R..  1649. 
Ripley,  F.  H.,  396  (11). 


Rialey,  J.  H.,  1672   (6). 

Ritchie,  F.  H.  T..  1164. 

Rittenhoiise,  C.  F.,  1643. 

Rlvett,  B.  J..  801   (6). 
obblns.  L.  S.,  1672  (10). 

Roberts,  A.  C,  86,  1831. 

Roberts,  E.  L.,  1467. 

Roberts,  .T.  E.,  311,  1135. 

Robertson,  C.  B.,  564   (3),  1678  (15). 

Robertson,  J.  D.,  938  (5). 

Robertson,  J.  P.,  2  (17). 

Robinson,  C.  E.,  955  (2). 

Robinson,  F.  B.,   1435. 

Robinson.  I.  C.  H..  562  (17). 

Robson,  Eleanor,  426. 

Rocheron,  E..  3  (5). 

Rochester,  Anna.  2054. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Washington  Junior  liigh 
school,  563  (7). 

Rockefeller  foundation.  217. 

Rockford,  III.,  survey,  967. 

Rockford,  111.     Board  of  education,  067. 

Rockwell,  Ethel,  879. 

Roe,  J.  W.,  932   (2). 

Roelofs,  Henrietta,  1184  -(18). 

Roger,  Maurice,  778.  1425. 

Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  68. 

Rogers.  L.  B.,  1818. 

Rolfe,  J.  C,  858. 

Roman,  F.  W.,  935   (7). 

Roman  Catholic  church,  education,  153, 
1667  (4),  (15)  ;  parochial  schools,  1007 
(14). 

Roman  education,  943. 

Ronan,  Bertha,  330. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  108. 

Roper,  R.  E.,  690.  1152. 

Rose,  H.  B.,  1143,  1816  (7), 

Rose,  Wickllffe,  937  (31). 

Rosenau,  M.  J.,  907   (2). 

Rosenstein,  David,  1616. 

Rosm'ini-Berbatl.  Antonio.  31. 

Ross.  C.  F.,  943. 

'ross,  E.  A.,  696  (1). 
'ousseau,  L.  G.,  1360. 

Rowell,  M.  H.,  1772   (7). 

Rowlands,  Mabel,  929   (11). 

'loyer,  B.  F.,  495   (10). 

Ruediger,  W.  C,  1088. 

Rugg,  H.  O.,  237,  277  (15),  421.  792.  1531, 
1707.  1751. 

Rugh.  C.  B.,  1680   (2). 

Rural  education,  2  (5),  (7),  6  (2),  (7), 
7<^-79.  199  (5).  202  (4),  (6),  274-276, 
396  (21).  307  (7).  (8).  398  (4),  (5), 
454-458.  564  (9)-(12),  596  (21),  686- 
638,  833-837,  929  (6),  (8),  936  (6),  937 
(31),  (36),  938  (17),  940  (4).  (7), 
1055-1063.  1342-1347,  1550-1567,  1667 
(7),  1670  (10),  (15),  1678  (4),  1676 
(5),  1678.  (1),  (2),  (6),  1766-1771. 
1996.       See     also     Consolidation     of 

SCHOOLS. 

BubXl  htgibnb,  897  (10). 

Rural  lxfb,  6  (2).  397  (7).  (8),  467,  696 

(1),    (2).    (4),  699,   937   (1),  1062,  1670 

(3),  1678   (1),   (2). 
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Rural  school  PLATORonNDS,  330. 

Rural  schoolhousis.  See  School  archi- 
tecture, rural. 

Rural  supervision.  Bee  Supervision, 
rural  school. 

Rush,  Grace  P.,  596. 

Russell,  H.  L.,  1859   (13). 

Russell,  J.  E.,  542,  1226. 

Russia,  agricultural  education,  758 ;  edu- 
cation, 199  (33),  1688. 

Rutgers  college.  Editorial  committee, 
1807. 

Ryan,  Desmond,  1902. 

Ryan,  W.  C,  /r.,  199   (1). 

Rynearson,  Edward,  396  (1). 


S. 


Sabbatical  leave,  1092. 

Sabin,  Frances  E.,  1752. 

Sackett,  L.   W.,  422,  999. 

Sadler,  M.  E.,  18. 

Sadolet,  Jacopo,  cardinal,  32. 

Sager,  J.  R.,  1669  (22). 

St.  Enda's  college,  history,  1902. 

Sakamoto,  K.,  843. 

Salesmanship,  1184   (3),  2060  (9). 

Salser,  C.  W.,  201    (30). 

Sanborn,  H.  N.,  396   (20). 

Sanders,  H.  K.,  2    (14). 

Sanderson,  D.   L.,  696    (8). 

Sanderson,  Dwlght,  276. 

Sanderson,  Laura  B.,  133. 

Sandiford,  Peter,  1727. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  school  survey,  1909, 

2106. 
San  Guisto,  Luigi  di,  370. 
Sanitation.     See    School    hygiene    ash 

sanitation.  ■ 
Santee,  A.  M.,  1361. 
Savage,  Allan,  1061. 
Sayrs,  W.  C,  1043, 
Schaeffer,  N.  C,  202    (3). 
Schanfarber,  Tobias.  507  (6). 
Schapiro,  Joseph,  134. 
Schilling,  H.  K.,  1009. 
Schmidt,  I.  W.,  728   (8). 
Schmidt,  W.  A.,  793. 
Schmit,  Celestine,  1641  (2). 
Schmucker,   S.  C,  762    (4). 
Schoen,  Max,  1753. 
Schoff,  Mrs.  Frederic,  199  (17). 
Schofleld,  Louise.  199  (18),  755. 
Scholarship,  99. 
School     administration.    See     Admxnib- 

tration,  school. 
School  age,  1674  (5). 
School   architecture,    15    (2),    77,    114, 

131    (14),   201    (11),    313-815,   684-687, 

874-875,  938  (4),  1140-1145,  1898-1899, 

1603-1605,    1815    (5)  ;    rural,    685,    687, 

1142,  1553,  1603. 
School  assembly,  2051. 
School  attendance.  1275  (1),  1669  (6). 
School  boards.   121,   201    (10),  676,  860, 

938   (11),  1116,  1388,  1391. 
School  buildings,  care,  1815  (7). 


School    children,    feeding,    136;    he&ltta, 

495   (21),  934   (2),  938  (5),  939  (3). 
School  day,  126,  129. 
School  vinancb,  113,   202    (l)-(8),    SOS. 

418  (3),  485,  1118,  1275   (2)-(4),  1SS6, 

1590,    1669    (9),    1670    (19),    1815    (4>. 

200(X-2001,  2032.     See  also  Universities 

AND  COLLEGES,  finance. 
School  gardens,  196,  199  <15),  392,  561. 

717-722,  898-902,  1890.     See  also   Gar- 
dens. 
School  grounds,  836,  1605. 
School  hygiene  and  sanitation,  131—136. 

199     (19),    316-321,    495-499,    68S-691. 

761   (3)-(9),  810,  937  (31),  1145.  1400- 

1407,  1606-1607,  1676   (14).  1835-1839. 

2045-2048. 
School  improvement  associations,  1056. 
School  laws.    See  Legislation. 
School  lunches,  129,  356  (2),  904,  1459. 

1618. 
School    management,    122-130,    307-312. 

491-194,    681-683.    869-873,    1125-1139. 

1392-1397,  1592-1602,  1821-1834.  2039- 

2044. 
School  manse.     See  Teachbragbs. 
School   nu&se,   133,    320,   397    (10),    39S 

(1),  405    (22).    (23).   1407. 

School  of  childhood.  University  or 
Pittsburgh,  201  (1). 

School  opficbrs,  1677   (6). 

School  paper,  1041. 

School  recesses,  1130. 

School  records,  398  (3),  1669  (12). 

School  supervision.    See  Supervision. 

School  supplies,  1115,  1815  (2),  2033. 

School  surveys.  See  Surveys,  educa- 
tional. 

School  term,  1672  (8),  1678  (9). 

School  virtues,  765,  938  (6). 

School  year,  continuous.  938  (18). 

Schools,  medical  inspection.  See  Medical 
inspection  of  schools. 

Schools  as  social  centers,  6  (3),  139. 
332,  389,  700.  1672   (7),  2052. 

Schorling,  Raleigh,  1983. 

Schulman,  Samuel,  507  (5). 

Schwedtman,  F.  C,  201   (8). 

Schwegler,  R.  A.,  2012  (4). 

Schweitzer,  Charles,  261. 

Schwiering,  O.  C,  1136. 

Science,  59,  431,  480,  616,  627,  801-802. 

1027-1028,   1084,   1049,   1332.   1669    (3). 

1677  (7),  1807  (5),  1984,  1991;  history. 

481 ;   Junior    high   schools,    1959 ;    tests. 

603;  value.  1803. 

Science  (teaching),  2  (13),  62,  54.  72. 
108,  245,  562  (13)-(18),  611,  614,  1478, 
1509,  1540,  1671  (10).  1677  (7),  1788, 
1807  (5)  ;  city  high  school,  1672  (12)  ; 
elementary  schools,  262 ;  high  schools, 
242,  816,  820.  940  (14),  1439,  1560. 
1671  (13),  1756;  Junior  college.  1522; 
Junior  high  school,  1522 ;  rural  hig^ 
school,  1072  (11)  ;  universities  and  col- 
leges. 1096  (1). 
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SciENTiriC  RESEARCH,  479-483. 

Sroon,  Robert,  739. 

Scotland,  education,  966,  1922;  higher 
education,  1897. 

Bcott,  C.  A.,  1547. 

Scott,  B.  J.,  178. 

Scott,  J.  P.,  368. 

Scott,  Lilian,  293. 

Scripture,  B.  W.,  1255. 

Scully,  Marguerite  M.,  161. 

Sears,  Isabel,  1328,  1961. 

Sears,  J.  B.,  465. 

Searson,  J.  W.,  305,  411. 

Seat  work,  934   (4)    (5),  940   (23). 

Secondaet  education,  80-88,  199  (7),277- 
283,  896  (I)-(IO),  459-460,  639-649, 
760  (4),  838-844,  940  (8),  (8).  1064- 
1078,  1348-1351.  1558-1563,  1669  (3), 
1670   (7),  1772-1781,  1997-2002. 

Scerley,  H.  H.,  937  (16),  1089,  1292,  1671 
(4),   (11). 

SsLr-oovERNMBNT,  student,  1592,  1601, 
1676   (12),  2042. 

Sellers.  Bdith,  1293. 

Senior  high  schools,  1184  (22),  1562. 

Sentelle,  R.  B.,  1676  (28). 

Serbia,  education,  1708. 

Serbian  exiles,  education,  1291. 

Seven-four  plan,  1817. 

Sewing,  teaching,   1641    (2). 

Sex  hygiene,  1608-1609. 

Sex  instruction,  1147-1148. 

Sexson,  J.  A.,  1090. 

Seybolt,  R.  F.,  1856. 

Seymour,  M.  P.,  1380. 

Seymour,  Conn.,  survey,  573. 

Shackford,  Martha  H.,  69. 

Shafer,  H.  M..  1772   (2). 

Shalrp,  L.  V..  1230  (10). 

Shallenberger,  Margaret  E.,  131   (7). 

Shambaugh,  F.  E.,  397  (9),  1678  (5). 

Shantinikbtan,  216. 

Shapleigh.  P.  B.,  120,  1122,  1569. 

Sharon,  J.  A.,  663. 

Sharp,  F.  C,  1175. 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  294   (7). 

Shaw,  Elisabeth  R.,  605. 

Shaw,  R.  C,  762  (7),  1678   (3). 

Shaw.  W.  B.,  15  (1). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  2  (8),  1680  (8),  (7). 

Shear,  S.  R.,  664. 

Shcats,  W.  N.,  306. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  1697. 

Shelford,  V.  B.,  823. 

Shepherd,  J.  W.,  262. 

Sherburne,  Ruth,  1409. 

Sherry,  J.  H.,  1667  (14). 

Shields,  T.  E.,  34,  162,  591. 

Shields,  Zora,  938  (23). 

Shiels,  Albert,  712,  938  (9),  1052,  1091, 
1635,  1765,  1996. 

Shoop.  J.  D.,  201  (23),  512  (7),  937  (15). 

Shorey,  Paul,  1044,  1302. 

Shorrock,  E.,  1389. 

Shortridge,  W.  P.,  446. 

Shroy,  J.  L.,  794. 

Shrubsall,  P.  C,  690. 


SiAM,  education,  1910. 
Sigma  Xi,  1382. 
Sllberstein,  Adolf.  1230  (7). 
Slmmonds,  F.  W.,  280. 
Simpson,  H.  E.,  1677  (8). 
Simpson.  J.  H.,  2042. 
Singh.   S.   N.,   2085. 

Singing,    public    schools,    1974 ;    teaching,. 
1525. 

Single-room  schools,  2  (12). 

Sloussat,  St.  George  L.,  1538  (IV). 

Siple,  W.  H.,  1045. 

SIsson,  E.  O.,  1303,  1809. 

Sitka,  Alaska,  government  school.  1159. 

SiX-AND-SIX  PLAN,  2   (9),  280,  1675   (7». 

Skinner,  E.  Mabel.  916. 

Slingerland,  W.   H.,  2093. 

Sloane.  R.  C,  1014   (2). 

Slocum,   S.  E.,  1532. 

Slosson,  E.  E.,  567. 

Small,  R.  O.,  1187  (12). 

Small,  W.  S.,  175.  199  (19),  396  (10),  495 

(31),  761    (8). 
Smiley,  W.  H..  938  (15). 
Smith,  Anna  T.,  199  (30),  1462-1463. 
Smith,  Anna  T.,  1475. 
Smith,  Bertha  M.,  1754. 
Smith,  Bessie  S.,  562  (3). 
Smith,  Bromley,  263. 
Smith,  C.  O.,  1890. 
Smith,  D.  E.,  647,  1227. 
Smith,  E.  P.,  664  (2). 
Smith,  E.  W.,  264. 
Smith,  P.  W.,  87,  508. 
Smith,  Flora  B.,  1669  (18). 
Smith,  O.  T.,  1669  (1). 
Smith,  Grace  C,  833  (7). 
Smith,  H.  B.,  1053. 
Smith,  H.  I.,  1261. 
Smith,  H.  L.,  779. 
Smith,  H.  P.,  1755. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  495  (9). 
Smith,  J.  S.,  1680  (9). 
Smith,  K.  G.,  801  (14),  2064. 
Smith,  L.  W.,  1669  (10). 
Smith,  Laura,  1266. 
Smith,  Laura  M.,  1668  (2). 
Smith,  M.  L.,  844. 
Smith,  Meredith,  201   (1). 
Smith,  N.  C,  1756. 
Smith,  P.  P.,  1533. 
Smith,  Payson.  833  (2),  887,  1648. 
Smith,  R.  C,  1832. 
Smith,  W.  H.,  192. 
Smith,  W.  R.,  848,  886,  1165,  1412. 
Smith-Hughes  bill,  1185. 

Smith-Lever  act,  1859  (4). 

Sneath,  E.  H.,  1416. 

Snedden.  David,  88,  201  (22),  281,  446,. 

543,  T13,  801  (1),  896,  1184  (11),  1617„ 

1670  (2),  (7),  (10). 

Snipes,  W.  S.,  1676  (20). 

Snow,  W.  B.,  1731  (2). 
Snow,  W.  P.,  131  (18). 

Snyder,  C.  B.  J.,  201  (11). 
Snyders  de  Vogel,  K.,  447. 
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Social  aspects  of  education,  25,  70,  97, 

144-145,  331-336,  396  (1),  504,  696-702, 

761  (10),  (12),  884-886,  1168-1169, 

1410-1412,  1615-1617,  1670  (2),  (6), 

1671   (12),  1679  (4),  1845,  2060-2062. 
Social  cdntebs,  334,  940  (28). 
Social  hygiene,  131  (18). 
Social  obganization,  1466. 
Social  problems,  1561. 
Social  psychology,  1162. 
Social   science,   6    (4),   283,   633,    1741; 

teaching,  258. 
Social  settlements,  1616. 
Society  for   the   promotion   of   engineering 

education,  2074. 
Sociology,   886,    893,   1165,    1330;   educa- 
tional, 1617;  rural,  096   (7),   (8),  1062; 

teaching,  276. 
Soil,  saving,  1891. 
Soldiers,  disabled,  reeducation,  1230  (3)- 

(12),  1231-1232,   1437,  1650-1652,  1687 

(6),     1866-1871,     2084-2085;     Belgium, 

1290. 
Soldiers'  iiND   sailors'   libraries,   1664- 

1665. 
SoLVAY,  N.  Y.,  public  schools,  115. 
Soule,  A.  M.,  1859   (4). 
Soul^,  Claire,  1558   (11). 
Souriau,  P.,  1757. 

South  Africa,  education,  950,  2080. 
South  America,  history,   1012   (2),  1323; 

relations  with  United  States,  937  (25). 
South  Dakota  educational  association,  1679. 
South    Dakota.      University,   71. 
Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association,  6. 
Southern    association    of    college    women, 

1233. 
Southern  association  of  college  wombw, 

1233    (1). 
Southern   States,  education,   2    (4),  780, 

835,  864. 
SouTHiNGTON,  CONN.,  survcy,    1486. 
Southington,  Conn.     School  board,  1486. 
Sowers,  J.  I.,  968. 
Spain,  education,  1289. 
Spalding,   Henry,   1667    (3). 
Spanish   language,   study,   United    States, 

828;   teaching,   1032,   1315;   universities 

and  colleges,  2015. 
Spabkill,  N.  Y.,  the  home  school,  1006  (5). 
Special  classes,  495    (24),    (26)  ;   public 

schools,  495   (27),  761    (19),    (21)-(22). 
Speech  defects,  1958,  2076. 
Speech  development,  980. 
Speech  training,  617,  761  (18).     See  also 

Public  speaking. 
Spelling,  36,  253,  1029  ;  tests,  1947. 
Spring,  F.  £.,  19. 
Spring,  L.  W.,  1111. 
Springer,  L.  A.,  523. 
Speingfield,  III.,  survey,  210. 
Squire,  J.  E.,  690. 
Stacy,  C.  R.,  1076-1077. 
Stammering,  552,  1255. 
Standardization,  1   (9),  277  (l)-(2),  304, 

700   (4),  788,   838,  938   (7),  1350,  1354. 

1827. 


Standards,  1809. 
Stanford  university,  702. 
Starch,  Daniel,  1406. 
Starns,  D.  H.,  981. 

State  universities,  97,  295   (2),    (6)-(7>, 
(12)  ;  BtatisticB,  893. 

Statis  (pseud.),  382. 
Statistical  methods,  1707. 
Statistics,  high  school,  1558  (8) -(10). 
Stearns,  A.  E.,  780. 
Stearns,  W.  N.,  859,  1584,  1810. 
Stecher,  Lorle  I.,  1146. 
Stecher,  W.  A.,  880,  1840   (2). 
Steele,  J.  P.,  762  (11). 
Steever,  E.  Z.,  176.  540. 
Steeves,  H.  R.,  630. 
Stephenson,  G.  T.,  372. 

Stetson,  P.  C,  511  (16),  1137,  1780,  2037. 
Stetson,  R.  H.,  1014  (4). 
Stevens,  Mabel,   552. 
Stevens,  W.  F.,  312. 
Stewart,  Cora  W.,  937   (3). 
Stewart,  E.  A.,  1984. 
Stewart,  G.  W..  801  (15),  1759. 
Stewart,  Isabel  M.,  495  (29),  761   (6). 
Stewart,  J.  S..  1668   (3). 
Stiebel,  Dorothy  C.  1010. 
Stlmson,  H.  L.,  731. 
Stltt,  E.  W.,  883. 
Stockard,  L.  V.,  44. 
Stockton,  J.  L.,  1794. 
Stockwell,  S.  S.,  732   (2). 
Stoddard,  A.  E.,  752. 
Stokes,  A.  C,  2073    (5). 
Stokes,  A.  P.,  478. 
Stolz,  H.  R.,  131    (12). 
Stone,  C.  W.,  795,  1301. 
Stone,  Genevieve  L.,  1534. 
Stone,  W.  E.,  1184   (5). 
Stony  Ford  school,  1006  (5). 
Storey,  T.  A.,  131    (11). 
Stormzand,  M.  J.,  1167. 
Story-telling,  385  (5),  555;  high  schools, 
246. 

Stoutemyer,  J.  H.,  665,  849. 
Stowe,  L.  B.,  178. 
Stratton,  Clarence,  1535. 
Straubenmliller.     Gustave,     562     (8),     86T. 
1123. 

Straus,  S.  W.,  937   (29),  1536. 

Strayer.  G.  D.,  233.  1679  (3),   (4). 

Street.  Julian,  448. 

Strong,  Anne  H.,  495   (23),  1430. 

Strong,  E.  A.,  1487. 

Strong,  Frank,  295   (2). 

Struthers,  LIna  R.,  1407. 

Stuart,  D.  C,  1731   (1). 
Stuart,  Josephine  B.,  832. 
Stuart,  M.  IT..  780,  1184   (6). 
Studensky,  Paul,  466. 
Student  government,  1393.  1438. 

Student  labor  on  farms,  1208-1209. 
Student  life,  1101. 

Student  organizations,  1  (10). 

Students,  rating.  1718. 
Study,  II.  P.,  1078. 
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Study,  681 ;  method  of,  180,  282,  878,  930 
(2),  1600,  1830;  superrlsed,  122,  277 
(16),  310,  869,  870,  872,  1126,  1136- 
1137.  1596,  1670  (21).  (22),  1772  (12)1i 
(14).  1824.  1828.  2041.    See  aleo  Homb 

8TDDT. 

Sturdevant.  Margaret,  1S87. 
Sugg,  W.  H.,  1672  (8). 
SUOOKSTION,  1680    (8). 
Suhrie.  A.  L.,  564  (1),  1431. 
SuUlTan,  Miss  J.,  1676  (8). 
Sullivan,  J.  F.,  185,  1282. 
Sullivan,  James.  568   (4). 
Summer  schools,  1260,  1675  (8). 
Sunday  schools,  1181,  1621,  2058. 
Sunne,  Dagny,  1000-1001. 
.Super,  C.  W.,  1387,  2043. 

SUPBBINTBNDSNTS,    1     (11).     (12),    202     (4), 

397  (3),  679,  863,  865.  938  (11),  1114, 
1119,  1391,  1589,  1669  (7)--(8),  1676 
(20),  1678  (12)  ;  county,  938  (21),  1384, 
1678  (3)  ;  salaries,  2101. 
Supervision,  35,  41,  118,  275,  292.  486, 
490,  678,  860-861,  867,  939  (4),  1082, 
1114,  1119,  1123-1124,  1814,  1883,  1564, 

1676  (10),  1678  (12).  2030,  2034,  2038; 
classroom,  1825 ;  district,  488 ;  rural 
school,  757. 

Surveys,  educational,  14,  117,  119,  195, 
199  (21),  200,  207-208,  210,  214,  848- 
349,  406,  495  (18),  573,  670,  779.  797, 
854.  938  (1),  948.  961,  967,  988,  1112, 
1184  (1),  1233  (3),  1308,  1368,  1390, 
1483,  1486,  1549,  1552,  1671  (4).  1672 
(6),  1680  (5),  1796,  1815  (8),  1894, 
1905,  1909.  2106,  2107  (II)  ;  feeble- 
minded. 547;  rural,  606  (5),  (6)  ;  social. 

1677  (3)  ;  vocational  education,  510, 
518-519. 

Sutton,  W.  S.,  121,  1811. 
Suzzallo,  Henry,  1807   (2). 
Swain,  G.  F.,  1600. 
Swartz,  G.  W.,  511  (1). 
Sweden,  education,  1922. 
Swift,  F.  H.,  2011. 
Swift,  J.  T.,  724. 
Swift,  L.  B..  727. 
Swift,  W.  B.,  2076. 
Swlggett,  G.  L.,  937  (19),  1460. 
Swiss  school  system,  1670  (1). 
Switzerland,  education,  1922 ;  higher  edu- 
cation. 102. 
Sykes,  F.  H.,  1241. 
Sykes,  Mabel.  1760. 


T. 


Taft,  Jessie,  1452. 
Tagore.  Rabindranath,  216. 
Talbert,  B.  L.,  1381. 
Talbert.  Lilian,  1092. 
Talbert,  W.  E..  680,  1144,  1390. 
Talbot,  Anna  H.,   1426,  1930. 
Talbot,  Wlnthrop,  386,  1918. 
Tall,  Lida  L.,  201   (27). 
Tallman,  Lavinia,   1182. 
Tamayo,  A.  E.,  20. 
Tao,  W.  T.,  154. 


Taple,  G.,  145. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  1258. 

Tardiness,  1896. 

Tate,  W.  K.,  940  (7),  1670  (1),  (3),  (15). 

Taxation,  1   (2).   (3). 

Taylor,  Adelaide  S.,  1184  (4). 

Taylor,  Florence  I..  150. 

Taylor.  J.  M..  1168. 

Taylor.  J.  M.,  921. 

Taylor.  J.   S..  413.  938    (22). 

Taylor,  Mary  K..  824. 

Taylor.  W.  L.,  72. 

Taylor,   W.    N.,   456    (II). 

Taylor  efficiency  system,  1627. 

Teacher  measurement,  classroom  process, 
660. 

Teach  braces,  2  (3),  95,  661,  666,  934  (7), 
1571. 

Teachers,  89-96.  284-293,  461-467,  650- 
667.  845-849,  931  (1),  935  (3),  1079- 
1093,  1352-1364,  1564-1572,  1672  (2), 
1673  (2),  1680  (1),  1731  (2),  1782- 
1795,  2003-2012;  certificates,  93;  effi- 
ciency, 1676  (9),  2006;  elementary 
school,  1678  (10);  health,  464;  ideals, 
2007 ;  in  high  schools,  92,  929  (9)  ;  in- 
fluence. 1677  (1)  :  insurance  and  annui- 
ties, 931  (2),  (3).  2003;  men,  1359; 
moral    standards,    1676    (22)  ;    tennsyl- 

.  vanla,  564  (l)-(5)  ;  pensions,  89,  94, 
202  (8)-(10),  293,  486,  931  (5),  937 
(20),  940  (9),  1786,  2003;  personality, 
1083  ;  problems,  1357  ;  psychology,  2010  ; 
quallflcations,  1569.  1676  (21),  1785; 
rating,  90-91,  291-292,  1091 ;  relation  to 
the    church,    1790 ;    rules,    1676    (23)  ; 

.  rural  schools,  897  (9),  465,  937  (4), 
1058,  1060,  1086,  1093,  1364,  1678  (5), 
1794,  1896;  salaries,  94.  287.  295  (13), 
1669  (25),  2004;  tenure,  294  (9),  1578, 
1677  (2),  2018. 

Teachers  (training),  1  (11)-(12),  284, 
286,  564  (1),  (5).  652,  66(^-657,  929  (7), 
(10),  937  (18),  1184  (17),  1570,  1671 
(11),  1672  (15),  (16),  1783  ;  high  school, 
1676  (17),  2011;  in  art,  1678  (15)  ;  in 
English,  63;  In  high  schools.  289,  655, 
658.  845,  938  (15),  1090,  1558  (13)  ;  In 
industrial  schools,  659  ;  in  modern  lan- 
guages, 1795 ;  In  rural  schools,  1680  (4)  ; 
in  science,  1788 ;  New  York,  847 ;  voca- 
tional, 1899. 

Teachers'  homes.     See  Tbachbraqbs. 

Teachers'  unions,  463. 

Teaching.  2  (8),  21-32,  105,  220-284,  297, 
415-417,  580-592,  651,  662.  665,  782, 
931  (4),  940  (11),  972-978,  1011,  1295- 
1304,  1490-1494,  1572,  1669  (4),  1676 
(1),  1704-1708.  1728-1730,  1731  (2), 
1793.  1919-1930. 

Technical  education.  See  Industrial 
education  ;  Vocational  education. 

Telegraphy.   420. 

Temple,   Alice,   1549. 

Terman.  L.  M..  208  (V),  378,  495  (18), 
546    (2),   761    (20),    796. 

Tfrrell.  Mrs.  M.  B.,  1676  (9). 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


Terry,   H.   L.,   277    (1). 

Terry,   P.   W.,   1021. 

Tests.     See  Educ^^tioxal  tests  ;  Intblli- 

GBNCB     TESTS  ;     JUDGMENT,     testS.        AlSO 

under  names  of  tiata  and  names  of  sub- 
jects. 
Texas,    high    schools,    645 ;    rural    schools, 

1551. 
Texas.     Department  of  education,  1605. 
Texas.     U.mversity,  1113,  1811. 
Tbxtbodks,    489,    1823;    uniformity,    484, 

1667    (12). 
Thach.  C.  C,   1    (1). 
Thalman,  J.    L.,   762    (8). 
Thayer,  W.   B.,  726. 
Theisen,  W.  W.,   1391. 
Theological  Ki>rcATioN,  170,  1861. 
Thomas,   A.   O.,   6    (2). 
Thomas,  C.   J.,   690. 
Thomas,  C.  8.,  1046. 
Thomas,  Isaac,  1908. 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  1871. 
Thomas,  L.  E.,  1275  (4). 
Thomas,  M.  C,  861   (1). 
Thomas,  Olive  J.,  449. 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  1939. 
Thomason,  C.  C,  494. 
Thomason,  Pattle,  1267. 
Thompson,  C.  W.,  696  (6). 
Thompson,  F.  V.,  199  (18),  648,  1184  (22). 

1562. 
Thompson.  R.  H.,  1672  (8). 
Thompson,  Stith,  266. 
Thompson,  W.  O.,  296  (9),  1678  (7). 
Thomson,  F.  A.,  1112. 
Thomson,  Jeannie  B.,  1986. 
Thorndike,  B.  L.,  46,  136,  1047,  1807,  1761. 
Thorndikb  bsadino  scalb,  990. 
Thornes,  C.  E.,  1869  (1). 
Thornton,  W.  M.,  2087. 
Thought   and   thinking,   688,   1677    (4), 

1708. 
THRirr,  267,  441,  443,  689,  610,  816,  987 

(29),  (36),  1021,  1636. 

Thurstone,  L.  L.,  797. 
Thwing,  C.  F.,  1698. 
Tldyman,  W.  F.,  1947. 
Tilden,  C.  J.,  1666  (2). 
Tillinghast,  C.  C,  490. 
Tillinghast.  B.  S.,  1468. 
Tipswood,  H.  M.,  844. 
Titsworth,  P.  B.,  1964. 
Todd,  H.  H.,  1669. 
Todd,  J.  B.,   131    (16),   1146. 
Todd,  J.  L.,  1866   (1). 
Todd,  J.  W.,  1668. 
Tolman,  W.  H.,  496   (6). 
x'omllnson,  W.  P.,  918. 

TOPBKA   SCALB,   607» 

Towne,  A.  W.,  1488. 

Towne,  H.  B.,  1198. 

Township  btstbm,  277  (6). 

Trabue.  M.  R.,  423. 

TBABUE'S  language  SCALES^  1503. 


Tracy.  Busan  E.,  16:J6. 

Tiiade  agree men'ts,  1184  i*2i. 

Trade  apprenticeship  schools,  206O    (4>. 

Trade  schools,  1184   (14).   (16),    (215). 

Trams,  A.  F.,  825. 

Traslf,  Alice  N.,  170. 

Travel,  educational  value,  2095. 

Travis  Co.,  Texas^  rural  schools,  635. 

Tread  way,  W.  L.,  748. 

Trees.  564    (10). 

Tresuler,  J.  C,  1762,  1086. 

Tripard,   L..  1016    (7>. 

TuiANcy,  causes,  1936. 

True,  A.   C,   1673   (6). 

True,  Ruth,  761    (17). 

Trusler,   H.  R..  467.  1501. 

Tryon,  Rolls  M.,  006. 

TUBERCrTX)SI8,    690. 

Tucker,  Katharine.  397   (10).  1678   (O). 
Tudor,  Marie  (Anglo-Saxon  mother,  pseud,  f^ 

416. 
Tuell,  Harriet  E.,  1639. 
Turkey,  education,  109  (34),  970. 
Turner,  C.  K..  732   (4). 
Turner,  E.  A.,  79. 
Turner,  Samuel,  772. 
Turner,  T.  W.,  1763. 
TusKBOBB  institute.  922. 
Tuttle,  E.  M.,  396   (21). 
Tuttle,  Margaretta.  1442. 
Tuxford.  A.  W.,  1317. 
Twiss,   G.    R.,   1540. 
Two-group  plan,  938  (19). 
TrpEWRiTiXG,  201    (16). 


V, 


Uhl,  W.  L.,  1948. 

Ungraded  classes,  78. 

United    Hebrew    charities    of   the    city   of 

New    York.      Committee    on    vocational 

guidance,  1640. 
Unitbd  Statbb,  education,  4   (4),   13,  199 

(1),    209,    1481,    1807     (1).      See    aUo 

Public  schools,  Unitbd  States. 
United  States.    Bureau  of  education,  1909 ; 

publications,  193-200,  38^^94,  658-661. 

755-759,     928,     1233      (8).     1266-1274. 

1458-1472.   1890-1899,   2100-2108. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  education,  409,  412,  1807 

(1),  2031,  2083,  2107  (III).  . 
United   States.     Bureau   of  naturalization, 

728,  1228. 
United    States.      Children*s    bureau.    1157, 

1413,   1847. 
United    States.      Federal    board    for    voca- 
tional education,   2065. 
United     States.      Food    administration, 

2083. 

United  States  military  academy,  1805. 
United  States  national  university.    Bee 
.  National    University    op    the    rNiTBi> 
States. 

United  States  naval  academy,  729. 
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UNIVRHSITISS     and     COLLBGB8,     2     (6),     471, 

478,  860-809,  1102,  1281,  1370,  1372, 
1377,  1796.  1809.  1897-1898,  2021;  ac- 
credited, 2100 ;  adTertlslns,  1684 ;  const!- 
tuttons,  296  (8)  ;  carrlcalum.  294  (7)-* 
<8).  296  (10).  2028;  effect  of  war,  2024; 
efficiency,  294  (3),  474 ;  enrollment, 
1681 ;  finance,  294  (10)  ;  foreign  stu- 
dents, 1380;  France,  469,  946,  1808; 
Germany.  949,  1107;  Ortet  Britain, 
1366,  2027;  health  service,  862;  intel- 
lectual life,  2019;  Italy,  1876;  munici- 
pal, 294  (6),  1804;  Ohio,  1381;  rela- 
tion to  goyemment,  1110;  relation  to 
professional  schools,  1669  (16) ;  rellg^ 
ious  education,  294  (2),  842;  religious 
work,  296  (6),  (7)  ;  reports  and  rec- 
ords, 107,  197 ;  Scotland,  469 ;  service  to 
the  Nation,  1675;  standardization,  110; 
standards,  295  (14),  1233  (2)  :  statis- 
tics, 294  (4)  :  surveys,  1112, 1368  ;  United 
States.  937  (6)  ;  war  work.  1273.  1379, 
1471-1472,  1693,  1802,  1869  (6).  See 
dao  AdministbatxoNj  university  and 
college ;  College  professors  :  Collegr 
STUDENTS ;  Higher  education  ;  State 
universities. 

University  extension,  296  (6),  379,  1870^ 
1663. 

Updegraff,  Harlan,  1819,  1949. 

Usry,  E.  L.,  624. 


V. 


Vacation  schools,  762. 

Valentin,  Bruno,  1280  (8). 

Value  or  an  education,  611  (12),  762  (6), 
1192,  1864,  1892. 

Van  Cleve,  E.  E.,  1669  (22). 

Van  Deventer,  C.  B.,  1772  (7). 

Vandlver,  J.  S.,  1674  (4). 

Van   Duzer,  Adelaide  L.,  1641    (8). 

Vnn  Dyke,  Henry,  1699. 

Van  Hlse,  C.  R.,  937  (6),  940  (1). 

Van   Oct,  B.   H.,  714. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mr».  Schuyler,  187. 

Van  Riper,  B.  W.,  781. 

Vnn  Sickle,  J.  H.,  9,  199  (3),  988  (18), 
948. 

Van  Wert,  O.,  school  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, 1886. 

Vaughn,  S.  J.,  277  (18),  612  (1). 

Veal,  C.  B.,  1899. 

Ventilation,  136,  684,  1899. 

Vermont,  Junior  high  schools,  663  (8). 

Victor,  1700. 

VIgllone,  Francesco,  1812. 

Vlgness,  C.   L.,  1677    (6). 

Vlnal,  A.  C,  2060  (1). 

ViNCEXES,  IND.,  education.  1691. 

Vincent,  G.  E.,  295  (11),  666,  674.  907  (1), 
936   (16). 

Virginia,  education,  213,  308  (2),  1684; 
negro  schools,  646. 

Virginia  educational  conference,  398. 

Virginia.    University,  8. 


Vision,  496  (14),  (15)  ;  testing,  498. 

Visiting  tbachbbb,  761  (17). 

Visual  instruction,  399  (6),  761   (2). 

Vitalised  studies,  833  (4)- (8),  929  (11), 
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STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  EDUCATION. 


DrrBODTTCnON. 

In  an  earlier  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education — ^Bulletin, 
1915,  No.  47,  "  Digest  of  State  laws  relating  to  public  education  " — 
an  effort  was  made  to  summarize  all  State  school  laws  of  a  general 
nature  which  were  in  force  on  January  1, 1915.  The  purpose  of  the 
bulletin  presented  here  is  to  supplement  the  bulletin  of  1915  with  a 
compilation  of  the  enactments  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917  which  relate 
to  education.  The  legislatures  of  43  States  were  in  session  in  1915 — 
all  in  fact  except  those  of  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Virginia,  which  meet  in  even-numbered  years.  In  1916, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Khode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
held  sessions  of  their  legislative  bodies,  and  a  special  session  was 
held  in  California.  All  State  legislatures  which  met  in  1915  were 
again  in  session  in  1917,  except  that  of  Alabama,  whose  lawmakers 
meet  once  in  four  years. 

The  legislation  of  the  years  included  in  this  compilation  is  pre- 
sented in  digest,  following  the  style  of  the  bulletin  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  supplement.  It  is  intended  to  include  all  enactments 
excepting  those  of  distinctly  local  character  and  excepting  ordinary 
appropriations.  The  same  method  of  presentation  is  used  as  in 
former  publications  of  this  character.  The  various  items  are  classi- 
fied under  an  outline  which  begins  with  general  State  administrative 
provisions  and  proceeds  through  the  entire  public-school  system. 
The  enactments  of  the  Legislatures  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Porto  Rico  are  included. 

FLAN  OF  CLASSDICATION. 

A.  General  Administrative  (>>ntbol  and  Supervibion  or  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education. 
a.  General, 
bl.  State  boards. 
b2.  State  officers. 
b3.  State  Inspection  of  schools, 
d.  Ck)iuity  boards. 
c2.  County  officers. 

d.  District,  township,  and  municipal  boards  and  officers. 

e.  School  meetings ;  elections ;  qualifications  for  voters. 

f.  Administrative  units — districts,  townships,  municipalities,  etc.;  for- 

mation; divisions;  consolidatioD. 
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6  STATE  LAWS  BBLATIZra  TO  BDUOATIO  V. 

B.  Statx  Financk  aitd  Sufpobt. 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  State  school  lands. 

c  Permanent  State  school  funds;  Ck>mpositlon  and  inyeBtment. 

d.  State  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

e.  General  apportionment  of  State  school  funds;  special  State  aid  tar 

elementary  education. 

f.  Special  State  aid  for  secondary  education. 

O.  Local  (GoimTY,  Distbict,  Municipai.)  Finangb  akd  Sttfpqbt. 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  Local  (county,  district,  municipal)  bonds  and  indebtedness. 

c.  Local  (county,  district,  municipal)  taxation  for  school  porpoeea. 

d.  Poll  taxes,  etc 

D.  BUXLDXNQS  AND  SiTKS. 

a.  General. 

b.  State  aid;  approval  of  plans. 

c.  Decoration ;  care ;  sanitation,  inspection,  fire  escapes. 

d.  Prohibition  districts. 

e.  United  States  flag  in  schoola 

f .  Teachers'  cottages. 

E.  Teachkbs  in  Blementabt  and  Sboondast  Schooia. 

a.  Teachers :  Qualifications,  general ;  examination  fees. 

b.  Teachers'  examinations  and  certificates:  GeneraL 

c.  Teachers'  examinations  and  certificates:  SpedaL 

d.  Teachers'  certificates:  Validity;  indorsement;  registration;  revoca- 

tion. 

e.  Teachers'  certificates:  Recognition  of  normal  school  and  college  or 

university  diplomas. 

f.  Teachers'  associations ;  reading  circles. 

F.  Teachers  :  Employment  ;  (jOntsact  ;  Appointment  ;  DisiassAi.. 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  Teachers'  salaries 

c.  Teachers'  pensions. 

G.  Teachers  :  Professional  Training  and  Education. 

a.  University  departments  and  schools  of  education. 

b.  State  normal  schools. 

c.  County  and  local  normal  and  training  schools. 

d.  Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

H.  School  Population  and  Attendance.  • 

a.  General. 

b.  School  census. 

c.  School  year;  month;  day;  minimum  ternL 

d.  School  holidays. 

e.  Place  of  attendance;  consolidation  of  schools;  transportation  of 

pupils. 

f.  Compulsory  attendance;  truancy;  truant  officera 

g.  Child  labor. 

h.  Separation  of  the  races. 
L  School  Discipline. 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  Corporal  punishment 

c.  Suspension  and  expulsion. 

d.  Fire  driUa 

e.  School  fraternities. 
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J.  Health  Regxtiations. 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  Physical  examination  and  medical  Insfpection. 

c.  Vaccination. 

K.  Textbooks  and  Sufplies. 

a.  QeneraL 

b.  Free  textbooks. 

c.  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 
L.  Subject  Mattes  of  Insteuction. 

a.  General ;  course  of  study. 

b.  History,  civics,  and  patriotism. 

c.  Physical  edncation. 

d.  Physiology  and  hygiene;  alcohol;  narcotics;  other  health  instruc- 

tion. 

e.  Moral  and  ethical  education. 

f .  Humane  treatment  of  animals. 

g.  Music. 

h.  Drawing. 

i.  Technical,  manual,  and  industrial  education. 
J.  Agriculture. 

k.  Days  of  special  observance. 
L  Other  special  subjects, 
m.  Sectarian  instruction ;  Bible  in  the  schools, 
n.  Modern  languages. 
M.  Speciai.  Types  of  School. 

a.  General. 

b.  Kindergartens, 
c  Evening  schools. 

d.  Vacation  schools;  playgrounds;  social  centers 
ev  University  and  school  extension;  public  lectures. 

f.  Farmers  institutes,  etc. 

g.  Private  and  endowed  schools;  parochial  schools. 
N.  Secondabt  Education  :  High  Schools  and  Agadeicies. 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  High-school  inspection. 

O.  Technical,  Industbial,  and  Vocational  Schools:  Eixmxntaby  and  Sbo- 
ondabt. 

a.  General. 

b.  Agriculture. 

c.  Trade. 

d.  Continuation. 

P.  HiGHEB  Educational  Institutions. 

a.  General. 

b.  Finance;  lands;  support 

c.  State  universities  and  colleges. 

d.  Carnegie  fund. 

Q.  Pbofessional  and  Hiqheb  Technical  Education. 

a.  Teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

b.  Agricultural  colleges. 

c.  United  States  grant. 

d.  Mining  schools. 

e.  Military  schools. 

f.  Other  technical  and  professional. 


£ 


STATE  LAWS  BELATIN6  TO  EDUCATION,  ENACTED  IN 

1915,  1916,  AND  1917. 


A.  GENERAL  ABMINISTRATITE  CONTBOL  AND  SUPEBTISION  OF 

PUBUO  EDUCATION. 


(a)  GeneraL 

Hawaii:  Authorizing  and  directing  the  governor  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  request  the  Conunissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  to  undertake  a  Federal  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  J.  R.  No.  1,  Apr.  11,  1917. 

Loaisiana:  "In  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  to  regulate  public  educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  same,  and  to  im- 
pose certain  penalties;  to  apply  fines  imposed  by  district  courts  and  amounts 
collected  on  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  public  education ;  to  provide  free  passage 
of  school  children  over  certain  ferries,  bridges,  and  roads,  and  to  punish  viola- 
tion of  such  provisions ;  and  to  repeal  acts  214  of  1912  and  S9  of  1910,  and  all 
other  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

State  board  of  education  to  consist  of  State  superintendent  of  public  education 
and  five  members  appointed  by,  but  not  removable  by,  the  governor ;  term  of  ap- 
pointive members,  five  years,  one  appointed  each  year;  compensation  same  as 
members  of  legislature.  Superintendent  to  be  secretary.  Board  to  prepare 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools  and  give  directions  as  to  branches 
to  be  taught.  Board  shall  enforce  uniformity  of  textbooks.  It  may  require 
reports  of  parish  [county]  superintendents  and  teachers. 

Parish-school  board  to  consist  of  one  member  elected  by  qualified  voters  of 
each  police  Jury  ward  of  the  parish ;  overlapping  terms ;  term  of  each,  six  years ; 
compensation,  $3  per  day  and  5  cents  per  mile  traveled  when  attending  meetings 
of  board.  Board  may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  three  memf^ers.  Board 
a  body  corporate.  Board  shall  appoint  a  parish  superintendent  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  It  shall  report  to  State  board  of  education.  Board  to  determine 
number  of  schools  to  be  opened,  location  of  school  houses,  and  number  of 
teachers  to  be  employed  and  shall  select  teachers  from  nominations  made  by 
parish  superintendent,  but  by  two-thirds  vote  teacher  may  be  elected  without 
such  nomination.  Board  may  make  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  or  the 
regulations  of  State  board.  High  schools  may  be  established  with  approval  of 
State  board  of  education.  Said  State  board  may  extend  financial  aid  to  ap- 
proved practical,  industrial,  and  agricultural  courses.  Parish  board  shall  use 
school  funds,  except  those  voted  for  special  purposes,  to  provide  equal  salaries 
for  all  schools  of  the  parish.  Communities  may  vote  special  taxes  for  bett^ 
facilities,  longer  sessions,  etc.  Free  passage  for  school  children  over  roads, 
bridges,  and  ferries  over  which  the  State,  parish,  or  municipality  exercises  any 
control.  No  school  with  an  average  attendance  below  10  shall  be  established, 
except  with  approval  of  State  board  of  education.  No  public  school  to  be  run  in 
combination  or  connection  with  a  church  school. 

Parish  school  board  to  divide  parish  into  convenient  school  districts.  Dis- 
trict may  be  in  two  parishea  Parish  school  board  may  appoint  local  school 
directors  for  each  school  and  prescribe  their  duties. 

Qovernor  to  fill  vacancy  in  ofilce  of  State  superintendent  Salary  of  superin- 
tendent, |5,000  a  year.  State  board  of  education  may  api)oint  nsslstnnt  super- 
intendents, inspectors,  etc.  When  any  parish  or  other  subdivision  receives  spe- 
cial or  continuous  service,  it  may  contribute  its  proportion  of  expense.  Powers 
and  duties  of  State  superintendent:  To  have  general  supervision  over  ele- 
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mentaryt  blsb,  and  State  schools:  to  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  institutions  under  control  of  the  State  or  aided  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  State ;  to  visit  all  the  parishes  of  the  State  as  often  as  practicable ; 
to  keep  an  account  of  all  orders  drawn  or  countersigned  by  him  on  the  audltcyr. 
He  shall  make  a  biennial  r^iort.  Attorney  general  to  give  advice  resardins 
school  laws  to  State  superintendent,  State  board  of  education,  or  parish  superin- 
tendent 

Parish  school  board  to  elect  a  parish  superintendent  for  term  of  four  yearsL 
He  must  have  "recognized  executive  ability,"  hold  at  least  a  first-grade  cer- 
tificate, and  have  had  at  least  three  years*  experience  in  teaching.  Salary,  not 
exceeding  $4f000  nor  less  than  $900,  except  in  New  Orleans.  School  board  tobj 
appoint  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors,  eta  CJounty  superintendent 
must  report  annually  and  keep  a  record  of  all  his  transactiona  He  must  main- 
tain an  office  at  point  designated  by  parish  board.  Must  report  quarterly  to 
pariah  board.  Pariah  board  to  provide. for  teachers*  institutes.  Inconoipetent 
and  unworthy  teacher  may  be  dismissed  by  parish  board  on  recommendation 
of  parish  superintendent 

State  board  of  education  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  examination  of  public- 
school  teachers.  Board  shall  appoint  an  examining  committee.  Following 
grades  of  certificates  provided  for:  Special  high  school,  valid  five  years;  first 
grade,  valid  five  years ;  second  grade,  valid  three  years ;  third  grade,  valid  one 
year.  State  board  to  determine  subjects.  Said  board  may  exempt  from 
examination  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Questions 
prepared  by  examining  committee;  examination  conducted  by  parish  super- 
intendent; papers  returned  to  State  superintendent  State  board  may  renew 
first-grade  certificates  and  approved  diplomas.  Board  may  prescribe  teacher- 
training  courses  for  public  and  private  schools  offering  work  at  least  two  years 
in  advance  of  the  high  school. 

Parish  school  boards  to  enumerate  educable  children  every  four  years.  Said 
boards  may  provide  transportation  for  children  residing  more  than  2  miles  from 
school.  Said  boards  may  rent  sixteenth  section  lands,  and  sell  timber  and 
mineral  on  the  same. 

New  Orleans  school  board  to  consist  of  five  members  elected  at  congressional 
election ;  term,  six  years,  two  or  one  elected  every  two  yeara    Vacancies  filled 
by  governor  until  next  election.     Board  a  body  corporate,  etc.     To  select  a 
superintendent  for  term  of  four  years  and  may  elect  assistants.    To  elect  an 
attendance  officer  and  other  necessary  officers,  etc.    Powers  and  duties  of  New 
Orleans  school  board:  (1)  To  have  custody  of  buildings  and  other  school  prop- 
erty; (2)  to  prescribe  rules  governing  eligibility  of  teachers,  principals,  etc.; 
(8)  to  employ  teachers,  principals,  etc.,  and  fix  their  compensation,  but  teachers 
now  employed  are  permanent  until  dismissed  on  proved  charges,  except  that 
women's  employment  ceases  when  they  marry;  (4)  to  elect  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools  from  eligible  lists  in  the  order  of  merit  (appointment  of  teachers 
may  be  made  permanent  after  three  years  of  service) ;  (5)  to  adopt  a  course 
of  study  on  recommendation  of  superintendent  and  to  appropriate  annually  not 
less  than  $2,000  for  free  textbooks;  (6)  to  provide  elementary  schools,  higti 
schools,  kindergartens,  libraries  and  museums,  evening  schools,  vacation  schools, 
playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  normal  schools,  trade  schools,  commercial  schools^ 
social  centers,  instruction  for  adults,  and  special  instruction  for  delinquent, 
dependent,  and  defective  children;  (7)  to  have  prepared  and  printed  an  annual 
report;   (8)  may  make  appropriations  for  teachers'  retirement  fund;    (9)  to 
hold  meetings  at  least  once  a  month;  (10)  may  maintain  one  or  more  normal 
schools;  (11)  to  enumerate  educable  children  every  four  years;  (12)  to  presmt 
needs  of  schools  to  the  council  each  year.    Commissioner  of  public  finance  shall 
be  treasurer  of  school  funds.    Commission  council  of  the  city  to  Include  in  its 
budget  amounts  necessary  to  meet  needs  of  the  schoola 

Act  No.  120,  July  5,  191& 

Maryland:  Amending  the  school  law  generally. 

Digest  of  lata  as  amended. — At  head  of  State  department  of  education  is 
State  board  of  education.  Educational  affairs  of  county  under  control  of 
county  board  of  education;  of  school  district,  under  care  of  district  board  of 
school  trustees.  State  board  of  education  to  consist  of  seven  citizens  appointed 
by  the  governor;  term,  seven  years,  one  to  be  appointed  each  year;  governor 
may  remove  a  member  for  cause,  but  member  entitled  to  public  hearing. 
County  board  of  education  to  consist  of  six  citizens  in  counties  of  Baltimore, 
Carroll,  Frederick,  Dorchester,  Washington,  and  Montgomery,  and  three  mem* 
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berg  in  each  of  other  counties,  all  to  be  appointed  by  governor;  term,  six  years, 
two,  or  one,  as  the  case  requires,  being  appointed  every  two  years ;  State  super- 
intendent, with  approval  of  governor,  may  remove  a  member  for  cause  after 
allowing  a  public  hearing  pn  charges.  District  board  of  trustees  to  consist  of 
three  members  appointed  by  county  board  of  education ;  term,  three  years,  one 
being  appointed  each  year. 

State  board  shall  hold  meetings  quarterly,  and  special  meetings  may  be  held. 
State  superintendent  shall  be  executive  officer,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
board.  Said  board  shall  determine  the  educational  policies  of  the  State  and 
enact  by-laws  for  the  administration  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.  Board 
Bhall  exercise  through  State  superintendent  general  supervision  over  the  public 
schools  and  shall  consult  and  advise* with  subordinate  school  officers.  Board 
Bhall  prescribe  rules  for  sanitary  construction  of  schoolhouses  and  outhouses; 
it  shall  prescribe  rules  for  grading  and  standardizing  schools,  both  with  advice 
of  State  superintendent.  Board  shall  prescribe  minimum  requirements  for  all 
certificates,  diplomas,  and  academic,  collegiate,  professional,  and  university 
degrees ;  board's  assent  to  the  Issuance  of  such  must  be  obtained.  Board  shall 
prescribe  courses  of  study  for  elementary,  high,  and  normal  schools.  Board 
shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  Issuance  of  teachers*  certificates  and  for  the 
acceptance  of  normal,  college,  and  university  diplomas.  Members  of  board  and 
State  superintendent  shall  be  trustees  of  State  normal  schools.  Board  shall 
prescribe  rules  for  taking  biennial  school  census,  and  a  uniform  series  of 
blanks;  it  shall  require  private  educational  Institutions  to  report  annually;  It 
shall  conduct  investigations  of  educational  needs  and  may  employ  expert  as- 
sistants for  such  purpose ;  it  shall  biennially  submit  to  the  governor  an  annual 
State  school  budget ;  ii  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  governor ;  it  shall 
recommend  school  legislation  to  the  governor  and  legislature. 

The  State  superintendent  of  schoole(  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of 
education;  term,  four  years;  salary  fixed  by  board.  He  shall  explain  the 
meaning  of  school  laws  and  by-laws  of  board,  and  shall  decide  controversies 
arising  under  the.  schdol  law.  He  may  withhold  appropriations  to  educational 
Institutions  and  county  school  bosrds  for  violations  of  the  law  or  of  the  by- 
laws of  the  State  board.  He  shall  be  executive  officer  of  the  State  board,  shall 
hold  conferences  of  school  officers,  shall  publish  pamphlets  and  promote  educa- 
tion, and  shall  receive  and  examine  all  reports  required  by  law.  He  shall  pass 
upon  school  sites  and  buildings  and  upon  plans  of  buildings  to  cost  more  fiian 
$300,  and  such  plans  must  have  his  approval.  He  shall,  subject  to  State  board, 
certificate  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  He  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
State  board  courses  of  study  for  elementary,  high,  and  normal  schools.  He 
shall,  under  State  board,  have  charge  of  State  department  of  education  and 
shall  nominate  to  board  professional  and  clerical  assistants.  Following  pro- 
fessional assistants  provided  for:  (1)  Assistant  State  superintendent;  (2) 
supervisor  of  high  schools.  (8)  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  (4)  white  super- 
visor of  colored  schools,  (5)  such  other  clerical  and  professional  assistants  as 
State  board  may  determine.  Superintendent  shall  be  subject  to  State  board, 
shall  direct  taking  of  biennial  census,  and  prepare  reports  required  of  board. 

County  board  of  education  shall  hold  two  regular  meetings  each  school  year 
(one  in  May),  and  special  meetings  may  be  held.  Shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion, but  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  $100  annually  for  expenses.  Board 
a  body  corporate;  title  to  all  school  property  vested  in  board.  County  super- 
intendent shall  be  executive  officer,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  county  board. 
County  board  shall  carry  into  effect  the  school  laws  and  by-laws  of  State 
board.  County  board  shall  divide  the  county  into  school  districts  and  locate 
and  maintain  needed  schools.  It  shall,  with  approval  of  State  superintendent, 
provide  sites,  buildings,  and  equipment.  It  may  receive  donations  of  sites  and 
buildings.  It  may  take  a  site  of  not  exceeding  5  acres  by  right  of  eminent 
domain.  It  shall  provide  suitable  and  convenient  outhouses  or  water  closets. 
It  shall  consolidate  schools  when  practicable  and  shall  when  necessary  pay 
for  transportation  of  pupils.  It  shall  on  recommendation  of  county  super- 
intendent, purchase  necessary  textbooks,  supplies,  and  equipment  It  shall, 
on  recommendation  of  county  superintendent,  appoint  all  principals  and  teach- 
ers and  may  dismiss  them,  for  cause.  Subject  to  State  board,  county  board 
shall  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  supply  printed  copies  to  teachers  and  in- 
terested citizens.  It  shall  grade  and  standardize  schools.  It  shall  cause  to 
be  taken  the  biennial  school  census.  It  shall  submit  annually  to  county  com- 
missioners a  school  budget,  and  said  commissioners  shall  levy  a  tax  sufficient 
to  raise  amount  estimated  to  be  needed ;  not  less  than  84  cents  on  $100  shall  be 
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levied  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  shall  be  levied,  except  with  consent  of  cod- 
missioners.  County  board  shall  make  reports  required  by  State  board.  Goimty 
board  shall  submit  annually  a  printed  report. 

Ck>unty  superintendent  of  schools  appointed  by  county  board  of  edncatinii: 
term,  four  years ;  appointment  with  approval  of  State  superintendent,  superin- 
tendent must  hold  certificate  of  administration  and  supervision.  Salary,  not 
less  than  $1,800,  as  fixed  by  county  board ;  State  to  pay  one-half  up  to  one-half 
of  $3,000.  State  superintendent  may  remove  county  superintendent  for  cause; 
after  hearing.  He  shall  execute  the  school  laws  and  shall  determine  appeal^ 
subject  to, appeal  to  State  superintendent  within  30  days.  He  shall  make  recam- 
mendations  as  to  sites,  buildings,  etc.  He  shall  represent  State  superintendeat 
in  examinations  of  teachers.  He  shall  organize  county  and  local  institutes. 
He  shall  visit  the  schools  and  standardize  the  same.  Various  other  mlnar 
supervisory  and  clerical  duties  prescribed.  In  each  county  employing  hoc 
fewer  than  100  teachers  at  least  one  primary  supervisor  shall  be  employed; 
salary  not  less  than  $1,200.  State  to  pay  one-half;  two  counties  each  with 
fewer  than  100  teachers  may  combine  to  employ  a  supervisor.  There  shaU 
be  employed  in  each  county  at  least  one  attendance  ofl^cer.  There  shall  be 
employed  in  each  county  at  least  one  statistical  and  stenographic  clerk,  and 
other  clerical  and  professional  assistants. 

District  trustees  shall  hold  two  regular  meetings  in  each  school  term  and 
special  meetings  may  be  held.  .Trustees  shall  have  care  of  school  property  and 
shall  attend  to  repairs  and  charge  to  county  fund.  They  shall  visit  schoob 
and  see  that  premises  are  sanitary.  They  may  recommend  the  dismissal  ot 
the  principal  teacher.  No  new  school  house  district  shall  be  formed  containiag 
fewer  than  50  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age,  and  no  old  district  shall 
be  left  with  fewer  than  such  number. 

Whenever  an  application  is  made  to  district  board,  signed  by  25  citizens  of 
the  district  where  school  is  situated,  requesting  the  use  of  the  school  build- 
ing for  a  nonpartisan  gathering  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  or  for 
other  civic,  social,  and  recreational  activities,  the  said  school  authorities  shall 
allow  the  free  use  of  such  building  for  such  purposes,  but  such  meeting  shall 
be  held  at  hours  when  building  is  not  used  for  its  principal  purpose.  Whai 
the  citizens  of  a  community  are  organized  into  a  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian. 
nonexclusive  association  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  such  organiza- 
tion may,  on  request  to  county  board  or  to  district  trustees  and  in  the  discre- 
tion of  such  authorities,  have  the  free  use  of  any  school  building  for  weekly, 
biweekly,  or  monthly  gatherings,  but  such  meetings  shall  be  held  at  times 
when  building  is  not  used  for  principal  purpose;  other  civic,  social,  and  recre- 
ational activities  may  be  provided  for  by  trustees  or  county  board.  Persons 
so  using  building  shall  be  responsible  for  damage  to  school  property. 

Schools  shall  be  kept  open  not  less  than  180  days,  and  for  10  months  if 
possible.  When  a  school  numbers  more  than  40  children,  an  assistant  teacher 
may  be  employed  by  county  board  of  education.  When  average  attendance  of 
a  school  for  two  consecutive  terms  falls  below  12,  county  board  may  close 
school  and  pay  transportation  of  pupils  to  other  schools.  Exhibition  of  school 
work  to  be  held  In  each  school  once  a  year.  Schools  to  be  kept  open  five  days 
a  week  for  not  less  than  six  hours  a  day. 

No  person  shall  be  employed  as  county  superintendent,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, supervisor,  principal,  or  teacher,  unless  such  person  holds  a  certificate 
of  required  grade  Issued  by  State  superintendent    Uniform  examinations  with 
questions  prepared  by   State  superintendent.     CJounty  superintendent  to  con- 
duct examination  and  forward  papers  to  State  superintendent     Details   of 
examinations  subject  to  rules  of  State  board  of  education.     Following  certifi- 
cates to  be  granted:    (1)  Certificate  of  administration  and  supervision;   (2) 
certificate   in  elementary   school  supervision;    (3)    certificate   in  supervision 
(special    subjects)  ;    (4)    high-school    principal's   certificate;    (5)    high-school 
teacher's  certificate  (academic  branches)  ;  (6)  high-school  teacher's  certificate 
(special  subjects)  ;   (7)  elementary  school  principal's  certificate;   (8)   elemen- 
tary  teacher's  certificate    (first  grade) ;    (9)    elementary   certificate    (second 
grade)  ;    (10)    elementary  certificate    (third  grade)  ;    (11)    provisional  emer- 
gency  certificate,   issued  by   county   superintendent  with  approval   of   State 
superintendent.    County  board  may  suspend  any  teacher,  principal,  supervisor, 
or  assistant  superintendent,  and  recommend  revocation  of  certificate  to  State 
superintendent.     State  superintendent  shall  keep  record  of  applicants*  quali- 
fications, certificates  Issued,  etc.    Teachers  with  highest  possible  qualifications 
shall  be  employed.    Teachers'  certificates  shall  be  classified  by  county  superin- 
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tendent  as  first  or  second  class,  according  to  scholarship,  executive  ability, 
personality,  and  teaching  power  of  holder.  Teachers*  salaries  to  be  paid 
monthly.    No  white  teacher  shall  receive  a  salary  of  less  than  $300  per  annum. 

When  any  person  has  taught  in  any  of  the  public  or  normal  schools  of  the 
State  for  25  years,  is  over  60  years  old,  and  without  the  means  of  comfortable 
support,  State  superintendent  may  allow  such  person  a  pension  of  $200  per 
annum.  Said  superintendent  may  in  extraordinary  cases  waive  the  age  limit 
Pension  to  be  paid  by  State. 

All  white  youths  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  may  attend  any  public 
school  whose  studies  they  may  be  able  to  pursue,  but  where  there  are  grade 
schools,  principal  and  county  saperlntendent  shall  determine  where  pupil  shall 
attend.  District, trustees  may  suspend  or  exi)el  a  pupil  for  cause,  subject  to 
appeal  to  county  superintendent. 

School  board  of  Baltimore  and  each  county  board  of  education  shall  adopt 
and  purchase  textbooks  and  school  supplies;  when  so  purchased,  such  books 
and  supplies  shall  be  furnished  free  for  use  In  the  public  schools;  adoptions 
shall  be  for  not  less  than  three  years.  Said  boards  shall  provide  for  the 
distribution  and  safekeeping  of  such  books  and  supplies;  they  shall  keep  a 
separate  account  of  moneys  received  from  the  State  for  such  purchase,  and 
shall  report  the  same  annually  to  State  superintendent. 

State  board  of  education  and  State  superintendent  shall  be  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  State  normal  schools.  Board  shall  appoint  principal  and  instructors, 
prescribe  course  of  study,  and  administer  the  affairs  of  such  schools  generally. 
There  shall  be  maintained  at  each  normal  school  a  two-year  course  or  courses 
(above  the  high  school)  for  training  elementary  teachers;  there  may  be  main- 
tained special  Industrial  courses;  ,there  may  be  maintained  a  four-year  course 
of  high-sohool  grade.  Maryland  students  who  obligate  themselves  to  teach  in 
the  State  shall  be  admitted  free  of  tuition  and  have  free  use  of  textbooks ;  other 
students  shall  pay  tuition  as  fixed  by  board. 

Ck)unty  board  of  education  may  establish  high  schools  and  control  the  same. 
Two  groups  of  high  schools.  Requirements  for  first  group:  (1)  Enrollment  of 
not  less  than  80  with  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  70;  (2)  must  have 
necessary  number  of  teachers;  (3)  four-year  high-school  course;  (4)  salary 
of  principal  shall  be  not  less  than  $1,200  and  higher  under  certain  conditions, 
and  teachers  must  be  paid  above  certain  minimum  salaries;  (5)  provision  for 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  courses  and  for  commercial  or  agricul- 
tural course;  Instructors  must  hold  appropriate  certificates.  Requirements  for 
second  group:  (1)  Enrollment  of  not  less  than  35,  with  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  30;  (2)  not  fewer  than  two  teachers  for  regular  high-school  work; 
(3)  three-year  high-school  course;  (4)  must  pay  above  certain  minimum  sala- 
ries to  principal  and  teachers;  (5)  provision  for  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  courses  and  for  agriculture;  (6)  principal  and  teachers  must  hold  ap- 
propriate certificates;  course  may  be  extended  to  four-year  course.  County 
board  may,  with  approval  of  State  superintendent,  maintain  in  a  school  of  the 
first  group  a  two-year  teachers*  training  course  to  cover  the  two  years  above  the 
tenth  grade ;  course  to  be  prescribed  by  State  board  of  education.  State  super- 
intendent shall  annually  Inspect  or  cause  to  be  Inspected  by  an  assistant  all 
high  schools  receiving  State  aid.  State  aid  to  first  group:  $600  for  principal, 
$3iOO  for  each  of  first  three  assistants  doing  regular  high-school  work,  $400  for 
each  of  two  special  teachers,  and  $100  for  each  additional  regular  high-school 
teacher,  but  the  aggregate  of  State  aid  to  one  school  shall  not  exceed  $2,500 
per  annum.  State  aid  to  second  group :  $600  for  principal,  $400  for  one  assist- 
ant doing  regular  high-school  work,  $400  for  one  special  teacher.  A  Baltimore 
high  school  shall  receive  maximum  amount. 

County  board  shall  establish  one  or  more  schools  In  each  election  district  for 
colored  persons  between  6  and  20  years  of  age,  if  number  of  colored  persons 
warrants.  Such  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  140  days.  Bach  such 
school  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  district  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
county  board  of  education. 

State  appropriations  for  schools  and  moneys  derived  from  State  school  taxes 
shall  constitute  the  "  general  State  school  fund  ** ;  no  special  appropriation  to 
any  county,  academy,  college,  or  university  may  be  paid  from  said  fund  Appor- 
tionments made  quarterly  to  Baltimore  City  and  the  several  counties  on  the 
certificate  of  State  superintendent  The  apportionment  for  common  schools 
(other  than  normal  schools,  high  schools,  colored  industrial  schools,  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  expenses,  etc.)  shall  be  made  two-thirds  on  basis  of 
population  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  and  one-third  on  the  basis  of  aggre- 
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gate  number  of  days  of  attendance  during  preceding  school  year,  but  attend- 
ance in  Statie-alded  high  schools  shall  not  be  counted.  Apportionment  may  be 
withheld  from  Baltimore  City  or  any  county  which  falls  to  comply  with  tUs  act. 

County  board  shall,  when  In  its  Judgment  there  is  need  thereof,  provide 
suitable  room  or  rooms  in  connection  with  a  colored  school  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  colored  Industrial  school.  State  superintendent  shall  inspect,  or 
cause  to  be  Inspected,  such  schools  and  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  same. 
State  aid  of  $1,500  annually  to  county  maintaining  approved  colored  industrial 
school ;  one-half  to  be  paid  to  said  school  and  one-half  to  a  colored  supervisor 
of  colored  schools.  Said  school  and  employment  of  supervisor  to  be  mider 
control  of  county  board  of  education.  Said  school  must  have  an  average  attend- 
ance of  80  pupils,  and  there  must  be  at  least  10  colored  schools  In  the  county 
wherein  It  is  situated,  but  State  superintendent  may  recommend  the  payment 
of  at  least  a  part  (not  exceeding  one-half)  of  the  said  $1,500  to  a  county  main- 
taining an  Industrial  school  and  having  fewer  than  10  colored  schools. 

Board  of  school  commissioners  of  Baltimore  shall  appoint  one  chief  attend- 
ance officer,  male  or  female,  and  assistants  not  to  exceed  18  in  number,  oom- 
pensatlon  to  be  fixed  and  paid  by  mayor  and  city  councilmen.  County  board 
of  education  of  each  county  shall  appoint  one  such  officer,  male  or  female, 
and  may  appoint  additional  officers.  Every  child  residing  in  any  county  be- 
tween 7  and  13  years  of  age  shall  attend  some  public  school  for  the  entire  period 
during  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session.  Exemptions:  (1)  Children 
receiving  instruction  elsewhere  during  such  period  in  studies  usually  taught 
in  Uie  public  schools;  (2)  children  excused  by  superintendent  or  princ-ipal 
for  "necessary  and  legal  absence";  (8)  children  whose  mental  or  ptiysical 
condition  Is  such  as  to  render  instruction  inexpedient  or  Impracticable, 
son  having  control  of  such  child  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school 
quired  by  law.  Every  child  of  18  years  of  age  or  14  years  of  age  shall  attend 
sdiool  at  least  100  days  in  the  year,  and  shall  attend  for  entire  term  if  not 
lawfully  employed.  Exemptions  as  above.  Every  child  15  years  of  age  or 
16  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  100  days,  unless  such  child  has  completed 
the  work  of  the  public  elementary  schools.    Exemptions  as  above. 

Ch.  506,  Apr.  18,  191& 

Termont:  An  act  to  amend  and  codify  the  elementary  school  laws. 

State  board  of  education  to  consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor; term,  five  years,  one  being  appointed  each  year;  governor  shall  fill 
vacancies  and  may  remove  a  member  for  cause;  four  regular  meetings  annu- 
ally and  special  meetings  may  be  held;  compensation,  $4  per  day  each  and 
necessary  expenses.    Duties:  (a)  To  employ  a  State  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion and  fix  his  salary;  (&)  through  said  commissioner  and  his  assistants  to 
(1)  prepare  uniform  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools;  (2)  prepare 
courses  of  study  for  teacher- training  classes  and  normal  schools;  (3)  prepare 
courses  of  study  for  State-aided  departments  of  high  schools;  (4)  enforce  school 
laws;  (5)  supervise  expenditure  of  State  school  money  and  Inspect  institutions 
for  which  such  money  is  used;   (6)  inform  people  of  the  State  as  to  educa- 
tional  conditions;    (7)    provide  for   proper   educational   gatherings   and    for 
cooperation  with  the  public  library  commission ;  (8)  locate  without  cost  to  the 
State  a  normal  school  when  funds  are  provided  by  private  gift  or  bequest; 
(0)  receive  gifts  and  bequests.    Said  board  shall  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  execution  of  its  powers  and  duties  and  of  those  of  officers  under  its 
control.     Said  board  shall  report  biennially  to  the  legislature.     Commissioner 
of  education  shall  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term;  may  be  removed  by 
majority  vote  of  entire  board;  he  shall  report  to  board  as  board  may  direct 
Board  may  employ  such  Inspectors,  clerks,  lecturers,  and  other  officers  and 
may  distribute  such  books  and  educational  circulars  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Town  schools. — ^A  town  shall  constitute  a  district  for  school  purposes.  Voters 
of  a  school  district  incorporated  by  special  act  shall  not  vote  in  town  meetings 
on  school  questions.  Town  shall  take  charge  of  schoolhouses  and  property  be- 
longing thereto  and  debts  shall  be  audited  and  paid  by  town.  Women  may  vote 
on  school  matters  and  hold  school  offices.  Town  may  levy  tax  to  provide  sltest 
buildings,  and  repairs. 

School  board, — ^Board  of  school  directors  shall  consist  of  three  citizens ;  term, 
three  years,  one  elected  each  year;  vacancies  filled  by  selectmen  until  next 
election.  Duties:  To  have  charge  of  the  school  property  and  the  management 
of  the  schools;  designate  school  to  be  attended  by  each  pupil  and  determine 
according  to  law  location  of  schools ;  employ  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation ; 
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examine  dalms  against  the  town  for  school  pnrposes  and  draw  orders  for  their 
payment ;  be  liable  in  civil  action  for  .dalms  illegally  paid ;  recommend  to  town 
amount  needed  for  school  purposes;  make  annual  report  to  town;  render  to 
to\vn  auditors  an  annual  statement  which  shall  be  submitted  to  town.  Ck)m- 
pensation  of  directors  shall  be  such  as  the  town  votes.  Directors  lE^all  appoint 
a  clerk  who  shall  serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed ;  he  shall  keep  a  record 
of  proceedings  of  board  and  take  the  annual  census  of  children  of  school  age. 
^Trustees  of  incorporated  schools  shall  report  annually  to  the  commissioner  of 
education.  School  board  shall  annually,  with  approval  of  superintendent,  desig- 
nate school  each  pupil  is  to  attend  and  shall  furnish  teacher  a  list  of  pupils 
assigned  to  his  school. 

SuperviHoTL — State  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of 
superintendents  to  insure  supervision  of  all  public  schools  and  shall  designate 
schools  over  which  each  superintendent  shall  have  supervision;  term  of  super- 
intendents, at  discretion  of  State  board.  Said  superintendents  shall  report 
annually  to  directors  of  towns  supervised  and  shall  report  at  least  once  a  week 
to  commissioner  of  education.  Salaries  fixed  by  State  board,  but  town  or  in- 
corporated district  of  25  or  more  schools  may  employ  its  own  superintendent  at 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  $1,500,  the  State  paying  $1,200  of  such  salary  and  one- 
lialf  of  additional  salary,  but  not  to  exceed  ^,000  in  all.  State  board  shall  pro- 
vide for  regional  or  State  meetings  of  superintendents  who  shall  attend,  actual 
expenses  to  be  paid.  Commissioner  of  education  shall  employ  such  State  super- 
visors as  State  board  may  authorize.  State  board  to  fix  compensation. 

Classification  and  courses, — ^Upon  petition  of  six  or  more  residents  of  any 
community  having  eight  or  more  pupils,  a  special  town  meeting  shall  be  called 
to  determine  the  question  of  establishing  a  school  in  said  community.  Schools 
other  than  secondary  shall  be  classified  as  kindergarten  and  as  elementary 
schools  with  eight  or  nine  grades.  State  board  shall  prepare  a  course  of  study 
for  elementary  schools.  Elementary  schools  shall  be  competent  In  number; 
such  schools  may  be  consolidated  in  the  interest  of  convenience  and  efficiency. 
School  year  and  term. — School  year  shall  extend  from  July  1  to  June  30.  In 
school  not  less  than  34  weeks  shall  constitute  a  school  year;  school  may  be 
dbsed  by  reason  of  contagious  disease  or  with  approval  of  superintendent 

School  age,  etc* — "Legal  pupils"  shall  include  persons  between  6  and  18 
years  old,  but  a  person  over  18  shall  not  be  deprived  of  school  privileges ;  child 
under  6  shall  be  admitted  only  to  kindergarten  unless  becoming  6  before  Janu- 
ary 1  following  beginning  of  fall  term;  after  beginning  of  fall  term  no  child 
between  6  and  8  shall  be  admitted  without  consent  of  superintendent ;  directors 
determine  residence  of  pupil,  but  appeal  lies  to  commissioner  of  education. 

Attendance, — ^S2very  child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  for 
the  full  term  of  170  days.  Exemptions :  Those  mentally  or  physically  disabled, 
those  otherwise  furnished  with  approved  instruction,  those  having  completed 
the  elementary  course  or  who  are  legally  excused.  If  a  person  in  control  of 
a  child  who  has  become  16  permits  such  child  to  become  enrolled,  such  child 
shall  attend  for  the  term  unless  lawfully  excused.  If  a  child  has  completed 
the  eight  or  nine  year  elementary  course  or  is  over  16  and  has  completed 
six  years  of  work,  he  may  be  excused  by  the  superintendent.  Teacher  shall 
report  to  superintendent  and  truant  officer  the  absence  of  a  child  required 
to  attend.  Truant  officer  shall  serve  notice  on  person  having  control  of 
child  unlawfully  absent,  and  if  child  is  not  sent  to  school,  prosecution  shall 
be  instituted  against  such  person  in  control;  superintendent  may,  and  truant 
officer  shall,  stop  child  required  to  attend  who  is  found  out  of  school  in  school 
hours  and  shall  take  such  child  to  school.  When  it  is  claimed  that  a  child  is 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  attend,  superintendent  may  have  health  officer 
examine  child.  Truant  officer  shall  receive  $2  per  day  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided. Superintendent  may  notify  overseer  of  the  poor  in  case  of  children 
found  indigent,  and  said  overseer  shall  provide  necessary  clothing.  Directors 
may  receive  nonresident  pupils  and  pay  tuition  fees  into  town  school  fund ;  a 
child  who  can  be  better  accommodated  in  another  town  may  attend  therein 
and  town  of  his  residence  shall  pay  tuition*  Incorrigible  truants  and  moral 
.  delinquents  may  be  committed  to  the  Vermont  Industrial  SchooL 

Discipline, — School  authority  may  punish  pupil  with  any  reasonable  form  of 
punishment,  including  corporal  punishment  Pupil  may  be  dismissed  for 
cause.    Secret  societies  forbidden  in  public  schools. 

Transportation  and  hoard, — ^Pupil  living  li  miles  or  more  from  elementary 
school  shall  be  furnished  transportation  when  transportation  is  feasible; 
if  transportation  is  not  feasible,  board  shall  be  furnished ;  State  aid  for  trans- 
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portatlon  and  board;  school  board  may  furnish  transportation  to  pupils  Uvins 
less  than  li  miles  from  school. 

Reffisters  and  returns. — Ck)mml8Sloner  of  education  may  prescribe  forms  far 
school  registers  and  for  reports;  he  shall  annually  transmit  such  reglstms  to 
superintendents ;  teachers  shall  keep  therein  a  record  of  attendance,  etc ;  super- 
intendent shall  examine  the  same  and  it  must  have  his  approval.  Town  dest 
shall  annually,  and  oftener  if  required,  report  to  commissioner  of  education. 

Fire  drills, — ^Person  In  charge  of  a  public  or  private  school  shall  hold  fire 
drills  at  least  once  a  month. 

Miscellaneous. — School  board  may  provide  instruction  in  vocal  music,  physical 
culture,  and  drawing.  The  last  half  day  before  Memorial  Day  shall  be  deroted 
to  exercises  commemorative  of  the  history  of  the  Nation  during  the  Civil  War. 
Evening  schools  may  be  maintained  for  persons  above  compulsory  age. 

Examination  and  certification  of  teachers. — ^The  State  boar&  of  educatkxi 
shall  provide  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  fix  the  standard 
required  for  certification,  classify  grades  of  certificates,  prepare  and  procore 
the  printing  of  questions  for  examinations,  and  make  necessary  regulations  for 
certification  and  revocation.  Existing  valid  certificates  remain  valid  for  time 
for  which  issued  unless  revoked  by  State  board  of  education.  Said  hoard  shall 
make  regulations  relating  to  the  recognition  of  teachers'  credentials  issued  in 
other  States.  Said  board  may  employ  clerical  assistance  for  carrying  out  tlie 
provisions  relating  to  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers.  Contract 
void  unless  teacher  hold  valid  certificate.  No  certificate  or  permit  issued  to 
any  person  under  17  years  of  age. 

Teacher-training  in  high  schools. — State  board  of  education  shall  establish 
teacher-training  courses  In  such  high  schools,  seminaries,  or  academies  as  it 
may  select  for  training  elementary  teachers.  Said  board  shall  prepare  courses 
for  such  institutions.  Said  board  shall  prescribe  rules  for  entrance  to  and 
graduation  from  such  courses.  Qualified  pupils  residing  in  towns  where  sudi 
training  is  not  given  may  attend  such  courses  elsewhere  without  payment  of 
tuition.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  such  courses  shall  be  fixed  by  board  and  paid 
by  State. 

Teachers*  salaries,  tenure,  etc. — Board  of  town  school  directors  shall  employ 
teachers  and  fix  their  salaries  at  not  less  than  $8  per  week  each.  State  aid  for 
rural  teachers:  (a)  $4  per  week  for  each  teacher  holding  a  life  certificate  or 
having  had  two  years  of  professional  training  following  graduation  from  a 
first-class  high  school;  (6)  $3  per  week  for  each  teacher  having  taught  80 
weeks  and  holding  a  first-grade  certificate,  or  having  had  two  years  of  pro- 
fessional training  preceded  by  two  years  in  an  approved  high  school,  or  having 
had  one  year  of  professional  training  following  graduation  from  a  first-class 
high  school;  (c)  $2  per  week  for  each  teacher  having  had  one  year  of  profes- 
sional training  preceded  by  three  years  in  an  approved  high  school;  after  July 
1,  1916,  State  board  may  make  a  different  classification  from  that  herein 
made.  "  Rural  school "  defined  to  mean  any  school  having  not  more  than  two 
teachers  and  offering  Instruction  in  not  less  than  six  grades.  CJontract  with 
teachei  shall  be  in  triplicate  and  shall  specify  time  of  beginning  service,  cer- 
tificate held,  salary,  etc.    Teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  monthly. 

Time  allowed  teachers. — Not  exceeding  five  days  In  any  year  may  be  spent 
by  a  teacher  in  attending  educational  meetings  without  loss  of  salary ;  no 
teacher  shall  be  required  to  teach  on  a  legal  holiday. 

Teachers*  pensions. — On  recommendation  of  school  directors,  town  meeting 
may  vote  to  pension  any  teacher  who  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  at  least 
30  years;  pension  paid  from  town  school  funds;  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
average  salary  for  last  five  years  of  service.     Vermont  State  teachers'  retire- 
ment fund  established.    To  consist  of  (a)  teachers'  contributions;  (6)  contri- 
butions of  Vermont  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association ;  (c)  gifts,  bequests, 
etc.;  {d)  appropriations  by  the  legislature;  (c)  Income  derived  from  investment 
of  fimd.    Management  of  fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  con.<$l8ting  of  governor, 
commissioner  of  education,  State  treasurer,  president  of  Vermont  Teachers* 
Retirement  Association,  and  one  member  elected'  by  said  association  biennially. 
State  to  pay  not  exceeding  $10,000  a  year  to  duplicate  sum  contributed  by 
teachers  during  preceding  year.     State  treasurer  is  treasurer  of  fund,  which 
must  be  Invested  as  savings  banks  may  Invest.    Retirement  fnnd  board  shall 
make  rules  for  the  disbursement  of  pensions;  said  board  shall  report  bien- 
nially to  lejrislature.     Teacher  having  taught  25  years  In  public  schools  of  the 
State  shall  receive  annuity  equal  to  one-half  average  salary  for  last  five  years 
of  service,  but  not  exceeding  $500  per  annum.    Teachers  having  taught  30  years, 
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20  In  fhe  State,  shall  receive  same  annuity  as  above.  Incapacitated  teacher 
shall  receive  such  annuity  as  may  be  fixed  by  retirement  fund  board,  but  not  to 
exceed  annuity  above  mentioned.  Principals  and  superintendents  construed 
as  teachers.  Applicant  for  retirement  must  present  proof  of  eligibility  and 
must  show  that  he  has  contributed  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
annuity  for  which  he  applies.  No  teacher  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act 
on  reaching,  the  age  of  65  shall  receive  such  benefits  unless  he  retires  or  re* 
ceives  a  permit  from  the  State  board  of  education. 

Taking  land  for  school  purposes. — ^The  selectmen  of  a  town  may,  upon  appli- 
cation of  ^e  board  of  school  directors,  take  land  for  school  purposes  under  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  but  aggrieved  party  may  appeal  to  county  court. 

School  building  and  equipment — Each  town  shall  provide  suitable  Sf'hool- 
houses  and  may  levy  a  tax  therefor.  School  directors  shall  provide  a  flagpole 
and  cause  the  United  States  flag  to  be  displayed  thereon  during  school  hours. 

Textbooks  and  supplies, — ^Board  of  school  directors  shall  provide  all  text- 
books, appliances,  and  supplies  required  for  public  elementary  schools  and  the 
same  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  town ;  said  board  shall  provide  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  same ;  person  In  control  of  pupil  responsible  for  damage  to  the 
same ;  except  as  otherwise  provided,  directors  shall  select  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies. 

Sch4>ol  taxes  and  funds, — ^A  town  shall  annually  appropriate  for  school  pur- 
poses not  less  than  40  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  '*  grand  list  '*  (approximately  4 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  property  valuation) ;  town  treasurer  shall  keep  a  sepa- 
rate account  of  school  funds  and  shall  pay  out  same  on  order  of  school  directors. 

United  States  deposit  money, — State  treasurer  shall  receive  United  States 
deposits  with  the  State ;  United  States  deposits  apportioned  to  towns  and  unor- 
ganized, territory  in  proportion  to  population. 

Permanent  school  fund, — ^To  consist  of  $240,000  returned  by  the  National 
Crovemment  to  the  State  in  settlement  of  Civil  War  claims,  the  Huntington 
fund,  the  United  States  deposit  money,  and  such  additions  as  may  be  made 
thereto.  Trustees  of  said  fund  to  consist  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Said  trustees  shall  have  care  and  control  of' said  fund  and  shall  in- 
vest the  same  according  to  law. 

Toicn  school  fund, — The  selectmen  of  the  town  shall  have  charge  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  schools  therein,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law  or  by  the  donor;  they  shall  lease  school  lands  and  loan 
town  school  funds  on  proper  security,  and  shall  render  account  thereof. 

State  school  tax, — ^A  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  "  grand  list " 
(approximately  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation)  shall  be  annually  levied  for 
public-school  purposes. 

l/i«c6Waneoi/«.---Grand  Juries  shall  annually  inquire  whether  towns  have 
expended  the  required  sums  for  the  support  of  schools;  superintendents  shall 
also  investigate  the  same. 

Application  of  act, — ^The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  specially  incor- 
porated districts,  when  not  in  conflict  with  charters.  Supervisors  of  unor- 
ganized towns  and  gores  shall  have  powers  and  duties  of  school  directors. 

Appropriation,  consolidation,  and  distribution. — ^Appropriation  of  $130,000 
annually  for  consolidated  school  fund.  Receipts  from  l()-cent  State  tax,  the 
$130,(X)0  above  mentioned,  and  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund  shall  con- 
stitute the  "consolidated  school  fund."  Apportioned  annually  by  State  board 
of  education  as  follows:  (a)  For  the  office  of  State  board  of  education,  includ- 
ing clerk  hire,  salaries  of  executive  officers,  etc.,  $24,000;  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  superintendents,  $100,000;  for  training  teachers  for  elementary 
schools,  $45,000;  for  summer  schools,  educational  meetings,  etc.,  $2,500;  for 
transportation  and  board  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  $100,0(X) ;  for  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  rural-school  teachers,  $110,000.  Remain- 
der of  consolidated  school  fund  shall  be  at  disposal  of  State  board  of  education 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  rural  schools  and  equalizing  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Auditor  shall  draw  warrants  as  directed  by  State  board,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed amount  of  school  fund.  Act  No.  64,  Apr.  1,  1915. 

A  (bl).  State  Boards. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  for  the  removal  of 
adult  Illiteracy  in  Alabama,  to  be  known  as  '*  The  Alabama  Illiteracy  Ck)mmis- 
sion,*'  and  providing  for  the  duties  and  powers  thereof. 
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Commission  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor;  no  compensatlaii, 
bat  actual  expenses  of  members  may  be  paid  from  any  fnnds  which  may  oome 
Into  commission's  hands.  It  Is  the  duty  of  commission  to  Investisate  adult 
illiteracy  and  to  seek  to  remove  snch  Illiteracy.  No  State  appropriatfoo  is 
made  for  purposes  of  this  act  Act  No.  87,  p.  80,  Feb.  9,  1915l 

Alabama:  Prohibiting  the  holding  of  executive  or  secret  sessions  by  any 
body,  board,  or  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  disbursing  any  tanda 
belonging  to  the  State,  county,  or  municipality,  except  where  some  queatton 
involving  the  character  or  good  name  of  a  woman  or  man  is  involved. 

No.  278,  p.  814,  Acts  of  lSfl&, 

Alabama;  See  also  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  G  (b).  State  norma] 
schoola 

Alaska:  To  establish  a  uniform  school  system  in  the  Territory  of  Alsaka,  to 
create  a  Territorial  board  of  education  and  commissioner  of  education,  prescrib- 
ing their  powers  and  duties,  and  fixing  their  compensation,  and  repealing  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith.  Oh.  64,  May  3,  1917. 

Arizona:  Providing  for  the  revision  and  compilation  of  the  school  laws  and 

the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  acL 

Commission  to  report  codification  of  school  laws  not  later  than  next  recpolar 
session  of  legislature.  Gh.  40,  Mar.  8,  1917. 

Arizona:  See  also  B  (b).  State  school  lands;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  control  of  State  charitable  institutions. 

Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  control  to  consist  of  three  vaea- 
bers  appointed  by  the  governor.  Applies  to  School  for  the  Blind,  Deaf-Mute 
Institute,  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  and  €k>nfederate  Soldiers'  Home. 

Act  108,  Mar.  4,  1915. 

Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  creation  of  the  "Arkansas  Illiteracy  Commis- 
sion "  and  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  thereof. 

Act  59,  Feb.  8,  1917. 

Arkansas:  Amending  sees.  8  and  4  of  an  act  approved  May  31,  1909.  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  the  Arkansas  history  commission  and  to  define  its  dutieB."* 

Outlines  duties  of  said  commission.  Act  269,  Mar.  21,  1917. 

Arkansas:  See  also  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

California:  Empowering  the  State  board  of  education  to  order  the  closing 
from  time  to  time  of  educational  institutions  during  the  continuance  of  a  state 
of  war.  Ch.  192.  May  5,  1917. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1521  of  the  Political  Ck)de,  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  of  assistant  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction. 

Salary  of  each  assistant  superintendent,  ^,000. 

Ch.  556,  May  19,  1917. 

California:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  G  (b),  State  nor- 
mal schools;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Conneetioat:  Amending  ch.  133,  Public  Acts  of  1903,  relating  to  the  State 

geological  and  natural  history  survey. 

Survey  commission  composed  of  governor  and  presidents  of  Tale  University, 
Wesleyan  University,  Trinity  College,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  and 
Connecticut  College  for  Women.  Ch.  185,  Apr.  29,  1915. 

Conneetiont:  Establishing  a  State  department  of  labor  and  factory  inspection. 

Ch.  255,  May  14,  1915. 

Conneetient:  See  also  A  (b2),  State  officers;  D  (c).  Sanitation,  etc.,  of  school- 
houses;  F  (c)»  Teachers'  pensions;  H  (f ),  Compulsory  attendance;  O  (c).  Trade 
schools. 

Delaware:  An  act  to  create  a  commission  to  study  educational  condlttona 
and  requirements,  to  harmonize,  unify,  and  revise  the  school  laws,  and  to 
evolve  an  Improved  and  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  State 
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of  Delaware,  to  endow  said  commission  with  necessary  powers  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses 
of  said  commission,  Ch.  186,  Apr.  18,  1917. 

Delaware:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units-niistricts,  etc.;  L  (d),  Physi- 
ology and  hygiene;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general 

Florida:  See  B(b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  B  (e).  Recognition  of 
normal  and  college  diplomas;  G  (c),  County  and  local  normal  schools;  J  (b), 
Medical  inspection;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general;  T  (e).  Schools  for 
feeble-minded. 

Georgia:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

Hawaii:  Creating  the  board  of  industrial  schools  and  prescribing  its  poWers 
and  duties. 

Creates  a  Territorial  board  to  have  control  of  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools.  Board  to  consist  of  seven  members;  six  appointed  by  the  governor; 
judge  of  juvenile  court  of  first  Judicial  circuit  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member; 
at  least  three  members  shall  be  women,  ^  Act  No.  81,  Apr.  13,  1915. 

Idalio:  See  C  (c),  Local  taxation;  L  (a).  Course  of  study. 

niinois:  Reorganizing  the  civil  administration  of  the  State  government. 

The  following  departments  of  State  government  are  created:  Finance,  agri- 
culture, labor,  mines  and  minerals,  public  works  and  buildings,  public  welfare, 
public  health,  trade  and  commerce,  and  registration  and  education.  Each 
such  department  to  have  a  director  at  its  head.  In  addition  to  director,  the 
following  are  created  in  the  department  of  education  and  registration :  Assistant 
director,  superintendent  of  registration,  and  the  normal  school  board,  which 
shall  consist  of  nine  officers  and  the  director  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Following  advisory  and  nonexecutive  boards  are  created  in  the 
department  of  registration  and  education:  Board  of  natural  resources  and 
conservation  advisers,  composed  of  seven  persons;  board  of  State  museum 
a'dvisers,  composed  of  five  persons.  No  executive  and  administrative  officer 
of  the  department  shall  be  affiliated  with  any  college  or  school  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  nursing,  optometry,  embalming,  barbering,  veterinary 
medicine,  architecture,  or  structural  engineering,  either  as  teacher,  officer,  or 
stockholder;  nor  shall  he  hold  a  license  or  certificate  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion or  vocation  regulated.  No  more  than  two  members  of  the  normal  school 
board  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  congressional  district.  Salaries :  Director 
of  registration  and  education,  $5,000 ;  assistant  director,  $3,600 ;  superintendent 
of  registration,  $4,200.    Normal  school  board  not  to  devote  entire  time  to  duties. 

Officer  whose  office  is  created  by  this  act  shall  be  appointed  by  governor,  with 
consent  of  the  senate ;  term,  four  years,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  this  act. 

Many  boards  and  officers  abolished.  Among  these  are  the  "  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois,"  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  several  State 
normal  schools. 

Powers  of  department  of  registration  and  education:  (1)  To  exercise  powers 
and  duties  of  State  board  of  education  and  boards  of  trustees  of  State  normal 
schools;  (2)  to  exercise  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  veterinary  ex- 
aminers; (8)  likewise  of  examiners  of  horseshoers;  (4)  of  examiners  of  archi- 
tects; (5)  of  examiners  of  structural  engineers;  (6)  of  State  board  of  health 
relating  to  practice  of  medicine;  (7)  of  State  board  of  health  relating  to 
embalming;  (8)  of  State  board  of  pharmacy ;  (9)  of  board  of  dental  examiners; 
(10)  of  board  of  nurse  examiners ;  (11)  *of  board  of  optometry ;  (12)  of  barber 
examiners;  (13)  to  promote  conservation;  (14)  to  cooperate  with  departments 
having  duties  relating  to  natural  resources;  (15)  to  conduct  a  natural  history 
survey  of  the  State;  (16)  to  publish  reports  pertaining  to  zoology  and  botany 
of  the  State;  (17)  to  maintain  a  State  museum;  (18)  to  supply  natural  history 
material  to  State  educational  institutions;  (19)  to  investigate  entomology  of 
the  State;  (20)  to  investigate  insects  injurious  to  agriculture,  horticulture, 
etc.;  (21)  to  conduct  experiments  for  the  control,  etc.,  of  injurious  insects; 
(22)  to  instruct  people  as  to  best  methods  of  protection  against  insects;  (23) 
to  publish  articles  on  insects;  (24)  to  study  the  geological  formation  of  the 
State;  (26)  to  publish  topographical,  geological,  and  other  maps  of  the  State; 

(26)  to  publish  bulletins  giving  geological  and  mineral  resources  of  the  State ; 

(27)  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Cteologlcal  Survey;  (28)  to  coUect 
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data  concerning  water  resources  of  tbe  State;  (29)  to  determine  standards  of 
purity  of  drinking  water;  (30)  to  publish  results  of  investigations  of  water 
supply;  (81)  to  make  analyses  of  water;  (32)  to  distribute  to  educatlofial 
Institutions  samples,  etc.,  that  may  have  been  collected. 

Director  to  be  chairman  and  State  superintendent  secretary  of  nomuil  sdiool 
board.  Powers 'and  duties  of  such  board:  (1)  To  make  rules  for  goTemmeBt 
of  State  normal  schools;  (2)  to  visit  each  normal  school  at  least  onoe  a  year; 
(3)  to  employ  and  remove  for  cause  for  each  school  a  president  and  necessary 
professors,  teachers,  etc. ;  (4)  to  prescribe  course  of  study  and  textbooks  and 
apparatus  to  be  used;  (5)  to  Issue  appropriate  diplomas  and  to  confer  nsoal 
professional  degrees;  (6)  to  examine  into  conditions,  etc.,  of  State  ncnvial 
schools;  (7)  to  succeed  to  and  administer  trusts  and  trust  property  belonsfng 
to  State  normal  schools. 

Department  of  registration  and  education  to  prescribe  rules  for  Ucensixig 
and  certificating  persons  to  practice  specified  professions  and  callings.  It  may 
prescribe  standards  of  preliminary  education  requisite  for  admission  to  a 
school,  college,  or  university,  and  may  require  proof  of  tbe  enforcemmt  of  soA 
standards.  It  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  defining,  for  the  respective 
professions,  trades,  and  occupations,  what  shall  constitute  a  school,  college,  or 
university,  or  department  of  a  university.  H.  B.  219,  p.  2,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Indiana:  See  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general;  F  (c).  Teachers*  pen- 
sions; O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  the  SUite  board  of  educational  examiners. 

Increases  salary  of  the  secretary  of  such  board  to  not  exceeding  $125  per 
month.  School  laws,  1915,  p.  12. 

Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2628  of  the  Ck>de,  relating  to  the  membership  of  tbe 
board  of  educational  examiners. 

Strikes  out  "  principal  of  the  normal  school  *'  and  inserts  **  presld^it  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College"  and  "president  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  Ch.  340,  Apr.  24,  1917. 

Iowa:  See  also  0(a),  Industrial  education,  general;  P  (c),  State  univer- 
sities and  colleges;  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  State  department  of  education. 

Department  consists  of  State  board  of  education,  State  superintendent,  and 
ofllcers  and  assistants  herein  provided.     Salary  of  State  superintendent  fixed 
at  $3,000  per  annum   after  January,  1917;   superintendent  may  appoint  an 
assistant  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $2,000;  he  may  also  appoint  a  chief 
clerk,  a  statistical  and  filing  cleric,  and  two  stenographers.     (>)mposltion  of 
State,  board  of  education :  State  superintendent,  chanc^lor  of  State  university, 
president  of  the  agricultural  college,  president  of  State  normal  school,  and  three 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.    Compensation  of  appointive  members, 
$5  per  day  and  necessary  expenses  when  attending  meetings;  other  members 
receive  only  actual  expenses.    Term  of  appointive  members,  three  years,  one 
being  appointed  each  year.    Board  shall  prescribe  courses  of  study  for  common, 
graded,  and  high  schools,  and  may  revise  the  same  when  desirable;  board  shall 
issue  State  teachers'  certificates.    Board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  for  a  term 
of  four  years ;  said  secretary  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  course  of  study 
of  a  university,  college,  normal  school,  or  like  institution;  he  shall  be  subject 
to  State  superintendent;  salary,  $2,400  per  annum.     He  shall  be  Inspector  of 
colleges  and  universities  accredited  by-State  board ;  shall  have  charge  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  State  teachers*  certificates;  shall  perform  other  duties  pre- 
scribed by  board  or  State  superintendent.    Board  may  fix  standards  for  rural, 
graded,  and  high  schools  ami  accredit  schools  maintaining  specified  standards. 
Graduate  of  accredited  four-year  high  school  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  fresh- 
nijin  rhiss  of  Stnte  university,  affrit'ultural   collojro,  or  State  normal  schools. 
State  superintendent  may  appoint  not  exceeding  four  supervisors  of  schools 

Ch.  296,  Mar.  20,  1915. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  the  management  of  State  institutions  by  a  State  board 
of  administration ;  providing  for  their  appointment  and  prescribing  their  powers 
and  duties. 
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Three  electors  appointed  by  governor  with  consent  of  senate;  governor  a 
member  and  chairman;  term  of  appointive  members,  four  years.  Members  to 
give  entire  time  to  duties ;  salaries,  $3,500  each  and  expenses.  '  Board  to  consti- 
tute trustees  or  directors  for  all  educational,  benevolent,  and  penal  Institutions 
of  the  State.  To  employ  a  secretary;  also  a  business  manager  to  have  con- 
trol of  institutions,  purchase  supplies,  etc.  Board  to  appoint  executive  officers 
of  State  institutions;  heads  of  institutions  to  appoint  minor  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  civU-servlce  rules;  compensation  of  employees  fixed  by 
boar^;  food  supplies  furnished  to  officers  of  institutions.  Heads  of  Institu- 
tions to  report  supplies  on  hand  and  needed.  Board  to  advertise  for  bids  on 
supplies  and  let  contracts.  Superintendent  or  executive  officer  of  institution 
responsible  for  State  property  under  his  care.  Board  to  furnish  governor 
estimates  of  appropriations  needed,  business  manager  to  have  charge  of 
buildings  and  repair  work,  letting  of  contracts,  etc.  Expenditure  for  build- 
ings. Improvements,  etc.,  shall  not  exceed  appropriation.  Board  to  make  rules 
for  advertis^nent  for  bids ;  State  architect  to  compare  bids  with  plans.  Board 
to  make  rules  for  institutions.-  This  act  to  be  liberally  construed.  Institutions 
under  control  of  board:  State  university,  State  agricultural  college,  Emporia 
Normal  School,  School  for  the  Blind,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fort  Huys  Normal 
School,  Pittsburgh  Manual  Training  School,  other  State  educational  institutions. 
Industrial  School  for  Qirls,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Orphans'  Home,  othier 
benevolent  institutions.  State  penitentiary.  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  other 
penal  and  correctional  institutions.  Board  authorized  to  bring  suits,  etc.  State 
accountant  to  install  uniform  system  of  accounting.  Boards  of  directors  of 
the  several  educational,  benevolent,  penal,  and  correctional  institutions  are 
abolished  and  the  State  board  of  administration  succeeds  to  their  powers 
and  duties.  Ch.  297,  Feb.  27, 1917. 

Kansas:  See  also  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  H  (g),  Child  labor; 
K  (c).  Uniform  textbooks;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Kentneky:  An  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kentucky  Illiteracy  commission, 
appropriating  money  thereto,  and  providing  a  census  of  adult  illiterates. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  appropriated  annually  for  two  years. 

Ch.  73,  Mar.  24,  1916. 

Kentaoky:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

Louisiana :  See  A  (a ) ,  Administration  and  supervision,  general ;  T  (b) ,  Schools 
for  the  deaf. 

Maine:  See  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 

Maryland:  An  act  to  continue  In  existence  the  educational  survey  commis- 
sion created  by  ch.  844  of  the  Acts  of  1914  In  order  that  said  commission,  in 
conformity  with  said  act,  may  continue  its  survey  so  as  to  include  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  State;  to  endow  said  commission  with  all  the 
necessary  power  and  authority  to  make  such  a  isurvey,  and  to  appropriate 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  said  commission. 

Ch.  376,  Apr.  11,  1916. 

Maryland:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Massaehnsetts:  See  M(e),  University  extension — ^public  lectures;  O  (a). 
Industrial  education,  general;  O  (b),  Agricultural  schools;  U  (e).  Schools  for 
dependents  and  delinquents. 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1826  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  as  amended 

by  Act  No.  125,  Public  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Reduces  from  two  to  one  the  required  number  of  annual  meetings  held  for 
the  puri)ose  of  examining  teachers.  Act  No.  13,  Mar.  16,  1915. 

Michigan :  Creating  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  make  investigations  and  sub- 
mit reports  and  legislative  recommendations  relative  to  child  welfare;  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  said  commission  and  prescrib- 
ing their  powers  and  duties;  and  providing  for  the  cooperation  of  State,  clty» 
and  county  public-relief  and  certain  other  bodies  with  such  commission. 

Act  No.  293,  May  10.  1917. 

Michigan:  See  also  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general 
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Minnesota:  See  B  (b).  State  school  lands;  B  (e).  State  aid  for  denMntaxy 
education;  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions;  L  (1),  Manual  and  industrial  educatloQ; 
T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Mississippi:  Providing  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  for  the  removal  of 
adult  illiteracy  in  Mississippi,  to  be  known  as  "  the  Mississippi  illiteracy  com- 
mission,"  and  prescribing  the  dutes  and  powers  thereof. 

Ch,  110.  Mar.  21,  1916l 

Mississippi:  A  concurrent  resolution  creating  an  educational  commiBsidii  to 
prepare  a  code  of  school  laws  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  legislature  in  1918. 

Oh.  603,  Apr.  6,  191& 

Mississippi:  See  also  G  (d),  Teachers*  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

Missouri:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  educatioil,  general. 

Montana:  See  F  (c),  Teachers'  pensions;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

Nebraska:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

Nevada:  Providing  for  a  State  educational  survey  by  an  unpaid  commission. 

Ch.  246,  Mar.  25,  1915. 

Nevada:  See  also  A  (b2),  State  ofllcers;  D  (b).  State  aid;  approval  of  plana; 
E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  F  (c),  Teachers*  pensions;  O  (a)  Indus- 
trial  education,  general. 

New  Hampshire:  Providing  for  the  management  and  control  of  State  insti- 
tutlona 

Creates  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  State  hospital,  the 
school  for  feeble-minded  children,  the  industrial  school,  the  State  sanatorium 
for  consumptives,  and  the  State  prison.  Board  to  consist  of  10  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor;  term,  five  years,  two  being  appointed  each  year. 

Ch.  176,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

New  Hampshire:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

New  Jersey:  See  B  (b),  TeacBers*  certificates,  general;  F  (a).  Teachers'  con- 
tracts, duties,  etc.;  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions.  See  also  G  (b),  State  normal 
schools;  L  (c),  Physical  education;  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general; 
R  (b),  Educational  corporations. 

New  Mexico:  Relating  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Term  of  ofllce  of  five  appointive  members  of  board  shall  be  five  years; 
board  shall  meet  four  times  a  year,  and  special  meetings  may  be  held;  gov- 
ernor Is  president.  Appointive  members  shall  receive  5  cents  a  mile  each  way 
and  $5  per  day  for  attending  meetings.  Ch.  82,  Mar.  18,  1915. 

New  Mexico:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards;  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates. 
general;  G  (b),  State  normal  schools 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Provides  for  the  election  of  regents  on  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature.  (Was  *'  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  election  of 
senators  in  Congress.")  Ch.  3,  Feh.  9,  1915. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  relative  to  the  supervision  of  pro- 
fessions and  the  licensing  of  persons  to  practice  such  professions. 

Gives  to  repents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  supervision  over 
chiropody  and  "  certified  shorthand  reporters,  architi»cts,  and  members  of  any 
other  profession  which  may  hereafter  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  board 
of  regents."  Ch.  857,  May  4,  1917. 

New  York:  See  also  L  (c),  Physical  education;  O  (a).  Industrial  education, 
general. 

North  Carolina:  Creating  an  educational  commission  to  study  the  educa- 
tional conditions  of  the  State  and  malse  recommendations  as  to  needed  changes 
in  the  school  laws.  Ch.  197,  Mar.  6, 1917. 

North  Carolina:  Promoting  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  in  the  State. 
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Appropriates  $25,000  annually  for  the  Instnietion  of  Illiterate  adults.  Author- 
izes the  State  board  of  education  to  duplicate  funds  provided  by  local  com* 
munities  for  the  instruction  of  illiterate  persons  over  14  years  of  age  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  one  month.  Ch.  224,  Mar.  6,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units— districts,  etc.;  B  (b). 
State  school  lands;  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  E  (b),  Teachers* 
certificates,  general;  L  (J),  Agriculture. 

North  Dakota:  Creating  a  board  of  regents  for  the  State  university,  the 
State  agricultural  college,  the  normal  schools,  the  School  of  Science,  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  School,  the  School  of  Forestry,  and  such  State  educational 
institutions  as  may  hereafter  be  established ;  prescribing  its  powers  and  duties ; 
providing  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  State  educational  institutions ; 
providing  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  repealing 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  or  inconsistent  herewith. 

Board  to  consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  governor  with  consent  of 
senate ;  term,  six  years,  one  or  two  as  clise  requires  being  appointed  every  two 
years;  not  more  than  two  to  be  appointed  from  any  one  congressional  district 
and  not  more  than  one  from  any  county.  Board  may  appoint  a  secretary  at  a 
salary  of  not  exceeding  $2,500  per  annum.  Governor  may  remove  any  member 
for  cause  aijd  may  fill  a  vacancy  until  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Each 
member  shall  take  ofllclal  oath  and  give  bond  for  $10,000.  Compensation,  $7 
per  day  each  and  necessary  expenses  when  attending  meetings  or  i)erforming 
ofllcial  duties.  Such  board  shall  succeed  to  powers  and  duties  of  normal  board 
of  control  and  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  several  institutions  named  in  this 
act  After  organization  board  shall  conduct  a  survey  of  institutions  under  its 
control,  and  upon  the  completion  of  such  survey  shall  appoint  a  commissioner 
of  education  from  without  the  State  whose  duty  shall  be  to  assist  the  board  in 
correlating  the  work  of  the  said  institutions.  Salary  of  commissioner,  not 
exceeding  $5,000.  Board  shall  prepare  a  budget  for  institutions  and  submit 
the  same  to  governor  and  legislature.  President  of  each  Institution  shall  at 
least  once  a  year  submit  a  budget  to  regents.  Board  shall  Install  a  uniform 
system  of  accounting.  Board  shall  have  an  office  at  the  capital  with  necessary 
supplies  and  clerical  force.  Ch.  237,  Mar.  4,  1915. 

Ohio:  See  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 

Oklahoma:  See  B  (e),  Recognition  of  diplomas;  L  (c),  Physical  education. 
O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general;  R(b),  Educational  corporations. 

Oregon:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

PennsylTania:  Creating  the  bureau  of  vocational  education  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction;  creating  the  divisions  of  the  same;  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  its  officers  and  other  employees  by  the , superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  defining  the  duties  of  the  same,  and  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion of  its  employees. 

Bureau  created  with  two  divisions,  agricultural  and  industrial,  under  direct 
tlon  of  State  superintendent.  Agricultural  division  shall  consist  of  director  of 
agricultural  education,  two  supervisors  of  such  education,  and  three  steno- 
graphers. Industrial  division  shall  consist  of  director  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, two  supervisors  of  such  education,  one  supervisor  of  drawing,  and  three 
stenographers.  Act  No.  162,  May  6,  1915. 

PennsylTania:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  to  the  governor  upon  advisability  and  desirability  of  the  erection  at 
Harrisburg,  by  the  State,  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  educational 
departments  and  interests  of  the  State  government,  and  authorizing  said  bureau 
to  expend  not  exceeding  $5,000  for  plans  for  said  building. 

No.  d44,  June  3, 1915. 

Pennsylvania:  See  also  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions;  H  (g).  Child  labor; 
O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general;  T  (c);  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Rhode  Island:  See  L  (c),  Physical  education;  S  (a).  Public  libraries. 

South  Carolina:  Establishing  a  State  board  of  charities  vvd  corrections. 
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Board  to  consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor ;  term,  fir^ 
one  appointed  each  year.    Board's  duties  shall  be  visitorial    and   adTlaoffy. 
without  administrative  or  executive  powers.    Board   shall    once   a    ye&r   or 
oftener  visit,  inspect,  and  report  upon  State,  county,  municipal,  and  priT^aa 
institutions  which  are  of  an  eleemosynary,  charitable,  correctional,  or  reforma- 
tory character  or  which  are  for  the  care,  custody,  or  training  of  the  defective, 
dependent,  delinquent,  or  criminal  classes,  except  that  the  hospitals  for   tbe 
insane,  the  penitentiary,  and  reformatories  shall  be  visited  by   at  least   two 
members  as  often  as  once  in  six  months;  it  shall  also  inspect  and  report  npoa 
chartered  institutions  or  associations  engaged  in  the  care  and  protection  of 
homeless,  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  children  or  adults. 

Act  No.  100,  Feb.  20,  1915L 

Soath  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  1708,  Vol.  I,  Code  of  1912,  as  amended  by 
Act  No.  247,  Acts  of  1914,  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Restores  to  the  State  board  of  education  the  authority  to  grant  State  teachers' 
certificates  and  to  revoke  the  same  for  cause.         Act  No.  130,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  L  (J),  Agriculture;  N  (a),  High  schools;  O  (a). 
Industrial  education,  general. 

South  Dakota:  Providing  for  a  State  educational  survey  and  appropriating 
money  therefor.  Ch.  226,  Mdr.  7,  1917. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

Tennessee:  An  act  to  create  a  State  board  of  control  to  manage  and  govern 
the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  controlled  and  operated  by 
the  State;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  said  board  and  other  officials, 
to  define  their  powers  and  duties,  and  fix  their  compensation;  and  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  qualified  electors,  one  from  each  grand 
division  of  the  State;  governor  to  appoint  with  advice  of  senate;  term  of 
members,  six  years,  one  being  appointed  every  two  years;  salary  of  president, 
$4,000 ;  salary  of  each  of  other  two  members,  $3,600 ;  salary  of  secretary,  $2,000 
per  annum.  Board  given  full  power  to  manage  and  govern  the  following  insti- 
tutions: School  for  the  blind,  school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  central  hospital  for 
the  insane,  eastern  hospital  for  the  insane,  western  hospital  for  the  insane, 
Tennessee  industrial  school,  reformatory  for  boys.  State  penitentiary.  Brushy 
Mountain  penitentiary.  Ch.  20,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

Tennessee:  An  act  to  reorganize  the  State  board  of  education  to  provide  tor 
the  appointment  of  members  of  State  board,  to  fix  their  terms  of  ofllce,  to 
provide  for  their  expenses,  to  prescribe  their  duties,  and  to  empower  said  board 
of  education  to  elect  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  fix  his 
salary  and  term  of  office. 

Said  board  to  consist  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  three  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  State;  State  superintendent 
shall  be  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  board.  Term  of  members,  six 
years,  three  appointed  every  two  years.  Members  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  shall  be  allowed  their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  a  mem- 
ber may  be  allowed  $5  a  day  for  committee  work.  In  addition  to  other  duties 
prescribed  by  law,  said  board  shall  fix  the  salary  of  the  State  Buperint^ident, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  term  of  present  incumbent,  shall  elect  his  successor 
and  fix  his  term.  Ch.  116,  May  15,  1915. 

Tennessee:  Amending  ch.  116,  acts  of  1915,  providing  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Minority  political  party  shall  have  at  least  three  members  on  said  board. 
Board  members  allowed  $5  per  day  for  attending  meetings  and  for  necessary 
committee  work.  Board  to  elect  State  superintendent  for  term  of  two  years, 
his  salary  to  be  $3,000  per  annum.  Time  fixed  for  regular  meetings  of  the 
board.  Ch.  51,  Mar.  30,  1917. 
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Tennessee  t  Instructing  tbe  governor  to  appoint  a  committee  to  codify  the 
scliool  laws  of  the  State  and  report  the  same  to  the  next  general  assembly. 

S.  J.  R,  No,  79.  p.  665,  May  15,  1915. 

Tennessee:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  K  (b),  Free  text- 
lKK>ks;  K  (c),  Uniformity  of  textbooks;  N  (a),  High  schools;  0  (a),  Industrial 
education,  general ;  T  (c)  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Texas:  See  A(cl),  Comity  boards;  S  (d).  Validity,  etc.,  of  certificates; 
S  (a).  Libraries,  general. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  1763,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907,  as  amended  by  ch.  67, 
acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Enlarges  said  board  from  five  to  nine  members.  Now  consists  of  State  super- 
intendent, president  of  university,  president  of  State  agricultural  college,  and 
six  (was  two)  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  Appointive  members 
appointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  two  each  biennlum. 

Ch.  109,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

Utali:  Creating  an  educational  code  commission,  defining  its  duties,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  necessary  expenses. 

Provides  for  a  commission  to  consist  of  State  superintendent  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  three  other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  Said  conmilsslon  to 
investigate  educational  conditions  and  report  to  governor  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1, 1916;  report  to  embody  recommendations  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature.  Ch.  20,  Mar.  10,  1915. 

Utah:  Creating  a  conunlsslon  to  investigate  provisions  for  the  mentally  defi- 
cient and  making  an  appropriation  for  its  expenses.         Ch.  40,  Mar.  15, 1915. 

Utah:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  O  (a),  Industrial 
education,  general. 

Termont:  Establishing  a  board  of  charities  and  probation,  amending  certain 
flections  relating  to  probation  and  certain  sections  of  the  juvenile  court  act, 
and  abolishing  the  probatTon  commission.  No.  244,  Apr.  11,  1917. 

Termont:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  N  (a). 
High  schools;  O  (a)  Industrial  education,  general;  O  (b)  Agricultural  schools. 

Yirginia:  Amending  sec.  1433  of  the  Code,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 

powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Retains  provision  that  State  board  of  education  shall  adopt  textboolui  for 
public  schools,  but  strikes  out  provisions  for  contract  with  publishers,  pub- 
lishers' bonds,  etc.  Ch.  500,  Mar.  23,  1916. 

Tirginia:  See  also  B  (c),  Permanent  State  school  funds;  G  (b).  State  nor- 
mal schools 

Washington:  Creating  a  commission  to  make  an  educational  survey  of  liie 
State,  defining  its  powers  and  duties,  appointing  the  members  thereof,  and  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  therefor. 

Names  three  senators  and  three  members  6f  the  house  of  representatives  to 
serve  as  such  commission ;  compensation,  $5  per  day  each.  To  make  a  survey 
of  State  university,  agricultural  college.  State  normal  schools,  and  public  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  of  the  State.  .    Ch.  143,  Mar.  18,  1915. 

Washington:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  E  (e).  Recog- 
nition of  normal  and  college  diplomas. 

West  Tirginia:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  G  (c).  County  and 
local  normal  schools;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general;  U  (e).  Schools  for 
dependents  and  dellnquenta 

Wisconsin:  Creating  sees.  376-50  and  172-66  of  the  statutes,  creating  a  State 
board  of  education,  conferring  powers  and  defining  the  duties  of  such  board 
and  making  an  appropriation. 

State  board  of  education  to  consist  of  five  members.  Composition :  Governor, 
secretary  of  State,  and  State  superintendent,  ex  ofilclo,  and  one  member  ap- 
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pointed  by  regents  of  State  nniversity  and  one  appointed  by  regents  of  tlie 
normal  schools;  term  of  appointive  members,  two  years.     Compensation,  fS 
per  day  each  for  not  exceeding  00  days  In  a  year,  and  actnal  expenses,  but  no 
member  receiving  salary  from  the  State  or  State  Institution  shall  recelv^e  oom- 
pensatlon.     Superintendent  shall  be  president;  majority  a  qnonun.       Board 
may  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of  a  secretary,  necessary  derks,  etc.     Office 
at  the  capitol.    Duties :  To  have  exclusive  charge  and  management  of  all  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  State ;  to  examine  and  stndy  the 
"  business  methods  and  management  of  and  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  ** 
for  educational  purposes.     It  shall  have  power  to  Institute  and  maintain  an 
adequate  and  uniform  accounting  system.    May  require  data  and  Information 
from   superintendents  and  other  officers  of  public  schools   and   institntions. 
Shall  cause  accounts  of  schools  and  Institutions  to  be  audited.     Said   board 
shall   report  to  each  session  of  the  legislature,  with   recommendations    and 
estimates  of  funds  needed  for  educational  purposes.    Persons  Interested  in  any 
school  whose  affairs  are  being  considered  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing ;  bends 
of  schools  and  institutions  shall  furnish  information  to  board.     The  snm  of 
$15,000  appropriated  for  carrying  out  duties  and  functions  of  board. 

Ch.  497,  Aug.  3,  1915. 

Wiseonsin:  Amending  sees.  376-50,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  the  State 
board  of  education. 

Said  board  reorganized  to  consist  of  nine  members  as  follows:  Governor, 
State  sui^erinteudeiit,  one  member  appointed  for  two  years  by  regents  of  nni- 
versity, one  member  appointed  for  two  years  by  regents  of  normal  schools,  and 
five  members  (one  a  woman)  appointed  by  governor  with  consent  of  Senate. 
Term  of  five  appointed  by  governor,  five  years,  one  appointed  each  year. 
Board  to  elect  own  president.  Ch.  478,  June  22,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  6  (b),  State  normal  schools;  O  (a).  Industrial  educa- 
cation,  general. 

Wyoming:  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  school  code  committee,  defining 
Its  powers  and  duties,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Governor  directed  to  appoint  committee  of  five  members  to  serve  for  two 
years  Said  committee  to  investigate  educational  conditions  and  report  to 
governor  and  next  session  of  the  legislature  recommending  a  revised  code  of 
school  laws.    Members  to  receive  only  necessary  expenses. 

Ch.  157,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

Wyoming:  Establishing  a  State  department  of  education. 

General  supervision  of  public  schools  is  vested  In  such  department  at  the 
head  of  which  shall  be  the  State  board  of  education  with  the  commissioner  of 
education  as  its  executive  oflicer.    This  act  not  to  limit  the  trustees  of  the 
State  university.    State  board  of  education  to  consist  of  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  ex  oflicio,  and  six  members  appointed  by  the  governor;  term 
of  appointive  members,  six  years,  two  being  appointed  every  two  years.    Com- 
missioner of  education  appointed  by  the  board.     Said  board  to  have,  throu^ 
the  commissioner,  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  to  fix 
standards  for  course  of  study  and  standardize  elementary  and  high  schools; 
to  make  rules  for  the  certification  of  teachers;  to  provide  for  taking  the  an- 
nual srhool  census  and  revise  reports  from  school  ofiScers;  to  make  biennial 
reports;  to  conduct  educational  investigations;  to  have  general  oversight  of 
vocational  or  other  special  schools  receiving  State  aid;  to  advise  the  trustees 
of  the  university  in  regard  to  the  normal  department  thereof;  to  assume  powers 
and  duties  of  State  board  of  examiners.     Qualifications,  powers,  and  duties, 
etc.,  of  commissioner  of  education  are  prescribed.     Certification  division  cre- 
ated; commissioner  to  be  chief  of  said  division;  issuance  of  teachers*  certifi- 
cates legjulated.  Ch.  120.  Feb.  21.  1917. 

Wyoming:  See  also  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 
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A  (bt).  State  OAeenu 

AlabAma;  See  B  (b).  State  school  lands;  D  (b),  State  aid — ^approval  of 
plans;  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  M'(g)»  Private  and  endowed  schools. 

Alaska:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Arizona:  See  A  <c2),  County  officers. 

Arkansas;  See  6  (d),  Teachers'  institutes  and  sununer  schools. 

California:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards;  O  (d),  Continuation  schools. 

Colorado:  Designating  the  head  professor  of  the  department  of  chemistry 
^t  the  University  of  Colorado  as  State  chemist.  Ch.  150,  Mar.  8,  1015. 

Conneetieut:  Amending  sec.  2111  of  the  General  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
ch.  217,  Acts  of  1909,  relating  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Authorizes  said  board  to  appoint  an  assistant  secretary* 

Ch.  351,  May  16,  1917. 
Delaware:  Amending  ch.  106,  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

Increases  commissioner's  salary  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  annum  so  long  as 
present  Incumbent  remains  in  office.  Ch.  159,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

Delaware:  Amending  ch.  159,  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  salary  of  State 
commissioner  of  education. 

Strikes  out  provision  that  salary  of  $3,000  shall  only  be  paid  to  incumbent 
at  time  of  passage  of  act  in  1915.  Ch.  174,  Mar.  20,  1917. 

Delaware:  Authorizing  the  commissioner  of  education  to  have  printed  in 

pamphlet  form  2,000  copies  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

Ch.  287,  Apr.  2,  1917. 
Delaware:   See  also  B  (e).   State  aid  for   elementary  education;    G  (d). 

Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

Florida:  See  G  (d),  Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

Hawaii :  Amending  sec.  254,  Revised.  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  commissioner 
of  education. 

No  person  in  holy  orders  or  minister  of  religion  shall  be  eligible  to  office  of 
commissioner.  Women  eligible,  but  not  more  than  three  shall  be  commis- 
sioners at  the  same  time.    Act  No.  51,  Apr.  6, 1915. 

Idaho:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  sec.  1,  art.  4,  of  the  State  constitution, 
abolishing  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  S.  J.  R.  No. 
5.  Mar.  10,  1917. 

Illinois:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards;  D  (c).  Sanitation,  etc.,  of  schoolhouses ; 
K  (c),  Uniformity  of  text  books;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Indiana:  See  D  (c),  Sanitation,  etc.,  of  schoolhouses;  E  (b).  Teachers'  cer- 
tificates, general;  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions. 

Iowa:  Making  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elec- 
tive ;  repealing  sec.  2627a,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  and  providing  for  the 
ffiling  of  said  office  until  the  next  general  election. 

Repealed  section  providing  for  the  appointment  of  said  officer  by  the  governor. 
Now  to  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  people  at  general  election  of  1918  and  every 
four  years  thereafter.    Ch.  318,  Apr.  23,  1917. 

Kansas:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Kentucky:  Repealing  sec.  4385,  Carroll's  Kentucky  Statutes.  1915,  and  reen- 
i^ctlng  the  same,  so  as  to  give  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
authority  to  appoint  additional  clerks  and  stenographers  for  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  said  appointees  out  of  the 
State  school  fund.  Ch.  123,  1916.  (Neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the 
governor.) 
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Kentueky:  See  also  A  (cl).  County  boards. 

Loaisiana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision.  generaL 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  20^  ch.  117,  Revised  Statutes  of  1916,  tncrpinnfiig 
$1,800  to  $2,000  tbe  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  State 
tendent  of  public  schools.  Ch.  179,  Apr.  3,  1017. 

Maine:  See  also  A  (b3).  State  Inspection  of  schools;  A  (d).  District 
and  officers;  D  (b),  State  aid;  approval  of  plans;  B  (b),  Teachers* 
general;  F  (a),  Teachers*  contracts,  duties,  etc;  O  (b).  State  normal 
L  (a),  Course  of  study;  M  (b).  Kindergartens;  M  (c),  EiVenlng  schoolSL 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  5042,  Compiled  Laws  1915,  relating  to  snpeiinteBd- 
ent  of  public  instruction. 

Authorizes  superintendent  to  appoint  a  deputy  at  salary  of  $2,500  per  aDnmn ; 
also  two  assistunt  superintendents  at  salary  of  $2,100  each. 

Act  No.  22,  Mar.  29,  1917. 

Michigan:  See  also  E  (c).  Teachers'  certificates,  special;  F(c),  Teachers' 
pensions;  N  (a),  High  schools;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general;  U  (e). 
Schools  for  dependents  and  delinquents. 

Minnesota:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  F  (c),  TeacbenT 
pensions;  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  L  (1),  Manual  and  industrial 
education. 

Montana:  See  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions;  G  (c).  County  and  local  normal 
schools. 

Nebraska:  Relating  to  the  reports  of'  State  officers. 

Required  biennial  reports  of  State  officers  shall  be  printed  and  ready  for  dis- 
tribution on  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the  legislature.  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  shall  have  500  copies  printed.  Ch.  100,  Mar.  16,  1915. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sees.  2209,  2210,  and  2211,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  pro- 
viding for  the  nonpartisan  nomination  and  election  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  regents  of  the  State 
University.  Ch.  37,  Apr.  24,  1917. 

Nebraska:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Nevada:  Amending  sees.  6  and  9,  ch.  133,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  to  d^nty 
superintendents. 

Strikes  out  provision  for  the  nomination  of  deputy  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  by  State  superintendent  and  leaves  their  selection  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  287.  Mar.  29,  1915. 

Nevada:  See  also  C  (c).  Local  taxation;  D  (c).  Sanitation,  etc,  of  school- 
houses;  D  (e),  United  States  flag  in  school;  F  (a),  Teachers'  contracts,  duties, 
etc.;  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions;  M  (c).  Evening  schools. 

New  Hampshire:  See  F  (a).  Teachers'  contracts,  duties,  etc.;  F  (c), Teachers' 
pensions;  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  N  (a).  High  schools;  O  (a).  Indus- 
trial education,  general. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  a  supplement  (1911)  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,"  etc.,  approved 
Oct.  19,  1903,  relating  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Authorizes  said  board  to  fix  salaries  of  State  inspector  of  buildings  and  Stats 
inspector  of  school  accounts  (under  old  law  salary  of  each  was  not  to  exoaed 
$2,000  per  annum.)  Ch.  67,  Mar.  15,  191«. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions;  L  (c).  Physical  education; 
M  (c).  Evening  schools;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 
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New  Mexleo:  See  B  (d),  State  taxation  for  school  purposes;  E  (b),  Teachers' 
certificates,  general;  G  (b),  State  normal  schools;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

New  York:  See  G  (b),  Local  bonds  and  indebtedness;  0(b),  Agricultural 
schools;  U  (e),  Schools  for  dependents  and  delinquents. 

North  Carolina:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  O  (a),  Industrial 
education,  general. 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards;  B  (b),  State  school  lands. 

Ohio:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  L  (j),  Agriculture;  O  (a), 
Industrial  education,  general. 

Oklahoma:  Repealing  ch.  131,  Acts  of  1911,  empowering  the  State  superin- 
tendent to  employ  a  State  inspector  of  schools.  Gh.  14,  Feb.  9,  1915. 

Oklahoma:  See  also  A  (d).  District  boards  and  ofllcers;  E  (e),  Recognition 
of  normal  and  college  diplomas. 

Oregon:  Amending  subdivision's  of  sec.  3946  of  Lord's  Oregon  Laws  so  that 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish  printing  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  Gh.  43,  Feb.  9,  1915. 

PennsylTania:  Increasing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  the  annual  salary  of  deputy 
superintendents  of  public  instruction.  Act  No.  98,  Apr.  23,  1915. 

PennsylTania:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  F(c),  Teachers'  pensions; 
H  (g),  Ghild  labor. 

Porto  Bico:  Repealing  certain  obsolete  sections  of  the  codified  school  law. 

No.  25,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Bhode  Island:  See  H  (e),  Gonsolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  H  (g),  Ghild  labor. 

South  Dakota :  Providing  for  a  fixed  expense  allowance  to  certain  State  offi- 
cers, including  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Gh.  365.  Feb.  19,  1917. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  E  (d).  In- 
dorsement, etc.,  of  certificates;  F  (a).  Teachers'  contracts,  duties,  etc.;  O  (a). 
Industrial  education,  general. 

Tennessee:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards;  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general; 
K  (c),  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 

Texas:  See  A  (d),  Gounty  boards;  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers; 
B  (d),  Validity,  etc,  of  certificates. 

Utah:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Termont:  Greating  the  office  of  director  of  State  institutions. 

Said  director  appointed  by  governor  with  consent  of  senate.  Among  other 
institutions,  Vermont  Industrial  School  and  Vermont  State  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Ghildren  pass  under  control  of  said  director. 

No.  115,  Mar.  2,  1917. 

Vermont:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Washington:  See  E  (e),  Recognition  of  normal  and  college  diplomaa 

West  Virginia:  See  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Wiseonsin:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards;  A  (cl).  County  boards;  B  (b).  Teachers' 
certificates,  general;  K  (c).  Uniform  textbooks;  N  (a).  High  schools;  O  (a). 
Industrial  education,  general. 

Wyoming:  Fixing  the  salary  of  the  deputy  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Said  salary  fixed  at  $2,100  per  annum.  Gh.  23,  Feb.  13,  1917. 

Wyoming:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  6  (d),  Teachers'  institutes  and 
sununer  schools;  J  (b),  Medical  inspection. 
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< 

A  (1>S).  State  Inspeetlom  of  Selioola. 

Maine:  Providing  for  professional  supervision  of  schools  in  remotely  situated 

plantations. 

When  state  superintendent  shall  find  that  any  plantation  is  so  sttnated  tint 
it  is  impracticable  to  form  a  superintendence  union,  he  may  place  at  the  aerria 
of  the  school  committee  of  such  plantation  the  general  agent  for  the  schooling  of 
children  in  unorganized  townships;  for  such  service  treasurer  of  plantatioB 
shall  pay  annually  to  State  $25  for  each  school  of  said  plantation. 

Gh.  179,  Mar.  2^  101& 

Maine:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Oklahoma:  See  A  (b2),  State  officers. 

Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


A  (el).  County  Boards. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  a  county  board  of  education,  prescribingr  tlie  metliod 

of  election  of  members  thereof,  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board. 

and  requiring  the  boards  of  education  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  to  make 

an  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age.      , 

Public  schools  of  each  county,  except  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  shall 
be  under  direction  of  a  county  board  of  education  composed  of  five  memben 
elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county;  term,  six  years,  two  or  one  as 
the  case  requires  being  elected  every  two  years.    County  superintendent  shall 
be  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  such  board.     CJounty  board   shall  have 
entire  control  of  public  schools  of  county,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law; 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools;  may 
acquire,  by  condemnation  proceedings  if  necessary,  hold  and  convey  title  to  real 
and  personal  property  for  school  purposes,  except  where  otherwise  provided; 
may  sue  and  contract.     Additional  duties:    (1)   To  select  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  prescribe  his  duties  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  law. 
and  fix  his  compensation;  (2)  to  elect  a  county  treasurer  of  school  funds;  (3) 
to  fill  until  next  general  election  vacancies  In  Its  own  membership;  (4)  to  select 
on  nomination  of  county  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents,  supervisory 
and  necessary  office  force;   (5)  to  select  teachers  upon  nomination  of  county 
superintendent  and  fix  their  salaries,  erect,  repair,  and  furnish  schoolhouses, 
fix  wages  of  employees,  determine  incidental  expenses,  and  have  control  of  pub- 
lic school  funds;  (6)  to  fix  boundaries  of  school  districts  and  locate  schools; 
(7)  to  consolidate  schools  and  provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils;   (8  to 
authorize  a  child  of  one  county  to  attend  school  in  another  county  by  agreement 
with  board  of  other  county  and  to  agree  with  city  boards  for  the  transfer  of 
pupils;   (9)  to  control  public  school  funds  as  provided  by  law;   (10)  to  ap- 
point for  each  school  not  exceeding  three  persons  to  serve  as  trustee  or  trusleei 
who  shall  care  for  school  property  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  school; 
(11)  to  enforce  the  compulsory  attendance  law;  (12)  to  determine  appeals  in 
cases  of  pupils  suspended  by  teachers;  (18)  to  dismiss  for  cause  county  superin- 
tendent, assistant  superintendents,  and  teachers;  (14)  to  cause  to  be  taken  a 
census  of  persons  between  7  and  21  years  of  age.    Members  shall  receive  actual 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses  when  attending  meetings,  but  expenses  for  not 
exceeding  12  meetings  shall  be  paid  in  one  year. 

Act  No.  220,  p.  281,  Aug.  le,  1915. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (hi),  State  boards;  A  (d),  District  boards  and  oflkeis; 
D  (b),  State  aid— approval  of  plans;  H  (f),  (Dompulsory  attmdancer 

Oalifonda:  See  B  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  L  (a),  Oourse  of 
Study. 

Delaware:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 

Florida:  Providing  for  abolishing  the  office  of  county  treasurer;  proyidlng 
for  the  creation  and  establishment  of  county  depositories  in  and  f6r  the  several 
counties ;  providing  for  the  receiving,  keeping,  care  or  custody,  and  paying  out 
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of  all  county  school  fanda  and  of  all  funds  under  the  care  and  control  of  boards 
of  county  commissioners,  and  providing  for  the  security  of  such. funds. 

Gh.  6082  (No.  126),  June  3,  1915. 

Florida:  See  also  G  (c)^  County  and  local  normal  schools;  H  (f),  Ck)mpul- 
8ory  attendance;  L  (i).  Manual  and  industrial  education. 

Georgia:  See  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 

Iowa:  See  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Kansas:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Kentucky:  Bepealing  ch.  113,  Kentucky  Statutes  for  1915,  being  sees.  4363 
to  4535h,  inclusive,  except  sees.  4421a  and  4421b  and  sees.  4527  to  4635c,  inclu- 
sive, and  to  reenact  the  same  chapter  with  the  articles  and  sections  corrected, 
rearranged,  simplified,  and  the  repealed  sections  and  parts  of  sections  omitted, 
and  fixing  the  time  of  year  at  which  textbook  adoption  shall  be  made. 

Purpose  of  the  act: 

"  Whereas  chapter  113  of  the  Kentucky  statutes,  Carroll's  edition,  1915,  the 
same  being  sections  4363  to  4535h,  inclusive,  relates  to  common  schools ;  and 

"  Whereas  said  chapter  113  of  the  statutes  consists  of  the  act  of  July  6, 1893, 
'With  the  amendments  to  the  same,  which  act  and  amendments  were  based  upon 
tlie  fundamental  fact  that  the  local  district  was  the  unit  of  school  administra- 
tion, and  of  the  act  of  March  24, 1908,  with  amendments  to  the  same,  which  act 
and  amendments  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  county  is  the  unit  of  school 
administration  for  many  purposes;  and 

"  Whereas  the  act  of  March  24, 1908.  with  amendments  thereto  have  repealed 
some  sections  and  parts  of  sections  of  the  act  of  July  6,  1893.  and  its  amend- 
ments; and 

"  Whereas  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
laws  throughout  the  State  because  of  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  facts 
enumerated;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  upon 
every  one  of  the  many  questions  arising  in  the  effort  to  administer  the  schools 
under  the  two  sets  of  laws  differing  in  their  fundamental  conception :  Therefore 

"Be  it  enacted,"  etc. 

County  made  the  unit  of  school  administration,  except  that  cities,  towns,  and 
graded-school  districts  levying  a  special  school  tax  are  exempt  from  county 
system.  County  to  be  divided  into  four,  six,  or  eight  "  educational  divisions," 
and  such  divisions  divided  into  subdlstrlcts  as  formerly.  County  board  of  edu- 
cation remains  the  same;  that  Is,  composed  of  chairmen  of  "educational-divi- 
sion" boards,  which  boards  are  composed  of  trustees  of  subdlstrlcts.  One 
trustee  elected  in  place  of  three  under  old  law.  Trustees  of  subdlstrlcts  no 
longer  to  elect  teachers;  now  elected  by  division " board  on  nomination  of  sub- 
district  trustee.  County,  Independent  district,  and  subdistrict  tax  limits  remain 
the  snme.  County  board  of  education  has  general  administration  of  schools  out- 
side of  exempted  districts.  A  "  building  school  commission  "  is  provided  for ; 
to  be  appointed  by  county  judge  on  petition  of  250  householders ;  four  membera 
Subject  to  county  board  of  education,  building  commission  has  charge  of  school- 
house  construction  of  the  county  outside  of  exempted  districts. 

Tbe  State  board  of  education  remains  unchanged,  but  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  superintendent  are  somewhat  extended.  He  is  constituted  "  special 
State  Inspector  and  examiner"  of  schools  and  may  employ  two  assistants  for 
such  purpose.  Minor  changes  are  made  in  the  provisions  relating  to  county 
superintendents;  one  change  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  salaries.  A  more 
important  change  authorizes  him  to  condemn  unfit  schoolhouses. 

Ch.  24,  Mar.  18,  1916. 

Kentucky:  See  also  L  (j).  Agriculture. 

Louisiana:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  fill  vacancies  in  parish  [county] 
boards  of  education.  Act  No.  236,  July  6,  1916. 

Louisiana:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  H  (f)* 
Gompulsory  attendance. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Michigan:  See'B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Nebraska:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units-districts,  etc. 
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K6Tft4ft:  See  N  (a).  High  sdiooUL 

New  Mexleo:  Creating  eomitjr  boards  of  edncatioii,  preacrlbing  their  powefs 
and  dntlea,  and  amending  and  repealing  certain  school  laws  tor  the  purpose  of 
conforming  to  the  system  herein  adopted. 

Connty  board  of  education  to  consist  of  county  superintendent  and  four  mem- 
bers appointed  by  district  judge;  term  of  appointive  members,  fonr  years,  two 
appointed  every  two  years.  Incorporated  cities,  towns,,  and  villages  constitute 
municipal  districts ;  all  other  districts  are  rural.  County  board  of  edacatioii  to 
liave  control  of  all  rural  schools  and  districts.  Rural  school  moneys  in  comity 
treasuries  to  be  expended  under  supervision  of  county  board  of  education. 
Teachers  employed  by  district  board  with  approval  of  county  board.  Rural 
districts  may  be  changed  by  county  board  under  certain  restrictionsi  Connty 
superintendent  to  have  supervision  over  all  schools  except  those  in  cities  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  County  superintendent  and  county  board 
to  apportion  State  and  county  funds  to  districts  on  basis  of  school  census. 
District  boards  may  issue  warrants,  but  not  in  excess  of  district  levy  for  one 
year.  District  bonds  issued  under  sup^^rvislon  of  county  board.  When  district 
without  Bchoolhouse  fails  to  provide  tiSe  same,  county  board  may  withhold  not 
exceeding  one-fifth  of  district's  share  of  distributive  school  fund  each  year  until 
sufficient  money  is  accumulated  to  build  a  schoolhouse  in  such  district.  State 
aid  provided  for  weak  districts.  Poll  tax  of  $1  provided  for  each  district 
Principals  and  teachers  to  report  to  county  superintendent  violations  of  com- 
pulsory-attendance  law.  High  schools  in  municipal  district  are  under  control 
of  municipal  board ;  In  rural  districts  under  county  board.  County  high  school 
maintained  by  entire  county,  including  municipal  districts;  more  tlian  one 
county  high  school  may  be  established. 

After  January  1,  1921,  three  members  of  State  board  of  education  shall  be 
appointed  for  four  years  and  two  for  two  years;  appointed  by  governor,  with 
consent  of  senate ;  thereafter,  term,  four  years,  two  or  three,  as  case  reqaires, 
being  appointed  every  two  years.  Ch.  105,  Mar.  13,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  county  boards 
of  education. 

In  all  counties  wherein  the  county  board  of  education  has  heretofore  been 
elected  by  the  legislature,  candidates  for  membership  in  the  county  board  of 
e<lucatlon  shall  be  nominated  at  the  party  primaries  or  conventions.  Next 
lefflalature  shall  elect  requisite  number  for  each  such  county  from  nominations 
so  made.  Vacancy  in  board  filled  by  remaining  members  until  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  Ch.  74,  Feb.  26,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  B  (e). 
State  aid  for  elementary  education;  C  (c),  Local  taxation;  S  (a),  Ldbrarles, 
general. 

Ohio:  See  A  (c2),  County  ofilcers. 

Oregon:  Amending  ch.  79,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  county  educational 
board,  by  adding  thereto  sec.  8,  providing  for  the  dissolution  and  for  the  re- 
establlshment  of  snld  board. 

Provides  manner  of  dissolution  and  of  recstablishment  of  board,  which  is 
authorized  to  divide  county  into  supervisory  districts  and  to  provide  super- 
vision therefor.  ^Vheneve^  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  the  several  school 
districts  of  any  county  affected  hy  said  chapter  79,  exclusive  of  any  school 
district  therein  provides  for  school  supervision,  shall  petition  the  county 
edurational  board  in  writing  asking  that  said  county  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  said  chapter,  said  board  shall  thereupon  dismiss  all  supervisors 
employed  by  them,  whereupon  county  superintendent  shall  dissolve  said  county 
e<lu('atlonnl  board.  Such  county  may  again  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said 
chai)ter  by  petition  of  a  majority  of  said  directors.  Ch.  80,  Feb.  15, 1915. 

Oregon:  See  also  C  (c).  Local  taxation. 

South  Carolina:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  L  (]),  Agriculture; 
S   (a),  Public  libraries. 

Tennessee:  To  extend  to  county  boards  of  education  and  cbunty  high-school 
boards  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  to  talcB  and  use  private  property  tor 
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public  [School  purposes,  and  to  provide  for  a  board  of  appraisers  and  to  define 
their  duties.  Ch.  149,  May  17,  1915. 

Tennessee:  See  also  L  <a),  Course  of  study;  N  (a),  Hi^  schools. 

Texas:  Amending  ch.  26,  Acts  of  1911,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
public  high  schools  and  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and 
manual  training  in  said  high  schools  and  in  certain  high  schools  already  es- 
tablished. 

Amends  law  generally.  Management  and  control  of  public  schools  in  each 
county  now  vested  in  five  county  school  trustees  elected  one  at  large  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  common-school  districts  and  one  from  each  conunlssioner's 
precinct  by  the  qualified  voters  of  such  precinct ;  term,  two  years,  two  or  three 
as  the  case  requires  being  elected  each  year.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  State  superintendent,  county  school  trustees  shall  classify  schools  as  ele- 
mentary schools  and  high  schools.  In  classifying  schools  and  in  establishing 
high  schools,  said  trustees  shall  advise  with  county  superintendent  and  with 
district  trustees  at  interest.  Said  trustees  shall  not  so  classify  schools  as  to 
deprive  any  child  of  school  age  of  Instruction  in  the  grade  to  which  it  belongs  in 
the  public  school ;  no  such  cMld  shall  be  required  to  walk  farther  than  3  miles 
to  school;  if  school  is  located  farther  than  3  miles  from  such  child'ts  home, 
transportation  shall  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  County 
school  trustees  and  county  superintendent  shall  prescribe  a  course  of  study 
for  the  public  schools,  conforming  to  law  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  State 
.superintendent.  Said  trustees  shall  annually  in  August  or  September  call  a 
meeting  of  district  trustees  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  schools,  teaching  high-school  subjects,  classification  and  loca- 
tion of  schools,  conduct  and  maintenance  of  schools,  terms  thereof,  etc.,  and 
county  trutees  shall  be  governed  in  their  action  by  the  result  of  such  delibera- 
tion; other  such  meetings  may  be  called.  On  petition  of  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  each  common-school  district  affected,  county  school  trustees 
may  consolidate  two  or  more  common-school  districts.  County  superintendent 
shall  be  secretary  of  the  county  school  trustees  and  shall  keep  a  "  record  of 
.school  districts  "  and  other  records.  State  superintendent  shall  prepare  and  fur- 
nish forms.  District  court  shall  have  general  supervisory  control  over  the  actions 
of  county  board  in  creating,  changing,  and  modifying  school  districts.  State 
depa;rtment  shall  rank  high  schools  as  first  class,  second  class,  and  third  class. 
First  class:  Four  years  above  seventh  grade,  at  least  tw^o  high-school  teachers 
holding  State  first-grade  certificates  or  higher,  at  least  eight  months'  term,  and 
may  include  seven  elementary  grades.  Third  class :  Same  as  first,  except  that 
only  three  years  of  high-school  work  are  required.  Third  class :  Same  as  first, 
except  that  a  two-year  course,  one  teachei:  and  seven  months'  term  are  re- 
quired. Agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  manual  training  are  required  in  ail 
high  schools  provided  for.  herein  and  located  outside  of  incorporated  cities  and 
towns.  County  school  trustees  shall  be  a  body  corporate.  Said  trustees  and 
county  superintendent  shall  apportion  as  prescribed  by  law  State  and  county 
funds  to  districts  having  more  than  150  "scholastics."  Trustees  shall  hold 
quarterly  meetings  and  may  hold  other  meetings.  Compensation,  |3  per  day 
each,  but  not  to  exceed  $36  per  annum.  Vacancies  filled  by  remaining  trustees. 
Appeals  from  county  superintendent  shall  be  to  county  trustees,  thence  to  State 
superintendent,  thence  to  State  board  of  education.  Ch.^36,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

Texas:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 

Utah:  Amending  sees.  1891X,  1891X2,  and  1891X27,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907, 

as  amended  by  ch.  96,  Acts  of  1913,  also  amending  sec.  1891X29,  Compiled  Laws 

of  1907,  relating  to  the  organization  of  county  school  districts  of  the  first  class, 

also  repealing  certain  sections  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1907  and  ch.  31,  Acts 

of  1911. 

Extends  to  all  counties,  except  those  having  5,000  school  population  or  more 
and  divided  into  two  or  more  high-school  districts,  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  makes  the  county  the  unit  of  school  administration.  (Act  formerly  ap- 
plied only  to  counties  having  2,000  or  more  census  children).  Fixes  at  five  the 
number  of  members  of  board  of  education  of  such  county  school  district  (was 
5  to  9).    Tax  rate  fixed  at  following:  County  district  of  $10,000,000  or  more  of 

67589— 19— Bull.  28 8 
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▼aluattOD,  not  over  10  mills  on  the  dollar ;  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  not  oTer  i: 
mills;  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  not  over  12^  miUs;  less  tban  $5,000,000,  noc 
over  13i  mills.  Crates  were  10,  12,  13^  and  15  mills,  respecti veiy. )  Tke 
soeclal  tax  for  buildings  and  sites  shall  not  exceed  1  per  cent  (was  2  ps 
cent)  of  property  valuation.  Repealed  sections  related  to  the  election,  dvtia. 
etc.,  of  countx  superintendents;  to  school  districts  and  district  trustees ;  te 
the  election,  duties,  etc.,  of  teachers ;  to  district  school  funds ;  to  district  scboai 
bonds.    Bepealed  ch.  81,  Acts  of  1911,  providing  for  high-school  districts. 

Ch.  78,  Mar.  17.  191& 

TlrgialA:  Ck)unty  school  board  to  hold  annual  meeting  in  the  montli  of  Julj. 
exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  board  or  president.  Gh.  421,  Mar.  21,  1916. 

Tlrglmia:  Requiring  county  school  boards  to  make  out  and  puhlisli  ww«^t«nT 
a  Bfiitement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  each  school  district  of  die 
county.  Oh.  466,  Mar.  22,  19ia 

WlMonsiii:  Repealing  seca  461b,  461d,  461r,  688,  608a,  and  704  of  tbe  stat- 
utes, relating  to  the  duties,  salary,  expenses,  and  assistants  of  county  si^eriD- 
tendents,  and  sees.  702-1  to  702-13,  inclusive,  relating  to  county  boards  af 
education;  creating  sec.  704  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  api>ointnient  and 
duties  of  committees  on  common  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  tlie  State; 
and  creating  sec.  608  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  election,  salary  and  ex- 
penses, assistants,  clerks,  and  duties  of  county  and  district  superinteodenti. 
and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Repealed  sec.  461b,  prohibiting  county  or  district  superintendent   recelviiif 
a  salary  of  more  than  $800  from  engaging  in  any  other  occupatlozL     Bepealed 
sec.  461d,  directing  county  board  to  provide  expenses  for  county  superintendent 
Repealed  sec.  461r,  authorizing  superintendent  of  county  or  superintendent  of 
district  having  not  fewer  than  100  schools  to  employ  an  assistant.     Bepealed 
sec.  60S,  providing  for  the  election  by  popular  vote  of  county  superintendent 
Repealed  sec.  606a,  relating  to  salary  of  district  superintendent.      Bepealed 
sec.  704,  providing  that  county  board  of  supervisors  should  fix  salaries  of 
county  and  district  superintendent.    Repealed  sees.  702-1  to  702-13.  providinf 
for  a  county  board  of  education  of  five  members  and  fixing  its  duties,  etc 
New  sec.  704  provides  for  a  committee  on  common  schools  in  each  county  or 
county  superintendent  district;   composed  of  three  members;   appointed  by 
county  board  of  supervisors;   term,  three  years,  one  being  appointed   eacb 
year.    "  To  act  as  a  committee  on  common  schools  for  the  creation,  dissolutioo. 
or  consolidation  of  school  districts,  or  alteration  of  school-district  boundarie^i 
and  the  appointment  of  supervising  teachers."    Members  not  to  be  appointed 
from  a  city  under  superintendent  of  schools;  such  city  not  to  be  taxed  for 
expenses  of  committee.     In  counties  having  two  superintendent  districts,  a 
committee  shall  be  appointed  for  each  such  district.     Gonunittee  shall  meet 
annually  in  December,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called.  Necessary  blanks, 
books,  etc.,  ftimlshed  by  county.    County  superintendent  shall  attend  meetingi 
when  requested.    Members  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $3  and  expenses,  but 
not  for  more  than  15  days  in  a  year.    Person  aggrieved  by  local  authorities  In 
the  alteration  of  district  may  appeal  to  county  committee  and  thence  to  State 
superintendent.    Within  two  years  after  appointment  committee  shall  prepare 
a  map  of  county  showing  boundaries  of  school  districts,  and  the  same  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent.    No  order  for  the  consolidation 
of  school  districts  shall  be  made,  if  a  majority  of  qualified  electors  voting  at 
election  shall  vote  against  consolidation.     Committee  shall  report  annually 
to  county  board  of  supervisors. 

Amended  sec.  608  provides  for  the  election  of  county  officers.  Sui>erintendent 
of  schools  of  each  county  or  superintendent  district  shall  be  elected  by  quaU- 
fled  electors  biennially  in  April  (other  ofScers  elected  at  general  Section). 
County  board  of  supervisors  shall  fix  salary  of  county  or  district  superintendent 
No  county  or  district  superintendent  receiving  over  $800  per  annum  shall 
teach  or  engage  in  any  other  occupation  during  the  term  for  which  employed 
which  will  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Such  superintendent 
shall  be  allowed  necessary  expenses.  County  board  of  supervisors  may  au- 
thorize superintendent  having  more  than  60  schools  under  his  supervision 
to  employ  a  clerk  and' may  fix  his  compensation;  said  supervisors  may  also 
appropriate  money  to  employ  persons  to  assist  in  marking  papers  in  examl- 
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nations  for  conunonHschool  diplomas.    In  county  divided  into  two  superintendent 
illstrlcts,  only  supervisors  residing  in  each  such  district  shall  exercise  powers 
mentioned  above  for  such  district ;  supervisor  in  city  having  city  superintendent 
are  excluded  from  participation.    Committee  on  common  schools  shall  annually, 
on  nomination  of  county  superintendent,  appoint  one  supervising  teacher  to 
assist  said  superintendent;  in  county  or  district  having  more  than  125  schools 
Vwo  such  teachers  may  be  appointed.    Such  teacher  api>ointed  for  10  calendar 
montlis  at  salary  of  $60  to  $80  per*  month  and  expenses.    Such  teacher  must 
bold  one  of  the  higher  grade  certificates  and  must  have  taught  at  least  three 
years.     He  shall  assist  superintendent  in  supervising  schools  and  promoting 
educational  interest,  and  shall  report  weekly  to  superintendent.     Superin- 
tendent shall  report  with  recommendations  to  the  clerk  of  districts  visited; 
be  shall  report  annually  in  July  to  State  superintendent    When  approved  by 
State  superintendent,  salary  and  expenses  of  supervising  teacher  are  paid  by 
State.     Ck>unty   or  district  superintendent  allowed   necessary   expenses  for 
attending  convention  of  superintendents  called  by  State  superintendent  once 
a  year.  ___  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^»  ^^^ 

A  (e8).  Couiity  Oilleers. 

Alabama:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards;  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance;  H  (g), 
Ohild  labor. 

Arizona:  Classifying  the  counties  of  the  State  according  to  property  valua- 
tion, and  fixing  the  salaries  of  State  and  county  officers. 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  $3,000.  Salaries  of  county 
superintendents:  First  class,  $2,400;  second  class,  $2,000;  third  class,  $2,000; 
fourth  class,  $1,500;  fifth  class,  $1,000.  Deputies,  clerks,  etc.,  provided  for 
county  superintendents.  Ch.  61,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

Arkansas:  Fixing  compensation  of  county  superintendent  at  $1,500  per 
annum.  Act  316,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1543  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  duties  of 
county  superintendents. 

Minor  amendments,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  provision  for  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  a  common-school  district  to  a  high-school  district  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  tuition  of  pupils  in  intermediate  schools,  1.  e.,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Ch.  454,' May  22,  1915. 

California:  See  also  A  (e),  School  meetings,  elections,  voters;  A  (f),  Admin- 
istrative units— districts,  etc.;  L  (a).  Course  of  study. 
Colorado:  Fixing  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Salaries  fixed  as  follows:  Counties  of  first  cinss,  $2,800  per  annum;  second 
class,  $2,000;  third  class,  $1,500;  fourth  class,  $1,100;  fifth  class,  $900;  sixth 
class,  $500  seventh .  class,  $100.  Ch.  87,  Apr.  12,  1915. 

Colorado:  Fixing  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Counties  classified  and  salaries  fixed  according  to  classification :  First  class, 
$2,800  per  annum ;  second  class,  $2,000 ;  third  class,  $1.500 ;  fourth  class,  $1,100 ; 
fifth  class,  $900;  sixth  class,  $500;  seventh  class,  $100.  Traveling  expenses 
allowed.  Ch.  72,  Mar.  16,  1917. 

Delaware:  Providing  for  an  increase  of  the  contingent  funds  of  county 
superintendents. 

Increases  such  funds  from  $300  annually  for  each  county  to  $500,  $400,  and 
$600  for  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  Counties,  respectively. 

Ch.  162,  Mar.  2, 1915. 

Delaware:  Amending  sec.  2298,  ch.  71,  Revised  Code  of  1916,  relating  to 
salaries  of  county  superintendents. 

County  superintendent  may  be  either  male  or  female.  Salary  raised  from 
$1,200  to  $1,600  per  annum.    Contingent  fund  increased. 

Oh.  179,  Apr.  2,  1917. 

Delaware:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Florida:  See  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 
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Idaho :  Amending  sec.  37,  cb.  150,  Acts  of  Ifill,  relating  to  tbe  datles  of  cmatj 

superintendent  of  schools. 

Adds  reqairement  that  he  report  on  sanitary  condition  of  schoolhooaes  to 
county  board  of  healtlL  Oh.  120,  Mar.  la,  11^7. 

nilmois:  Amending  sec  5. of  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  ^y^stem  of 
free  schools/'  approved  June  12,  1909. 

Changes  beginning  of  county  superintendent's  term  of  office  from  Decendier  t« 
August  Requires  such  superintendent  to  be  actually  engaged  in  edncatioiial 
work,  to  be  the  holder  of  a  county  supervisory  certificate  or  a  State  certtfiase. 
and  to  have  liad  at  least  four  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

S.  B.  102,  p.  028,  June  28,  1915l 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  207  of  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  fysta 
of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12, 1909. 

Authorizes  county  fiscal  board  to  allow  traveling  expenses  to  coanty  super- 
intendent S.  B.  lOe,  p.  629,  June  25,  1915l 

Illlaols:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  D  (c),  Sanils- 
tion,  etc.,  of  schoolhonses ;  N  (a).  High  schools. 
Indiana:  See  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2734b,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  relating  to  tie 

appointment  of  deputy  county  superintendents. 

Appointment  of  deputy  to  be  made  by  county  superintendent  "  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  supervisors  entered  by  record." 

Ch.  317,  Apr.  23,  1917. 

Iowa:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  county  sopeiintendents 
of  schools. 

In  primary  and  general  elections,  voters  in  cities  of  first  and  second  dasstf 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  for  county  superintendent,  but  a  person  residing  i& 
any  part  of  the  county  may  be  elected  to  such  ofilce.       Ch.  210,  Mar.  13,  1915. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  assistant  county  superintendents  Id 
counties  employing  more  than  235  teachers,  exclusive  of  those  employed  is 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  Ch.  132,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  4710,  General  Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to  tbe  salaries 

of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Has  efPect  of  raising  such  salaries  in  the  larger  counties. 

Ch.  191,  Mar.  22,  1917. 

Kansas:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  H  (e).  Consolidation 
of  districts,  etc.;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Kentneky:  See  A  (cl).  County  boards;  O  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

Lonlsiana:  Requiring  sheriffs  and  ex  officio  tax  collectors  to  submit  to  parlrii 
[county]  superintendents  monthly  statements  of  poll  taxes  received. 

Act  No.  189,  July  6,  1916. 

Louisiana:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  5885,  Compiled  Laws  1915,  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  county  commissioner  of  schools. 

Reduces  from  50  to  80  the  number  of  schoolrooms  necessary  to  aititle  such 
commissioner  to  $500  per  annum.  Act  No.  21,  Mar.  29,  1917. 

Minnesota:  Amending  sec  1,  ch.  216,  (General  Laws  of  1911,  rdatlng  to  Uie 
salaries  of  coanty  superintendents  and  the  appointment  of  assistant  super- 

intendent& 

The  salary  of  county  superintendent  shall  not  be  reduced  because  of  con- 
solidation of  districts  and  consequent  reduction  of  number  of  schools. 

Ch.  141,  Apr.  16,  1915. 
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Miimeflota:  Flzing  ut  |2,600  the  annual  salary  of  county  supei-iutendent  of 
schools  In  county  of  over  800,000  Inhabitants,  and  authorizing  such  county 
superintendent  to  appoint  an  assistant  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum  and  a 
clerk  at  not  exceeding  $1,000  per  annum.  Ch.  511,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

MlBnesota:  See  al^o  F  (c),  Teachers'  pensions;  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  dis- 
tiricts,  etc. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  amend  sec.  4498  of  the  Mississippi  Ck>de  of  1906,  so 
as  to  change  the  time  when  county  superintendents  of  education  shall  ma^e 
annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent. 

Such  report  shall  be  made  on  or  before  Sept.  15.  Mar.  24,  1916. 

Mississippi:  Amending  sec.  4501  of  the  Mississippi  Code  of  1906,  relative  to 

the  salary  of  county  superintendents  of  education  and  requiring  all  their  time 

to  be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Fixes  salary  at  5  per  cent  of  county  school  funds,  but  not  exceeding  $1,800 
nor  less  than  $1,000;  county  board  of  supervisors  may  fix  such  salary  at  more 
than  said  5  per  cent,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,800.  Ch.  188,  Apr.  8, 1916. 

Mississippi:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Missoari:  Providing  teaching  expenses  and  clerical  help  for  county  superin- 
tendents. S.  B.  254,  p.  497,  Mar.  17,  1917. 

Montana:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  109,  Session  Laws  of  1918,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  county  agricultural  instructors. 

Strikes  out  provision  that  county  commissioners  may  appropriate  $100  per 
month  as  part  salary  of  such  instructor  only  when  requested  by  51  per  cent  of 
qualified  voters  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Transfers  appointment  and 
control  of  such  instructors  from  director  of  experiment  station  to  president  of 
college  of  agriculture.  Omits  provision  for  remainder  of  salary.  Omits  pro- 
vision for  the  employment  of  such  instructor  by  two  or  more  counties  Jointly. 

Ch.  54,  Mar.  3, 191&. 

Montana:  Fixing  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  coun- 
ties of  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  at  the  sum  of  $1,200  per  annum. 

Ch.  72,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

Montana:  Amending  sees.  802  and  803,  ch.  76,  Acts  of  1913,  and  sec.  3195, 
Revised  Codes,  1907,  relating  to  county  superintendents,  their  duties  and 
ea^nses. 

In  counties  having  100  or  more  teachers  in  districts  of  the  third  cla&s, 
county  commissioners  may  appoint  a  deputy  county  superintendent.  Provision 
that  not  exceeding  $200  may  be  exi)ended  for  useful  charts,  maps,  and  models  is 
struck  out.     County  superintendent  to  be  paid  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Ch.  110,  Mar.  1,  1917. 

Montana:  See  also  F  (c).  Teachers*  pensions;  N  (a),  High  schools. 
Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  1954,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  terms  of 
county  officers. 
Term  of  county  superintendent,  four  years.  Ch.  31,  Apr.  11,  1917. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  2452,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  salaries 
of  county  superintendents. 

Requires  county  board  to  pay  superintendent's  traveling  expenses  at  rate  of 
10  cents  per  mile  traveled  in  the  performance  of  duties. 

Ch.  47,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

Nebraska:  See  also  A  (b2).  State  officers;  B  <e).  State  aid  for  elementary 

education;  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

New  Jersey :  Providing  for  county  supervisors  of  departments  of  child  study. 

Ch.  88,  Mar.  22,  1917. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 
New  Mexico :  Fixing  the  salaries  of  county  officers. 
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Salaries  of  coanty  saperlntendents  of  scbooU  fixed  as  follows:  Ooimly  of 
first  class,  $2,000  per  annum;  second  class,  ^,800;  third  dasa,  $1,500;  fourth 
class,  $1,400;  fifth  class,  $1300,  but  in  counties  having  fewer  than  11  scbool 
districts  salary  shall  be  $750.  Salaries  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  county  scdMol 
fund.  Gh.  12,  Acts  of  1015. 

New  Mexieo:  {tequiring  county  school  superintendents  to  visit  eacb  scbool 
at  least  once  a  year  and  providing  compensation  therefor. 

Oh.  101,  Mar.  13.  1017. 

New  Mexico:  See  also  A  (d),  Ck)unty  boards;  B  (d),  State  taxation  fior 
school  purposes;  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  N  (a).  High  schools. 
North  Carolina:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;   E  (b). 

Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1252,  Ck>mpiled  Laws  of  1013,   relating  to 

supervision  of  schools  in  special  school  districts. 

Gives  countj*  superintendent  supervision  over  such  schools  when  no  snperish 
tendient  is  employed  in  a  special  district  Ch.  136,  Feb.  13,  101& 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1136,  Ck)mpiled  Laws,  1913,  relating  to  the 

county  superintendent  of  schoolSL 

County  superintendent  entitled  to  office  deputy  in  county  having  50  or  more 
teachers  (formerly  "schools*').  Entitled  to  field  deputies  in  proportion  to 
number  of  schools  before  consolidation. 

H.  B.  149,  p.  66  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  13.  1917. 

North  Dakota:  See  also  F  (c),  Teachers'  pensions. 

Ohio:  Amending  sees.  4738,  4692,  4696,  4786,  4740,  4744-3,  and  7730  of  the 

General  Ck>de  relating  to  the  supervision  of  rural  and  village  schools,  and 
repealing  sec&  7655-^5  and  7655-6  of  the  General  Code. 

Supervision  districts  into  which  county  board  of  education  is  required  to 
divide  the  county  must  each  have  not  fewer  than  30  teachers  (was  between 
20  and  60).    County  board  may  require  county  superintendent  to  personaUy 
supervise  not  exceeding  40  teachers  in  rural  and  village  schools  and  this  shall 
sux)ersede  the  necessity  of  district  supervision  therein,    (bounty  board  of  edu- 
cation may  transfer  a  part  or  all  of  a  school  district  of  the  county  school  dis- 
trict to  an  adjoining  district  or  districts,  but  such  transfer  shall  not  be  made 
if  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  residing  in  the  territory  to  be  trais- 
ferred  shall  within  30  days  file  a  written  remonstrance  against  such  transfer. 
(Old  law  permitted  county  board  to  make  transfer  with  the  consent  of  boards 
of  education  of  districts  affected.)     County  board  may  transfer  a  part  or  all 
of  a  school  district  of  a  county  district  to  an  exempted  village  district  or  city 
district,  If  petitioned  by  at  least  50  per  cent  of  qualified  electors  of  territory  to 
be  transferred ;  such  transfer  shall  be  made  on  petition  of  75  per  cent  of  said 
electors,  but  in  any  case  consent  of  board  of  education  of  exempted  village  or 
city  district  must  be  secured.    Any  village  or  rural  district  or  union  of  districts 
for  high-school  purposes  which  maintains  a  first-grade  high  school  and  which 
employs  a  principal  shall,  upon  application  to  the  county  board  before  June  1 
of  any  year,  be  continued  as  a  separate  district  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent;  such  principal  shall  perform  duties  of  district 
superintendent,  but  shall  teach  such  part  of  day  as  district  board  or  boards  may 
direct ;  no  special  State  aid  for  the  payment  of  said  principal  shall  be  allowed. 
(Old  law  allowed  such  aid  for  superintendent  of  such  a  district)     School  board 
of  a  village  or  rural  district  may  suspend  any  school  therein;  such  school 
shall  be  suspended  when  average  attendance  of  preceding  year  was  below  10 
(was  12),  and  the  pupils  shall  be  transferred  to  another  school  when  directed 
by  county  board;  such  school  may  be  reestablished  by  suspending  authority 
when  enrollment  readies  12  or  more.    Contingent  expenses  allowed  to  county 
and  district  superintendents.     (Repealed  sections  provided  special  State  aid 
to  consolidated  district.)  S.  B.  No.  282,  p.  396,  May  27,  1915, 

Ohio:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units— districts,  etc.;  L(J),  Agricul- 
ture; M  (e),  University  extension,  public  lecturea 
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Oklahoma:  Authorialiig  county  superintendents  to  employ  derks  In  certain 
cases. 

In  any  county  having  a  population  of  26,000  or  more,  exclusive  of  dtles  of 
the  first  class,  and^in  which  there  are  not  fewer  than  185  organized  school  Shh 
tricts  and  in  which  there  are  conducted  not  fewer  than  80  separate  or  mino^y 
schools,  comity  superintendent  may  expend  not  exceeding  $SO0  per  annum  lor 
derk  hire.  Gh.  17,  Feb.  0, 1915. 

Oklahoma:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc . 
Oregon:  Amending  sec  8800  of  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  the  election 
of  county  school  superintendent 

Raises  qualifications  of  such  superintendent  He  must  hold  a  certificate 
based  upon  graduation  from  a  standard  normal  school,  standard  university,  or 
a  standard  college,  or  be  the  holder  of  a  life  certificate  entitllAg  him  to  teadi 
in  all  the  grades  of  the  public  elementary  schools  and  the  public  high  schools  of 
the  State.  Ch.  55,  Feb.  10,  1915. 

Oregon:  See  also  C  (c),.  Local  taxation;  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance; 
N  (a).  High  schools. 

Pennsylvania:  Requiring  the  county  commissioners  to  provide,  at  the  exjpense 
of  the  county,  a  telephone,  typewriter,  and  stenographer  for  the  use  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  Act  No.  323,  June  1,  1915. 

Pennsylvania:  Providing  that  county  superintendents  shall  be  paid  monthly 
instead  of  quarterly.  Act  No.  104,  Apr.  28,  1915. 

Pennsylvania:  Amending  sec.  1130  of  the  School  Code,  relating  to  the  salary 
of  assistant  county  superintendent  of  schools 

Minimum  salary  of  assistant  superintendent  of  sdiools  increased  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800.  Additional  superintendents  provided  by  convention  of  school 
directors  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  said  convention  may  deternfine. 

Act  No.  267,  July  6,  1917. 

Pennsylvania:  Amending  sec.  1121  of  the  School  Code,  relating  to  the  sal- 
aries of  county  superintendents. 

Raises  minimum  salary  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  Raises  maximum  salary  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500,  but  convention  of  school  directors  may  vote  to  pay  more. 

Act  No.  288,  July  6, 1917. 

South  Carolina:  Extending  from  two  years  to  four  years  the  term  of  office 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  education  In  certain  counties. 

Act  No.  128,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Sonth  Carolina:  Amending  the  law  with  reference  to  the  salaries,  terms, 

and  appointments  of  county  ofScers. 

Fixes  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  education  in  certain  counties. 

Act  No.  148,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

Sonth  Carolina:  See  also  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 

Sonth  Bakota:  Amending  sec.  25,  ch.  135,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  deputy 

county  superintendents. 

In  county  of  over  65  (was  75)  schools,  county  superintendent  may  appoint  a 
deputy  or  derk.  '     Ch.  177,  Mar.  8>  1915. 

Sonth  Bakota:  Amending  sec.  29,  ch.  135,  Acts  of  1907,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  county  superintendents  when  visit- 
ing schools  or  attending  teachers'  meetings  within  the  county. 

Ch.  179,  Mar.  8,  1915. 
Sonth  Bakota:  Bstabllshing  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 
Such  salaries  based  on  assessed  valuation  of  property  and  population. 

Ch.  188,  Mar.  9,  1917. 
Sonth  Bakota:  Fixing  the  date  when  the  term  of  office  of  the  county  super- 
intendents of  schools  shall  begin.  Ch.  210,  Feb.  2,  1917. 
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Tennessee:  fixing  the  salaries  of  certain  county  officers  in  counties  of  otes 

30,000  inhabitants. 

Fixes  salary  of  ''county  trustee,"  who  is  county  treasurer.  Se  is  to  reoeiTe 
a  straight  salary  and  cease  receiving  a  percentage  of  the  school  fond. 

Ch.  47.  Mar.  28.  1917. 

Tennessee:  Making  all  county  superintendents'  certificates  of  qualificatiaB 
good  in  any  county  of  the  State,  and  providing  for  the  professional  eertificatioB 
of  county  superintendents.  Ch.  94,  Apr.  7, 1917. 

Texas:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards;  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers;  H(f.i. 
Compulsory  attendance;  S  (a),  Libraries,  general. 

Utah:  See  A  (cl).  County  bdbrds. 

Washington:  See  A  (e),  School  meetings,  elections,  etc.;  K  (e).  Consolida- 
tion of  districts,  etc. 

West  Tirginia:  See  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general;  6  (d),  Teacherf 
Institutes  and  summer  schools. 

Wisconsin:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards;  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  gen- 
eral; K   (c).  Uniform  textbooks. 

Wyoming:  Amending  sec.  1297,  ch.  99,  Wyoming  Compiled  Statutes,  filing 
the  salaries  of  county  superintendents. 

In  counties  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  salary  sZull 
be  $1,000 ;  in  counties  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $5,000,000  and 
counties  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $2,000,000,  salary  shall  be 
$500.    Expenses  also  provided.  Ch.  156,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

Wyoming:  Providing  for  the  nonpartisan  election  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools  and  providing  for  all  electors  to  vote  at  primary  elections  for  non- 
partisan oflicers  without  declaring  party  affiliation.  Ch.  59,  Feb.  17,  1917. 


A(d).  Distriet,  Township,  and  Mnnieipal  Boards  and  Oilleers. 

Alabama:  Amending  sec.  1355  of  the  Code  of  1907,  relating  to  boards  of 
education  of  cities  and  towns. 

In  cities  of  between  2,000  and  6,000  population  board  of  education  shall  oon- 
sist  of  five  members  elected  by  council  or  other  civil  governing  body;  term  of 
members,  five  years,  one  being  elected  each  year.  In  towns  of  leas  than  2,000 
population  the  management  and  control  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in 
the  county  board  of  education.  (Formerly  vested  in  local  board  of  five 
members. )  Act  No.  495,  p.  559,  Sept  le,  1915. 

Alabama:  Authorizing  women  to  serve  on  boards  of  education  of  countieB, 
cities,  and  towns.  Act  No.  14,  p.  51,  Feb.  1,  1915. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  A  (cl),  County  boards;  H  (f)« 
Compulsory  attendance;  H  (g),  Child  labor. 

Alaska:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1593  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  election 
of  school  trustees.  Ch.  489,  May  24,  1915. 

California:  Relating  to  the  employment  of  Janitors  and  other  employees  of 
certain  school  districts. 

In  district  wholly  within  a  city  of  first  class  such  employees  shall  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  teachers  are  employed. 

Ch.  512,  May  17,  1917. 

California:  Amending  sees.  1611,  1613,  1614,  1615,  1616,  and  1617  of  the 
Political  Code;  adding  thereto  10  new  sections;  repealing  sees.  1617a,  16171), 
1617c,  and  1617d,  relating  to  boards  of  trustees  and  city  boards  of  education. 

Provides  for  the  election  of  such  boards  and  prescribes  their  powers  and 
duties.    Various  minor  changes.  Ch.  552,  May  18,  1917. 
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Oallforiiia:  Adding  sec.  1617b  to  tlie  Political  Code,  relating  to  tUe  powers 
of  trustees  of  elementary  schools. 

Authorizes  certain  elementary  school  districts  to  contract  with  a  State 
normal  school  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  model  schools. 

Ch.  741,  May  31,  1916. 

Colorado:  Enlarging  the  powers  of  boards  of  education  of  school  districts 
of  the  first  class. 

Said  board  may  establish  and  maintain  out  of  district  funds  continuation 
schools,  i)art-time  schools,  evening  schools,  vocational  schools,  schools  for  aliens 
or  other  opportunity  schools ;  said  schools  to  be  open  to  such  persons  as  super- 
intendent or  principal  may  admit.  Board  may  aljso  establish  and  maintain 
open-air  schools,  playgrounds,  and  museums.  It  may  employ  teachers  of  such 
special  subjects  as  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  household  economics,  and 
vocational  and  industrial  subjects.  It  may  prescribe  qualifications  of  and  cer- 
tificate such  teachers.  Gh.  87,  Apr.  10, 1917. 

Colorado:  Amending  sec.  5915,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908,  as  amended  by  ch. 

207,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  number  of  directors  in  school  districts. 

Increases  from  5  to  7  the  number  of  directors  in  districts  having  a  school 
population  of  20,000  or  over.    Term  of  office  remains  six  years. 

Ch.  118,  Feb.  26,  1917. 

Colorado:  Amending  sees.  5934  and  6940,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908,  relating 

to  the  powers  and  duties  of  district  officers. 

In  districts  having  a  school  population  of  over  30,000,  district  treasurer 
shall  retain  and  disburse  funds.  Provision  for  a  vice  president  of  the  board 
in  districts  of  the  first  class.  Ch.  121,  Apr.  10,  1917. 

Conneetient:  Amending  sec.  2177  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
powers  'and  duties  of  school  districts. 

When  town  school  visitors  employ  a  superintendent  such  superintendent  is 
authorized  to  employ  teachers.  Ch.  172,  Apr.  29,  1915. 

Conneoticiit:  Authorizing  school  boards  to  elect  one  of  their  members  secre- 
tary and  one  treasurer.  Ch.  290,  May  20, 1915. 

Conneotieat:  Amending  ch.  146,  public  acts  of  1909,  relating  to  number  of 
members  of  town  school  committees. 

Omits  clause  exempting  consolidated  districts  from  provision  that  school 
committee  shall  consist  of  3,  6,  9»  or  12  members.  Ch.  80,  Apr.  24,  1917. 

Conneetient:  See  also  F  (c),  Teachers'  pensions;  J  (b),  Medical  inspection; 
M   (d).  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds. 
Delaware:  Adding  2287A,  sec.  15A,  to  ch.  71,  Revised  Code  of  1915. 

District  school  committee  may  require  bond  of  district  clerk. 

Ch.  176,  Apr.  2,  1917. 

Delaware:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  unitsn-districts,  etc. 
Florida:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  L  (i),  Manual  and  industrial 
education. 

Georgia:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Idaho:  Amending  sec.  125,  ch.  159,  Acts  of  1911,  prescribing  the  manner  of 
election  of  trustees  of  independent  districts.  Ch.  131,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  22  of  ''An  act  to  establish  and  mamtain  a  system  of 
free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  subsequently  amended. 

In  townships  of  over  20,000  population,  nomination  for  townsliip  trustees 
must  be  by  petition  of  at  least  25  legal  voters  filed  at  least  10  days  before 
election.  H.  B.  134,  p.  658,  June  23, 1916. 

niinoiB:  Amending  an  act  approved  May  29,  1879,  as  amended,  by  providing 
that  in  all  cities  constituting  a  school  district  having  a  population  of  45,000  or 
more,  to  which  said  act  applies,  the  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  U 
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persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  president  thereof,  nominated  by  the  mayor 
the  city  at  large  and  confirmed  by  the  council. 

H.  B.  69,  p.  721,  Apr.  20,  1917. 

niiiiols:  Property  conveyed,  devised,  or  bequeathed  to  a  school  district  aball 
vest  in  school  board,  unless  otherwise  vested  by  donor. 

H.  B.  776,  p.  746,  June  27,  1917. 

nilnois:  See  also  A  (e),  School  meetings,  elections,  voters;  I>  (c),  Santta- 
tion,  etc.,  of  schoolhouses ;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Indiana:  Amending  sec.  6477,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908,  relating  to  sclio<^ 
trustees  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns. 

Reduces  treasurer's  bond  from  twice  amount  handled  to  a  sum  equal  to 
amount  handled.  Oh.  28,  Feb.  27,  1915. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  incorporated  towns  having  less  than  2,000  populatton 
to  contract  with  township  trustees  relative  to  the  joint  use  of  the  schools  of 
such  towns  by  inhabitants  of  such  town  and  those  of  the  township. 

Ch.  24,  Feb.  24,  1917. 

Indiana:  Amending  sec.  6526,  Bums'  Revised  Statutes  of  1914,  relating  to 
business  director  in  cities  of  over  100,000  population. 

Raises  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  the  maximum  annual  salary  of  business  director. 
All  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  board,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
shall  perform  their  duties  under  the  supervision  of  the  director. 

Ch.  101,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Indiana:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  the  employment  of  teachers  and  superintendents  of  schoola 

Authorizes  school  directors  of  independent  districts  to  employ  superintendent 
for  terms  of  not  exceeding  three  years,  but  such  superintendent  must  serve  oiie 
year  before  contract  for  longer  term  can  be  made. 

School  laws,  1915,  p.  73. 

Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2757,  supplement  to  the  Ck>de,  relating  to  meetings  of 

school  boards. 

Changes  time  of  meeting  for  organization  of  boards  in  townships  maintain- 
ing high  schools  and  in  consolidated  Independent  districts.  Time  changed  from 
first  day  of  July  to  third  Monday  in  March.  School  laws,  1915,  p.  40[ 

Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2781  of  the  Code,  relating  to  financial  reports  of  school 
boards. 

Adds  board  of  independent  school  district  or  school  township  to  boards  which 
must  publish  financial  reports.  Ch.  228,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Iowa;  See  also  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  die(trict,  etc. ;  M  (d).  Vacation  schcwls, 
playgrounds,  etc.;  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  holding  annual  county  conventions  for  members  of 
school  boards.  Ch.  802,  Feb.  18,  1915. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  9087,  General  Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to  boards  of 
education  in  cities  of  the  first  class.    Board  to  appoint  a  clerk. 

Ch.  269,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  9065,  General  Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to  school 
boards  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

In  newly  organized  cities  of  the  second  class,  board  to  be  elected  at  or- 
ganization election.  Three  members  for  term  to  expire  in  August  of  first  odd- 
numbered  year  and  three  for  term  to  expire  in  August  of  second  odd-numbered 
year  succeeding  the  election.    Thereafter  terms  to  be  four  years. 

Ch.  871,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Kansas:  See  also  M  (d),  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  etc.;  N(a),  High 
schools. 
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Kentneky:  Amending  sees.  2,  22,  24,  26,  and  28,  ch.  187,  acts  of  1912,  relating 
to  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Authorizes  the  mortgaging  of  school  property  for  purchasing  real  estate 
fior  school  purposes.  Authorises  contracting  with  a  bank  to  act  as  treasurer. 
Unexpended  balance  of  current  expense  funds  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  may  be 
transferred  to  "site  and  building  fund."  Tax  in  addition  to  80  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  for  maintenance  purposes  may  be  levied  to  pay  interest  on 
school  bonds  and  create  a  sinking  fund.  ^  Limit  of  $250,000  on  school  in- 
debtedness stricken  out,  and  limit  of  2  per  cent  of  property  valuation  sub- 
stituted therefor.  Ch.  57,  Mar.  28,  1916. 

Kentneky:  Authorizing  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  trusts  regarding  educa- 
tion by  boards  of  education  and  regulating  the  administration  thereof. 

Ch.  86, 1916.     (Neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the  governor.) 

IionlsiaBa:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  34,  ch.  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  ch. 

178,  Public  Laws  of  1911,  and  ch.  78,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  the 

employment  of  superintendents  of  schools. 

As  amended,  provision  is  that  after  July  1,  1916,  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
as  superintendent  under  this  section  unless  he  shall  hold  a  teacher's  State  cer- 
tlflcate  or  a  State  certificate  of  superintendence  grade. 

Ch.  129,  Mar.  17,  1915. 

Maine;  Amending  sec.  117,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes  of  1916,  relating  to  the 
emplo3rment  of  agents  to  have  direction  of  schools  in  unorganized  townships. 

Increases  from  $2,200  to  $8,000  the  amount  which  State  superintendent  may 
expend  for  such  agents.  Ch.  51,  Mar.  19,  1917. 

Maine :  Amendiiig  sees.  56,  56,  57,  58,  59,  61,  and  62,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes 
of  1916,  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  unions  for  the  employment  of  super- 
intendents of  schools.  Ch.  188,  Apr.  6,  1917. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  25,  ch.  8,  Act  No.  164,  Public  Acts  of  1881,  as  last 
amended  by  Act  No.  218,  Public  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  duties  of  school 
district  treasurers. 

Electors  at  annual  meeting  may  designate  a  depository  or  depositories  In 
which  district  funds  shall  be  placed;  if  electors  fail  so  to  do,  district  board 
may  designate  a  depository  or  depositories;  treasurer  shall  deposit  funds 
therein ;  depository  shall  give  bond,  in  which  case  treasurer  shall  not  be  held 
liable  for  neglect  or  default  of  depository.  Act  No.  40,  Apr.  1,  1915. 

Mlehlgan:  Providing  for  the  organization  of  school  districts  in  cities  having 
a  population  of  over  100,000  and  less  than  250,000 ;  providing  for  a  board  of  edu* 
cation  for  such  districts;  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  board. 

'Act  No.  141,  Apr.  25,  1917. 

Mlehlgan:  Amending  sec.  5911,  Compiled  Laws  1915,  relating  to  the  election 
of  township  school  trustees 

Requires  names  of  candidates  to  be  on  ballot  Candidate  to  be  nominated 
by  petition  of  not  less  than  25  voters.     (Not  applicable  to  Upper  Peninsula). 

Act  No.  804,  May  10,  1917. 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  5915,  Compiled  Laws  1915,  relating  to  meetings  of 
township  school  boards. 

Formerly  one  regular  meeting  per  month  provided .  for ;  now  two  regular 
meetings  and  four  special  meetings  per  annum  provided  for. 

Act  No.  814,  May  10,  1917. 

Mlehlgan:  See  also  F  (c),  Teachers'  pensions;  K  (b).  Free  textbooks. 
Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  publication  of  proceedings  of  meetings  of  school 
boards  of  independent  school  districts.  Ch.  860,  Apr.  24,  1915. 
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Minnesota:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  over  50,000  inliabi- 
tants  to  provide  by  resolution  for  the  prompt  payment  of  bills  rendered  for 
goods  purchased  for  school  purposes.  Ch.  149,  Apr.  16,  1915.. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  members  of  school  boards  of  conunon  school  districts 

employing  not  more  than  three  teachers  to  contract  with,  do  work  for,  famiab 

supplies  to,  and  receive  pay  from  such  school  districts. 

Ch.  306,  Apr.  17.  1017. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  over  50,000  Inliabit- 

ants  not  governed  under  a  home  rule  charter,  and  fixing  the  number  of  members 

of  such  board,  and  providing  for  the  election  and  terms  of  office  of  members  of 

such  boards. 

Nine  school  directors  for  ^Minneapolis.    Overlapping  terms  of  six  years. 

Ch.  446,  Apr.  20,  1917. 

Minnesota:  See  also  D  (f).  Teachers'  cottages;  F  (c),  Teachers*  pensions; 
H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Missouri:  Amending  sees.  10847,  10867,  and  10981,  Revised  Statutes,  1909, 
relating  to  the  election  and  qualifications  of  school  directors,  by  striking  out 
certain  words  therein  and  inserting  others  in  lieu  thereof,  to  permit  women  to 
serve  as  such  directors.  H.  B.  207,  p.  505,  Mar.  22,  1917. 

Montana:  Providing  for  the  creation,  organization,  and  classification  of  new 
counties. 

Provides  that  school  district  trustees  In  newly  organized  counties  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  for  the  remainder  of  their  terms.  Ch.  139,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  6950,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  boards 
of  education,  providing  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  thereof  in  dtles  having 
a  population  of  more  than  40,000  and  less  than  100,000  at  primaries. 

Ch.  123.  Mar.  24,  1915. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  7011,  Revised  Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to  boards 
of  education  in  metropolitan  cities. 

Board  of  education  shall  consist  of  12  members,  who  after  1918  shall  be 
elected  in  groups  of  six  every  two  years.  (Old  law  provided  for  the  election  of 
one  member  from  each  ward.)  Ch.  125,  Apr.  17,  1915. 

Nebraska:  See  also  M  (d),  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  etc. 
Nevada:  Amending  sec.  3303,  Revised  Laws,  1912,  relating  to  district  boards 
of  school  trustees. 

Increases  from  $10  to  $25  per  month  the  pay  that  may  be  allowed  the  clerk 
of  the  school  board.  Ch.  96,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

Nevada:  See  also  F  (a),  Teachers*  contracts,  duties,  etc.;  H  (e).  Consolida- 
tion of  districts,  etc.  » 

New  Hampshire:  See  H  (g),  Child  labor. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  boroughs  or  other  munldpaU- 
ties  with  cities  lying  in  different  counties. 

Section  12  provides  that  upon  such  consolidation  the  board  of  education  of 
the  borough  shall  cease  to  exist  and  its  powers  and  duties  shall  vest  in  the  dty 
board  of  education.  The  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent  of  county  In 
which  city  is  situated  shall  extend  to  the  schools  of  the  borough.  - 

Ch.  374,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

New  Jersey:  Supplementing  an  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  free  public  schools. 

When  two  or  more  districts  unite  in  employing  a  supervisor,  other  than  a 
supervising  principal,  county  superintendent  shall  annually  apportion  $400  for 
each  supervisor  so  employed.  Ch.  189,  Apr.  6,  1915. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  public  officials  to  give  as  surety  on  their  official 

bonds  any  incorporated  surety  company  authorized  to  do  business  In  the  State. 

Ch.  21,  Mar.  7,  1916 
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New  Jersey:  Belatlng  to  the  election  of  members  of  boards  of  education  in 
townships,  incorporated  towns,  and  borough  school  districts. 

In  any  district  where  the  enrollment  of  pupils  exceeds  1,000,  board  of  educa- 
tion may  provide  more  than  one  polling  place.  (Old  law  provided  for  only  one 
polling  place.)  Oh.  66,  Mar.  15,  1916. 

New  Jersey:  Joint  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  methods  employed  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  financing  of 
municipal,  school  district,  and  county  affairs.  J.  R.  No.  10,  Mar.  27,  1917. 

New  Jersey:  See  also  O  (a),  Local  finance  and  support,  general. 

New  Mexieo:  See  A  (cl),  Oounty  boards;  B  (d).  State  taxation  for  school 
purposes;  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

New  Tork:  Amending  the  general  municipal  law  relating  to  the  power  of 
the  State  comptroller  to  examine  the  accounts  of  school  authorities. 

Said  comptroller  may,  with  approval  of  commissioner  of  education,  examine 
the  accounts  of  school  officers  of  cities  and  union  free  school  districts  of  over 
5,000  population.  Oh.  307,  May  2,  1917. 

New  Tork:  Amending  the  education  law  by  creating  town  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  providing  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  towns. 

Oh.  828,  May  2,  1917. 

New  York:  Amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter  by  creating  the  position 
of  city  superintendent  of  schools  emeritus.  Oh.  621,  May  22,  1917. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  by  providing  for  a  board  of  educa- 
tion in  each  of  the  several  cities  of  the  State. 

A  city  having  nine  members  or  less  on  its  board  of  education  shall  continue 
to  have  same  number  as  formerly ;  city  of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  shall  have 
seven  members ;  all  other  cities  shall  have  nine  members,  except  that  in  newly 
created  cities  the  number  shall  be  five.  New  York  Oity  to  have  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  mayor ;  term,  seven  years,  one  appointed  each  year ;  two  from 
,  Manhattan,  two  from  Brooklyn,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  three  boroughs. 
Buffalo  to  have  five  members  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
council ;  term,  five  years,  one  appointed  each  year.  Boards  to  be  elected  where 
elected  heretofore  and  appointed  where  appointed  heretofore.  In  case  of  city 
having  nine  members,  term  is  to  be  five  years ;  two  or  one,  as  the  case  requires, 
to  be  elected  or  appointed  each  year.  Powers,  duties,  etc.,  of  boards  not  ma- 
terially changed.  Oh.  786,  June  8,  1917. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  relative  to  the  salary  of  district 
superintendent. 

Increases  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  the  annual  amount  to  be  paid  by  State  to 
each  district  superintendent.  Oh.  794,  June  9, 1917. 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

North  Dakota:  See  M  (b),  Kindergartens;  S  (b),  Public  school  libraries. 

Ohio:  Amending  sees.  4762,  7690,  7695»  and  7696,  and  supplementing  sec  4762 
of  the  General  Oode  by  the  enactment  of  sec  4752-1,  relating  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  boards  of  education  in  city  school  districts. 

Authorizes  such  boards  to  adopt  an  *'  annual  appropriation  resolution  *'  and 
thus  dispense  with  the  adoption  of  numerous  detail  resolutions  for  the  purchase 
of  property,  payment  of  bills,  etc.  Under  such  appropriation  resolution,  prop- 
erty (except  real  estate)  may  be  purchased  or  sold,  employees  (except  teachers) 
may  be  appointed,  and  debts  and  claims  may  be  paid. 

S.  B.  No.  24,  p.  46,  Mar.  19,  1917. 

Ohio:  See  also  A  (c2),  Oounty  officers;  A  (f),  Administrative  units— districts, 
etc.;  H  (e),  Oonsolidation  of  districts,  eta;  M  (d),  Vacation  schools,  play- 
grounds, etc 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sec  6,  art  8,  and  sec  88»  art  5,  and  sec  6,  art  6, 
ch.  219,  Acts  of  1918,  relating  to  and  fixing  the  date  for  holding  the  annual 
school  meeting ;  providing  for  the  reporting  of  collections  and  disbursements  by 
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county  treasurer  to  school  district  boards;  providing  that  cities  faaTing  a  ciiar> 
ter  form  of  government  may  fix  the  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  may  regulate  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  the  members  of  such 
board  of  education.  Ch.  278,  Biar.  31,  1915u 

Oklahoma:  Requiring  boards  of  education  of  independent  districts  to  maks 
an  annual  financial  and  statistical  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  pmbllc 
instruction,  and  authorizing  the  withholding  of  the  July  aKK>rtionment  of  Hie 
public  school  fund  from  such  independent  districts  until  such  report  has  been 
filed  and  approved.  Ch.  959,  Feb.  14,  1917. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4087,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  the  election  of 
district  directors. 

In  district  of  first  class,  one  director  elected  every  year  for  term  of  five  years. 
In  other  districts,  one  director  every  year  for  term  of  three  years.  Districts  of 
second  class  may  hold  elections  in  manner  prescribed  for  districts  of  tbe  flnt 
class,  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters.    Ch.  44,  Feb.  3,  1917. 

Oregon:  Declaring  school  directors  subject  to  recall  from  office  and  provid- 
ing the  method  of  such  recall.  Gh.  49,  Feb.  6.  1917. 

Oregon:  Amending  sees.  4094,  4096,  4097,  4098,  and  4100,  Lord's  Ore«oQ 
Laws,  so  as  to  change  the  term  of  office  of  school  directors  in  districts  of  tbe 
first  class  from  five  years  to  three  years.  Ch.  281,  Feb.  20,  1917. 

Oregon:  See  also  A  (d).  County  boards;  A  (e).  School  meetings,  elections. 
etc.;  M  (d),  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  etc. 

Pennsylvania:  Prohibiting  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  school  district 
embraced  in  a  city  of  the  third  class  from  serving  as  a  member  of  the  cononMn 
council  thereof.  Act  No.  07,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

Pennsylvania:  Providing  that  no  member  of  council  of  a  municipality  may 
be  a  school  director,  nor  a  school  director  a  member  of  such  council. 

Act  No.  250,  Kay  28,  1915. 

Porto  Bioo :  Conferring  upon  women  eligibility  to  become  members  of  school 
boards  in  Porto  Rico.  Act  No.  4,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  9,  ch.  06,  General  Laws  of  1909,  r^atloff  to 
the  employment  of  town  and  city  superintendents  of  schools. 

In  case  any  town  has  not  availed  itself  of  State  aid  for  supervision  under 
existing  law,  under  this  amendment,  school  committee  thereof  may  request  State 
board  of  education  to  provide  supervision  and  said  board  may  provide  the  same 
with  State  aid  not  to  exceed  $750  per  annum,  but  such  town  shall  pay  to  super- 
intendent  employed  not  less  than  $15  for  each  school  in  the  town. 

Ch.  1234,  Apr.  23,  1915. 

Bhode  Island :  Amending  sec.  7,  ch.  68,  of  the  General  Laws,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  members  of  school  committee  as  superintendents,  principals, 
supervisors,  or  teachers. 

No  member  of  school  board  may  be  so  employed  so  long  as  he  remains  s 
member.  Ch.  1877,  Apr.  14, 1916. 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  3,  ch.  67,  of  the  General  Laws,  entitled  "Of 
powers  and  duties  of  school  committees." 

School  committee  to  locate  scboolhouses  and  have  control  of  school  property. 

Ch.  1521,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

Bhode  Island:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

South  Carolina:  Granting  to  the  city  board  of  public  school  commissioneis 
in  cities  containing  over  40,000  inhabitants  the  power  to  condemn  land  for  public 
school  purposes.  Act  No.  504,  Mar.  25, 1916. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

South  Dakota:  Defining  the  powers  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  consti- 
tuting municipal  corporations  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

Ch.  225,  Mar.  10, 1917. 
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Sonth  Dakota:  See  also  C  (a),  Local  finance  and  support,  general. 

Tennessee:  An  act  to  make  women  eligible  to  election  on  boards  of  education 
in  cities  and  counties  and  on  governing  boards  of  all  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal institutions.  Oh.  16,  Mar.  12, 1915. 

Texas:  Providing  for  a  uniform  date  of  electing  trustees  of  independent  and 
common  school  districts,  and  providing  for  compensation  of  members  of  boards 
liolding  such  elections,  and  providing  manner  of  holding  election,  making  re- 
turns, etc.  Gh.  132,  Mar.  80,  1915. 

Texas:  Directing  the  State  superintendent  of  instruction  to  require  of  county 
Judges,  when  acting  as  ex  officio  county  superintendents,  county,  city,  and  town 
superintendents,  county  and  city  treasurers  and  depositors,  treasurers  and  de- 
positories of  school  boards,  and  other  school  officers  and  teachers  certain  reports 
relating  to  school  funds  and  school  affairs ;  providing  that  the  State  superintend- 
ent shall  furnish  blanks  for  such  purpose;  providing  a  penalty  for  failure  on 
the  part  of  such  officers  to  make  such  reports  within  20  days  after  required  by 
State  superintendent  Gh.  104,  Mar.  28,  1917. 

Texas:  Begulating  the  bonding  of  treasurers  of  school  funds. 

Gh.  159,  Mar.  30,  1917. 

Texas:  Fixing  the  qualifications  of  public-school  trustees. 

Gh.  199»  Apr.  4, 1917. 

Texas:  See  also  A  (d).  County  boards. 

Utah:  See  A  (cl),  Gounty  boards. 

Termont:  Requiring  boards  of  school  directors  to  make  annual  financial 
reports  with  recommendations  of  amounts  needed  for  following  year. 

Act  No.  65,  Mar.  31, 1915. 

Termont:  Providing  that  school  directors  shall  fill  vacancy  in  office  of  clerk 
of  an  incorporated  school  district  No.  66,  Apr.  7, 1917. 

Termont:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  J  (b). 
Medical  inspection. 

Tirginla:  Amending  sec.  1446  of  the  Gode,  relating  to  reports  of  county 
school  boards. 

Such  boards  shall  make  annual  reports  through  division  superintendents  of 
schools  to  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Gh.  272,  Mar.  16,  1916. 

Tirginla:  Amending  sec.  1487  of  the  Gode,  relating  to  the  division  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  his  appointment,  term,  etc. 

Applicant  for  such  superintendency  must  hold  a  State  teacher's  license, 
the  equivalent  of  a  first-grade  certificate,  must  already  hold  the  office  of 
division  superintendent,  or  must  have  taught  for  such  length  of  time  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Gh.  467,  Mar.  22,  1916. 

Washington:  Relating  to  misconduct  of  public-school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  officers,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  such  misconduct 

Gh.  126,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

West  Tirginla:  Amending  sec.  8,  ch.  46,  Gode  of  West  Virginia  of  1918, 
relating  to  district  boards  of  education. 

In  any  district  containing  a  city,  not  an  independent  district,,  which  has 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  five  members 
elected  by  qualified  voters.    (Number  increased  from  three.) 

Gh.  59,  Feb.  20,  1915. 

West  Tirginla:  See  also  H  (e),  Gonsolidation,  etc.,  of  districts. 
Wisconsin:  Repealing  sec.  402a,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  reports  of 
district  derks. 

Repealed  section  required  derk  to  report  names  of  children,  to  meet  with 
town  derk  to  formulate  the  annual  district  report,  and  to  report  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  district  Gh.  74,  Apr.  11,  1917. 
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WiseoDflin;  Amending  paragraph  18,  see.  430,  and  sec.  462,  WiscoDSfn  Stat- 
utes, relating  to  compensation  of  district  treasurer  and  director,  and  to  tbe 
duties  of  district  clerk. 

Fixes  compensation  of  treasurer  and  director  in  common-school  distrkfi. 
Prescribes  manner  of  making  clerk's  report  Gh.  14S,  Apr.  30,  1917. 

Wisoonsln:  Amending  sec.  432,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  regulating  meetings  cf 
district  school  boards.  Gh.  166,  May  3,  1917. 

WlMonsin:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  and  district  boards  to  proTide 
lunches  at  cost  to  public-school  pupils.  Gh.  427,  Jnne  14,  1917. 

Wiseonsin:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards;  K  (c).  Uniform  textbooks. 

Wyoming:  Requiring  the  county  treasurer  to  pay  over  monthly  to  the  treas- 
urer of  each  city,  town,  school  district,  and  county  libraries  all  funds  thereto- 
fore collected  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  respective  city,  town,  school  district 
or  county  libraries. 

Wyoming:  See  also  J  (b),  Medical  inspection. 


A(e).  School  Meetings;  Elections;  Qnallfleations  of  Toters. 

Alabama:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 

Arizona:  Amending  paragraph  2729,  Oh.  VIII,  Title  II,  Revised  Statutes  ci 
1913,  Civil  Code. 

Provides  that  at  school  elections  polls  shall  be  opened  in  every  district  at 
10  a.  m.  and  closed  at  6  p.  m.  Gh.  11,  Feb.  26,  1915. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1699  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion of  school  district  trustees. 

County   superintendent  to  furnish  ballots   for   such   election.     Manner  of 
holding  election  prescribed.  Gh.  26,  May  21,  1917. 

Belaware:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
Florida:  See  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 

Idaho :  Prescribing  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  may  vote  at  school  elec^ 
tions,  including  bond  elections. 

Persons  over  21  who  have  resided  in  the  district  30  days  and  who  are  (1) 
freeholders,  including  both  husband  and  wife;  (2)  persons  having:  childrea 
under  21  years  of  age.  Gh.  47,  Mar.  15,  1917. 

Illinois:  Adding  sec.  126a  of  an  "Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
free  schools,"  approved  June  12, 1909. 

Prescribes  form  of  ballot  for  the  election  of  boards  of  education  in  citiea  of 
1,000  to  100,000  population.  Provides  that  members  of  boards  most  be 
nominated  by  petition  of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  voters,  but  not  exceeding  50 
voters  is  required.  H.  B.  81,  p.  626,  June  23, 1915. 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  86  of  an  "Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
free  schools,**  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  election  of 
township  high-school  boards. 

Provides  form  of  ballot,  etc.,  for  such  election. 

S.  B.  237,  June  28,  1917. 

Illinois:  See  also  G  (b).  Local  bonds  and  indebtedneas ;  N  (a),  High  scfaoola 
Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2755,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  relating  to  school 
elections  in  school  corporations. 

Prescribes  manner  of  holding  such  elections  in  school  corporations  of  over 
6,000  inhabitants.    (Formerly  applied  to  corporations  of  over  5,000.) 

Gh.  225.  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  school  elections  in  cities  of  the  second  clai?& 
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Bequires  provision  for  yoting  place  for  voters  of  district  not  residiiig  witliin 
city  limits;  expense  of  school  elections  shall  be  borne  by  school  board,  except 
that  when  such  elections  are  held  with  city  election  expense  shall  be  paid  In 
equal  parts  by  city  and  school  board.  Ch.  807,  Mar.  23, 1915. 

Kansas:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Miehlgan:  Amending  sec.  17,  Act  No.  164,  Public  Acts  of  1881,  as  last 
amended  by  Act  No.  146,  Public  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  electors  in  school 
elections  in  cities  of  250,000  population  or  more. 

Names  qualifications  of  electors  in  school  elections  and  on  question  of  voting 
school  taxes.  Act.  No.  300,  May  19,  1915. 

Michigan:  Providing  for  the  division  of  city  school  districts  into  election 
precincts  and  for  the  registration  of  voters  and  for  the  holding  of  elections 
in  such  precincts,  when  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  on  such  proposition  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  same.  Act  No.  275,  May  18,  1915. 

Miehigan:  Ampniiing  sec.  5064,  Compiled  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  quali- 
0cations  of  voters  at  school  electiona 

Prescribes  such  qualifications.  Act  No.  7,  Mar.  15, 1917. 

Michigan:  See  also  G  (b),  Local  bonds  and  indebtedness. 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  creation  and  establishment  of  election  pre- 
cincts, the  election  of  members  of  school  boards,  the  voting  on  the  issuance  of 
bonds,  and  the  voting  on  all  other  matters  specifically  submitted  for  vote  by  bal- 
lot in  independent  school  districts  containing  four  or  more  organized  vlllagea. 

Ch.  Ill,  Apr.  12,  1915. 

Minnesota:  Bequiring  candidate  for  district  school  oflBce  to  fllb  with  district 
clerk,  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  30  days  before  election,  application  to 
place  name  on  ballot  Oh.  884,  Apr.  20, 1917. 

Minnesota:  See  also  H  (e),  Ck)nsolldation  of  districts,  etc 

Missouri:  Amending  sec.  10879,  art  4,  ch.  106,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909, 
relating  to  school  elections. 

Each  incorporated  dty  or  town  in  a  school  district  shall  have  at  least  one 
polling  place  therein.  H.  B.  469,  p.  386,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

Missouri:  See  also  M  (d),  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  etc 
Montana:  Amending  sec.  508,  ch.  76,  Acts  of  1918,  relating  to  powers  and 
duties  of  school  boards. 

Prescribes  manner  of  holding  election  for  erection,  removal,  etc.,  of  school 
houses  in  third-class  districts.  Ch.  61,  Feb.  22,  1917. 

Nebraska:  Changing  from  the  last  Monday  in  June  to  the  second  Monday  in 
June  the  time  of  holding  annual  district  school  meetings. 

Ch.  115,  Mar.  18,  1915. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  2138  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  1913,  relating  to 
primary  elections. 

Exempts  school  boards  and  members  of  boards  of  education  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  primary  election  law.  Ch.  83,  Apr.  15,  1915. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  6798,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  school  district  boards. 

In  any  district  containing  a  village  of  over  500  inhabitants,  school  election 
shall  be  held  at  same  time  as  regular  village  election,  but  votes  to  be  on 
separate  ballots.  Ch.  120,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

Nebraska:  Defining  judicial  ofllcers  and  offices  and  school  officers  and  offices, 
declaring  them  nonpartisan,  and  providing  that  the  names  of  candidates  "for 
such  offices  shall  appear  alike  upon  all  ballots  at  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tions. Ch.  148,  Mar.  22,  1917. 

67589— 19— Bull.  23 4 
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S«e  msm  A  f fs  Admiiilstnti^  viiti— AaCrtctx.  etCL ;  M  id  K  T 
coo  adiocls,  p>!>rsm>nivifi.  etc 

Hew  l«raej:  VaUdJitirg  rriwffri'ngi  keretofore  bdd  In  aebool  districtB 
the  4!!£tiiet  derk  b£s  failed  to  prjs^  Hie  ncscber  of  notices  directed  lir  tlie  houi 
of  €ic! u'SLtlozi.  GfaL  110,  liar.  16.  1911 

5ev  T^rfc:  Amebdins  tbe  ediicmtioti  Iaw.  rriatire  to  tlie  time  of  meetings  b 
union  free  i^:\ajkA  districts.  Ch.  232,  Apr.  7.  1912l 

5cw  T«rk:  Amendlnir  the  education  law  reiatiTe  to  tbe  electioo  of  achoaf 


S'j'-h  elfj^ti-'D  iv  fj*-  :it  tr^JST.  ii^eetlar  where  biennial  town  iiMsctlngs  are  hdd 
at  other  times  than  at  general  election,  accept  in  Naana  and  Sidfotk  oountifi 

Gh.  168,  Apr.  7,  VM. 

Hew  Tarfc:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  a^ool  cUctiuiia  la  cer- 
tain dtieL 


Pre<«cribes  manner  of  holdintr  eletclons  in  citiea  in  which  membeia  of  tbe 
board  of  e'iu^:atioD  are  elected  by  the  qualified  Toters  at  tiectioiis  oClier  ttan 
ceaeral  or  monicipal  elections.  Gh.  701,  Jnne  8»  lillT. 

Harth  Caraliaa:  See  G  <b)«  Local  bonda  and  hidebtsBdneaB;  M  <b),  Khider- 


Ifarth  Bakaia:  See  G  (c).  Local  taxation. 

0hto:  To  proYide  for  the  dectioo  of  uiemheia  of  lural  achma  district  boaidi 

of  education  and  to  cure  defects  in  proceedings  heretofore  had  by  boards  of 
education. 

In  rural  districts  created  by  county  board  of  education  the  local  school  board 
shall  be  elected  by  qualified  electors.  S.  B.  No.  2S7.  p.  550«  June  4,  IdliSu 

OUahaaa:  See  A  (d).  District  boards  and  oflloerB;  H  (e)»  OonsoUdatlaB  if 

districts,  etc;  M  (d).  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  etc 

Ifaregaa;  Providing:  for  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  adMMrt  tiectkins  h 
dlatrlcti  haTlhg  more  than  TQfXO  children  of  achool  ace^  and  for  canvassing  aol 
certiftinc  returns;  snbjectinc  adkool  electlona  In  aoch  districts  to  ttie  proviaioBi 
of  cfa.  12,  titie  27  of  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  as  amended  by  dL  207,  Acts  of  iSIl 
(primaiy-dectlon  law) ;  abolishing  annnal  adwol  mooting  snd  antiiorlsliig  dllB^ 
tors  to  fix  tax  to  be  levied ;  providing  for  the  iaraanoe  of  bonda  on  majoilty  vaii 
of  achool  diBctors;  prescribing  a  budget  and  proceodings  relating  thereto;  i» 
quiring  annual  audit  of  school  books ;  anttiorizing  dty  superintendoit  to 
admission  to  primary  pupils  of  first  grade  after  the  first  nnrnth  of  tbe 
term.  Gh.  163,  F«b.  28^  1S1& 

Oregon:  Providing  for  a  more  adequate  notice  of  school  district  meettnsi 
and  proYlding  for  the  publication  of  a  budget  of  the  estimated  revenues  required 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Gh.  217,  Feb.  28,  ISISl 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4089,  Lord*s  Oregon  Laws,  fixing  the  qualifications 
of  voters  at  school  elections.  Gh.  90,  F^.  12,  1917. 

Oregon:  See  also  G  (c).  Local  taxation;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Sonth  Carolina:  See  H  (f),  Gompulsory  attendance;  S  (a).  Public  librarien 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  195,  ch.  135,  Acts  of  1907,  providing  manner 
of  giving  notice  of  school-bond  elections.  Gh.  178,  Mar.  8,  1015. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  G  (c).  Local  taxation. 

Tennessee:  See  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

Texas:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  oificers;  K  (b).  Free  textbooks. 

Yermont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Washington:  Amending  sec.  4657,  Remington  and  Ba11inger*s  Annotated 
Godes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  school  elections. 
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Provides  that  upon  petition  of  25  per  cent  of  the  legal  electors  of  any  district, 
coiinty  superintendent  may  change  Uie  date  of  election  therein  to  any  other  day 
\iritliln  the  first  seven  days  of  March.  Ch.  117,  Mar.  17,  1915. 

West  Yirginia:  See  S  (a),  Public  libraries. 

WlBeoBsln:  Amending  sec.  426  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  date  for  the 
annual .  school-district  meeting. 

Has  effect  of  requiring  meetings  in  all  school  districts  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July,  unless  the  same  be  a  holiday,  in  which  case  meeting  held  on 
follov^'ing  day.  Ch,  367,  July  8,  1915. 

WlBeonsin:  Amending  sec.  425,  subsec.  3  of  sec.  431a,  subsec.  2  of  sec.  490, 
sec.  405-9,  sec  496p,  subsec.  1  of  sec.  496-1,  and  subsec.  2  of  sec.  516  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  time  of  calling  meetings  of  school  districts. 

Has  effect  of  having  polls  at  school  elections  of  different  kinds  open  until 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Ch.  181,  May  28,  1915. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  425,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  annual  and 
special  school-district  meetings. 

Resrulates  holding  of  such  meetings.  Ch.  135,  Apr.  26,  1917. 

Wiseonsin:  Amending  sec.  427,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  special  school 
district  meetings. 

Not  more  than  two  such  meetings  may  be  held  In  any  one  year.  In  district 
Including  all  or  part  of  a  dty  or  incorporated  village,  notice  of  meeting  may  be 
published  in  a  newspaper.  Ch.  438,  June  15,  1917^ 

Wiseonsin:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 


A(t).  AdminlstratiTe  Units— Bistriets,  Townships,  Mnnleipallties,  ete.: 

Formation;  Divisions;  Consolidation. 

See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Alabama:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

Alaska:  Providing  for  the  organisation  of  Incorporated  school  districts  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns,  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors  in  such  dis- 
tricts, and  granting  such  board  the  power  of  levying  and  collecting  taxes  fbr 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools;  defining  the  powers  and  duties 
of  such  board  and  declaring  an  emergency.  Ch.  5,  Apr.  23, 1917. 

Alaska:  Amending  sec.  324,  ch.  2,  Compiled  Laws  of  Alaska,  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  white  children  and  children  of 
mixed  blood  outside  of  municipalities,  and  repealing  ch.  59,  session  laws,  1915. 

On  petition  of  not  less  than  12  citizens  of  proposed  district,  clerk  of  district 
court  Is  authorized  to  establish  district  of  not  more  than  40  square  miles  and 
containing  not  fewer  than  10  persons  between  6  and  20  years  of  age.  Qualified 
voters  to  elect  school  board  of  three  members.  Territory  to  expend  not  less 
than  $800  and  not  more  than  $1,800  for  schoolhouse,  governor  to  apportion  funds 
to  run  school  five  months.  Ch.  22,  May  1,  1917. 

Alaska:  Providing  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  and  high  schools  in 
incorporated  towns,  cities,  and  Incorporated  school  districts  In  the  Territory. 

Ch.  28,  May  2,  1917. 
California:  Legalizing  the  establishment  of  any  school  district  where  such 
district  has  operated  as  a  district  for  one  year  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act  Ch.  81,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

California:  Legalizing  school  districts  purporting  to  have  been  organized  by 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  and  having  acted  as  legal  districts  for  one  year. 

Ch.  129,  Apr.  24,  1917. 
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Calif orBis:  Amending  sec.  ime  of  fbe  FMUolX  Code,  niatfn^  to  dty 

districts. 

In  no  Instance  shall  the  territory  within  an  incorporated  city  of  tbe  tfxCk 
class  be  in  more  tlian  one  school  district  CSh.  142,  Apr.  26,  1917. 

Califonda:  Amending  secsu  1578  and  157B  of  the  Pi^tical  Oode;  rrtatlag  ts 

the  organization  of  elementary  sdiool  districts. 

Prescribes  more  in  detail  the  duties  of  county  saperintendent  and  eoonty 
board  of  superrisors  in  sncA  organization.  Ch.  486,  ICay  14,  1917. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1891  of  the  Politicai  CMe,  regnlating  the  main- 
fenance  of  any  BChool  district  situated  in  two  or  more  counties. 

Gh.  543,  May  18,  1917. 

California:  County  sui>erintendent  of  county  containing  most  diildren  of 
such  district  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  district  situated  in  two  or  more  oood- 
ties,  bi\t  present  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  changed  unless  voted  by  majority  of 
electors  of  district  Ch.  545,  May  18,  1917, 

California:  Adding  sec  1582  to  the  Political  Code  and  amending  sec  1543  at 
the  same,  relating  to  lapsing,  suspending,  and  reestablishing  school  districti 
and  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  superintendents  of  schools. 

Ch.  694,  May  29,  1917. 

California:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Colorado:  Amending  sec.  5908,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908,  relating  to  the 
formation  of  new  school  districts. 

No  such  district  shall  be  formed  firom  other  districts  unless  It  has  an  area  of 
more  than  9  square  miles  or  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  ova*  $50,000  and  40 
children  of  school  age.  Ch.  120,  Apr.  10,  1917. 

Helaware:  Amending  ch.  71  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  altoa- 
tion  of  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  by  union  or  otherwise,  and  wioMty 
certain  provisions  concerning  school  districts  so  altered. 

Repeals  sections  providing  for  the  alteration  of  school  districts  by  county 
school  commissions  and  for  the  union  of  two  or  more  districts  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  districts  affected.    On  approval  of  State  board  of  education,  comity 
school  commission  may  transfer  a  single  farm  or  parcel  of  land  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  or  may  add  to  a  district  any  real  estate  not  lnclude4  in  any  dis- 
trict ;  such  transfer  may  be  made  on  commission's  own  motion  or  on  petition  of 
owner  of  land  transferred,  but  10  days'  notice  must  be  given.    All  other  altera- 
tions of  district  boundaries  shall  be  made  by  State  board  of  education.    On 
l)etition  of  five  or  more  residents  of  a  district,  said  State  board  shall  investi- 
gate  the  matter  of  alteration  and  may  formulate  a  tentative  plan  therefor; 
board  shall  give  notice  and  hold  a  hearing  on  such  plan ;  thereafter  the  board 
shall  determine  the  matter  of  alteration;  board  may  Include  In  Its  plan  an 
apportionment  of  property,  assets,  and  liabilities  among  districts  affected; 
board  may  also  Include  provision  for  additional  buildings,  improvements,  etc:, 
and  bonds  of  the  district  may  be  Issued  and  tax  levied  to  pay  Interest  and  create 
a  sinking  fund ;  board  may  also  Include  provision  for  the  sale  of  school  property 
within  the  district.    After  board  has  determined  upon  plan  of  alteration,  plan 
shall  be  submitted  to  qualified  voters  of  each  district  affected;  majority  vote 
in  each  district  is  necessary  to  effect  alteration,  but  if  one  district  should  vote 
adversely,  other  districts  may  make  alteration  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
After  affirmative  vote  by  districts.  State  board  shall  declare  alteration  made 
and  give  a  number  to  district,  which 'Shall  be  a  body  corporate.    Board  of  edu- 
cation of  altered  district  shall  consist  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  vested  with 
X)owers  and  duties  of  school  boards  of  districts  generally;  board  elected  by 
qualified  voters.    By  majority  vote  of  the  voters,  Indebtedness  may  be  Incurred 
for  buildings,  equipment,  etc.;  a  site  may  be  acquired  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings; local  board  may  sell  real  or  personal  property  not  needed;  It  may 
levy  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  raise  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $800  per 
teacher,  such  amount  In  addition  to  $100  to  be  voted  by  qualified  voters  exc^t 
where  board  of  original  district  was  authorized  to  levy  a  greater  amount  than 
$100.    Outside  of  school  hours  schoolhouse  may  be  used  for  any  educational 
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pabllc  purpose.  Term  of  members  of  board  of  education,  five  years,  one  retiring 
each  year.  State  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  altered  districts  as  to  others, 
but  apportionment  to  altered  district  shall  not  be  reduced  to  amount  less  than 
that  received  prior  to  alteration.  When  new  building,  Improvements,  or  equlx>- 
ment  Is  deemed  necessary  In  an  altered  district.  State  board  may  allow  State 
aid  for  the  same  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  of  the  cost,  but  no  district  shall 
be  allowed  more  than  $2,000  and  the  aggregate  annual  amount  allowed  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000.  State  board  may  allow  an  altered  district  maintaining  a 
high  school  not  exceeding  $1,000  a  year,  but  not  more  than  $5,000  a  year  may 
be  allowed  for  this  purpose.  Oh.  104,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

• 

Idaho:  See  H  (e),  ConsolidaiivyQ  of  districts,  etc.;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  the  conveyance  of  property  of  civil  townships  corre- 
sponding to  school  townships.  Gh.  70,  Mar.  0,  1U15. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  township  schools  with  the  school!) 
of  a  town  or  town  in  the  township.  Ch.  23,  Acts  of  1917.. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  school  corporations  to  sell  lands  purchased  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Oh.  110,  Acts  of  1917; 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  assumption  of  a  proportionate  part  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  cities^  towns,  or  townships  and  the  purchase  of  school  property  W 
longlng  to  school  cities,  school  towns  of  school  townships  when  territory  bc^ 
longing  thereto  shall  be  annexed  by  any  other  dty,  township,  or  Incorporatt^l 
town.  Oh.  121,  Mar.  8,  19lT. 

Indiana:  See  also  N  (aK  High  schools. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  the  formation  of  independent  school  districts. 

Authorizes  a  subdlstrlct  containing  a  village  of  75  or  more  Inhnbitunts  to 
organize  an  Independent  district  School  laws,  1915,  p.  9EJ. 

Iowa:  See  also  H  (e),  Oonsolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec  7398,  General  Statutes  of  1909,  providing  Cor  the 
organization  of  Joint  school  districts  situated  in  two  or  more  cM»iiiitlos. 

Ch.  3a%  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  the  disorganization  of  certnfn  934 'bool  *  districts  and 
attachment  of  territory  to  other  districts. 

District  to  be  disorganized,  if  for  a  period  of  thrco  years  it  fails  to  maintain 
school  seven  months  each  year,  unless  it  sends  Its  cliildren  to  adjoining  district. 

Ch.  275,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Kansas:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Kentnbky:  Providing  for  a  commission  form  of  government  for  schools  in 
cities  of  the  fourth  class,  to  become  effective  in  such  cities  upon*  its  acceptance 
by  the  governing  authorities  of  such  cities  and  the  schools  therein,  and  pro- 
viding method  of  adoption.  Oh.  59,  Mar.  28,  191G. 

Louisiana:  See  A  (a),  Admluistration  and  supervision,  general. 

Miehigan:  Providing  for  the  dissemination,  publication,  and  distribution  to 
school  districts  of  pamphlets,  documents,  books,  and  circulars  written,  com- 
piled, published,  or  prepared  by  any  department  of  the  State  government  or 
by  any  Institution  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State. 

Act  No.  265,  May  17,  1915. 

Miehigan:  Amending  sees.  8807,  8308,  8321,  8824,  and  8828,  Compiled  Laws 
of  1915,  relating  to  the  incorporation  of  cities. 

Provides  for  "home  rule"  for  cities;  authorizes  cities  to  adopt  charters 
within  spedfled  restrictions.  Among  other  things,  charter  may  provide  fo^r 
necessary  departments,  but  these  provisions  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  and  Include  public  schools.  Act  No.  6,  Mar.  9,  1917. 

(See  also  Act  No.  232,  May  10, 1917.) 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  6784^  Oompiled  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  organ- 
ization of  graded  school  districts. 
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Qualified  electors  of  a  school  district  having  more  than  75  children 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  may  vote  to  organize  a  graded  school  district.      S«MinI  xi 
education  composed  of  five  meml>ers.  Act  No.  15,  Mar.  2i2,  1917. 

HlehigftB:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  school  districts   in.   territmi 

annexed  to  cities  with  school  districts  of  such  cities. 

Such  annexation  to  be  effected  when  the  governing  todies  of  sudi  distnc 
and  of  the  city  school  district  so  determine  by  resolution  duly  adopted. 

Act  No.  18,  Mar.  2»,  1917. 

Miehlgan:  ClassU;ying  all  school  districts  which  have  a  popolatioii  of  500  m 
more  and  less  than  75,000  as  districts  of  the  third  or  fourth  ciajss ;  provldiBf 
for  the  government,  control,  and  administration  of  such  s<diool  districts  sal 
the  schools  therein  through  l)oards  of  education ;  providing  for  tlie  manner  $t 
nomination  and  election  of  such  boards  and  their  power  and  duties ;  repealin; 
ail  general  and  special  conflicting  laws. 

Districts  of  500  to  12,000  population  are  districts  of  the  fourtli  dass ;  IZOOO 
to  75,000  population,  districts  of  the  third  class.      Act  No.  106,  May  2,  1917. 

.  MiAAesota:  Permitting  the  annexation  for  city  and  school  purposes  of  ineor- 
porated  villages  to  cities  of  the  third  class  operating  under  a  home-rule  charter. 
adjoining  such  villages.     (Caption.)  Gh.  32,  Biar.  12,  1915. 

Kinnesota:  Granting  the  right  of  appeal  to  parties  aggrieved  by  tbe  actioB 
of  the  county  board  in  setting  ofF  part  of  one  school  district  and  attaching  sadi 
part  to  another  district  Ch.  113,  Apr.  12.  1915. 

Minnesota:  See  also  H  (e),  Ck>nsolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Hississippi:  Amending  w»c  4514,  ch.  125,  of  the  Code  of  1906  so  as  to  provide 
for  interstate-line  schools.  Ch.  184,  Apr.  7,  1916L 

Mississippi:  Amending  sees.  4526  and  4527  of  the  Mississippi  Code  of  1906; 
ch.  101  of  the  laws  of  1908 ;  ch.  12  of  the  laws  of  1911 ;  ch.  129  of  tlie  laws  of 
1912 ;  and  chs.  102,  193,  and  194  of  the  laws  of  1914,  to  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  separate  districts,  tax  levj',  bond  issue.  transix>rts- 
tion  into  separate  districts,  election  and  duties  of  trustees. 

Any  municipality  by  ordinance  of  the  mayor  ai^d  board  of  aldermen,  or  any 
unincorporated  district  having  $200,000  of  taxable  property  or  any  nninoor- 
porated  district  of  not  less  than  16  square  miles,  by  county  school  board  oo 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors,  may  be  organized  into  a  separate 
school  district  and  may  levy  taxes,  issue  bonds,  etc.,  but  school  must  be  main* 
tained  therein  for  not  less  than  seven  months.    On  petition  of  a  majority  of  tlie 
qualified  electors  of  territory  proposed  to  be  added,  county  school  board  may 
add  such  territory  to  a  municipal  separate  district  with  approval  of  troatees 
thereof;  mayor  and  aldermen  may  release  territory  from  municipal  sqiarafe 
district,  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  electors  of  territory  released.    In  mnnic^pal 
separate  district  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  levy  a   tax  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  may  levy  tax  or  issue  bonds  to  provide  buildings  and  equipment; 
property  in  added  territory  subject  to  taxation  as  that  wltiitn  mimiclpality. 
For  rural  separate  district,  county  board  of  supervisors  shall,  on  petition  of 
majority  of  electors  of  such  district,  levy  tax  therein ;  likewise  bonds  may  be 
issued ;  county  assessor  shall  assess  such  taxes  and  county  collector  shall  collect 
the  same  and  pay  to  county  treasurer;  funds  paid  out  by  order  of  district 
trustees  on  pay  certificates  issued  by  county  superintendent    Provision  made 
for  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  municipal  separate  school  distrlcta    With 
consent  of  trustees  of  separate  district,  child  of  county  district  may  attend 
school  in  separate  district  and  county  shall  pay  tuition  equal  to  average  coat 
per  child  in  county.    Transportation  of  pupila  of  county  school  district  to  sepa- 
rate district  may  be  provided  on  petition  of  majority  of  electors  of  county 
district  and  with  approval  of  trustees  of  separate  district.    Five  trustees  in 
municipal  separate  district  appointed  by  mayor  and  aldermen  in  rural  separate 
district  appointed  by  county  superintendent,  but  said  superintendent  must 
appoint  trustees  named  by  majority  of  qualified  electors. 

Ch.  18Q»  Apr.  6,  191(1 
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Missouri:  Adding  sec.  lOSSea  to  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  unorganized  territory  to  adjacent  school  districts. 

S.  B.  24,  p.  506,  Mar.  27«  1917. 

Hissoari:  Amending  sees.  3  and  5  of  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  organisatioD 
of  consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools,  and  to  provide  State  aid  tor 
sncli  schools,  with  an  emergency  clause,"  approved  Mar.  14,  1918.  ' 

In  forming  consolidated  district,  no  district  shall  be  left  with  less  thaii  8 
sqnare  miles  of  territory  and  20  children  of  school  age  or  an  assessed  vlaluatlon 
of  $5O»OO0  and  20  children  of  school  age.  S.  B.  456,  p.  509,  Mar.  27,  1917. 

Missouri :  Proliibitfng  the  formation  or  division  of  districts  with  a  valuation 
of  less  than  $50,000  and  an  enumeration  of  less  than  20  pupils  of  school  age,  or 
8  square  miles  of  territory  and  20  per!K>ns  of  school  age. 

S.  B.  457,  Mar.  27,  19l7. 

Mlssoari:  Anthori2ing  any  city  of  over  75,000  and  less  than  500,000  popula- 
tion to  annex  to  city  school  district  the  territory  of  a  common  school  district 
situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  such  city.  '^ 

H.  B.  482,  p.  517,  Apr.  9,  191T. 

Montana:  Amending  sec.  406,  ch.  76,  Session  Laws  of  1918,  providing  the 
method  of  changing  boundaries  of  school  districts.  i 

Requires  county  superintendent  to  act  wiihin  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than 
80  days  on  petition  to  change  boundaries ;  requires  that  territory  of  any  district 
be  contiguous.  Ch.  112,  Mar.  8,  19t». 

Nsbrsska:  Permitting  the  organization  of  county  rural  school  districts,    ^..r. 

All  school  districts,  except  those  in  cities  of  over  1,500  inhabitants,  in^any 
county  of  less  tlian  7,000  population  may  be  discontinued  and  their  territory 
organized  Into  one  county  rural  school  district,  but  any  district  containing  an 
incorporated  village  may  be  excluded  from  county  district  on  petition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  village  district.    On  petition  of  25  per  cent 
of  qualified  electors,  election  shall  be  called  to  determine  question  of  organizing 
such  county  district  and  majority  vote  shall  carry  such  election.    If  proposition 
is  adopted,  an  election  shall  be  held  on  second  Monday  of  following  June  to 
elect  a  county  district  board  of  education.    Such  district  shall  be  a  body  cor- 
porate with  powers  of  school  districts  not  inconsistant  with  this  act    Board  of 
education  shall  consist  of  five  members  elected  by  voters  at  large,  but  one  ^ected 
from  each  of  five  wards;  term,  six  years,  two  or  one  as  the  case  requires  being 
elected  every  two  years.    County  treasurer  shall  be  treasurer  of  the  <teanty 
school  district    General  powers  of  board :  (1)  To  establish  an  efficient  sytstem 
of  schools  in  the  district;  (2)  to  prepare  a  budget  of  expenses  and  coun^  com- 
missioners shall  levy  a  tax  in  such  district  to  raise  amount  indicated  in  budget, 
but  levy  shall  not  exceed  25  mills  on  the  dollar,  in  addition  to  tax  levied  for 
buildings  and  equipment  (exclusive  of  bond  tax),  which  shall  not  exceed  5 
mills;  (8)  to  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  and  provide  buildings  and  equipment; 
(4)  to  prescribe  and  change  boundaries  of  subdistricts  and  to  purchase  all  nec- 
essary apparatus,  supplies,  stationery,  texts,  reference  and  other  works  and 
shall  furnish  the  same  free  for  use  of  all  pupils  and  teachers.    Qualified  electors 
of  subdivision  shall  elect  a  subdistrict  board  of  three  members;  term,  three 
years,  one  elected  each  year.    Duties  of  subdistrict  board:  To  recommend  and 
supervise  repairs  and  improvements;  be  custodians  of  school  property;  elect 
teachers;  represent  the  people  with  right  to  be  heard  before  county  board. 
County  rural  school  board  shall  pay  the  free  high-school  tuition  of  any  pupil 
residing  within  the  district  who  is  over  3^  miles  from  a  school  maintained  in 
the  county  district  in  which  the  grades  for  which  said  pupil  is  eligible  are  main- 
tained.   Qualified  electors  may,  by  majority  vote,  vote  bonds  for  the  purchaae 
of  sites  and  erection  of  buildings.    On  petition  of  80  per  cent  or  more  of. the 
qualified  electors  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  townships,  board  shall  call  an 
election  to  determine  question  of  discontinuing  the  county  distri<^  and  re- 
turning to  old  system  of  district ;  majority  of  votes  cast  shall  cairy  such  dec- 
tlon.  Ch.  238,  Apr.  14,  1915. 
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Vttottdui:  Amendtng  sec.  0814,  ReiiMd  Statutes,  1913,  as  amended  bjr  cL 
ll$r,  Acts  of  1915,  and  amending  sec.  6815,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  relating  ts 
tuition  of  nonresident  pnpils. 

Tbltlon  to  remain  at  $1  per  week.  District  where  pnpil  resides  at  time  of 
qn>]lcatlon  for  pajrment  of  his  or  her  tuition  most  pay  the  same.  Tax  to  be 
levied  therefor.  Glu  124,  Mar.  28,  1917. 

Nebraaka:  Amending  sec.  6948,  Revised  Statotes,  1913,  relating  to  sdiools  la 
dlf ee  of  over  1,500  inhabitants. 

Territory  embraced  within  limits  of  an  incorporated , city  or  village  havii^ 
1,000  or  more  inhabitants  shall,  with  other  territory  attached  thereto,  coa- 
■titate  a  sin^^  school  district  (Formerly  applied  to  those  of  IJBOO  inliabitaoo 
or  more)  Gh.  128,  Apr.  2S»  1917. 

Nebraska:  Providing  for  the  organisation,  maintenance,  etc.,  of  public  achoois 
in  dties  having  a  population  of  over  40,000  and  less  than  100,000. 
Awiies  to  city  of  Lincoln.  Oh.  225,  Apr.  26w  1A17. 

Nebraska:  See  also  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc 

Nevada:  Regulating  the  fiscal  management  of  counties,  dties,  towns,  school 

districts,  and  other  governmental  agencies. 

S^ery  such  agen<7  and  the  governing  boards  thereof  are  deemed  to  be  gov- 
ernmental agencies  of  the  State.    Budget  ayston  provided. 

Ch.  149,  ICar.  22,  1917. 

Nevada:  Regulating  the  formation  of  new  school  districts  by  county  commii- 
sioners.  Gh.  200,  Bfar.  24,  1917. 

Nevada:  Providing  for  abolishing  any  school  district  having  fewer  than  thne 
census  children,  unless  such  district  has  two  pupils  in  attendance  and  hu 
funds  to  its  credit  to  maintain  the  school.  Ch.  202,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

Nevada:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  N  (a).  High  achooli 

New  Jersey:  Joint  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  tbt 
Investigation  of  the  methods  employed  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  flnan^ag 
of  municipal,  school  district,  and  county  affairs.        J.  R.  No.  7,  Mar.  18, 1916L 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  118  of  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorougb  and  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools,"  etc.,  approved  Oct.  19, 1903. 

•Permits  pupil  living  remote  from  the  public  school  of  his  home  district  to 
attend  a  school  in  an  adjoining  district,  with  approval  of  county  superintendent 
Tuition  fee  as  fixed  by  county  superintendent,  if  districts  do  not  reach  agree- 
ment thereon.    Said  fee  to  be  paid  by  home  district  of  pupil. 

Ch.  159,  Mar.  27,  1917. 

New  Mexieo:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

New  York:  Amending  the  Question  law,  in  relaticm  to  a  change  in  super- 
visory districts. 

The  superintendents  of  two  or  more  supervisory  districts  may  petition  tiie 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  for  a  change  of  boundaries  iof  audi 
districts.  Ch.  238,  Apr.  17,  19ia 

North  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  enlargement  of  graded  school  districts  in 
incorporated  towns. 

Provides  for  including  in  such  school  district  territory  contiguous  to,  but  out- 
side the  corporate  limits  of,  the  town.  Ch.  104,  Mar.  1, 1917. 

Nortb  Caroliiia:  Amending  sees.  4129,  4141,  and  4146,  Revisal  of  lOOS^  and 
ch.  820,  Acts  of  1907;  ch.  185,  Acts  of  1911;  ch.  149,  Acts  of  1918,  and  cha.  59^ 
286  and  147,  Acts  of  1915,  all  relating  to  schools. 

Miscellaneous  amendments:  County  board  of  education  may  divide  townahlps 
or  entire  county  or  part  thereof  into  school  districts;  may  redistrict  county 
and  consolidate  schools.     County  superintendent  required  to  retort  montlily 
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to  county  board  of  education.  Members  of  school  district  boards  must  be  of 
good  moral  character.  State  board  of  education  may  reserve  not  exceeding 
$500  to  pay  part  of  expenses  connected  with  State  high-school  Inspection. 
County  boards  of  education  of  two  contiguous  counties  may  transfer  children 
from  district  of  one  county  to  another.  There  must  be  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  20  pupils  for  each  additional  teacher  in  a  one-teacher '^  schooL 
County  board  of  education  authorized  to  set  aside  additional  contingent  fund 
for  home  demonstration  and  club  work.  Salary  of  chief  clerk  in  State  depart- 
ment of  education  increased  to  $2,000.  Ch.  285,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

North  Carolika:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1147,  Compiled  Laws  of  191S,  relating  to  the 
organization  of  new  coomion  school  districts. 

Provides  for  the  organization  from  other  districts  of  a  new  district  on  petition 
of  three-fourths  of  school  voters  of  proposed  district,  if  such  district  has  at  least 
$120,000  of  property  valuation  and  comprises  territory  not  less  than  a  major 
fraction  of  a  congressional  township  and  if  district  from  which  it  is  formed 
is  left  with  not  less  than  $160,000  of  prcq^rty  valuation  and  an  area  not  less 
than  a  congressional  township.  Ch.  185,  Mar.  18,  1915. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec  1146,  Compiled  Laws,  1918,  relating  to  chang- 
ing school  district  boundaries. 

On  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  school  voters  residing  in  the  districts  affected 
coonty  commissioners  and  county  superinendent  shall  submit  to  voters  the  ques- 
tion of  changing  boundaries  of  districts 

S.  B.  88,  p.  244,  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  1,  1917. 

North  Dakota:  Providing  method  of  changing  names  of  school  districts. 

Name  changed  by  vote  of  qualified  electors. 

S.  B.  97,  p.  261,  Pop.  Bd.,  Feb.  28, 1917. 

Ohio:  Amending  sec.  4740  of  the  General  Code,  relating  to  the  supervision  of 
village  and  rural  schools. 

Ajiy  village  or  rural  district  or  union  of  districts  for  high-school  purposes 
which  maintains  a  first-grade  high  school  and  which  employs  a  superintendent 
shall,  upon  application  to  the  county  board  of  education  before  June  1  of  any 
year,  be  continued  as  a  separate  district  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent.  Such  district  shall  continue  uuder  the  supervision  of 
county  superintendent  until  the  board  of  education  thereof  shall  petition  to 
become  a  part  of  a  supervision  district  of  the  county.  Such  superintendents 
shall  perform  duties  prescribed  for  a  district  superintendent,  but  shall  teach 
such  part  of  the  day  as  school  board  of  district  or  districts  may  direct  Such 
districts  shall  receive  no  State  aid  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  their 
superintendents.  S.  B.  No.  823,  p.  439,  June  2, 1915. 

Ohio:  Amending  certain  sections  of  the  General  Code,  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  public  education. 

County  board  of  education  to  divide  county  into  school  supervision  districts, 
each  such  district  not  to  have  fewer  than  30  teachers.  Any  village  or  cen- 
tralized rural  district  or  union  of  districts  for  high-school  purposes  may  remain 
a  separate  district  if  it  employs  a  superintendent.  Salary  of  county  superin- 
tendent fixed  by  county  board  at  not  less  than  $1,200  per  annum;  State  to 
pay  half  of  said  salary,  but  not  exceeding  $1,000.  Minimum  salaries  of 
teachers — elementary  teachers  without  previous  teaching  experience,  $50  per 
month;  one  year's  professional  training,  $55;  teacher  having  completed  two 
years'  course  in  approved  normal  school  or  teachers'  college,  $60;  high-school 
teachers,  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $80  in  each  district  levying  maximum  tax 
to  pay  said  minimum  salaries.  If  district  board  fails  to  levy  necessary  tax, 
county  commissioners  shall  levy  the  same  in  the  district  Provision  for  the 
classification  of  high  schools  and  for  Junior  high  schools.  Boards  of  two  or 
more  districts  may  unite  their  districts  for  high-school  purposes.  Textboolcs  to 
be  recommended  by  county  superintendent  and  district  superintendents.  Trans- 
portation of  pupils  provided  for.  Tuition  of  pupils  eligible  to  high  school 
shall  be  paid  by  district  if  no  high  school  is  maintained  by  district  Pro- 
fessional training  for  one-year  and  three-year  certificates. 

S.  B.  No.  289,  p.  821,  Mar.  81,  1917. 
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Oki#:  See  also  A  (c2).  Comity  oiBcen. 

Oklmlieaui:  Amending  mc.  8,  art  16,  <di.  219,  Acts  of  1013,  rdadns  to  tte 
transfer  of  pupils  and  fonds  from  one  district  tb  another. 

Permits  anj  person  Interested  In  transfer  to  appeal  to  county  commlssioDen 
from  the  action  of  the  county  superintendent  in  making  or  refusing  transfer. 

Gb.  16t  Fell.  9,  1915. 

Oklakema:  Regulating  the  transfer  of  poptls  from  one  district  to  another 
and  proTidlDg  the  method  of  payment  therefor.  Ch.  243,  F^.  27,  1917. 

OklakoMA:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Oregon:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

PensfylTanla:  Amending  sees.  106, 107,  109,  116,  212,  and  301  of  the  Sdbool 

Code  of  1011,  and  adding  9ec.  2518  to  said  code,  relating  to  the  classification  of 
school  districts. 

Amendments  provide  that  when  two  districts  are  united  and  their  combined 
population  entitles  the  united  district  to  a  different  classification,  such  claasl- 
flcatlon  shall  be  made  by  the  State' superintendent  (Sec.  2518.)  Wlien  two 
districts  are  united  and  each  maintains  a  public  school  library,  the  boards  of 
library  tniHtees  shall  be  merged  Into  one.  Act  No.  270,  May  28,  1915. 

PeBBSylTanla:  Amending  sees.  106  and  107  of  the  School  Code,  relating  to 
changing  a  school  district  from  one  class  to  a  higher  class. 

When  territory  is  annexed  to  a  school  district,  such  district  may  have  census 
taken  of  such  territory  to  determine  if  combined  population  of  district  and 
annexed  territory  entitles  district  to  a  new  classification. 

Act  No.  SaS,  July  17,  1917. 

Pennsylraiiia:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

South  Carolina:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

South  Dakota:  Repealing  ch.  195,  Acts  of  1913,  providing  for  the  education 
of  Indian  children  on  land  opened  for  settlement.  Oh.  168,  Feb.  23,  1915. 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  69,  ch.  135,  Acts  of  1907,  providing  manner  of 
dividing  school  districts.  Ch.  171,  Mar.  2,  1915. 

South  Dakota:  An  act  relating  to  education  in  unorganized  counties,  attach- 
ing such  counties  to  organized  counties  for  school  purposes,  providing  for 
a  common-school  system  in  and  a  board  of  education  and  county  superintendent 
for  schools  in  unorganized  counties.  Ch.  222,  Mar.  2,  1917. 

South  Dakota:  Defining  independent  school  districts. 

Ch.  224,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

Texas:  Amending  sec.  50a,  ch.  100,  acts  of  1911,  so  as  to  authorize  boards  of 
county  school  trustees  to  create  county-line  districts  and  prescribing  the  manner 
whereby  such  districts  may  be  created.  Ch.  196,  Apr.  4,  1917. 

Utah:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards;  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Termont:  See  A  (a),  Adniiinistration  and  supervision,  general;  P  (a),  Hi^^her 
InsfitutionR,  general. 

Washington:  Relating  to  the  transfer  of  territory  from  one  school  district  to 
another;  amending  sec.  4433  of  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes 
and  Statutes. 

Provides  that  county  superintendents  may  without  petition  but  after  giving 
a  hearing,  transfer  a  school  district  of  the  third  class  having  no  high  school 
to  a  district  of  the  second  class  which  has  a  high  school  and  which  bounds 
said  third-class  district  on  three  sides.  Ch.  50,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

WeBt  Tlrginia:  See  H  (e),  Consolidation,  etc.,  of  districts. 

Wisoonsin:  Amending  sees.  412a,  430-8,  435a,  439cb,  490,  490a,  subsecs.  1  and 
2  of  sec.  490b,  sec.  469q,  subsecs.  1  and  3  of  sec.  496-1,  sec.  496-3,  sec  496-6, 
sec.  496-12,  and  sec  513  of  the  statutes,  eliminating  therefrom  certain  words. 
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phrases,  and  clauses  relating  specifically  to  the  township  system  of  school 
government  which  was  abolished  by  ch  888,  Acts  of  1911. 

Ch.  620,  Aug.  28,  1916. 

WiMonsin :  Amending  sec.  417  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  name  of  school 
districts. 

Permits  districts  organized  into  a  village  or  city  to  take  name  of  such 
municipality.  Ch.  417,  July  20.  1916. 

WiscoHftiii:  Amending  sec.  430f,  Wisconsin  statutes,  regulating  the  powers 

and  duties  of  school  district  electors. 

Duty  of  electors  In  district  having  a  one-room  school  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional room  and  teacher  when  attendance  for  20  days  Is  GO  or  more.  (Was 
65  In  amended  section.)  Ch.  157,  May  5.  1917. 

Wisconsin:  Adding  subsecs.  4  and  6  to  sec.  925-113a,  Wisconsin  Statutes, 

relating  to  school  government. 

Relates  to  change  of  school  district  of  city  of  fourth  class  to  ordinary  dis- 
trict system.    Provides  for  organization  after  such  change. 

Ch.  172.  May  4,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  Renumbering  and  rearranging  certain  sections  of  the  statutes, 
relating  to  public  instruction  and  to  cultural  and  memorial  institutions. 

Ch.  458.  June  19,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  Repealing  sees.  412,  412a,  413,  414,  415,  416.  418,  419,  419a  to 
419h,  Inclusive,  420,  and  422,  and  creating  sees.  412,  418,  416,  418.  419.  and 
420,  Wisconsin  statutes  regulating  the  formation  of  school  districts. 

Ch.  497  June  26.  1917. 

Wisconsin:  Renumbering  and  rearranging  numerous  sections  of  the  statutes, 
relating  to  the  common  schools.  Ch.  678,  July  5.  1917. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  A  (d).  County  boards. 
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(a)  General. 


B  (b).  State  School  Lands. 

Alabama:  Authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of  education  to  sell  school 
lands,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

Act  No.  196  p.  266,  Aug.  2,  1915. 

Arizona:  Creating  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  State  land  department 
and  creating  the  office  of  conunlssioner  of  State  lands. 

This  act  places  the  control  of  State  lands,  including  school  lands,  under  a 
department  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorn^  general, 
State  treasurer,  and  State  auditor.  Lands  under  the  control  of  State  institu- 
tions are  not  included.  Ch.  5.  June  26.  1915. 

California:  Providing  for  the  sale  of  unsold  public-school  lands  suitable  for 
cultivation.  Ch.  895,  May  19,  1915. 

Colorado:  Providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  rentals  and  royalties  from 
certain  State  lands. 

Rents  and  royalties  from  stone,  coal,  oil,  gas.  gold,  silver,  or  other  mineral 
on  State  lands  shall  be  paid  Into  the  proper  permanent  fund.  School-land 
products  to  go  to  school  fund.  Ch.  108,  Mar.  16,  1917. 
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Idaho:  Amending  sec.  1580,  Bevised  Codes  of  Idaho,  as  last  amended  by  ck 
14,  acts  of  1915,  extending  the  time  of  payment  on  existing  and  future  ood- 
tracts  for  the  purchase  of  State  lands.  Gh.  100,  Feb.  28,  1017. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  county  auditors  to  execute  qult-dalm  deeds  In  certaJa 
Instances  In  order  to  correct  and  perfect  the  titles  of  the  owners  of  lands  in 
school  sections.  Gh.  15»  Feb.  22,  1915. 

Iowa:  Making  provision  for  the  settlement  of  all  liabilities  of  the  State  grov- 
Ing  out  of  the  sale  of  lands  of  the  Des  Moines  River  Improvement  grant  m 
school  lands.  Oh.  278,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  the  survey  of  and  determination  of  title  to  lands  slta- 
ated  In  the  abandoned  beds  of  navigable  rivers,  and  lands  which  are  now  or 
which  have  been  Islands  In  navigable  rivers  and  making  the  same  school 
lands,  and  providing  for  the  sale  of  all  school  lands,  and  repealing  sees.  7GIS, 
7649,  7650,  7651,  7652,  7671,  7689,  7690,  and  7691,  General  Statutes  of  ISOB. 
and  chs.  274  and  295,  session  laws  of  1918.  Oh.  822,  Mar.  20,  1915. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  State  auditor  to  Issue  patents  to  school  lands  where 
purchaser  has  paid  the  statutory  price  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Ch.  824,  Mar.  2,  1915. 

Minnesota:  Amending  ch.  192,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  leasing  school,  nniver- 
slty.  Internal  Improvement,  and  swamp  lands. 

Enlarges  pur];)ose  for  which  such  lands  may  be  leased. 

Ch.  81,  Feb.  21,  1917. 

Minnesota:  Establishing  a  State  land  commission  to  investigate  State  daimt 
to  lands  under  congressional  acts  and  to  prepare  adjustment  of  said  daimsi 
subject  to  legislation.  Cai.  824,  Apr.  17,  1917. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  require  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  counties 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  30,829.16  acres  of  land  in  Han- 
cock Ck)unty  received  in  lieu  of  sixteenth  sections  to  employ  and  contract  wltb 
a  competent  person  or  persons  to  partition  the  said  land  so  as  to  set  apart  and 
allot  to  each  county  Interested  therein  the  land  of  each  in  severalty  by  proper 
description.  Ch.  140,  Apr.  8,  1916L 

Mississippi:  Authorizing  board  of  supervisors  to  buy,  hold,  and  dispose  of 
real  property  or  other  security  pledged  to  any  county  as  security  for  loans 
made  from  the  funds  arising  from  any  disposition  of  the  sixteenth  sections  of 
iiny  county.  Ch.  142,  Feb.  29,  1916. 

Missouri:  Validating  sales  of  school  lands  In  sections  numbered  16  or  lands 
selected  In  lieu  thereof.  S.  B.  5,  p.  327,  Mar.  28,  1917. 

Montana:  Authorizing  the  State  land  board  to  contract  and  agree  with  the 
United  States  for  the  waiver  of  the  State's  right  to  unsurveyed  school  sections 
in  forest  reserves  and  to  accept  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  and  validating  agree  ^ 
ments  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose.  Ch.  81,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

Nebraska:  To  amend  sec.  6855,  Revised  Statutes  for  1913,  relating  to  whom 
educational  lands  may  be  sold,  to  provide  that  any  county  board  may  pnrchase 
such  lands  for  agricultural  fair  purposes,  when  not  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses to  revert  back  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  to  repeal  said  original  sec^ 
tion.  Ch.  103,  Apr.  12,  1915w 

Nebraska:  Fixing  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  school  lands  belonging  to 
the  State  Included  in  the  survey  made  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Au- 
gust 9,  1894,  in  Grant  and  Hooker  Counties.  Ch.  230,  Apr.  9,  1915. 

Nebraska:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  educational  lands  and  funds  to 
exchange  any  educational  lands  within  the  limits  of  any  United  States  forest 
reserve  in  the  State  for  lands  of  equal  acreage  and  value  held  by  the  United 
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States  Government  in  such  reserves,  and  providing  for  leasing  such  lands  thus 
acquired.  Ch.  212,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

New  Hexlco :  Authorizing  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  to  exchange  with 
tlie  United  States  certain  school  lands  in  the  Fort  Bliss  target-range  reserva- 
tion. Oh.  35.  Mar.  9,  1917. 

North.  Carolina:  Vesting  in  the  State  board  of  education  lands  which  have 
been  sold  for  taxes  and  the  title  thereto  acquired  by  the  State. 

Ch.  209,  Mar.  6,  1917. 

North  Dakota:  Authorizing  board  of  university  and  school  lands  to  transfer 
school  or  institutional  lands  for  any  of  the  purposes  over  which  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  may  be  exercised.  Ch.  242,  Feb.  27,  1915, 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  284  and  288,  Compiled  Laws,  1913,  relating 
to  the  board  of  university  and  school  lands. 

Board  to  consist  of  governor,  secretary  of  state.  State  auditor,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

S.  B.  212,  p.  251,  Pop.  Bd.,  Mar.  1,  1917. 

North  Dakota:  See  also  C  (b).  Local  bonds  and  indebtedness. 

Ohio:  To  provide  for  the  better  administration  of  the  school  and  ministerial 
lands  held  in  trust  by  the  State,  to  codify  the  laws  relating  thereto,  to  safe- 
guard both  the  trust  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  holding  leasehold 
or  fee  simple  titles  in  or  to  said  lands,  and  to  make  more  certain  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  State  and  the  lessees  of  said  lands. 

H.  B.  No.  192,  p.  357,  Mar.  28, 1917. 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  7600,  Revised  Laws,  1910,  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution of  section  13  funds. 

Said  section  13  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  of  the  State.  Act  provides  for  the  division  of  proceeds 
of  said  lands  among  said  institutions.  Ch.  249,  Mar.  31,  1917. 

Oklahoma:  Regulating  the  leasing  of  school  and  other  public  lands  owned 
by  the  State  for  oil  and  gas  purposes.  Ch.  253,  Mar.  30,  1917. 

Oregon:  Providing  that  funds  derived  from  United  States  forest  reserves  in 
the  State  shall  be  distributed  to  the  counties  wherein  such  reserves  are  sit- 
uated and  one-fourth  thereof  devoted  to  the  public  schools. 

Ch.  269,  Feb.  19,  1917. 

South  Dakota:  Regulating  the  leasing  of  school  lands. 

Ch.  839,  Mar.  2,  1917. 

South  Dakota:  Regulating  the  sale  of  school  lands. 

Ch.  340,  Feb.  27.  1917. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Texas:  Providing  that  commissioners*  courts  may  sell  county  school  lands 
and  invest  the  proems  in  certain  bonds.  Ch.  136,  Mar.  30, 1915. 

Utah :  Amending  sec.  2336,  compiled  laws,  1907,  relating  to  the  sale  of  public 
lands  of  the  State. 

Prescribes  manner  of  such  sale  and  fixes  amount  that  may  be  sold  to  one 
person,  company,  or  corporation.  Ch.  102,  Mar.  15, 1917. 

Washington:  Amending  sec.  6681,  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Annotated 
Codes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  the  leasing  of  school  and  granted  land& 

Reduces  from  six  to  five  years  the  maximum  term  for  which  such  lands  may 
be  leased.  Ch.  147,  Mar.  18,  1915. 

Wyoming:  Exempting  State  and  school  lands  sold  under  contract,  together 
with  the  equity  and  possessory  right  of  the  purchases,  from  taxation,  until 
right  to  deed  becomes  absolute.  Ch.  52,  Feb.  23,  1915. 
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Wyoming:  An  act  requiring  the  payment  of  one-fonrtli  of  the  moneys  received 
by  the  State  from  the  leasing  of  the  lands  now  remaining  undistributed,  do- 
nated to  the  State  for  State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  reformatory  In- 
stitutions by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  10, 1800,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  htmid 
of  trustees  of  the  university,  for  the  maintenance  and  upbuilding  of  tliat  insd- 
tution,  and  directing  the  placing  of  the  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  anj 
such  lands  in  a  permanent  land  fund,  and  as  to  the  investment  of  the  aaxne  am! 
the  expenditure  of  the  ipcome  therefrom.  Directing  as  to  the  uae  of  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  of  such  funds,  subject  to  expenditure,  by  the  Board  <tf 
Charities  and  Reform,  for  the  maintenance  and  upbuilding  of  the  State  chari- 
table, and  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  Ch.  142,  Mar.  3,  1915. 


B  (o).  Permanent  State  Sehool  Funds:  Composition  and  IiiTestnaeat 

Ariaona:  Amending  sec.  Ill,  ch.  6,  acts  of  second  special  session,  19X5,  rtiai- 
Ing  to  the  Investment  of  State  funds. 

May  be  invested  in  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands.    Loan  must  not  exceed 
one>half  (was  one-third)  of  value  of  lands.  Ch.  12,  Mar.  3,  1917. 

Colorado :  Regulating  the  Investment  of  the  public-school  funds. 

School  funds,  permanent  or  income,  unless  otherwise  disposed  of  by  law, 
shall  be  invested  as  follows: 

(1)  In  interest-bearing  warrants  of  the  State. 

(2)  In  bonds  by  the  State. 

(8)  By  loans  on  unincumbered  cultivated  ftom  lands. 

(4)  In  bonds  of  school  districts. 

(5)  In  bonds  of  the  "several  counties,  dties,  town  or  city,  and  city  and 

and  counties  "  of  the  State. 

(Initiated  act.    Adopted  by  referendum  vote,  Nov.  7,  1916,) 

Conneotieut:  Relating  to  the  investment  of  the  school  fund. 

The  State  treasurer  is  directed  to  collect  prior  to  July  1, 1925,  all  loans  made 
outside  of  the  State ;  no  further  loans  shall  be  made  outside  of  the  State. 

Oh.  101,  Apr.  28,  1016L 

Minnesota:  Empowering  the  governor,  attorney  general,  and  State  auditor 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  persons,  copartnerships,  and  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  and  disposing  of  iron  ore  situate  under  the  waters  of  any 
public  lake  or  river  within  the  State,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  all  fondi 
arising  from  such  sale. 

Principal  of  funds  so  derived  shall  be  added  to  the  permanent  school  fond. 

Ch.  110,  Mar.  16,  1917. 

Itinnesota:  See  also  B  (b),  State  school  lands. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  amend  sec.  4703,  Mississippi  Code  of  1906,  relative  to 
the  investment  of  funds  derived  from  any  disposition  of  sixteenth  section  lands. 

Such  funds  shall  be  loaned  for  not  exceeding  five  years  at  not  less  tlian  6 
per  cent  interest  on  real  estate  of  at  least  twice  the  value  of  loan.  B^nds  may 
also  be  loaned  for  not  exceeding  20  years  to  trustees  of  agricultural  hi^ 
schools.  Ch.  229,  Apr.  8,  1916. 

Missouri:  Providing  for  the  acceptance  of  grants,  devices,  bequests,  dona- 
tions, and  assignments  to  the  State  and  the  collection  thereof,  and  providing 
that  the  same  may  be  appropriated  to  educational  purposes. 

S.  B.  578,  p.  409,  Mar.  20,  1915. 

Montana:  Authorizing  and  empowering  the  State  land  board  to  invest  the 
income  derived  from  common  school  funds  in  interest-bearing  warrants  upon 
the  general  fund  of  the  State.  Ch.  103,  Mar.  8,  1915. 
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Montana:  Authorizing  tbe  investment  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  State 
In  Federal  farm  loan  bonds.  Ch.  4,  Feb.  6,  1917. 

Montana:  ProTldlng  for  the  safe  Investment  of  the  State  permanent  common- 
school  fands  and  all  other  permanent  State  educational,  charitable,  and  penal 
institution  funds.  Oh.  124,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  6846,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  investment  of  the  permanent  educational  funds  in  bonds  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  organized  under  act  of  Congress  of  June 
28.  1916.  V  Oh.  113,  Apr.  25,  1917. 

Nevada:  Creating  a  State  board  of  investment  of  the  State  permanent-school 
fond.  Ch.  212,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  287,  compiled  laws  of  1913,  providing  for  the 
investment  of  State  school  funds.  Ch.  241,  Mar.  9, 1915. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  287,  Compiled  Laws,  1913,  relating  to  the 
investment  of  school  funds. 

Regulates  the  investment  of  such  funds  in  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands. 

S.  B.  98,  p.  194,  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  9,  1917. 

North  Dakota:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  relating  to  the 
investment  of  the  school  fund. 

Such  fund  to  be  invested  only  in  bonds  of  school  corporations,  counties,  town- 
ships, and  municipalities  within  the  State  in  drainage  bonds,  United  States 
bonds,  North  Dakota  bonds,  and  in  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands. 

H.  B.  165.  p.  119  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec  3914,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  as  last  amended  by  ch. 
260,  Acts  of  1918,  regulating  the  investment  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  tmi- 
versity  fund,  and  agricultural-college  fund.  Oh.  148,  Feb.  15, 1917. 

South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  1792,  Oode  of  1912,  so  as  to  authorise  the 
State  treasurer  to  invest  the  permanent  school  fund  in  bonds  of  counties,  school 
districts,  and  municipalitieB  witliin  the  State.  No.  198,  May  9, 1917. 

Termont:  To  restore  the  permanent-school  funds  of  1826. 

Provides  for  restoring  to  the  permanent  school  fund  by  the  year  1925  the 
sum  of  $284,900.42,  which  was  made  the  property  of  the  State  in  the  year  1845. 

No.  852  (J.  Res.),  Mar.  19, 1916. 

Termoiit:  Providing  that  fees  received  from  peddlers'  licenses  and  from 
licensing  circuses  and  menageries  shall  be  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  to  be  distributed  for  school  purposes  as  the  income  from  said 
fund  is  distributed.  '        Act  No.  88,  Mar.  15, 1915. 

Yermont:  Belating  to  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  deposits  in  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies. 

Such  deposits  to  be  paid  to  State  treasurer  to  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
school  fund.  '  Act  No.  152,  Apr.  2,  1915. 

Termoiit:  Empowering  the  trustees  of  the  permanent  school  fund  to  receive 
and  hold  funds  in  trust.  No.  68,  Apr.  7,  1917. 

Termont:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Tirginia:  Amending  ch.  252,  Acts  of  1906,  as  amended  by  ch.  82,  Acts  of 
1908,  and  ch.  859,  Acts  of  1914,  relating  to  the  literary  (permanent  school)  fund. 

Provides  for  loaning  such  fund  to  school  boards  at  3  per  cent  interest  for  sums 
less  than  $8,000  and  4  per  cent  for  sums  in  excess  of  that ;  State  board  of  edur 
cation  to  administer  loan,  which  is  to  be  secured  by  lien  on  property;  tax  to 
pay  interest  and  principal  required ;  school  property  of  district  must  be  insured. 

Oh.  187,  Mar.  16, 1916. 

WlsoOBSln:  Regulating  the  investment  of  the  common-school  fund,  the  nor* 
mal-school  fund,  the  university  fund,  and  the  agricultural-college  fund. 

Ch.  536,  .Tnne  28,  1917. 
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Wyomingr:  A  Joint  reBolntion  propoBing  to  amend  sec  6  of  art.  7  of  tte  ooii> 

stltution  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  relating  to  the  investment  of  tbe  fundi 
belonging  to  the  State  for  public-school  pnrpoaes. 

Proposes  to  permit  the  investment  of  such  fnnds  in  "  first  mortgages  on  fazm 
land  or  such  other  securities  as  may  be  authorized  by  law"  (in  addition  to 
bonds  of  school  districts,  counties,  the  State,  and  the  United  States). 

H.  J.  R.  No.  2.  p.  264,  Feb.  15,  1915. 


B  (d).  State  Taxation  for  School  Purposes. 

Colorado:  See  G  (b).  State  normal  schools;  P  (b),  Finance,  lands,  supports; 
P  (c).  State  universities;  Q  (b).  Agricultural  colleges;  Q  (d),  Mining  schooU 

Delaware:  Appropriating  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  ^250,000  annually 
from  money  raised  by  Income  tax.  Ch.  8,  Apr.  3,  1917. 

Illinois:  See  F  (c),  Teachers'  pensions. 

Indiana:  Amending  sec.  1  and  repealing  sec.  3,  ch.  181,  Acts  of  1913,  relating 
to  State  tax  for  general  fund,  benevolent-institution  fund.  State-debt  sinking 
fund,  and  State  educational-institution  fund. 

Reduces  from  7  cents  to  4  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  the  State  tax  fdr 
the  general  fund.  Repeals  section  8  providing  a  tax  of  li  cents  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  "State  debt  sinking  fund*'  and  transfers  moneys  in  said 
fund  to  general  fund,  except  $340,000  which  sliall  be  held  to  pay  the  Staters 
debt  to  Purdue  University  when  authority  to  pay  said  debt  is  obtained  froa 
the  United  States  Congress.  Ch.  98,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Indiana:  See  also  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

Michigan:  Providing  a  tax  to  meet  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  State  for 
the  several  State  hospitals*  the  Michigan  Home  and  Training  School,  and  tbe 
Bloise  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  patients  under  the  several  laws  retatii^ 
thereto.  Act  No.  20,  Mar.  25,  1915. 

Minnesota:  See  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions. 

Missouri:  Appropriating  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  one-tliird  U 
the  ordinary  revenue  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

H.  B.  2,  p.  89,  Feb.  12,  1915. 

New  Mexico:  Relating  to  revenues  for  the  public  schools. 

Provides  a  State  tax  of  one-half  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property, 
which  shall  be  added  to  the  current  school  fund;  S^te  superintendent  shall 
make  quarterly  apportionment  Of  current  school  fund  to  counties  on  basis  of 
number  of  children  of  school  age.  School  directors  of  rural  school  districtB 
and  boards  of  education  of  municipal  districts  shall  provide  necessary  sites. 
buildings,  furniture,  and  fuel  and  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  and 
interest  on  school  bonds  and  the  redemption  thereof,  and  for  other  necessary 
exi)enses.  Boards  of  directors  of  rural  districts  shall  annually  submit  esti- 
mates of  amounts  needed  to  county  superintendent;  municipal  boards  shall 
submit  such  estimates  to  county  commissioners;  such  commissioners  shall 
review  estimates  of  both  rural  and  municipal  districts  and  make  levies  ac- 
cordingly, but  aggrieved  district  may  appeal  from  decision  of  commissioners  to 
district  court,  whose  decision  shall  be  final;  county  superintendent  Shall  pass 
upon  rural  district  estimates  before  their  submission  to  commissioners,  and  in 
case  directors  submit  no  estimates  said  superintendent  shall  make  the  same. 
County  commissioners  shall  annually  levey  a  county  tax  which,  with  other 
revenues  provided  by  law,  shall  be  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  nine 
months  in  municipal  districts  and  niral  districts  having  graded  schools  of 
four  or  more  teachers  and  to  maintain  schools  for  seven,  eight,  or  nine  months 
in  other  rural  districts,  according  to  district  estimates  submitted.  The  amonnt 
expended  by  any  rural  district  where  no  such  graded  school  Is  maintained 
shall  not  for  all  purposes,  except  for  buildings,  exceed  in  any  year  fOO 
per  month  for  teacher  holding  third-grade  certificate,  nor  $75  for 
holding  second  grade,  nor  $90  for  teacher  holding  first  grade.    Such 
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school  tax  shall  not  exceed  18  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation 
of  the  county.  Oommlssloners  shall  annually  levy  a  tax  in  each  district  to  pay 
for  site,  building,  and  equipment,  and  interest  on  and  principal  of  bonds; 
such  taxes  for  municipal  districts  shall  be  turned  over  to  treasurers  thereof; 
county  treasurer  shall  be  custodian  of  rural  district  funds,  which  shall  be 
paid  out  on  warrants  of  two  members  of  board  of  directors  and  approval  of 
county  superintendent.       •  Gh.  79,  Mar.  10, 1915. 

North  Dakota:  Repealing  sec.  1417,  Compiled  Laws  of  19X8,  as  amended  by 
eh.  148,  Acts  of  1913,  and  amending  sec.  1415,  Compiled  Laws  of^  1918,  and 
sees.  1416,  1418,  and  1419,  Compiled  Laws  of  1918  as  amended  by  ch.  148, 
Acts  of  1918,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  State  educational  institutions,  and 
commonly  known  as  the  ''mill  tax.*' 

Repealed  section  provided  that  county  auditors  should  calculate  the  amount 
of  said  tax  levy  for  their  respective  counties.  Amendment  to  sec.  1415  adds 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Minot  to  list  of  Institutions  constituting  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State.  Section  1416,  as  amended,  provides  for  State 
educational  institutions  a  tax  to  produce  the  lump  sum  of  $347,880  (instead 
of  1^  mills  on  the  dollar).  Section  1418,  as  amended,  provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  said  lump  sum  in  fixed  sums  to  each  State  Institution.  Section  1419, 
as  amended,  appropriates  the  sums  so  distributed  and  sets  forth  that  the  intent 
of  the  act  Is  to  repeal  the  mill  tax  and  substitute  therefor  a  specific  standing 
appropriation.  Ch.  84,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Tennessee:  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
counties  and  municipalities  thereof. 

Provides  (among  other  taxes)  a  State  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  $100  of  prop- 
erty ;  35  cents  of  this  to  be  for  general  State  purposes  and  15  cents  for  school 
purposes.  Ch.  101,  May  11,  1915. 

Tennessee:  See  also  Q  (f).  Other  technical  and  professional  schools. 
Texas:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  providing  a  State 
school  tax  of  not  exceeding  35  cents  on  the  $100  of  laxubie  i-roperty. 

H.  J.  R.  No.  27,  p.  503.  Mar.  19,  1917. 
Utah :  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

Limits  State  tax  levy  for  common  school  to  3  mills  on  the  dollar ;  limits  State 
high  school  tax  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 

S.  J.  R.  No.  8,  p.  269,  Mar.  20,  1915 

Utah :  Amending  sec.  2598,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907,  relating  to  State  tax  levy 
for  district  school  purpose. 

Re<luces  such  levy  from-  3  mills  on  the  dollar  to  2A  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Ch.  111.  Mar.  22,  1915. 

•  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  29,  Acta  of  1911,  relating  to  State  tax  levy  for 
high-school  purposes. 

Reduces  maximum  levy  allowed  from  I  to  A  of  1  mill. 

•    Ch.  Ill,  Mar.  22.  1915. 

'  Yermont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Washington:  See  P  (b),  Finance,  lands,  support 
Wyoming:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 


B(e).  General  Apportionment  of  State  School  Funds;  Speeial  State  Ai4 

for  Elementary  Edneation* 

Alabama:  Making  an  annual  appropriation  for  any. county  that  may  be  levy- 
ing and  collecting  a  special  county  school  tax  during  any  scholastic  year  and 
providing  for  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  any  county  by  the  county 
board  of  education. 
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ProTtdes  fLOOO  for  sdiool  puiimwa  for  eaA  oomrty  lerying  1  nriO  oo  cfev 
dollar  and,  after  October  1«  1917,  $1,000  wUl  be  appropriated  to  ewA  ooima 
makiiig  a  l-inill  lery ;  f2.000  to  eadh  county  making  a  2-iiiiII  lery ;  S34XO  9 
each  county  mairfng  a  S-miU  levy.  Act  No.  612,  p.  729,  SepC  23,  1915. 

Alaifca:  See  A  (f),  AdndnirtntiTe  nnita— distrlcta.  etc 

CSallferala:  Amfndfag  aec.  443  of  tbe  PoUtkaU  Code,  retating  to  tl»e  Sia» 
fcbool  fiuuL 

Increafles,  from  $13  to  $15  per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  tlie  amoiiiit  wikkft 
State  coDtroller  shall  annaally  transfer  from  general  State  fond  to  schocrf  faad. 

Ch.  45a  May  22.  1915. 

Calif arala:  See  also  O  (d).  Continuation  schools. 

CoAmeetleiit:  Concerning  the  support  of  pnblic  sdiools. 

Divides  towns  having  property  valuation  of  $2,500,000  or  less  into  five  dasas. 
First  class,  not  more  than  $500,000;  second  class.  $500,000  to  $l,OaO.CU>: 
third  class,  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000;  fourth  class,  $1,500,000  to  $2.000iKM); 
fifth  class,  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000.  State  aid  to  such  towns:  first  c^ass,  dO  pff 
cent  of  teachers'  salaries;  second  class,  45  per  cent;  third  class.  SO  per  cent: 
fourth  class,  25  per  cent ;  fifth  class,  15  per  cent^  No  increae  In  salaries  shil 
exceed  10  per  cent  in  any  year  in  any  such  town.  Town  must  ea^pend  $25  per 
pupil  in  average  attendance.  Ch.  371,  May  16.  1917. 

CoEBeetiest:  Sea  also  L  (I),  Manual  and  Industrial  education. 

Delaware:  Proridlng  for  giving  meritorious  recognition  and  awards  to  all 
free  schools,  not  having  8|>eclal  powers  by  incorporation  or  oonsoUdatioii.  that 
attain  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency. 

State  board  of  education  to  make  list  of  requirements  of  *'  standard  adiooi.'' 
Commissioner  of  education,  president  of  county  school  commission,  and  oouaty 
superintendent  to  investigate  school  making  application  and  report  tttoesa 
Approved  *' standard  school**  to  receive  plate  or  other  insignia  and' annual 
State  aid  not  exceeding  $50.  County  superintendent  to  report  aniiiially  con- 
ceming  standard  schools.  Ch.  184,  Apr.  IS,  1917. 

Delaware:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Idahe:  Amending  sec.  07,  ch.  159,  Laws  of  1911,  as  amended  by  sec.  2.  <^  13. 
Laws  of  1912,  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the  State  and  county  acfaoni 
funds. 

New  basis  of  apportionment :  40  per  cent  on  basis  of  number  of  teacbers  em- 
ployed ;  40  per  cent  on  basis  of  school  census ;  17  per  cent  or  so  much  as  needed 
to  districts  levying  a  tax  of  10  mills  on  the  dollar  and  still  unable  to  malntalB 
the  required  term ;  3  per  cent  or  so  much  as  needed  to  rural  high-school  dlstrlcti 
and  consolidated  districts  doing  approved  high-school  work;  any  balance  <m 
basis  of  school  census.  Ch.  92,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

Idaho:  Amending  sec.  07,  ch.  159,  Acts  of  1911,  as  last  amended  by  ch.  SQL 
Acts  of  1915,  relating  U)  the  apportionment  of  State  and  county  school  funds. 

No  diKtrlct  shall  be  considered  as  having  fewer  than  15  census  pupils.  Amount 
which  may  be  apportioned  for  each  teacher  In  a  rural  high  school  or  consolidated 
school  doing  high-school  work  is  increased  fkx>m  $200  to  $S00. 

Ch.  57,  Mar.  20»  1917. 

Illiiiois:  Amending  an  act  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended,  relating  to 

the  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund. 

Provides  for  first  setting  aside  amounts  for  teachers'  pension  fund,  for  salaries 
of  county  superintendents,  and  for  paying  taxes  on  property  of  any  State  in- 
stitution situated  in  a  school  district  having  a  population  of  1,000  or  less.  After 
such  amounts  are  set  aside,  remainder  is  apportioned  to  counties  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  persons  under  the  age  of  21  years. 

S.  B.  489,  p.  719,  June  26,  1917. 

Iowa:  See  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Maine:  Increasing  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  the  annual  appropriation  for  aid- 
ing towns  "wherein  a  rate  of  taxation  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average 
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Ate  for  the  State  falls  to  produce  a  school  revenue  sufficient  to  secure  a  rea- 
oaable  standard  of  educational  efficiency."  Ch.  265,  Mar.  81,  1915. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  97,  ch.  15,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  relating  to 
pproprlatlon  for  the  schooling  of  children  In  unorganized  townships. 

Increases  such  appropriation  from  $28,000  to  $25,000.  ^ 

Ch.  73,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Maine:  Increasing  from  $25,000  to  $27,000  the  annual  appropriation  for 
ichooling  children  in  unorganized  townshipa  Ch.  65,  Mar.  22,  1917. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Minnesota:  Providing  State  aid  for  the  public  schools  and  for  the  method  of 
its  distribution. 

Following  State  funds  established:    (1)   "Endowment  fund"  consisting  of 
income  of  permanent  fund;  (2)  "Annual  fund"  consisting  of  appropriations  by 
iegrlslatiire ;   (8)   "Current  school  fund"  consisting  of  amount  received  from 
State  1-mlll  tax.    The  "endowment  fund"  shall  be  distributed  semiannually 
to  scbool  districts  whose  schools  have  been-  in  session  at  least  six  months  Id 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  who  have  attended  at  least  40 
days.    ** Annual  fund "  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  To  rural  school  in  session 
at  least  8  months,  $150  for  each  teacher  holding  a  first-class  certificate ;  to* 
rural  school  in  session  7  months,  $100  for  each  teacher  holding  a  second-class 
certificate ;  to  a  graded  school  in  session  9  months,  $600  and  $100  additional  for 
each  srade  teacher  in  excess  of  four,  including  principal ;  to  each  graded  school 
$250  additional  for  each  high-school  teacher,  but  aid  to  graded  school  on  this 
basis  shall  not  exceed  $1,800  and  no  district,  except  one  with  10  or  more  town- 
ships, shall  receive  aid  for  both  a  graded  and  a  high  school ;  to  a  high  school  in 
session  9  months,  $1,800;  to  high,  graded,  or  consolidated  school  maintaining 
Industrial  courses,  $1,000  for  agricultural  course  and  $600  for  each  course  in 
home  training,  manual  training  and  commerical  training,  but  aid  shall  not  ex- 
ceed salaries  paid  in  the  respective  departments ;  to  each  high  school  maintain- 
ing a  department  for  training  rural  teachers,  $1,200 ;  to  school  employing  more 
than  one  teacher  in  such  department,  not  exceeding  $2,000 ;  to  school  employing 
more  than  two  teachers  and  having  enrolled  not  fewer  than  50  pupils  in  such 
department,  not  exceeding  $2,800;  to  consolidated  school  of  class  A.  $500;  to 
consolidated  school  of  class  B,  $250;  to  consolidated  district  providing  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  amount  expended  for  such  transportation,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $2,000;  to  district  providing  buildings  for  consolidated  school,  as  much  as 
one-fourth  of  cost  thereof,  but  not  exceeding  $2,000;  to  school  maintaining  a 
library  and  paying  an  equal  amount  for  library  purposes,  $10  for  each  teacher 
but  not  exceeding  $25;  to  district  levying  in  excess  of  20  mills,  one-third  of 
amount  raised  by  such  excess  levy,  but  not  exceeding  $2,500  to  a  high  school, 
$1,800  to  a  graded  school,  or  $250  for  each  teacher  in  a  rural  school ;  to  rural 
district  associated  with  a  central  consolidated  school,  $50;  to  a  central  con- 
solidated school,  $200  for  each  associated  school.     Distribution  of  "current 
school  funds:"  .  State  auditor  shall  annually  set  aside  not  exceeding  $150,000 
for  following  purposes — (1)  to  aid  a  district  not  malntninlng  a  State  high  or 
graded  school  to  support  its  school  when  a  levy  of  15  mills  does  not  raise  $500 
1  for  each  school  in  session  7  months,  but  not  exceeding  $200  may  be  expended 
for  each  such  school ;  (2)  to  make  up  deficits  arising  in  disbursement  of  annual 
school  funds;  (3)  to  pay  the  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  industrial 
{departments  of  State  high,  graded,  or  consolidated  schools.     A  high-school 
pupil  of  a  district  providing  high-school  instruction  shall  not  be  entitled  to  free 
'  admission  to  high  school  of  another  district  except  by  permission  of  board  of 
such  other  distrlct„,or  under  rules  of  State  board  of  education ;  tuition  shall  not 
•exceed  $250  per  month;  tuition  shall  be  charged  only  in  industrial  departments 
J  In  State  high  and  graded  schools.     State  board  shall  make  rules  relating  to 
J  enrollment,  attendance,  tuition  fees,  payment  of  endowment  and  current  funds. 
Balance  of  current  fund  shall  be  distributed  on  same  basis  as  endowment  fund. 
In  case  a  State  board  of  education  is  not  provided  for  by  law,  the  authority 
J  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  high-school  board  and  the  State 
superintendent  Ch.  296,  Apr.  23,  1915. 

Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  207,  General  Laws  of  1911,  as  amended  by 
^ch.  279,  General  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  the  size  of  consolidated  school  dls-- 
'  tricts  and  granting  of  aid  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  provides  that  any  consolidated  district  containiiis  t«SB  tias: 
sections  of  land,  but  more  than  10  sections,  having  an  assessed  valuatlKi 
between  $200,000  and  $1,000,000  and  having  within  its  limits  an  Incorpon! 
village,  shall  be  entitled  to  State  aid  as  a  consolidated  school  of  Glass  "  C" 

Ch.  48,  Mar.  18.  ISll 


Minnesota:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;    Li  <i). 

and  industrial  education;  S  (b).  Public  school  libraries. 

Midsissippi:  To  amend  sec.  4578  of  the  Mississippi  Code  of  190tt,  sotsi 

change  the  time  for  the  distribution  of  the  common  school  fund. 

One-third  distributed  in  October  and  two-thirds  in  January  of  school  yar 

Oh.  191.  Apr.  a  im 

Missonri:  Amending  sec.  10846,  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  and  adding  e  a« 
section  to  be  known  as  sec.  1084a,  relating  to  State  aid  to  common  schools. 

Increasing  from  $100  to  $200  the  annual  State  aid  to  districts  unable  to  niz- 
tain  school  for  eight  months.  A  district  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  $96Ldi 
and  maintaining  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  15  may  arrange  vti 
another  district  for  tuition  of  pupils  and  may  send  such  pupils  to  other  fr 
tricts  and  pay  transportation  therefor ;  when  levying  maximum  tax  allowed  t^ 
law  and  still  unable  to  pay  such  expenses^  said  district  may  receive  State  li 
to  pay  the  same.     •  S.  B  261,  p.  383,  Mar.  24.  19U 

Missonri:  Amending  sec.  10846,  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  as  amended,  relctis 

to  the  length  of  school  term  required. 

State  aid  not  to  exceed  $200  per  school  to  approved  district  making  mn- 
mum  levy  and  still  unable  to  maintain  school  eight  months.  Allows  district  &i 
pay  holder  of  second  grade  certificate  $50  per  month,  or  holder  of  first  grtdt 
$60  per  month.  District  employing  two  or  more  teachers,  having  an  asseae 
valuation  of  $80,000  or  less,  and  maintaining  nn  average  attendance  of  40  9 
more  may  receive  $300.  H.  B.  182,  p.  504,  Apr.  9,  lfil7 

Missouri:  Repealing  sec.  8  and  adding  in  place  thereof  sees.  8  nnd  3a  of'ii 
act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  consolidated  schools  and  rural  hi^ 
schools,  and  to  provide  State  aid  for  such  schools,  with  an  emergency  da» 

Allows  State  aid  of  not  exceeding  $800  per  annum  for  approvcni  high  scfef«. 
State  aid  of  not  exceeding  $200  for  each  elementary  school  to  enable  distr^ 
to  maintain  such  schools  eight  months  when  maximum  tax  allowed  by  la^* 
levied.  H.  B.  666,  p.  495,  Apr.  9, 191' 

Nebraska:  Amending  sees.  6930  and  6931,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913.  relansc 
to  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

State  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  one-fourth  equally  among  the  ^ 
tricts  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and  three-fourths  to  counties .  accordliii  j 
the  pro  rata  enumerai:ion  of  pupils  in  each  county.  CJounty  superintem^r" 
shall  apportion  one-fourth  to  districts  equally  and  remaining  three-fooit^ 
together  with  county  funds,  to  districts  on  basis  of  average  attendance. 

Ch.  122,  Apr.  6.  191^ 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  6931,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  as  amended  bjd\ 
122,  Acts  of  1015,  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

County  superintendent  to  apportion  funds  to  districts  on  the  basis  ^ 
enumeration  last  reported.  (Amended  law  provided  for  apportionment  • 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance.)  Oh.  127,  Mar.  23, 1917 

Nebraska:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Nevada:  Amending  sees.  151  and  152,  ch.  133,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  & 

apportionment  of  State  and  county  school  funds. 

State  apportionment  to  districts :  $150  for  each  teacher,  $2.50  for  each  persis 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  Sum  of  $20,000  then  to  be  set  aside  as  a  "  Staff 
school  reserve  fund;"  balance  then  to  be  apportioned  on  basis- of  school  ceosa^ 
Said  reserve  fund  to  be  used  to  aid  weak  counties  and  districts.  Coast? 
apportliinnient  to  districts:  $225  for  each  teacher,  $3  for  each  person  betnw* 
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le  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  balance  on  basis  of  school  census.  County  coui- 
ilssioners  must  levy  a  county  tax  to  provide  funds  for  such  apportionment. 
UtMler  amended  law  40  per  cent  of  county  fund  was  apportioned  on  basis  of 
umber  of  teachers  and  remainder  on  basis  of  school  census. ) 

Ch.  135.  Mar.  20,  1917. 

NeTada:  See  also  D  (c),  Sanitation,  etc.,  of  schoolhouses. 
Ne^ir  Jersey:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers;  M  (c).  Evening  schools. 
Ne^ir  Mexleo:  See  A  (d).  State  taxation  for  school  purposes;  B  (d),  County 
K>ard8. 

New  Tork:  Amending  sec.  40,  ch.  62,  Laws  of  1900,  relating  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  assessments  of  special  franchises  of  water  companies  among  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Adds  water  companies  to  corporations  whose  assessed  valuation  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  school  districts  in  which  property  is  situated. 

Ch.  134,  Apr.  6,  1916. 
(See  also  ch.  823,  sec.  24.) 

New  Tork:  Amending  the  education  law  relative  to  the  apportionment  of 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  ,  ^ 

Raises  from  160  to  180  days  the  length  of  term  upon  which  apportionment  is 
based.  Ch.  74,  Mar.  20,  1917. 

Ndrth  Carolina:  Amending  certain  sections  of  the  Revisal  of  1905  and  cer- 
tain chapters  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1907,  1909,  1911,  and  1913,  all  being  parts 
of  tbc  public  school  law. 

.    Revisal  sec.  4086,  as  amended,  prohibits  Croatan  Indians  from  attending 
white  schools. 

Sec.  4115.  Amendment  permits  formation  of  a  special  tax  district  from  por- 
tions of  contiguous  counties. 

Sec.  4125.  In  all  actions  brought  In  court  against  a  county  board  of  educa- 
tion to  compel  the  admission  of  children  to  school,  said  board  shall  be  presume<l 
to  have  acted  correctly  and  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  complaining  party  to  show 
the  contrary. 

Sec.  4172.  After  a  school  district  has  had  a  library  for  10  years  it  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  second  library  in  accordance  with  the  provision  that  State 
shall  pay  $10  and  county  $10  to  a  district  raising  $10  for  a  school  library. 
Sec.  4167.  Minor  amendment  as  to  teachers*  institutes. 
Sec.  4148.  Requires  school  board  to  take  school  census  annually  (was  bl* 
ennlally).    Said  board  must  also  report  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age. 
Sec.  4158.  In  counties  where  county  treasurer  has  been  abolished  banks 
handling  school  funds  must  make  reports  formerly  required  of  treasurers. 

Sec.  2786.  Raises  from  $2  to  $3  the  per  diem  of  menibei*s  of  county  bcuird  of 
education. 

Ch.  173,  Laws  of  1913.  Authorizes  county  school  board  or  board  of  trustees 
of  any  town  of  2,000  or  more  Inhabitants  to  extend  the  age  limit  for  compulsory 
attendance  from  12  years  to  13  or  to  14  years.  Directs  the  appointment  by 
county  board  of  an  attendance  officer  for  each  township  and  fixes  duties  of  such 
officer;  omits  provision  that  such  officer  take  school  census.  Requires  coopera- 
tion of  principals  and  teachers  in  enforcement  of  attendance  law. 

Ch.  820,  Laws  of  1007.  Provides  that  not  more  than  four  high  schools  in  any 
one  county  may  receive  State  aid  under  this  act  Omits  provision  fixing  mini-: 
mum  salary  of  hi^h-school  teachers  at  $40  per  month.  Provides  State  aid  of 
between  $200  and  $000  annually  for  each  high  school  under  this  act,  amount  to 
be  determined  by  State  board  of  education,  but  local  district  and  county  must 
each  pay  at  least  as  much  as  State  pays. 

Ch.  140,  Laws  of  1013.  Authorizes  the  county  board  of  education  to  set  aside 
funds  to  pay  the  salary  of  an  assistant  county  superintendent  of  schools.  High 
school  receiving  State  aid  must  maintain  an  average  attendance  of  not  less 
than  20  (was  10)  for  required  term.  Any  amount  beyond  the  minimum  appor- 
tioned to  any  high  school  shall  be  conditional,  first,  upon  average  dally  attend- 
ance above  the  required  minimum ;  second,  upon  the  number  of  full-time  high- 
school  teachers  employed ;  tlilrd,  upon  character  of  work  of  school. 
Ch.  105,  Laws  of  1913.  Minor  amendment  as  to  farm-life  schools. 
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Ch.  835,  Laws  of  1907.  Permits  the  temmnee  of  State  certificate  to 
making  on  examination  an  average  of  75  per  cent  (was  00  per  cent).  Antto 
Izes  board  of  examiners  to  allow,  in  lieu  of  examination  for  State  certlfScits 
credits  for  academic  and  professional  work  done  in  approved  Institotioiis  mi 
for  successful  experiences.  Authorizes  board  of  examiners  to  renew  Stm 
certificates  and  on  second  renewal  to  convert  the  same  into  life  certiUcafis 
Authorizes  board  of  examiners  to  allow,  in  lieu  of  examination  for  hi^-scU 
certificate,  credits  for  work  done  in  approved  institutions  and  for  soceeata 
experience  and  to  renew  said  certificates  as  State  certificates  may  be  renevd. 

Ch.  33,  Laws  of  1913.  Maximum  amount  of  "State  equalizing  fund"  (k 
equalizing  school  term)  that  may  be  apportioned  shall  be  as' follows:  To  cbbsj 
having  total  school  fund  (State  and  county)  of  $10,000  or  less,  not  more  tka 
25  per  cent  thereof;  $10,000  to  $20,000,  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
$20,000  to  $30,000,  not  more  than  17^  per  cent;  $30,000  to  $5O,000.  not 
than  16  per  cent ;  over  $50,000,  not  more  than  15  per  cent 

Ch.  236,  Mar.  9.  I91i 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  1439,  1440,  1441,  1443,  1445.  1446.  and  UA 

Compiled  Laws,  1913,  relating  to  State  aid  for  rural  schools. 

Any  school  receiving  aid  under  this  act  shall  receive  pupils  from  any  part  4 
the  State.  State  graded  schools  divided  Into  three  classes;  State  rural  scbooh 
divided  into  three  classes.  (Under  amended  law,  each  kind  was  dlTided  i^ 
two  classes. )  Classification  based  on  length  of  term,  quality  of  teachers  tM 
principal,  building  and  equipment,  and  courses  offered.  Graded  schools:  Fli^ 
class  must  have  three  years  of  high  school  work ;  second  class,  t^vo  years ;  ^tM 
class,  one  year.  Annual  State  aid  to  graded  schools:  First  class,  $100;  sectti 
class,  $75 ;  third  class,  $50.  Annual  State  aid  to  rural  schools :  First  class,  ISO 
second  class,  $40;  third  class,  $30.  If  district  levies  between  15  and  25  mii^ 
State  aid  shall  be  doubled  for  each  class  of  school ;  if  over  25  mills.  State  ai 
shall  be  trebled.  Annual  aid  to  consolidated  schools:  First  class,  $400;  seeoai 
class,  $350;  third  class,  $300.  If  tax  levy  is  between  15  and  25  mills.  State  aM 
trebled.    Provision  for  promotion  of  one  class  of  school  to  a  higher  classL 

H.  B.  86,  p.  96  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

Ohio:  Amending  sees.  7595  and  7595-1  of  the  General  Ck>de,  relating  tot&i 
division  of  school  funds  and  salaries  paid  teachers  in  school  districts  reaif- 

ing  State  aid  as  weak  districts. 

District  receiving  State  aid  shall  devote  at  least  two-thirds  (was  tbnfr 
fourths)  of  maximum  levy  to  the  tuition  fund.  In  order  to  be  entitled  q 
minimum  salary  of  $45  a  month,  elementary  teacher  must  have  had  one  yer 
of  professional  training  (was  six  weeks  .of  such  training). 

H.  B.  No.  230,  p.  430,  May  27,  191^ 

Oklahoma:  See  H  (c),  School  year,  month,  day,  etc. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3971,  Lord*s  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  apportionnies 
of  county  school  f  und« 

Changes  time  of  first  apportionment  from  Octpber  to  November. 

Oh.  11,  Jan.  24,  1917. 

PeBBsylTania:  See  H  (g),  Child  labor. 

Rhode  Island:  Amending  sees.  7  and  8,  ch.  65,  of  the  General  Laws,  ptvn^ 
ing  State  aid  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  reference  and  apparatus  for  the  isi 
of  the  public  schools. 

Increases  from  $4,000  to  $4,500  the  annual  appropriation  for  su«^  parpo» 

Ch.  1348,  Mar,  23,  l9ia 

Rhode  Island:  See  also  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 

Sonth  Carolina:  Providing  an  equalizing  fund  to  guarantee  adequate  £Kifr 
ties  and  teaching  corps  in  needy  school  districts.  No.  43,  Feb.  27,  1917. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  L  (J),  Agriculture. 

South  Dakota:  Providing  aid  for  school  districts  in  w^hich  Indemnity  so' 
endowment  lands  are  situated.  Ch.  335,  Feb.  13»  1917. 

Tennessee:  Amending  sees.  2,  3,  5,  and  7,  ch.  264,  Acts  of  1909,  relating  ts 
the  State  general  education  fimd. 
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No  part  of  said  fund  to  be  used  for  building  purposes.  Fourteen  per  cent 
of  fund  to  be  used  in  increasing  length  of  school  terms;  no  county  to  share 
in  fund  unless  it  levies  at  least  40  cents  on  the.  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty and  a  tax  of  $2  on  each  poll ;  allowance  to  counties  having  school  term  of 
less  than  140  days.  Nine  per  cent  of  said  fund  to  be  used  for  high  schools. 
Entrance  requirements  for  normal  schools  are  prescribed. 

Ch.  130,  Apr.  7.  1917. 

Texas:  Appropriating  $1,000,000  annually  for  two  years  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  schools.  Ch.  80,  Mar.  15,  1917. 

Texas:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  1870X,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907,  as  amended  by  ch.  8, 
Acts  of  1909,  ch.  5,  Acts  of  1911,  and  ch.  11,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  State 
aid  for  public  schools  where  the  revenues  are  insufficient 

Any  district  of  a  county  In  which  the  county  school  levy  is  4  mills  and  the 
district  levy  is  10  mills  which  is  still  unable  to  maintain  school  for  28  weeks 
in  the  year  and  pay  each  approved  teacher  $525  per  annum  shall  be  entitled 
to  State  aid  to  enable  such  district  to  do  so.  (District  levy  formerly  required 
was  only  5  mills.)  Ch.  8,  Mar.  1  ,1915. 

Utah:  Providing  differential  aid  for  school  districts  where  the  revenue  from 
the  State,  county,  and  district  school  tax  is  insufficient.  ^ 

State  aid  of  amount  sufficient,  when  added  to  maximum  amounts  available 
from  State,  county,  and  district  sources,  to  enable  district  to  pay  each  ele- 
mentary teacher  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  $600  for  sdiool 
term  of  at  least  32  weeks,  but  not  exceeding  $20,000  annually  may  be  so  ex- 
pended by  the  State.  If  said  $20,000  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  sums  required, 
the  same  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata.  Ch.  77,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Utah:  See  also  B  (d).  State  taxation  for  school  purposes;  M  (b),  Khider- 
gartens. 

Termont:  Amending  sec.  175,  176,  and  177,  No.  64,  acts  of  1915,  relating  to 
the  consolidated  school  fund,  and  sec.  1,  No.  40,  acts  of  1912,  relating  to  voca- 
tional education. 

Adds  fees  for  licenses  to  peddlers,  auctioneers,  circuses,  and  menageries  to 
consolidated  school  fund.  Adds  following  purposes  and  amounts  for  which  such 
fund  shall  be  annually  apportioned:  For  rebates  to  towns  for  high-school 
tuition,  $65,000;  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  $10,000;  for  support  of 
State  normal  schools,  $25,000;  for  vocational' training,  $5,000;  for  agricul- 
tural education,  $5,000;  for  home  economics  and  trade  education,  $5,000;  for 
boys*  and  girls*  agricultural  and  industrial  expositions,  $1,500.  State  aid  for 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  agriculture  in  approved  high  schools 
is  provided.  No.  64,  Apr.  11,  1917. 

Termont:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Ifashlngtihi:  See  M  (b).  Kindergartens. 

West  Tlrginla:  See  C  (c).  Local  taxation. 

Wisconsin:  Repealing  sec.  560g-l  and  creating  a  new  section  to  be  numbered 

560-1  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  special  State  aid  to  rural  schools. 

Special  State  aid  to  teacher  in  school  district  not  composed  wholly  pr  in 
part  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city  after  first  year  of  employment.  Amount 
of  such  aid :  For  second  year,  $2  per  month ;  for  third  year,  $4  per  month ; 
for  fourth  and  succeeding  years,  $8  per  month  so  long  as  teacher  remains  in 
same  position.  If  any  such  district  employs  a  teacher  who  is  a  graduate  from 
a  rural  school  course  of  two  years  beyond  a  high  school  in  any  normal  school 
or  county  training  school  of  the  State  or  equivalent  thereof,  such  teacher  shall 
be  entitled  to  special  State  aid  of  $10 ;  for  each  year  that  teacher  shall  there- 
after be  retained,  special  State  aid  of  $15  per  month.  Teacher  receiving  aid 
under  the  latter  provision  shall  not  receive  aid  under  preceding  provision. 

Ch.  610,  Aug.  23,  1915. 

Wisconsin:  Providing  for  renumbering  certain  chapters  of  the  Wisconsin 
Statutes  and  revising  certain  sections  and  subsections  of  said  Statutes  and 
certain  aosion  laws,  all  relating  to  appropriations. 
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Appropriates  money  for  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  the 
schools  and  for  State  aid  to  consolidated  and  graded  schools,  Iklgh  sdiook 
special  training  courses  In  high  schools,  auxiliary  schools,  day  schools  for  tto 
deaf  and  blind,  and  defective  In  special  Industrial  schools,  normal  schools,  Ae 
university,  etc.,  and  provides  manner  of  distribution  of  funds  to  schools,  Iiab- 
tutlons,  etc.  Ch.  14,  Mar.  16,  1911 

WiBCOBBln:  Amending  sec.  406h,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  State  aMn: 
graded  schools. 

Allows  aid  to  more  than  one  graded  school  In  any  school  district  or  ssb 
district,  but  not  in  a  village.  Ch.  187,  May  9.  1917. 

Wldeonsin:  Amending  ^ec.  560g,  560h,  and  6601,  Wisconsin  Statute,  flxisf 
requirements  for  special  State  aid  to  first-class  rural  schools  and  maklDg  fs 
appropriation  therefor,  and  repealing  460n.  Ch.  317,  June  1,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsecs.  1,  2,  6,  and  7,  sec  660g~l,  Wisconsin  Statom 
relating  to  aid  to  teachers  In  rural  schools. 

Extends  such  aid  to  any  school  district  in  which  all  the  school  buildings  an 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village,  but  not  for  a  teacher  emplojed 
in  a  graded  school  of  t^vo  or  more  departments  or  in  a  high  school  in  seds 
district,   Aid  based  on  length  of  service  in  same  school. 

Ch.  344,  June  6,  1917. 

Wiseonsin:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards;  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  diatritfi 
etc.;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 
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See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

California:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Delaware:  Se^  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Maine:  See  N  (a),  High  schools;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Minnesota:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (e),  Conx^ 
datlon  of  districts,  etc.;  L  (i),  Manual  and  industrial  education. 

Mississippi :  An  act  to  amend  ch.  254,  laws  of  1912,  by  stating  the  amount  i 
joint  agricultural  high  school  shall  receive  in  case  it  shall  have  more  than  60 
boarding  pupils,  and  the  amount  such  school  shall  receive  in  case  it  shall  hitv 
more  than  80  boarding  pupils. 

Joint  high  school  maintained  by  two  counties  and  having  more  than  9 
boarding  pupils  shall  receive  State  aid  to  amount  of  $3,500;  more  than  SC- 
pupils,  $4,000.  Ch.  193,  Apr.  3.  191& 

Missonri:  See  G  (c),  County  and  local  normal  schools. 

Montana:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Nebraska:  See  C  (c).  Local  taxation;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

North  Carolina:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

North  Dakota:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  N  <a>,  Hlgl 
schools. 

Oregon:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

South  Carolina:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  Q  (f).  Other  tech- 
nical and  professional  schools. 

Texas:  See  A  (cl).  County  boards. 

Utah :  Amending  sees.  4,  5,  and  0,  ch.  29,  Acts  of  1011,  relating  to  the  reporti 
of  high-school  enrollment  and  to  the  apportionment  iand  dlsburseemnt  of  State 
high-school  fund. 
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AwmciKiinent  has  effect  of  providing  for  apportionments  in  January  and  June 
1  stead  of  only  one  apportionment  in  tbe  year,  namely,  in  June. 

Ch.  110.  Mar.  22»  1915. 

Utali :   See  also  B  (d),  State  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Vermont:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  N  (a),  High 
cliools. 

WaBltlngton:  Relating  to  the  attendance  of  high-school  pupils  from  nonhigh- 
icliool  districts  and  providing  for  the  reimbursement  of  certain  school  districts 
'or  tlie  cost  of  educating  high-school  pupils  from  other  school  districts; 
creating  two  classes  of  school  districts  for  such  purpose;  providing  for  a  fund 
md  place  of  taxation  for  such  reimbursement ;  fixing  requirements  for  admls* 
Aon  to  certain  high  schools  and  giving  the  district  board  of  directors  power  to 
arrange,  and  pay  for  transportation  of  pupils  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 

CJh.  21,  Feb.  26.  1917. 
West  Tirglnla:  See  6  (c).  County  and  local  normal  schools;  N  (a),  High 
schools. 

Wiseonsln:  See  G  (c), County  and  local  normal  schools;  N  (a),  High  schools: 
Q(a).  Industrial  educatiQU.  general;  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 
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(a)  General.  ' 

Florida:  See  A  (d),  County  boards. 

Idalio:  Prohibiting  the  conversion  of  funds  belonging  to  common-school  dis- 
tricts, and  providing  a  penalty. 

Such  funds  must  on  receipt  be  immediately  deposited  with  the  county 
treasurer.  Ch.  125,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  189  of  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  June 
20,  1913. 

The  provision  that  "incidental  expenses"  shall  not  include  any  sum  ex* 
pended  for  the  "  improvement,  repair,  or  benefit  of  the  school  buildings "  is 
extended  to  all  districts.  In  the  older  act  it  applied  only  to  those  having  a 
population  of  less  than  100,000.  H.  B.  204,  p.  644,  May  27,  1915. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the.  security  of  county,  township,  city,  or  school  funds 
and  repealing  ch.  03,  session  laws  of  1911. 

Custodians  of  such  funds  shall  not  require  bonds  of  banks  or  trust  companies 
when  such  companies  participate  in  the  bank  depositor's  guarantee  fund  of  the 
State  or  when  the  entire  deposits  of  such  companies  are  guaranteed  by  a  bond 
of  Indemnity  Issued  by  any  surety  company  authorized  by  the  State  Insurance 
commissioner.  Cli.  90,  Feb.  20,  1015. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  15,  ch.  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  relat- 
i     Ing  to  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  school  funds. 

Act  provides  that  unexpended  balances  shall  be  credited  to  school  resources 
for  the  year  following.    Amendment  of  1015  strikes  out  clause  directing  that 
provision  regarding  unexpended  balances  sliall  not  apply  to  cities. 
^  '  Ch.  291,  Apr.  1,  1915. 

Michigan:  See  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  185  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  thor- 
j:  ough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  and  to  provide  for  the  main- 
[  teaance,  support  and  management  thereof,"  approved  Oct.  19,  1903,  relating 
to  the  custodian  of  school  district  funda 
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Amendment  provides  that  compensation  of  custodian  shall  be  fixed  hj  dk 
board  of  education  (formerly,  common  council  or  like  clvH  autliority).  Ssi 
compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  th^  school  funds  of  the  district  Cnstodia 
may  be  required  by  board  to  report  at  any  time  and  to  deposit  funds  in  a  but 
designated  by  board.  Ch.  802.  Apr.  14,  IflK 

New  Jersey:  Requiring  the  filing- of  financial  statements  ot  cities  and  cthr 
municipalities,  counties  and  school  districts. 

Requires  such  statements  to  be  filed  with  the  State  commissioner  ot  municipL 
accounts  provided  for  in  ch.  154.  Acts  of  1917.  Ch.  155,  Mar.  27,  191T 

New  Mexleo:  Providing  for  auditing  the  books  of  accounts  of  mnnlcipal  eer 
porations  and  school  districts  any  part  of  which  lies  within  a  municipal  cor- 
poration. Ch.  90,  Mar.  18,  1915 

Ohio:  Amending  sees.  7604,  7605,  and  7609  of  the  General  Code,  rein  tin?  t: 
the  deposit  of  school  funds  In  depositories. 

Requires  school  boards  to  provide  for  the  deposit  of  school  funds  in  baula 

S.  B.  No.  163,  p.  328,  May  25, 1915. 

Oregon:  To  secure  to  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State  baring  loofi 
than  20,000  children  of  school  age  interest  on  school  funds,  and  to  provide  for  i 
depositories  for  school  funds,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  scliool  board  aiad 
school  clerk  In  relation  thereto,  describing  ttie  security  to  be  given  and  pr^ 
vldlng  for  the  approval  thereof,  and  providing  penalties  for  tbe  violatloo  ef 
this  act.  Ch.  236,  Feb.  24,  1915. 

South  Dakota:  Requiring  school  boards  to  publish  annually  in  nearest  nenf 
paper  a  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  of  financial  condition  0l 
district  Ch.  173,  Mar.  1,  1915l 

Texas:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  article  7  of  the  constitution  of  the  Sti» 
of  Texas,  by  adding  thereto  section  3b,  authorizing  the  legislature  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  creation  of  a  students'  loan  fund  in  each  county  In  connectias 
with  the  public  schools  thereof.  H.  J.  R.  No.  9,  p.  286,  Mar.  30,  IfiUL 

Texas:  Penalty  for  misapplication  of  school  funds. 

Ch.  135,  Mar.  29,  1917. 

Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Washington:  Relating  to  the  raising  and  expenditure  of  revenues  by  com- 
ties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  port  districts,  school  districts  and  metropolltt:^ 
park  districts,  requiring  the  adoption  of  a  budget  by  each  of  the  same,  limit- 
ing the  manner  of  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues,  prescribing  the  manner  of 
paying  claims  filed  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  providing  penalties  for 
the  violation  thereof,  and  repealing  sec.  5,  ch.  151,  Acts  of  1913,  and  sees.  9308 
to  9211  inclusive,  together  with  conflicting  parts  of  sees.  4612  ,4521,  4537,  9215 
of  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes. 

Ch.  49,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

Washington:  Requiring  that  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of  claims  againa 
diking,  ditch,  drainage,  and  irrigation  districts  and  school  districts  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  shall  be  issued  by  the  county  auditor  of  the  oonDtj 
wherein  such  district  is  located,  upon  vouchers  properly  ai^roved  by  the 
respective  commissioners,  trustees,  or  directors  of  such  districts. 

Ch.  74,  Mar.  15.  1915. 

West  Ylrginia:  Authorizing  the  county  courts,  or  tribunals  created  in  lien 
thereof,  to  provide  depositories  for  public  money ;  requiring  the  treasurers  of 
county,  district  and  other  funds,  and  collectors  of  State,  county  and  dis- 
trict funds  to  deposit  the  same  therein,  and  making  general  provision  in 
respect  thereto.  Ch.  84,  Mar.  4,  1915. 
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C  (1i).  Local  (CoitBty,  Distrlet,  Mnnieipal)  Bonds  and  IndobtodmeBs. 

Arizona:  Amending  paragraphs  2864  and  2865  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1913. 

Relates  to  the  levy  of  special  tax  or  Issuance  of  bonds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  highways,  etc.,  adjacibit  to  school  property  in  sdiool  districts  or 
high-school  districts  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns.  Only  property  tax- 
payers may  vote  at  election.  School  board  is  now  required  to  give  each 
property  taxpayer  10  days*  written  notice  of  election  to  determine  special 
levy    or  issimnce  of  bonds.  Ch.  27,  Mar.  9,  19!l5. 

Arizona:  Providing  the  procedure  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  bonds  by 
boards  of  trustees  of  school  districts;  Ch.  53,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Arkansas:  Permitting  any  school  district  in  the  State  to  borrow  money  for 
building  purposes  and  to  mortgage  the  property  of  the  district  to  secure  the 
«ame.  .  Act  100,  Mar.  1,  1917. 

Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  school  district  bonds  as  evidence  of 
«chool  district  indebtedness.  Act  180,  Mar.  6, 1917. 

California:  Legalizing  the  sale  of  school  bonds  heretofore  sold  or  hereafter 
sold  in  any  district. 

Act  does  not  operate  to  legalize  where  bonds  are  sold  below  par,  or  where 
two- third  vote  of  qualified  electors  was  not  secured,  or  where  bonds  were  sold 
to  run  longer  than  40  years.  Ch.  80,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

Colorado:  Amending  sec.  11  of  ch.  137,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  limita- 
tion of  tax  levies. 

The  provision  limiting  tax  levy  of  any  year  to  that  of  previous  year  plus  5 
per  cent  is  made  not  to  apply  to  school  district  levies  for  paying  bonds  and 
Interest  thereon;  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  indebtedness  of  a  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  computed  upon  70  per  cent  of  property  valuation  instead  of  full 
valuation.  .  Ch.  140,  Apr.  10,  1915. 

Colorado:  Requiring  the  registry  of  school  district  bonds  by  county  clerk. 

Ch.  144.  Apr.  12,  1915. 
Colorado:  See  also  B  (c),  Permanent  State  school  funds. 
Delaware:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
Florida:  Amending  ch.  5390,  Laws  of  Florida  for  1905,  authorizing  county 
boards  of  public  instruction  to  borrow  money  to  pay  outstanding  warrants. 

Amendment  provides  that  board  shall  not  borrow .  exceeding  80  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Ch.  6828  (No.  22)  June  3,  1915. 

Florida:  Amending  sees.  11  and  15,  ch.  6542,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  tho 
Issuance  of  bonds  by  special  tax  school  districts. 

Provides  manner  of  expenditure  of  proceeds  of  bonds  and  for  care  and 
custody  of  such  proceeds  and  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Ch.  6967  (No.  161),  June  3    1915. 

Georgia:  See  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Idaho:  Amending  sec.  130,  ch.  159,  Laws  of  1911,  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
school  district  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Such  bonds  may  be  issued  for  paying  interest  as  well  as  principal. 

Ch.  108,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Idaho:  Amending  sees.  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  and  83,  ch.  159,  Acts  of  1911, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  school  districts. 

Bonds  payable  in  20  years.  Amount  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  assessed 
valuation  (old  law,  4  per  cent).    Manner  of  holding  election,  etc.,  prescribed. 

Ch.  58,  Mar.  20,  1917. 
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llliB«to:  Girlng  tlie  txKird  of  education  of  any  school  district  tiariii*^  a  ,<^ 

nlatioD  of  less  tlian  100.000.  and  exist! og  by  virtue  of  any  special  charter  £4 
governed  by  any  or  ail  such  special  charters,  the  power  to  txMTOiir  mooej  !m 
certain  purposes  and  issue  negotiable  coupon  lionds  therefor,  and  pro-ndJf 
that  the  proposition  or  question  to  borrow  money  and  issue  saeti  t>oiKis  £hal  li 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  such  school  district.' 

H.  B.  45,  p.  640.  June  29,  19V. 

mimolfl:  Authorizing  school  directors,  when  there  Is  no  money  In  tbe  ba:*^ 
of  the  district  treasurer,  to  issue  warrants  in  anticipation  of  taires  to  be  <^  | 
lected  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  such  taxes,  and  to  pay  5  per  cent  int^f** 
on  the  same.  H.  B.  4,  p.  659,  Majt  19, 191S. 

IlllBdis:  Authorizing  any  school  district  to  issue  warrants  in  a  nticipatHK-  .' 
taxes,  amount  of  warrants  not  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  such  taxes  and  to  bcv 
not  exceeding  5  per  cent  interest  H.  B.  656,  p.  158,  June  2S.  1917. 

iBdImHft:  Permitting  any  incorporated  town  of  less  than  2,000  popnlatioc  tt 
assume  the  ind^tedness  of  its  school  town.  Gh.  17,  Feb.  23,  1917. 

Imdiana:  Authorizing  school  boards  in  cities  and  towns  to  make  temporaij 
loans  in  anticipation  of  taxes  to  be  collected.  Gh.  76,  Mar.  6L  1917. 

iHdiaBm:  Authorizing  cities  incorporated  under  general  laws  and  iocorpiK 
rated  towns  to  issue  bonds  for  tlie  purpose  of  funding  or  refunding  school 
Indebtedness.  Ch.  166,  Acta  of  1917. 

Imdiana:  Authorizing  school  townships  and  the  corresponding  civil  townsbir* 
to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds  to  purchase  school  grounds  and  erect  school- 
houses  in  emergencies.  Gh.  174,  Acts  of  1917. 

iBdlana:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  O  (a),  IndiB- 
trial  education,  generaL 

KABSas:  Authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  hav- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  16,000  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  outstanding:  \rarnints. 

Gh.  810,  Mar:  24,  191a 

KaBsas:  Providing  for  voting  bonds  in  school  districts  having  cities  of  tbe 
second  class.  Gh.  806,  Mar.  6,  1915L 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  9081,  General  Statutes  of  1915,  limiting  tbe  amocsc 
of  school  bonds  that  may  be  issued  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Maximum  amount  raised  from  1  per  cent  to  2J  per  cent  of  property  valus- 
tlon.    This  act  not  to  apply  to  city  having  property  valuation  of  $G5'oO0.<»a 

Gh.  268,  Mar.  8,  1917. 

Kansas:  Limiting  bonded  indebtedness  of  boards  of  education  of  cities  of  tbe 
second  class. 

Total  bonded  Indebtedness  not  to  exceed  2J  per  cent  of  propertv  valuatioo. 

Gh.  272.  Mar.  a  1917. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  tbe  voting  of  bonds  to  build  school  buildings  in  dis- 
tricts having  a  property  valuation  between  $1,500,000  and  $1,700,000. 

Gh.  278,  Feb.  27,  1917. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  funding  floating  indebtedness  by  township  tiui^m 
and  boards  of  education.  Gh.  330,  Mar.  13,  1917. 

Kansas:  See  also  D  (a).  Buildings  and  sites,  general;  N  (a).  High  schools 

Kentucky:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 

Michigan:  Relating  to  tbe  Issuance  of  bonds  for  school  districts  having  a 
population  of  more  than  15,000  and  less  than  100,000. 

Provides  that  such  districts  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  and  issue 
bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  valuatloo 
of  the  district,  subject,  however,  to  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  sub- 
mission to  tlie  qualified  electors  of  any  or  all  questions  relative  to  borrowing 
money  and  issuing  bonds.  Act  No.  15.  May  7,  191.1 
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Mteliiiffait:  See  also  S(a),  Libraries,  general. 

Kiimesota:  Authorizing  cities  of  over  60,000  inhabitants  to  issue  and  sell 
l>ond.B    for    construction,  erecting  and  equipping  new  public  school  buildingi 
and.  acquiring  grounds  and  sites  therefor.  Ch.  266,  Apr.  2S,  1915. 

Kiiiiieflpota:  Authorlaing  cities  of  over- 50,000  inhabitants  to  issue  and  sell 
bonds  for  public  school  purposes.  Ch.  378,  Apr.  50,  1917. 

Minnesota:  Amending  sees.  4  and  5,  ch.  238.  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  the 
formation  of  consolidated  school  districts. 

"Wiien   districts  are  consolidated,  liability  for  existing  bonded  indebtedness 
remains  on  the  original  districts.  Ch.  410,  Apr.  20,  1917. 

•  Kinnesota:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation' of  districts,  etc.;  M  (d).  Vacation 
scliools,  playgrounds,  etc. 

MiBSiSBlppi:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
Missonrl:  Amending  sees.  10992  and  1:1.019,  art.  12.  ch.  106.  Revised  Statutes 
of  1909,  relating  to  the  issuance  of  school  district  bonds. 

Adds  **  additions  to  buildings,  remodeling,  and  reconstructing  buildings "  to 
purposes  for  which  bonds  may  be  isstied.  H.  B.  146,  p.  390,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Mlssonri:  Amending  sec.  10857,  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  providing  that  tuition 
fees  may  be  used  to  liqudclate  indebtedness  aocruing^  ia  the  bailding^  fund. 

H.  B.  42,  p.  507,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sees.  865  and  366,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  making  the 
<K>unty  treasurer  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  county  and  of  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof  for  the  payment  of  bonded  indebtedness.  Ch.  7,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  455,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  State  auditor  to  register  school  district  bonds.  Ch.  8,  Apr.  25, 1917. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  448,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  the  issuance 
of  school  bonds. 

Reduces  from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths  the  majority  necessary  for  qualified 
electors  to  vote  bonds.  Ch.  9,  Apr.  11,  1917. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  6832.  Revised  Statutes.  1913,  relating  to  county 
high-school  bonds. 

Manner  of  issuance  prescribed.  Ch.  126,  Mar.  28,  1917. 

Nebraska:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  C  (c),  Local 
taxation;  N  (a),  high  schools. 

Nevada:  Amending  sec.  197,  ch.  133,  Acts  of  1911,  and  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  to  be  known  as  sec.  197a,  relating  to  school  district  bonds. 

Provides  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  before  their  maturity  when  there  are 
funds  sufficient  to  redeem  and  to  p^y  interest  Ch.  40,  Feb.  26,  1913. 

Nevada:  See  also  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  N  (a),  High  schools. 

New  Jersey:  Supplementing  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance, 
support  and  management  thereof,'*  approved  Oct  19,  1903,  relating  to  school 
bonds. 

Transfers  from  board  of  education  to  sinking  fund  commission  the  control 
of  school  sinking  funds  in  any  district  situated  wholly  In  a  municipality  in 
which  there  is  such  a  commission.  Chu  349,  Apr.  19,  1915. 

New  Jersey:  Validating  and  confirming  the  proceedings  and  proposed  issue 
of  bonds  of  any  school  district. 

When  bonds  have  been  legally  voted  for  a  period  longer  than  30  years  their 
Issue  is  validated,  but  full  period  shall  not  exceed  35  years. 

Gh.  48,  Mar.  15,  1915. 
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New  Jersey:  ^pplementing  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  est^ibllsb  a. 
an(}  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,*'  etc.,  approved  Oct.  19»  lfl03,  reSta^ 
ing  to  the  financing  of  school  improvementa. 

Authorizes  municipalities  and  school  districts  to  issue 'notes  or  temporary 
loan  bonds  to  run  not  exceeding  one  year  in  anticipation  of  receipt  of  proceedi 
of  permanent  bonds  duly  authorized.  Ch.  112,  Mar.  1/3,  1916l 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  76  of  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorousli  and  efl- 
cient  system  of  public  schools,"  etc.,  approved  Oct  19,  1903. 

Provides  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds  in  citie&  Increases  from  5  ps 
cent  to  6  per  cent  the  interest  which  such  bonds  may  bear.  Bonds  maj  rm 
different  periods  for  different  kinds  of  buildings,  purposes,  etc. 

Gh.  110,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  97  of  ''An  act  to  establish  a  tborougb  find  cO- 
cient  system  of  public  schools,"  etc.,  approved  Oct.  19,  1908. 

Provides  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  Ia  school  districts  May  l>ear  not  exceed- 
ing 6  per  cent  interest.  Bonds  to  run  different  periods  for  different  kinds  of 
buildings,  purposes,  etc.  Gh.  Ill,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

New  Mexleo:  See  A  (cl),  Gonnty  boards;  B  (d).  State  taxation  for  scbool 
purposes. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  relative  to  proceedings  for  tlie  i^sD- 
ance  and  sale  of  school  district  bonda 

Provides  for  proceedings  before  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  validating  the  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting  authorizing^  a  tax  to 
pay  bond&  Gh.  413,  May  8,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  Authorizing  counties,  townships,  and  certain  school  dlstrlcti 
to  issue  bonds  to  build  schoolhouses. 

Act  applies  to  counties  and  townships  and  to  school  districts  embracing 
an  incorporated  town  or  city  and  maintaining  a  public  high  school.  Bonds  for 
providing  schoolhouses  and  equipment.  Voted  by  majority  of  those  voting 
at  election  held  in  county,  township  or  district  as  case  may  be.  Interest  shall 
not  exceed  6  per  cent.  Tax  to  pay  interest  and  create  a  sinking  fund  shall  not 
exceed  30  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  property  valuation  and  90  cents  on 
each  poll.  Term  of  bonds  shall  not  exceed  20  years.  Amount  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000  for  a  county,  nor  $25,000  for  a  township  or  school  district.  Boods 
shall  not  be  sold  below  par.  Gh.  55,  Feb.  26,  1915. 

North  Carolina:  Authorizing  the  board  of  aldermen  or  other  governing  body 
of  towns  and  cities  to  issue,  upon  approval  by  vote  of  the  people,  bonds  fur 
purchasing  sites,  erecting  buildings,  etc.,  for  school  purposes. 

Term  of  bonds  not  to  exceed  30  years ;  bonds  shall  be  serial,  the  proportionate 
part  being  paid  annually.  Interest  shall  not  exceed  6  per  cent  Bonds  shall 
not  be  sold  below  par.  Tax  authorized  to  pay  bonds  as  they  become  due  and 
to  pay  interest.    Majority  vote  of  people  necessary. 

Gh.  81,  Mar.  4,  1915. 

North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  55,  Acts  of  1915.  relating  to  bond  issues  for 
schoolhouses. 

Provides  for  elections  for  additional  bond  issues. 

Gh.  142.  Mar.  5,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  public  bonds  without  notice. 

Gh.  147,  Mar.  5,  1917. 

North  Dakota:  Authorizing  counties  in  which  county  agricultural  and  train- 
ing schools  have  been  established  to  issue  negotiable  county  bonds  to  pay  the 
outstanding  warrants  of  such  institutions  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  maintaining  such  schools,  in  anticipation  of  funds  to  be  derived  from  State 
and  county  levies ;  also,  providing  for  the  disposition  of  such  bonds  and  for 
the  levying  of  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  also  the  principal 
of  such  bonds  when  due.  Gh.  126,  Mar.  2,  1915. 
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North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1270,  Compiled  Laws  of  1918,  inrovlding  for 
3vying  taxaa  in  special  school  districts  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds 
nd  outstanding  warrants  and  for  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the 
ame.  Ch.  131,  Feb.  20, 1918. 

North  Dakota:  Authorizing  and  directing  the  board  of  university  and  school 
Emds  and  the  State  treasurer  to  allow  counties,  cities,  towns,  Yillages,  and 
ichool  districts  that  have  sold  their  bonds  at  par  to  the  State  to  redeem  at  par 
^th  accrued  interest  one  or  more  of  sa)d  bonds  when  sufficient  funds  have 
iccumulated  in  their  sinking  fund.  Gh.  270,  F^.  18,  1915. 

North  Dakota:  See  also  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Ohio:  Providing  means  for  municipal  corporations,  boards  of  education  of 
ichool  districts,  and  the  commissioners  of  a  county  to.  secure  funds  to  meet  the 
;iayment  of  current  expenses  and  sinking  fund  indebtedness  when  tax  collections 
aggregating  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  general  tax  duplicate  of  any  taxing 
listrict  of  any  fiscal  year  have  been  enjoined  or  the  collection  of  which  is  in 
Litigation.  S.  B.  No.  47,  p.  11,  Mar.  1,  1915. 

Ohio :  Amending  sees.  2294,  2296,  8924,  4228»  4229,  '4232,  4676,  6255,  7626,  and 
7627  of  the  General  Code,  and  supplementing  sees.  8914  and  5680  of  the  General 
Ck>de,  relating  to  the  legal  publication  of  notices  and  the  sale  of  public  bonda 

H.  B.  No.  458,  p.  492,  June  8,  1915. 
Ohio :  Providing  for  the  reissue  of  lost  or  destroyed  bonds  and  certificates  of 
indebtedness.  H.  B.  No.  219,  p.  808,  May  18,  1915. 

Ohio:  Authorizing  municipal  corporations  and  school  districts  to  adjust  their 
fiscal  operations  to  the  limitation  on  tax  levies  by  funding  existing  deficiencies^ 

S.  B.  No.  282,  p.  575.  Mar.  80,  1917. 
Ohio:  See  also  S  (a),  Librariee^  geaeral. 
Oklahoma:  See  H  (e).  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 
Oregon :  Providing  for  loaning  the  sinking  funds  of  school  distrlcta 

Gh.  180,  Feb.  28,  1915. 
OrefTon:  Requiring  the  payment  of  unpaid  school  warrants  in  the  order  of 
their  endorsement  with  the  words  *'  Not  paid  for  want  of  funds.** 

Ch.  229,  Feb.  17,  1917. 
Oregon:  See  also  A  (e).  School  meetings^  elections,  etc. 
Pennsylvania:  Amending  sec.  506  of  the  School  Code  of  1911,  relating  to 
school  bonds  and  indebtednesa 

Omits  provision  that  indebtedness  shall  be  incurred  and  bonds  issued  therefor 
only  at  the  time  of  assessing  and  levying  the  annual  school  taxes. 

Act  No.  877,  June  4,  1915. 

Pennsylvania:  Requiring  all  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  townships,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  other  municipalities  and  incorporated  districts  to  sell  any  bonds  or 
other  securities  Issued  by  them  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder,  after  due 
public  notice.  Act  No.  271,  July  6,  1917. 

South  Carolina :  An  act  to  require  a  permanent  recprd  in  case  of  public  bond 
issuea  Act  No.  588,  Feb.  25,  1916. 

Sonth  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  194,  ch.  185,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  publica- 
don  and  sale  of  school  bonds.  Ch.  217,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  A  (e),  School  meetings,  elections,  etc. 

Washington:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  principal  or  of  prin- 
<iipa1  and  interest  of  bonds  of  counties,  cities,,  towns,  port,  and  school  districts. 

Ch.  91,  Mar.  16,  1915. 

Washington:  Making  counties,  cities,  towns,  school  districts,  and  other  mu- 
nicipal corporations  subject  to  garnishment  Ch.  180,  Mar.  17,  1915.    ■ 

Washington:  BSxempting  school  districts  from  liability  for  noncontractual 
acts  of  omissions.  Ch.  92,  Mar.  12,  1917. 
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Washington:  Relating  to  the  fiDanclal  affairs  of  taxing  districts;  llmitai 
and  prescribing  what  shall  be  treated  as  assets  in  computing  IndebtedneH  4 
such  districts ;  limitiDg  their  power  to  contract  debts  or  incur  liabilitiei,  tai 
prescribing  a  metliod  for  determining  the  same. 

Applies  to  school  districts.  .  Ch.  143.    Mar.    15,  1917. 

West  Tirginia:  Requiring  all  bonds  which  are  authorized  by  vote  of  tiiep^ 
pie,  the  payment  whereof  is  by  taxation,  to  be  submitted  to  the  attorney  £» 
eral  for  his  approval  or  disapproval^  of  the  validity  thereof ;  making  all  sad 
bonds  so  approved  valid,  incontestable,  and  binding;  providing  a  proceeds! 
in  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  to  annul,  affirm,  or  modify  the  approval  <? 
disapproval  by  the  attorney  general.  Gh.  57,  Feb.  16,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  475  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  loans  ^or  erecdji 
and  purchasing  schoolhouses. 

Authorizes  borrowing  money  for  purchasing  (as  well  as  erecting)  scboo^ 
houses.  Ch.  220,  June  10,  1912L 

Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  474b  of  the  Statutes,  empowering  school  distiis 
electors  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  school  site  or  i 
school  playground.  Ch.  329,  June  2d,  Idla 

Wi-sconsin :  Amending  sec.  475,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  loans  by  scbce 
districts. 

Authorizes  school  district  to  l)orrow  money  to  provide  site,  schoolhouse  isd 
equipment  Ch.  HI,  Apr.  20,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  first  paragraph,  subdivision  nine,  sec.  925-133,  Wians- 

sin  Statutes,  regulating  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  schoolhouses,  libraries,  dc. 

Ch.  154,  May  4,  1911 


€  (c).  Local  (County,  District,  Municipal)  Taxation  for  School 

Alabama:  Submitting  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  an  amendment  t« 
the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  several  counties  and  ^ 
several  school  districts  of  any  county  to  levy  and  collect  a  special  tax  for 
school  purposea 

Provides  for  an  additional  county  tax  of  not  exceeding  3  mills  on  the  dotiir 
and  for  a  district  tax  of  not  exceeding  3  mills;  but  district  tax  can  not  be 
levied  until  county  of  which  district  is  a  part  has  levied  at  least  3  mills.  Attes 
adoption  of  amendment,  whether  tax  shall  be  levied,  amount  of  levy,  tins 
tax  is  to  continue,  and  purpose  for  which  levied  shall  be  determined  by  xb*^ 
jority  vote  of  qualified  electors  voting  at  election  held  in  county  or  distrifl 
as  the  case  may  be.  Act.  No.  60,  p.  107,  Mar.  17,  101a 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  elections,  to  authorize  any  county  in  the  State  aai 
any  school  district  now  existing  or  hereafter  formed  in  any  county,  to  IcTf 
and  collect  a  special  county  tax  for  public  school  purposes,  not  exceeding  3C 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  such  county  and  in  such  scboi:^ 
district. 

Provides  for  election  to  levy  a  county  tax  of  not  exceeding  30  cents  on  $100 
or  a  district  tax  of  not  exceeding  30  cents  on  $100,  but  district  shall  not  levy 
a  tax  until  a  county  tax  of  30  cents  Is  levied.  (The  taking  effect  of  this  act  is 
contingent  upon  adoption  of  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution,  whlck 
amendment  permits  such  tax.)  Act  No.  403,  p.  360,  Sept.  10,  1915. 

Alabama:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  N  (a),  Hi^ 
schools. 

Alaska:  Amending  subdlv.  6,  sec.  4,  ch.  47,  session  laws  of  1913,  as  amended 
by  sec.  1,  ch.  18,  session  laws  of  1915,  relating  to  taxation  in  second 
municipal  corporations. 
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Authorises  trustees  of  such  corporations  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposea 

Ch.  2U  Apr.  80,  1917. 

Ajriaoiia:  Amending  paragraph  2818,  Reylsed  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to 
rounty  school  taxes. 

Omits  provision  tliat  district  employing  but  one  teacher  shall  not  receive 
gcoeeding  $1,000.  Adds  provision  that  district  employing  two  teachers  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $1,700,  but  if  average  attendance  is  88  pupils  or  more, 
K>iinty  superintendent,  with  approval  of  supervisors,  may  fix  allotment  between 
^850  and  $1,700.  Gh.  45,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Arizona:  See  also  G  (b),  Local  bonds  and  indebtedness. 

Arkansas:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  amend- 
ing  sec.  8,  Art  XIV,  so  that  the  general  assembly  may  by  general  law  author- 
ize school  districts  to  levy  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  districts 
a  tax  not  to  exceed  12  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year  for  school  purposes. 

Amendment  No.  12,  p.  2804,  Acts  of  1917. 

Arkansas:  Amending  sec.  2,  act  189,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  the  powers  of 
school  electors  at  a  school  district  meeting. 

Among  other  powers,  such  electors  may  levy  a  school  tax  of  not  exceeding 
12  mills  on  the  dolUr.  Act  144,  Feb.  27,  1917. 

Calif omia:  Adding  sec.  1888  to  the  Political  Gode,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  governing  boards  of  school  districts  in  levying  taxes  for 
building  purposes. 

Allows  additional  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  building  pur- 
poses. Gh.  762,  June  1,  1917. 

California:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Colorado:  Amending  sees.  11  and  14,  ch.  187,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
limitation  of  tax  ratea 

Minor  changes  as  to  limit  to  6  per  cent  above  rate  of  last  preceding  year. 

Gh.  114.  Mar.  29.  1917. 

Colorado:  See  also  G  (b).  School  bonds  and  indebtedness;  N  (a).  High 
schools. 

Delaware:  Amending  sec.  2292,  ch.  71,  Revised  Gode  of  1915,  making  property 
assessable  for  free  school  purposes  the  same  as  property  assessable  for  county 
purposes. 

Property  formerly  assessable  for  school  purposes  on  "  rental  value " ;  now 
assessable  on  real  value.  Gh.  177,  Apr.  2,  1917. 

Delaware:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
Florida:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  county 
taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Proposed  amendment  would  require  each  county  to  levy  a  school  tax  of  not 
less  than  3  nor  more  than  10  mills  on  the  dollar. 

H.  J.  R.  No.  25,  p.  823,  May  25.  1917. 

Georgia:  Amending  sec.  1586,  Gode  of  1911,  relating  to  local  taxation  for 

school  purposes. 

Provides  that  when  local  tax  is  repealed  by  vote  of  the  people,  board  of 
trustees  of  district  or  county,  as  the  case  may  require,  may  continue  to  levy 
tax  until  existing  ind^tedness  is  paid.  No.  472,  p.  88,  Aug.  18,  1916. 

Georgia:  Amending  sec.  1584,  Gode  of  1911,  relating  to  local  taxation  for 
school  purposes. 

Provides  that  whenever  the  number  of  qualified  voters  in  a  county  exceeds 
5,000  the  number  required  on  a  petition  to  secure  a  vote  on  the  question  of 
county  taxation  for  school  purposes  shall  be  one-tenth  of  such  voters  (was 
one-fourth).    Tax  allowed,  one-hnlf  of  1  per  cent  of  property  valuation. 

No.  284,  p.  36,  Aug.  18,  19ia 
67588h-19— Bull.  23 6 
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Ch.  835,  LawB  of  1907.  Permits  the  lasoanoe  of  State  certlflcate  to 
making  on  examination  an  average  of  75  per  cent  (was  00  per  cent).  Antkai 
izes  board  of  examiners  to  allow,  in  lieu  of  examination  for  Stnte  certlticafa 
credits  for  academic  and  professional  work  done  in  approved  InstitntlcMis  ni 
for  successful  experiences.  Authorizes  board  of  examiners  to  reueir  Stu 
certificates  and  on  second  renewal  to  convert  the  same  into  life  certillcata 
Authorizes  board  of  examiners  to  allow,  in  lieu  of  examination  tor  lili^rli-scbtnl 
certificate,  credits  for  work  done  In  approved  institutions  and  for  sacemrf^ 
experience  and  to  renew  said  certificates  as  State  certificates  may  be  reneired 

Gh.  33,  Laws  of  1913.  Maximum  amount  of  *'  State  equalizing:  fund  **  (for 
equalizing  school  term)  that  may  be  apportioned  shall  be  as'foUows:  To  consSj 
having  total  school  fund  (State  and  county)  of  $10,000  or  less,  not  more  thsi 
25  per  cent  thereof;  $10,000  to  $20,000,  not  more  than  20  per  cent  tliereaf: 
$20,000  to  $30,000,  not  more  than  17^  per  cejit;  $30,000  to  $50,000,  not  idi» 
than  16  per  cent ;  over  $50,0(X),  not  more  than  15  per  cent 

Ch.  236,  Mar.  9.  1&1& 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  1439,  1440,  1441,  1443,  1445,  1446,  and  14I& 

€k)mpiled  Laws,  1913,  relating  to  State  aid  for  rural  schools. 

Any  school  receiving  aid  under  this  act  shall  receive  pupils  from  any  part  €f 
the  State.  State  graded  schools  divided  into  three  classes ;  State  rural  achooli 
divided  into  three  classes.  (Under  amended  law,  each  kind  was  divided  IntD 
two  classes.)  Classification  based  on  length  of  term,  quality  of  teachers  and 
principal,  building  and  equipment,  and  courses  offered.  Graded  schools:  Flnt 
class  must  have  three  years  of  high  school  work ;  second  class,  two  years ;  third 
class,  one  yenr.  Annual  State  aid  to  graded  schools:  First  class,  $100;  aecooi 
class,  $75 ;  third  class,  $50.  Annual  State  aid  to  rural  schools :  First  class.  $S0: 
second  class,  $40;  third  class,  $30.  If  district  levies  between  15  and  25  mills. 
Stnte  aid  shall  be  doubled  for  each  clnss  of  school ;  if  over  25  mills.  State  aid 
shall  be  trebled.  Annual  aid  to  consolidated  schools :  First  class,  $400 ;  seeood 
class,  $350 ;  third  class,  $300.  If  tax  levy  is  between  15  and  25  mills.  State  aid 
trebled.    Provision  for  promotion  of  one  class  of  school  to  a  higher  class. 

H.  B.  86,  p.  96  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

Ohio:  Amending  sees.  7595  and  7595-1  of  the  General  0>de,  relating  to  tlie 
division  of  school  funds  and  salaries  paid  teachers  in  school  districts  recelT- 
ing  State  aid  as  weak  districts. 

District  receiving  State  aid  shall  devote  at  least  two-thirds  (was  tbree- 
fourths)  of  maximum  levy  to  tlie  tuition  fund.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to 
minimum  salary  of  $45  a  month,  elementary  teacher  must  have  had  one  year 
of  professional  training  (was  six  weeks  .of  such  training). 

H.  B.  No.  230,  p.  430,  May  27.  1915. 

Oklahoma:  See  H  (c),  School  year,  month,  day,  etc. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3971,  Lord*s  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  apportfonment 
of  county  school  fund. 

Changes  time  of  first  apportionment  from  Octpber  to  November. 

Oh.  11,  Jan.  24,  1917. 

PennsylTania:  See  H  (g),  Child  labor. 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sees.  7  and  8,  ch.  65,  of  the  General  Laws,  prorid- 
ing  State  aid  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  reference  and  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  the  public  schools. 

Increases  from  $4,000  to  $4,500  the  annual  appropriation  for  such  purposa 

Ch.  1348,  Mar.  2S,  191& 

Rhode  Inland:  See  also  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

Sonth  Carolina:  Providing  an  equalizing  fund  to  guarantee  adequate  facili- 
ties and  teaching  corps  in  needy  school  districts.  No.  43,  Feb.  27,  1917. 

South  Carolina:  See  also  L  (J),  Agriculture. 

South  Dakota:  Providing  aid  for  school  districts  in  which  indemnity  and 
endowment  lands  are  situated.  Ch.  335,  Feb.  13,  1917. 

Tennessee:  Amending  sees.  2,  3,  5,  and  7,  ch.  264,  Acta  of  1909,  relating  to 
the  State  general  education  fund. 
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No  part  of  said  fond  to  be  used  for  building  purposes.  Fourteen  per  cent 
of  fund  to  be  used  in  increasing  length  of  school  terms;  no  county  to  share 
in  fund  unless  it  levies  at  least  40  cents  on  the.  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty and  a  tax  of  $2  on  each  poll ;  allowance  to  counties  having  school  term  of 
less  than  140  days.  Nine  per  cent  of  said  fund  to  be  used  for  high  schools. 
EiDtrance  requirements  for  normal  schools  are  prescribed. 

Ch.  130,  Apr.  7,  1917. 

Texas:  Appropriating  $1,000,000  annually  for  two  years  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  schools.  Ch.  80,  Mar.  15,  1917. 

Texas:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  1870X,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907,  as  amended  by  ch.  8, 
Acts  of  1909,  ch.  5,  Acts  of  1911,  and  ch.  11,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  State 
aid  for  public  schools  where  the  revenues  are  insufficient 

Any  district  of  a  county  in  which  the  county  school  levy  is  4  mills  and  the 
district  levy  is  10  mills  which  is  still  unable  to  maintain  school  for  28  weeks 
in  the  year  and  pay  each  approved  teacher  $525  per  annum  shall  be  entitled 
to  State  aid  to  enable  such  district  to  do  so.  (District  levy  formerly  required 
was  only  5  mills.)  Ch.  8,  Mar.  1 ,1915. 

Utah:  Providing  differential  aid  for  school  districts  where  the  revenue  from 
the  State,  county,  and  district  school  tax  is  insufficient. 

State  aid  of  amount  sufficient,  when  added  to  maximum  amounts  available 
from  State,  county,  and  district  sources,  to  enable  district  to  pay  each  ele- 
mentary teacher  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  $600  for  school 
term  of  at  least  32  weeks,  but  not  exceeding  $20,000  annually  may  be  so  ex- 
pended by  the  State.  If  said  $20,000  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  sums  required, 
the  same  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata.  Ch.  77,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Utah:  See  also  B  (d),  State  taxation  for  school  purposes;  M  (b).  Kinder- 
gartens. 

Yermont:  Amending  sec.  175,  176,  and  177,  No.  64,  acts  of  1915,  relating  to 
the  consolidated  school  fund,  and  sec.  1,  No.  40,  acts  of  1912,  relating  to  voca- 
tional education. 

Adds  fees  for  licenses  to  peddlers,  auctioneers,  circuses,  and  menageries  to 
consolidated  school  fund.  Adds  following  purposes  and  amounts  for  which  such 
fund  shall  be  annually  apportioned:  For  rebates  to  towns  for  high-school 
tuition,  $65,000;  for  Junior  and  senior  high  schools,  $10,000;  for  support  of 
State  normal  schools,  $25,000;  for  vocational 'training,  $5,000;  for  agricul- 
tural education,  $5,000;  for  home  economics  and  trade  education,  $5,000;  for 
boys*  and  girls'  agricultural  and  industrial  expositions,  $l,5p0.  State  aid  for 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  agriculture  in  approved  high  schools 
is  provided.  No.  64,  Apr.  11,  1917. 

TermoBt:  See  also  A  (a),  Administraticm  and  supervision,  general. 

Ifashisgttfn:  See  M  (b).  Kindergartens. 

West  Tirginia:  See  C  (c).  Local  taxation. 

Wiseonsis :  Repealing  sec.  560g-l  and  creating  a  new  section  to  be  numbered 

560-1  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  special  State  aid  to  rural  schools. 

Special  State  aid  to  teacher  in  school  district  not  composed  wholly  pr  in 
part  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city  after  first  year  of  employment.  Amount 
of  such  aid :  For  second  year,  $2  per  month ;  for  third  year,  $4  per  month ; 
for  fourth  and  succeeding  years,  $8  per  month  so  long  as  teacher  remains  in 
same  position.  If  any  such  district  employs  a  teacher  who  is  a  graduate  from 
a  rural  school  course  of  two  years  beyond  a  high  school  in  any  normal  school 
or  county  training  school  of  the  State  or  equivalent  thereof,  such  teacher  shall 
be  entitled  to  special  State  aid  of  $10;  for  each  year  that  teacher  shall  there- 
after be  retained,  special  State  aid  of  $15  per  month.  Teacher  receiving  aid 
under  the  latter  provision  shall  not  receive  aid  under  preceding  provision. 

Ch.  610,  Aug.  23,  1915. 

Wiseonsin:  Providing  for  renumbering  certain  chapters  of  the  Wisconsin 
Statutes  and  revising  certain  sections  and  subsections  of  said  Statutes  and 
certain  aeflSion  laws,  all  relating  to  appropriations. 
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Appropriates  money  for  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  tlie 
schools  and  for  State  aid  to  consolidated  and  graded  schools,  lil^l^ 
special  training  courses  in  high  schools,  auxiliary  schools,  day  scfaools  for  ft 
deaf  and  blind,  and  defective  In  special  industrial  schools,  normal  scbooU.  3 
university,  etc.,  and  provides  manner  of  distribution  of  funds  to  scliools»  las 
tutions,  etc.  Gh.  14,  Mar.  161,  18X1 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  496h,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  State  aid: 
graded  schools. 

Allows  aid  to  more  than  one  graded  school  in  any  school  district  or  kI- 
district,  but  not  in  a  village.  Ch.  187,  May  9,  191T 

Wisseonsin:  Amending  sec.  560g,  660h,  and  5601,  Wisconsin  Statutes  tim 
requirements  for  special  State  aid  to  first-class  rural  schools  and  maUag  c 
appropriation  therefor,  and  repealing  460n.  Gh.  817,  Jane  1.  1917. 

Wisoonsin :  Amending  subsecs.  1,  2,  6,  and  7,  sec.  66Qg-l,  Wisconsin  Stanu 
relating  to  aid  to  teachers  in  rural  schools. 

Extends  such  aid  to  any  school  district  In  which  all  the  school  bnlldin^  cc 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village,  but  not  for  a  teacher  emplof^ 
in  a  graded  scliool  of  two  or  more  departments  or  in  a  high  school  in  wtA 
district,   Aid  based  on  length  of  service  in  same  school. 

Gh.  844,  June  6,  1917 

Wiseonsin:  See  also  A  (cl),  Gounty  boards;  H  (e),  Gonsolidation  of  dlstricA 
etc.;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 


B  (f).  Special  State  Aid  for  Secondary  Edaeatioa. 

See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Calif ornia:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Delaware:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 

Maine:  See  N  (a),  High  schools;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Minnesota:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (e),  Conaol^ 
dation  of  districts,  etc.;  L  (1),  Manual  and  Industrial  education. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  amend  ch.  254,  laws  of  1912,  by  stating  the  amonntt 
Joint  agricultural  high  school  shall  receive  in  case  it  shall  have  more  than  9 
boarding  pupils,  and  the  amount  such  school  shall  receive  in  case  it  shall  haic 
more  than  80  boarding  pupils. 

Joint  high  school  maintained  by  t\^'o  counties  and  having  moi^  than  9 
boarding  pupils  shall  receive  State  aid  to  amount  of  $3,500 ;  nsore  than  9 
pupils,  $4,000.  Gh.  103,  Apr.  3,  lOIft 

Missouri:  See  G  (c),  Gounty  and  local  normal  schools. 

Montana:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Nebraska:  See  G  (c).  Local  taxation;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

North  Carolina:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

North  Dakota:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  N  (a),  Higb 
schools. 

Oregon:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

South  Carolina:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Tennessee:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education ;  Q  (f ),  Other  tecb- 
nical  and  professional  schools. 

Texas:  See  A  (cl),  Gounty  boards. 

Utah :  Amending  sees.  4,  5,  and  0,  ch.  29,  Acts  of  1011,  relating  to  the  repom 
of  high-school  enrollment  and  to  the  ap];x)rtlonment  lEOid  disburseemnt  of  State 
high-school  fund. 
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^  ^  .Ajncndraent  has  effect  of  providing  for  apportionments  in  January  and  June 

UM^  s^cad  of  only  one  apportionment  in  the  year,  namely,  in  June. 

^:.  ,  Ch.  110.  Mar.  22.  1915. 

^tr    Utah:  See  also  B  (d),  State  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

^i-  'Vermont:  See  B  (e),   State  aid   for  elementary  education;    N  (a),    High 

•?^3liools. 

^Washington:  Relating  to  the  attendance  of  high-school  pupils  from  nonhigh- 
^^^  diool  districts  and  providing  for  the  reimbursement  of  certain  school  districts 
. jTor  the  cost  of  educating  high-school  pupils  from  other  school  districts; 
^  ireating  two  classes  of  school  districts  for  such  purpose ;  providing  for  a  fund 
,^.^  lucI  place  of  taxation  for  such  reimbursement ;  fixing  requirements  for  admis* 
£iioxi  to  certain  high  schools  and  giving  the  district  board  of  directors  power  to 
^  i^rx^uige.  and  pay  for  transportation  of  pupils  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
' '  Ch.  21,  Feb.  26.  1917. 

^est  Tirginla:  See  6  (c),  County  and  local  normal  schools;  N  (a).  High 
^scliools. 

"Wisconsin:  See  G  (c), County  and  local  normal  schools;  N  (a),  High  schools: 
O Ca),  Industrial  education,  general;  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 


f-r 


C.  LOCAL  (COUNTY,  DISTRICT,  MUNICIPAL)  FINANCE  AND  SUPPOBT. 


(a)  General.  ^ 

Florida:  See  A  (d),  County  boards. 

Idaho:  Prohibiting  the  conversion  of  funds  belonging  to  common-school  dis- 
tricts, and  proyiding  a  penalty. 

Such  funds  must  on  receipt  be  immediately  deposited  with  the  county 
treasurer.  Ch.  125,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  189  of  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  June 
20,  1913. 

The  provision  that  "incidental  expenses'*  shall  not  include  any  sum  ex- 
pended for  the  "  improvement,  repair,  or  benefit  of  the  school  buildings "  Is 
extended  to  all  districts.  In  the  older  act  it  applied  only  to  those  having  a 
population  of  less  than  100,000.  H.  B.  204,  p.  644,  May  27,  1915. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  security  of  county,  township,  city,  or  school  funds 

and  repealing  ch.  03,  session  laws  of  1911. 

• 

Custodians  of  such  funds  shall  not  require  bonds  of  banks  or  trust  companies 
when  such  companies  participate  in  the  bank  depositor's  guarantee  fund  of  the 
State  or  when  the  entire  deposits  of  such  companies  are  guaranteed  by  a  bond 
of  indemnity  Issued  by  any  surety  company  authorized  by  the  State  insurance 
commissioner.  Ch.  90,  Feb.  20,  1915. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  15,  ch.  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  school  funds. 

Act  provides  that  unexpended  balances  shall  be  credited  to  school  resources 
for  the  year  following.  Amendment  of  1015  strikes  out  clause  directing  that 
provision  regarding  unexpended  balances  shall  not  apply  to  cities. 

Ch.  291,  Apr.  1.  1915. 

Michigan:  See  A  (d).  District  boards  and  ofScers. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  186  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish. a  thor^ 
ough  and  eflicient  system  of  free  public  schools  and  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance, support  and  management  thereof,"  approved  Oct  19.  1903,  relating 
to  the  custodian  of  school  district  f unda 
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and  proYiding  for  excess  levies,  and  inroblbitltig  the  emptojiUBOt  0C 

until  the  excess  levy,  if  any  be  needed,  be  voted. 

Ch.  182,  .Ajvr.  2.  US 

Oklahoma:  Amending  seca.  1  and  2,  ch.  182,  session  laws  of  IdlS.  rel«ti« 

school  levies  In  cities  of  the  first  doss. 

Provides  procedure  for  holding  election  for  higher  levy  when  5  mills  «S  i 
support  schools.  Oh.  254,  Mar.  2X,  1ST 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  7378,  Revised  Laws,  1910,  relating  to  taxatka. 

Allows  county  school  tax  levy  of  not  exceeding  1  mill  on  the  dollar  aad  i 
trlct  school  levy  of  not  exceeding  5  mills.  Ch.  202.  BCar.  Ml  MT 

Oklahoma:  See  also  B  (e),  Consolidation  of  dlstilcts,  etc. 

Oregon:  Limiting  the  levy  of  taxes  in  the  several  taxlusr  dlBtrl«ts  d  t 
State,  prescribing  penalties  fOr  the  violation  of  this  act  and  refiralty  m 
Acting  acts. 

For  each  year  the  authority  of  taxing  bodies  shall  be  so  limited  as  to  ptiM 
levying  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  than  the  larger  amount  levied  In  ^teri 
the  last  two  preceding  years  when  a  levy  was  made,  plus  6  per  cent,  aides  a 
voters  of  such  district  shall  by  a  majority  vote  decide  upon  an  increased  1^ 
for  any  year.  This  act  shall  not  limit  levy  for  paying  d^Ms  or  for  loot  a 
provements.  Ch.  IW,  fVliw  23^  Ifitt 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4088  of  T^td^s  Oregon  T^ws,  relating   to  A«# 

school  taxes. 

Requires  that  an  Itemized  budget  showing  contemplated  expendltnm  Ail 
be  submitted  to  the  county  superintendent  and  shall  be  contained  In  the  caG  tx 
the  district  meeting.  The  levy  by  a  district  of  the  third  class  may  be  wytearf 
and  lowered  by  the  district  boundary  board  of  the  county. 

Oh.  56,  Feb.  10.  IfilS 

Oregon:  Providing  for  elections  on  the  question  of  increasing  tax  levies  csv 
the  amounts  otherwise  limited  by  the  constitution,  and  repealing  ch.  loB,  is 
of  1915.    •  Ch.  150,  F«>.  15.  IWI 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4088,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  as  amended  by  cfc.  SI 
Acts  of  1915,  regulating  the  voting  of  taxes  at  district  school  meetlnga 

Ch.  206,  Feb.  17,  lai 

Oregon:  Amending  sees.  3664  and  3665,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  requiring  sebc^ 
districts  and  other  taxing  corporations  to  notify  county  assessor  and  ctmt 
cleric  of  amounts  of  money  proposed  to  be  raised  in  such  districts  or  conxn 
tions.  Ch.  225,  Feb.  17,  19IT 

Oregon:  Limitins  the  nmouut  of  levy  In  school  districts  of  more  than  lOOlOV 

population. 

Unless  voted  by  IcRttl  voters,  such  levy  shall  not  exceed  6  mills,  but  this  stal 
not  Jipply  to  the  payment  of  debts.  Ch.  274,  Fob.  19.  1917 

Oregon :  Proposluc  an  amendment  to  Art.  XI  of  the  constitution.  proWdio;  1 

limit  to  tax  rates. 

Unless  specifically  authorized  by  majority  vote  of  legal  voters  voting  on  Of 
question,  neither  State,  county,  municipality,  district,  nor  other  taxing  br* 
shall  in  any  year  raise  an  amount  of  revenue,  other  than  for  the  payment  e( 
bonds  and  interest,  greater  than  the  amount  raised  in  the  year  immedlatelT 
preceding  plus  6  per  cent.  Oeneral  Lawn,  ldl7»  p.  11 

Oregon:  See  also  A  (e),  School  meetings,  elections,  etc.;  S  <a>,  PiWy 
UbrariesL 

Soiitli  Garollaa:  Providing  for  the  levy  of  taxes  for  school  and  coonty  pv 
poses  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  January  1,  1915,  and  for  the  expenditaiv 
thereof. 

Fixes  county  school  tax  at  3  mills  on  the  dollar.      Act  No.  164,  Feb.  20, 1915. 

South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  5  of  "An  act  to  provide  a  license  for  honten 
and  n  penalty  for  failure  to  procure  the  same,"  approved  Mar.  6,  1915. 
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k^xtendB  the  provlsioim  of  the  act  to  15  additional  countlM;  proyfdes  that 
-half  of  the  proceeds  of  fees  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools^  except  In  throe 
,  ntles  named.  Act  No.  482,  Mar.  25,  19ia 

i^nth  Carolina:  See  also  L  (J),.  Agriculture;  N  (a).  High  schools;  8  (a>, 

bile  libraries. 
^^onth  Dakota:  Limiting  the  rate  of  tax  levy  In  the  sereral  taxing  districts 
(is the  State,  and  fixing  penalties  for  violation  thereof. 

l^^Skfazlmum  levy  for  common  school  districts,  10  mills  on  the  dollar;  for  lnde> 
•  ,.adent  districts,  15}  mills  on  the  dollar.  By  three-fourths  vote  of  qttallfled 
i«K:tors  of  a  taxing  district  levy  may  be  Increased  above  limits  herein  named. 
'^  Ch.  2d2,  Mar.  11,  19151 

'*  Sonfh  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  120,  ch.  135,  acts  of  1907,  relating  to  the  duties 
^  school  district  boards. 

HednceS'  tax  which  district  may  levy  from  2  per  cent  of  taxable  property  to 
•  per  cent  of  such  property.    Increases  minimum  term  required  from  six  to 
«ven  months.  Ch.  212,  Mar.  10.  1917. 

'^Tennessee:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

,  Texas:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  sec.  8,  art  7,  of  the  constitution  of  the 
rtate  of  Texas,  authorizing  the  levy  and  collection  of  an  ad  valorem  county 
i%x  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property  for  the  mainte- 
L^ance  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and  authorizing  the  levy  and  eol- 
ation of  an  ad  valorem  district  tax  not  to  exceed  $1  on  the  ^00  valuation 
^f  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district* 
i    *  H.  X  R.  No.  80^  p.  287,  Apr.  1, 1915. 

F  Texas:  Providing  for  an  additional  ad  valorem  school  tax  in  cities  gnd  inoor- 
K)rated  towns  and  villages. 

Such  additional  tax  to  be  levied  when  voted  by  majority  of  tax-payhig 
voters  voting  at  an  election.  Ch.  169,  Mar.  80,  1917. 

Texas:  See  also  M  (b).  Kindergartens;  S  (a).  Libraries,  general. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  1891  x  27,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907.  as  amended  by  ch. 
96,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  tax  levy  in  county  school  districts  of  the  first 
dass. 

Rates  fixed  as  follows:  In  county  district  having  $20^000,000  or  more  of 
valuation,  not  exceeding  4 A  mills  on  the  dollar;  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
not  exceeding  4i^  mills;  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  not  exceeding  5^  mills; 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  not  exceeding  5 A  mills;  less  than  $5,000,000,  n^t 
exceeding  6  mills.  Oh.  Ill,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  1936,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907,  as  amended  by  ch.  29, 
Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  levy  for  school  purposes  in  cities  of  first  and  second 
classes. 

Reduces  rate  of  taxation.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  and  cities  of  the  second 
class  having  valuation  of  $20,000,000,  tax  levy  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
and  for  sites  and  buildings  shall  not  exceed  8|  mills  on  the  dollar.  In  cities 
of  the  second  class  having  less  than  $20,000,000  of  valuation,  said  levy  shall  not 
exceed  3A  mills.  Ch.  Ill,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  1936,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907,  as  amended  by  ch.  29, 
Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  tax  for  school  purposes  in  cities  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond classes. 

Tax  shall  not  exceed  61  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
in  cities  of  the  first  class  and  2i  mills  (was  11  mills)  additional  for  sites  and 
buildinga    In  cities  of  the  second  class  levy  shall  not  exceed  10  mills. 

Ch.  115,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

Utah :  Amending  sees.  11  and  12,  ch.  31,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  tax  levy  for 
high  school  districts. 


^Amendment  d«fMUed  at  elMtion  of  Nov.  7,  lOlS. 
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Reduces  maximum  levy  from  5  mills  to  2  mills,  but  an  additional  mill  urns 
be  voted  by  the  qualified  electors  .  Ct.  Ill,  Mar.  22.  MUl 

Utah:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards;  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  ed> 
cation;  S  (a),  Public  libraries. 

Yermont:  Exempting  educational  and  religious  corporations  not 
for  profit  and  public  playground  associations  from  the  payment  of 
license  taxes.  Act  No.  58,  Feb.  20.  1912l 

Termont:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  A  <<!• 
District  boards  and  ofllcera. 

Tirginia:  Amending  sec.  1506  of  the  Ck>de,  relating  to  State,  county,  and  (fit- 
trict  school  funds. 

.  Increases  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  the  coml^iieg 
maximum  county  and  district  levies  for  school  purposes. 

Gh.  197,  Mar.  16,  191& 

yirgiiiia:  Authorizing  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  to  appropriate 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  said  county  to  the  public  schools  thereof  a  sum  i^ 
to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  for  county  purposes  during  th» 
next  preceding  year.  Ch.  281,  Mar.  17.  191€l 

Tirginia:  Authorizing  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  to  malce  approprii- 
tions  to  public  schools. 

Amount  appropriated  may  not  exceed  such  proportion  of  total  county  refv- 
nue  as  the  intangible  property  bears  to  the  total  assessed  value  of  properrr 

of  county.  Ch.  452,  Mar.  21,  19ia 

• 

Tirginia:  See  also  B  (c),  Permanent  State  school  funds. 
Washington:  See  F  <c),  Teachers'  pensions. 

West  Tirginia:  Amending  sec.  21,  ch.  27,  Acts  of  1908,  relating:  to  distritf 
school  levies. 

Increases  maximum  levy  for  building  purposes  from  12^  to  15  cents  on  tbe 
$100  of  valuation;  increases  maximum  levy  for  teachers*  fund  from  25  to 
80  cents  on  the  $100.  State  aid  for  district  when  maximum  levy  and  other 
available  funds  are  insufilcient  to  pay  teachers  minimum  salary  and  cooduel 
school  six  months.  In  any  district  which  contains  an  incorporated  city  or 
town  where  a  graded  or  high  school  is  maintained  and  continued  for  loniv 
than  six  months,  boards  of  education  may  levy  a  tax  in  addition  to  levies 
specified  above.  In  all  other  districts  where  available  funds  are  insuffidcBt 
to  pay  necessary  teachers  minimum  salary  and  conduct  school  six  months,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  make  additional  levy  of  net 
exceeding  5  cents  on  the  $100.  Ch.  57,  Feb.  25,  1915. 

West  Tirginia:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  S  (a),  Publk 
libraries. 

Wisoonsin:  Amending  sec.  92&-145,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  specttl 
school  tax  of  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 

Limits  levy  to  5  mills.  Ch.  542,  June  29,  1917. 

Widoonsin:  Amending  sec.  16,  ch.  459,  Acts  of  1907,  as  last  amended  by  dL 
97,  Acts  of  1011,  relating  to  school  boards  and  common  and  high  schools  I& 

cities  of  the  first  class. 

Tax  rate  not  to  exceed  2  7/10  mills,  except  that  in  1918  and  1919  it  shaD 
not  exceed  2  9/10  mills.  (Amended  law  provided  for  2  7/10  mills  for  general 
school  purposes   and   3/10  mill   for   repairs,   furniture,   etc.) 

Ch.  614,  July  10,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  N  (a),  Higb 
schools;  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 

Wyoming:  Amending  ch.  52,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  raising  of  reveaoe 
by  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  accrediting  teachers  to  receive  county  funds  (county  tax 
must  be  levied  to  raise  $300  for  each  accredited  teacher)  districtB  conttoulng 
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high-school  work  begun  by  a  high-school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  funds.  Ch.  150,  Mar.  6, 1915. 

Wyoming:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools;  S  (a),  Public  libraries. 


0  (d).  Poll  Taxes,  etc. 
California:  Abolishing  poll  taxes.     (Gonstltntlonal  amendment) 

Adopted  by  voters,  Nov.  4,  1914. 
New  Mexieo:  See  A  (d),  County  boards. 


D.  BUILDINGS  AND  SITES. 


(a)  General. 
Illinois:  Giving  to  districts  governed  by  special  charters  or  special  general 
laws  and  having  less  than  500,000  population  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

H.  B.  559,  p.  640,  June  23,  1915. 
Iowa:  Repealing  sec.  2814,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  and  sec.  2816  of  the 
Code,  and  enacting  substitutes  therefor,  relating  to  the  acquiring  and  con- 
demnation of  real  estate  for  school  sites,  playgrounds,  etc 

Increases  from  1  acre  to  2  acres  the  amount  of  land  that  may  be  taken  for 
school  site;  in  a  city,  town,  or  village,  two  blocks  may  now  be  taken.  Five 
acres  may  be  taken  for  playgrounds,  etc.  Consolidated  district  may  take  10 
acres.    Manner  of  consolidation  prescribed.  Ch.  26,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes  to  erect  public 
buildings,  and  providing  for  a  bond  election  and  tax  levy  to  pay  such  bonds. 

ft 

Library  or  auditorium  may  be  so  erected.  Ch.  Ill,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  2746,  General  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  school  boards. 

Authorizes  boards  to  acquire  additions  to  school-house  sites. 

Ch.  25,  Mar.  1,  1915. 

Montana:  Amending  sec.  1600,  ch.  76,  Acts  of  1913,  providing  for  the  method 
of  selecting,  purchasing,  exchanging,  or  selling  of  schoolhouse  sites  in  school 
districts  of  the  third  class,  and  relating  to  schoolhouse  sites  in  general. 

Ch.  42,  Feb.  19.  1917. 

North  Dakota:  Providing  for  and  regulating  the  leasing  of  schoolrooms  and 
school  buildings  and  equipment  by  boards  of  education  of  special  school  dis- 
tricts in  certain  cases,  and  providing  for  the  levying  of  taxes  therefor. 

Ch.  13i3,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3969,  Lord*s  Oregon  I^aws,  providing  for  taking  land 
for  school  purposes  by  condemnation  proceedings.  Ch.  26,  Jan.  80, 1917. 

South  Carolina:  Amending  No.  373,  acts  of  1916,  relating  to  the  Insurance 
of  school  buildings,  by  authorizing  the  sinking  fund  commission  to  carry  some 
of  said  insurance  and  to  reinsure  a  part  of  its  liability  thereunder,  and  pro- 
viding how  the  premiums  therefor  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  commission. 

No.  187,  Feb.  27,  1917. 

Sonth  Dakota:  Empowering  any  independent  school  district  heretofore  cre- 
ated and  organized  under  a  special  act  to  take  and  hold  land  for  a  school  site. 

Ch.  172,  Mar.  2,  1915. 

South  Dakota:  Amending  act  119,  ch.  135,  acts  of  1907,  regulating  the  re- 
moval of  schoolhouses.  Ch.  221,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

Tennessee:  See  A  (cl).  County  boards. 
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Texas:  Granting  power  to  school  districts  to  acqnlre  land  for  scliool 
by  condemnation  proceMlngs.  Gta.  125,  Mar.  29,  1917. 

Yermont:  Amending  sec.  968,  PnMlc  Statutes  of  1906,  relating  ta  ecbH}- 
houses. 

Amendment  provides  that'  school  directors  shall  not  In  any  year,  wtthost 
vote  of  the  town,  expend  exceeding  10  per  oent  of  the  "  grand  list  **  for  sdio^ 
houses.  Act  No.  67,  &Iar.  27,  lfil& 

Washington:  Amending  sec.  4522,  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Annotatei 
€k)des  and  Statutes,  relating  to  schoolhouses  and  sites  In  school  dUrtrictB  of  ^ 
second  class. 

Permits  school  boards  to  acquire  additions  to  site  upon  whldi  actioolhosai 
has  been  built.  Gh.  116,  Mar.  17,  1915i 

Wiseonsin:  Creating  sec.  959-69h  of  the  Statutes,  authorizing^  the  board  of 
school  directors  or  other  board  or  body  having  charge  and  control  of  the 
schools  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  to  purchase  lands  and  ImproTionaiti 
thereon  for  school  purposes.  Ch.  201,  June  10,  1915. 

Wiseonsin;  Amending  sec.  7,  ch.  459,  acts  of  1907,  relating  to  school  boank 
and  common  and  high  schools  In  cities  of  the  first  dasa 

in  lieu  of  taking  bond  from  a  contractor  for  faithful  performance  of  fals 
contract,  board  may  accept  certified  check  or  cash  to  the  amount  of  15  per 
of  contract  price.  Ch.  59,  Apr.   2,  1917. 


D  (b).  State  Aid ;  Approyal  of  Plana 

Alabama:  Amending  art  81,  ch.  41,  of  the  Code  of  1907,  providinir  State  aU 
for  the  erection,  repair,  and  equipment  of  rural  schoolhousea 

Increases  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  the  annual  appropriation  made  to  each  of  the 
67  counties.  To  receive  aid  community  must  raise  at  least  twice  as  mu<A  as 
amount  of  State  aid  sought.  Not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $l,0OO  alloved 
as  aid  for  erection  and  equipment  of  new  building;  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  $200  for  repairs  or  equipment.  Maximum  amount  allowed  for  one>roaa 
building.  $300;  two-room  building,  $450;  three-room  building,  $600;  four-rooa 
building,  $800;  five  or  more  rooms,  $1,000.  Deed  to  site  made  to  State.  Plans 
approved  by  State  superintendent  of  education;  construction  of  bulldin^r  super 
vised  by  county  board  of  education.  Act  No.  629,  p.  607,  Sept  22»  1915. 

Delaware:  Appropriating  $1,750  annually  for  the  purpose  of  repairing.  e» 
larging,  building  and  furnishing  schoolhouses  for  the  colored  race. 

Ch.  161,  Feb.  26,  1915. 
Delaware:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units—<llstricts,  etc 
Hawaii:  Amending  sec.  802,  Revised  I^ws  of  1916,  relating  to  the   nae  of 
school  funds. 

Unexpected  balances  of  "special  fund"  allowed  to  counties  and  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  for  building  purposes  shall  be  carried  forward  to  sncceed- 
ing  appropriation  period.  Act  No.  8,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

Illinois:  See  D  (c),  Sanitation,  etc.,  of  schoolhouses. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  14,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes  of  1916,  relating  to  plans 

for  school  buildings. 

Plans  for  erecting,  reconstructing  or  remodeling  school  building  must  be  sab- 
mitted  to  State  superintendent  and  State  board  of  health  for  approval.  If  ex- 
pense exceeds  $500.  Ch.  62,  Mar.  22,  1917. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Miehigan:  Requiring  plans  for  all  school  buildings  and  for/ additions  tt 
school  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  shall  exceed  $300,  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  authorising  the  condemnatles 
of  schoolhouses  under  certain  conditions.  Act  No.  17,  Mar.  17,  lOlfiL 


MlniiMOta:  8ee  B  (e),  State  mid  for  elenMntafy  ediMsmttoii;  H  it),  Ommoll- 
dation  of  districts,  etc 

Nerada:  An  act  to  facilitate  the  buildiiig  of  rural  sdiooliioiieea  and  to  staml- 
ardlze  them  by  supplying  plans  and  specifications  to  rural  Mhooi  boardtt. 

£>aty  of  State  board  of  education  to  furnish  such  plans. 

ph.  Wt,  Mar.  t^  llttt. 

Oklahoma:  See  H  (e),  Ck>nsolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

Philippines:  Appropriating  150,000  pesos  to  aid  the  municipal  govemmentt 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  central  school  buildings  and  intermediate 
school  buildings.  Act  No.  24H  BV^.  0,  11915. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  1823,  Ck>mplled  Laws  of  1907,  as  amended  by  ch.  82, 
Acts  of  1009,  creating  a  commission  to  supervise  the  construction  of  certain 
school  buildings;  repealing  sec  2,  ch.  32,  Acts  of  1909,  providing  for  school 
8ite$  and  buildings,  and  that  plans  and  specifications  for  school  buildings  be 
ftubmitted  to  a  commission  herein  provided. 

State  building  commission  to  consist  of  State  superintendent,  secretary  of 
State  board  of  health,  and  State  high-school  inspector.  (The  last  mentioned 
displaces  an  architect.)  Said  commission  is  authorized  to  employ  an  architect 
at  $8  per  day  and  expenses.  Duties  of  architect :  To  examine  plans  of  proposed 
schoolhouses  not  in  cities  of  first  or  second  class ;  to  inspect  buildings  at  least 
once  during  their  course  of  construction;  to  inspect  school  buildings  of  the 
State  when  called  upon;  to  act  as  advisory  architect  when  called  upon  by 
school  trustees.  Oh.  93.  Mar.  19,  1015. 

Wlseonsin:  See  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 


D(e).  Decoration;  Care;  Sanitation;  Inspeetion;  Fire  Esoapes. 

See  also  J  (b)  Medical  inspection. 

Gonneetlcnt:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  40,  public  acts  of  1913,  relating  to  fire 
eecapes  on  schoolhouses. 

Authorizes  State  board  of  education  to  approTO  of  construction  of  fire  es- 
capes, as  regards  landings  of  same  being  on  level  with  floor. 

Ch.  258,  May  17,  1916. 

Gonneetient:  Amending  sec.  2,  ch.  81,  Public  Acts  of  1909,  concerning  the 
construction  nnd  fire-proofing  of  schoolhouses. 

Permits  schoolhouses  for  pupils  of  elementary  grades  to  be  built  with  three 
stories  above  the  basement,  if  of  fireproof  construction  throughout. 

Ch.  182,  Apr.  24,  1917. 

Florida:  Bequlrlng  all  school  buildings  to  be  provided  with  adequate  facili- 
ties for  nature's  conveniences.  Ch.  6836  (No.  30),  May  13,  1915. 

Illinois:  Amending  sees.  4,  15,  85,  114,  and  119  of  ''An  act  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12, 1909. 

Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent,  with  State  board  of  health. 
State  architect,  and  State  fire  marshal,  to  prepare  specifications  for  the  sani- 
tation of  schoolhouses.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
Inspect  schoolhouses  and  visit  schools  to  see  that  they  are  conducted  as  re- 
quired by  law ;  he  may  request  State  board  of  health.  State  architect,  or  State 
fire  marshal  to  inspect  a  schoolhouse  and  on  their  statement  shall  condemn 
unfit  building  and  notify  district  directors  or  board  of  education;  he  shall 
also  notify  township  trustees  who  shall  withhold  school  funds  from  the  district 
until  building  is  approved.  The  minimum  school  term  in  school  districts  of 
less  than  1,000  population  is  increased  from  6  months  to  7  months.  Before 
erecting  or  remodeling  a  schoolhouse,  school  directors^  or  board  of  education 
In  districts  of  less  than  100,000  population,  must  submit  specifications  for 
heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  etc.,  to  county  superintendent  for  hts  approval. 

S.  B.  182,  p.  685,  June  25, 1915. 
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Indlma:  Amending  eh,  20G,  Acts  of  1918,  providing  for..aanltairy 

Authorizes  State  superintendent  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  betia 
in  their  discretion  to  suspend  provision  prohibiting  location  of  schooUioBa 
or  additions  thereto  witliin  500  feet  of  a  steam  or  interurban  railroad  or  Utk; 
stable.  Ch.  42,  Mar.  3,  ISIdl 

Kentneky:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  second  class  6 
create  a  fund  for  protection  against  Are  and  other  casualties  and  regulat:; 
its  investment  and  use.  Gh.  58,  Mar.  2S,  191& 

Kentaeky:  See  also  A  (cl),  County  boards. 

Maryliliid:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Missoari:  Amending  sec.  10797,  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  relating  to  tax  \e^ 
for  schoolhouses  and  similar  purposes. 

Permits  school  district  to  levy  tax  "for  building,  repairing  and  maintaliitai 
foot  bridges  over  running  streams."  H.  B.  55,  p.  501, -Apr.  12,  1917. 

XebraiALa:  Amending  sec.  3612a,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  fR 
escapes,  providing  that  all  schoolhouses  and  buildings  used  for  school  Is^ 
poses  of  two  stories  or  more  in  height  shall  be  equipped  with  fire  escapes  « 
toboggans,  and  repealing  said  original  section.  Ch.  73,  Mar.  30.  I9la 

Nebraska:  Relating  to  fire  prevention  and  control. 

All  buildings  more  than  two  stories  in  height  and  having  above  tlie  fint^ 
floor  rooms  or  halls  designed  for  the  assembly  of  15  or  more  persons  shall  fei 
equipped  with  fire  escapes.  Ch.  179,  Apr.   25,  1917. 

Nevada:  Amending  sec.  152,  ch.  138,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  apportufr 
ment  of  the  county  school  fund. 

Adds  provision  that  before  apportionment  is  made  by  State  superintends: 
the  county  treasurer  shall  set  aside  one-half  of  1  per  cent  as  a  **  school  i» 
surance  fund."  '    Ch.  254,  Mar.  26.  1915 

New  Hampshire:  Relating  to  the  sanitation  of  schoolhouses. 

State  board  of  health  shall,  upon  complaint  of  any  rteiK>nsible  persmi.  la- 
vest  igate  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  schoolhouse  or  building  used  for  sdioii 
purposes,  and  may  order  changes  to  make  building  safe  and  sanitary  or  cob- 
demn  the  same.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  make  chaniB 
directed  by  the  board  of  health.  Ch.  35,  Mar.  10,  1915. 

New  Hampshire:  Relating  to  fire  escapes. 

Requires  fire  escapes  on  certain  buildings,  including  schoolhouses,  of  time 
or  more  stories  in  height,  but  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  whid 
contain  an  approved  sprinkler  system  and  stairways  inclosed  with  fireproof 
walls,  or  other  means  of  exit  approved  by  selectmen  of  towns  or  proper  diy 
officials.  Ch.  123.  Apr.  15,  1915. 

North  Dakota :  Requiring  the  use  of  coal  produced  within  the  boundaries  d 
the  State  In  State  institutions,  county  buildings  and  public  schoolhouses. 

Ch.  78,  Mar.  10,  1915. 
Bhode  Island:  Authorizing  State  board  of  health  to  prohibit  in  publfo  place 
the  use  of  a  common  drinklnp  cup  or  a  common  towel. 

Ch.  1238,  Apr.  23.  1915. 
Soath  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  insurance  of  public  school  buildings. 

Requires  local  school  authorities  to  insure  buildings  of  brick  or  reenforaed 
concrete  and  buildings  not  of  brick  or  reinforced  concrete  when  the  valoe  Is 
over  .$300 ;  also  contents  of  buildings.  Insurable  value  to  be  three^fourths  of 
real  value.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  risk  is  to  be  placed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Insurance  of  Public  Property  and  Is  to  be  carried  by  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Commission;  the  remaining  55  per  cent  Is  to  be  placed  with  "Cttd 
Line"  Insurance  companies.  Act  No.  373,  Feb.  29,  19ie. 

Utah:  See  D  (b).  State  aid — approval  of  plans. 
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Termont:  Amending  sec.  5418.  Public  Statutes  of  1906,  relating  to  condem- 
latlon  of  school  buildings. 

State  board  of  health  may  condemn  buildings  unfit  for  use,  but  may  not 
require  a  town  in  any  one  year  to  expend  more  than  20  per  cent  of  its  **  grand 
list"    (two-tenths  per  cent  of  property  valuation)   for  repairs  or  rebuilding. 

Act.  No.  195,  Mar.  19,  1915. 

Yerment:  Relating  to  traffic  regalattons  and  the.  erection  of  warning  signs 
lear  schoolhouses. 

Requires  city  and  town  authorities  to  erect  within  200  feet  of  a  schoolhouse 
Jie  sign,  "  Two  hundred  feet  to  schoolhouse."  No.l37  Apr.  11,  1917. 

Termont:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration •  and  supervision,  general. 
Washington:  Regulating  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

Within  100  yards  of  any  schoolhouse  and  on  school  days  between  8  a.  ra.  and 
5  p.m.  such  vehicles  shall  not  be  driven  over  12  miles  per  hour.  There  shall 
be  constructed  on  each  approach  to  schoolhouse  and  within  100  yards  thereof 
the  sign,  "  School,  slow  down."  Ch.  155,  Mar.  15,  1917. 

Wyoming:  Requiring  the  construction  of  fire  escapes  on  and  means  of  egress 
!rom  buildings. 

Applies  to  buildings  three  stories  or  more  in  height  Is  specifically  ma^^ 
upplicable  to  the  "trustees  of  all  universities  and  school  districts  in  this 
State,  operating  under  the  general  school  law  of  this  State." 

Oh.  18,  Feb.  10,  1917. 


D  (d).  Prohibition  Bistriets. 


D  (e).  United  States  Flag  in  Sehools. 

Florida:  Requiring  the  display  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  over  the  capi- 
tol,  each  State  institution,  county  court  house  and  county  school  boildlng  in 
the  State.  Ch.  7369,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

Maine:  Amending  ch.  182,  Public  Laws  of  1907,  providing  that  flags  shall  be 
famished  to  public  schools.  Gh.  176,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

Minnesota:  Requiring  school  boards  and  boards  of  education  of  all  school 
districts  to  provide  an  appropriate  United  States  flag  for,  and  the  display 
thereof  at  every  school  in  its  district.  Oh.  813,  Apr.  17, 1917. 

Nebraska:  Requiring  the  display  of  the  United  States  flag  on  school  grounds. 

CJh.  228,  Apr.  17,  1917. 

Nevada:  Amending  sec.  3  of  *'An  act  to  require  school  trustees  to  procure  and 
hoist  on  public  school  buildings  the  United  States  flag,"  approved  Mar.  13, 1909. 

Requires  deputy  State  superintendents  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  carried  into  effect.  Ch.  152,  Mar.  16,  1915. 

Termont:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Tirgini^:  Providing,  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  patrons  of  any  school, 
for  placing  a  United  States  flag  upon  each  public  schoolhouse  or  on  the  grounds 
thereof,  and  authorizing  school  authorities  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  for 
the  same.  Oh.  169,  Mar.  13,  1916. 

Washington:  Amending  sec.  4482,  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Annotated 
Codes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  the  display  of  the  U.  S.  flag  on  school  buildings. 

Adds  provision  that  school  boards  shall  cause  to  be  observed  in  school  at 
lea^'^t  once  a  week  appropriate  flag  exercises  at  which  pupils  shall  recite  the 
following  salute  to  the  flag :  "  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands.    One  nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  to  all."  * 

Ch.  71,  Mar.  15.  1915. 
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WImobsIb:  Amending  sec.  436a  of  tbe  statutes,  relating  to  tlie  display  K 

flags  on  school  buildings. 

Requires  display  of  U.  S.  flog  during  school  hours  in  seasonable  weaas 
Bequirement  that  flag  be  displayed  in  school  rooms  is  omitted. 

Ch.  d4,  Apr.  20.  191& 


D  (f ).  Teachers'  Cottages.  - 

CoBBeetteut.:  Authorising  towns  to  construet,  leaBe»  and  maintain.  iKHuote 
teachers  employed  by  such  towns  and  to  pay  tranq;K>rtatioa  of  auch  teackv 
to  and  from  schooL  Gh.  177,  Apr.  19,  Ifill 

MlBBesota:  Authorizing  the  school  board  of  certain  consolidated  dlstriciBii 
acquire  property  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  thereon  for  use  t? 
teachers  or  othdr  emplogreea. 

Applies  to  any  CQn«K>lidated  district  not  containing  an  Incorporated  dty  m 
Tillage.  Gh.  S58»  Apr.  24»  ]il& 

New  Hampshire:  Bnlarglng  the  powers  of  school  districts. 

Authorizes  school  districts  to  provide  "buildings  to  be  used  fbr  octupsaq 
by  the  teachers  in  the  eaxQloj  of  such  school  districts."    Gh.  72.  Mar.  2i,  IflU 

North  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  building  of  teacherages. 

The  school  board  of  any  district  where  two  or  more  schools  have  been  coasafi- 
dated  may  build  and  equip  a  dwelling  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  districL 
On  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  district  school  board  must  providi 
such  dwelling.  S.  B.  25/(K  P.  206  Pop.  Ed.,  Biar.  9, 1017. 
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(a)  Teaehers:  QuallfleatioBSy  Oeaeral;  ExamlBaUtn  Feea. 

Michigan:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards;  E  (b),  Teachers'  certillcatesL 

Ohio:  See  B  (e)»  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4,  ch.  58,  Acts  of  1911«  relating  to  teacbers*  cettil- 
cates. 

Fixes  fees  for  such  certificates.  Gh.  115,  Feb.  17,  iia& 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  165,  Acts  of  1013,  relating  to  professional  trBi& 
ing  required  of  elementary  teachers. 

Required  elementary  teachers*  training  course  is  increased  in  length  fraa 
6  weeks  to  12  weeks.  Gh.  140,  Feb.  15,  IfllT. 

Tennessee:  Amending  sec.  8,  ch.  40,  Acts  of  1913.  providing  for  the  stair 

certification  of  public  school  teachers. 

Amendment  exempts  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  teachers  employed  bj 
boards  of  education  in  cities  of  over  9,600  population  and  in  cities  haviiy 
betweeL  a,D80  aod  4,047  inhabitants.  Gh.  79,  May  5,  im^ 

Tennessee:  Amending  sec.  T,  ch.  40,  Acta  of  1918,  providing  for  the  Stan 
certification  of  public  school  teachers. 

Provides  that  no  applicant  shall  be  charged  a  fee  for  receiving  a  teaeben^ 
license :  expenses  of  holding  examinations  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  achool 
fund.  Ch.  103,  May  17,  1915^ 

WashlBgtOB:  Amending  sees.  4641  and  4642,  Remington  and  Balllnger's  as> 
nqtated  Codes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  the  time  of  holding  teachers*  examlBS' 
tions. 
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Xline  changecl  fron;  May,  August,  and  Decemlitet  to  AusoBt,  November,  atid 
^arcli  for  tiiird,  second,  and  first  grade  examinations;  from  May  and  August 
;o  starch  and  August  for  examinations  for  professional  and  life  certificates. 

Ch.  102,  Mar.  18,  1915. 

E  (b).  Teaehers'  Examinations  and  Certifioates»  General. 

Alabama:  Authorizing  tbe  State  board  of  examiners  to  issue  first-grade  cer- 
[Ificates  to  graduates  of  certain  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  this  and  other 
States ;  providing  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  persons  holding  certificates 
granted  in  other  States ;  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  terms  of  certificates 
under  certain  conditions,  and  repealing  section  1723  of  the  Ck>de. 

Said  board  may  Issue  first-grade  certificates  without  examination  to  gradu- 
ates of  **Glas8  A"  normal  schools  of  Alabama  and  to  graduates  of  such  other 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  of  this  and  other  States  as  maintain  departments 
for  teacher-training  which  meet  requirements  designated  by  said  boarcj.  A 
first-grade,  a  second-grade,  or  a  thlixl-grnde  certificate  niay  be  issued  to  the 
liolder  of  a  certificate  of  equal  grade  issued  In  another  State.  Examiners  may 
extend  from'  year  to  year  for  not  exceeding  four  consecutive  years  a  first-grade, 
second-grade,  or  third-grade  certificate,  if  holder  has  attended  an  institution  of 
lilgher  learning  for  at  least  six  weel^s  and  pursued  a  course  of  study  approved 
by  examiners.    Repealed  section  provided  for  holding  special  examinations. 

Act  No.  04,  p.  113,  Feb.  17, 1915. 

Gslifsrnia:  Amending  sees.  1519  and  1619a  of  the  Political  Ck>de  and  adding 
thereto  sees.  1519b,  1519c,  1519d,  1534,  and  109Gb,  relating  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  of  the  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction, and  to  the  duties  of  teachers. 

Changes  arrangement  and  order  of  sees.  1519  and  1519a.  New  sections  herein 
created  were  formerly  parts  of  sec.  1519.  Other  minor  changes.  When  cre- 
dentials of  applicant  for  high-school  certificate  or  special  certificate  are  not 
acceptable,  State  board  of  education  may  provide  examination  fOr  applicant. 
Said  board  may  employ  professional  experts  to  conduct  examinations  for  special 
credentials  and  high-school  credentials.  Board  is  authorized  to  create  a  com- 
mission of  credentials.  Ch.  540,  May  18, 1917. 

California:  Amending  sees.  1771, 1772,  and  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Amendments  relate  to  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates.  Elementary  cer- 
tificates which  county  boards  may  grant  are  mnde  valid  in  intermediate  schools 
(seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  ninth  grade  if  holder  of  certificate  has  had  two 
years  of  college  work  or  one  year  of  such  worlc  above  normal  course,).  The 
county  board  may  also  issue  "preliminary"  elementary,  secondary,  and  special 
certificates  to  persons  to  do  cadet-teaching  without  salary.  The  issuance  of 
special  certificates  must  now  have  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education. 
In  addition  to  subjects  previously  required  for  elementary  certificates,  examina- 
tion in  either  elementary  physics,  elementary  chemistry  or  biology  is  now 
required.  Ch.  470,  May  22,  1915. 

California:  Amending  sees.  1008,  1771,  and  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  classification  of  schools,  the  powers  of  county  boards  of  education 
and  the  granting  of  teachers*  certificates. 

Provides  for  county  certificates  for  special  teachers  ot  deaf  and  atypical 
children,  and  classes  in  citizenship,  oral  expression,  library  craft,  commercial 
Spanish,  and  vocational  guidance.  Holder  of  a  certificate  issued  for  a  limited 
period  may,  after  a  year  of  successful  experience,  have  the  same  renewed  for 
six  years.  County  Jboard  of  education,  before  July  1  each  year,  shall  prescribe 
course  of  study  for  ensuing  year.  Diploma  from  an  accredited  university  and 
a  preliminary  certificate  with  one  year  of  experience  are  added  to  credentials 
upon  which  a  Bix*year  elementary  certificate  may  be  granted.  No  librarian 
shall  be  employed  for  more  than  two  hours  a  day  in  a  high  school  unless  he 
or  she  holds  a  high-school  certificate  or  a  special  certificate  in  library  craft. 

Ch.  099,  May  29.  1917. 
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Florida:  Amending  sec.  858,  art.  2,  General  Statutes  of  1906,  r^atins  to  tlie 

examination  of  teachers. 

Two  such  examinations  to  be  held  each  year,  one  in  June  and  one  in  Sep^ 
tember.  Ch.  7370,  May  7.  1917. 

Florida:  Providing  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teacbers;  pre- 
scribing  the  requirements  for  the  different  teachers*  certificates;  creating  i 
State  board  of  examiners,  prescribing  their  duties  and  providing  for  their 
compensation  and  expenses.  Ch,  7372,  June  9,  1917. 

Idaho:  Amending  sees.  80,  00,  01  (as  amended  by  sec.  12,  ch.  115,  Laws  of 
1018),  03  (as  amended  by  sec.  14,  ch:  115,  Laws  of  1013),  08,  00,  100,  102  (as 
amended  by  sec.  15,  ch.  115,  Laws  of  1013),  103  (as  amended  by  sec.  16,  ch.  lU 
Laws  of  1013),  105,  and  106,  ch.  150,  Laws  of  1011;  amending  ch.  168,  Lavs 
of  1018 ;  repealing  sees.  06  and  104,  ch.  150,  Laws  of  1011,  all  relatinsr  to  the 
certification  of  teachers. 

Aat  amended,  requires  examination  for  both  State  and  county  certificatei 
to  be  held  at  same  time.  Adds  State  high-school  certificates  to  classes  of  State 
certificates  that  may  be  issued.  State  high-sthool  certificates  shall  be  valid  la 
all  grades  from  seventh  to  twelfth ;  county  certificates  shall  be  valid  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  State  board  of  education  may  make  rules  for  giving  credits 
for  requirements  for  the  various  certificates.  "  Oral  expression  *'  is  added  to 
list  of  special  subjects  for  which  certificates  may  be  granted;  like  applicants 
for  other  certificates,  candidates  for  special  certificates  must  now  have  credit 
in  examination  on  Idaho  civil  government,  including  school  laws,  and  State 
manual  of  course  of  study.  Three-year  certificates  are  omitted  from  list  of 
high-school  certificates.  New  requirements  for  one-year  hlgh-schooi  certificate 
renewable  for  2  years  after  8  months*  experience:  at  least  2  years'  approved 
normal  school  or  college  work  above  high-school  grade ;  course  must  include  at 
least  2  full  semesters  of  professional  work.  Requirements  for  5-year  hlgli- 
school  certificate:  Graduation  from  an  approved  college  or  university  with 
satisfactory  evidence  of  not  less  than  14  months'  successful  experience,  or 
completion  of  not  less  than  2  years  of  normal  school  or  college  work  above  liigb- 
school  grade  with  not  less  than  30  months*  successful  experience;  such  normal 
or  college  work  must  Include  not  less  than  3  semesters  of  professional  work. 
Requirements  for  high-school  life  certificate:  Graduation  from  an  approved 
college  or  university  including  at  least  4  semesters  of  professional  worlv,  with 
at  least  21  months*  successful  exi)erience;  or  life  certificate  may  be  issued  tD 
holder  of  a  high-school  5-year  certificate  with  at  least  5  years'  experience. 
Minor  changes  are  made  regarding  fees  for  certificates. 

Applicants  making  10  per  cent  above  passing  grade  on  ay  subjects,  but  fall- 
ing to  pass  examination,  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  on  such  subjects  for  12 
months  if  remaining  subjects  are  passed  within  that  time.  State  board  of  eda- 
cation  may  make  rules  for  recording  on  certificates  statements  of  additional 
qualifications  of  which  holders  may  give  evidence. 

All  county  certificates  (was  first  and  second  grade  only)  shall  be  valid  in  any 
county  where  certlfieil  copy  of  the  same  is  filed.  The  experience  required  tot 
a  second-grade  county  certificate  is  reduced  from  8  to  7  montlis;  so  of  first 
grade.  In  order  to  have  credits  transferred  from  a  second-grade  to  a  first- 
grade  certificate  holder  must  have  attentled  a  professional  school  for  at  leasl 
six  weeks  and  received  credits  In  at  least  four  subjects  (was  two  subjects). 
Section  104,  chapter  159,  Laws  of  1911,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  special 
third-grade  certificates  when  the  supply  of  teachers  is  insufficient,  is  repealed; 
when  the  supply  of  teachers  is  exhausted,  county  superintendent  may  endorse 
certificates  or  diplomas  from  other  counties  or  States.  (Word  "  diplonaas " 
in  this  provision  is  new.)  In  the  case  of  a  revocation  of  a  county  certificate 
by  county  superintendent,  aggrieved  teacher  may  appeal  to  State  board  of  edu- 
cation (was  State  superintendent).  Ch.  153,  Mar.  16,  1915. 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  6  of  "An  act  to  provide  for  "the  certification  of 
teachers,'*  approved  June  28,  1913. 

Provides  that  second-grade  county  certificates  may  be  renewed  indefinitely 
for  2-year  periods  upon  evidence  of  successful  teaching  and  professional  growth. 
Authorizes  holder  of  county  high-school  certificate  to  teach  in  seventh  and 
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eighth  grades  (thus  proyidlng  teachers  for  "  junior  high  schools.'*)    AuthorlzeB 
acceptance  of  "certified  credits"  from  applicants  to  teach  special  subjects. 

H.  B.  886,  p.  645,  June  23,  1915. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

Oonnty  superintendent  shall  hold  examinations  on  last  Saturday  in  Janu- 
ary, March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  October ;  questions  furnished  by 
State  board  of  education ;  no  examination  shall'  extend  over  more  than  two 
days;  applicant  must  file  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  Applicants  for 
licenses  in  high-school  subjects  and  special  branches  shall  have  their  manu- 
scripts sent  to  State  superintendent  for  grading;  applicants  for  licensee  in 
elementary  subjects  may  elect  to  have  their  manuscripts  graded  by  State  super- 
intendent for  State  license  or  by  county  superintendent  for  county  license. 
County  license  valid  in  county  where  Issued;  State  license  valid  throughout 
tlie  State  if  registered  by  county  superintendent  where  school  is  to  be  taught. 
Fee  for  sending  manuscript  to  State  superintendent,  75  cents,  to  be  used  by 
State  superintendent  to  pay  expenses  of  grading.  C!ounty  superintendent  sliall 
^ve  teachers  their  "  success  grades "  in  teaching ;  for  successful  applicants 
whose  papers  have  been  forwarded  to  the  State  superintendent,  county  super- 
intendent shall  forward  success  grades  after  State  superintendent  has  graded 
papers. 

Applicants  for  elementary  license  shall  be  examined  in  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology  and  scientific  temper- 
ance. United  States  history,  literature,  the  science  of  education,  and  such  addi- 
tional branches  as  they  may  be  required  to  teach.  Applicants  for  high-school 
license  shall  be  examined  in  as  many  subjects  as  they  desire  to  take  from  list 
offered  by  State  board  of  education,  but  all  shall  be  examined  in  science  of 
education.  Applicants  for  supervisor's  and  special  teacher's  licenses  shall  be 
examined  in  such  subjects  as  they  elect  to  supervise  or  teach.  State  board  of 
education  shall  determine  grades  and  averages  required  for  licenses ;  12-month, 
24-month,  and  d6-month  licenses  may  be  issued  according  to  grades  made.  County 
superintendents  may  issue  temporary  county  permits,  good  until  next  examina- 
tion, to  person  having  required  training  and  not  having  failed  on  examination 
during  the  year.  Any  person  receiving  two  successive  86-month  licenses  may 
receive  a  professional  license  valid  for  eight  years.  Upon  examination  held  by 
State  board  of  education,  a  person  having  taught  six  years  under  a  86-months^ 
license  shall  be  exempt  from  further  examination,  but  ceasing  to  teach  for 
one  year,  unless  teacher  is  physically  unable  or  unless  attending  a  university, 
college,  or  normal  school,  shall  terminate  exemption;  county  certificates  shall 
exempt  only  in  county  where  issued ;  if  teacher  wishes  to  teach  higher  or  other 
branches  than  those  for  which  examination  was  taken,  exemption  shall  not 
apply  to  such  branches.  County  superintendent  shall  determine  the  success 
graces  of  teachers  in  township  schools;  superintendents  of  incorporated  school 
cities  and  towns  shall  determine  success  grades  therein ;  superintendents  shall 
visit  schools  to  observe  work  of  teachers;  on  appeal  State  superintendent  may 
review  success  grading.  County  superintendent  shall  keep  record  of  licenses 
Issued  and  revoked.  State  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  fees  received 
and  licenses  issued  by  him  and  shall  report  annually  thereon  to  the  governor. 

Ch.  171,  Mar.  10,  1915. 

Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2784-c,  supplement  to  the  code,  relating  to  examinations 
for  teachers'  certificates. 

Provides  for  an  additional  examination  in  August,    ^ch.  laws,  1915,  p.  21. 

Iowa:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Kanfias:  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates. 

State  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  hold  examinations  and  grant 
teachers*  certificates  valid  throughout  the  State.  Every  certificate,  diploma, 
or  other  document  Issued  as  a  teacher's  certificate  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation or  State  normal  school  must  be  registered  by  superintendent  of  county 
or  by  clerk  of  school  board  of  city  of  first  or  second  class  in  which  holder 
contracts  to  teach.  Three-year  certificates  may  be  issued  upon  satisfactory 
examination  in  subjects  prescribed  by  State  board,  but  graduates  of  four-year 
high  schools  and  a  two-year  professional  course  in  an  accredited  normal  school, 
college,  or  university  may  be  exempted  from  examination  or  part  thereof ;  such 

67589— 19— Bull.  28 1 
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eertlficates  shall  be  valid  in  any  elementary  school,  and  State  board  vmj 
validate  them  for  high  schools ;  may  be  renewed  for  three-year  periods  19m 
meeting  requirements  of  State  board.  Three-year  cerificates  renewable  ts 
life  may  be  issued  upon  examination  prescribed  by  State  board,  bnt  sradnata 
of  a  four-year  high  school  and  of  a  four-year  course  in  an  accredited  nonaii 
school,  college,  or  university  may  be  ^exempted  from  examinatioii ;  certliiait 
valid  in  any  elementary  or  high  school ;  renewable  for  life  if  holder  has  tangk 
successfully  for  two  years  and  met  requirements  of  State  board ;  life  certitaa 
to  lapse  if  holder  ceases  to  teach  for  three  years,  but  State  board  may  rerf* 
lapsed  life  certificates.  State  board  may  issue  life  diplomas  to  teacfaen  tf 
eminent  ability  who  meet  requirements  for  three-year  certificates  and  who  bm 
taught  five  years,  two  of  which  shall  have  been  in  Kansas.  Certificates  antbnii* 
ing  holders  to  teach  special  branches  may  be  issued  to  persons  who  by  ezante- 
tion  or  otherwise  show  qualification  to  teach  the  same ;  valid  In  subject  aped- 
fied  thereon  and  renewable  from  year  to  year  as  determined  by  State  bouC 
Normal  training  certificates  may  be  issued  to  graduates  of  normal  tralolv 
courses  in  high  schools  and  accredited  academies;  valid  in  etementary  sdMii 
for  two  years  and  may  be  renewed  for  two-year  periods;  examination  for  &«& 
certificates  held  annually  in  May  by  county  board  of  examiners;  qnesttoai 
furnished  by  State  board  and  papers  returned  to  State  department  for  gni- 
ing;  each  applicant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $1;  *each  school  participating  riaS 
remit  fl  to  State  superintendent  Three-year  elementary  certificates  may  te 
issued  to  persons  holding  first-grade  certificates  issued  by  county  board  d 
examiners  or  to  persons  holding  certificates  issued  in  cities  of  first  or  seeoii 
class,  if  such  persons  have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  coorse  and  1 
two-year  course  in  an  accredited  normal  school,  college,  or  university;  in  Bee 
of  such  two-year  course  evidence  of  four  years  of  successful  experience  mtj 
be  accepted;  such  certificates  valid  in  ^ementary  schools  of  State  and  re- 
newable for  three-year  periods.  After  September  1,  ldl6,  no  person  ahil 
teach  in  a  four-year  accredited  high  school  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate 
as  high-school  teacher  issued  by  State  board  of  education  or  a  State  noroL* 
school;  holders  of  valid  certificates  who  are  teaching  in  accredited  four-yen 
high  schools  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect  are  exempt  from  this  provisiA 
State  board  may  issue  temporary  certificates  in  case  of  scarcity  of  teachers. 

Boards  of  county  examiners  may  issue  first-grade,  second-grade,  or  thlFd- 
grade  county  certificates  valid  for  three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year,  T^ 
spectively;  second-grade  certificates  may  be  indorsed  and  validated  by  ta? 
county  superintendent;  first-grade  certificates  shall  be  so  indorsed.  Brancha 
required  in  third-grade  examination:  Spelling,  reading,  writing,  Sngllsh  grae- 
mar  and  composition,  geography,  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  Kanaa 
history,  civil  government,  physiology  and  hygiene,  elements  of  asricnltart 
elementary  general  science,  Ehiglish  classics,  and  the  principles  and  metluds 
of  teaching;  a, third-grade  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  person  who  bss 
held  two  third-grade  certificates  and  has  taught  seven  months ;  applicant  nnsi 
make  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  with  no  grade  less  tfati 
60.  Requirements  for  second  grade :  Applicant  must  have  taught  not  less  tiiai 
seven  months ;  must  pass  examination  in  subjects  required  for  third  pade  and 
the  elements  of  music  in  addition ;  must  have  completed  a  one-year  course  U 
an  approved  high  school;  must  make  an  average  grade  of  80  per  cent,  witt 
no  grade  less  than  60 ;  second-grade  certificate  may  be  issued  to  person  vrithoat 
experience  if  such  person  has  completed  a  four-year  approved  hi^h-school 
course.  Requirements  for  first  grade:  Applicant  must  have  taught  at  least 
14  months;  must  pass  examination  in  subjects  required  for  second  grade  and 
in  English  history  and  the  elements  of  physics;  must  have  completed  a  tiro- 
year  course  in  an  approved  high  school ;  must  make  an  average  of  not  less  thss 
90  per  cent,  with  no  grade  less  than  75 ;  grades  of  90  per  cent  or  more  recorded 
on  a  normal  training  certificate  or  second-grade  certificate  or  received  in  sab- 
sequent  county  teachers'  examinations  while  such  certificate  is  in  force  may  bt 
applied  toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  first-grade  certificate;  a  ftret- 
grade  certificate  may  be  renewed  on  payment  of  fee  of  $1  if  holder  has  attended 
required  number  of  institutes  or  received  approved  professional  instructioiL 
Apes  required  for  certificates:  Second  and  third  grades,  not  less  than  18;  first 
grade,  not  less  than  20.  The  high-school  credits  required  for  first  and  second 
grade  certificates  may  be  obtained  by  resident  attendance  at  an  approved  higb 
school  or  by  examination  in  subjects  selected  from  first  two  years  of  coune 
prescribed  by  State  board  of  education.    First-grade  certificates  in  force  at  the 
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;ime  of  the  imssage  of  this  act  shall  be  renewed  without  requirement  of  high- 
ichool  credits  provided  for  in  this  act 

Sees.  7405,  7497,  7523,  7527,  7779,  and  7848  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1909 ; 
iecs.  1  and  2,  ch.  268,  session  laws  of  1918,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
^  conflict  herewith  are  repealed.  Ch.  298,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

Kansas:  Repealing  sec.  9046,  General  Statutes  of  1915. 

Repealed  section  authorized  common-school  districts  employing  10  or  more 
Deachers  to  certificate  their  own  teachers.  Gh,  279,  Mar.  6,  1917. 

Kansas:  See  also  A  (hi),  State  boards;  B  (e).  Recognition  of  diplomas; 
9  (d)t  Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  8,  ch.  58,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  relathig  to  the  State 
seirtUlcation  of  teachers  of  public  schools. 

Bequirement  that  persons  eligible  for  State  certificates  shall  have  completed 
i  standard  high-school  or  academy  course  is  amended  to  permit  State  super* 
Intendent,  on  satisfactory  evidence,  to  accept  the  *'  equivalent  of  said  standard 
secondary  school  course."  Gh.  74,  Mar.  11,  1915l 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Miehigan:  Amending  sec.  6,  Act  No.  147,  Public  Acts  of  1891,  as  last  amended 
by  Act  No.  281,  Public  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Amendment  provides  that  the  county  board  of  school  examiners  shall  grant 
DO  certificate  under  this  act  unless  applicant  shall  have  had  at  least  six  weeks' 
work  in  a  State,  county,  or  city  normal  school  or  school  approved  by  State 
superintendent,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  persons  having  had  one- 
balf  year's  work  in  a  school  maintaining  four  years*  work  above  high  schoel, 
nor  to  persons  having  taught  at  least  five  months  prior  to  July  1,  1916.  No 
person  over  21  years  old  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  a 
certificate.  Act  No.  7,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

Hississippl:  An  act  to  amend  sees.  4539  and  4540  of  the  Mississippi  Gode  of 
1906,  changing  the  manner  of  holding  teachers'  examinations  and  defining 
the  public  school  curriculum.  Gh.  187,  Apr.  3,  1916. 

Mississippi:  Amending  sec.  4543  of  the  Mississippi  Gode  of  1906  by  adding 
certain  subjects  to  the  list  on  which  teachers  are  examined. 

Adds  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  elementary  algebra,  advanced  Eng- 
lisli,  general  science,  and  modem  history  to  list  on  which  applicants  for  first 
grade  license  must  be  examined.  Adds  for  second  grade  health  and  sanitation, 
history  of  Mississippi,  civics,  and  elementary  agriculture.  Provides  for  licenses 
for  teachers  of  special  subjects,  as  music,  normal  training,  etc. 

Gh.  188,  Apr.  5,  1916. 

Missonri:  Amending  sec.  10942,  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  as  amended  in  1911 
(p.  409),  relating  to  the  renewal  of  certificate. 

Only  a  first-grade  certificate  may  be  renewed  an  unlimited  number  of  timea 

H.  B.  566,  p.  520,  Apr.  9,  1917. 

Missouri:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Montana:  See  G  (c),  Gounty  and  local  normal  schools. 
Nevada:  Amending  sec.  28,  ch.  133,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  teachers'  life 
diplomas. 

Empowers  State  board  of  education  to  grant  a  life -diploma  to  any  resident 
df  the  State  who  shall  present  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully  and  con- 
tinuously for  a  period  of  72  months,  24  (was  3Q)  ot  which  must  have  been 
in  the  State.  Gh.  117,  Mar.  13,  1915. 

Nevada:  Amending  sec.  3266  (sec.  28,  School  Gode  of  1915)  of  an  act  approved 
March  20,  1911,  as  amended  March  13,  1915,  relating  to  life  diplomas  of  teach- 
ers. 

Reduces  from  72  to  60  months  the  amount  of  successful  experience  for  sucb 
diploma.  Gh.  91,  Mar.  14,  1917. 
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New  Jersey:  Amending  an  act  (1913)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  adi 
establish  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  scbools,'*  etc..  vpfP^ 
October  19,  1903. 

State  boards  of  examiners  of  teachers  to  consist  of  commissioner  of  ete 
tion,  one  assistant  commissioner,  principals  of  State  oormal  schools,  m 
county  superintendent  and  one  city  superintendent;  assistant  commissia^ 
county  superintendent  and  city  superintendent  to  be  designated  by  State  hsmi 
of  education.  Board  to  examine  teachers,  grant  State  certificates  and  re^ 
the  same  under  rules  of  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  177,  Mar.  17, 19U 

New  Mexico:  Relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers  and  repealing  wslS 
and  4,  ch.  97,  Laws  of  1907. 


State  board  of  education  authorized  to  Issue  three  grades  of  elemeBtiB? 
certificates.  Such  certificates  shall  be  issued  upon  examination  in  socb  s^ 
Jects  as  board  may  elect,  or  upon  presentation  by  applicant  of  grades  in  si^ 
Jects  required  by  board  from  any  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Sui 
Board  shall  make  rules  governing  examinations  which  shall  be  conducted  ^ 
county  superintendent;  papers  shall  be  forwarded  to  State  super! ntendent k 
grading;  State  superintendent  may  expend  $1,200  per  annum  for  as^staiieei 
grading.  Holder  may  teach  in  any  elementary  school  of  tbe  State.  Tttt 
grade  valid  for  one  year,  second  grade  for  two  years,  first  grade  for  d» 
years ;  third  grade  not  renewable ;  first  and  second  grades  renewable  under  res 
of  State  board.  Boards  of  education  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  m: 
issue  certificates  valid  in  city  or  town  where  issued.  State  board  may 
State  teachers*  professional  certificates.  Holders  of  certificates  who 
a  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  county  normal  institute  or  summer  school 
be  entitled  without  further  examination  to  teach  for  the  period 
therein.  Said  board  may  Indorse  certificates  issued  in  other  States  and  jobi 
grant  certificates  of  first,  second,  or  third  grade  to  persons  having  convisai 
approved  courses  in  Institutions  of  the  State  or  other  schools  designated  kf 
board.  State  board  may  issue  special  certificates  to  teachers  of  music,  draviK 
kindergarten  or  primary  subjects,  agriculture,  manual  training,  domestie  sc 
ence,  and  commercial' branches.  Provision  for  county  teachers'  certificates  is 
repealed.  Ch.  81,  Mar.  18,  191* 

New  Mexico:  See  also  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

North  Carolina:  Establishing  a  State  board  of  examiners  and  Institute  f» 
ductors. 

Board  to  consist  of  three  men  and  three  women  appointed  by  ttie  govenit 
State  superintendent  chairman.  Board  to  have  entire  control  of  examinii^ 
accrediting  without  examination,  and  certificating  all  applicants  for  positioe  i 
teacher,  principal,  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent  in  the  elementi? 
and  secondary  public  schools  of  the  State,  but  second  and  third  grade  certifiess 
shall  be  under  control  of  county  superintendent  or  city  superintendent.  'Earn- 
nation  questions  prepared  by  board  and  examinations  conducted  by  co^ 
superintendent;  papers  returned  to  board.  Board  shall  plan  and  direct,  uc 
members  shall  conduct,  county  teachers'  institutes.  Ch.  146,  Mar.  5,  1917 

North  Carolina:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Ohio:  Amending  sec.  7822  and  repealing  sec.  7822-1  of  the  General  Codi. 
relating  to  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Applicants  for  a  one-year  elementary  certificate  shall  be  admitted  to  exus- 
nation,  and  if  found  proficient  may  be  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  p^ 
lie  schools  in  the  county  Ih  which  such  certificate  is  granted  for  one  school  jet: 
without  previous  professional  training,  but  applicants  for  a  one-year  or  a  tiref- 
year  elementally  certificate  who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  tor  one  sdwi 
year  previous  to  the  time  of  such  application,  unless  said  applicant  Is  a  gn^ 
ate  of  a  collefce  or  university  of  approved  educational  standing,  shall  possess  u 
amount  of  professional  training  consisting  of  classroom  Instruction  in  a  !««■ 
nized  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  not  less  than  the  following:  Afttf 
January  1,  1916,  such  apl)licant  shall  possess  not  less  than  six  weeks  of  soil 
instruction ;  after  January  1,  1917,  not  less  than  12  weeks  of  such  instractioB; 
after  January  1,  1918,  not  less  than  18  weeks  of  such  instruction;  after  Jai* 
ary  1,  1919,  not  less  than  24  weeks  of  such  instruction ;  after  January  1,  193Ci 
jiot  less  than  30  weeks  of  such  Instruction ;  after  January  1,  1921,  not  less  tb^ 
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ne  year  of  such  classroom  Instruction,  in  a  recognized  school  for  the  training 
t  teachers.  EL  B.  674,  p.  340,  May  25,  1915. 

Ohio:  Amending  sec.  7807-6  and  supplementing  sec.  7807  of  the  General  Code 
y  enacting  seO.  7807-8,  relating  to  teachers*  life  elementary  certificates. 

State  superintendent  may  renew  State  provisional  certificates.  Graduate  of 
our-year  high  school  and  two  years  additional  in  an  approved  normal  school 
aay  be  granted  a  life  elementary  certificate  after  60  months  of  successful  ex- 
lerience  in  teaching.  Graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  and  a  one-year  nor- 
nal  course  or  who  has  taken  an  approved  course  of  professional  reading  in 
:ddit:on  to  high-school  course  may  be  granted  a  life  elementary  certificate  after 
00  months  of  successful  teaching.  S.  B.  No.  18,  p.  458,  Mar.  80.  1917. 

Ohio:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 
Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  16,  art.  14,  ch.  219,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
ertlflcation  of  teachers. 

Extends  from  January,  1916,  to  January,  1918,  the  time  after  which  teachers 
Qust  have  academic  or  professional  training  required  in  act  ameneded. 

Ch:  282,  Apr.  1,  1915. 

•  Oklahoma:  See  also  G  (d).  Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

P«rto  Bleo :  Amending  sec.  1  of  "An  act  to  establish  and  regulate  the  grant- 
nig  6f  life  certificates  to  the  teachers  of  Porto  Rico,"  Approved  Mar.  12,  1914. 

Any  rural,  graded  or  principal  teacher  who  holds  a  valid  license  and  who  has 
aught  successfully  for  five  years  shall  receive  a  life  certificate  of  corresponding 
nrade  from  the  department  of  education,  but  teaching  prior  to  July  1,  3J905, 
hall  not  be  reckoned.  Act  No.  3,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

,  Porto  Bieo;  Providing  for  the  certification  of  teachers  for  rural  schools.. 

'  Certificates  granted  without  examination  to  persons  who  complete  prescribed 
ourses  for  rural  teachers  at  University  of  Porto  Rico.       No.  4,  Apr.  11, 1917. 

South  Carolina:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  55,  ch.  135,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  first  grade 
^achers'  certificates. 

,  Provides  that  certificate  shall  be  valid  In  "  all  branches  covered  by  such  cer- 
iflcate."    (Was  in  all  grades  below  high  school.)  Ch.  167,  Feb.  23,  1915. 

Somtk  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  Issuance  of  State  teachers*  certificates  by 
he  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Ch.  219,  Mar.  10,  1917.  ' 

Tennessee:  Amending  sec.  6,  ch.  40,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  quallflcationa 
t  teachers. 

Each  teacher  who  holds  an  elementary  or  high-school  certificate  with  ah 
verage  grade  of  85  per  cent  or  more  issued  by  the  State  superintendent  shall 
>e  exempt  from  further  exanfination,  if  he  does  not  discontinue. teaching  for  a 
eriod  of  three  successive  years.  Holdder  of  second-grade  elementary  or  high- 
chool  certificate  Issued  by  the  State  superintendent  may  have  the  same  re- 
ewed.  if  he  attends  and  does  creditable  work  in  three  or  more  courses  in  a 
ummer  school  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education;  renewed  for  two 
ears.  Ch.  141,  Apr.  7,  1917. 

Termont:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Washington:  Relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers,  fixing  the  basis  and 
uallfications  for  certification,  and  amending  sees.  4643,  4644,  4650,  and  4653, 
temington  and  Balllnger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes. 

List  of  certificates  authorized  for  the  common  schools  Is  changed.  Follow- 
ag  common-school  certificates  now  authorized:  (a)  Second-grade  elementary 
ertlficate,  first-grade  elementary  certificate,  and  life  certificate.  Applicant 
ar  second-grade  elementary  certificate  must  pass  examination  in  reading, 
rnmmar,  penmanship  and  punctuation,  history  of  the  Uniteil  States,  geography, 
pithmetic,  physiology  and  hygiene,  orthography  and  State  manual  and  must 
ave  had  nine  weeks  of  approved  professional  training;  may  be  twice  renewed 
f  holder  has  attended  nine  weeks  of  professional  training  in  an  accredited 
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Institution  and  has  done  satisfactory  work  In  at  least  three  sabJecCai  A^ 
cant  for  first-grade  elementary  certificate  most  have  tanght  nine  montbi^ 
must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  professional  trainini;;  must  bare  sim 
credits  as  for  second  grade  and  must  also  pass  examination  in  nature 
drawing,  juvenile  and  general  literature,  agriculture,  civics,  physical 
and  music,  but  State  board  of  education  may  accept  two  substitutes  form 
of  above  subjects;  grades  of  85  per  cent  in  accredited  institutions  may  beat 
cepted  in  lieu  of  examinations ;  this  certificate  valid  for  five  years  and  maj  ft 
renewed  for  liice  period  if  holder  has  attended  18  weeks  of  professiM 
training  and  done  satsfactory  work  in  three  subjects.  Applicant  for  Ilii 
certificate  must  have  taught  45  months,  must  have  done  at  least  12  ainMHtB 
hours  in  professional  study,  and  must  pass  examination  in  spedfled  sidtjo 
or  show  credits  of  85  per  cent  or  more  therein  in  accredited  institutioa 
Qualifications  fixed  for  teachers  of  special  subjects.  After  September  1.  ISIi 
no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  certificate  who  has  not  completed  tbe  work  oft 
four-year  high  school ;  this  provision  not  to  affect  outstanding  certiflcatea 

Gh.  48,  Mar.  fi,  IfiU 

If  est  Tirgiiiia:  Repealing  sees.  131}  and  132,  cfa.  27,  Acts  of  1906,  irnnniw 
Ing  sees.  80  and  90  of  said  chapter  to  become  81  and  8S  respective!^:  # 
numbering  sec.  88,  ch.  06,  Acts  of  1911,  to  become  sec.  96;  renumbering  ac. 
%},  ch.  27,  Acts  of  1911,  to  became  sec  94;  amending  sees,  57,  78»  81  ft 
85,  89,  93,  94,  95,  96,  130,  131,  133,  134,  185,  and  136,  ch.  27,  Acts  of  IM 
amending  sees.  82  and  92,  ch.  25,  Acts  of  1909;  amending  sees.  81,  86;  andfl 
ch.  66,  Acts  of  1911;  amending  sec.  87,  ch.  69,  Acts  of  1913,  all  reiatinrft 
education. 

Repealed  sections  directing  the  State  board  of  education  to  bold  at  las 
once  a  year  in  each  congressional  district  an  examination  for  State  |n> 
fessional  teachers*  certificates,  and  provided  for  two  classes  of  Budk  oertificila 
the  duration  of  validity  of  the  same,  etc. 

Amendments:  (Sec.  57)  Teacher  no  longer  to  present  certificate  to  m 
ploying  board  of  education  in  duplicate.  (78)  General  history  and  baifr 
keeping  omitted  from  regular  curriculum ;  district  boards  of  edocatioa  mt 
county  high-school  boards  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  in  elemeatKj 
and  high-school  departments  in  manual  training,  home  economics,  agrlcultia 
commercial  branches,  and  other  vocational  subjects.  (80)  Person  employed  d 
teach  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  physically  and  mentally  able,  overfl 
years  old,  and  the  holder  of  a  valid  certificate.  (82)  Increases  ftom  $7,609  • 
$9,000  the  appropriation  in  connection  with  the  certification  of  teachers.  (S4 
Fixes  fees  of  applicants  for  certificates  and  directs  that  the  same  be  piM 
into  school  fund.  (85)  State  superintendent  shall  prepare  and  tunM 
questions ;  county  superintendent  shall  hold  examination,  papers  returned  w 
State  superintendent  for  grading,  such  grading  to  be  done  by  ^'competai 
persons  actively  engaged  in  school  work";  certificate  Issued  by  State  mxpit' 
intendent,  sent  to  county  superintendent  and  countersigned  by  him.  (87' 
Subjects  required  for  examination  for  elementary  certificate:  Spelling,  re^ 
ing,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  language,  physiology  io£ 
hygiene,  United  States  and  West  Virginia  geography,  civics,  theory  and  aK 
of  teaching,  and  agriculture.  First-grade  certificate  valid  for  five  y«a 
issued  to  applicant  attaining  a  general  average  of  90  per  cent  with  no  si# 
Ject  below  70  per  cent;  second-grade  valid  for  three  years  issued  to  applicaM 
attaining  average  of  80  per  cent  with  no  subject  below  68  per  cent;  thJri 
grade  valid  for  one  year  issued  to  applicant  attaining  an  average  of  70  per 
cent  with  no  subject  below  60  per  cent,  but  third-grade  certificate  shall  d3( 
be  Issued  to  same  person  more  than  two  years  In  succession.  First-grade  vaM 
in  all  schools;  second  and  third-grade  elementary  certificates  valid  In  il 
grades  of  elementary  schools,  but  principal  of  school  must  be  holder  of  fira 
grade  or  equivalent.  B'lrst-grade  elementary  certificate  renewable  on  recoa- 
mendation  of  county  superintendent;  at  expiration  of  third  five-year  period 
such  certificate  may  be  renewed  for  life.  (88)  State  superintendent  nowiy  lss« 
the  short-course  certificate,  valid  for  three  years,  to  those  having:  completed 
the  short  course  in  the  State  normal  school  or  branch  thereof,  or  equivakitf 
course  In  an  institution  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education;  swS 
certificate  valid  In  elementary  schools  and  may  be  renewed  for  one  three- 
year  period.     (S9)   State  superintendent  may  Issue  normal  school  certificate 
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ralid  for  five  years  in  elementary  and  high  schools  to  graduates  of  the  diploma 
^urse  of  State  normal  school  and  branches,  or  of  the  diploma  course  of  tiie 
Nest  Virginia  collegiate  institute  or  of  the  diploma  course  of  any  school  of 
his  or  other  State  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education.  (00)  High- 
ichool  certificates  may  be  issued  by  State  superintendent  to  applicants  pass- 
ng  a  satisfactory  examination  in  ten  subjects  designated  by  State  board 
it  education.  Said  certificate  may  be  granted  to  graduate  of  West  Virginia 
Jniversity  or  of  college  or  university  of  this  or  other  State  approved  by  State 
K>ard  of  education,  but  collegiate  course  of  such  institution  must  have  in- 
cluded not  less  than  20  semester  hours  in  education;  such  certificate  valid 
n  high  or  elementary  schools ;  such  certificate  renewable  for  five-year  periods 
md  at  end  of  third  five-year  period  may  be  renewed  for  life.  (91)  Super- 
dsors'  certtQcates  valid  for  five  years  shall  be  issued  by  State  superintendent 
o  applicants  who  have  taught  not  less  than  three  years  on  a  first-grade 
lertlficate  or  equivalent  and  who  have  passed  an  examination  in*  such  sab- 
ects  as  may  be  designated  by  State  board  of  education.  Such  certificates' 
nay  be  granted  to  graduates  of  approved  institutions  with  not  lees  than  20 
lemester  hours  In  education,  if  said  graduates  have  had  at  least  three  years' 
experience  In  teaching  or  sui)ervising.  Renewable  in  five-year  j)eriods.  (92) 
}tate  superintendent  may  issue  special  certificates  to  kindergarten  teachers, 
irimary  teachers,  and  teachers  of  special  subjects,  as  music,  drawing,  etc.; 
lertlficate  issued  upon  examination  or  completion  of  course  approved  by  State 
K>ard  of  education ;  valid  throughout  the  State  in  subject  covered ;  renewable 
or  five-year  periods.  (93)  When  a  holder  of  a  first-grade  certificate  or 
iQuivalent  has  taught  or  done  active  school  work  tot  ten  years  while  holding 
luch  certificate.  State  superintendent  may,  upon  reconunendation  of  State  board 
it  education,  issue  to  such  person  a  certificate  valid  for  life  In  any  teaching  or 
upervlsory  position  in  the  State.  (96)  State  superintendent  may  revoke  any. 
eacher's  certificate  for  cause ;  county  superintendent  shall  report  teacher's  im- 
Dorallty  or  neglect  of  duty  to  State  superintendent  (130)  State  board  of 
ducation  composed  of  State  superintendeqt  and  five  persons  engaged  in 
ducational  work,  appointed  by  said  superintendent;  no  two  from  same  oon- 
ressional  district  and  not  more  than  tluree  from  same  political  party;  term 
tf  appointive  members,  five  years,  one  being  appointed  each  year.  (181) 
laid  board  shall  perform  duties  heretofore  performed  by  State  board  of  ex- 
miners  and  in  addition  shall  prescribe  courses  of  study  for  elementary  and 
ligh  schools.  They  shall  also  prescribe  subjects  in  which  applicants  shall  be 
xamined  for  kindergarten,  primary,  high-school  and  supervisors'  certificates 
nd  for  all  special  certificates;  at  request  of  superintendent,  they  may  as- 
ist  in  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examinations.  (132)  State  certificates 
nd  all  those  of  rank  of  first  grade  in  force  at  passage  of  this  act  shall  con^ 
Inue  valid  and  at  their  expiration  may  be  renewed  by  State  board.  (133) 
joxnpensation  of  appointive  members  of  board,  ^  per  diem  for  not  to  exceed  20 
ays  in  a  year.  (184)  Said  board  shall  keep  proper  records  and  shall  report 
nnually  to  State  superintendent  CJh.  56,  Feb.  26,  1916. 

WiBeonsiii:  Creating  sec.  460-6  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  issuance  and 
Niewal  of  teachers'  certificates. 

CJounty  or  city  superintendent  may,  in  the  issuance  of  county  or  city  certifl- 
ates,  accredit  reading  done  from  the  list  of  books  of  the  State  teachers'  read- 
Dg  circle.  Oh.  220,  June  10, 1915. 

WisooBSin:  Prescribing  the  qualifications  of  applicants  and  regulating  the 
ranting  of  county  and  city  teachers'  certificates. 

After  September  1,  1919,  every  public  school  teacher  must  have  had  at  least 
wo  years  of  approved  high-school  work  and  one  year  of  professional  training; 
fter  September  1,  1921,  four  years  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of  pro- 
essional  training.  Powers  of  State  board  of  examiners  as  provided  by  law 
re  not  limited  by  this  act  When  supply  of  legally  qualified  teachers  Is  ex- 
austed,  county  or  city  superintendent,  with  approval  of  State  superintendent, 
my  issue  necessary  number  of  certificates  on  examination. 

COl  269,  May  28,  1917. 

WiseoBSia:  Creating  sec.  454a,  and  amending  sec.  20,  28,  Wisconsin  Statutes, 
slating  to  State  teachers*  llcensea 

Persons  applying  for  a  teachers'  license  on  the  basis  of  work  done  in,  or 
raduatlon  from,  an  institution  located  outside  of  Wisconsin  shall  pay  a  fee 
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of  $1  for  the  examination  of  paper  records,  etc.,  and  an  additional  $1  for  tbe 
license,  in  case  the  same  is  granted.  Gh.  403,  Jnne  13»  1917. 

Wyoming:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 


E  (o).  Teaehers'  Examinations  and  CertiHeates,  Special, 

California:  Amending  sec.  1791  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  city,  or  city  and  county,  boards  of  examiners. 

Omits  Special  certificates  from  those  for  which  board  may  hold  examina- 
tiona  Gh.  488,  May  24,  1915. 

CaUfomia:  See  also  Er  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  O  (b).  State  nor- 
'mal  schools. 

Idaho:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Indiana:  See  B  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 

Iowa:  See  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 

Kansas:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  generaL 

Maine:  See  M  (b).  Kindergartens. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  2,  Act  No.  166,  Public  Acts  of  1901,  as  amoided, 
relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers  of  special  subject& 

Amendment  provides  for  the  certification  of  teachers  of  domestic  science  and 
art,  manual  training,  and  physical  training;  authorizes  State  superintendent 
to  accept  credentials  for  such  subjects  and  for  music  from  any  institution  whoa» 
course  of  study  is  approved  by  him.  Act  No.  194,  May  11,  1915. 

Miehigan:  Defining  the  legal  qualifications  of  kindergarten,  primary*  music, 
domestic  science  and  art,  manual  training,  commercial,  physical  training,  and 
drawing  teachers. 

Qualifications  required  of  kindergarten  and  primary  teacher:  Graduation 
from  two-year  kindergarten  training  course  and  teacher's  certificate  or  diploma 
from  a  reputable  college  or  four-year  high  school.  Qualifications  requirad  of 
teacher  of  music,  domestic  science  and  art,  manual  training,  conunercial 
branches,  physical  training  or  drawing :  Completion  of  two-year  course  in  sub- 
ject to  be  taught,  such  course  to  be  completed  in  University  of  Michigan,  any 
State  normal  school,  any  college  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
or  any  Institution  acceptable  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Act  No.  265,  May  10,  1917. 

Mississippi:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
Missouri:  See  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 
New  Mexico:  See  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
North  Carolina:  See  M  (b).  Kindergartens. 
Oklahoma:  See  M  (b).  Kindergartens. 
Washington:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
West  Tirginia:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
Wisconsin:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 


E(d).  Teaehers'  Certificates:  Talidity;  Endorsement;  Begistratiou; 

Bevocation. 

Alabama:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  authorise  the  State  board  of  examiners  to  Issue  pro- 
fessional licenses  to  graduates  of  certain  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this 
State ;  to  provide  for  the  issnance  of  teachers'  licenses  to  holders  of  certillcates 
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In  otber  States  and  graduates  of  colleges  of  other  States ;  to  authorize  the  ex- 
tension or  renewal  of  licenses  in  certain  cases  and  to  repeal  conflicting  laws. 

Oh.  l&U  Apr.  8,  1916. 

New  Mexleo:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  15,  ch.  185,  Acts  of  1907,  as  amended  by  seft.  2, 
ch.  140,  Acts  of  1900,  relating  to  teachers'  certificates. 

Authorizes  State  superintendent  to  accept  (among  other  certificates)  pri- 
mary certificates  issued  in  other  States.  Gh.  174,  Mar.  4,  1915. 

Texas:  Amending  sec.  2814,  Revised  Statutes,  1911,  so  as  to  confer  on  the 
State  superintendent  the  authority,  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  to  reinstate  a 
teacher*s  certificate  theretofore  canceled  by  him,  and  giving  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  State  board  of  education.  Gh.  157,  Mar.  80,  1917. 

Yennont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

West  Yirginia:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 


E  (e).  Teaehers'  Certifieates:  Beeognition  of  Normal  Sehool  and  College 

or  Unirersity  Diplomas. 

Alabama:  See  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Arkansas:  See  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

California:  See  E  (h),  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 

Florida:  Granting  teachers'  certificates  to  persons  who  complete  certain 
courses  in  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  or  in  the  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  State,,  and  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which 
the  same  may  be  granted. 

Person  completing  elementary  professional  course  or  equivalent  in  private 
institution  with  an  average  grade  of  75  per  cent  in  all  studies  shall  be  entitled 
to  third-grade  certificate  valid  for  two  years.  Completing  freshman  year  of 
normal  course  with  average  grade  of  75  per  cent,  second-grade  certificate  valid 
for  four  years.  Completing  sophomore  year  of  normal  course  with  average 
grade  of  85  per  cent,  first-grade  certificate  valid  for  five  years.  Private  unir 
versity  or  college  must  offer  four  years  above  the  Junior  high  school  and  must 
have  a  normal  course  with  teaching  force,  equipment  and  training  facilities 
approved  by  State  board  of  education.  GIl  6888  (No.  82),  June  4, 1915. 

Florida:  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates  to  graduates  of 
normal  schools  and  colleges.  Ch.  7878,  June  7,  1917. 

Florida:  See  also  G  (d).  Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 
Kansas:  Relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers  by  the  State  normal  schools* 

Certificates  may  be  issued  as  follows:  Completion  of  secondary  course  en- 
titles person  to  teach  for  a  period  of  one  year ;  completion  of  a  standard  four- 
year  high-school  course  and  the  freshman  year  of  normal  school  entitles  to 
teach  three  years;  completion  of  standard  four-year  high-school  course  and 
sophomore  year  of  normal  school  entitles  to  life  certificate  to  teach  In  ele- 
mentary schools  and  Junior  and  two-year  high  schools;  completion  of  course 
leading  to  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education  entitles  to  a  life  diploma 
to  teach  inf  any  public  school,  including  high  schools.  Each  State  normal 
school  shall  have  power  to  issue  certificates  to  teach  special  subjects. 

Ch.  299,  Apr.  3,  1915. 

Kansas:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Kentucky:  See  G  (b).  State  normal  schools. 

Lonisiana:  See  R  (b),  Educational  corporations. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  5814,  Compiled  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  issu- 
ance of  teachers'  certificates  without  examination  to  graduates  of  coUegea 
offering  courses  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Removes  restriction  that  college  must  be  in  Michigan. 

Act  No.  18,  Mar.  22,  1917. 
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MlMissippl:  See  E  (d),  Validity,  etc.,  of  certificates. 
New  Mexleo:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
North  Carolina:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  edacation. 
North  Dakota:  See  O  (c),  Oonnty  and  local  normal  achoals. 
Ohio:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  iasoance  of  teachers'  certificates  to 
of  certain  colleges  and  the  acceptance  of  credlta 

Any  graduate  of  a  college  of  Oklahoma  r^ulring  for  graduation  a  four-] 
course  above  a  four-year  high  school  and  maintaining  a  course  In  eduoitiDi 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  shall,  upon  proof  to  the  State  saps- 
intendent  that  said  applicant  has  completed  said  course,  be  granted  a  life  Ugl- 
school  certificate.  Credits  received  in  such  course  shall  entitle  holder  to 
credits  on  same  subjects  in  examination  for  teacher's  certificate  at  any  tlai 
within  three  years  of  receipt  of  said  credits.  Oh.  08,  Mar.  8v  1915. 

Oklahoma:  Authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Inatmctloa  ti 
Issue  teachers'  certificates  valid  in  the  ooibmon  schools  for  two  yean  to 
graduates  of  district  agricultural  schools  and  fully  accredited  four-year  bill 
s«he0ls  when  course  of  stsiy  of  sMCh  mSmtUB  is  equlralent  to  e98rse  in  sctoook 
accredited  to  State  university  and  when  school  is  equipped  for  teaching  agri* 
cultural,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training  and  when  said  sradnate  hit 
completed  such  a  course  in  psychology  and  the  science  of  teaching  as  sdd 
superintendent  may  prescribe.  Gh.  114,  Mar.  11«  ISU^ 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  8017,  Revised  Laws,  1010,  r^ating  to  the  iasmaBi 
of  teachers*  certificates  by  State  normal  schools. 

Provides  also  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  graduates  of  colleges  organtet 
under  the  laws  of  Oklahoma  and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  edncatloa. 

Oh.  241,  Mar.  27,  1017. 

Texas:  Amending  sec.  116,  ch.  96,  acts  of  1911,  providing  for  granting  teadiotf 
certificates  to  graduates  of  approved  higher  institutions. 

Adds  approved  junioj  colleges  of  the  State  to  Institutions  whose  gradaatoi 
may  be  granted  first-grade  certificates.  Oh.  8,  Feb.  2,  1917. 

Washingtoa:  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates  to  gradaatoi 
of  accredited  schools  and  colleges. 

Directs  State  board  of  education  to  prepare  a  list  of  accredited  higher  tnitl- 
tutions  within  and  without  the  State  to  whose  graduates  StUte  superlntendest 
may  Issue  cerlficates  without  examination  except  In  Washington  State  ManmL 
Graduates  of  accredited  institutions  must  have  had  at  least  12  semester  homt 
In  professional  subjects  or  stand  examination  in  professional  subjects.  Ea- 
trance  and  graduation  requirements  of  accredited  colleges  and  universities  shtl 
be  equal  to  those  of  University  of  Washington ;  requirements  of  normal  sduMds 
shall  be  equal  to  advanced  courses  of  Washington  State  normal  schools. 

Oh.  161,  Mar.  18,  ldl& 

Washington:  See  also  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

West  yirglnla:  See  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Wisconsin:  Repealing  sec.  452c  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  renewal  of  pit- 
mary  teachers'  certificates,  and  amending  sec.  387,  relating  to  the  University  ti 
Wisconsin. 

Repealed  section  provided  conditions  under  which  primary  certificates  oooM 
be  renewed.  Amended  section  omits  provision  that  graduates  of  the  UnlTosity 
after  teaching  one  year  may  have  their  diplomas  countersigned  by  State  super- 
intendent to  have  force  and  effect  of  unlimited  State  certificate. 

Oh.  229,  June  11,  mSL 

Wisconsin:  Renumbering  and  amending  subsec.  3,  sec.  468b-2,  Wlsconsta 
Statutes,  and  creating  new  subsections  of  sees.  458b-2  and  20.84,  relating  to 
Stout  Institute. 

Provides  for  certificating  graduates  to  teach.  Ch.  528,  June  29,  1917. 
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E(f).  Teachers'  AssoeiatioM;  Beadingr  Cireles. 

West  Yirginia:  See  6  (d),  Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 
Wisconsin:  Amending  subsec.  5  of  sec.  172-54  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to 
teachers*  institutes  and  reading  circles  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Provides  that  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  $9,500  annual  appropriation  for 
teachers*  institutes  and  summer  schools  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  State  teachers*  and  a  State  young  people's  reading  circle,  such  ex- 
penditure to  have  approval  of  State  superintendent.    Ch.  293,  June  23,  1915. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general;  G  (d),  Teachers' 
institutes  and  summer  schools. 


F.  TSACHEBS:  EMPLOYMENT;  CONTRACT;  APPOINTMENT; 

DISMISSAL. 


(a)  General;  Tennrc,  Bnties,  etc. 

Alabama:  See  A  (d),  County  board& 

California:  Securing  to  native-bom  and  naturalised  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  exclusive  right  to  be  employed  in  any  department  of  the  State, 
eonnty,  city  and  county,  and  dty  government  in  the  State. 

The  act  excepts  teachers  in  public  schools  and  in  State  supported  institutions 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  tfnited  States ;  also, 
native-bom  women  who  have  married  foreigners.  Does  not  apply  to  memb(^ 
of  faculty  of  a  State  college  or  university.  Gh.  417,  May  19,  1915. 

California:  Authorizing  the  employment  of  "home  teachers"  by  school  trus- 
tees or  city  boards  of  education. 

Not  exceeding  one  "  home  teacher  "  may  be  employed  for  each  500  units  of 
average  attendance  at  common  schools.  Such  teadier  shall  work  in  the  homes 
of  children,  instmcting  both  children  and  adults.  Salary  of  such  teacher  to 
be  paid  from  the  city  or  district  special  school  fund.       Oh.  87,  Apr.  10,  1915. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1696  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  duties 
of  teachers. 

Some  minor  changes,  as  to  reports,  etc.  Ch.  715,  May  31,  1917. 

Colorado:  Providing  for  the  interchange  of  public-school  teachers  between 
Colorado  and  other  States. 

Authorizes  a  school  district  to  exchange  for  one  year  a  teacher  having 
taught  five  years  therein  for  a  teacher  having  taught  not  less  than  same  time 
In  a  district  of  another  State;  teachers'  home  district  shall  pay  salary. 

Ch.  145,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

Connecticut:  Any  school  committee  may  authorize  the  ''supervising  agent ^ 
to  employ  teachers.  When  not  so  authorized,  such  agent  shall  make  nomina- 
tions, which  may  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  committee. 

Ch.  316,  May  16,  1917. 

Hawaii:  Providing  that  preference  be  given  citizens  of  Hawaii  In  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers.  Act  65.  Apr.  6,  1917. 

Louisiana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Maine:  Providing  for  the  registration  of  teachers. 

On  payment  of  a  fee  of  $3,  holder  of  a  teacher's  certificate  may  register  in 
office  of  State  superintendent  for  a  position  as  teacher  anywhere  in  the  State. 

Ch.  137,  Mar.  30,  1917. 

Massachusetts:  Prohibiting  inquiries  as  to  the  religious  or  political  belief  of 
.applicants  for  positions  in  the  public  schools.  Ch.  84,  Mar.  17,  1917. 
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Nebraska:  Amending  aec.  6773,  Reyiaed  Statutes  of  1013,  relating  to  wkM 
of  hiring  teachers. 

Amendment  provides  that  no  school  board  shall  pay  district  money  to  aaj 
teacher  after  receiving  a  sworn  statement  of  a  school  board  that  the  serria 
of  such  teacher  are  under  previous  contract.  Ch.  117,  Apr.  8, 191& 

Nevada:  Empowering  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  regents  tf 
State  University,  and  school  trustees  to  dismiss  certain  employees,  and  f» 
bidding  them  to  engage  or  employ  in  the  educational  department  in  a  prof» 
sional  manner  any  person  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  pn- 
hibltlng  the  State  controller  and  county  auditors  from  issuing  any  wamnti 
to  any  person  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  providing  a  peciltj 
therefor.  Ch.'  274,  Mar.  26,  IfllSi 

Nevada:  Repealing  sec.  100,  ch.  183,  Acts  of  1011,  relating  to  public  achooli 

Repeals  section  which  provided  that  no  teacher  should  receive  public  scbcd 
moneys  unless  he  gave  instruction  in  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  the  State. 

Ch.  21,  Feb.  13, 191a 

New  Hampshire:  Establishing  an  employment  bureau  for  teachers. 

Any  person  may  file  In  the  ofllce  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  is* 
struction  an  application  to  teach  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  fee  of  $! 
.  must  accompany  application.  Any  authorized  officer  or  board  may  apply  t» 
State  superintendent  for  information  concerning  such  applicant.  Unlawful  te 
a  superintendent  of  city  or  town  schools  to  accept  a  fee  for  securing  a  tcadw 
position  in  the  public  schools  for  any  person.  Ch.  156,  Apr.  21, 191!l 

New  Hampshire :  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  teacher.  Janitor,  or  pff- 
son  in  any  other  capacity  in  connection  with  any  building  used  for  school  pn" 
poses  when  such  teacher,  Janitor,  or  person  is  infected  with  tubercalofils  «r 
other  communicable  disease.  Ch.  101,  Mar.  27, 1917. 

New  Jersey:  Supplementing  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorocil 
and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,'*  etc.,  approved  October  10, 1903. 

Authorizes  State  commissioner  of  education  to  appoint,  with  approval  tf 
State  board  of  education,  a  "  helping  teacher  "  to  aid  and  direct  the  teadioi 
of  two  or  more  districts.  Salaries  of  such  teachers  not  to  exceed  $1^500  eid 
per  annum.  Ch.  140,  Mar.  17.  VSA 

New  York :  Amending  the  public  officers*  law,  the  civil  service  law,  and  tfe» 
education  law,  providing  for  the  removal  of  officers  and  employees  for  treuofr 
able  or  seditious  acts  or  utterances.  Ch.  416,  May  8, 1917. 

New  York:  See  also  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 

Ohio:  Amending  sec.  7718  of  the  General  Code,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tec- 
books  and  school  supplies  by  superintendents,  supervisoite,  principals,  tf 
teachers.  H.  B.  No.  420,  p.  447,  June  2,  191^ 

Oregon:  Granting  to  school  teachers  in  merged  districts  certain  protectki 
and  providing  for  relief. 

Gives  to  teachers  of  district  merged  with  another  all  the  rights  of  tead«B 
in  enlarged  district.  Ch.  108,  Feb.  16,  Ml 

Oregon :  Amending  sec.  4118,  Lord*s  Oregon  Laws,  regulating  contracts  wii^ 
teachers  and  the  resignation  of  teachers.  Ch.  232,  Feb.  17,  Ml 

Pennsylvania:  Amending  sec.  2220  of  the  School  Code  of  1011,  relating^ 
the  appointment  of  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  etc. 

In  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  appointment  dV^ 
be  made  from  three  highest  names  on  the  proper  eligible  list. 

Act  No.  860,  June  4,  191i 

South  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  registration  of  teachers  and  for  the  8ssis^ 
ance  of  school  district  boards  in  securing  teachers. 

Qualified  teachers  may  on  payment  of  fee  of  $1  register  with  the  State  sa^ 
Intendent  of  public  instruction,  Ch.  215.  Feb.  23,  191». 
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Texas:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 
Termoiit:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Iflseonsln:  Providing  for  the  exchange  of  public-school  teachers  of  this  State 
-^th  teachers  of  other  States.  -  Ch.  840,  June  4,  1017. 


F  (b).  Teachers'  Salaries. 

Alabama:  See  A  (cl),  €k>unty  boards. 
Oonneetieat:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Delaware:  Amending  sec.  2300,  ch.  71,  Revised  Code  of  1915,  relating  to 
jittendance  of  teachers  at  institutes  and  fixing  a  minimum  salary  of  teachers. 

Every  public  school  teacher  shall  attend  each  day's  session  of  teachers'  .in- 
stitute held  by  county  superintendent.  Minimum  salary  of  white  teacher  $45 
-per  month;  if  teacher  has  had  two  years'  training  at  a  reputable  normal 
school  or  college,  $50  per  month;  four  years*  training,  $55  per  month.  Every 
teacher  must  report  annually  to  State  board  of  education ;  for  failure,  certifi- 
cate may  be  suspended.  Ch.  180,  Apr.  2,  1917. 

Georgia:  Providing  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  public  school  teachers  of 
the  State  by  authorizing  the  issuance  of  the*govemdr's  warrants  and  the  sale 
•of  the  same.  No.  139,  p.  35,  Aug.  13,  1915. 

Hawaii :  Fixing  at  $40  per  month  the  minimum  pay  of  teachers  in  the  public 
flchools.  Act  89,  Apr.  17,  1917. 

Hawaii:  Amending  sec.  297,  ch.  25,  Revised  Laws,  1915,  relating  to  the  sal- 
-aries  of  teachers. 

Directs  department  of  education  to  prepare  a  teachers'  salary  schedule. 
Increases  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  used  for  paying  teachers. 

Act.  U4,  Apr.  20,  1917. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Nevada:  Amending  sec.  104,  ch.  133,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  length  of  school 
term,  etc 

Teacher  allowed  pay  for  time  when  school  Is  ordered  closed  on  account  of 
sickness  or  epidemic,  but  for  not  exceeding  80  days. 

Ch.  210,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  184  of  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  establish  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance, support,  and  management  thereof,"  approved  October  19,  1903,  relating 
to  the  custodian  of  district  school  funds. 

Provides  for  the  payment  of  district  employees  (in  addition  to  teachers) 
ty  means  of  a  pay  roll.  Ch.  348,  Apr.  19,  1915. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  that  the  salaries  of  all  persons,  other  than  teachers 
and  instructors,  employed  in  any  school  district  comprising  a  city  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  paid  semimonthly.  Ch.  72,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

New  Mexico:  See  B  (d).  State  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

New  York:  Amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  relative  to  the  salaries 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  board  of  education. 

Reorganizes  salary  schedule.  .     Ch.  627,  May  23,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Ohio:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  B  (e),  State  aid  for 
elementary  education. 

Oregon:  Preventing  discrimination  in  the  payment  of  salaries  between  male 
and  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Ch.  99,  Feb.  15,  1915. 

Pennsylrania:  Amending  sec.  1210  of  the  School  Code,  relating  to  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers. 
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Mlnimam  salaries  fixed  as  follows:  Holder  of  proTlsional  certificate,  $tf  pv 
month;  holder  of  professional  certificate  or  normal  school  certificate,  $55  per 
month ;  holder  of  permanent  certificate  or  final  normal  school  diploma,  $60  pv 
month.  Act  No.  425,  July  28,  1917. 

Utah:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
West  Yirginla:  Repealing  sec.  271,  ch.  27,  Acts  of  1908,  and  amending 
28  and  29  of  the  same  chapter,  relating  to  the  salaries  of  public  school 


Repealed  section  fixed  minimum  salaries  as  follows:  Holder  of  tLnt-grw^ 
certificate,  $40  per  month;  second-grade,  $35;  third-grade,  $30.  Amendmeit 
proyides  for  minimum  salaries  as  follows:  First-grade  certificate,  $60;  aeooad- 
grade^  $40 ;  third-grade,  $80.  Board  of  education  may  lay  additional  levy  aa 
exceeding  5  cents  on  the  $100  to  pay  minimum  salaries  herein  provided,  wfaa 
funds  available  from  maximum  levy  allowed  by  law  and  from  other  aourn 
are  insufficient  Upon  .petition  of  a  majority  of  taxpayers  of  the  snbdistriec 
an  additional  levy  shall  be  made  to  extend  the  term,  but  such  additional  lefj 
shall  not  exceed  6  cents  on  the  $100. 

West  Tirginia:  See  also  0  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  paragraph  (b),  subsec.  (5),  sec.  2024,  Wisconain  Stit- 
utes,  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

Has  effect  of  raising  minimum  salary  of  teachers  from  $40  to  $45  per  montL 

Gh.  284,  May  25,  1917. 

Wisetiasln:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  N  (a),  Hlfk 
schools. 


F  (e).  Teaehers'  Pensions. 

Alabama:  Authorizing  the  county  board  of  education  or  other  school  goven- 
Ing  body  in  any  county  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  80,000  nor  more 
than  82,000  to  pay  pensions  to  aged  and  indigent  teachers  out  of  the  school 
fund  of  said  county.     (Applies  to  Mobile  county.) 

Act  No.  459,  p.  885,  Sept.  lO,  191& 

Arizoiia:  Amending  paragraph  2810,  ch.  16,  title  11,  Revised  Statutea,  IfU 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  teachers. 

Beneficiary  must  be  00  years  old  or  over  and  must  have  taught  30  yean 
25  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  State.  Ch.  16,  Mar.  5»  1917. 

California:  Adding  sec.  1455  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  relating  to  tte 
collection  by  surviving  heirs  of  balances  due  the  estates  of  deceased  annuitaati 
from  the  public  school  teachers*  retirement  salary  fund. 

Prescribes  persons  who  may  receive  such  balances.  Ch.  68,  Apr.  6,  191T. 

California:  Providing  for  the  return  to  the  owners  thereof  of  any  fniidi 
deducted  from  teachers'  retirement  salaries  in  excess  of  the  amounts  directed 
by  law  to  be  so  deducted.  Ch.  546,  May  18*  1917. 

Connectient :  Establishing  a  retirement  system  for  public-school  teachers. 

Terms  defined.  *'  Teacher  "  includes  teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  or  supef^ 
intendent.  "  Annuity "  means  payment  from  teachers*  contributions ;  ••  p«. 
sion  "  means  payment  from  State's  contributions.  Retirement  fund  estabHshed 
on  July  1,  1917.  Teachers  entering  service  after  July  1,  1917,  shall  beoooe 
members  of  association ;  those  in  service  prior  to  that  date  may  become  qkb- 
bers  at  any  time  before  September  30,  1917,  or  thereafter  by  payment  of  back 
assessments  with  interest.  Teachers  over  70  years  old,  who  have  tangb: 
40  years  in  the  State  and  retired  prior  to  June  30, 1917,  may  be  paid  a  penstoa 
of  not  less  than  $300.  Management  of  system  vested  in  retirement  board  of 
five  members  as  follows:  Insurance  commissioner,  bank  conunlssioner,  an^ 
retary  of  State  board  of  education,  and  two  teachers  appointed  first  by  governor 
for  terms  of  four  years  and  thereafter  elected  by  members  of  retirement  as- 
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odatlon.  A  secretary  and  clerical  help  may  be  employed.  (1)  "Expense 
and"  to  consist  of  State  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  (2)  "Annuity 
and  "  to  consist  of  assessments  of  teachers  and  interest  Assessment  to  be  5 
er  cent  of  teacher's  salary,  but  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  per 
nnum.  Assessments  to  cease  at  end  of  30  years,  unless  teacher  elects  to  pay 
arther  assessments  In  order  to  pay  sufficient  to  secure  annuity  of  $500.  (8) 
Pension  fund  "  to  consist  of  State  appropriations  to  pay  pensions. 

"  Sec.  6.  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  may  retire  from  service 
1  the  public  schools  on  attaining  the  age  of  60  years  or  on  the  completion  of 
5  years  of  service  in  the  public  schools.  Any  member  of  the  retirement  asso- 
iation,  if  incapable  of  rendering  satisfactory  service  as  a  teacher,  may,  with 
tie  approval  of  the  retirement  board,  be  retired  by  the  employing  school  board 
D  attaining  the  age  of  55  years  or  at  any  time  thereafter.  Any  member  of  the 
Btirement  association  on  attaining  the  age  of  70  years,  shall  be  retired  from 
ervlce  in  the  public  schools;  provided,  if  the  employing  committee  shall  so 
BQuest  in  writing,  the  retirement  board  may  permit  the  employment  of  such 
lember  beyond  the  age  of  70  years,  and  on  the  retirement  of  such  member 
e  shall  receive  from  the  State  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
Ltled  at  the  age  of  70.,  A  member  of  the  retirement  association,  after  his 
etlrement  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  entitied  to  receive 
rom  the  annuity  fund,  as  he  shall  elect  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  on  the 
aBis  of  tables  adopted  by  the  retirement  board,  an  annuity,  payable  in 
monthly  payments,  to  which  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  the  provisions 
<f  section  5,  with  regular  interest  thereon,  shall  entitie  him;  or  an  annuity 
if  less  amount,  as  determined  by  the  retirement  board  for  the  annuitants  elect- 
ag  such  option,  payable  in  monthly  payments,  with  the  provision  that  on  the 
leath  of  the  annuitant,  the  annuity  shall  be  continued  to  and  throughout  the 
tfe  of  such  person  as  he  shall  nominate  by  writen  designation  duly  acknowl- 
dged  and  filed  with  the  retirement  board  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  The 
etirement  board  may  offer  other  benefits  of  equal  value  with  the  benefits 
lereln  provided  and  the  contributor  retiring  may  accept  either  the  benefits 
kerein  provided  or  one  of  said  alternative  benefits  in  lieu  thereof.  Any  x)erson 
«ceiving  payments  of  an  annuity  as  provided  in  this  section  shall  receive  with 
ach  monthly  payment  of  his  annuity  an  equal  amount  to  be  paid  from  the 
tension  fund  as  directed  by  the  retirement  board.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have 
»ecome  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  under  the  provisions  of  section 
\^  and  who  shall  have  served  15  years  or  more  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Itate,  not  less  than  5  of  which  shall  immediately  precede  retirement,  shall,  on 
etiring  as  provided  in  this  section,  be  entitied  to  receive  a  retirement  allow- 
mce  as  follows :  Such  annuity  and  pension  as  may  be  due  under  the  provisions 
»f  this  section ;  an  additional  pension  to  such  an  amount  that  the  sum  of  this 
idditional  pension,  and  the  pension  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section  shall 
qual  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  provisions 
it  this  act  If  he  had  paid  80  assessments  on  his  average  yearly  wage  for  the 
»  years  preceding  his  retirement,  with  interest  thereon  at  3  per  centum  com- 
K>unded  annually;  provided,  if  his  term  of  service  in  the  State  shall  have 
»een  over  80  years,  the  80  assessments  shall  be  reckoned  as  having  begun  at 
he  time  of  his  entering  service  and  as  drawing  Interest  at  3  per  centum  com- 
)ounded  annually  until  the  time  of  his  retirement;  and  further  provided,  if 
lie  sum  of  such  additional  pension,  with  the  annuity  and  pension  provided  for 
)y  this  section,  is  less  than  $800  in  any  one  year,  an  additional  sum  sufficient 
:o  make  an  annual  retirement  allowance  of  $800  shall  be  paid  from  the  pension 
!und.  If  at  any  time  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  consult  the  original 
-ecords  as  to  wages  received  by  a  member  during^  any  period,  the  retirement 
)oard  shall  determine  the  pension  to  be  paid  under  tiie  provisions  of  this  section 
n  accordance  with  such  evidence  as  it  may  be  able  to  obtain." 

Teacher  withdrawing  from  service  shall  be  entitled  to  ^fund  of  full  amount 
)f  assessments  paid  plus  interest.  If  teacher  dies  before  retirement  refund 
ihall  be  paid  to  executor  or  administrator  of  his  estate.  Amount  to  be  paid 
)y  teacher  or  to  teacher  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  and  legal  process. 
School  boards  to  notify  teachers  of  their  obligations  under  this  act  and  certify 
»  retirement  board  the  names  and  salaries  of  teachers,  changes,  etc.  To  de- 
luct  teachers*  assessments  from  their  salaries.  Treasurers  of  towns  to  account 
nonthly  for  funds.  State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  Towns  and 
Titles  having  pension  systems,  may  claim  exemption  from  this  act  State  ap- 
propriation of  $40,000  for  two  yeara  Ch.  411,  May  16, 1917. 
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Hawaii:  BBtabllsbing  a  retirement  fund  tor  penaionijig  retired 
the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  regulating  tlie 
management,  and  disbursement  thereof.  Act  No.  14,  Apr.  Id,  JSS. 

Idaho:  Authorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  independent  acliool 
to  establish  a  teachers*  retirement  fund. 

District  board  may  pay  out  of  such  fund  not  to  exceed  $40  per  month 
male  teacher  over  60  years  old.  or  to  a  female  teacher  over  55  years 
Male  teacher  must  Jhave  taught  35  years,  15  of  which,  including  last  10. 
have  been  in  the  district ;  female  teacher  must  have  taught  30  years 
conditions.    Board  may  obtain  old-age  pension  for  such    teach^'. 
may  be  made  for  disabled  teacher  who  has  taught  10  years  in  district. 
levy  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  1  mill  may  be  made  to  create  such  fond 
addition  board  may  malce  assessments  of  teachers*  salaries.     When  once 
Ushed,  fund  can  not  be  abolished  by  board.  Oh.  33,  Mar.  13,  19IT 

Illinois:  Providing  a  State  teachers*  pension  and  retirement  fund. 

Under  this  act  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  teacliers* 
and  retirement  fund  consists  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instmctiin.  a| 
State  treasurer,  and  three  teachers  elected  by  the  contributing  tea<diei&  tk 
State  treasurer  is  ex-offlclo  treasurer  of  the  fund.    Teachers  already  &Bs^ag€ 
may  or  may  not  elect  before  September  1,  1920,  to  become  members  of  ^ 
association.    Those  entering  the  service  for  the  first  time  are  deemed  to  aeA 
the  terms  of  the  act    Members  are  divided  into  three  classes:    (1)  Tte 
having  taught  10  years  or  less;  (2)  those  having  taught  10  to  15  years;  iP 
over  15  years.    Assessments  upon  salaries  are  as  follows :  First  claas^  $1  ps 
month  for  first  five  months  each  year ;  second  class,  $2  per  month  for  first  frc 
months  each  year;  third  class,  $6  per  month  for  first  five  months  throat m 
period  of  10  years  in  this  class.    It  is  provided  that  assessments  shall  be  vlfr 
held  from  salaries  by  the  governing  boards  of  school  districts.     An  amount  sA 
cient  to  meet  all  demands  Is  appropriated  from  the  State  common  school  /sat 
This  amount,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  must  be  equal  to  a  tax  of  ok- 
tenth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  of  the  State,  except  property  in  dishids 
to  which  the  act  does  not  apply.    Gifts  and  bequests  may   be   accepted,  i 
teacher  before  being  retired,  must  have  contributed  the  full  amount  of  $400  9 
make  up  the  deficiency.    After  15  years  of  service,  a  teacher  may  be  pediri 
for  disability,  but  the  full  $400  must  have  been  contributed  or  the  defideKT 
made  up.    Each  teacher  retiring  is  entitled  to  $16  annually   for   etkch  jee 
taught,  but  not  to  exceed  $400.    No  person  under  50  years  of  age  may  be  it- 
tired,  except  for  disability.    Any  teacher  ceasing  to  teach  befoi%  becomingi 
member  of  the  third  class  Is  entitled  to  the  return  of  one-half  of  the  amoeis 
contributed  by  him  or  her.    The  word  "  teacher  "  is  defined  in  the  act  to  i»- 
elude  a  teacher,  teacher-secretary,  principal,  supervising  principal,  superdsBt 
assistant  superintendent,  or  superintendent.    Cities  of  over  65,000  popolatks 
which  have  retirement  systems  of  their  own  are  exempt  from  the  pro^isioiis  ti 
tlie  act.  S.  B.  185,  p.  640,  May  27,  1915. 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  3  of  an  act  to  provide  for  a  teachers'  pension  and 
retirement  fund  in  cities  under  special  acts,  approved  June  27,  1918. 

Sets  apart  from  the  State  common  school  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  such  retire- 
ment fund,  an  amount  equal  to  sum  produced  by  a  tax  of  one-tetith  of  1  mB 
on  the  dollar  in  such  city.  H.  B.  947,  p.  648,  June  29,  1915. 

Illinois:  Creating  and  providing  for  the  administration  of  a  State  institii- 
tions  teachers*  pension  and  retirement  fund.      S.  B.  260,  p.  748,  June  14,  1917. 

Illinois:  Amending  the  law  providing  for  teachers'  pensions  in  cities  of 

10,000  to  100,000  population  and  governed  by  special  acts. 

Minor  amendments  to  conform  to  other  laws  providing  State  funds. 

S.  B.  491,  p.  746,  June  26,  1917. 

Illinois:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  a  system  of  teachers*  pensions. 

Teachers*  retirement  fund  created.  "Permanent  fund**  consists  of  (1) 
gifts  and  bequests  and  (2)  all  other  money  becoming  a  part  of  the  fund 
"Current  fund**  consists  of  (1)  Interest  on  permanent  or  current  fund,  (2) 
assessments  on  teachers*  salaries,  (3)  apportionments  from  State  school  tuition 
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ax.  Board  of  trustees  of  retirement  fand,  five  members  as  follows:  State 
operintendent,  State  auditor,  attorney  general,  and  two  teachers  or  super- 
visors appointed  by  tbe  governor.  State  is  divided  into  "units**:  (1)  Each 
Ity  of  over  5,000  population;  (2)  each  county  outside  of  such  cities;  (8)  each 
^tate  institution  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any  such  unit  may 
lome  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  petition  of  a  majority  of  teachers  to- 
retber  with  a  majority  of  school  officials  thereof.  Any  unit  already  having 
L  pension  system  may  elect  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any 
State  normal  school  or  State  institution  may,  on  petition  of  majority  of  board 
>f  trustees  and  teachers  of  such  unit,  come  under  provisions  of  the  act,  but 
xustees  shall  pay  to  retirement  fund,  in  addition  to  contributions  of  teadiers, 
>ne-lialf  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  annuities  and  other  expenses  under 
:lie  act  of  that  particular  unit  for  tiie  current  year.  Board  of  trustees  of 
hind,  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  expenses  when 
sngased  in  their  duties.  Board  shall  have  charge  of  fund ;  may  receive  gifts 
ind  bequests ;  shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys ;  shall  report  annually 
to  sovemor.  State  treasurer  shall  be  custodian  of  moneys,  papers,  and  se- 
curities of  fund.  Board  shall  pass  on  all  applications  for  annuities.  Aa^ 
sessxnents  of  teachers :  First  15  years  of  service,  $10  per  year ;  next  10  years, 
|20  per  year ;  next  10  years,  $25  per  year ;  remaining  years  up  to  fortieth  year, 
$20  per  year;  assessments  to  be  withheld  from  salaries.  Teachers  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  pay  arrearages  at  above  rates,  but  they 
may  elect  not  to  claim  credit  for  time  already  taught  and  in  that  event  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  such  arrearages.  Trustees  of  retirement  fund  shall  ap- 
portion to  each  unit  its  share  of  current  fund  over  and  above  assessments  of 
teachers;  State  superintendent  in  making  semi-annual  apportionment  of  State 
school  tuition  tax  shall  withhold  from  each  unit  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  unit  for  retirement  purposes; 
for  State  institutions  State  auditor  shall  withhold  such  amount.  Investments 
of  funds  shall  be  made  in  bonds  of  United  States,  State,  counties,  townships, 
cities,  or  other  municipal  corporations,  or  first  mortgages  on  real  estate.  Any 
person  having  taught  35  years  or  more  in  public  schools,  12  of  which  may  have 
been  outside  of  the  State,  may  be  retired.  Annuities:  85  years  of  service, 
9600;  86  years^  $620;  87  years,  $640;  88  years,  $660;  89  years,  $680;  40  years, 
$700.  Any  teacher  may  be  retired  for  disability  after  25  years  of  service^ 
Annuities:  25  years  of  service,  $850;  increment  of  $25  per  additional  year 
up  to  thirty-fourth  year.  Teacher  leaving  service  before  retirement  shall  be 
entitled  to  refund  of  amounts  contributed  without  interest;  if  teacher  dies 
before  retirement,  heirs  or  legatees  shall  be  entitled  to  such  refund.  Teacher 
may  be  allowed  one  year  in  seven  for  professional  study  or  for  disability,  but 
assessments  must  be  paid  during  such  year.  Pensions  are  exempt  from 
legal  process,  and  may  not  be  transferred.  Beneficiaries  Include  any  regularly 
employed  teacher,  teacher-clerk,  supervising  principal,  principal,  supervisor, 
superintendent,  or  other  teacher  or  instructor  regularly  licensed  and  employed. 

Gh.  182.  Acts  of  1015. 

Indiana:  Amending  sees.  8  and  6,  ch.  170,  Acts  of  1007,  relating  to  teachers' 

pensions  in  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more. 

Raises  from  1  cent  to  1^  cents  on  the  $100  the  tax  that  shall  be  levied  for 
benefit  of  pension  fund,  but  after  10  years  school  commissioners  may  reduce 
tax  to  1  cent  Bxtends  benefits  of  act  to  eligible  teachers  who  retired  prior  to 
March  9,  1907.  Oh.  66^  Mar.  5,  1915. 

Iowa:  Authorizing  independent  school  districts  having  a  population  of  75,000 
or  more  to  retire  public  school  teachers  upon  annuity;  creating  a  fund  for 
such  purpose  and  a  board  to  administer  the  same.  Oh.  887,  Apr.  25, 1917. 

Louisiana:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Maine:  Increasing  from  $25,000  to  $27,000  the  annual  appropriation  for 
teachers'  pensions.  Oh.  79,  Mar.  26,  1917. 

Maryland :  An  act  to  add  a  new  section  to  ch.  463,  Acts  of  1912,  relating  to 

the  retirement  of  public  school  teachers  in  Allegany  Oounty. 

Extends  provisions  of  the  act  to  apply  to  any  teacher  in  the  State  normal 
school  at  Frostburg  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  a  teacher 
In  any  public  school  in  Allegany  Oounty.  Oh.  128,  Mar.  31,  1916. 

67589— 19— Bull.  28 8 
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Maryland:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  snperyisioii,  generaL 
Massaehnsetts:  Amending  sees.  6  and  6,  cb.  832,  Acts  of  1913.,  and  «t( 
ch.  582,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  retirement  of  public  school  teactera 

Provides  that  members  of  the  retirement  association  provided  under  ch. 
Acts  of  1911,  shall  have  full  amount  of  their  contributions  with  Interest 
ferred  to  annuity  fund  provided  by  this  act    Allows  credit  for  teaching 
to  June  1,  1912,  under  certain  conditions.    Person  leaving  the  service  to  teid 
in  a  vocational  school  shall  not  be  entitled  to  refund  of  contributions  made. 

Ch.  197,  Apr.  22,  lAUL 

Massaehusetts:  Amending  sees.  4  and  6,  ch.  689,  Acts  of  1908,  as 
relating  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the  teaching  and 
vising  staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Authorizes  the  school  committee  to  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  pajiv 
pensions  7   (was  5)   cents  on  the  $1,000  of  taxable  property. 

Special  acts,  ch.  304,  Apr.  27,  19a 

Massachusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  retirement  of  teachers  and  other  » 
ployees  in  training  schools  maintained  under  the  direction  of  the  State  tart 
of  education. 

Provides  for  pensions  for  such  teachers  and  employees  under  existing  Sot 
law.  Gh.  54,  Mar.  21,  19161 

Massaehnsetts:  An  act  relative  to  refunds  to  members  of  the  teadi^ns'  icti» 
ment  association  who  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  public  schools. 

If  member  of  association  withdraws  from  service  before  six  annual  Bamm 
meats  have  been  paid,  the  total  aomunt  to  which  such  member  Is  entitled  » 
have  refunded  may  be  paid  to  him  in  one  sum ;  after  six  assessments  have  bn 
paid,  the  amount  so  refunded  shall  be  in  the  form  of  annuity  for  life  baaed  m 
the  contributions  of  such  member,  together  with  regular  interest  thereon,  or  k 
four  annual  installments,  as  such  member  may  elect       Gh.  00,  Mar.  21«  191& 

Hassaehnsetts:  Amending  paragraph  2,  sec.  1,  and  sec.  6,  ch.  832,  Actstf 
1918,  as  amended  by  ch.  197,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  the  retii^aient 
for  public  school  teachers. 

Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  on  becoming  physically  or 
tally  disabled  after  20  years  of  service,  and  before  reaching  the  age  of  60, 
be  retired.  Member  so  retired  may  receive  an  annuity  for  life  In  proportta 
to  assessments  paid  or  an  "annuity  certain'*  for  a  definite  number  of  yeia 
only,  as  determined  by  retirement  board.  Oh.  2S8,  May  O,  1917. 

Massaehusetts:  Bxempting  from  taxation  the  pension  and  annuity  fimdi  ft 
the  public  school  teachers  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  pensions  and  annnltis 
paid  therefrom.  Oh.  827  (Special  Acts),  May  14, 1917. 

Michigan:  Providing  for  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

State  teachers*  retirement  fund  board  to  consist  of  State  superintendent  ut 
five  members  appointed  by  governor;  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman  teacte; 
term  of  appointive  members,  five  years,  one  being  appointed  each  year;  m 
compensation  for  members,  but  actual  expenses  paid;  secretary  shall  recehi 
not  exceeding  $1,800  per  annum ;  annual  meetings  required,  and  special  meet- 
ings may  be  called ;  State  treasurer  shall  be  treasurer  of  fund.  Powers  tf 
board:  To  select  necessary  employees;  investigate  all  matters  relating  to  fit 
operation  of  this  act ;  require  reports  from  boards,  officers,  and  persons  havtsf 
duties  respecting  contributions  by  teachers;  draw  warrants  upon  the  Staif 
treasurer  for  the  payment  of  annuities;  increase,  when  necessary,  contrfiiB- 
tions  of  teachers  as  provided  in  this  act ;  make  rules  for  carrying  out  this  ad 
subject  to  approval  of  State  superintendent.  Oontrlbutions  required  of  tea^ 
ers:  (1)  Teacher  having  taught  5  years  or  less  in  public  schools,  ^  per  em 
of  salary,  but  not  more  than  $5  annually;  (2)  5  to  15  years,  1  per  cent,  but 
not  more  than  $10  annually;  (3)  more  than  15  years,  2  per  cent,  but  not  more 
than  $20  annually.  Board  may  increase  contributions  as  follows:  First  daas. 
i  per  cent  to  1  per  cent,  but  not  exceeding  $10  annually ;  second  class,  1  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent,  but  not  exceeding  $20  annually ;  third  class,  2  per  coit  to 
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t  per  cent;  but  not  exceeding  $30  annually.  Every  teacher  contracting  after 
Ills  act  takes  effect  shall  be  construed  as  accepting  its  tenn&  Boards  of  edu« 
*ation,  trustees,  and  other  school  authorities  are  required  to  withhold  teachers' 
contributions  from  their  salaries.  Annuities  allowed :  To  teacher  having  taught 
K>  years,  15  of  which,  including  the  last  6,  shall  have  been  in  the  State,  there 
s  allowed  one-half  of  average  annual  salary  during  last  5  years,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $500 ;  to  teacher  having  taught  25  years,  15  including  last  5  in  the  State, 
Jiere  is  allowed  such  proportion  of  annuity  for  80  years  as  time  taught  bear» 
:o  30  years ;  to  teacher  having  taught  15  years  in  the  State  and  having  become 
nentally  or  physically  incapacitated,  there  is  allowed  such  proportion  of  an- 
luity  for  90  years  as  time  taught  bears  to  30  years.  Retirement  may  be  on 
request  of  teacher  or  governing  body  of  the  school  district.  In  order  to  be 
entitled  to  an  annuity,  teacher  must  have  contributed  an  amount  equal  to 
Btnnnity  for  one  year  or  deficiency  must  be  made  up.  Annuities  shall  be  paid 
quarterly.  Teacher  ceasing  to  teach  before  retirement  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  return  of  one-half  of  amount  contributed,  without  interest  Annuity  shall 
cease  when  retired  teacher  again  begins  to  teach.  State  teachers'  retirement 
fund  consists  of  (1)  contributions  of  teachers;  (2)  gifts  and  bequests;  (3> 
Income  derived  from  the  permanent  fund.  "  Teacher  "  shall  include  teachers, 
principals,  assistant  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents  in  the  public 
schools ;  county  school  commissioners,  county  normal  teachers,  the  State  super- 
intendent and  his  deputies;  also  aU  persons  employed  in  teaching  or  educa- 
tional work  in  certain  State  institutions.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  school 
districts  having  a  pension  system  under  a  local  act,  but  such  district,  on  peti- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  contributing  teachers  and  by  majority  vote  of  qualified 
electors,  may  elect  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Act  No.  174,  May  11,  1915. 

Minnesota:  Establishing  a  State  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

*'  Teacher  '*  is  defined  to  include  teacher,  supervisor,  principal,  superlntend- 
Mit,  or  certified  librarian  employed  in  any  educational  or  administrative  ca- 
pacity in  the  public  schools,  or  in  any  educational,  correctional,  or  charitable 
institution  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  except  those  employed 
in  State  university.    ^  Teachers*  insurance  and  retirement  fund  "  secured  from 
following  sources:  (1)  Assessments  on  teachers;  (2)  donations,  gifts,  bequests* 
etc. ;  (3)  interest  on  moneys  bel<mging  to  fund ;  (4)  a  State  tax  of  one-twentieth 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  that  part  of  State  to  which  this  act  ap- 
plies.   Boards  of  education  shall  deduct  from  teachers'  salaries  as  follows :  For 
first  5  years  of  service,  $5  per  year ;  second  5  years,  $10  per  year ;  next  10  years, 
$20  per  year ;  next  5  years.  $30  per  year.    Upon  the  payment  of  arrearages,  credit 
may  be  had  for  service  prior  to  taking  effect  of  this  act ;  any  teacher  retiring 
must  have  paid,  or  must  pay,  sum  equal  to  annuity.    School  boards  shall 
report  to  county  treasurer  semiannually  In  January  and  July  and  shall  trans- 
mit to  him  funds  deducted  from  salaries;  they  shall  also  report  to  county 
superintendent  as  to  teachers  employed,  amounts  deducted,  etc. ;  county  super- 
intendent shall  report  to  trustees  of  retirement  fund,  and  county  treasurer 
shall  transmit  funds  semiannually  in  January  and  July  to  Stat^  treasurer. 
Board  of  trustees  to  consist  of  State  superintendent,  State  auditor,  attorney 
general,  and  two  members  of  retirement  association  elected  by  association  r 
term  of  elective  members,  two  years,  one  being  elected  each  year.    Said  board 
may  frame  rules,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  its  own  government  and  the 
enforcement  of  this  act ;  it  may  elect  a  secretary  and  fix  his  salary.    Board  shall 
pass  on  applications  for  retirement    It  shall  have  charge  of  the  investment  of 
funds.    It  shall  meet  annually  and  special  meetings  may  be  held;  elective 
members  allowed  $5  per  day  and  necessary  exx>enses  when  attending  meetings. 
Board  shall  report  annually  to  meeting  of  the  retirement  association.    State 
treasurer  shall  be  treasurer  of  fund  and  shall  report  annually  to  trustees. 
Teacher  may  become  member  of  fund  association  by  making  application  before 
September  1,  1917.    Any  person  not  hitherto  a  teacher  In  the  State,  on  becom- 
ing employed  as  such  after  September  1,  1915,  shall  be  deemed  to  become  a 
member  of  the  association.    Any  person  having  taught  20  years  or  more,  15 
of  which  including  the  last  5  must  have  been  in  the  State,  may  be  retired. 
Annuities  allowed:  For  20  years  of  service,  $350;  21  years,  $380;  22  years,. 
$410 ;  23  years,  $440 ;  24  years,  $470 ;  25  years,  $500 ;  a  year  must  be  at  least 
seven  months.    Any  disabled  tocher,  having  taught  15  years,  10  in  the  State, 
may  be  retired  and  receive  such  proportion  of  20-year  annuity  as  time  taught 
bears  to  20  years.    Annuitant  may  reenter  service  but  without  annuity  during 
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such  employment.    Member  ceasing  to  teach  before  retirement  shaJl  le 
titled  to  return  of  one-half  of  amount  contributed,  witliout  interest.    Mm 
of  association  shall  be  at  time  and  place  of  Minnesota  Eklucatlonal  Aasodc 
Tills  act  does  not  apply  to  cities  of  the  first  class.         Gli.   X90,  AfX'.  20s,  ISE 

Vinnesota:  Amending  sec.  1427,  General  Statutes,    19X3,    relattn^  to 
teachers'  retirement*  fund  in  cities  of  the  flrst  class. 

Tax  in  city  of  first  class  operating  under  home  rule  charter  sliall  not  en 
two- tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar ;  in  other  cities  to  which  tlie  act  applies.  4 
not  exceed  one-tenth  of  a  mill.  Ch.  300,   Apr.  17,  191' 

Montana:  Providing  a  public-school  teachers'  retirement  :tijrk^ 

Two  funds  provided.     Composition  of  "public  school  teaeliers*   permam 
fund":  (1)  Contributions  made  by  teachers;  (2)  income  from   InrestSBemt 
moneys  contained  in  funds;   (3)   gifts,  bequests,  etc.;   (4)    appropsrlaCiooe  ^ 
legislature.    *' Public  school  teachers'  retirement  salary  fund  *'  siiall  canestm 
moneys  transferred  from  permanent  fund.    There  shall  be  de«liicted  froo  tk 
salary  of  every  teacher  subject  to  this  act  $1  from  the  compensatlcm  pn 
such  teacher  for  every  month  for  which  such  teacher  receives  compensttba 
Before  any  teacher  may  be  retired  the  sum  of  $12  per  year  for  25  yean  wM 
bave  been  contributed  or  deficiency  made  up.    Superintendent  at  pfubUc  Insti* 
tion,  State  treasurer,  and  atomey  general  ^lall  constitute  the  retirement  siiiQ 
fund  board.    Powers  and  duties  of  board:  (1)  To  allow  retirement  salsriff 
<2)  to  examine  and  allaw  demands  against  the  funds;  (3)   to  require  oAdbi 
having  duties  to  perform  in  respect  to  the  contributions  of  teachers  to  repttL 
to  board  from  time  to  time;   (4)  to  invest  the  permanent  fond  in  secuflds 
designated  by  law  for  investment  of  the  public  school  fund;    (5)    to  sppds 
a  secretary  from  the  office  force  of  the  State  superintendent;   (6)   to  coadm 
investigations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  this  act.     Said  baui 
shall  meet  at  least  once  every  three  months  and  make  a  list  of  all  penoss  » 
titled  to  payment  of  annuities.    Said  board  shall  make  rules  and  legnlatloBt 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  which  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  ai  li«^ 
Bach  county  superintendent  shall  annually  report  to  State  saperlntendeot  tte 
amount  necessary  to  pay  annuitants  of  his  county ;  State  superintendent  sisl 
make  to  board  a  like  report  for  entire  State.    Every  public,  State  or  001111I7 
school  teacher  having  served  in  day  or  evening  schools  or  partly  as  such  teacks 
and  partly  as  State  or  county  or  city  superintendent  or  supervisinflr  executive 
or  educational  administrator  for  at  least  25  school  years,  at  least  15  indodiiv 
the  last  10  shall  have  been  in  the  State,  shall  be  entiUed  to  retire  wltii  a 
annuity  of  $600.    Disabled  teacher  having  taught  15  years  as  above  shall  recetn 
during  disability  such  proportion  of  $600  as  number  of  years  taught  bean  t» 
25.     This  act  shall  be  binding  upon  all  teachers  already  In  the  service  vkp 
signify  prior  to  January  1,  1916,  their  willingness  to  be  bound  by  it ;  it  riiafl 
be  binding  upon  all  new  teachers.    Any  annuitant  on  returning  to  the  s&rfkt 
shall  cease  to  draw  annuity ;  any  disabled  teacher  returning  to  the  service  aai 
thereafter  qualifying  under  this  act  shall  have  deducted  from  annuity  amoost 
received  during  disability,  but  quarterly  deductions  shall  not  exceed  $5. 

Gh.  05,  Mar.  8,  1915. 

Nevada:  Providing  for  the  payment  of  retirement  salaries  to  public-school 
teachers  of  the  State. 

Two  funds  established — retirement  salary  fund  and  permanent  fund.    Sources 
of  permanent  fund:   (1)   Contributions  of  teachers,   (2)   income  and  Interest 
from  investment  of  fund,  (3)  Stae  tax  of  3  mills  on  $100  of  taxable  property, 
(4)   gifts  and  bequests.     Sources  of  retirement  salary  fund:  Moneys  tran» 
ferred  from  permanent  fund.    There  shall  be  annually  deducted  from  salary 
of  every  teacher  subject  to  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  $9.    Except  as 
otherwise  provided,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  retirement  until  such  person 
shall  have  paid  to  permanent  fund  a  sum  equal  to-  $9  per  annum  for  90  years. 
State  board  of  education  shall  constitute  the  public  school  teachers*  retirement 
salary  fund  board,   and  shall  have  the  management  of  the  retirement  of 
teachers  and  of  the  fund ;  board  shall  invest  the  permanent  fund.   State  super* 
Intendent  shall  ascertain  and  report  to  board  amount  needed  for  retirement 
purposes  during  ensuing  year  and  board  shall  make  necessary  transfer  from 
permanent  fund  to  retirement  salary  fund.    Any  person  having  served  as  a 
legally  qualified  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  or  partly  as  such  teacher  and 
partly  as  superintendent  or  supervising  executive  or  educational  administrator, 
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(Hni  i^.r  at  least  80  school  years,  at  least  15  of  which  including  the  last  10  must  haT» 

ikaQ^.3en  in  the  State,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire,  or  if  physically  or  mentally  in- 

^   r  ipadtated,  may  be  compelled  to  retire;  such  retired  teacher  shall  be  ^ititled 

^   ^'>  $500  annually.    Incapacitated  teacher  having  taught  15  years  in  the  State 

^'zs.  Xiay  be  retired  and  shall  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  $500  as  time  taught 

t  eitt    ears  to  30  years.    Act  binding  ui>on  all  teachers  employed  at  the  time  of  its 

^^^pproval  who  notify  before  October  1,  1915,  the  State  superintendent  of  their 

,J~;'''.greement  to  be  bound  by  it.    It  shall  be  binding  upon  all  persons  elected  or 

"'^^.ippointed  after  its  approval.  Gh.  198,  Mar.  28^  1915. 

,^^     New  Hampshire:  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
'       Sy  granting  pensions  to  retired  teachers  of  long  service. 

^^  Any  woman  55  years  old  who  for  30  years  shall  have  been  employed  in  the 
{£,  u  '^public  schools  of  this  or  some  other  State,  15  years  of  which  service,  including 
l^A^the  last  10,  shall  have  been  in  the  State,  and  who  shall  be  retired  or  shall 
^jj-jp^  voluntarily  retire,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  for  the  year  end- 
2^..ing  August  31,  1916,  or  for  such  part  of  said  year  as  she  may  be  retired,  a 
SKP  P^QS^^i^  ^t  the  rate  for  the  full  year  of  50  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary 
'u  of  such  teacher  for  the  Ave  years  last  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach.  Retired 
^.;  male  teachers  shall  receive  pensions  upon  the  same  terms,  except  that  any 
iT^  man,  to  be  entitled  to  a  full  pension,  must  be  00  years  old  and  must  have  tauglrt 
'  85  years.  Any  retired  teacher  who  shall  have  taught  15  years  including  the 
last  10  in  the  State*  but  who  shall  not  have  taught  35  years  if  a  man  or  80  If 
a  woman,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  a  full  pension  as  time  taught 
bears  to  35  in  case  of  a  man  or  30  in  case  of  a  woman.  Any  disabled  teacher 
,  ,  otherwise  complying  with  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  full 
^  pension  as  time  taught  bears  to  35  years  in  case  of  a  man  or  80  years  in  case 
^  '  of  a  woman.  State  superii^tendent  shall  formulate  rules  and  regulations  for 
^f^,  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  investigate  applications 
^^\  for  pensions  and  certify  to  governor  and  council  the  names  of  those  entitled 
If.  to  pensions.  Pensions  are  exempt  from  levy  and  attachment.  3nm  of  $10,000 
^*  is  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  ending  August  31, 1916. 
^  CJh.  166,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

^         New  Jersey:  Amending  the  teachers'  pension  law. 

0f  When  amount  certified  by  commissioner  of  education  to  State  comptroller  ae 

^  necessary  to  pay  pensions  as  provided  in  the  la^  is  found  insufildent  or  wheo 

:;  commissioner  fails  to  make  such  certificate,  said  commissioner  shall  certify 

Q  amount  necessary  for  the  ensuing  year  and  comptroller  shall,  deduct  such 

I  amount  from  State  distributive  school  fund  and  make  payment. 

I  Gh.  85,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

f  New  Jersey:  Amending  the  teachers'  pension  law. 

Provides  that  a  teacher  who  was  a  member  of  the  retirement  fund  prior  to 
\        January  1,  1908,  and  afterward  ceased  to  teach  shall  again  become  a  member 
on  resuming  teaching,  and  deductions  from  such  teacher's  salary  shall  be 
based  on  length  of  service  at  the  time  of  so  resuming  teaching. 

Ch.  106,  Mar.  80,  1915. 

New  Jersey:  Joint  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  subjects  of  municipal,  county,  and  State  pension  and  retirement 
funds.  J.  R.  No.  11,  Mar.  29,  1917. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  retirement  of 
teachers  in  certain  institutions. 

Adds  to  those  who  may  be  retired  on  pension  teachers  "  in  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  receiving  State  pupHa 
whose  instruction  and  support  are  paid  for  by  the  State." 

Gh.  614,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

New  York:  Amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  in  relation  to  teachers^ 
retirement  fund.  Gh.  808,  May  1,  1917. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  1608,  1506,  1508,  1518,  and  1515,  GompileA 
Laws  of  1918,  relating  to  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

Provides  for  deductions  from  salaries  of  county  superintendents  and  assist- 
ants who  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.    Extends  to  January  1,  1917, 
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the  time  within  which  teachers  may  elect  to  come  within  the  provisloiiB  oC  tl| 
law.  Gh.  140,  Mar.  11,  I912M 

Pennsylrania:  Amending  sees.  2401,  2402,  2403,  and  2404  of  tbe  school  cod 
of  1011,  relating  to  teachers'  pensions. 

Provides  for  pensions  for  employees  of  school  districts  of  tbe   first  tUml 
(Amended  law  provided  only  for  teachers,  principals  and  supervising  olWffalal 

Act  No.  86,  Apr.  21,  1915, 

PennsylTania:  Establishing  a  public-school  employees'  retirement  system  aii 
creating  a  retirement  board  for  the  administration  thereof;  estbllshing^  certiii 
funds  from  contributions-  by  the  State  and  contributing  employees,  definlii 
the  uses  and  purposes  thereof  and  the  manner  of  payments  thereCrom,  and  pn^ 
viding  for  the  guaranty  by  the  State  of  certain  of  said  funds ;  Imposing  powcs 
and  duties  upon  boards  having  the  employment  of  public  school  employea; 
exempting  annuities,  allowances,  returns,  benefits,  and  rights  from  taxstioB  sad 
Judicial  process,  and  providing  penalties.  Act  No.  843,  July  IS,  1917. 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  69,  General  Laws  of  1909,  as 
by  ch.  401,  Acts  of  1009,  and  ch.  1090,  Acts  of  1914,  relating   to 
pensions. 

Makes  law  apply  also  to  teachers  in  ^sucfa  other  schools  within  tliis 
as  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  appropriation,  and  are  enttnlr 
oianaged  and  controlled  by  the  State.*'  Ch.  1213,  Apr.  22,  IAISl 

Rhode  Island:  Amending  ch.  69  of  the  general  laws,  entitled  **Qf  tke  pm- 

-sioning  of  school  teachers  in  this  State." 

Defines  '*  teacher  '*  as  including  every  person  employed  as  a  teacher,  sups- 
-visor,  superintendent,  or  assistant  superintendent        Gh.  ISOO,  Apr.  17,  1917. 

South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  1821,  Oh.  XXIV,  Code  of  1912,  VoL  I,  h 

relation  to  the  public  school  teachers*  retirement  fund  for  the  city  of  GharleitBa 

Authorizes  city  boards  of  public  school  commlssloDers,  when  funds  to  pKf 
annuities  are  insuflicient,  to  malce  up  deficiency  from  **any  funds  under  tbelr 
'Control  applicable  to  the  current  ezpoises  of  the  schools." 

Act  No.  606b  Feb.  U,  1916l 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  the  school  boards  of  dities,  towns,  counties,  and  dit- 
tricts  to  establish,  manage,  and  maintain  a  public  school  teachers'  retlremenft 
:fund.  Ch.  76,  Apr.  7,  1917. 

Utah:  Amending  sees.  1,  6,  6,  9, 10, 11, 12,  and  16,  ch.  91,  Acts  of  1913,  rdat- 
'ing  to  the  organization  of  public  school  teachers*  retirement  assoclatlona. 

On  written  request  of  a  majority  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  a  city  of 
the  first  or  second  class,  the  board  of  education  of  such  city  shall  authorise  the 
-organization  of  a  teachers*  retirement  association.  Retirement  commlssioB 
provided  for.  Every  teacher  accepting  employment  in  city  where  such  associa- 
tion is  organized  shall  become  a  member  of  such  association;  contract  to  m 
provide.    Assessments  specified.    Beneficiaries  classified  and  annuities  fixed. 

Ch.  70,  Mar.  8,  1917. 

Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  geieral. 

Washington:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  regulating  the  operatioa 
of  teachers*  retirement  funds  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class;  defining  tlift 
powers  and  duties  of  certain  officers  thereto ;  providing  for  the  levy  and  oollcc- 
tion  of  taxes  therefor  and  providing  for  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  tbe 
trustees  of  such  funds. 

Applies  to  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  A  contributory  plan.  Provides 
annunity  of  $480  after  30  years  of  service,  15  of  which  must  have  been  in  the 
State,  and  12  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  city.         Ch.  163,  Mar.  16,  1917. 

West  Ylrglnia:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  school-teachers'  retire- 
xment  pension  fund  for  the  school  district  of  Wheeling.    Ch.  98,  Feb.  16, 1915. 
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WlMOnsin:  Amending  sec.  460-4  of  tbe  Statntes,  relating  to  teachers'  Insor- 
•.nce  and  retirement  fand. 

^  Increases  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  maximum  salary  allowed  secretary  of  retire- 

*  ^'  ment  fund  Iward.  Ch.  832,  July  2,  1916. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsec.  1  of  sec.  460-8,  subsec.  8  of  sec.  460-9,  and  sec. 
'^^  -460-19  of  t!he  statutes  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  statutes  and  simplify- 
1^  ing  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sees.  460-1  to  460-20, 
Inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  providing  for  a  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement 
^   fund.  Ch.  495,  July  80,  1915. 

^  Ifisconsin:  Amending  subsecs.  1,  8,  5,  7,  8,  10,  U,  12,  13,  19,  and  20,  sec 
^  '925-xx,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  providing  for  a  public  school  teachers'  annunity 
^   And  retirement  fund  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  Ch.  225,  May  16,  1917. 

'^  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  460-19,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to' the  teachers^ 
'^     retirement  fund. 

Bxtends  provisions  to  teachers  in  publicly  supported  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  outside  of  cities  of  the  first  class.  Ch.  8^  June  6,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsec  6,  sec.  460-14,  and  sec  14,  49,  and  20.80,  Wis* 
<!onsin  Statutes,  relating  to  the  teachers'  retirement  funds. 

Allows  $6,000  annually  for  administration.  Ch.  662,  July  6,  1917. 
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(ft)  Univertity  Depftrtments  and  Selioels  tf  Edneation. 

See  G  (b).  State  normal  schools;  P  (c)   State  universities  and  colleges. 


G  (b).  State  Nermal  Sebools. 

Alabama:  Conferring  upon  the  trustees  created  by  the  act  of  1911,  approved 
April  18, 1911,  for  the  government,  regulation,  and  control  of  the  several  white 
normal  schools  of  the  State,  the  following  additional  powers:  To  acquire  and 
bold  the  title  to  real  and  personal  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  normal 
fK!hools  each  respectively;  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
benefit  of  each  such  normal  school ;  to  sell  and  convey  the  property  held  by  the 
trustees  for  each  such  normal  school,  or  by  the  several  normal  schools;  to 
borrow  money  for  the  benefit  of  each  such  school  and  pledge  as  security  therefor 
property  held  by  the  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  such  school  for  which  said 
money  was  borrowed  or  held  by  such  school  itself. 

Act  No.  787,  p.  846,  Sept.  25,  1915. 

Alabama:  See  also  P  (b).  Finance,  lands,  support 
Arizonn:  See  P  (a).  Higher  institutions,  generaL 

Arkansas:  Appropriating  for  the  location,  support,  maintenance,  and  neces- 
sary buildings  of  the  Branch  Normal  College  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Provides  for  the  removal  of  the  college  from  the  city  of  Pine  Bluff  to  a 
farm  of  200  acres  near  said  dty.  Act  287,  Mar.  26,  1915. 

Arkansas:  Authorldng  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Arkansas  State  Normal 
School  to  issue  rural  teachers*  certificates  to  persons  who  have  completed  pre- 
scribed courses  in  said  school  and  to  issue  special  certificates  to  persons  who 
bate  completed  a  two-year  oourse  in  home  economics,  including  cooking,  sewing, 
and  household  arts.  Act  464,  Mar.  28,  1917. 
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Calif •mia:  Amending  sees.  1618  and  1619  of  tbe  Political   Ckxle  and 
a  new  Bection  to  be  known  as  sec.  1518a,  relating  to  the  pa'Virers  and  dotfs 
the  State  board  of  education ;  and  repealing  sec.  1492. 

Minor  amendments  to  section  1518.  New  section  and  amezMliiieiit  to 
1519  provide  for  an  annual  joint  meeting  of.  the  State  boar<l  a.nd 
tlves  of  normal  schools  to  consider  needs  of  such  schools,  to  gtand/mtoe  ta 
same,  to  provide  for  establishing  and  conducting  courses  for  teacbers  of  ^edi 
subjects,  to  provide  a  list  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in  normal  schools,  rnait 
prescribe  standards  of  admission.  Amendment  to  section  1519  ttlao  Buttetm 
State  board  to  prescribe  qualifications  upon  which  county  tXMurds  tnajr  fan 
certificates  to  teachers  of  special  subjects.  The  repeal  of  section  X402  aboSfato 
the  joint  board  of  State  normal  schooL  trustees.  The  State  board  of  ei&y 
tlon  succeeds  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  joint  board. 

Gh.  455,  May  22,  1915 

Calitoniia:  Amending  sec.  1489  of  the  Political  Oode,  relating  to  tbe  poie^ 

and  duties  of  normal  school  boards. 

Makes  president  of  each  normal  school  secretary  of  board  ot  tmsleei  K 
such  school.  Normal  school  board  may  establish  a  course  of  study  for  ad 
school  only  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  State  board  of   edncatioa 

Oh.  456,  May  22,  ISUl 

California:  Appropriating  $2,500  annually  to  enable  the  State  normal  scbtL 
at  Los  Angeles  to  hold  Saturday  sessions.  Oh.  706,  June  9, 191Si 

California:  An  act  to  authorize  and  empower  the  board  of  trustees  of  i^ 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  to  sell  or  exchange  and  convey  the  Ua^ 
and  buildings  of  said  school ;  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  condemnation,  at 
ptherwlse  a  new  site  for  said  school  and  to  erect  thereon  buildings  suitaUe  an: 
appropriate  therefor,  or  to  remodel  or  reconstruct  any  building  already  erected 
on  the  site. so  purchased  or  acquired  and  to  purchase  therefor  necessay  ui 
appropriate  furniture  and  equipment ;  to  create  a  fund  Into  which  shall  \» 
paid  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  present  school  property,  and  making  u 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act 

Board  of  trustees  authorized  to  acquire  a  part  of  Panama-Paciflc  Sbcpes- 
tlon  grounds  and  to  locate  the  said  normal  school  thereon.  Fund  to  be  tmova 
as  "  The  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  Exposition  Preservation  Fond  "  Is 
created.  Ch.  4,  Jan.  11,  191& 

California :  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  any  money  or  other  pn^ 
erty  accruing  or  to  be  received  by  the  State  as  its  proportional  share  ot  tl» 
returns  from  the  holding  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Bxposiiion. 

Provides  that  first  $200,000  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  "  The  San  lYai- 
Cisco  State  Normal  School  Exposition  Preservation  Fund,*'  a  fund  created  ftr 
the  purpose  of  transferring  San  Francisco  Normal  School  to  grounds  formerij 
occupied  by  exposition.  Oh.  5,  Jan.  11,  1816. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1469  of  the  Political  Ck)de,  relating  to  the  poweif 
and  duties  of  boards  of  trustees  of  State  normal  schools. 

In  addition  to  other  model  schools,  board  may  establish  one  of  intermediate 
grade.  Permits  the  employment  of  teachers  for  normal  school  extension  serr- 
ice;  board  may  allow  for  such  service  extra  compensation  to  regular  nomitl 
school  teachers.  Ch.  5,  Jan.  11, 1916L 

California:  See  also  L  (d),  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Colorado:  Levyiug  a  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Greeley,  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  m 
of  said  institution. 

In  addition  to  levy  already  authorized,  there  shall  be  levied  annually  twe 
'^nd  three-quarter  hundredths  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar.       Ch.  156,  Apr.  12, 1915. 
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Colorado:  Leyying  a  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Ck>lorado 
State  Normal  School  at  Gunnison  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
ise  of  said  institution. 

Provides  for  annual  State  levy  of  three-hundredths  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 

C3h.  152,  Apr.  12, 1915. 

Colorado:  Levying  a  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Ck>llege  at  Qreeley. 

In  addition  to  levy  now  authorized,  an  annual  State  tax  of  four-hundredths 
>f  1  mill  on  the  dollar  is  provided.  Oh.  186,  Mar.  24, 1917. 

Colorado :  Increasing  the  tax  levy  for  the  supi)ort  and  maintenance  and  for 

bbe  construction  of  buildings  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Gunnison, 

In  addition  to  levy  now  authorized,  an  annual  State  tax  of  two-hundredths 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  is  provided.  Oh.  187,  Mar.  24, 1917. 

Colorado:  See  also  P  (a),  Higher  institutions,  general. 
ConBeeticnt:  Amending  ch.  106,  public  acts  of  1918,  relating  to  normal 
Bcbools. 

Increases  from  $110,000  to  $120,000  the  annual  amount  that  may  be  ex- 
pended for  maintenance.  Oh.  808,  May  16, 1917. 

Conneetiont:  See  also  G  (d),  Teachers*  institutes  and  summer  schools. 
Delaware:  Repealing  sec.  2301,  Revised  Oode  of  Delaware. 

Repeals  section  which  provides  aid  to  normal  school  students,  who  attend 
normal  schools  outside  of  the  State,  Ch.  163,  Mar.  2, 1915. 

GkorirlA:  Appropriating  $50,000  for  a  dormitory  and  administration  building 
at  the  South  Georgia  State  Normal  College  at  Yaldosta. 

No.  461,  p.  10,  Aug.  18, 1916, 

Georgia:  Appropriating  $50,000  for  a  dormitory  and  the  further  sum  of 
$00*000  for  an  auditorium  and  administrative  building  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Athens  (branch  of  university).    ,  No.  498,  p.  8,  Aug.  19, 1916, 

Georgia:  Appropriating  $50,000  for  a  dormitory  at  the  Georgia  Normal  and' 
Industrial  College  at  Milledgeville.  No.  518,  p.  11,  Aug.  19, 1916. 

Georgia:  Amending  sec.  3  of  an  act  approved  August  18, 1906,  providing  for 
a  normal  college  at  Yaldosta,  in  south  Georgia. 

Increases  number  of  trustees  from  9  to  14.  No.  148,  Aug.  17, 1917. 

Georgia:  See  also  Q  (b),  Agricultural  schools. 
Illinois:  See  H  (bl),  State  boarda 
Indiana:  See  F  (c),  Teachers'  pensions. 

Kansas:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards;  B  (e).  Recognition  of  diplomas. 
Kentneky:  An  act  to  repeal  and  reenact  sea  6,  ch.  62,  acts  of  1908,  relating 
to  State  normal  schools. 

Permits  students  attending  State  normal  schools  to  be  examined  for  county 
teachers*  certificate  by  board  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  county  In  which  normal  school  is  located. 

Ch.  109, 1916.     (Neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the  governor.) 

Kentneky:  Amending  sec.  2,  ch.  62,  Acts  of  1908,  relating  to  State  normal 
schools. 

Elementary  certificate  to  be  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  not  less  than 
one  year's  work;  intermediate  certificate  to  be  conferred  upon  the  completion 
of  not  less  than  two  years'  work;  advanced  certificate  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  completion  of  not  less  than  three  years'  work. 

Ch.  110, 1916.     (Neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the  governor.) 

Mi^ine:  Amending  sec.  110,  ch.  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
coarse  of  study  in  the  State  normal  schools. 
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Two-year  course  may  be  arranged  by  the  State  SQperlntendent ;  no 
subject  to  approval  of  governor  and  coundL    In   three-year    and  fomr-ym 
courses  trustees  may  allow  credit  for  successful  teaching  experience. 

Oh.  91,  Mar.  15, 1« 

Maine:  Increasing  from  |85»000  to  $90,000  the  annual  approprtaUon  for  SBn 
normal  and  training  schools.  Gh.  175,  BCar.  24,  ISfli 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  146,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes  of  19ie,  relatiiig  to  ft 
annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  normal  and  training  sch€H>l& 

Increases  said  appropriation  from  $80,000  to  $110,000.    Ch.  64,  Mar.  22,  ISH 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  143,  ch.  16,  Bevised  Statutes  of  1916,  rdating  to  ft 

admission  of  students  to  State  normal  schools. 

Requires  student  to  obligate  himself  to  teach  two  years  In  tbe  State  tSm 
graduation  or  to  pay  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  annum.  Ch.  247,  Apr.  7, 1811 

Maryland:   See  A  (a).   Administration  and  supervision,    general;   r»A 
Teachers'  pensions. 
Miehigan:  Amending  sec  3,  Act  No.  204,  Public  Acts  of  1913,  reiatiiKg  to  Ai 

Michigan  State  Normal  College. 

Authorizes  the  State  board  of  education  to  reduce  from  $407,000  to  tSOlM 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  main  building  and  to  expend  tlie  dliEeRnoe  i 
fiOOfiOO  for  ^(Bcified  improvements.  Act  Na  167,  May  7,  IAISl 

Nebraska:  Providing  a  course  in  the  State  normal  schools  for  the  trtWn 
and  proper  certification  of  rural  teachers.  Ch.  232,  Apr.  17,  Itii 

Nebraska:  Providing  in  the  State  normal  schools  an  '' elem^itary  corns* 
and  "  advanced  course  "  for  training  teachers  for  rural  schoola. 

Ch.  226,  Apr.  25,  ISIT. 

New  Jersey:  Establishing  a  State  normal  school  at  BUtebeth,  fJnl^o  Oumti 

State  board  of  education  to  have  control  of  such  schooL 

Ch.  274,  Mar.  29,  Ifllft 

New  Mezieo:  Providing  f6r  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  dlstrlcti  iii 
providing  funds  therefor. 

State  superintendent  shall  annually  appoint  50  teachers  to  be  knows  ■ 
**  student  teachers,"  who  shall  be  entitled  to  special  training  in  any  of  (k 
State  normal  schools  which  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
student-teachers  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year ;  not  more  than  six  from 
county  in  any  one  year ;  not  eligible  to  reappointment ;  must  have  indoi 
of  county  superintendent  To  be  eligible  teacher  must  be  able  to  Bpeak  mi 
write  both  Spanish  and  Enfi^ish,  must  have  taught  for  10  months  upon  a  dM- 
grade  certificate,  must  be  between  18  and  25  years  old,  and  must  have  sbon 
fitness  to  teach.  Before  appointment  teacher  must  give  written  pledge  to  atttst 
the  full  term  and  to  teach  two  years  thereafter  in  the  rural  schoola  NonsC 
school  must  comply  with  following  conditions:  (1)  No  entrance  reqniremas 
shall  be  fixed  for  such  student-teachers ;  (2)  a  special  department  must  be  nslfr 
tained  for  training  teachers  of  rural  schools;  (8)  a  supeirlsor  most  be  9* 
pointed  to  have  charge  of  such  department ;  (4)  a  specified  course  of  study  msA 
be  offered ;  (5)  such  course  must  be  so  outlined  as  to  be  completed  in  not  lea 
than  10  nor  more  thafi  12  months;  (6)  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  fltdic 
teachers  for  Spanish-American  communities;  (7)  president  of  school  itali 
certify  to  the  State  board  of  education  the  names  of  student-teacherai  Cm- 
pleting  course  and  student-teachers  so  certified  shall  be  entitled  to  seoood- 
grade  certificates.  State  allows  $300  annually  to  each  such  student-teadwr  ti 
pay  expenses.  Ch.  89,  Mar.  18,  191& 

New  Mexico:  Making  appropriation  to  pay  railroad  fare  in  excess  of  75  oiflci 
of  residents  of  the  State  who  attend  the  State  normal  schools  and  who  dedSR 
their  intention  to  teach  in  New  Mexico.  Ch.  45,  Mar.  10,  1915. 

New  Mexieo:  Appropriating  money  to  pay  the  transportation  charges  h 
excess  of  75  miles  of  bona  fide  students  of  the  State  normal  schools  who  in 
residents  of  the  State.  Ch.  27,  Mar.  8,  1917. 
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_.    Xew  York;  Amending  the  education  law,  In  relation  to  State  normal  schools. 

ity  Commissioner  of  education  may  contract  with  school  board  of  any  city  or  dls- 
iltrict  where  a  normal  scliool  is  located  for  the  education  by  the  State  of  children 
jot  snch  city  or  district  Ch.  315,  Apr.  25,  1916. 

New  York:  Establishing  a  State  normal  training  school  in  the  county  of 

Westrfiester.  Ch.  236,  Apr.  20,  1917. 

.    North  Carolina:  Appointing  a  board  of  directors  for  the  GuUowhee  Normal 
^'and  Industrial  School.  Oh.  27,  Feb.  12,  1915. 

'^-^  North  Dakota:  Submitting  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  an  amend- 
Sment  to  the  constitution,  amending  sec.  216  of  said  constitution  establishing 

■and  locating  a  State  normal  school  in  the  city  of  Dickinson,  County  of  Stark. 
3:.  Ch.  84,  Feb.  4,  1915. 

VI  North  Dakota:  Requiring  the  payment  of  tuition  for  attendance  at  any 
I  •  model  high  or  graded  or  elementary  school  which  is  operated,  maintained,  or  in 

any  manner  connected  with  the  State  university,  any  normal  school  or  any 
£'  publicly  maintained  educational  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Ch.  142,  Mar.  11,  1915. 
North  Dakota:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  B  (d).  State  taxation  for 
^,  «cbool  purposes. 

^i      OUo;  ProYidlng  fbr  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  establish  one  addi- 
u  tlonal  State  normal  school  and  providing  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 
.g      Such  school  to  be  located  in  eastern  Ohio.   8.  B.  No.  888,  p.  4D0,  June  8, 191Q. 
^      Olilo:  Authorising  the  State  normal  schools  to  manage  and  maintain  model 

rural  schools.  H.  B.  No,  888,  p.  627,  Mar.  81.  1917. 

OMo:  See  also  B  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 
. ..      Oregon:  Permitthig  district  public  sdUKas  to  be  conducted  as  training  schools 

t>y  State  normal  schools.  Ch.  18,  Jan.  28,  1917. 

^       Oregon:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  the  estab- 
^  lishment  of  the  Southern  Oregon  Normal  School  at  Ashland  and  the  Eastern 
''  Oregon  Normal  School  to  be  located  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

H.  J.  R.  No.  4,  Feb.  18,  1917. 
'^       Oregon:  See  also  B  (a).  Teachers*  qualifications,  general. 
^       Pennsylrania:  Amending  sec.  2029  of  the  School  Code,  providing  for  the  oon- 
f  demnation  of  land  by  State  normal  schools.  Act  No.  877,  July  19, 1917. 

ii       Sontk  Dakota:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 
I       Tennessee:  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
^  4825,000  for  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  permanent  improvements  on  the 
I    grounds  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  the  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute 
4    at  Cooksville.  Ch.  117,  Apr.  8, 1917. 

^       Tennessee:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
^        Texas:  Bstabliahing  three  State  normal  colleges;  providing  for  the  location 

of  the  same  by  the  State  normal  school  board  of  regents,  and  for  the  control  of 

the  samei. 

i         Establishes  **  South  Texas  State  Normal  College,'*  *'  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 

*     Normal  College,"  and  "  Central  West  Texas  Normal  College." 

f  Ch.  88,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

I         Texas:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  two  additional  State  normal 

I  schools.  Ch.  191,  Apr.  4,  1917. 

^         Texas:  Providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  East  Texas  Normal  College  located 

J  at  Commerce,  Hunt  County.    ' 

I  Provides  for  the  purchase  of  this  privately  owned  institution  and  its  main- 

j      tenance  as  a  State  normal  school.  Ch.  195,  Apr.  4,  1917.  ' 

I         Texas:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Sub  Ross  Normal  College  at 
Alpine,  Brewster  County.  Ch.  197,  Apr.  4,  1917. 
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TermoBt:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  superyiaion,  general;  B  (e), 
aid  for  elementary  education. 
Tirgrlnia;  Amending  clu  322,  Acts  of  1914,  creating  the  ViriKiiiiiL  NoebiJ 

School  Board. 

Authorizes  said  board  to  confer  appropriate  degrees  in  education. 

Ch.  434,  Mar.  21,  ISit 

Washington:  Relating  to  normal  schools  and  amending  sees.  4366,  4387,  4371 
and  4372,  Remington  and  Bollinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes,  and  pr?- 
Tiding  for  the  establishment  of  extension  departments  in  said  normal  s<^ool& 

Providing  for  Joint  annual  meeting  of  boards  of  trustees  of  State  nonat 
schools  to  discuss  policies,  etc.;  presidents  of  normal  schools  to  attend  sad 
meetings.  Required  practice  teaching  of  90  hours  before  graduation  (amendad 
section  required  18  weeks).  Attendance  of  common-school  pupils  at  pna» 
school  shall  be  credited  to  districts  in  which  pupils  reside.  Extension  defitr: 
meats  are  provided  for  each  State  normal  school.  Ch.  128,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

Washington:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  £  (e),  Recognition  of  noami 
and  college  diplomas;  P  (b),  Finance,  lands,  support. 
Wiseonsin:  Repealing  subsec.   (2),  sec.  20.22,  and  subsec.    (4),  sea  2Qi^. 

Wisconsin  Statutes,  and  amending  subsec.  (1),  sec.  20.37,  and  sees.  20^  lol 
401m  of  said  statutes,  and  creating  two  new  subsections  of  sec.  20.38,  reUtLap 
to  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

Provides  appropriations  for  State  normal  schools.  Authorizes  State  board  tf 
education  to  establish  model  farms  in  connection  with  normal  schools  at  River 
Falls  and  Plattevllle.  Summer  schools  limited  to  sis  weeks  In  each  jet: 
Summer  school  to  be  considered  as  occurring  in  fiscal  year  in  which  major  per- 
tion  thereof  occurs.  Ch.  447.  Mar.  14,  1917. 

Wiseonsiii:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementiir 
education. 


G  (o.)  County  and  Loeal  Normal  and  Traitfing  Schools. 

Florida:  Providing  for  teacher-training  departments  in  high  schools  ud 
making  appropriation  therefor. 

Directs  State  board  of  education  to  establish  such  department  in  one  hisi 
school  in  each  county ;  school  must  have  at  least  10  pupils  ready  and  prepaiid 
to  take  training  course.  State  board  shall  appropriate  $500  to  each  sncli  d^wit- 
ment  if  county  board  appropriates  an  equal  amount  or  more  to  employ  a  coa- 
potent  teacher.  Ch.  6830  (No.  24),  Jane  4,  1913. 

Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2634-bd,  supplement  to  the  code,  1013,  relating  to  exa» 

inations  for  graduation  from  normal, training  classes  in  high  schools. 

Fixes  time  of  such  examinations.  Fee  of  $1  required  of  applicants  for  cerci^ 
cates.  School  laws,  1915,  p.  14. 

KaBsas:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Louisiana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Massaehnsetts:  Authorizing  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  tt 
conduct  courses  for  the  improvement  of  teachers. 

Special  acts,  ch.  180,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

Miehlgan:  Amending  sec.  5,  Act  No.  241,  Public  Acts  of  1903,  relating  tt 
county  normal  training  classes. 

Increases  from  $500  to  $600  the  annual  am6unt  paid  per  teacher  by  tbe 
State;  increases  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  the  maximum  amount  which  the  State 
will  pay  such  school.  Act  No.  217,  May  10, 1917. 

Minnesota:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
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MiMonri:  Providing  city  teacher-training  courses  in  cities  of  75,000  popala- 
tion  or  more  and  granting  State  aid  to  city  school  districts  giving  such 
-courses.  H.  B.  157,  p.  888,  Mar.  22, 1915. 

MlMonri:  Providing  for  summer  schools  in  flrst^^lass  high  schools  maintain- 
ing  teacher  training  courses.  H.  B.  908,  p.  519,  Apr.  9,  1917. 

Montana:  Providing  normal  training  courses  and  junior  college  courses  in 
iiigh  schools ;  providing  that  such  high  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  children  of 
tlie  respective  counties;  fixing  requirements  upon  which  teachers*  certificates 
may  be  issued  after  July  1,  1920 ;  providing  that  certain  expenditures  for  such 
purposes  shall  first  be  submitted  to  qualified  electors. 

Any  accredited  high  school  may  establish  normal  training  courses  as  outlined 
t>y  State  superintendent;  instruction  therein  to  be  approved  by  State  super- 
intendent. Junior  college  course  to  conform  to  requirements  of  chancellor  of 
university.  After  July  1, 1920,  all  holders  of  teachers'  certificates  must  have  had 
at  least  twelve  weeks  of  normal  training.  Common-school  funds  not  to  be 
used  to  carry  out  purpose  of  this  act,  without  submission  to  qualified  electors. 

Ch.  114,  Mar.  8,  1917. 

Montana:  Appropriating  money  to  establish  and  maintain  normal  training 
<^ourses  in  high  schools;  providing  for  the  apportionment  of  said  money,  and 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates  to  graduates  of  such  normal 
training  courses.  Ch.  176,  Mar.  5, 1917. 

Nebraska:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1309,  Compiled  Laws  of  1918,  relating  to  ac- 
crediting high-school  diplomas  as  second-grade  elementary  certiflcates. 

Adds  school  management  to  requirements  for  graduation  from  accredited 
high  school  and  provides  that  three  instead  of  two  '* senior  review  subjects" 
must  have  been  taken  by  graduate.  Omits  requirement  that  graduate  also 
attend  18  days  at  a  teacher  training  school.  Ch.  130,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

South  Carolina:  See  N  (a),  High  schoola 
Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
West  Tirginia:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  normal 
training  departments  in  high  schools  and  authorizing  special  State  aid  therefor. 

Any  county  high-school  board  or  district  or  independent  district  board  of  ed- 
ucation which  maintains  a  high  school  may  establish  and  maintain  a  normal 
training  department  in  connection  with  any  high  school  under  its  control 
State  tK>ard  of  education  shall  prescribe  course  of  study  for  such  department, 
determine  number  and  qualifications  of  teachers  to  be  employed  therein,  and 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  same.  State  aid  to  each  high 
school  approved  as  a  normal  training  high  school  by  said  board  shall  be  $^0 
annually,  in  addition  to  aid  granted  to  classified  high  schools;  but  not  more 
than  10  such  schools  shall  be  aided  in  any  one  year.  No  normal  department  in 
a  county  in  which  a  State  normal  school  or  otlier  State-aided  normal  instruc- 
tion is  maintained  shall  receive  aid  under  this  act.  Ch.  02,  Feb.  20,  1916. 

.  Wiseonsin:  Amending  subsec.  2  of  sec.  411-6  of  the  statutes,  relating  to 
county  training  schools  for  teacher& 

In  order  to  receive  State  aid  such  schools  must  be  maintained  at  least  9 
month  (was  10  under  old  law).  Maximum  amount  of  aid  to  school  employing 
three  teachers  is  increased  from  $8,600  to  $4,000.  Additional  State  aid  for 
time  school  is  maintained  longer  than  9  months.  Ch.  448,  July  23,  1916. 

Wiseonsin:  Creating  subsec.  3  of  sec.  411-6  of  the  statutes,  relating  to 
courses  in  domestic  science  in  county  training  schools,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation therefor,  in  addition  to  other  aid. 

Grants,  in  addition  to  other  aid,  State  aid  of  $250  annually  to  each  school 
maintaining  such  course  and  employing  a  qualified  teacher. 

Ch.  292,  June  23,  1915. 
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WiMOBSln:  Amending  sec.  411-1,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  and  creattng  ■ 
411-la,  relating  to  the  powers  of  county  boards  of  supervisors  in  lutnMJilfci 
training  schools  for  teachers. 

Supervisors  of  county  containing  no  State  normal  school  may  eatabHsh  soeki 
school  and  provide  a  building  therefor.  State  aid  provided  for  tlie  erectko  i 
building.  Ch.  232,  May  18»  Ifll 

WiBeonsin:  Amending  sees.  411-4  and  20.31,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  rdatiaf  ft 
the  number  of  county  training  schools  for  teachers  that  may  be  establidud. 

Increases  number  of  such  schools  from  33  to  35.         Gh.  405,  Jane  13»  Iflll 

Wiseonsin:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Wyoming:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  normal  training^  departmeati h 
the  accredited  high  schools  of  the  State.  Ch.  123,  Feb.  21,  Idll 


6  (d).  Teaehen'  iBstitutes  and  Summer  i^koola. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  the  holding  of  teachers*  institutes,  aatboiiztaif  At 
employment  of  institute  conductors,  and  making  necessary  appropriatioiM  Iv 
the  same.  Act  No.  673,  p.  731,  S^t.  23,  WL 

Arkansas:  Amending  Act  367,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  teacbers*  institaa 

County  superintendent  or  county  examiner  shall  annually  bold  a  teadifl^ 
institute  of  one  week  for  white  teachers  and  one  separately  for  colored  teacbn 
County  having  fewer  than  15  teachers  in  attendance  may  Join  anotlier  conoQ 
in  holding  Institute.  State  superintendent  to  outline  work.  Duty  of  boldr 
of  teacher's  certlllcate  to  attend,  but  attendance  upon  approved  siunmer  sctas 
or  normal  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  institute  attendance. 

Act  360.  Mar.  24,  ISII 

Connecticut:  Directing  the  State  board  of  education  to  maintain  in  cxmat 
tlon  with  any  normal  school  a  summer  school  for  teachers;  approprlalfii 
$5,000  annually.  Ch.  277,  May  14,  VKl 

Delaware:  Increasing  from  $14200  to  $2,600  the  annual  appropriatloa  fir 
the  summer  school  for  teachers  at  Delaware  College.       Ch.  186,  Mar.  15, 191& 

Delaware:  Appropriating  $500  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mamm 
school  for  colored  teachers  at  the  State  College  for  Colored  Students. 

Ch.  192,  Mar.  15,  ISfi^ 

Delaware:  Amending  sec.  2302,  ch.  71,  Revised  Code  of  1915,  relatlas  • 
teachers*  institutes. 

County  superintendent  to  hold,  or  Join  with  other  superintendent  in  boldiic 
at  least  once  a  year  a  white  teachers*  institute  of  not  less  than  five  dijs 
State  appropriation  of  $200  for  each  such  institute.  Commissioner  of  edacfr 
tlon  to  arrange  for  and  hold  annually  the  Delaware  colored  teachers'  instltsa 
for  which  $200  is  appropriated.  Ch.  181,  Apr.  2,  1917. 

Delaware:  See  also  G  (b),  State  normal  schools;  Q  (b),  Agricultural  coUeea 

Florida:  Amending  ch.  6408,  Acts  of  1913,  providing  for  the  creation,  miSfr 
tenance,  and  regulation  of  summer  schools  for  teachers  and  otter  stndaits  ia 
the  State. 


Changes  from  June  15  to  June  28  the  date  at  which  sessions  may 
Former  provision  that  session  should  not  last  less  than  8  weeks  is  changed  v 
"more  than  10  weeks.**  Board  of  control,  consisting  of  president  of  Sto 
university,  president  of  State  College  for  Women  and  State  superintendent,  H 
authorized  to  name  instructors,  prescribe  course  of  study,  and  make  rules  tac 
regulations  for  the  government  of  summer  schools.  Teacher  receiving  credit  ft 
work  may  have  certificate  extended  one  year  by  State  superintendent  («■ 
county  superintendent).  Ch.  6836  (No.  29)  May  19,  191i 

Idaho:  Amending  ch.  159,  Laws  of  1911,  by  repealing  art.  12  thereof, 
sees.  112  to  121,  relating  to  summer  normal  schools. 
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c  Repealed  sections  provided  for  three  amiiial  summer  normals  of  at  least  six 
P  weeks'  duration.  Clt  66,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

Indiana:  Relating  to  teachers*  institutes. 

'i  Elxtends  provisions  of  act  providing  for  township  institutes  to  cities ;  requires 
;.  institutes  on  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  and  requires  teachers  to 
:t  attend.  Ch.  133,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

a  Indiana:  Providing  for  holding  monthly  township  teachers*  institutes;  au- 
V  thorizing  the  holding  of  monthly  teachers*  institutes  in  school  towns  and 
;.  school  Cities  at  the  discretion  of  the  boards  of  education  and  superintendents 
of  schools  of  said  towns  and  cities;  providing  for  payment  for  attendance  upon 
^  said  institutes,  etc.  Oh.  36,  Feb.  28,  191i. 

Indiana:  See  also  T  (c).  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Iowa:  See  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 

Kansas:  Amending  sees.  7509  and  7511,  General  Statutes  of  1909,  relating 

,  to  county  normal  institutes. 
i 

Institute  which  was  formerly  held  for  not  less  than  four  weeks  may  now  be 
[i  held  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  20  day&  Fee  of  $1  shall  be  collected  from 
0  each  person  writing  in  an  examination,  and  for  each  certificate  renewed,  in- 
.  dorsed,  or  registered.  Ciounty  commissioners  (was  county  superintendent) 
^  nove  determine  amount  of  county  funds  necessary  for  additional  support  of 
1^  institutea  Ch.  304,  Feb.  13,  1915. 

'd      Lonisiana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

-^      Maine:  Amending  sec  110,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes  of  1916,  relating  to 

r!  county  teachers'  associations. 

it      Increases  State  appropriation  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.    Gh.  60,  Mar.  22. 1917. 

Hisslssippl:  An  act  to  amend  sees.  4587,  4588,  4589,  4591,  and  4592  of  the 
Mississippi  Code  of  1906,  relating  to  teachers*  Institutes;  to  provide  for  hold- 
^  ing  institutes,  the  appointment  of  conductors  and  instructors  of  the  same;  to 
''  authorise  the  State  board  of  education  to  outline  the  work  and  regulate  the 
^  management  of  same  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  conductors  and  instructors; 
f  to  provide  an  institute  fund ;  to  provide  for  keeping,  paying,  and  supplementing 
^  the  same ;  to  require  teachers  to  attend  Institutes  or  normals ;  to  repeal  all  laws 
r:  in  conflict  with  this  act  Ch.  190*  At)r.  8,  19ia 

^  Nevada:  Providing  for  the  payment  for  transportation  expenses  of  teachers 
1^  to  and  from  teachers*  institutes.  Gh.  88,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

9S       Kew  Jersey:  Amending  ch.  310,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  summer  schools. 

Amendment  provides  that  tuition  fees  of  nonresident  pupils  shall  be  paid  Into 
y  the  State  treasury  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  such  summer  schools. 
J  Ch.  263,  Apr.  8,  1915. 

31^      North  Carolina:  See  £  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 

^       Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  5,  art  11,  ch.  219,  session  laws  of  1913,  relating 

^   to  normal  Institutes. 


>  County  superintendent  shall  require  a  fee  of  $2  for  each  applicant  for  a  teach- 
^;  er's  certificate,  but  this  not  to  prevent  State  board  of  education  from  requiring 
\  a  fee  of  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $3  from  each  person  attending  a  sum- 
^    mer  normal.  Ch.  245,  Mar.  23,  1917. 

Sooth  Dakota:  Providing  for  holding  summer  schools  for  teachers. 

i  Authorizes  State  superintendent  to  approve  summer  schools  conducted  by 

>0  South  Dakota  normal  schools  and  colleges;  county  superintendents  of  two  or 

'^  more  counties  authorized  to  unite  and  hold  Joint  summer  schools  of  not  less 

^  than  six  weeks*  duration;  credit  on  teachers*  certificates  allowed  for  attend- 

^'  ance.                                                                                    Ch.  162,  Mar.  10,  1915. 

i^^       Texas:  See  L  (a),  Course  of  study. 

West  Tirginia:  Providing  for  the  holding  of  teachers*  Institutes. 
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Every  teacher  to  attend  Institute  at  least  five  days  each  year  ii]ile8Bfi> 
cused  by  county  superintendent.  Said  superintendent  to  excuse  teacher  ib 
has  attended  approved  Institution  at  least  six  weeks.  Pay  provided  for  it- 
tendance  at  institute.  Instructors  provided  for.  Provisions  for  district  ni 
joint  district  institutes.    Teachers  to  be  encouraged  to  form  reading  didei 

Gh.  79,  Feb.  24, 1817. 

Wiseonsln :  Appropriating  not  to  exceed  $5,400  annually  for  teacherf'M 
tutes  and  for  conducting  a  State  teachers'  and  a  State  young  people's  mSai 
circle  organized  by  the  Wisconsin  teachers'  association. 

Gh.  451,  June  IS,  Ml 

Wisconsin:  See  also  E  (f),  Teachers'  associations,  reading  circles;  6 (bi. 
State  normal  schools. 

Wyoming:  Providing  for  holding  annually  a  State  teachers'  institnte;  p 
scribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  public  InstnictiaD  li 
other  officers  in  relation  thereto,  and  requiring  the  payment  of  an  annBil  fR 
for  the  registration  of  teachers'  certificates  to  constitute  a  fund  for  deta^ 
lug  the  expenses  of  said  institute.  Gh.  161,  Mar.  6, 191& 


H.  SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


(a)  GeneraL 

California:  Amending  sec  1551  of  the  Political  Gode,  relating  to  lepon^ 
attendance  by  superintendents  of  schools. 

In  addition  to  attendance  in  day  and  evening  elementary  and  high  8d)o6la>tk 
attendance  in  special  day  and  evening  classes  and  in  part-time  vocatioDal  cW 
must  be  reported.  Gh.  718,  May  81,  VBl 

H  (b).  Sohool  Census. 

■ 

See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Alabama:  See  A  (cl),  Gounty  boards. 

Florida:  See  H  (f),  Gompulsory  attendance. 

Massaebusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  registration  of  minors. 

Gity  and  town  school  committees  required  to  ascertain  name,  age,  etc<^ 
every  child  between  5  and  7,  between  7  and  14,  and  between  14  and  16  Jjo 
of  age,  and  of  minors  over  16  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write.  A  as 
flhall  be  kept  for  every  such  child  or  minor.  Attendance  officer  shall  essa^ 
such  cards  and  see  that  children  attend  school.  Supervisory  officers  of  prf'* 
schools  shall  within  30  days  report  enrollment  of  children  of  compulsory  tij 
and  when  such  child  withdraws  from  school  shall  report  the  same  within  b 
<iays.  Gh.  102,  Apr.  i  M 

Missouri:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  school  censos 

Board  of  education  of  each  city  of  the  second  class  or  third  class  shall  ej 
stitute  a  permanent  census  board;  to  cause  school  census  to  be  taken  tf* 
amended  from  day  to  day.  Gh.  567,  May  18,  IW'- 

North  Carolina:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Oregon :  Ghanging  from  November  to  October  the  time  of  taking  the  sckf* 
■census.  Gh.  10,  Jan.  2i  !»•• 

Pennsylvania:  M^iklng  it  unlawful  to  hinder  or  prevent  or  to  attempt' 
hinder  or  prevent  an  enumerator  of  children  of  school  age  from  i)erfonDioS^ 
<dutie8.  Act  No.  131,  May  8. 191^ 

Sontb  Carolina:  See  H  (f),  Gompulsory  attendance. 
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Texas:  Amending  art.  2774,  Oivil  Statutes  of  1914,  relating  to  the  school 
census. 

Requires  annual  census  of  all  persons  over  7  and  under  18  years  of  age 
(amended  law  required  census  of  those  between  7  and  17).  In  independent 
districts  boards  of  trustees  now  required  to  designate  persons  to  take  census. 

Ch.  121.  Mar.  22, 1015. 

Yermont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Washington:  See  M  (b),  Kindergartens. 

Wiseonsin:  Amending  sec.  10,  ch.  459,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  the  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  official  bonds  and  sureties,  and  school  census,  in  cities  of 
the  first  clasa   , 

Provides  that  secretary  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  taking  school 
census.  Ch.  214,  June  10, 1915. 


H(c).  School  Tear;  Month;  Bay;  Mlnlmnm  Term. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1619  ot  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  duties  of 
boards  of  trustees  and  city  boards  of  education. 

Requirement  that  schools  be  maintained  for  same  length  of  time  does  not 
apply  in  case  of  closing  on  account  of  contagious  disease  or  other  disaster. 

Ch.  585,  May  18, 1917. 

Calif omla:  No  pupil  other  than  one  pursuing  a  vocational  course  must  be 
.  kept  in  school  more  than  six  hours  per  day ;  no  pupil  under  eight  years  of  age 
must  be  kept  in  school  more  than  four  hours  per  day.     Ch.  636,  May  19, 1917. 
Idaho:  See  C  (c).  Local  taxation. 

^      Illinois:  See  D  (c).  Sanitation,  etc.,  of  schoolhouses. 

t      Kansas:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  unit&— districts,  etc. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  17,  ch.  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
ch.  29,  Public  Laws  of  1909,  relating  to  the  number  of  weeks  that  schools  shall 
be  maintained  annually. 

Increases  from  26  to  30  the  number  of  weeks  that  towns  must  maintain 
schools.  Ch.  89,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  sui)ervision,  general. 

Minnesota:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (e),  Consoli- 
f  i  dation  of  districts,  etc. 

1^     Mississippi:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

[^     Missouri:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

}f     Montana:  Amending  sees.  302,  502,  508,  512,  607,  803,  and  2010,  ch.  76,  Acts 
^  of  1913,  changing  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Changes  such  date  from  September  1  to  July  1.  Dates  for  reports,  etc., 
advanced  accordingly.  Ch.  81,  Mar.  3,  1917. 

^^^     Montana:  No  school  district  shall  be  created  between  the  first  day  of  June 
fl^  and  the  first  day  of  September  following  each  year.  Ch.  69,  Feb.  28,  1917. 

^^,;     Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  6745,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating' to  length 
of  term  school  shall  be  taught. 

'  Reduces  from  8  to  7  the  required  number  of  months  schools  shall  be  taught 
ji^  in  distritts  having  not  fewer  than  20  nor  more  than  75  pupils.  Omits  provision 
li^'th&t  school  shall  be  taught  9  months  when  the  same  can  be  maintained  on  a 
^.levy  of  15  mills  on  the  dollar,  or  8  months  when  the  same  can  be  maintained 
jr^on  20  mills.  Ch.  116,  Apr.  17, 1915. 

^t  67589— 19— Bull.  23 9 
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Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  0745,  Reyised  Statutes,  1913,  as  amffmdwl  biy  d 
116,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  the  length  of  school  term. 

Increases  from  seven  to  eight  months  the  length  of  term  required  of  *> 
tricts  having  between  20  and  75  pupils  of  school  age.  Term  must  In  ms^  €»■ 
trict  be  eight  months  when  school  can  be  supported  on  a  levy  of  15  mllU  in 
State  supplement.  Must  be  seven  months  when  school  can  be  supported  cc  i 
levy  of  20  mills  with  supplement  Ch.  119,  Apr.  20,  IST. 

New  Hampshire:  Changing  from  February  16  to  August  31  tbe  endls^tf 
the  fiscal  year  in  special  and  town-school  districts.  Ch.  122,  Apr.  4, 1911 

New  Jersey:  Fixing  July  1  as  beginning  of  school  year  for  a  county  to» 
tional  school.  Ch.  117,  Mar.  24,  ISO. 

New  Tork:  Amending  the  consolidated  laws  and  other  general  acts  in  » 
tion  to  change  of  the  fiscal  year  and  to  adapting  such  laws  to  sucti  clmngp. 

Changes  from  October  1  to  July  1  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  for  cemi 
charitable,  reformatory,  and  educational  institutions. 

Ch.  118,  Apr.  3, 191C 

New  Tork:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  88,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  tax  levy  fori 
six-months*  school  term. 

County  tax  for  such  purpose  to  be  annual  (was  for  years  1913  and  ]S> 
only).  Ch.  109,  Mar.  2,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  so  as  to  lass! 
a  six-months'  school  term.  Ch.  192,  Mar.  6^  191' 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  6,  art  2,  ch.  219,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  tk 
apportionment  of  school  funds. 

No  district  in  which  a  common  school  has  not  been  taught  at  least  fin 
months  within  the  last  two  preceding  school  years  shall  receive  any  parttf 
State  or  county-school  funds.  Ch.  250,  Mar.  30, 19U 

Oklahoma:  See  also  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 
Oregon:  Amending  sees.  4039,  4043,  and  4044,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  t^iMtx 
to  the  maintenance  of  district  schools. 

Increases  from  six  months  to  eight  months  the  length  of  school  term  r- 
quired.  Increases  from  |800  to  |400  the  amount  of  funds  that  must  be  in- 
duced by  district  tax  when  added  to  county  apportionment. 

Ch.  64,  Feb.  9, 191t 

Sonth  Dakota:  See  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 
Tennessee:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Utah:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
West  Tirginla:  See  C  (c).  Local  taxation. 


H  (d).  Sehool  Holidays. 

See  also  (k)  Days  of  special  observance. 

Hawaii:  Designating  January  1,  February  22,  May  30,  June  11,  July  4,  Ltbff 
Day,  third  Saturday  in  September,  December  25,  election  days,  and  Thank» 
giving  Day  as  territorial  holidays  Act  No.  20,  Mar.  23,  191& 

Kentaeky:  Designating  the  twelfth  day  of  February  of  each  year  a  1^ 
holiday,  to  be  known  as  "  Lincoln  Day."  Ch.  107, 19161 

Massachusetts:  An  act  to  make  the  first  day  of  January,  known* aa  N«« 
Year's  Day,  a  legal  holiday.  Ch.  104,  Apr.  6, 191(1 

Mississippi:  Declaring  Thanksgiving  Day  a  legal  holiday  for  all  poUk 
schools.  Ch.  125,  Mar.  24, 191& 
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MlMoarl:  Designating  Febrnaxy  12,  ''Lincoln  Day/'  as  a  public  holiday. 

S.  B.  4S8,  p.  801,  Mar.  22, 1915. 
Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  6512,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  holidays. 

Following  are  designated  as  holidays :  January  1,  February  12,  February  22, 
prll  22  (Arbor  day).  May  80,  July  4,  first  Monday  in  September,  October  12, 
hanksgiving  day,  and  December  25.  Oh.  98,  Apr.  17, 1915. 

Oregon;  Amending  sec.  4050  of  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  and  repealing  ch.  94, 
rts  of  1918,  relating  to  holidays. 

Provides  that  election  days  shall  be  school  holidays  only  where  schoolrooms 
re  used  for  voting  places.  Provides  that  February  12,  February  22,  first 
[onday  in  September,  and  October  12  shall  not  be  school  holidays,  but  shall  be 
ppropriately  observed  In  the  schools.  Ch.  113,  Feb.  17, 1915. 

Termont:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


(e).  Plaee  of  Attendanee;  Consolidation  of  Schools;  Transportation  of 

Pupils. 

See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units— districts,  etc 

Colorado:  Amending  sees.  2  and  8,  ch.  204,  Acts  of  1909,  relating  to  the  con- 
>lidation  of  districts.  , 

Makes  clearer  the  law  to  the  effect  that  each  district  proposed  to  be  included 
lall  act  independently.  Prescribes  manner  of  holding  election  in  first-class 
Istricts.  Ch.  119,  Mar.  19, 1917. 

Idaho:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  common  school  districts  and  inde- 
^ndent  school  districts. 

On  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  of  any  common  or  Inde- 
endent  school  district,  county  commissioners  shall  call  an  election  In  districts 
DFected  to  determine  question  of  annexing  such  common  or  independent  district 
}  an  adjoining  independent  district ;  majority  vote  in  each  district  shall  deter- 
line.  Ch.  58,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

Idaho:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  N  (a),  High 

ihools. 

Illinois:  Amending  '^An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free 

!hools,"  as  amended,  by  adding  thereto  sec.  121a,  relating  to  the  consolidation 

?  school'  districts. 

Provides  manner  of  consolidating  school  districts.    Election,  etc. 

S.  B.  199,  p.  733,  June  28,  1917. 

Indiana:  Amending  ch.  127,  Acts  of  1909,  relating  to  the  transfer  of  pupils 
rom  one  school  corporation  to  another. 

Provides  that  if  corporation  from  which  pupil  is  transferred  maintains  a 
:hool  of  same  grade  as  school  to  which  transfer  is  made,  tuition  paid  shall 
ot  exceed  average  cost  per  pupil  in  pupil's  home  district.  (Old  law.  maximum 
>r  high  schools,  $4  per  month;  grades,  $2.)  Adds  to  items  for  which  tuition 
tiarges  may  be  made  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  superintendent. 

Ch.  19,  Feb.  22,  1915. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  con^lldation  of  district  schools  in  t^o  or  more 
)wnshii)s. 

Wh^n  the  majority  of  patrons  in  two  or  more  districts  in  adjoining  town- 
lips,  or  designated  portion  of  such  districts,  petition  their  township  trustees 
)  consolidate  said  district  or  districts,  trustees  shall  provide  for  such  con- 
)lIdatlon.  Ch.  19,  Feb.  23,  1917. 

Indiana:  Regulating  the  transfer  and  transportation  of  children  to  school. 

Township  trustees  shall  provide  transportation  for  all  public  school  pupils 
isidlng  more  than  2  miles  from  school  and  for  all  pupils  between  6  and  12 
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years  of  age  residing  more  than  1  mile  from  school.  Said  trustees  AaH  m 
application  of  parent  or  guardian,  transfer  pupil  to  nearest  scliooL  TovmM 
to  which  pupil  is  transferred  shall  be  reimbursed  for  cost  of  transporttfs 
and  education  of  pupil.  Conveyances  to  be  ventilated  and  heated.  DrtiB 
must  be  21  years  old  or  more,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  not  scfelB 
contracts.  Prescribed  precautions  for  railroad  crossings.  Kxpenses  of  tm 
portation  to  be  paid  from  special  (local)  school  funds.       Ch.  49,  Acts  of  IKT 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  schools  in  incorporated  tvn 
or  cities  of  the  fif tli  class  with  the  schools  of  the  township  in  ^vrbich  sadi  tm 
or  city  is  situated;  providing  for  the  management,  control,  and  malntoaK 
thereof,  and  providing  for  the  repair  of  old  school  buildings  and  the  baflfCR 
of  new  ones  and  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  therefor. 

Consolidation  effected  by  majority  vote  of  qualified  electors  of  town  or  e2? 
each  corporation  voting  separately.    Majority  required  in  each. 

Ch.  148,  Acts  of  ISn 

Iowa:  Relating  to  consolidated  independent  school  districts. 

In  any  township  where  there  Is  left  one  or  more  subdistrlcts  each  ccota 
ing  four  or  more  sections  of  land,  such  subdistrict  shall,  after  the 
of  a  consolidated  district  in  such  township,  become  a  rural  independent 
corporation.  School  board  of  consolidated  district  shall  organize  on  or 
July  1  after  election.  School  tax  in  such  district  shall  not  exceed  $S0  for  ctf 
person  of  school  age,  unless  a  high  school  is  maintained,  in  which  case  900  it 
each  such  person  may  be  levied.  School  board  of  a  consolidated  indeixndK 
school  corporation  shall  provide  transportation  for  pupils  residing  oatsUti 
any  city,  town,  or  village.  Parent  or  guardian  of  child  resldlnir  an  vnm* 
able  distance  from  school  may  be  required  to  transport  such  child  not  cxeeft 
ing  2  miles,  or  board  may  provide  for  child*s  instruction  in  another  corpondA 
School  boards  shall  provide  building  and  shall  call  meeting  of  voters  to  « 
a  tax  for  such  building  or  for  repairs  to  cost  not  exceeding  $200.  likevtoi 
meeting  may  be  called  to  vote  on  location,  but  when  district  contains  a  d? 
town,  or  village  having  25  or  more  school  population,  building  shall  be  locaieife 
such  municipality.  Consolidated  district  may  be  dissolved  by  majority  wctti 
qualified  electors  and  with  approval  of  county  superintendent.  Misdeneew 
for  person  driving  vehicle  used  for  transportation  of  pupils  to  violate  n* 
prescribed  by  school  board.  School  laws,  1915,  pu  91 

Iowa:  Increasing  from  $50,000  to  |100,000  the  annual  appropriation  for  Sa 
aid  to  consolidated  schools. 

School  laws,  1915,  p.  IffL 

Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2794a,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915,  relating  torn 
solidated  school  districts. 

Prescribes  manner  of  forming  consolidated  district.  Such  district  fonrt 
by  county  superintendent,  on  petition  of  one-third  or  more  of  electors  rerifa 
in  the  territory  proposed  for  district  and  after  hearing  by  said  sttperlnteades 
Appeal  lies  to  county  board  of  education  whose  determination  is  finaL  Rs 
trict  must  have  at  least  16  sections  of  land.  After  determination  of  honndaito 
voters  of  district  to  vote  on  question  of  consolidation.  City,  tovp'n,  or  vSOm 
of  100  inhabitants  or  more,  if  proposed  to  be  included,  shall  vote  aepanfi^ 
Vote  must  carry  both  in  such  corporation  and  in  territory  outside  thereto 

Ch.  432,  May  14,  1911 

Iowa:  See  also  D  (a).  Buildings  and  sites,  general. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  7535,  General  Statutes  of  1909,  relating  to  the  e« 
solidatlon  of  school  districts. 

Amendment  provides  that  petitioners  for  election  shall  be  taxpayers;. 

Ch.  801,  Biar.  18,  iSlS. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  8940,  General  Statutes  of  1916,  relating  to  the  ci 
solidatlon  of  school  districts. 

Authorizes  school  boards  to  contract  with  custodians  of  children  to  transpa 
children  to  school  in  their  own  conveyances,  in  lieu  of  transportation  prortt 
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'  district    Allowance  may  also  be  made  for  transportatioQ  of  children  living 
out-of-the-way  places  to  regular  wagon  route.  Gh.  276.  Mar.  12. 1917. 

Kansas:  Belating  to  school  districts,  proyiding  for  the  tri^nsportation  of 
ipils,  and  repealing  sec&  8918,  8980,  and  8988,  General  Statutes  of  1916, 

When  in  the  judgment  of  district  school  board,  the  county  superintendent 
incurring,  the  number  of  children  in  the  district  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
le  maintenance  of  a  school  in  the  district,  said  district  may  make  provision  to 
ansport  such  children  to  the  school  or  schools  of  other  districts. 

Ch.  277,  Mar.  18,  1917. 

Louisiana:  Amending  sees.  1  and  2,  Act  No.  197  of  1914. 

Provides  that  in  franchises  hereafter  granted  to  street  car  lines  and  inter- 
rban  railways,  except  In  parish  of  Orleans,  provision  shall  be  made  for  re- 
iced  fares  for  school  children.  Fare  not  to  exceed  three-flfths  of  regular 
re.  Act  No.  238,  July  6,  1916. 

Louisiana:  See  also  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Michigan:  Amending  sec  5786,  C!ompiled  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  con- 
nidation  of  school  districts. 

Authorizes  township  board  to  consolidate  districts  regardless  of  whether 
rganized  under  general  law  or  local  or  special  law. 

Act  No.  186,  Apr.  25, 1917. 

Miehigan:  See  also  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  formation  of  consolidated  school  districts  and 
q;>ealing  ch.  207,  Session  Laws  of  1911  and  chs.  279  and  428,  Session  Laws  of 
^18  and  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith. 

Two  or  more  school  districts  may  consolidate  either  by  formation  of  a  new 
[strict  or  annexation  of  one  or  more  districts  or  unorganized  territory  to  a 
[strict  maintaining  a  State  graded,  semigraded,  or  high  school.  Before  con- 
>lidation  is  effected,  county  superintendent  shall  submit  to  State  superin- 
iudent  a  plat  of  proposed  district,  location  of  schoolhouses,  etc.,  and  State 
iperintendent  shall  indicate  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  plan.  To  receive 
bate  aid  as  a  consolidated  district  of  class  A  or  class  B.  district  must  con- 
in  at  least  12  sections  of  land,  but  district  having  a  valuation  of  between 
200,000  and  $1,000,000  and  containing  an  incorporated  village  may  contain 
ily  10  sections  and  have  the  rights  of  a  consolidated  district.  After  plans 
ave  been  approved  and  upon  petition  of  25  per  cent  of  the  resident  free- 
3lders,  county  superintendent  shall  call  an  election  in  territory  affected  to 
etermine  question  of  consolidation ;  majority  vote  of  qualified  electors  In  ter- 
itory  shall  determine.  After  consolidation  a  meeting  shall  be  held  to  elect 
(Beers  who  shall  have  powers  of  officers  of  independent  districts.  In  like 
lanner  one  or  more  districts  may  be  consolidated  with  an  existing  district  In 
rhlch  is  maintained  a  State  high  or  graded  or  semigraded  school  in  a  district 
>ntaining  .an  incorporated  village,  but  consolidation  shall  be  effected  by  vote 
f  the  rural  districts  only  and  by  approval  of  the  board  of  the  district  con- 
fining the  village.  District  governed  by  county  board  of  education  may  be 
onsolidated  with  a  district  maintaining  a  State  high  or  graded  or  semigraded 
chool  by  agreement  of  the  two  governing  boards.  Consolidated  district  boards 
lay  establish  school  with  two  or  more  departments,  as  agriculture,  industrial 
raining,  etc.;  may  provide  transportation  or  pay  board  of  pupils  when  ad- 
isable.  Class  A  schools  shall  run  at  least  eight  months,  have  suitable  building 
nd  equipment,  and  maintain  at  least  four  departments.  Class  B,  at  least  two 
epartments.  Board  may  maintain  other  schools  of  not  more  than  two  de- 
artments  and  receive  State  aid  as  for  semigraded  and  rural  schools.  Principal 
f  a  consolidated  school  shall  be  qualified  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture ; 
chool  shall  have  library,  suitable  equipment  for  industrial  work,  etc.;  other 
eachers  shall  have  qualifications  as  fixed  by  State  superintendent.  State  aid : 
/lass  A  schools,  $500;  class  B  schools,  $250.  In  addition  to  such  annual  aid 
chools  shall  receive  annually  the  amount  reasonably  expended  for  transporta- 
ion  of  pupils,  not  to  exceed  $2,000.  In  addition  to  annual  aid,  district  may 
ecelve  25  per  cent  of  cost  of  building,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

Ch.  288,  Apr.  21,  1915. 
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Hinnesota:  Proyidlng  maimer  of  terminating  the  relationsliip  betirea  a 
associated  district  and  the  central  school  with  which  It  Is  associated. 

Gh.  854,  Apr.  2Ql  IfilT 

Minnesota:  Providing  manner  of  annexing  parts  of  one  or  more  dlstriceite 
an  adjoining  consolidated  district  Ch.  887,  Apr.  20,  Ifill 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  payment  of  bonded  and  other  Indebtednes tf 
any  school  district  that  has  been  heretofore  Included  in  a  consolidated  sAd 
district.  Ch.  432,  Apr.  20. 191T 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  titmsA 
wholly  or  partly  within  villages  or  cities  of  the  fourth  class,  Tirhen  only  m 
of  such  districts  maintains  a  State  high  school.  Ch.  453,  Apr.  20, 19II. 

Minnesota:  Petition  for  formation  of  a  consolidated  school  diatilct  ■■ 
contain  signatures  of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  freeholders  who  have  bees  n» 
dents  of  the  districts  for  at  least  80  days  prior  to  signing. 

Ch.  470,  Apr.  20,  Ml 

Minnesota:   See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary   education;  Ci^ 
Local  bonds  and  Indebtedness;  D  (f),  Teachers*  cottages;  L  (1),  Manual  m 
industrial  education. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  pnplls  vrhen  sdsf 
are  consolidated ;  to  provide  how  consolidated  school  districts  may  be  cfaanpi^ 
tax  levy  for  consolidated  schools,  assessment,  bond  Issue,  tran£qM>rtatlon  wsfia 
school  buildings,  teachers*  homes,  and  Incidental  ezi^enses  provided  for. 

When  county  school  board  provides  for  consolidation  of  ti^vo  or  more  & 
tricts,  transportation  for  pupils  may  be  provided  at  public  expense.  On  ps^ 
tlon  of  a  majority  of  qualified  electors  of  a  consolidated  district  contalkn 
not  less  than  25  square  miles,  a  tax  may  be  levied  In  such  district  for  tk 
support  of  schools.  Ch.  180,  Mar.  31,  ISlC 

Mississippi:  Amending  ch.  184,  laws  of  1914,  so  as  to  provide  that  ik 
trustees  of  a  consolidated  school  district  shall  designate  the  place  for  holftl 
the  election  if  there  is  no  schoolhouse.  Ch.  194,  Apr.  8,  191& 

MisslSBlppi:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etc 
Missouri:  Amending  sec.  4  of  an  act  approved  Mar.  14,  1013,  relatiB|i. 
the  organization  of  consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools. 

When  the  average  attendance  in  any  elementary  school  falls  belov  ^ 
school  board  may  close  school  and  pay  transportation  of  pupils  to  anobff 
elementary  school  or  schools  In  said  district 

H.  B.  1032,  p.  886,  Mar.  24,  ISli 

Misflonri:  Amending  sec.  4  of  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  ori^anlzatko  ^ 
consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools,  and  to  provide  State  aid  for  ^ar. 
schools,  with  an  emergency  clause,'*  approved  Mar.  14, 1918. 

Transportatk>n  must  be  provided  or  an  elementary  school  maintained  wltii 
2i  miles  of  each  pupil,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  In  case  of  pupil  «^ 
lived  more  than  2^  miles  from  school  prior  to  consolidation. 

S.  B.  472,  p.  611,  Mar.  27,  191T. 

Missouri:  Amending  sec.  11031,  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  relating  to  ft 
powers  of  boards  of  education  In  cities  having  a  population  of  ov^  SOOuHl 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  gratuitous  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  seiksi 

H.  B.  663,  p.  618,  Mar.  22,  191T. 

Mlssonri:  See  also  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc.;  B  (e),  Stit 
aid  for  elementary  education. 

Nebraska:  Providing  for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  school  Ci 
tricts  In  certain  cases ;  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  certain  districts  fli 
transportation  therein;  providing  for  attendance  at  the  nearer  scbool,  lai 
amending  sec.  6942,  Revised  Statutes  of  1918. 
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When  any  school  district  maintaining  a  graded  school  of  not  less  than  10 
"ades  contains  less  than  6  sections  of  land,  county  superintendent,  county 
erk,  and  county  board  shall,  on  petition  of  the  board  of  such  district,  malce 
Luitable  changes  In  the  boundaries  of  such  district  and  contiguous  districts. 
Istricts  may  be  consolidated  as  follows:  Directors  of  districts  affected  may 
1  their  own  motion  and  must  when  petitioned  by  one-fifth  of  the  legal  voters 
!  their  respective  districts  call  an  election  to  determine  the  question ;  adjoln- 
[g  districts  in  which  a  majority  vote  is  cast  for  consolidation  shall  be  con- 
»lidated  and  a  school  board  elected  for  such  consolidated  district.  Clonsoli- 
ited  district  board  shall  provide  transportation  for  pupils  residing  2  or  more 
tiles  from  school  attended.  One  school  district  may  be  attached  to  a  con- 
»lidated  district  on  petition  of  one-half  of  the  legal  voters  thereof,  If  majority 
!  those  voting  on  question  in  consolidated  district  vote  therefor.  A  consoll* 
ited  district  may  be  formed  any  time  in  the  year.  A  consolidated  district  or 
oy  district  containing  25  or  more  sections  of  land,  which  provides  com- 
»rtable  transportation,  maintains  a  two-room  building  with  suitable  grounds 
ad  equipment, .  maintains  departments  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  or 
iher  Industrial  subjects  In  addition  to  regular  course,  and  employs  properly 
iialifled  teachers  shall  receive  State  aid  of  |100  toward  equipment  and  the 
irther  sum  of  $150  annually;  for  a  three-room  building,  |150  toward  equlp- 
lent  and  $200  annually ;  for  four  or  more  rooms,  $250  toward  equipment  and 
$00  annually.  Children  of  school  age  residing  morp  than  1}  miles  from  the 
:hoolhouse  of  their  district  may  be  transferred  to  an  adjoining  district  when 
ley  reside  nearer  to  the  schoolhouse  therein.  Gh.  121,  Aiur.  18, 191S. 

Nebraska:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  school  districts  of  cities 
Qd  villages  merged  with  a  metropolitan  city,  and  prescribing  the  conditions 
P  such  school  district  consolidations.  Gh,  235,  Apr.  17,  1915. 

Nebraska:  Providing  for  the  redistrlctlng  of  all  school  districts  organised 
nder  Articles  I  to  XXI,  ch.  71,  Revised  Statutes,  1918 ;  providing  for  necessary 
iirveys,  for  expense  of  same,  for  hearings  and  elections,  for  transportation 
C  pupils,  for  district  levy,  for  school  grades  and  subjects ;  repealing  conflicting 
cts.  Oh.  229,  Apr.  25,  1917. 

Nebraska:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units-— districts,  etc.;  O  (a).  In- 
ustrlal  education,  general. 

Nevada:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  for  the  trans- 
ortation  of  children  to  and  from  school,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto. 

Two  or  more  adjacent  districts  may  be  consolidated  by  county  commissioners 
n  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  of  the  districts  affected, 
iter  consolidation,  directors  of  composite  districts  shall  meet  and  elect  three 
f  their  number  to  be  trustees  of  the  consolidated  district;  thereafter  trustees 
r  the  consolidated  district  shall  be  elected  by  the  legal  voters  thereof, 
'rustees  shall  contract  for  the  transportation  of  pupils;  district  tax  provided 
y  pay  for  such  transportation.  A  district  other  than  consolidated  district 
lay  by  majority  vote  of  qualified  electors  provide  transportation.  State  super- 
itendent  shall  apportion  State  and  county  school  funds  to  consolidated  dls- 
rlcts  as  follows:  (1)  Districts  share  of  60  per  cent  of  county  fund  and  80 
er  cent  of  State  fund  on  basis  of  school  census;  (2)  district's  share  of  40 
er  cent  of  county  fund  and  70  per  cent  of  State  on  basis  of  number  of 
eachers,  which  number  said  superintendent  shall  determine.  State  and  county 
unds  remaining  to  credit  of  district  at  time  of  consolidation  shall  accrue  to 
onsolidated  district  of  which  such  district  forms  a  part.  Bonded  indebtedness 
f  a  disorganized  district  shall  be  a  liability  against  the  consolidated  district, 
nd  property  of  disorganized  district  shall  become  the  property  of  the  consoli- 
iated  district.  As  far  as  consistent  with  this  act,  existing  laws  governing 
ther  districts  shall  apply  to  consolidated  districts.         Oh.  29,  Feb.  26,  1915. 

Nevada:  Providing  for  the  union  of  school  districts,  not  exceeding  six  in 
lumber,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Instruction  in  manual  training  and 
lomestic  science. 

School  boards  of  district,  not  exceeding  six  In  number,  may  certify  to  county 
ommlssioners  their  de»ire  to  form  such  a  union,  and  said  commissioners  shall 
lesignate  districts  to  form  union.  Trustees  of  each  district  shall  designate 
me  of  their  number  as  member  of  board  of  directors  of  the  union.    Tax  may 
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be  levied  in  each  district  to  pay  its  share  of  cost  of  maint^iance.  Dlnetn 
shall  elect  a  teacher  and  arrange  a  schedule  of  time  to  be  devoted  by  \x»^ 
to  each  district  Gh.  149,  Mar.  le,  m 

Nerada:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  two  one-teacher  mral  fldxHifli 
tricts  adjoining  each  other  but  situated  one  in  each  of  two  adjoining  omalfe 

Gh.  87,  Mar.  li  mi 

New  Jersej:  Supplementing  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  thmn 
and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,"  etc,  approved  October  19,  ISKA 

Provides  that,  when  two  or  more  municipalities  are  consolidated  Into  t  rii| 
city,  boards  of  education  of  such  municipalities  shall  hold  office  till  foMi 
February,  at  which  time  boards  appointed  by  mayor  shall  take  cfaarp 
schools  and  school  districts  shall  be  merged  into  one. 

Oh.  130,  Mar.  20,  m 

New  York:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

North  Carolina:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1190,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to f 

consolidation  of  schools. 

Requires  school  board  to  carry  out  direction  of  qualified  voters  within  fi 
months  after  election.  School  board  not  required  to  furnish  transportsdoi 
pupils  living  within  2imiles  of  schoolhouae.  Gh.  127,  Mar.  ll,191i 

North  Dakota:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  Dil 
Teachers'  cottages;  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Ohio :  Supplementing  sec.  4726  of  the  General  Code  by  enacting  an  id 
tional  section  to  be  known  as  4726-1,  relating  to  the  centralization  of  scbooli 

In  townships  containing  one  or  more  school  districts  the  qualified  ekdr 
may  by  majority  vote  determine  to  centralize  the  schools  of  said  towsl 
districts  or  of  special  districts  therein.  Board  of  education  to  consist  (A  ^ 
members ;  term,  four  years,  two  or  three  as  the  case  requires  being  eica 
every  two  years.  H.  B.  No.  564,  p.  442,  June  2,  ISli 

Ohio:  Supplementing  sec.  7731  of  the  General  Code  by  the  enactment  di 
7781-1,  providing  that  depots  be  provided  for  the  shelter  of  children  at  cert 
points  in  school  districts  where  transportation  is  furnished. 

H.  B.  No.  333,  p.  496,  June  3,  ISfi 

Ohio:  Providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  when  the  schools  otii 
trict  have  been  suspended.  S.  B.  No.  441,  p.  638,  Mar.  31, 19^^ 

Ohio:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units— districts,  etc. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  dissolution  of  consolidated  school  districts! 
the  distribution  of  the  indebtedness  of  such  districts  when  dissolved. 

The  county  superintendent  may,  upon  petition  of  one-half  the  legal /'^ 
of  any  consolidated  district,  call  an  election  in  such  district  to  detenniK 
question  of  dissolving  the  same^  60  per  cent  of  voters  of  district  must  tote 
dissolution  in  order  to  carry  the  proposition.  Indebtedness  of  consolidated  ( 
trict  shall  be  distributed  among  constituent  districts  in  proportion  to  pnp^ 
valuation  and  tax  shall  be  levied  therein  to  pay  the  same.  Money  grants 
State  in  aid  of  building  fund  shall  be  returned  to  State.  ^, 

Ch.  202,  Apr.  2,191- 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sees.  1  and  4,  art.  8,  ch.  219.  Acts  of  1913,  and  «e 
and  6,  ch.  112,  Acts  of  1910-11,  and  repealing  sec.  3,  art  8.  ch.  219,  Acts  of  U 
relating  to  consolidated  districts  and  union  graded  districts. 

An  election  to  vote  on  question  of  forming  a  union  graded  district  frfflffl  t 
or  more  school  districts  may  be  called  by  county  superintendent  on  petiti* 
one-half  (was  i)  of  legal  voters  of  proposed  union  graded  district;  maJortC 
voters  of  each  separate  district  determines  question.  Amendment  pw" 
State  aid  of  not  exceeding  $1,250  for  a  building  fund  for  union  graded  di« 
maintaining  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  with  at  least  two  teacbem 
an  attendance  of  not  less  than  40  (old  law  required  six  months,  three  tfl)^ 
and  130  pupils).  Ch.  187,  Apr.  2,  »^ 
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I        Oklahoma:  Prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  district  school  boards  and 
.    providing  the  manner  of  conveying  pnpils  to  and  from  school  in  consolidated 
districts,  and  empowering  independent  and  common  school  districts,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  provide  transportation  for  pupils. 

Amends  sec.  4,  art  7,  ch.  219,  Acts  of  1013,  relating  to  consolidated  school 
districts,  by  providing  that  transportation  may  by  such  districts  be  furnished 
*    all  children  under  10  years  of  age  whether  living  more  than  2  miles  from  school 
3    or  not.    Amendment  also  authorizes  independent  districts  having  area,  popula- 
tion, and  valuation  required  for  consolidated  districts  to  furnish  such  transpor- 
?    tation.  Ch.  36,  Feb.  23.  1915. 

Oklahoma:  Repealing  ch.  84,  session  laws  of  1913,  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  the  proceeds  of  sec  33  and  of  lands  granted  in  lieu  thereof,  constituting  the 

^'  "  public  building  fund,"  in  excess  of  the  amount  for  which  bonds  have  been 
issued,  to  the  "  Union  graded  consolida^ted  schools  of  the  State." 

s  Ch.  222,  Mar.  23.  1917. 

^-       Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  187,  session  laws  of  1916,  relating  to  the 

formation  of  union  graded  school  districts. 

m  Provides  method  of  such  formation.    Majority  vote  is  necessary  at  special 

:n  meeting  of  legal  voters  of  districts  proposed  to  be  united.    Transportation  of 

ti  pupils  shall  not  be  provided  unless  60  per  cent  of  voters  so  vote. 

.  Ch.  252,  Mar.  30, 1917. 

Oklahoma:  Prescribing  method  of  formation  of  consolidated  school  districts. 

Ch.  258,  Feb.  14,  1917. 
^       PenBsylrania:  Bepeallng  Act  No.  83,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  which  act  re- 
"    pealed  sec.  2806  of  the  school  code  of  1911. 

'^  Permits  pupils  residing  in  territory  which  formerly  belonged  to  another 

.^!  school  district,  but  now  belongs  to  a  school  district  created  by  school  code  of 

"^  1911,  to  attend  school  in  district  in  which  they  formerly  belonged. 

'^i.  Act  No.  419,  June  11, 1915. 

^       Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec  7,  ch.  74.  General  Laws  of  1909,  relating  to 
...    the  consolidation  of  schools. 

Authorizes  school  committee  of  any  town,  with  approval  of  State  commis- 
,  V  rtoner  of  public  schools,  to  consolidate  any  schools  of  the  town ;  said  committee 
^  is  required  (was  authorized)  to  provide  transportation  for  pupils  "  who  reside 
«^  so  far  from  any  public  school  as  to  make  their  regular  attendance  impracticable.** 
0  Ch.  1235.  Apr.  23,  1915. 

South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4  of  "An  act  to  provide  for  consolidated 
^t^'  ■  and  graded  schools  in  country  districts  and  to  appropriate  $15,000  to  encourage 
l^i  the  same.** 

'i^       No  district  which  contains  an  incorporated  town  with  more  than  400  (was 
(v    800)  inhabitants  shall  receive  aid  under  this  act.     Act  No.  395,  Feb.  19,  1916. 

i^*;  Sonth  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4  of  "An  act  to  provide  for  consolidated 
^,j  and  graded  schools  in  country  districts,  and  to  appropriate  $15,000  to  encourage 
'pi-  the  same,**  by  including  districts  containing  towns  with  more  than  300  inhabi- 
tants withtu  its  provisions. 
^^  South  Carolina:  Providing  for  consolidated  and  graded  schools  in  county 
l]^-  districts,  and  appropriating  $187,500  to  encourage  the  same. 
:ii^  No.  45,  Feb.  27,  1917. 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  108,  art.  5,  ch.  l35.  Acts  of  1907,  as  amended 
^  by  ch.  141,  Acts  of  1911,  and  ch.  196,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  transportation 
'^^{  and  tuition  of  school  children. 

Authorizes  a  school  district  to  contract  for  the  tuition  of  pupil  who  resides 
pi  nearer  a  school  in  another  township  or  district.  Ch.  163,  Feb.  9,  1915. 

t<9j      South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  3,  ch.  194,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  elections 
f'^,  for  the  formation  of  consolidated  school  districts. 


■■tri'"-' 
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Requires  person  circulating  petition  for  election  to  certlty  hy  mfBdftfll 
genuineness  of  signatures  to  petition.  Gh.  1G4,  F^>.  2Qt  lAU 

Sontli  Dakota:  Amending  ch.  102,  Acts  of  191S,  relating  to  tbe  edncatta 
children  in  territory  not  organized  into  school  districts  and  providing  fori  ft 
levy  therefor. 

County  commissioners  shall  provide  school  facilities  for  such  children  by  p^ 
ing  transportation,  providing  a  school,  or  paying  for  their  board  in  anoc^ 
district  Said  commissioners  shall  also  provide  high-school  accommodatioos  ii 
qualified  pupils  and  shall  pay  not  exceeding  $2  per  month  for  taition  for  taA 
such  pupil.  Gh.  160,  Mar.  2,  ISli 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  8,  ch.  194,  Acts  of  1913,  as  amended  bfA 

164,  Acts  of  1915,  providing  manner  of  consolidating  school  districts. 

Gh.  218,  Mar.  1.  191T 
Texas:  Se^  A  (cl),  Gounty  hoards. 

Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Washington:  Amending  sees.  4440,  4444,  and  4447,  Rentington  and  K 
linger's  Annotated  Godes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  the  conaoUdation  of  scM 
districts. 

Provides  that  on  petition  of  five  heads  of  families  county  superintendent  ^ 
call  an  election  in  districts  proposed  to  be  consolidated ;  majority  vote  io  evi 
district  necessary  to  consolidate.  (Under  old  law  county  superintendent  coti 
consolidate  districts  after  a  hearing.)  Said  superintendent  shall  divide  se 
consolidated  district  into  three  director's  districts  with  population  as  dw4 
equal  as  i^dsible,  and  from  each  such  district  a  director  shall  tbereafterbi 
elected.  Board  may  direct  superintendent,  if  there  be  a  superintendent  of  3r 
district,  to  act  as  clerk.  GIl  182,  Mar.  Ifi,  191i 

Washington:  See  also  B  (f),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
West  Tirginia:  Amending  sees.  11  and  68,  ch.  27,  Acts  of  1908,  relatiBgi 
the  general  control  of  district  schools  and  the  consolidation  of  schools. 

Omits  nrovision  that  every  village  with  50  or  more  inhabitants  shall  k 
included  In  one  subdlstrict.  Provides  that  any  school  maintaining  an  avenp 
attendance  of  less  than  10  shall  be  closed;  pupils  of  such  school  may  attol 
elsewhere,  and  board  of  education  of  district  of  their  residence  shall  pay  tisr 
tuition ;  when  children  reside  more  than  2  miles  from  school,  board  of  edv» 
tion  may  employ  such  means  as  may  seem  best  to  provide  educational  A&sm 
tages  for  such  children,  and  to  do  so  may  use  such  children's  prorata  of  ttl 
school  fund  of  the  district.  Board  of  education  of  any  district  may  consoiidili 
two  or  more  subdistricts.  (Formerly  authorized  to  consolidate  on  petition  4 
75  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the  subdlstrict  affected.)  But  no  school  mainttk' 
ing  an  average  attendance  of  12  or  more  shall  be  so  consolidated,  except  «tt 
the  written  consent  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  v6ters  of  the  subdistril 
affected.  Gh.  58,  Feb.  20,  1915l 

Wi«eonsin:  Repealing  sees.  406-10  and  406-11  of  the  statutes; 
subsec.  1  of  sec.  496-1  and  subdiv.  (1)  of  sec.  496-6  of  the  statutes; 
a  new  section  to  be  numbered  496-10,  relating  to  aid  for  consolidated 
districts,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Repealed  section  496-10,  providing  conditions  under  which  consolidated 
districts  might  receive  State  aid  for  the  transportation  of  pupils, 
section  496-11,  providing  that  each  district  consolidating  with  otbers  shooH 
receive  the  same  apportionment  of  State  and  other  taxes  as  would  have  Iftm 
received  had  school  been  maintained  in  the  district.  Amended  section  4964 
omits  "subdlstrict"  from  list  of  districts,  etc.,  that  may  be  consolidatBl; 
respective  school  tK)ards  required  to  fix  date  of  election  for  consolidation  at  nS 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  weeks  from  their  meeting  (was  four  and  ei|lt 
weeks,  respectively).  Amended  section  496-6  (1)  likewise  omits  "subdlstrict*; 
consolidated  district  may  receive  not  exceeding  $1,000  (was  $500)  as  State  tH 
for  school  building.  New  section  406-10  provides  that  district  consolidairi 
under  this  act  shall  provide  transportation  for  pupils  residing  more  than  2  mM 
from  school;  if  voters  fail  to  vote  necessary  levy,  school  board  shall  certift 
amount  necessary  and  tax  shall  be  collected.  Gh.  871,  July  8,  191& 
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WiseoBSin;  Repealing  certain  sections  and  amending  certain  sections  of  the 
atutes  relating  to  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

Regulates  the  transportation  of  pupils  and  prescribes  conditions  upon  which 
tate  aid  will  be  granted  for  such  transportation.  Gh.  441,  June  15, 1917. 

Wisconsiii:  Creating  sec.  424a»  Wisconsin  Statutes,  for  the  purpose  of  vall- 
i^tliis  orders  relating  to  the  creation  and  consolidation  of  school  districts. 

Oh.  442,  June  15, 1917. 
Wlsconslii:  Amending  subsec  (1),  sec  20.26,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to 
tate  aid  to  consolidated  schoolsL 

Conditions  of  State  aid  for  central  school  building  in  consolidated  district 

Gh.  610,  June  28,  1917. 

WlBConsln:  See  also  A  (d),  County  boards. 


H(f)*  Cftnpnlsory  Attendanee;  Truaney;  Traant  Officers. 

See  also  H  (g),  Child  labor;  U  (c).  Juvenile  courts;  U  (e),  Schools  for  de- 
endents  and  delinquents. 
Alabama:  Providing  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 

Persons  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  between  8  and  15  years  of  age  shall 
ause  such  child  to  attend  a  public  school  or  a  private,  denominational,  or 
arochial  school  taught  by  a  competent  person  for  at  least  80  days  in  each 
chool  year,  but  county  board  of  education,  or  city  board  of  education  in  case 
f  incorporated  city  or  town,  may  reduce  the  period  to  not  less  than  60  days; 
uch  period  shall  begin  at  beginning  of  school  unless  otherwise  determined  by 
card  of  education. 

Kxemptions:  (1)  Child  who  has  completed  seven  elementary  grades  or  the 
quivalent ;  (2)  child  residing  2}  miles  or  more  from  school,  unless  public  trans- 
lortation  is  provided;  (3)  child  whom  teacher,  with  approval  of  attendance 
fficer,  may  temporarily  excuse;  (4)  child  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated 
or  school  work;  (5)  child  whose  services  are  necessary  for  his  own  support 
•r  the  support  of  his  family,  as  attested  by  affidavits,  or  child  without  neces- 
ary  books  and  clothing  for  attending  school,  unless  the  same  are  furnished 
hrough  charity  or  otherwise.  County  tK)ard  of  education  shall  divide  the 
ounty,  exidusive  of  cities  and  towns,  into  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five 
listricts  and  appoint  an  attendance  officer  for  each  such  district ;  city  and  town 
ichool  boards  shall  appoint  one  or  more  attendance  officers  for  their  respective 
itles  and  towns.  State  superintendent  or  county  superintendent,  as  case 
nay  be,  shall  at  beginning  of  compulsory  period  report  to  each  principal  teacher 
he  names  of  all  children  that  are  required  to  attend  such  teacher's  school,  and 
rach  teacher  shall  after  five  days  report  all  not  in  attendance  to  attendance 
)fficer  and  also  all  absentees  of  five  days  or  more  thereafter.  Attendance  officer 
shall  investigate  all  cases  of  nonattendance  and  shall  give  notice  to  person  in 
parental  relation  when  child  Is  absent  without  valid  reason;  if  child  is  not  in 
school  within  three  days,  attendance  officer  shall  make  complaint  against  person 
In  parental  relation  In  a  court  of  record.  Unlawful  to  employ  during  school 
hours  any  child  between  8  and  15  years  old  who  is  not  exempt  from  attendance 
as  provided  in  this  act.  All  school  officers,  including  those  In  private,  denomi- 
national, and  parochial  schools,  must  make  reports  required  by  State  superin- 
tendent, county  superintendent,  or  city  or  town  board  of  education  with  refer- 
ence to  this  act;  teacher,  before  receiving  each  month's  salary,  must  report 
cases  of  truancy.  Truants  whose  parents  are  unable  to  control  them  may,  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  committed  to  the  proper  custodial  institution. 
This  act  to  take  effect  October  1, 1917.  Act  No.  470,  p.  634,  Sept.  15, 1915. 

Alabama:  See  also  A  (cl).  County  boards. 

Arikansas:  Providing  for  compulsory  school  attendance  between  certain  ages, 
providing  a  penalty  for  nonattendance,  and  requiring  school  boards  to  furnish 
free  textbooks  under  certain  conditions. 

State-wide  compulsory  attendance  law  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  15,  inclusive ;  attendance  required  for  three-fourths  of  school  term.    Usual 
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exemptions.  School  board  required  to  provide  textbooks  tor  tfMlfgpitt  ^Sk 
Teachers  required  to  report  attendance  once  a  month.  Atteodanoe  offices  i 
Tided.    Penalties  prescribed.  Act  294,  Mar.  21«  IK 

California:  Relating  to  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Provides  for  the  appointment  of  attendance  officers  otn  basis  of  aver^ 
tendance  (was  school  census).  Requires  county  board  ot  supervlsont  mfi 
tion  of  majority  of  school  district  trustees  of  county,  to  provfcfe 
officers  for  portions  of  county  not  supplied  with  such  service.  Raises 
to  15  the  maximum  age  under  which  children  may  be  reported  for 
The  board  of  trustees  of  a  school  district  may  establish  a  parental 
district  has^SOO  pupils  (was  6(X)  census  children).  Ch.  46X,  May  22.  IK 

Conneotieat:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  attendance  officers  forworn 

Gh.210,  MayT.ltt 

Conneetient:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education,  witli  approviJtf 
Judge  of  the  superior  court,  to  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  be 
agents  to  inquire  Into  and  prosecute  for  violations  of  laws  relaMn^:  to  the 
ance  of  children  at  school  and  the  employment  of  children. 

C.  206,  May  X,  mi 

Florida:  Providing  for  compulsory  school  attendance  and  for  tbe  cpcidE 
ment  of  attendance  officers  and  prescribing  their  duties  and  po^v^ers. 

On  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  registered  white  voters  of  a  fipedil  c 
school  district,  school  board  district,  or  of  a  county,  county  board  of  ednc^ii 
shall  call  an  election  In  such  district  or  county  to  determine  matter  of  enfiitil 
school  attendance  therein;  if  three-fifths  of  votes  cast  are  for  compulsofxc 
tendance,  this  act  shall  be  In  force  in  such  district  or  county,  bnt  If  a  cfi^ 
shall  vote  against  compulsory  attendance  and  any  school  board  district  ttes 
shall  vote  therefor  by  three-fifths  vote,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  in  sod)  ^ 
trict,  and  If  county  shall  vote  for  and  such  district  Khali  vote  agrafnst,  tblsic 
shall  not  be  In  force  in  such  district  When  so  voted,  following  provides 
shall  take  afl^ct: 

Compulsory  attendance  ages,  8  to  14 ;  period  required,  not  less  tban  80  dji 
of  each  year.    Similar  attendance  at  a  private  or  church  school  Is  acoeiMI 
required  records  are  I^ept  and  reports  made.    Exemptions  from  att^idance  In" 
(1)  Child  whose  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  make  attendns 
impracticable  or  inexpedient;    (2)    child   residing  more  than   2    miles  fta 
school  when  transportation  is  not  furnished;    (8)   child  whose  services  0 
needed  for  the  support  of  self  or  parents  or  who  is  without  necessary  borii 
and  clothing  and  parents  are  unable  to  furnish  the  same,  but  if  books  vi 
clothing  are  furnished  by  other  means,  child  shall  be  required  to  attend;  (4 
child  whose  parents  or  guardian  have  filed  written  charges  against  teadr 
shall  be  excused  until  teacher  is  exonerated.    Two  unexcused  absences  allofMi 
in  four  weeks ;  principal  or  teacher  may  excuse  pupil  temporarily,  but  wm 
report  the  same  to  governing  board  of  school.    Misdemeanor  to  violate  thi»t& 
After  three  days'  notice  by  attendance  officer,  every  day  of  keeping  child  out  rf 
school  constitutes  a  separate  offense.    When  county  or  district  votes  for  «i& 
pulsory  attendance,  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  appoint  thereff 
one  or  more  attendance  officers.     Said  officer  shall  annually  take  a  censor  if 
every  child  between  6  and  21  years  of  age ;  he  shall  furnish  principal  0(  eaA 
school  within  his  jurisdiction  a  list  of  names  of  children  due  to  attend  sad 
school.    He  shall  give  notice  to  violators  of  this  act,  see. that  children  atteoi 
school  as  required,  and  Institute  prosecutions  when  directed  by  county  boaid 
He  shall  have  the  right  to  visit  places  of  employment  to  enforce  provi^ooi 
of  this  act.    He  shall  keep  a  record  of  his  official  acts  and  report  anniuSr 
to  the  county  board.    Principals  and  teachers  shall  cooperate  with  attendasa 
officers  and  shall  make  weekly  reports  of  imperfect  attendance. 

Ch.  6831  (No.  25).  Jane  3, 191& 

Georgrift:  "An  act  to  require  school  attendance  of  children  for  a  mlnimoB 
period,  and  to  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  same,  and  for  other  pniposes." 

Every  unexempted  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  is  required  to  attend 
school  four  months  In  each  year ;  attendance  to  commence  at  the  bc^ning  of 
the   first   term   of  school.    Exemptions:  Child   attending   some  other  school 
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^/ing  instruction  in  ordinary  branches ;  child  who  has  completed  work  of  the 
ortli  grade ;  child  having  member  or  members  of  the  family  dependent  upon 
^3  earnings;  child  whose  parents  are  unable  to  furnish  necessary  boolts  and 
^>tblns;  child  physically  or  mentally  unfit;  child  residing  more  than  3  miles 
c  om  school ;  child  excused  by  school  board  for  other  good  reasons.  Penalties 
^red  for  violation  of  act.  Duty  of  county  and  municipal  boards  of  education 
..  enforce  this  act.  No.  576,  p.  101,  Aug.  19,  1916. 

:: Hawaii:  Amending  sees.  287  and  288,  Revised  Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to 
^snalty  for  nonattendance  at  school. 

'  Authorizes  deputy  sheriffs  and  police  officers    (as  well  as  teachers  and 
Officers  of  the  department  of  education)  to  make  complaints  against  violators 

f  the  attendance  law.  Act  No.  92,  Apr.  15,  1915. 

I-  

.  Hawaii:  Amending  sec.  288,  Revised  Laws,  1915,  as  amended  by  sec.  2,  Act 
'2»  session  laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  duties  of  deputy  sherifCs. 

Requires  such  officers  to  visit  private  as  well  as  public  schools  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  enforcing  attendance  laws.  Act  40,  Mar.  80, 1917. 

Idaho:  Amending  sees.  149  and  160,  ch.  159,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school. 

Reduces  maximum  age  limits  from  18  to  16.  Ghilcl  over  15  (was  14)  not 
required  to  attend  if  eighth  grade  has  been  completed,  or  child's  services  neces- 
sary to  his  own  use  or  parents'  support  Gh.  12,  Feb.  28,  1917. 

Indiana:  Amending  sec.  4,  ch.  213,  Acts  of  1918,  relating  to  compulsory 
attendance  at  schooL 

empowers  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  to  appoint  as  probation  officer  some  other 
person  than  the  attendance  officer.  Oh.  77,  Mar.  6,  1915. 

Kentucky:  Amending  sec.  2978c,  subsec.  6,  Carroll's  Kentucky  Statutes,  1915, 
relating  to  truant  officers. 

Truant  officers  provided  for  in  cities  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes. 
Head  truant  officers  In  cities  of  first  and  second  classes.  Limit  to  $1,200  of 
salary  of  head  officer  in  city  of  first  class  is  removed. 

Gh.  121, 1916.    (Neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the  governor.) 

Louisiana:  Providing  for  the  compulsory  school  attendance  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  14  years,  providing  a  i)enalty,  giving  parish  school 
boards  authority  to  furnish  free  textbooks  under  certain  conditions,  and  re- 
pealing all  laws  in  conflict.  Parish  of  Orleans  excepted. 

Person  in  control  of  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  required  to  send 
such  child  to  a  public  or  private  school  for  140  days  each  year,  or  for  full  term, 
if  term  is  140  days  or  less.  Exemptions:  (a)  The  physically  or  mentally  unfit, 
(b)  children  who  have  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study,  (c)  those  re- 
siding more  than  2^  miles  from  school  unless  transportation  is  furnished,  (d) 
those  for  whom  adequate  school  facilities  have  not  been  provided,  (e)  those 
whose  services  are  needed  to  support  widowed  mothers.  Truants  whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  not  to  blame  for  their  truancy  shall  be  reported  to  Juvenile 
court.  Parish  [county]  may  furnish  textbooks  free  to  children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  unable  to  provide  the  same.  Act  No.  27,  June  23, 1916. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Massaehnsetts:  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  transfer  cards  for  public  school 
pupils  changing  their  residences. 

When  any  child  required  by  law  to  attend  school  is  being  educated  in  any 
public  or  private  school  or  in  any  institution  in  any  city  or  town  and  leaves 
school  or  such  institution  because  of  change  of  residence  to  another  city  or 
town  in  the  State,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  if  child  attends  a  public 
school,  and  the  person  in  charge,  if  child  attends  a  private  school  or  is  in  an 
institution,  shall  furnish  to  such  child  a  transfer  card  giving  the  name  of  the 
child,  his  age,  his  grade  in  school,  and  in  every  case  possible,  the  street  and 
number  of  his  new  residence,  and  shall  send  without  delay  a  similar  transfer 
card  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  child  is 
to  reside.  Oh.  94,  Mar.  22,  1915. 
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Massaehnsetts:  Amending  sec.  1,  dL  44,  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  ameadcd 
by  ch.  820,  Acts  of  1905;  ch.  888,  Acts  of  1906;  sea  1,  ch.  779,  Acts  of  1S1S»  ic^ 
lating  to  school  attendance  and  the  employment  of  minors. 

Superintendent,  teacher,  or  other  person  authorized  by  school  committee  znaj 
excuse  necessary  absences  of  not  exceeding  7  full  days  or  14  lialf  days  In  soy 
period  of  six  months  (old  law,  5  days  or  10  half  days). 

Ch.  81,  Mar.  18.  1915l 

Hassaohnsetts:  An  act  to  exempt  certain  illiterate  married  women  froB 
compulsory  attendance  at  evening  schools. 

Illiterate  minor  not  required  to  attend  if  a  married  woman. 

Ch.  82,  Mar.  28.  191& 

Massachusetts:  See  also  H  (b).  School  census. 

Michigan:  Amending  sees.  6079,  6981,  and  6982,  Ck>mpiled  Laws.  1915,  relat- 
ing to  compulsory  attendance  at  schooL 

Adds  provision  that  children  over  14  years  of  age  may  work  outside  of  scbooi 
hours.  Permits  children  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  to  work  at  htnat 
work  or  on  the  farm  if  excused  by  proper  officer.  Requires  persons  in  charge  of 
private  and  parochial  schools  to  report  enrollment,  children's  names,  etc 

Act  No.  179,  May  2,  1917. 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  sec.  14,  ch.  98,  Public  Statutes,  as  last  amended 

by  ch.  221,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

« 

On  recommendation  of  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  be  no  saperin- 
tendent,  any  member  of  the  school  board.  State  superintendent  may  excoae  any 
child  over  14  years  of  age  from  attendance  at  schooL 

Gh.  152,  Apr.  18,  1917. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

Gives  Juvenile  court  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  court  of  common  pleas  Id 
the  prosecution  of  parent  or  guardian  violating  attendance  law. 

Ch.  224,  Apr.  8,  1913. 

New  Jersey:  Supplementing  ''An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  public  schools,**  etc,  approved  October  19, 1908. 

Whenever  in  any  county  there  has  been  employed  a  county  attendance  officer 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  appoint,  upon 
request  of  the  county  superintendent  and  with  approval  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  a  county  attendance  officer  to  perform  duties  as  prescribed  by  said 
State  board.  Ch.  89,  Mar.  22,  1917. 

New  Mexico:  See  A  (d),  County  boards;  See  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 
New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  relative  to  compulsory  attendance 
at  school. 

Increases  from  180  to  180  days  the  required  attendance.  Parent  or  guardian 
required  to  show  proof  of  child's  attendance.  Issuance  of  school-record  certifi- 
cates regulated.    Ungovernable  children  may  be  oonmiltted  to  truant  school. 

Ch.  663,  May  18,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  Repealing  the  compulsory  school  law  for  Macon  County 
and  substituting  in  its  place  the  general  compulsory  school  law  of  the  State. 

Ch.  2.  Jan.  8,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  173,  Acts  of  1913,  and  ch.  236,  Acts  of  1915» 
so  as  to  increase  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  attendance  from  12  years  to 
14  years.  Ch.  208,  Mar.  6,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1342,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  com- 
pulsory attendance,  school  age,  and  the  transportation  of  pupila 

Compulsory-attendance  law  not  applicable  to  children  living  more  than  2* 
miles  (formerly  21  miles)  from  school  unless  transportation  is  provided.  If 
not  less  than  15  cents  nor  more  than  85  cents  per  day,  according  to  size  of 
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mlly,  is  allowed  each  family  llrlng  more  than  2i  miles  and  not  more  than 
miles  from  school,  such  allowance  shall  be  deemed  as  famishing  transporta- 
>n  and  children  of  such  family  shall  not  be  exempt  from  attendance  law.* 

Oh.  141,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1342,  Compiled  Laws,  1913,  as  amended  by 
u  141,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Changes  from  8  to  7  years  the  age  at  which  children  must  start  to  schooL 
the  eighth  grade  Is  not  completed,  child  shall  attend  school.  If  necessary, 
itll  the  age  of  17  1^  reached.  Where  chOd  lives  more  than  2i  miles  from 
hool,  this  act  shall  not  apply  unless  transportation  Is  furnished  or  unless 
ulvalent  lodging  acceptable  to  the  family  is  furnished.  OhUd  must  attend 
hool  to  a  distance  of  6  miles  If  transportation  is  furnished. 

S.  B.  121,  p.  172,  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  9,  1917. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4128  of  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  as  amended  by  sec.  8, 
L  248,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  compulsory*  attendance. 

Authorizes  county  superintendent  to  excuse  child  from  attendance  for  not 
:ceeding  5  days  in  a  term  of  three  months  or  10  days  in  a  term  of  six  months 
longer.  Gh.  180,  Feb.  23,  1915. 

PennsylTanla:  See  H  (g).  Child  labor. 

Rhode  Island:  Amending  ch.  72  of  the  general  laws,  entitled  "Of  truant 

illdren  and  of  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  public  schools.*' 

Every  child  who  has  completed  7  years  of  his  life  and  has  not  completed  18 
mrs  of  his  life  must  attend  school  for  the  entire  term,  unless  he  has  completed 
le  work  of  the  8  elementary  grades  or  unless  he  is  over  14  years  of  age  and 
lawfully  employed.  Exemptions  for  physically  and  mentally  deficient  chll- 
ren  and  the  like.  Ch.  1492,  Apr.  16,  1917. 

Soath  Carolina:  Providing  for  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a  child  between  8  and 
[  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  for  the  full  term  of 
le  public  school  or  for  at  least  four  montl^i  In  agricultural  districts;  attend- 
lee  at  a  private  or  church  school  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  attendance  at 
le  local  public  school,  but  attendance  records  must  be  kept  and  reported, 
ampulsory  period  must  begin  at  beginning  of  the  school  term,  unless  other- 
ise  ordered  by  the  county  board  of  education,  or  in  case  of  a  town  or  dty  of 

000  population  or  more  by  the  board  of  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the 
>unty  superintendent    Ehcemptlons:   (1)  Child  physically  or  mentally  unfit, 

1  attested  by  a  legally  qualified  physician ;  (2)  child  residing  2}  miles  or  moro 
'om  school,  unless  transportation  is  fumlished;  (3)  child  who,  because  of 
3verty,  is  compelled  to  work  for  its  own  support  or  support  of  parents;  (4) 
lild  without  necessary  books  and  clothing,  unless  the  same  are  furnished 
*om  some  other  source,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  furnish  books 
>  indigent  children  out  of  public-school  funds.  Four  unexcused  absences  in 
)ur  weeks  allowed;  sickness,  quarantine,  etc.,  accepted  as  valid  reason  for 
onattendance..  Child  between  14  and  16  who  Is  not  lawfully  employed,  or 
'ho  can  not  read  and  write,  is  required  to  attend.  District  trustees  required 
)  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  an  annual  census  of  persons  between  6  and  21 
ears  of  age  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  principal  or  teacher  of  the  school 
efore  school  opens,  and  also  to  county  superintendent;  said  trustees  are 
iiarged  with  the  enforcement'  of  this  act,  serving  notices  on  violators,  etc.; 
ley  may  enter  any  office,  factory,  or  business  house  to  ascertain  the  namea, 
(  children  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  thia  act,  and  may  require 

(  employer  evidence  of  any  child's  age.  Superintendents,  principals,  and 
sachers  shall  cooperate  with  trustees  In  the  enforcement  of  this  act ;  for  fail- 
re  to  perform  duties  Imposed  deductions  may  be  made  from  their  salaries  by 
)UDty  superintendent  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  in  any  district  or  aggregation 
( districts  when  on  petition  of  one-fourth  of  qualified  electors  of  such  district  or 
ggregation  of  districts  county  board  of  education  shall  call  an  election  therein,, 
nd  a  majority  of  votes  cast  shall  favor  the  proposition ;  in  district  containing 
town  of  1,500  population  or  more  such  election  shall  be  called  upon  petition 
f  a  majori^  of  the  board  of  trustees  thereof.  County  board  of  education,  and 
1  towns  and  cities  of  2,000  population  or  more  the  board  of  trustees,  may, 
rith  approval  of  county  superintendent,  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
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enforcement  of  tbis  act  but  not  InconBlstent  herewith.  No  tuItlOD  or  h 
shall  be  charged  any  pupil  in  a  district  adopting  the  pfovlJBloiis  of  thte  i 
County  board  of  education  may  remove  any  trustee  or  trostees  negletliif 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  it  is  adopted. 

Act  No.  Q8,  F-eto.  20,  mi 

Sonth  Dakota:  Amending  Art  VII,  sec.  148,  cIl  135,  Acts  at  1907.  ndid 

to  compulsory  education. 

Increases  maximum  compulsory  attendance  age  from  14  to   16  yearsL    W 
must  attend  entire  term  until  work  of  sixth  grade  is  completed,  and  themBe 
may  attend  (with  approval  of  school  board)  not  less  than  16  mreeln  eacb  jk 
until  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  is  comideted  or  until  the  ase  at  16  is 
reached.  Oh.  170,  Mar.  2,  Iffi 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  148,  ch.  135,  Acts  of  1907,  as  amended  bfA 
170,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  compulsory  education. 

Requires  attendance  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  or  until  tlie  woric  of  tii 
eighth  grade  is  finished.  Gh.  213,  B*^>.  10^  tBfG. 

Texas:  An  act  to  compel  attendance  upon  public  schools  of  Texas  hy  childn 

between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years ;  providing  that  the  term  said  children  dd 
be  required  to  attend  for  the  scholastic  year  beginning  September  X  ^ 
shall  be  00  days,  and  the  term  for  the  scholastic  year  beginning  Septembs  I 
1917,  shall  be  80  days,  and  the  term  beginning  September  1,   1918.  and  e§A 
subsequent  year  thereafter  shall  be  100  days;  prescribing  certain  exempdai 
from  such  requirements  of  attendance,  providing  that  in  certain  cases  tftier 
satisfactory  proof  has  been  made  the  county  superintendent    shall   tarnSA 
textbooks  to  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  able  to  famish  samt 
said  textbooks  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  connty  in  mtSd 
the  child  resides ;  providing  for  excuses  for  absences ;  prohibiting:  and  prescriN 
ing  punishlnment  for  the  employment  of  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  te 
Ing  school  hours,  or  for  inducing  any  child  to  remain  out  of  school ;  prowiSx 
that  counties  with  a  scholastic  popoulation  of  more  than  8,000,  and  IndepeDdea 
districts  with  a  scholastic  population  of  more  than  2,000,  may  have  bcM 
attendance  officers  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  school  trusteeSp  or  by  tie 
board  of  trustees  of  such  district  after  being  petitioned  that  said  officers  te 
appointed,  and  after  hearing  shall  have  been  had  upon  said  petition ;  proridBflK 
that  in  counties  or  independent  school  districts  where  such  attendance  officai 
are  not  elected  the  duties  of  such  attendance  officers  shall  devolve  npon  tbe 
school  superintendents  and  peace  officers  of  such  counties  or  district;  preaciib- 
ing  who  may  be  elected  school  attendance  officers ;  prescribing  the  powers  ud 
duties  of  such  attendance  officers,  or  those  discharging  the  duties  of  nd 
attendance  officers;  prescribing  the  duties  of  school  superintendents  or  a^r 
teacher  instructing  any  child  within  the  compulsory  school  attendance  Bga; 
prescribing  the  duties  of  parents  and  guardians  with  reference  to  the  ooo- 
pulsory  school  attendance  act;   providing  that  any  child  who  shall   be  in- 
subordinate, disorderly,  vicious,  or  immoral  in  conduct  may  be  tried  before  tbe 
Juvenile  court  and  paroled  by  said  court  under  bond,  and  providing  that  If 
said  parole  or  paroles  shall  be  violated  said  bond  shall  be  forfeited  and  that 
the  child  may  be  declared  an  Incorrigible  and  committed  to  a  suitable  train- 
ing school  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parent  of  the  child  and  the  Jud^  cf 
the  juvenile  court  in  which  the  child  is  convicted;  providing  that  aU  coo- 
fllcting  laws  be  repealed ;  providing  that  if  any  part  of  the  act  shall  be  hdd 
to  be  void  or  unenforclble  for  any  reason,  the  remainder  thereof  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect.  Ch,  49,  Mar.  13,  191!L 

Yermont:  Amending  sees.  51  and  53,  No.  64,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  school 
atttendance,  so  as  to  provide  for  granting  of  excuses  by  school  directors. 

No.  62,  Mar.  23, 1917. 

Termont:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  goieral;  T(b), 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

Wiseonslii :  Creating  sec.  1728o-2  and  amending  subsec.  1  of  sec.  1728o-l  of 
the  statutes,  relating  to  the  attendance  of  minors  in  employment  betweoi  the 
ages  of  14  and  17  at  industrial,  continuation,  or  commercial  schools,  and  proTid> 
ing  a  penalty. 
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^n  N'ew  section  provides  that  whenever  an  industrial,  contlnnation,  or  conuner- 
V3ilal  scbool  has  been  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  according  to  the 
^  vw  providing  for  such  schools,  any  minor  in  employment  between  the  ages 
W\t  16  and  17  residing  in  such  town,  village,  or  city  shall  attend  such  school  in 
p  ,.he  day  time  not  less  than  5  hours  per  week  for  6  months  in  each  year  or  4 
lours  for  8  months,  as  may  be  determined  by  local  board  of  Industrial  educa- 
ion.  Employers  shair  allow  such  minors  a  reduction  In  hours  of  work  of  not 
Ij^ess  than  the  number  of  hours  the  minor  is  required  to  attend  school.  Amended 
g^iection  provides  that  minors  employed  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  must 
^^ttend  such  a  8ch(M)l  (if  one  is  maintained)  5  hours  a  week  for  8  months  in 
^^die  year,  or  4  hours  a  week  for  10  months.  Oh.  420,  July  20,  1915. 

\1.    Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  430a-l  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  attendance 
r  ,Df  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  at  industrial,  continuation,  commer- 
:ial,  or  evening  schools. 

^•,  Person  between  16  living  within  2  miles  of  school  or  within  the  limit  of  any 
;;  incorporated  city  or  village  and  not  pl^sically  incapacitated,  who  is  not  re- 
' -quired  by  law  to  attend  some  public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  and  who  is 
'^  not  attending  a  free  high  school  or  equivalent  thereof,  must  either  attend  some 
^  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  or  attend  for  five  hours  a  week  for  six 
0  months,  or  four  hours  a  week  for  eight  months,  an  industrial,  continuation,  or 
^commercial  school,  if  such  school  is  maintained  in  the  city,  town,  or  village  in 
^  which  his  parents  or  guardian  resides.  Gh  .266,  June  18,  1915. 

X  WiseonBln:  Adding  subsec.  2  to  sec.  439a  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  compnl- 
^  sory  attendance. 

\i  Juvenile  court  (as  well  as  certain  other  courts)  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in 
t  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  attendance  law.         Ch«  250,  June  11,  1916. 

Ifleeonsin:  Amending  subsec  2,  sec.  489b,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
^  powers  and  duties  of  truant  officers. 

Extends  such  officers'  duties  to  include  continuation  schools,  or  any  other 
!   school  which  minors  are  required  to  attend.  Oh.  260,  May  22,  1917. 

'  Wisoonsln:  Amending  sec.  439a,  Wisconsin  States,  relating  to  compulsory 
school  attendance. 

'  Amon^  those  exempted  are  children  residing  in  the  country  more  than  2 
miles  from  the  nearest  school,  but  children  between  9  and  14  years  of  age  liviniT 
between  2  and  3  miles  from  school  shall  attend  at  least  60  days  each  year. 

Ch.  285,  May  25,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  O  (d).  Continuation  schools. 


H  (it).  ChUd  Labor. 

See  also  H  (f),  Ck>mpulsory  attendance. 
Alabama:  Regulating  the  employment  of  minors. 

No  child  under  14  years  old  shall  be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupation,  ez» 
cept  agriculture  or  domestic  service,  but  l)oys  over  12  years  old  may  be  em- 
ployed in  business  offices  and  mercantile  establishments  in  cities  or  towns  of 
less  than  25,000  population  during  the  time  when  the  public  schools  are  not  in 
session.    No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed,  other  than  in  agriculture  or  do- 
mestic service,  for  more  than  6  days  a  week,  60  hours  a  week,  11  hours  a  day, 
or  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.    Employers  of  boys  under  16  or  girls  under  18 
shall  post  in  every  room  notice  of  working  hours  as  prescribed  by  this  act    No 
person  under  18  shall  in  any  city  of  25,000  population  or  more  be  employed  as 
a  messenger  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a  m. ;  in  any  city  or  town  of  less  than 
25,000  population,  po  person  under  18  shall  be  employed  as  a  messenger  be- 
tween 10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.    No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  in  certain  has- 
ardous  occupations;  no  child  under  16  shall    be   employed   upon    the   stage 
of  any  theater  or  concert  hall  or  in  any  connection  with  any  theatrical  perform- 
ance or  other  exhibition  or  show.    Employer  of  child  between  14  and  16,  ex- 
cept in  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  shall  procure  and  keep  on  file  for  in- 
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spection  an  employment  certificate  for  snch  child,  but  tbls  pix>iri8loo  ^luJJ 
apply  to  boys  over  12  in  cities  or  towns  of  less  tban  25,000  popnlAtfoo 
employed  In  business  offices  and  marcantlle  establishments  dwrln^  time 
pnbllc  schools  are  not  in  session ;  factory  inspector  may  make  ^rritten 
upon  employer  to  furnish  proof  of  age  of  any  child  apparently  vuuler  16 
employed  without  such  certificate;  upon  failure  to  produce   soch    proof,  » 
ployer  shall  cease  to  employ  such  child.    No  child  under*  16  shall  be  eaj^opi 
in  any  mill,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  unless  such   chOd  Ad 
attend  school  at  least  six  weeks  during  the  year  of  such  employment,    b 
ployment  certificates  shall  be  Issued  by  superintendent  or  principal  ot  adbooL  4r 
county  superintendent,   or  by  person  authorized  by  such   snperfntexideot  m 
principal ;  child  and  person  in  parental  relation  must  apply  In  person  for  ce^ 
tificate;  person  authorized  to  Issue  certificate  shall  require  (1)  school  record  fi[ 
child  showing  attendance  at  school  at  least  60  days  in  preceding  year,  and  ^' 
evidence  that  child  is  over  14  years  old;    person    issuing    oerttflcates   AiT 
monthly  transmit  to  State  inspector  a  report  of  certificates  issued  or  deiAA 
State  inspector  shall  draft  printed  form  of  certificate;  on  termination  of  o- 
ployment,  certificate  shall  be  returned  to  child,  or  if  unclaimed  'within  10  dajs 
to  authority  by  whom  issued.    No  boy  under  12  and  no  girl  under  18  shall  h 
employed  In  any  street  occupation  in  any  city  of  25,000  population  or  more,  M 
boy  over  10  may  deliver  newspapers  and  periodicals  on  fixed  routes  In  rea- 
dence  districts ;  no  boy  under  16  shall  be  employed  in  any  street  occnpatfoB  h 
any  city  of  25,000  population  or  more  between  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  or  unioi 
he  has  secured  and  wears  a  badge,  or  unless  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  schod: 
such  badge  shall  be  issued  by  superintendent  of  school  or  person  anthoiized  bf 
him  and  shall  not  be  issued  to  boy  under  12,  or  in  the  case  of  distribntioo  gf 
papers  on  fixed  routes,  to  boy  under  10  years  old.    State  prison  Inspector  k 
made  State  factory  inspector  and  shall  enforce  the  provisions   of   this  set 
Every  employer  of  minors  shall  keep  place  of  employment  sanitary.     InspK- 
tor  shall  have  free  access  to  places  where  minors  are  employed ;  misdemeaiMr 
for  employer  to  refuse  such  access.  Act.  No.  109,  p.  193,  Feb.  24,  191& 

California:  Amending  the  child-labor  law. 

No  minor  under  IQ  years  old  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile,  manid^ 
turing,  or  mechanical  establishment,  workshop,  office,  laundry,  place  of  amn» 
ment,  restaurant,  hoteU  apartment  house,  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise  «r 
messagea,  or  in  any  other  place  of  labor,  but  minor  between  12  and  15  nar 
be  employed  in  weekly  holidays  and  during  vacation  if  supplied  with  a  vwor 
tion  permit  and  minor  between  14  and  15  may  be  permitted  by  school  autborl- 
ties  to  work  outside  of  school  hours.    City  or  county  superintendent  may  isne 
permits  to  work   (1)   to  minors  over  14  who  have  completed  the  gramimr 
school  course  and  are  physically  fit;  (2)  to  minors  over  14  whose  families  are 
proved  to  be  dependent  upon  their  labor  for  support;  work  must  be  waitinc 
for  minor;  employer  must  keep  permit  on  file  for  inspection  and  must  retun 
the  same  to  minor  when  employment  ceases.     No  minor  under  16  shall  be 
employed  in  any  hazardous  occupation,  nor  in  any  occupation  dangerous  t» 
health  or  morals;  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  may  determine  what  occupa- 
tions are  in  this  class.    No  minor  under  18  shall  be  employed  more  than  S 
hours  a  day,  except  to  make  necessary  repairs  or  to  make  a  shorter  day  for 
one  day  in  the  week ;  nor  shall  such  minor  be  employed  more  than  48  hons  a 
week.    No  minor  under  18  shall  be  employed  to  deliver  messages  or  merchan- 
dise between  0  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.    Vacation  permits  shall  be  issued  by  the  prin- 
cipal or  vice  principal  of  school  or  secretary  of  school  board.    No  minor  UD(kr 
15  shall  be  employed  in  occupations  enumerated  in  section  1  during  the  hoars 
the  public  schools  are  in  session,  without  an  age  and  schooling  certificate; 
such  certificate  shall  be  Issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  persM 
authorized  by  him  or  school  board  and  shall  be  based  on  (1)  school  record  of 
minor,  (2)  evidence  that  minor  is  over  15  years  old,  (3)  written  statement  from 
prospective  employer  that  he  is  about  to  employ  the  minor,  (4)  physician's  cer- 
tificate showing  minor's  physical  fitness.    No  minor  having  an  age  and  sdiool- 
ing  certificate  and  no  minor  under  16  years  old  shall  remain  unemployed  and 
out  of  school  longer  than  two  weeks ;  within  one  week  after  employment  ceases, 
employer  shall  notify  authority  who  issued  certificate  that  minor  is  no  longer 
employed.    Employer  of  minors  under  18  shall  keep  a  register  of  such  minors, 
with  permits,  etc.,  on  file  for  inspection.  .  Misdemeanor  to  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act    Minors  over  16  may  be  employed  in  agricultural  and  similar 
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^*  porsQits ;  minors  between  15  and  16  may  be  employed  In  theatrical  productions 

^  on  approval  of  Uie  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

::;•      Four  new  sections  are  added.    No  boy  under  10  and  no  girl  under  18  shall 

ii{~  be  employed  In  *'  street  occupations,*'  but  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  cities 

r-  htLTing  less  than  29,000  population.    The  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  en- 

^  j  force  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  attendance  officers  and  probation  officers  may 

r»  enter  places  of  employment  for  the  purpose  of  Investigation.  - 

,'  Oh.  625.  June  5.  1015. 

r       Calif omiii:  Amending  sec.  14  of  an  act  regulating  the  employment  of  chll- 
^  dren,  approved  February  20, 1905,  as  last  amended  by  act  of  June  5,  1915. 

Permits  the  employment  of  minors  over  16  at  agricultural,  horticultural. 
,  viticnltTiral,  or  domestic  labor.  Minors  under  16  may  be  employed  at  such 
J,  labor  outside  of  school  hours.  Minors  may  be  employed  In  theatrical  per- 
^    formances  under  certain  condition&  Gh.  580,  May  22,  1917. 

3         Conneetlent:  Amending  sec.  2,  ch.  123,  public  acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the 
'-    employment  of  children. 

Adds  "while  power  Is  attached*'  to  clause  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
i'  children  under  16  about  machinery.  Adds  the  following  to  dangerous  occupa- 
.  tions  in  which  children  under  16  may  not  be  employed :  "The  manufacture  or 
use  of  any  dangerous  or  poisonous  gas  or  dye,  or  composition  of  lye  In  which 
the  quantity  thereof  is  Injurious  to  health,  or  upon  any  scnfPolding,  or  In  any 
heavy  work  In  any  building  trade,  or  In  any  tunnel,  mine,  or  quarry,  or  In 
operating  or  assisting  to  operate  any  emery,  stone,  or  buffing  wheel.*' 

Ch.  195,  May  5,  1915. 

OoBneetlent:  Amending  sec.  1163  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Unlawful  to  employ  a  minor  under  16  (was  12)  years  old  for  such  pur- 
poses. Gh.  175,  Apr.  80,  1915. 

Gonneeticnt:  Amending  an  act  concerning  billiard  and  pool  rooms. 

Prohibits  the  employment  in  such  places  of  minors  under  18  years  old. 

Ch.  182,  Apr.  29,  1915. 

Connectiont:  Concerning  hours  of  employment  of  minors  and  women. 

No  public  restaurant,  caf§,  dining  room,  barber  shop,  hair  dressing  or  mani- 
curing establishment  or  photograph  gallery  shall  employ  any  minor  under  16 
years  old  or  any  women  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  nor  for  more  than  58 
hours  in  one  weel^.    Act  not  to  apply  to  hotels.  Ch.  800,  May  16,  1917. 

Oonneetient:  Amending  sec.  4707  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  enforce- 
ment of  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children. 

Such  laws  to  be  enforced  by  State  board  of  education,  school  visitors,  boards 
of  education,  and  town  school  committee.  For  such  purpose  State  board  may 
appoint  agents.  Ch.  820,  May  19,  1917. 

Gonneeticnt:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Delaware:  Amending  sees.  987  to  992,  ch.  88,  of  the  Revised  Code  of  Dela- 
ware, relating  to  child  labor. 

Abolishes  the  Delaware  Child  Labor  Commission  and  creates  the  Labor  Com- 
mission of  Delaware  and  transfers  powers  and  duties  of  said  child  labor  com- 
mission to  labor  commission.  Labor  commission  to  consist  of  five  members; 
term,  five  years,  one  appointed  by  governor  each  year.  Said  labor  commission 
is  given  supervision  of  the  employment  of  females,  as  well  as  minors,  as  regu- 
lated by  law.  Ch.  66,  Feb.  9.  1915. 

Delaware:  Regulating  the  employment  of  minors.  (Repeals  Code  sections 
8144  to  8192  and  enacts  new  sections.) 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  for  pay,  except  on  the  farm 
and  in  domestic  service  In  private  homes.  No  child  under  15  shall  be  employed 
in  any  of  specified  dangerous  occupations,  nor  In  any  occupation  Injurious  to 
health  or  morals.  No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  unless  employer  keeps 
on  file  prescribed  employment  certificate.    No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed 
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In  a  theatrical  performance,  but  child-labor  inspector  may  Issiie 
limited  period.     No  person  under  18  shall  be  employed  In  any   of 
more  dangerous  occupations    No  person  under  21  shall  be  employed 
toxlcating  liquors  are  sold.     No  person  under  21  shall   be    onployed  as  i 
messenger  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  In  any  city  of  20,000  popalatioB  m 
more.     Employment  certificates  to  be  (1)  general,  allowinjir  children  betwes 
14  and  16  to  work  in  permissible  occupations  during  entire   year,   and   (fi 
provisional,  allowing  boys  over  12  and  girls  over  14  to  work  In   accupmtiam 
approved  by  Inbor  commission  during  periods  when  not  required   to  attni 
school.     Certificate  shall  describe  child,  certify  that  child  has   appeared  wni 
signed  name,  and  state  character  of  ocaipation  In  which  child   is   permittei 
to  engage.    Provisional  certificate  to  be  of  different  color.    Oertiflcates  Issri 
in  Wilmington  by  superintendent  of  schools  or  person  designated  by  him,  sbI 
in  other  district  by  principal  of  school  or  person  designated  by  liim.     A|ipll» 
tion  for  certificate  by  custodian  of  child.    Ck>ndition8  of.  issuance  of  lenieni 
certificate:  (1)  Statement  by  employer;  (2)  physician's  certificate  of  pliysM 
fitness;  (3)  school  record  of  child  showing  completion  of  five  grades  of  acfeosi 
work  or  equivalent;  (4)  statement  by  issuing  ofllcer  that  diild  can  read  sad 
write  English  sentences;  (5)  evidence  that  child  is  over  14.     On  termtoadoi 
of  employment,  general  certificate  shall  be  returned  to  issuins  office.     Fto- 
visional  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  following  papers  are  recelveia :  CI) 
Statement  of  chief  executive  oflScer  of  school  stating  grade  of  child  and  mentis 
fitness;  (2)  physician*s  certificate  of  physical  fitness;  (8)  evidence  that  diO! 
is  12  years  old  or  over  If  a  male  and  14  or  over  If  a  female.    Prorialonal  cer 
tificnte  to  remain  in  possession  of  child.    No  child  holding  a  certificate  (eenoil 
or  provisional)  shall  be  employed  more  than  6  days  or  G4  hours  a  ^v^ec^  moR 
than  10  hours  a  day,  nor  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.    Report  of  certMcata 
issued  shall  be  made  qunrterly  to  State  child-labor  inspector.     Chalmian  if 
labor  commission  may  permit  employment  of  child  whose  eaminies  are  needel 
for  support  of  the  family.    Labor  commission  to  appoint  child  labor  fniipector: 
term,  four  years;  salary,  $1,800.    Failure  to  produce  certificate  is  prima  facfe 
evidence  of  illegal  employment    Inspector  may  demand  proof  of  age;  failure 
to  produce  such  proof  is  prima  fiicle  evidence  of  illegal  employment.     Inspectv 
to  furnish  employers  copies  of  this  act  to  be  posted  in  conspicnons  placei 
Pennltles  for  violation  of  the  act    Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  childra 
from  receiving  industrial  education.    This  act  not  to  apply  to  children  over  12 
employed  in  any  establishment  for  canning  or  preserving  perishable  fmltst  and 
vegetables.  CJh.  232,  Apr.  2,  1W7. 

Florida:  Amending  sees.  10,  20,  and  22,  ch.  6488,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to 

the  employment  of  minors. 

Adds  pool  rooms,  blllard  rooms,  and  breweries  to  places  in  which  person 
under  21  years  old  shall  not  be  employed.  Increases  annual  salary  of  State 
labor  inspector  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  and  allows  $200  annually  for  office  ita- 
tionery  and  like  expenses.  Ch.  6018  (No.  112),  June  4.  1915. 

Georgia:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  one  factory  inspector  to  aid  la 
the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law.  No.  547,  p.  113,  Aug.  Id,  1»16L 

Illinois:  Regulating  the  employment  of  minors  and  repealing  child-labor  lav 
of  May  15,  1903. 

Employment  of  minors  under  14  in  specified  occupations  is  prohibited ;  minon 
under  14  may  not  be  employed  while  schools  are  in  session.  No  minor  betwets 
14  and  16  may  be  employed  without  an  employment  certificate.  Minors  under 
16  not  to  be  employed  in  specified  dangerous  occupations. 

S.  B.  125,  p.  511,  June  26,  1917. 

Kansas:  Establishing  an  industrial  welfare  commission  for  women,  leamem 

and  apprentices,  and  minors,  prescribing  its  powers  and  duties  and  providlag 

for  the  fixing  of  wages,  hours,  and  the  standard  conditions  of  labor  for  audi 

workers;  providing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  sama 

Ch.  275,  Mar.  ^  ISVk 
Kansas:  Regulating  the  employment  of  minors. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop^ 
theater,  mill,  cannery,  packing  house,  or  operating  elevators,  nor  in  any  busi- 
ness or  service  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  aessioD.    No 
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fi  ^diild  under  16  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  or  quarry  or  dangerous  occupa- 

II  tlon.  No  child  under  1&  shall  be  employed  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  nor 
m  more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week.  Employers  of  children  under  16 
M    in  vocations  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  procure  and  keep  on  file  work  permits. 

Bmployer  shall  keep  posted  in  a  conq;>icuous  place  notice  of  maximum  number 
of  hours  children  under  16  may  be  employed.  Superintendent  of  schools  or 
his  representative  or  Judge  of  juvenile  court  shall  issue  work  permits.  Ck)ndl- 
tions  on  which  such  permits  issued:  (1)  Statement  of  employer  as  to  character 
of  employment;  (2)  school  record  of  child  showing  completion  of  elementary 
grades,  or  evidence  of  equivalent  education,  but  child  not  having  such  qualifica- 
tion may  work  when  school  is  not  in  session;  (3)  evidence  that  child  is  14  years 
of  age,  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  to  prescribe  rules  for  such  evidence. 
Permit  to  State  name,  sex,  date,  and  place  of  birth  of  child  and  shall  describe 
child.  Permit  to  be  issued  in  duplicate  and  one  copy  sent  to  commissioner 
of  labor.  On  termination  of  employment,  permit  shall  be  returned  to  Issuing 
officer.  Commissioner  of  labor  may  revoke  permit  when  improperly  issued  or 
when  for  physical  or  moral  welfare  of  child.  Duty  of  State  factory  insi)ector 
and  inspector  of  mines  and  their  deputies  to  inspect  places  of  employment  of 
minora.    Older  child  labor  labor  law  repealed.  Oh.  227,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

Kentucky:  Amending  sec.  831A,  subsec.  1,  of  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  labor 
and  employment  of  children  and  minors,  and  to  make  the  provisions  thereof 
effective,**  approved  Mar.  21,  1914. 

Permits  the  performance  in  licensed  theaters  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  if  such  children  are  not  residents  of  the  State  and  if  accompanied  by 
parent,  guardian,  governess,  teacher,  or  other  proper  custodian. 

Ch.  28,  Mar.  16,  1916. 

LDalslaaa:  Amending  sec.  4,  Act  No.  801  of  1908,  relating  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors. 

Strikes  out  provision  that  such  employment  may  be  for  longer  than  10  hours 
a  day  for  20  days  before  Christmas.  Act  No.  177,  July  6,  1916. 

Maine:  Regulating  the  employment  of  minors. 

No  child  under  14  years  old  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  establishment ;  no  child  under  14  shall  be  employed  in  any  business 
or  service  for  hire  during  hours  when  public  schools  are  in  session.  No  child 
between  14  and  16  shall  be  employed  in  above-mentioned  occupations  unless 
employer  procures  and  keeps  on  file  subject  to  inspection  of  proper  officer  a 
work  permit  issued  by  school  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  him  in 
writing;  no  such  permit  shall  be  issued  until  child  has  shown  ability  to  read 
and  write  simple  English  sentences  and  to  do  fundamental  operations  in  arith- 
metic through  division,  nor  until  evidence  is  shown  that  child  is  14  years  old 
or  upward ;  persons  issuing  permit  or  State  factory  inspector  may  require  child 
to  t>e  examined  by  a  physician  to  determine  child's  normal  development  and 
physical  fitness.  Vacation  permits  entitling  child  over  14  to  work  in  summer 
vacation  shall  be  Issued  on  same  requirements  as  regular  work  permits,  except 
that  educational  qualifications  shall  not  be  required.  A  duplicate  permit  and 
original  papers  upon  which  It  was  Issued  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  de- 
partment of  labor  and  Industry  and  by  said  department  promptly  examined  and 
returned ;  on  the  surrender  of  permit  or  when  child  reaches  16,  issuing  officer 
shall  return  papers  to  child;  commissioner  of  labor  may  direct  permit  to  he 
canceled.  When  child  leaves  employment,  employer  shall  return  permit  to  him 
and  notify  commissioner  of  labor.  Officer  charged  with  enforcement  of  this 
act  may  demand  of  employer  to  present  documetary  evidence  of  child's  age 
or  cease  to  employ  child.    Penalties  fixed  for  violation  of  this  act. 

Ch.  827,  Apr.  2,  1915. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  21,  ch.  49,  Revised  Statutes  of  1916,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  minors  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

Prescribes  proofs  required  for  determining  minor's  age. 

Ch.  146.  Mar.  81,  1917. 

Maryland:  Amending  the  child-labor  law. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  In  any  factory,  mechanical 
establishment,  tenement  house,  office  building,  restaurant,  bakery,  barber  shop» 
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hotel,  bootblack  stand,  public  stable,  garage,  laundry,  brick  or  Itmiber  jmsL 
construction  of  buildings,  as  a  messenger,  or  in  any  mercantile  estabUshmac 
store,  office,  boarding  house,  place  of  amusement,  club,  or  in  the 
or  sale  of  merchandise.  No  child  under  12  shall  be  employed  In  any 
or  packing  establishment.  No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  in  a 
occupation.  Employed  child  under  IQ  must  have  employment  certificate.  G» 
eral  employment  certificates  and  vacation  employment  certtfleates  provided  fa. 
On  termination  of  employment  of  child,  employer  must  retom  certificate  ti 
officer  who  issued  it.  Issuing  officer  must  have  following  evidence:  <1)  SdMi 
record  of  child;  (2)  a  physician's  certificate  showing  child's  physical  fitDw; 
(3)  evidence  of  child's  physical  age  showing  child  to  be  14  or  more;  (4)  ea 
employment  ticket  signed  by  the  prospective  employer  stating  the  ocdqiaCia 
in  which  child  is  to  be  employed.  Ohild  must  appear  b^re  officer  in  pena 
and  give  evidence  of  ability  to  read  and  write  simple  English  sentoices.  Vact- 
tion  certificate  issued  only  for  vacation  on  evidence  of  age  and  phjilcias'] 
certificate.  No  female  shall  be  employed  where  compelled  to  stand  ccMistsnH^ 
No  boy  under  12  and  no  girl  under  16  shall  in  a  city  of  '20000  popolatloB  er 
more  sell  newspapers  or  periodicals  in  a  street  or  public  place,  bat  bojs  otv 
10  with  a  permit  may  distribute  papers  on  a  regular  route.  .No  boy  under  II 
in  a  city  of  20,000  population  or  more  shall  sell  papers  unless  he  compiles  viA 
legal  requirements  concerning  school  attendance  and  has  a  permit  and  bsd^ 
as  provided  by  this  act.  No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  more  than  6  dajs 
in  a  week,  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  a  week,  nor  more  than  8  honrs  in  a  di^. 
nor  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  Gh.  22,  Apr.  11,  ISVL 

Massaehasetts:  Amending  sec.  61,  ch.  514,  Acts  of  1009,  as  amended,  relatiif 

to  employment  certificates  of  minors. 

Fine  of  $10  to  alter  an  employment  certificate  after  its  issaance. 

Oh.  70.  Mar.   17,  1915. 
Massaelmsetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  employment  of  certain  minors  in  tlie 

summer  season. 


Permits  the  employment  of  minors  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  In 
tion  time.  Ch.  66,  liar.  22,  m& 

Massachusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  hours  of  employment  of  vromen  ai 
minors. 

Permits  the  employment  of  women  and  of  minors  under  18  years  of  ace  te 
more  than  54  but  not  exceeding  58  hours  a  week  in  establishments  -where  tiB 
employment  is  by  seasons,  but  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries  riit£ 
determine  what  employments  are  seasonal.  Oh.  22,  May  18^  1916L 

Massaehnsetts:  Providing  for  a  meal  Interval  of  at  least  45  mlnatea  for  al 
women  and  persons  under  18  years  of  age  employed  in  factories. 

Gh.  110,  Mar.  22,  1917. 

Massaehnsetts:  Permitting  the  employment  of  girls  under  21  years  of  afe 
in  regular  service  telephone  exchanges  until  11  o*clock  at  night 

Ch  .  294,  May  24.  1917. 

Massaohusetts:  See  also  0(c),  Trade  schools. 

Michigan:  Amending  seca  9,  10,  and  11,  Act  No.  285,  Public  Acts  of  IMi 
as  last  amended  by  Act  No.  220,  Public  Acts  of  1911,  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  employment  of  labor. 

Adds  "ofBce  or  restaurant"  to  places  in  which  boys  under  18  and  females 
may  not  be  employed  longer  than  9  hours  a  day  or  54  hours  a  week.  Changes 
from  14  to  15  the  age  under  which  minors  may  not  be  employed  in  hotels,  restaa- 
rants,  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  and  the  like  and  adds 
"billiard  or  pool  room  conducted  for  profit,"  but  provides  that  this  sectios 
shall  not  apply  to  rliildren  over  14  employed  in  vacation  time  in  preseryisf 
perishable  goods  in  fruit  or  vegetable  canning  establishments.  Changes  froD 
the  fourth  grade  to  the  sixth  grade  the  amount  of  school  work  which  a  minor 
between  15  and  16  years  old  must  have  had  before  he  may  be  employed.  A 
b<iy  between  16  and  18  years  old  may  be  employed  In  any  occupation,  other  «rh^» 
cleaning  machinery  or  in  connection  with  alcoholic  liquors,  if  such  employment 
is  for  not  more  than  54  hours  a  week  nor  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  and  if  sudi 
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occapation  is  approved  by  the  department  of  labor  as  not  being  Injurious  to 
liealtb  or  morals*  or  anduly  hazardous.  Act  No.  250,  May  17,  IDIS. 

Mleblgan:  Amending  sec.  6331,  Compiled  Laws,  1915,  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment  of  minors. 

No  person  under  21  years  of  age  to  be  employed  where  intoxlcatiug  liquors 
are  sold.  No  person  under  15  to  be  employeid  in  specified  occupations.  Ohll- 
dren  oyer  14  permitted  to  work  in  specified  occupations  when  schools  not  in 
session.  Persons  under  16  must  have  worlc  permit  when  employed ;  issuance  of 
sacb  permit  regulated.  Act  No.  2S0t  May  10, 1917. 

New  Hampsldre:  Amending  sees.  9  and  10,  ch.  102,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to 
child  labor. 

Provides  that  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  employment 
certificate  may  be  issued  by  person  authorized  by  school  boar^  Provides  for 
the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  for  the  vacation  period  only ;  for  such 
certificate  minor's  school  record  shall  not  be  required. 

Oh.  61,  Mar.  24,  1916. 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  156,  Acts  of  1913,  as  amended  by  ch. 
164,  Acts  of  1915,  also  amending  sees.  2,  and  8  of  said  chapter,  and  repealing 
sec.  2,  ch.  164,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  hours  of  work  for  women  and  minors 
under  18  years  of  age. 

Such  persons  not  to  be  employed,  except  in  domestic  and  farm  work  and  the 
like,  more  than  10^  hours  a  day  or  more  than  54  hours  a  week. 

Oh.  196,  Apr.  19, 1917. 

New  York:  Amending  sec.  485,  ch.  88,  Laws  of  1909,  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children. 

Prohibits  the  employment  of  childrai  under  16  years  of  age  in  connection 
with  making  motion  picture  films,  unless  employer  gets  consent  of  mayor  of 
city  or  president  of  village  trustees.  Oh.  278,  Apr.  24, 1916. 

New  Tork:  Amending  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  maldng  of  certain  reports 

to  school  and  other  authorities. 

Reports  relative  to  minors*  employment  certificates  issued  or  refused  shall  be 
made  to  local  superintendent  of  schools.  Oh.  586,  May  17,  1917. 

New  York:  An  act  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  agricultural 
pursuits;  relieving  children  so  employed  from  school  attendance;  and  provid- 
ing for  credit  to  pupils  who  are  engaged  in  military,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial services.  Oh.  689,  May  29, 1917. 

North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  468,  Public  Laws  of  1907,  relating  to  the 
hours  of  labor  in  factories. 

No  woman  or  minor  shall  be  employed  in  a  fiictory  more  than  60  hours  in 
one  week.  Persons  in  parental  relation  to  child  employed  in  a  factory  or  manu- 
facturing establishment  must  submit  to  employer  a  written  statement  as  to 
child's  age  and  certificates  as  to  school  attendance;  misdemeanor  to  make  talae 
statement  Oh.  148,  Mar.  8,  1916. 

Pennsylvania:  Enacting  a  child-labor  law. 

"  Establishment "  defined  to  mean  any  place  where  work  is  done  for  compen- 
sation, to  whomsoever  payable.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  children  employed 
on  the  farm  or  in  domestic  service  in  private  homes.  No  minor  under  14 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  In,  about,  or  In  connection  with  any  establish- 
ment or  in  any  occupation.  No  minor  between  14  and  16  years  old  shall  be 
employed  unless  such  minor  shall  during  emplojrment  attend  for  not  less  than 
eight  hours  a  week  a  school  approved  by  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, which  school  may  be  consolidated  in  the  establislunent  where  minor 
is  employed  or  in  a  school  building ;  employer  shall  notify  officer  issuing  em- 
.  ployment  certificate  within  four  days  after  minor's  employment  begins;  this 
section  shall  not  apply  where  no  school  contemplated  herein  is  established 
within  reasonable  access  to  place  of  employment    No  minor  under  16  shall  be 
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employed  in  any  eetabliehment  or  In  any  oocai>ation  for  noore  ttuut  51 
in  any  one  week,  9  honrs  In  any  one  day,  nor  between  8  p.  m.  and  G  a.  nL  Sb 
minor  nnder  16  shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  enumerated  hnzarflnos  «ih 
pations;  no  minor  under  18  shall  be  employed  where  al(x>holle   llqamri  si 
sold ;  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  no  minor  under  18  shall  be  employed  In  a 
other  occupation  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  or  injurious  to  the  bealU  « 
morals  of  said  minor,  such  occupation  to  be  determined  by  the  Industrial  boai 
of  the  department  of  labor  and  industry.    No  minor  shall  work  as  a  nMJwng 
between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.    No  male  minor  under  12  and  no  fenuile  var 
shall  sell  newspapers  or  other  pc^odlcals  on  the  streets  or  in  a  pnhllc  pteer 
no  male  minor  under  14  and  no  female  minor  shall  work  as  a  boothlack  c 
other  trade  or  occupation  performed  in  a  street  or  public  place ;  no  male  niar 
under  16  or  female  minor  shall  work  in  street  occupations  between  8  p.  a 
and  6  a.  m.    Before  any  minor  under  16  may  be  employed,  employer  must  pr> 
cure  and  keep  on  file  an  employment  certificate  for  such  minor.     Snch  een^ 
cate  to  be  issioed  by  district  superintendent,  supervising  principal,  or  by  set» 
tary  of  school  board  in  district  having  no  superintendent  or  supervising  pria- 
clpal;  such  officer  may  designate  another  school  officer  to  Issue  oertiScua 
Application  must  be  made  by  person  in  parental  relation   and    minor  esc 
appear  before  officer  issuing  certificate.    General  employment  certificate  entitis 
minor  14  to  16  to  be  employed  for  entire  year ;  vacation  certificates  entitles  ft 
be  employed  on  any  day  when  not  required  by  law  to  attend  school.     Perrao  b- 
suing  certificate  must  obtain  and  file  following  papers:  (1)  Employer's  sts> 
ment  that  he  intends  to  employ  minor;  (2)  school  record  of  minor :   (3)  oerlSS 
cate  of  physical  fitness;  (4)  proof  of  age.    School  record  fumislied  by  pc^ 
clpal  of  school  attended  by  minor ;  it  must  certify  that  minor  has  compieM  i 
course  equivalent  to  six  yearly  grades.    Certificate  of  physical  fltoess  niiist  k 
signed  by  a  physician  approved  by  the  school  directors  and  shall   certifSf  tte 
minor  is  physically  qualified  to  do  the  work  indicated  in  employer's  Docte 
that  he  intends  to  employ  minor.    Evidence  of  age  required:  (1)  Transcript  if 
birth  certificate,  or  (2)  baptismal  certificate,  or  (3)  passport  sbouvini?  af»i( 
the  immigrant,  or  (4)  in  case  the  foregoing  are  not  obtainable,  other  does- 
mentary  evidence  of  age  (except  school  record  or  an  affidavit),  or  C5)  in  c» 
the  foregoing  are  not  obtainable,  statement  of  an  approved  physician  of  opis- 
ion  of  minor's  age,  accompanied  by  affidavit  of  person  in  parental  relation  a 
minor.    Requirements  for  vacation  certificate  same  as  for  general   certlflcam 
except  that  no  school  record  Is  required.    Employer  of  minor  under  16  bIi^ 
acknowledge  in  writing  the  receipt  of  certificate  and  when  employment  etam 
shall  return  certificate  to  issuing  officer  within  three  days,  upon   demand  tf 
minor.    Certificate  shall  be  signed  by  minor ;  vacation  certificates  shall  be  c( 
different  color  from  general  certificates.    Whenever  the  State  superlntendca 
can  not  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  provisions  In  any  sriM 
district,  he  is  authorized  and  required  to  report  that  fact  to  the  State  bout 
of  education,  and  said  board  shall  secure  such  enforcement  by  appointing  a 
attendance  officer  in  such  district,  the  salary  and  expenses  of  said  oflflcer  to  be  i 
charge  against  the  district  to  be  deducted  from  State  funds  apportioned  H 
district    Employer  of  minors  under  16  shall  keep  posted  printed  copies  of  sk* 
tlons  of  this  act  relating  to  hours  of  labor  and  also  a  list  of  such  minors  em- 
ployed.    Officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act  may  demand  of  em- 
ployer  evidence  that  any  minor  is  legally  employed;  failure  to  produce  sotfc 
evidence  within  10  days  and  continuing  to  employ  such  minor  shall  constindt 
prima  facie  evidence  of  illegal  employment.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  cooi- 
missloner  of  labor  and  industry,  attendance  officers,  and  the  police  of  tbt 
various  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Act  No.  177,  May  13,  l»li 

Pennsylranift:  Amending  sees.  1421  and  1422  of  the  School  Code  of  im. 
relating  to  compulsory  school  attendance  and  the  employment  of  minors. 

Requires  employer  of  minor  between  14  and  16  years  old  to  notify  schod 
official  who  issued  emyployment  certificate  within  five  days  after  minor  leam 
said  employer's  service.  Act  No.  97,.  Apr.  23,  1915. 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  78,  General  Laws  of  1909.  as  amended 
by  ch.  533,  Acts  of  1910,  ch.  653,  Acts  of  1911,  and  ch.  956,  Acts  of  1913,  lelatiiv 
to  the  employment  of  minors. 
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^1  Authorizes  the  State  commlaBlooer  of  public  Bchoola  to  appoint  two  pbysl- 
'1  dans  for  the  city  of  Providence  to  make  physical  examination  of  minors  be- 
!^  tween  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  apply  for  employment  certificates  required 
i»  by  law.  Gh.  1258,  Apr.  28, 1915. 

^;      Bhode  Island:  Begnlating  the  employment  of  minors  in  street  occupations. 

'>:  No  boy  under  12  years  of  age  and  no  girl  under  16  shall  in  any  street  or 
m  other  public  place  in  any  city  of  over  70,000  population,  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
e:  any  newspaper,  magazine,  periodical,  or  any  other  article,  or  exercise  the 
r:  trade  of  bootblack  or  scavenger.  No  boy  under  16  shall  in  any  place  above 
ti  mentioned  perform  any  act  there  mentioned  until  a  permit  and  badge  have 
ds  been  issued  to  him  by  the  truant  officer.  No  boy  under  16  shall,  in  any  place 
Q*  above  mentioned  perform  any  act  therein  mentioned  between  9  p.  m.  and  5 
<:;  a.  m.,  or,  unless  holding  an  employment  certificate  during  the  hours  when  the 
^,   public  schools  are  in  session.  Gh.  1264,  Apr.  24, 1915. 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  78,  of  the  General  Laws,  as- amended, 
relating  to  age  and  employment  certificates  of  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age. 

Increases  from  $750  to  $1,200  each,  the  annual  salaries  of  two  physicians 
employed  to  make  physical  examination  of  children  applying  for  employment 
certificates  in  the  city  of  Providence.  Gh.  1358,  Apr.  7,  1916. 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  78,  of  the  General  Laws,  as  amended, 
relating  to  age  and  employment  certificates  of  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age. 

Ajnendment  has  effect  of  requiring  that  such  certificate  be  delivered  to  pros- 
pective employer  (instead  of  child)  and  requiring  employer,  when  child's 
employment  ceases,  to  return  certificate  to  issuing  officer  (instead  of  child). 

Gh.  1878,  Apr.  14,  1916. 

Soath  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  422  of  the  Griminal  Gode,  1912,  relating  to 
the  working  of  children  in  factories,  mines,  and  textile  establishments. 

Prohibits  such  working  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  (old  law,  12  years 
of  age).  Act  No.  861,  Feb.  29,  1916. 

Soath  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  421,  Vol.  II,  Gode  of  1912,  relating  to 
employment  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  establishments. 

Prohibits  employment  for  longer  than  10  hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a  week. 

Act  No.  547,  Mar.  29,  1916. 

South  Carolina:  Amending  sec  426  of  the  criminal  code,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories,  mines,  and  textile  establishments. 

Raises  from  14  to  16  the  age  under  which  children  must  have  permits  for 
employment.  No.  95,  Feb.  26,  1917. 

Tennessee:  Amending  ch.  57,  Acts  of  1911,  regulating  the  employment  of 
minors. 

Adding  ''  canneries  "  to  places  where  minors  may  not  be  employed.  Minors 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  specified  occupa- 
tions more  than  8  hours  a  day,  for  more  than  6  days  In  any  one  week,  or  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.    J^ployment  certificates  regulated. 

Gh.  77,  Apr.  7,  1917. 

Texas:  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  to  labor 
in  certain  occupations,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  17  years 
of  age  to  labor  in  certain  occupations,  prohibiting  the  sending  of  children 
under  17  years  of  age  to  certain  places,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  providing  for  permits  to  be  issued  by  the  county 
Judge  for  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  years  to  labor  in  certain 
occupations  and  under  certain  conditions,  requiring  employers  employing  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  years  to  secure  and  post  permit  where 
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^iiild  is  employed,  providing  how  such^  permits  may  be  secured,  stTioc  3 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  or  his  deputies  or  InspectorB,  tree  aea 
to  all  places  where  children  or  minors  are  employed,  providing  peoalt]»  fa 
violations  of  the  act  and  repealing  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In  conflict  wr: 
the  act,  and  declaring  an  emergency.  Ch.  59,  Mar.  6w  191T 

Texas:  See  also  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  144,  Acts  of  1911,  rdating  to  the  employiBeat  i 
children. 

Adds  to  occupations  in  which  children  under  14  shall  not  be  einidoTed  merta 
in  any  "cl^Eur  store  or  stand  or  in  any  cigar  or  tobacco  store  or  place  wka 
tobaccos  are  sold  at  wholesale  or  retalL"  Gh.  01,  Ifar.  16i»  IStSi 

Utali:  Amending  sees.  1  and  8,  ch.  144,  Acts  of  1911,  as  amended  by  dt  t 
Acts  of  1915,  regulating  the  employment  of  children.        C3i.  80,  Mar.  12,  1107 

Termont:  Oreating  the  office  of  commissioner  of  industries. 

Among  other  duties,  he  shall  make  examinations  and  investigaticMis  te  m 
that  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  are  oonvfic 
with.  No.  171,  Feb.  28,  1917 

Termont:  Regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  minors. 

No.  177,  Apr.  12,  1917 

WMdiliifftoii:  Authorizing  the  industrial  welfare  commission  to  preazk 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  In  tbe  tri^ 
phone  industry  in  rural  communities  and  in  cities  of  less  than  3,000  popt^ 
tlon.  Oh.  68,  Mar.  15,  191& 

WiaeoBSiit:  Repealing  paragraph  (1),  subsec.  2,  sec.  1728a-3,  Wisconsin  St» 
iites,  and  creating  a  new  paragraph  in  lieu  thereof,  relating  to  child  labor. 

Repealed  paragraph  describes  proofs  of  child's  age  required  for  labor  pcrniL 
New  paragraph  authorizes  State  industrial  commission  to  formulate  roles  mt 
regulations  governing  the  proof  of  age  of  minors  applying  for  labor  penria 

Ch.  633,  July  10,  1917. 

Wyoming:  Regulating  the  employment  of  minors. 

No  child  under  18  years  old  shall  be  employed  where  Intozicatinc:  liquors  m 
handled;  no  child  under  14  shall  be  sent  as  a  messenger  to  a  place  vtec 
intoxicating  liquors  are  handled  or  to  premises  used  for  immoral  purpcsa 
No  child  under  16  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  occupation  injurioos  ts 
morals  or  health  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb  of  such  child.  No  child  oodB 
14  shall  be  employed  in  any  hazardous  occupation  (as  mines,  etc).  N? 
child  under  14  shall  be  employed,  except  in  farm  work  or  domestic  service,  ik 
more  than  66  hours  in  one  week  or  9  hours  in  one  day.  No  sirl  under  1? 
shall  be  employed  where  compelled  to  stand  constanUy ;  employers  required  9 
provide  seats  for  girls  under  18.  Gh.  77,  FA.  24,  101& 


H  (h).  Separation  of  the  Baees. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 
Missouri:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

North  Carolina:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  13,  art.  15,  ch.  219,  session  laws  of  1913,  reUtii^ 
to  separate  schools  for  the  colored  race. 

Such  schools  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education  in  dtia 
of  the  first  class.  Ch.  257,  Mar.  27,  1917. 


m 
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^'  '        L  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


ir 


(a)  General. 


I  (b).  Corporal  Punishment 
gp     Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


12 


I  (e).  Suspension  and  Expulsion. 


:« 


Alabama:  See  A  (cl)»  County  boards. 
1^      California:  Amending  sec.  1685  of  the  Political  Code. 

Adds  ''smoking  cigarettes  or  having  cigarettes  upon  school  premises"  to 
the  offenses  for  which  pupils  may  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  schooL 

Oh.  466,  May  22,  1915. 

Minalssippi:  Amending  sec.  4525  of  the  Mississippi  Code  of  1906,  giving  addi- 
tional powers  to  trustees  of  separate  school  districts  so  as  to  give  the  trustees 
authority  to  suspend  and  dismiss  pupils  when  the  best  interest  of  the  school 
makes  it  necessary.  Oh.  185,  Biar.  80,  1916. 


u 


I  (d).  Fire  Drills. 


7t  Conneetieut:  Directing  the  governor  to  designate  annually  by  proclamation 
r    tL  '*  fire  prevention  day,^  to  be  observed  in  the  public  schools. 

Oh.  106,  Apr.  8,  1915. 
^        Indiana:  Relating  to  fire  drills  in  the  public  schools. 

i\  Requires  boards  of  education,  principals,  and  teachers  having  charge  of 
It    schools  of  more  than  one  room  to  hold  fire  drills  at  least  once  a  month. 

Oh.  88,  Feb.  28,  1917. 

''  Kansas:  Relating  to  protection  against  fire,  creating  the  office  of  State  fire 
]^    marshal,  etc. 

i  Among  other  duties,  State  fire  marshal  shall  require  fire  drills  in  all  schools, 
.*  public  and  private,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  shall  require  that  all  doors 
j     and  exits  of  schoolrooms  be  kept  unlocked.  Oh.  198,  Mar.  8,  1917. 

Hiehigan:  Creating  the  office  of  State  fire  marshal. 

Sec.  10  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  fire  marshal  and  assistants  to  require 
teachers  of  public  and  private  schools  to  have  one  fire  drill  each  month  and  to 
keep  all  doors  and  exits  unlocked  during  school  hours. 

Act  No.  178,  May  11,  1915. 

North  Dakota:  Requiring  fire  drills  in  the  public  schools,  providing  for  fire 
I       guards  around  schoolhouses.  Oh.  187,  Feb.  27,  1915. 

Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Wisconsin:  Providing  for  fire  drills  in  educational  institutions. 

Teacher  or  other  person  in  charge  of  public,  private,  or  parochial  school, 
high  school,  college,  or  normal  school  must  hold  at  least  once  a  month  a  fire 
drill  to  instruct  persons  in  attendance  in  orderly  and  rapid  departure  from 
buildings  over  one  story  high.  Ch.  63,  Apr.  6,  1917. 
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I  (e)«  Sehool  FraterAltiei. 

*    Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2782a,  Supplement  to  the  Code,    2013,    relating  to 

prohibition  of  secret  societies  In  the  public  schools. 

Strikes  out  the  word  "  secret "  so  as  to  make  It  unlawfol  tknr  a  vapH  to  Ji 
any  society  or  fraternity  not  sanctioned  by  the  school  auttiorf ties. 

Gh.  X58^   Apr.  7,  IKI 

Magsaehnsetts:  Permitting  the  graduates  of  a  designated  prof eoatootf  / 
vocational  school  to  organize  fraternal  benefit  societies  ^wltboot  tiie  li^ 
system.  Gh.   4,    F*ebu  18»  I93& 

Minnesota:  Granting  additional  powers  to  school  boards  axid  anthoit^ 
them  to  take  charge  of,  disburse  money  for,  and  control  all  school  and  qm 
school  activities  of  teachers  and  children  In  the  public  schools  of  their 
tive  districts,  and  providing  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
donations  to  the  district  Ch.  112,  Mar.  28,  Iflll 

Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 


J.  HEALTH  BEGULATIONS. 


(a).  CtoneraL 


Arizona:  Unlawful  to  furnish  common  towels  and  common  drlnkiiig  0191  k 
public  places.  Gh.  53,  Mar.  14,  Wl 

California:  Preventing  the  providing  for  conmion  use  of  receptacles  2i 
drinking  purposes  in  public  places.  Gh.  744,  Jane  1, 101 

New  Hampshire:  See  F  (a).  Teachers'  contracts,  duties,  etc 

Wisoonsin:  Requiring  teachers  to  send  home  Insanitary  pupils  and  to  ut^ 
district  clerk  or  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  parents  or  snardiaaitf 
such  pupll&  Gh.  07,  Apr.  17,  1911 


J  (b).  Physical  Examination  and  Medleal  Inspeetiom. 

Alabama:  Amending  sees.  706  and  707  of  the  Gode  of  1907,  relating  to  eon 
health  officers. 

When  county  commissioners  employ  a  health  officer  for  his  entire  time;  m 
of  his  duties  shall  be  to  Inspect  the  schools  at  least  once  a  year.  He  iftiil 
also  instruct  the  people  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Act  No.  707,  p.  782,  SepL  29^  IjOUl 

Gonneeticnt:  Amending  sec  1,  ch.  207,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  the  appoie: 
ment  of  school  physicians. 

Directs  school  boards  or  boards  of  school  visitors  In  cities,  towna,  and  dk- 
tricts  of  over  10.000  population  to  appoint  one  or  more  school  physidaDs;  li 
cities,  towns,  and  districts  of  less  than  10,000.  such  physicians  may  be  p- 
pointed ;  in  cities  or  towns  where  board  of  health  is  providing  adequate  medicii 
Inspection,  school  board  Is  relieved  of  such  duty.  No  physical  examination  8hi3 
be  made  of  a  female  pupil  except  by  a  woman  physician,  or  except  after  nodfli 
to  parent  or  guardian  by  a  man  in  the  presence  of  parent  or  guardian  or  a  fe> 
male  nurse.  (The  act  of  1907  was  not  mandatory  for  municipalities  of  om 
10,000  population.)  Gh.  27(S,  May  18,  Ua& 

florida:  Providing  for  the  medical  inspection  of  public-school  children  aai 
for  their  subsequent  treatment. 

State  board  of  health  shall  have  supervision  of  the  medical  inspection  «f 
school  chlldlren ;  all  school  children  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  phyaicBl 
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^  itlon  at  least  once  in  each  school  year.  Said  board  shall  formulate  rules  and 
ifflilatloQS  governing  such  inspection.  County  physician  shall  be  medical, 
^^pector;  in  counties  where  no  such  physician  is  employed,  county  commis- 
oners  shall  appoint  a  county  medical  inspector;  where  there  are  more  than 
^  .500  school  children  in  county,  two  such  inspectors  shall  be  appointed.  This 
'^'ct  shall  not  apply  to  city  of  over  5.000  inhabitants  which  already  maintains 
'P[ispection,  if  forms  prescribed  by  State  board  are  used  and  required  reports 
^^re  made  to  State  board.  Expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  State  board  of  health 
sctunds.  '  Ch.  6829  (No.  23),  June  4,  1915. 

ac  Kansas:  Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  40,000  or  more  to  provide 
Qiree  dental  inspection  for  all  children  in  the  public  schools. 
iKa  Ch.  808,  Mar.  17,  1915. 

ii'  ILansas:  Creating  a  division  of  child  hygiene  in  the  State  board  of  health. 
£A  Ch.  269,  Mar.  6,  1915. 

^  Maine:  Amending  sec.  4,  ch.  173,  Public  Laws  of  1909,  relating  to  the  physi- 
IfBl  examination  of  pupils  entering  school  after  absence  on  account  of  sickness. 

,0  Provides  that  such  pupils  returning  without  a  physician's  certificate  shall  be 
examined  by  the  school  physician  **  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
the  circumstances  of  the  absence  were  such  as  to  require  such  a  certificate." 

Ch.  174,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  44,  ch.  18  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  State 
board  of  health. 

Authorizes  said  board  to  determine  for  what  diseases  schoolrooms  shall  be 
disinfected*  Ch.  888,  Apr.  2,  1915. 

Nevada:  Requiring  the  examination  of  all  school  children  to  ascertain  if  they 
^^have  defective  eyesight  or  hearing,  or  diseased  teeth,  or  if  they  are  ad- 
&  Indicted  to  mouth-breathing. 

^'     Teachers  to  make  such  examinations.  Ch.  193,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

New  Hampshire:  Requiring  the  school  board  of  every  city,  union,  special, 
,  or  town  school  district  to  submit  to  the  qualified  electors  the  question  of  pro- 
'^\  vidlng  medical  inspection  of  schools  as  prvided  in  ch.  83,  Acts  of  1913. 
''  Ch.  114,   Apr.   3,  1917. 

^  New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
medical  inspectora 

^      Omits  provision  that  medical  inspector  of  union  district  or  conmion-school 

district  shall  reside  in  district  or  town  in  which  district  is  located. 
^  Ch.  182,  Apr.  11.  19ia 

North  Oarolina:  Providing  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children 
^  at  regular  intervals.  Ch.  244,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

^  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1346,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  medi- 
al cal  Inspection  of  pupils  in  the  public  schoola 

^1  Requires  school  board  to  employ  a  medical  Inspector  whenever  petitioned  by 
a  majority  of  the  persons  having  children  attending  public  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict. Ch.  133,  Feb.  12,  1915. 

^  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1346,  Compiled  Laws,  1913,  as  amended  by 
f  ch.  133,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  the  medical  inspection  of  pupils  in  public 
$    schools. 

H  In  addition  to  medical  inspection  by  districts  as  already  provided  by  law, 
^  county  commlssiopers  must  now  provide  such  inspection  for  counties,  when 
[     petitioned  by  two^thirds  of  the  district  school  directors  of  the  county. 

S.  B.  82,  p.  208,  Pop.  Bd.,  Mar.  9, 1917. 

Pennsylvania:  Authorising  any  school  district  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  defective  eyes  and  teeth  of  all  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

Act  No.  335,  July  17,  1917. 

I 
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Philippines:  Creating  a  board  of  dental  liygiene  for  the  paipoK(!C< 
lishins  and  maintaining  free  dental  clinics  tar  children  matriculated  te; 
and  private  schools  of  primary  instmctlon   in   tbe  PhillKiine  IdaiMk 

Act  No.  2480,  Feb.!. 

Rhode  Island:  Providing  for  the  care  of  cbildren's  teeth. 

In  towns  providing  medical  Inspection  for  schools,  8<Aool  pbysidis  v  < 
person  employed  to  make  examination  shall  report  dental  defed;^  to 
tendent  of  schools,  who  shall  make  provision  tor  keeping  records  and 
parents  or  custodians  of  children.    School   committee   may  proTide 
expense  of  the  town  proper  dental  treatment  for  children  snfferlnc  ttm 
defects  when  parents  or  custodians  fall  to  provide  the  same  within  am 
after  receiving  notice.  Ch.  1484,  Apr.  li ' 

Termont:  Providing  for  the  medical  Inspection  of  schools. 

The  school  directors  of  any  town  or  city  or   the  school  oommlttee  «fl 
incorporated  district  shall  appoint  one  or  more  medical  inspectors  of 
when  directed  by  vote  of  people  of  such  town,  city«  or  district.    Said  ' 
shall  examine  pupils  of  schools  of  the  town  under  rules  prescribed  by  i 
board  of  health;  under  same  rules  said  Inspectors  shall  inspect  popQii 
private  school  when  requested  by  principal  thereof  or  in  case  of  the 
of  a  communicable  disease.    When  parent  or  guardian  of  a  papU  eo 
in  writing,  inspection  of  such  pupil  may  be  made  by  a  physician  o( 
the  appointed  medical  Inspector  and  such  inspection  shall  be  in  lieo  o/^ 
inspection,  but  shall  not  be  made  at  expense  of  the  town.     "  Medical ' 
defined  to  mean  a  licensed  physician  or  a  trained  nurse.  ^ 

Act  No.  72,  Mar.  SO, 

Wyoming:  Providing  for  the  physical  examination  of  public-sdwoi 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Incorporated  cities  and  tmf 
separately  and  carefully  test  and  examine  every  child  under  his  or  off 
to  ascertain  if  such  child  is  suffering  from  defect  of  sight  or  hearing  or  ^ 
of  nose  or  throat,  but  such  examination  shall  be  made  witbont  osfof^ 
or  instruments  or  coming  into  physical  contact  with  pupils.    State  " 
tendent  shall  prescribe  rules  for  such  examination  and  shall  furnish  i 
blanks,  etc.    Tests  to  be  made  at  opening  of  school  year  and  as  cfil/djw 
school.    District  boards  of  trustees  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  tus  t* 

Ch.  1277  Mar.  2.  ttU 


J  (o).  TaeeinatioiL 

New  York:  Amending  the  public-health  law,  in  relation  to  vacdn*^ 

Requires  school  children  to  be  vaccinated  in  cities  of  the  first  ^^^^SS^i 
class.     (Amended  law  required  all  school  children  to  be  vacctoatei/  J*    T 
ever  smallpox  exists  in  any  other  city  or  school  district,  and  the  State  wi^j 
sloner  of  health  so  certifies,  school  authorities  of  such  city  or  ^^'^^ 
exclude  from  school  all  unvacclnated  children.    Cost  of  said  '^^'^^'Jlr  i«ii 
be  a  charge  against  the  municipality.  CJh.  133,  Mar.  80,  »^ 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  10,  ch.  73,  General  Laws  of  1909.  r^^ 
the  vaccination  of  public-school  pupils. 

Exempts  from  the  law  requiring  vaccination  any  pupil  who  |*"J^jil 
certificate  from  a  practicing  physiclnn  to  the.  effect  that  such  pupil  »  °?Li 
subject  for  vaccination.  Oh.  1201,  Apr.  21.  »^ 
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K.  TEXTBOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


(a)  fieneral. 

K  (b).  Free  Textbooke. 

also  E  (c),  Uniformity  of  textbook 

baraa:  Amending  sec.  1842  of  the  Ck>de  of  1907,  relating  to  nniformlty  ol 

oka. 

rides  that  books  shall  be  famished  to  municipalltieB  and  districts  fumish- 
ee  textbooks  at  contract  price  less  commission  allowed  to  agents  or 
torles.  Act  No.  839,  p.  843,  Aug.  27,  1915. 

iinsas:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

fomia:  Providing  for  free  textbooks  in  State  institutions  giving  instruc- 

the  elementary  branches.  Ch.  104,  Apr.  24,  1915. 

Fornla:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Ida:  Providing  for  free  textbooks  for  children  attending  the  public 
I  of  Escambia  Ck>unty.  Gh.  7470,  May  24,  1917. 

Ida:  Authorizing  the  county  board  of  public  instruction  of  Clay  County 
lish  school  books  free  to  children  attending  the  public  schools  of  said 

Ch.  7446,  May  16,  1917. 
i:  Amending  sec.  2836,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  relating  to  free 
ks. 
tion  of  furnishing  free  textbooks  shall  be  submitted  to  voters  of  the  dis- 

petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters.    (Older  law,  "one-third 
i  of  the  legal  voters.")  Ch.  56,  Mar.  23,  1917. 

as:  See  K  (c),  Uniform  textbooks. 

liana:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  A  (a),  Administration  and 
sion,  generaL 

land:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
[gam  Amending  sec.  1,  Act  No.  147,  Public  Acts  of  1889,  relating  to 
tbooks. 

ct  school  boards,  when  authorized  by  vote  of  the  people,  shall  provide 
tbooks  for  all  grades  of  public  schools.    (Was  elementary  grades  only.) 

Act  No.  62,  Apr.  14, 1915. 
isippi:  See  K  (c).  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 
arl :  Authorizing  school  boards  to  purchase  textbooks  for  poor  children. 

H.  B.  402,  p.  388,  Mar.  23,  1915. 
ina:  Amending  sec.  1811,  ch.  76,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  free  textbooks. 

res  school  boards  to  furnish  books  free  to  both  elementary  and  high 
upils.     (Amended  law  was  permissive.)  Ch.  12,  Feb.  8,  1917. 

ska:  See  A  (f).  Administrative  units-^districts,  etc. 
n :  Repealing  ch.  268,  Acts  of  1913. 

led  chapter  authorized  district  school  boards  to  provide  free  textbooks 
Ic  school  pupils.  Ch.  28,  Feb.  4,  1915. 

Carolina:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 
ssee:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  citl- 
Investigate  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of  establicOiing  a  State 
}t  free  textbooks;  directing  such  conunission  to  report  to  the  next 
f  the  legislature.  S.  R.  No.  16,  p.  607,  Mar.  11, 1915. 

:  Authorizing  any  common  or  independent  school  district  levying  a 
•bool  tax  to  provide  free  textbooks  for  children  of  school  age. 
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Question  to  be  determined  by  majority  TOte  of  qnalffled  tax-payfiifc 
the  district  Gh.  134^  Mar.  n  k: 

Texas:  See  also  H  (f),  Ck>mpal8ory  attendance.  i 

Termont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  £:eneral.  j 

Tlrginia:  Providing  for  free  textbooks  in  the  public  sctiooijaL 

By  majority  vote,  the  electors  of  a  district  or  county  natty  «llrect  tte 
board  to  furnish  textbooks  at  public  expense.    Act  not  to  apply  In  ctmsq 
district  in  which  school  term  is  not  at  least  seven  months  loDf^ 

Gh.  41MK  Mao:.  21,  IM 


K  (e).  Uniformity  of  Textbooks. 

Alabama:  See  K  (b),  Free  textbooks. 

Arkansas:  Establishing  a  State  textbook  commission  and    providing  iv 

uniform  system  of  textbooks  for  the  common  schools  of  the  States 

Act  112,  JFeiK  201  ISH 

Arkansas:  Amending  sees.  13  and  25,  Act  112,  Acts  of  1917,  provldinz  u>>: 
uniform  system  of  textbooks.  Act  140,  S^eb.  27,  ISII 

California:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Florida:  Authorizing  the  State  schoolbook  commission  to  esxtend  tbe  ta 
limit  of  five  years  for  renewing  contracts  for  purchases  of  textbooks  to  Ji:(r^ 
1917.  Ch.  6834  (No.  28),  Maty  261 1911 

Florida:  Amending  sees.  2,  3, 13, 14, 18,  and  20,  ch.  6178,  Acta  at  1911,  rtjc 
ing  to  uniform  textbooks. 

Provides  for  State  uniformity  of  textbooks.    Includes  high-iichool  books. 

Ch.  7374,  June  9,  191T 

Georgia:  ''An  act  to  authorize  boards  of  education  of  countiea,  cities,  teoi 
school  districts,  and  district  agricultural  schools  to  adopt  school  books,  fltftv 
than  the  regular  basal  elementary  school  books  provided  for  by  tbe  iiiiif*'?^ 
textbook  law,  from  an  approved  list  issued  by  the  State  board  of 
and  to  purchase  all  school  books  and  sell,  rent,  or  furnish  them  free  to 
to  require  publishers  to  file  sample  copies  of  all  school  books  to  be  sold  is  ^ 
State  with  the  State  superintendent  of  schools ;  to  require  publishers  to  sbl 
school  books  to  public  school  authorities  in  this  State  at  the  lowest  net  vtoi^ 
sale  prices  given  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  to  require  pablishers  to  r^ 
bond  to  the  State ;  to  provide  punishment  and  penalties  for  the  violation  of  tidi 
act,  and  for  other  purposes."  No.  457,  p.  104,  Ans.  18,  181ft. 

Illinois:  Regulating  the  adoption,  sale,  and  distribution  of  school  textiwo^ 

Person  wishing  to  offer  such  books  for  sale  must  file  copies  of  same  ^Ui 
price  list  in  the  office  of  State  superintendent.  Must  give  bond  to  jroararree 
fair  prices,  quality,  etc.  State  superintendent  to  furnish  lists  to  district  sdioi 
officers.  School  boards  to  notify  State  superintendent  of  violations  of  po^ 
llsher*s  agreement ;  said  superintendent  to  institute  necessary  legal  proceeding  / 
Duty  of  school  boards  to  adopt  books  listed  under  this  act  Retail  dealer  not  t» 
sell  books  in  excess  of  15  per  cent  above  net  price.  District  may  buy  b«*s 
and  sell  to  pupils  or  may  designate  a  dealer.  When  a  family  removes  tnm 
a  district,  clerk  of  district  may,  out  of  contingent  fund  of  the  district,  puretitf 
books  of  pupils  so  removing.  S.  B.  116,  p.  754,  June  27,  191T. 

Indiana:  Relating  to  uniform  textbooks. 

Adds  texts  in  "domestic  science,  agriculture,  and  industrial  arts'*  to  tcrti 
to  be  selected  by  State  board  of  education.  Strikes  out  provision  that  tool 
cost  for  a  series  of  books  selected  shall  not  exceed  $0. 

Gh.  188,  Mar.  8,  1917. 

Indiana:  Regulating  the  adoption  and  sale  of  textbooks  and  proTiding  for 
optional  high-school  texts.  Ch.  146,  Mar.  8»  1917. 

Kansas:  Amending  sees.  3,  8,  0,  10,  and  13  of  ch.  288,  Session  Laws  of  mi, 
relating  to  the  State  schoolbook  commission. 
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ids  lilgh-Bchool  books  to  those  which  may  be  published  by  the  State;  au- 
Izes  school-book  commission  to  adopt  books  for  subjects  In  enumerated  list 
a  It  Is  Impracticable  for  the  State  to  print  them.  Raises  from  10  per  cent 
5  per  cent  the  commission  allowed  dealers  for  handling  books;  requires 
ity   commissioners  in  counties  where  no  dealer  will  handle  books  to  pro- 

a  revolving  fund  for  purpose  of  purchasing  books  and  supplying  the  same 
»atronB.  R^uires  secretary  of  commission  to  pay  over  to  State  treasury 
kly    (was  daily)  all  moneys  received  for  books.    State  school-book  commis- 

may  adopt  supplementary  readers;  such  supplementary  books  when  used 
1  be  furnished  free  by  schod  district  Ch.  297»  Mar.  24,  19i5, 

Ansas :  Defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  schoolbook  commission 
elation  to  the  sale  of  textbooks.  Ch.  292,  Mar.  13,  1917. 

lentueky:  Amending  subsecs.  6  and  14,  sec.  4421a,  Kentucky  Statutes  of 
5,  relating  to  the  State  textbook  commission* 

uthorizes  commission,  at  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts,  to  make  new 
tracts  for  not  exceeding  five  years  on  not  exceeding  three  branches  in  any 
year,  the  object  being  to  make  only  a  gradual  change  in  books.  Provides 
t  when  local  dealer  has  not  sufllcient  financial  rating  to  satisfy  contractor, 
may  plve  bond  which,  when  approved  by  county  superintendent,  shall  suf- 

Gh.  8,  Mar.  4, 1916. 

IlB8i«8lppi:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adoption  and  purchase  of  school  text- 

»ks   for   agricultural  high  schools,  separate  school  districts,  county  public 

ools,  not  otherwise  provided  by  law ;  to  require  all  publishers  to  file  samples 

all  books  to  be  sold  in  the  State  with  the  State  superintendent  of  education ; 

require  all  publishers  to  sell  school  textbooks  to  public  authorities  at  not 

re  than  75  per  cent  of  the  price  list ;  to  require  publishers  to  give  bond  to 

i  State ;  and  to  provide  punishment  and  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

Sample  of  books,  other  than  those  provided  for  under  the  uniform  textbook 
v,  shall  be  filed  with  the  State  superintendent;  publisher  shall  give  bond 
*  between  $2,000  and  $10«000,  according  to  number  of  books  offered  for  sale ; 
bllsherg  shall  sell  books  at  not  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  price  list,  shall  reduce 
ice  automatically  In  Mississippi  whenever  reductions  are  made  elsewhere, 
all  make  no  reduction  In  quality  of  boolcs,  and  shall  enter  no  agreement  or 
[ubination  to  control  the  prices  of  books.  State  superintendent  shall  furnish 
Its  to  local  school  aifthorities,  who  shall  make  adoptions  therefrom  for  five 
nrs,  purchase  necessary  bookis  from  publishers,  and  sell  the  same  to  pupils 
not  exceeding  15  per  cent  in  advance  of  net  price.  Retailer  may  not  sell 
loks  in  advance  of  said  15  per  cent.  When  pupil  removes  from  a  district 
hool  authorities  thereof  shall  purchase  such  pupil's  books  if  so  requested, 
rhool  boards  may  provide  free  textbooks.  Oh.  179,  Apr.  6,  1916. 

Montana:  Amending  sees.  1803  and  1805,  ch.  76,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to 
•ntracts  for  supplying  basal  and  supplementary  textbooks. 

Includes  "  elementary  agriculture  "  among  books  to  be  adopted.  Supplement- 
ry  books  to  be  used  only  in  connection  with  basal  books.  Minor  amendment 
I  to  shipments.  Ch.  94,  Mar.  8,  1917. 

Nevada:  Amending  sec.  165,  ch.  183,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  uniformity  of 
sxtbooks. 

Amendment  provides  that  State's  contract  with  pvblisher  shall  provide  that 
Itate  or  any  district  may  purchase  books  direct  from  publlsher&  Requirement 
hat  publishers  keep  books  on  hand  in  depositories  in  each  county  is  omitted 
rom  the  section.  Ch.  281,  Mar.  24, 1915. 

North  Dakota:  An  act  to  provide  uniformity  of  school  textbooks  in  each  of 
he  common,  independent,  and  special  school  districts;  to  regulate  the  sale 
ind  price  of  same ;  to  provide  for  selection,  adoption,  and  contrast  by  common 
ichool  district  boards  and  boards  of  education  of  independent  and  special 
ichool  districts,  and  the  sale  of  same  through  purchasing  agents  of  such  boards, 
>r  the  purchase  direct  of  such  books  and  sale  at  cost  or  loan  free  of  expense 
io  pupils.  Ch.  145,  Mar.  1,  1916. 

67589— 19— Bull.  23 ^11  i 
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Ohio:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  anits— districts,  etc. 

Tennessee:  Amending  ch.  205,  Acts  of  1899,  relating  to  State  tsxtlieik 

mission. 


Has  effect  of  eliminating  governor  from  said  commission, 
composed  of  State  board  of  education  and  superintendent  of  pobiie 
tlon.  Ch.  72,  Apr.  7, 

Texas:  Amending  ch«  11,  Acts  of  the  first  called  sesaioii  of  1911,  prvnc 
for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniform  textbooks  in  the  State. 

Provides  that  all  textbooks  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  scImwIs 
"printed,  bound,  completed,  and  finished"  within  the  State ;  all  typesecti££ 
other  mechanical  labor  connected  with  the  printing  of  said  txx»ks  ^lall !» 
formed  within  the  State ;  no  textbook  shall  be  adopted  or  contracted  foe 
higher  price  than  a  similar  book  of  equal  or  better  quality  would  ooet  if  be 
u&ctured  elsewhere.  Publishers  may  be  permitted  to  contract  for  the 
Ing,  binding,  and  completion  of  books  outside  the  State  upon  giving  aatl^ 
proof  that  said  publishers  can  contract  for  editions  of  equal  size  and  fsair 
at  a  substantially  lower  price  outside  the  State.  Ch.  112,  Mar.  23.  KI 

Tirginia:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Wiseonsin:  Creating  sees.  553m-101  to  553m-108  of  the  Statutes. 

the  sale,  prices,  and  manner  of  supply  of  school  textbooks. 

Person  offering  textbooks  for  adoption,  sale,  or  exchange  must  <li  ^ 
copies  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  witli  price  lists,  c 
and  a  sworn  statement  as  to  sale  or  exchange  price  at  wlilch  boolcs  are  oAet' 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States;  (2)  file  with  State  superintendent  a  bond  a- 
penal  sum  determined  by  said  superintendent,  but  not  less  ttian  $2,000.  Sa> 
superintendent  shall  annually  publish  and  send  to  each  school  district  a  cr 
of  all  lists  in  force  in  his  office.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  teachers  and  priiidpu 
to  report  violations  of  conditions  of  bond  to  city  or  county  superinteDdeot  ti^ 
ing  superyision  of  their  respective  schools  and  such  superintendent  shall  Iots 
gate  and  report  to  State  superintendent  who  may  suspend  right  of  TloIat<ii? 
do  business  in  the  State  or,  after  continued  violation,  may  declare  bood  i^ 
felted,  and  attorney  general  shall  bring  suit  thereon.  No  person  shall  «fe 
or  promise  reward  to  a  teacher  or  school  officer  for  aid  in  securing  the  sk 
of  a  book,  but  samples  may  be  submitted.  School  districts  may  purchase  bccta 
at  listed  prices  and  furnish  them  to  pupils  at  said  listed  prices  plus  coa  c 
handling.    Mlsdetneanor  to  violate  this  act  Gh.  400,  July  29,  ISHi 

Wiseonsin:  Repealing  sec.  500  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  pnrchiise:^^ 
sale  of  dictionaries  by  the  State  to  schools. 

Repealed  section  authorized  the  State  superintendent  to  furnish  dlctiocartf 
at  cost  to  district  schools.  Ch.  426,  July  20,  ldl& 

Wisoonsin:  Creating  sees.  553m-109  to  653m-112,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  rep 
latlng  the  sale  and  manner  of  supply  of  school  textbooks. 

Ch.  499,  June  26.  1917 


L.  SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

(a)  General;  Course  of  Stndy. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1665  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  elemn 
tary  school  curriculum. 

Provides  that  In  the  first  six  grades  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  pupil's  riiK 
shall  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation  in  reading,  \vrltlng,  spelling,  aritfr 
metic,  geography,  language  and  grammar.  United  States  hlstoiy  and  civics,  eit 
ments  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  mwals  and  manners.  In  the  seventh  aod 
eighth  grades  at  least  12^  hours  of  the  pupils*  time  each  week  must  be  d^ 
voted  to  such  subjects.  From  the  time  remaining  instruction  must  be  givcB 
in  nature  study  with  special  reference  to  agriculture  and  bird  life,  phjsict! 
culture,  music,  drawing  and  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  humane  edmtitioA. 
Manual  training  and  domestic  science  may  be  given.       Ch.  467,  May  22,  lOifii 
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'U.lfomla:  Amending  sec  .1779  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  estab- 
'oaent  of  postgraduate  elementary  school  courses. 

Irect.s  county  board  of  education,  when  requested  by  trustees  of  any  com- 
«  school  district  not  included  in  any  city  district,  union,  or  Joint  union  high- 
ool  district  and  on  approval  of  county  superintendent,  to  prescribe  for  such 
.rlct  a  course  of  study  for  one  or  two  years  of  postgraduate  work  as  desired. 
nmon-BChool  district  may,  with  approval  of  principal  of  high  school,  estab- 

postgraduate  courses.  These  courses  are  designed  to  be  largely  commer- 
i,  but  may  include  agriculture,  manual  arts,  stenography,  and  typewriting. 

Ch.  97,  Apr.  23,  1915. 

California:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

lawall:  providing  for  the  preparation  of  readers  suitable  to  the  purposes 
tlie  public  schools  of  Hawaii.  Act  No.  120,  Apr.  19,  1915. 

!daho:  Amending  sec.  187,  ch.  159,  Acts  of  1911,  as  Inst  amended  by  ch.  57, 
:s  of  1915,  relating  to  eighth  grade  examinations. 

Examination  questions  to  be  prepared  by  State  board  of  education  (formerly, 
ite  superintendent).  Said  board  may  modify  provisions  of  the  law  relative 
such  examinations.  Ch.  19,  Mar.  5,  1917. 

[daho :  Prescribing  certain  changes  to  be  made  in  the  State  course  of  study ; 
Dliorlzlng  the  State  board  of  education  to  appoint  an  advisory  commission 
the  course  of  study  and  to  direct  Its  work. 

Said  course  to  be  so  drawn  that  the  "  fundamentals  "  may  be  covered  in  the 
nimum  term  of  seven  months.  Additional  matter  to  be  provided  for  schools 
viug  longer  terras.  In  place  of  such  additional  matter,  pupils  taking  the 
[>rter  term  may  be  allowed  credit  for  work  at  home,  on  the  farm,  etc. 

Ch.  129,  Mar.  15.  1917. 

Indiana:  See  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 

Kansas:   See  A  (bl),  State  boards;  E(b),  Teachers*  certificates,  general; 

(a).  High  schools. 

Maine:  Amending  paragraph  7,  sec.  100,  ch.  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 

tating  to  the  course  of  study  in  common  schools. 

Provides  that  course  prescribed  by  State  superintendent  shall  be  followed, 
it  course  arranged  by  town  school  committee  and  having  approval  of  State 
perintendent  shall  be  the  authorized  course  for  said  town. 

Ch.  198,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Mieliigan:  Repealing  Act  No.  181,  Public  Acts  of  1897,  being  *'An  act  to 
escribe  and  define  a  course  of  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  district  schools  in 
is  State  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  Course.'* 

Act  No.  26,  Mar.  30,  1915. 
Oregon:  Requesting  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  see 
tat  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  is  simplified. 

S  .J.  R.  No.  17,  Feb.  10,  1916. 
Tennessee:  Defining  the  courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  defining  and 
^ignating  the  grades  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  and  secondary 
diools,  and  designating  the  schools  that  may  be  operated  and  controlled  by 
le  county  board  of  education.  Oh.  80,  Apr.  7,  1917. 

Texas:  Amending  art.  2783,  Civil  Statutes  of  1914,  relating  to  subjects  re- 
aired  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

Adds  "cotton  grading**  to  such  subjects;  provides  that  elementary  agrlcul- 
ire  shall  include  **  certain  practical  field  studies  and  laboratory  experiments  •* ; 
rovides  that  each  summer  normal  institute  and  each  county  teachers'  institute 
tiall  employ  at  least  one  instructor  specially  prepared  to  give  Instruction  in 
grlculture.  Ch.  83.  Mar.  22. 1916. 

Texas:  See  also  A  (cl).  County  boards. 
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Termont:  Providiiig  for  a  supplementary  reader  on  Vermont  iiBdiistrls 
resourcefi.  Act  Nou   Tl»  JkCsr.  9,  ts: 

Vermont:  See  also  A  (a),  AdministratioQ  and  supervlsloii,  g^aenL 

West  Tirginia:  See  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  geneml. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  tlie  first  paragraph  and  subdi vision  flrst  at 
and  subsec.  4  of  sec.  20.24,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  scbool 
reports.  Ch.  23T,  May  17, 


L  (b).  History,  CiTies,  Patriotism. 
Gonneetiont:  Requiring  the  teaching  of  citizenship  to  pupils  above  the  &e 
grade  in  the  public  schools.  Ch.  272,  May  1S»  ICi 

Kansas:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Maine:  Resolve  appropriating  money  for  the  publication  and  circulacte^ 
a  school  text  in  civics,  local  geography  and  local  history. 

Resolve,  ch.  137,  Mbt.  22,  US 
Massachusetts:  Providing  for  training  in  the  duties  of  citizensdiip  ti  » 
public  schools.  •  Ch.  160,  Apr.  U.  tSSi 

Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1,  Act  No.  11,  Public  Acts  of  1911,  and  gt^^ati 
new  section  providing  for  patriotic  educational  qualifications  for  gradoila 
from  the  eighth  grade. 

Makes  it  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  canae  the  I>edc» 
tion  of  Independence  to  be  read  to  his  or  her  pupils  above  tbe  fifth  gndtt 
February  12«  February  22,  and  October  12.  New  section  provides  that  all  ib- 
plicants  for  eighth-grade  diplomas  shall  be  required  as  a  i>art  of  tlie  e^ 
grade  examination  to  write  from  memory  the  first  verse  of  Uie  Star  SpaDsts 
Banner  and  all  the  words  of  America.  Act  No.  228,  May  13^  I^ 

Nevada:  See  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Texas:  Requiring  Instruction  in  Texas  history  in  the  public  schools. 

Gh.  112,  Mar.  28,  liKlI 
West  Tirginia:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 


L(c).  Physical  Education. 

Arizona:  Providing  for  the  organization,  control,  and  equipment  of  Sc& 
normal  and  high  school  cadet  companies,  and  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  pn^ 
tice  therein,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor.  Oh.  59,  Mar.  14, 1017. 

California:  Providing  for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  coorseB  t 
physical  education  in  the  elementary,  secondary  and  normal  schools  of  dv 
State  and  appropriating  $10,000  therefor.  Ch.  068,  May  28,  1917. 

California:  See  also  L  (a).  Course  of  study. 

Illinois:  Providing  for  physical  education  in  the  public  and  normal  scboob 
of  the  State. 

Requires  boards  to  provide  such  training.      S.  B.  401,  p.  684,  June  25,  IfilS. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  military  instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Whenever  the  high  school  of  any  city  or  town  offers  military  instruction  ap* 
proved  by  United  States  Government  and  receives  arms,  etc.,  from  said  Ow- 
ernment,  school  board  of  such  city  or  town  may  pay  from  special  school  flmd 
for  transportation  of  such  arms,  etc.,  and  for  necessary  equipment.  MlUtiiy 
instructors,  other  than  those  detailed  by  the  National  Government,  must  hotd 
certificates  issued  by  State  boani  of  education;  may  act  as  physical  directors. 
Military  training  not  compulsory.  Ch.  59,  Mar.  5,  1917. 

Lonisiana:  Providing  for  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Such  instruction  to  be  given  when  practicable  to  male  pupils  above  the  elghtb 
grade.  Act  No.  131,  July  5,  19m 
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Earyland:  An  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  special  board  or  com- 
ision  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  providing  military  instmction  and 
creating  a  military  reserve.  Ch.  28,  Mar.  14,  1916. 

Easaaehusetts:  Authorizing  approved  military  organizations  of  students  to 
11  and  parade  with  firearms.  Gh.  8,  Feb.  18,  1916. 

KaasaeliiisettB:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  board  to  consider 
subject  ot  physical  training  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools. 

Resolve  90,  May  .16,  1916. 
Kteklgran:  Requiring  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  military  training  in 
bigh  schools,  such  course  to  be  optional  with  students. 

Act  No.  185,  May  2,  1917. 
lEielilflrftn:  See  also  B  (c),  Teachers*  certificates,  special. 
Nerada:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  to  create  and  provide  for  a  commission  to  investigate 
d  report  upon  military  training  and  instruction  for  national  defense  in  high 
tioolB.  Ch.  211,  Mar.  18,  1916. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  for  courses  in  physical  training  in  the  public  schools. 

Such  training  required  In  all  schools.  Ck>mmissioner  of  education  to  cause 
urse  to  be  prepared.  Instruction  two  and  one^half  hours  per  week.  State 
ard  of  education  may  require  military  training  in  high  schools,  and  all 
ale  high-school  pupils  not  physically  unfit  and  whose  parents  are  not  con- 
ientiously  opposed  shall  take  such  training.  If  said  board  does  not  require 
ch  training,  question  of  requiring  the  same  may  be  voted  on  by  qualified 
>ter8  of  the  district.  Ch.  107.  Mar.  23.  1917. 

New  York:  Amending  the  military  law,  in  relation  to  a  military'  training 
'mmission  and  to  military  and  disciplinary  training. 

Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  military  training  commission  which  shall 
Ivise  and  confer  with  the  board  of  regents  as  directed  in  chapter  567,  Laws 
\  1916,  in  matters  relating  to  physical  training  and  discipline  in  the  schools, 
fter  September  1.  1916,  all  boys  above  the  age  of  16  and  not  over  19  (except 
>ys  exempted  by  the  commission)  shall  be  given  such  military  training  as  the 
>mmisislon  may  prescribe  for  periods  aggregating  not  more  than  three  hours 
I  each  week  during  the  school  or  college  year.  A  system  of  field  training  for 
>y8  is  also  provided.  Ch.  566,  May  15,  1916. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  in  relation  to  courses  of  instruction 
1  physical  training  and  discipline  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Provides  that  after  the  first  day  of  September.  1916.  all  pupils  above  the  apo 
C  8  years  In  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall  receive  as  part  of  the 
re8cribe<l  courses  of  Instruction  such  physical  training  as  the  regents,  after 
onference  with  the  military  training  commission,  may  determine  during  periods 
rhich  shall  average  at  least  20  minutes  in  each  school  day.  Boards  of  educa- 
lon  and  trustees  of  cities  and  school  districts  are  directed  to  provide  the  pre- 
cribed  Instruction  in  the  public  schools  thereof  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
olssioner  of  education  and  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  regents  of  the 
mlverslty.  Provision  Is  made  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  physical 
raining  by  two  or  more  contiguous  school  districts  and  the  apportionment  of 
he  salary  of  such  teacher  among  such  districts.  Where  competent  teachers 
ire  employed  by  cities  and  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  physl- 
•al  instruction  as  provided  In  thfs  act,  the  commissioner  of  education  Is  re- 
lulred  to  apportion  from  the  public  moneys  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  salary 
>ald  to  each  such  teacher  on  account  of  instruction  fi:lven  in  such  courses  but 
lot  exceeding  $600  on  account  of  a  single  teacher  during  a  school  year. 

Ch.  567,  May  15,  1916. 

New  York:  Amending  the  military  law,  relative  to  military  and  disciplinary 
training. 

Has  effect  of  requiring  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19,  unless  ex- 
empted by  the  military  training  commission,  to  take  military  training  not 
exceeding  three  hours  each  week  between  September  1  and  June  15.    But  such 
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training  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  met  In  part  by  ^«>^ 
training  or  vocational  experience.  Cli.  49«  Maf.  15w  3li 

Oklahoma:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  and  school  district  biArw^ 
taining  a  high  school  to  provide  for  military  and  athletic  training,  proTidi^ 
competitive  drills  and  contests,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  91 
board  to  govern  such  drills  and  contests.  Ch.  24^  Mar.  2S.  IX 

Oregon:  Authorizing  the  teaching  of  military  tactics  and  training  il 
high  schools  of  the  State. 

Any  high-school  district  may  provide  military  training.  ApfM'pi ed  udM 
may  receive  rifles,  etc.,  from  the  State.  Students  not  reqnlred  to  tat»  ■ 
training.  Oh.  383.  Feb.  2L  liC 

Rhode  Island:  Providing  fbr  physical  training  for  school  cblldreDi. 

Requires  physical  training  of  children  over  the  age  of  8  years  in  the  pil 
schools ;  State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  or  approve  rules  and  regofaai 
for  such  training.  Private  schools  and  private  instruction  approved  niKkri 
compulsory  attendance  law  must  Include  physical  traininii:. 

Ch.  1541,  Apr.  IS,  IT 


L(d).  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Aleohol;  Narootles;   Other  EtM 

Instmotion. 


California:  Requiring  in  teachers*  training  classes  in  normal  schools 
tion  as  to  best  method  of  teaching  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  Iss 
(lystem.  Ch.  ISO,  Apr.  27, 1?V. 

California:  See  also  L  (a).  Course  of  study. 

Delaware:  Adding  2276A,  sec.  3A,  to  ch.  71,  Revised  Code  of  1915. 

State  board  of  education  shall  require  that  first  aid  to  the  injured  be  us: 
In  public  schools  of  12  or  more  grades.  Ch.  175,  Apr.  IP,  ISli 

Florida:  Requiring  the  teaching  of  the  evils  of  alcoholic  beverages  aod::' 
cotlcs  to  children  In  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  schoola. 

Ch.  6832  (No.  26),  June  L  191i 
Kansas:  See  E  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Oklahoma:  Requiring  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  tbe  public  sAa" 
and  all  educational  Institutions  supported  wholly  or  In  part  by  State  foods. 

Ch.  10,  Feb.  3,  mi 
Tennessee:  To  provide  for  the  education  of  the  school  children  of  the  St: 
as  to  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  and  to  provide  for  setting  aside  tbe  fort 
Friday  In  October  of  each  scholastic  year  to  be  called  Frances  E.  Willani  P*y 
and  to  provide  for  a  suitable  program  to  be  rendered  on  that  day. 

Ch.  134,  May  17. 1915 
West  Tlrglnla:  See  E  (b),  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 


L  (e).  Moral  and  Ethleal  Instmotion. 
California:  See  L  (a),  Course  of  study.   • 


L(f).  Hnmane  Treatment  of  Animals. 

California:  See  L  (a),  Course  of  study. 

Maine:  Amending  sec  108, ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes  of  1910,  requiring  teadMr 
to  devote  not  less  than  one-half  hour  of  each  week  to  teaching  *'  the  grettt  prfr 
dples  of  humanity  as  illustrated  by  kindness  to  birds  and  animals  and  regf^ 
for  all  factors  which  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  man." 

Ch.  228,  Apr.  7.  1W7. 
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Mew  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relating  to  instruction  in  tlie  ele- 
intary  scliools  in  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  and  birds. 
Elequires  such  instruction  in  schools  receiving  State  moneys. 

Oh.  210,  Apr.  19, 1917. 
Wlseonsin:  Creating  sec.  477h  of  the  Statutes,  providing  for  instruction  in 
i  public  schools  in  subjects  relating  to  the  humane  treatmoit  and  protection 
dumb  animals  and  birds.  *  Gh.  102,  Apr.  17, 1917. 


L(g).  Mnsie. 


California:  See  L  (a),  Course  of  study. 
Colorado:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 
Kiehiflran:  See  E  (c),  Teachers'  certificates,  special. 
South  Dakota:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 


L  (h).  Drawing. 


California:  See  L  (a),  Course  of  study. 
Colorado:  See  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 
Miehfiran:  See  E  (c).  Teachers'  certificates,  special. 


L  (i).  Technical,  Manual,  and  Industrial  Edneation* 

Arkansas:  See  G  (b),  State  normal  schools;  L  (j),  Agriculture. 

California:  See  L  (a),  Course  of  study. 

Colorado:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 

Conneotiont:  Providing  State  aid  for  county  corporations  or  associations 
rganlzed  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

When  such  corporation  or  association  promotes  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
omics  in  a  manner  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Smith  Lever  Act,  State  will 
ay  amount  equal  to  sum  received  under  said  act.  Ch.  865,  May  16, 1917. 

Florida:  Authorizing  county  boards  of  public  instruction  or  trustees  of  spe- 
lal  tax  school  districts  to  establish  and  maintain  departments  of  home  eco* 
lomics  and  home  demonstration  work  in  the  public  schools. 

Ch.  6833  (No.  27),  May  27,  1915. 

Idaho:  Authorizing  boards  of  county  commissioners  to  appropriate  funds 
or  county  demonstration  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economica 

Ch.  157,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

Indiana:  See  K  (c),  Uniformity  of  textboolss. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual 
xaining  in  the  public  schools. 

Requires  teachers  of  manual  training  to  be  examined  in  that  subject. 

School  law,  1915,  p.  72. 

^lowa:  Amending  sec.  2775a,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915, 

relating  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training. 

Board  of  directors  of  any  rural  school  district  may  dispense  with  such 
Instruction.  Ch.  819,  Apr.  28.  1917. 

Iowa:  See  also  M  (d),  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  etc. 
Kentucky:  See  L  (J),  Agriculture. 

Louisiana:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
llalne:  See  M  (c),  Bvening  schoola 
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Maryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and-auperrision,  geaeral^ 
Miohiflran:  See  B(c),  Teachers'  certlfleates,   special;   O  (b), 

schools. 
Minnesota:  Defining  and  providing  for  instruction  in  industrial  aoblas 

public  schools. 

Industrial  subjects  include  agriculture,  home  making,  manual  trainiKfl 
commercial  training.  Any  approved  high,- graded,  or  consolidated  rural  m 
may  be  designated  by  State  board  of  education  to  give  industrial  coursei  a 
receive  State  aid  therefor.  Any  school  receiving  State  aid  under  OiapcerS 
General  Laws  of  1009,  providing  aid  for  departments  in  agricnlturp,  man 
training  and  domestic  economy,  may  continue  to  receive  aid  imder  tkJi  k 
Instructors  shall  possess  qualifications  fixed  by  State  board.  Scttooi  ma  ten 
ing  course  in  agriculture  may  acquire  land  for  garden  and  asricnItBial  n 
poses ;  instruction  shall  be  practical.  One  or  more  rural  school  districts  m 
become  associated  with  district  maintaining  industrial  courses  under  t^e 
for  purpose  of  receiving  benefits  of  such  courses ;  such  asoclation  miet  h? 
approval  of  central  school  board  and  of  State  board ;  superintendent  or  ps 
cipal  of  central  school  shall  have  supervision  over  associated  schoola  Tm 
"  associated  school  board  "  shall  consist  of  boards  of  central  district  and  e» 
elated  districts.  Associated  districts  may  vote  a  tax  of  not  exceeding  2  mLn 
assist  in  maintenance  of  central  school.  High,  graded,  and  consolidated  rs 
schools  providing  courses  under  this  act  shall  each  receive  State  aid  to  aaac 
of  $1,000  for  agricultural  course  and  $600  for  each  course  In  home  tiaiEls 
manual  training  and  commercial  training ;  associated  rural  districts  shall  e: 
receive  $50  annually ;  central  district  shall  receive  $200  annually  for  m: 
associated  district  In  case  State  board  of  education  shall  not  be  providec  ti 
by  law,  the  authority  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  high  !«*» 
board  and  the  State  superintendent.  Ch.  239,  Apr.  21.  V^V 

Minnesota:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (e).C-i 
solldation  of  districts*,  etc. 

Nebraska:  See  N  (a).  High  schools;  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  gfaetu 

Nevada:  See  H  (e),  Consolidation  of  districts,  etc.;  N  (a).  High  schoob. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  adopt  rules  gorcc 
ing  the  management,  control  and  approval  of  courses  of  study  in  indiEVi 
education  or  manual  training  as  adopted  by  the  several  districts. 

Gh.  249.  Mar.  29.  I»H 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  employment  i 
directors  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  horaemaking  in  cities,  towns  r^ 
school  districts.  Ch.  500,  May  18,  191T 

New  York:  See  also  U  (e).  Schools  for  dependents  and  delinquents. 

North  Carolina:  See  L  (J),  Agriculture;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Texas:  See  A  (cl).  County  boards. 

Termont:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  X  (a),  W^ 
schools. 

West  Yirginia:  See  E  (b).  Teachers*  certificates,  general. 

Wiseonsin:  See  O  (b).  Agricultural  schools. 

L  (J).  Agricnltnre. 

See  also  O  (b).  Agricultural  schools. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  the  organization  of  farm  boys  and  girls  into  con 
clubs,  pig  clubs,  canning  clubs,  poultry  clubs,  and  any  other  kind  of  fana- 
life  dubs. 

State  appropriates  $100  for  each  county  on  condition  that  county  provide  a 
equal  amount.  Fund  to  be  expended  under  the  Joint  supervision  of  Stale 
board  of  agriculture  and  county  commissioners,  or  like  county  authorities. 

Act  No.  827,  p.  948,  Sept  28,  201& 
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ArlLanMs:  To  encourage»«ii4;^l4  in  the  teaching  uf  elementary  agricalture, 
>me  economlcB,  and  manual  training  in  rural  and  village  high  schools,  and 
I  tlie  training  of  teachers  for  rural  elementary  schools. 

State  board  of  education  to  designate  certain  rural  and  village  high  schools 
»  receive  State  aid ;  said  board  to  prepare  outlines  of  courses  of  study  and  to 
^termine  the  qualifications-  and  fitness  of  teachers  of  such  subjects.  Graduates 
'  elementary  schools  to  be  admitted  free.  City  or  town  of  over  1,000  popula- 
on  not  to  receive  such  aid.  Maximum  aid:  To  four-year  high  school,  $500; 
»  tbree-year  high  school,  $^K)0 ;  to  two-year  high  school,  $300 ;  no  county  to  re- 
vive more  than  5  per  cent  of  total  fund,  provided  by  this  act.  State  board  of 
lucation  to  designate  four-year  high  schools  in  which  teacher-training  shall  be 
Iven  ;  not  more  than  one  high  school  in  a  county  shall  be  aided  for  teacher- 
'ainlng.  Teachers'  certificates  to  be  issued  to  graduates  of  teacher-train- 
19  courses.  Sum  of  $4K),000  appropriated  for  agriculture,  home  eoonomics  and 
lanual  training  ,and  $10,000  for  teacher-training. 

Act.  457,  Mar.  28.  1917. 

California:  See  L  (a),  Course  of  study. 

Conneetieat:  See  L  (i),  Manual  and  industrial  education. 

Idaho:  See  L  (i),  Manual  and  industrial  training. 

Indiana:  See  K  (c).  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 

loira:  See  L  (1),  Manual  and  industrial  education;  M  (d),  Vacation  schools, 
laygrounds,  etc. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  in 
Fhich  there  is  located  a  county  high  school  maintaining  a  course  in  agri- 
olture  and  a  course  in  farm  mechanics,  to  purchase  and  hold  land  for  the 
eaching  of  agriculture.  Ch.  310,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Kansas:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Kentucky:  "An  act  relating  to  agricultural  extension  work  and  home  eco- 
lomics;  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  co- 
operative extension  work  between  agricultural  colleges,  which  act  was  ap- 
)roved  May  8,  1914 ;  providing  that,  such  work  shall  be  done  under  the  dlrec- 
;ion  of  the  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  changing  the  name  of  said 
miversity  to  University  of  Kentucky;  amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1,  ch.  3, 
iicts  of  1908 ;  amending  and  reenacting  sec.  15,  Kentucky  Statutes,  1903 ;  provid- 
ng  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Kentucky ;  creating  an 
sxtension  committee  to  have  charge  of  extension  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky ;  providing  for  the  election  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee for  the  University  of  Kentucky ;  amending  and  reenacting  sec.  13  of  the  act 
Df  Mar.  21, 1906,  creating  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  immigra- 
tion ;  repealing  sec.  2  of  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
labor,  and  statistics  approved  March  11,  1912;  appropriating  money  for  the 
University  of  Kentucky;  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  marketing 
bureau;  authorizing  the  fiscal  courts  of  the  counties  and  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  counties  to  appropriate  money  for  extension  work,  and  amending  and 
reenacting  sec.  5  of  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  department  of  agriculture  ap- 
proved March  21,  1906.  Ch.  20,  Mar.  15,  1916. 

Lonisiana:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Hassaohasetts:  Further  extending  the  time  for  the  report  of  the  special 
commission  on  agricultural  education  and  development. 

Time  extended  to  second  Wednesday  in  January,  1918. 

Ch.  81  (Resolves),  May  9,  1917. 

Hassaehasetts:  See  also  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 
Kiehigan:  See  O  (b).  Agricultural  schools. 

Minnesota:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (e),  Consoli- 
dation of  district,  etc.;  L  (i),  Manual  and  industrial  education. 
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Montana:  Adding  the  study  of  elementary  agricultare  to  the  conrse  of 
for  elementary  schools.  Ch.  127,  Feb.  27,  UK 

Montana:  See  also  A  (c2),  County  officers. 

Nebraska:  See  N  (a),  High  schools;  O  (a).  Industrial  education, 

Nerada:  See  N  (a),  High  schools. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the. teaching  of  agriculture  upon  any  land 
by  the  State  and  the  utilizing  of  the  labor  of  inmates  of  any  charitahle  •? 
correctional  institution  in  connection  with  said  work. 

Ch.  800,  Apr.  21«  191& 

New  York:  See  L  (i).  Manual  and  industrial  education;  U  (e),  Scboo«s  tr 
dependents  and  delinquents. 

North  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  mannal  tzaiidK 
and  home  economics  in  the  public  schools. 

Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  not  fewer  than  three  persons  to  prert.** 
courses  of  study  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics,  la: 
State  board  of  education  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  for  use  In  all  tir 
public  schools,  elementary,  and  high  schools.  Cities  and  towns  of  over  2J* 
population  are  exempted,  but  commission  must  prepare  courses  in  home  gards- 
ing,  school  gardening,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  suited  to  the  n»j 
of  the  schools  of  such  cities  and  towns.  Each  and  every  school  shall  tpsr: 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  as  herein  provided,  obIm 
exempted.  Ch.  190,  Mar.  5,  1917 

Ohio:  Amending  sec.  7761-1  of  the  General  Code,  and  repealing  sees.  T761-1 

7761-3,  7761-4,  7761-5,  and  7761-6  of  the  General  Code,  relating  to  the  tettOim 

of  agriculture  in  public  schools. 

I 
Provides  that  agriculture  shall  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  vllliff 

and  rural  districts,  and  may  be  taught  in  city  school  districts  at  tbe  opd^i 

of  the  board  of  education ;  such  instruction  In  each  county  district  to  be  uodir 

supervision   of  county   superintendent.     Repealed  sections  provided    for  ite 

division  of  the  State  into  four  agricultural  districts  and  for  the  appolntiaei 

of  a  supervisor  of  agriculture  for  each  such  district 

H.  B.  No.  87,  p.  Ill,  Apr.  2.  l»li 

Ohio:  See  also  M  (e),  University  extension,  public  lectures. 
Sonth  Carolina:  An  act  to  provide  for  teaching  agriculture  in  the  pob*.* 
schools. 

Appropriates  $5,000  annually  to  be  expended  In  consolidated  schools  dc^::: 
practical  classroom  and  field  work  in  agriculture.  Whenever  the  trustees  rf 
three  or  more  school  districts  shall  raise  not  less  than  $750  to  be  expended 
by  county  board  of  education  for  teaching  agriculture  within  their  ilmia. 
such  group  of  districts  shall  be  entitled  to  $750  from  the  State,  such  funds  t» 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  teacher  of  agriculture.  Such  teacher  shall  bxvt 
prescribed  qualifications  and  shall  reside  12  months  of  the  year  in  the  territcfT 
where  he  serves;  he  shnll  be  employed  for  at  lenst  3  years  jointly  by  tfe? 
several  district  boards,  the  county  board  of  education,  and  the  State  supff- 
intendent.  "Any  public  school  cooperating  in  this  work  shall  have  an  ea- 
rollment  of  at  least  75  pupils  with  a  regular  attendance  of  at  least  40  popOs. 
3  teachers  of  the  usual  public  school  subjects,  a  term  of  7  months,  a  Lea* 
tax  of  8  mills,  a  comfortable  and  sanitary  building  of  at  least  3  rooms,  i 
school  site  of  not  less  than  2  acres,  the  minimum  equipment  prescribed  by  tbe 
State  board  of  education,  and  shall  use  the  textbooks  and  course  of  study  ranh 
larly  required  of  other  public  schools.  Agricultural  Instruction  may  be  adapt?i! 
to  community  needs,  but  must  have  approval  of  State  board  of  education.  Anj 
school  receiving  State  aid  under  this  net  shall  enroll  any  pupil  over  14  yetn 
of  age  who  is  qualified  to  take  the  course."  Act  No.  503,  Mar.  27,  1916. 

Sonth  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  pnblk 
schools  of  the  State,  and  placing  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the  State. 

No.  187  (c),  Feb.  27,  1W7. 
Sontk  Carolina:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 
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Sonth  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  190,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  lands  by  certain  school  corporations. 

Authorizes  school  corporations  to  acquire  school  or  endowment  lands  for  the 
mrpose  of  agricultural  instruction.  Ch.  165,  Feb.  20,  1915. 

Texas:  See  A  (cl).  County  boards;  L  (a),  Course  of  study. 

Yermont:  Appropriating  $500  annually  to  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  State  boys*  and, girls*  agricultural  and  industrial  exposition. 

Act  No.  205,  Mar.  31,  1915. 

Yermont:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  N  (a),  High 
schools;  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 

West  Tirginia:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  M  (e),  University 
extension,  public  lectures. 

Wisconsin:  See  O  (b),  Agricultural  schools. 


L  (k).  Bays  of  Speoial  Obserranee. 

See  also  H  (d),  School  holidays. 

Alabama:  Requesting  the  governor  to  designate  October  9  as  Fire-prevention 
Day  to  be  observed  in  the  public  schools. 

H.  J.  :^.  263,  p.  882,  Sept  25,  1915. 

California:  Designating  March  7,  birthday  of  Luther  Burbank,  as  Conser* 
ration*  Bird  and  Arbor  Day.  Ch.  471,  May  22,  1915. 

Coiinectient:  See  I  (d),  Fire  drills. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  the  observance  of  Frances  Willard  Day  in  the  public 
schools.  Ch.  805,  Mar.  8,  1915. 

Massaohnsetts:  Establishing  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

Qovernor  to  issue  proclamation  setting  apart  last  Saturday  in  April  for  such 
purpose.  To  recommend  that  Friday  preceding  be  observed  in  rural  and 
suburban  schools.  Ch.  74,  Mar.  15,  1917. 

Missonri:  Designating  the  first  Monday  in  October  as  Missouri  Day  and 
providing  for  the  observance  of  the  same  in  the  public  schools. 

H.  B.  112,  p.  301,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

Missonri:  Establishing  and  designating  Frances  Willard  Day  In  the  public 
schoola 

September  29,  designated  for  instruction  and  exercises  relative  to  the  benefits 
of  prohibition.  H.  B.  123,  p.  499,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Missonri:  Adding  sec.  10801a  to  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  providing  for  the 

observance  of  Bird  Day  (Mar.  21)  in  the  public  schools. 

H.  B.  684,  p.  502,  Apr.  9,  1917. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  in  relation  to  Arbor  Day. 

Commissioner  of  education  to  designate  annually  the  day  to  be  observed  as 
Arbor  Day.  Ch.  220,  Apr.  17,  1916. 

North  Carolina:  Appointing  F*rlday  following  the  first  day  of  November  as 

Arbor  Day  to  be  observed  in  the  public  schools.  Ch.  51,  Feb.  25,  1915. 

North  Dakota:  Designating  the  third  Friday  In  January  as  Temperance 
Day  to  be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  State. 

S.  B.  7,  p.  177  Pop.  Ed.,  Feb.  19,  1917. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4135,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  Arbor  Day. 

The  second  Friday  in  April  in  counties  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
the  second  Friday  in  February  in  counties  west  of  said  mountains  are  set 
apart  aa  Arbor  Day.  Ch.  81,  Feb.  10,  1917. 
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OresTon:  Designating  Fninoes  E.  Wlllard  Day  in  the  public  acboolfi. 

Ch.  68,  S^eb.  9.  IflU 
Oregt^n:  See  also  H  (d),  School  holidays. 

PennsylTanla:  Providing  that  Arbor  Day  shall  also  be  observed  as  Blidli 
in  the  public  schools.  Act  No.  275,  May  28. 182 

Sonth  Dakota:  Designating  Frances  Willard  Day  and  providing  Set  j 
observance  In  the  public  schools.  Gli.  228,   Feb.  21. 

Tennessee:  See  L  (d),  Physiology  and  hygiene. 


L  (1).  Other  Speelal  Subjects. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  maintenance  of  savings  accounts  of  po. 
school  puplUk 

Authorizes  superintendent,  principal,  or  properly  designated  i>er9CKi  to  rc^ 
such  savings  and  deposit  them  In  banks ;  such  accounts  to  be  in  name  at  p^ 
if  sufficiently  large,  otherwise  to  be  In  name  of  said  superintendent,  priad^ 
or  designated  person  in  trust.  C^.  13,  Feb.  28»  JSSi 

New  York :  Amending  the  banking  law  relating  to  the  colleetioa  of  tatre 
by  philanthropic  agencies. 

Authorizes  head  of  any  incorporated  philanthropic  agency  (as  vreJl  as  xi» 
authorities)  to  collect  small  amounts  of  savings  from  childr^i  or  persons  lafx 
the  direction  or  guidance  of  such  philanthropic  agency,  if  anthorised  tn » 
so  by  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  health.      Gh.  90,   Mar.  20,  lS!ft 

Ohio:  Providing  for  a  system  of  school  savings  banks. 

H.  B.  No.  29,  p.  597,  Mar.  31.  IST 


L(m).  Sectarian  Instruetion;  Bible  in  the  Sehools. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  public  adt** 
of  New  Jersey. 

Requires  reading  of  at  least  five  verses  from  Old  Testament  at  opening  <^ 
school  each  day.  Gh.  268*  Mar.  24,  19i& 

Tennessee:  Regulating  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  public  mM^ 

Every  teacher  shall  read  or  cause  to  be  read  without  comment,  at  the  «f» 
ing  of  school  each  school  day,  at  least  10  verses  of  the  Bible ;  the  same  chapv 
shall  not  be  read  more  than  twice  in  the  same  session;  penalty  for  fidlarec 
refusal,  dismissal  of  teacher.  Gh.  102,  May  17,  1915. 


L  (n).  Modern  Languages. 

New  Mexioo:  Providing  for  teaching  the  Spanish  language  in  the  pottr 
schools. 

Such  language  shall  be  taught  in  any  public  elementary  or  high  school  vita 
directed  by  majority  vote  of  district  school  board.  Time  devoted  to  sudi  w^ 
Ject  shall  be  determined  by  State  board  of  education;  said  board  sliall  |v^ 
pare  a  course  of  study.  Gh.  88,  Mar.  18.  ]fli& 

New  Mexieo:  Providing  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  Spanish  by  a  bilr 
gual  method. 

When  a  majority  of  the  patrons  of  a  public  school  shall  petition  in  wridar 
to  county  superintendent,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  teacher  to  teach  reading  li 
Spanish  and  English  to  pupils  of  first,  second  and  third  grades.  This  is*- 
vision  not  to  apply  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  services  of  a  teacher  hif' 
ing  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  English.  Glu  14,  Mar.  S,  1911 
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M.  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  SCHOOL. 


(a)  General. 

Nortli  Carolina:  An  act  to  procure  the  location  in  North  Carolina,  at  the 
rmer  home  of  John  Paul  Jones,  of  the  Patriot's  Memorial  School,  to  be  erected 
'  tbe  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution. 

Appropriates  $3,500  for  such  school  on  condition  that  the  same  be  located  in 
:>rtli   Carolina.  Ch.  195,  Mar.  9,  191  r». 


M  (b).  Kindergartens. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1617c  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  kinder- 
irtens. 

Amends  act  requiring  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  on  petition  of  the 
urents  or  guardians  of  25  or  more  children  between  4^  and  6  years  of  age 
^ding  within  one  mile  of  the  school.  After  first  year  number  of  kinder- 
irtens  shall  be  determined  by  school  board.  Amount  of  tax  levy  shall  not  ex- 
sed  10  cents  on  the  $100.  Gh.  463,  May  22, 1915. 

OoBBeetient:  Amending  sec.  2131  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  kin- 
ere^artens. 

Raises  from  8  to  4  the  minimum  kindergarten  age. 

Ch.  169.  Apr.  28,  1915. 

llUmolfl:  See  M  (d).  Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  etc. 
Louisiana:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supenrision,  general. 
Maine:  Amending  sec.  30,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes  of  1916.  so  ns  to  provide 
or  kindergartens  as  part  of  the  common  school  course. 

School  board  of  any  city  or  town  may,  and  on  petition  of  parents  or  guar- 
Hans  of  80  or  more  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age  residing  within  one 
oile  of  an  elementary  school,  shall,  unless  otherwise  Instructed  by  town  or 
ity,  maintain  a  kindergarten  or  kindergartens  as  part  of  the  common-school 
iourse,  and  children  over  4  years  of  age  may  attend;  unless  attendance  of  15 
V  more  Is  maintained,  school  board  may  discontinue  kindergarten;  teacher 
Qust  have  completed  at  least  a  two-year  course  in  kindergarten  training  and 
■eceived  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  kindergarten  training  school  ap- 
>roved  by  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Oh:  134,  Mar.  29,  1917. 

Xiehigan:  See  B  (c),  Teachers'  certificates,  special. 

Keyada:  Providing  for  the  establishment,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of 
kindergarten  departments  in  the  public  schools. 

School  board  of  any  district  may,  upon  petition  of  parents  or  guardians  of  25 
or  more  children  between  ages  of  4  and  6  years  residing  in  the  district,  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  kindergarten  or  kindergartens.  A  district  tax  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  cents  on  $100  of  taxable  property  may  be  levied  for  support.  If 
average  daily  attendance  in  kindergarten  Is  10  or  less  for  the  school  year, 
kindergarten  shall  be  discontinued.  Ch.  IIO,  Mar.  13,  1915. 

Korth  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  the  common-school  system. 

Upon  petition  of  the  school  board  of  any  district,  county  commissioners  shall 
order  an  election  in  such  district  to  determine  the  question  of  establishing  a 
kindergarten  therein;  majority  vote  determines.  Tax  of  not  exceeding  15 
cents  on  the  $100  and  45  cents  on  each  poll  may  be  levied.  Such  kindergarten 
to  be  for  children  under  6  years  old.  No  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  a  kinder- 
garten who  has  not  taken  at  least  a  two  years*  course  in  kindergarten  training 
and  received  a  diploma  from  a  normal  training  school  approved  by  the  State  board 
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of  examiners,  but  said  examiners  may  accept  equivalent  of  such 
may  malce  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  examination,  qualificatkxtf  a 
admission  of  kindergarten  teachers.  No  kinc^rgarten  teacher  shall  be  aL««c 
to  teach  a  kindergarten  department  larger  thfin  would  result  from  an  enxttllBs 
of  20  pupils.  Ch.  234,  Mar.  9,  ISIS 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1402,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  x^  m 
establishment  of  free  kindergartens. 

District  school  board  shall,  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  leg:al  Tocer«  r 
such  district,  establish  free  kindergartens  In  connection  with  public  sebso^ 
in  cities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  board  shall  establish  Icindergarteas  -qk 
petition  of  one-fifth  of  legal  voters.     (Old  law  was  not  mandatory  on  btmrs. 

Ch.  129,  Mar.  IX  ISU. 

Oregon:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  city  scbM 
having  more  than  20,000  school  children  and  prescribing  the  qualificatiaDg  tf 
teachers  therein.  Ch.  25,  Jan.  30, 191T 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  cities  and  towns  maintaining  free  public  8clMM}is9 
establish  and  maintain  kindergartens.  Ch.  25,  Mar.  S,  191T 

Texas:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  kindergartens. 

Tiie  trustees  of  any  school  district,  on  petition  of  25  or  more  parcoti  s 
guardians  of  children  under  school  age  and  over  5  years  of  age,  shall  eat^^Cis 
and  maintain'  a  kindergarten.  Said  kindergarten  to  be  maintained  by  diitris 
school  tax.  Ch.  122,  Bftar.  29,  Hill 

Utah:  Appropriating  $4,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1915  and  1916  for  tiie  bo* 

of  the  Salt-  Lake  Free  Kindergarten  and  Neighborhood  House  AssociatloiL 

Ch.  22,  Mar.  10,  1W5 

Utah:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Salt  LAlce  free  klndv 
gartens  and  Neighborhood  House  Association.  Ch.  10,  Feb.  23.  IJBIT- 

Yermont:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Washington:  Relating  to  free  kindergartens  and  amendingr  sec.  4740.  Ito- 
ington  and  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes. 

Maintenance  of  kindergartens  shall  be  paid  from  general  school  fund  of  <^ 
trict.  Attendance  at  kindergartens  to  be  reported.  For  attendance  of  kLods- 
garten  children  over  5  years  of  age,  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  as  Uf 
regular  schools  except  that  only  one-half  credit  ^hall  be  allowed  for  kinte' 
garten  attendance.  Kindergarten  to  be  open  to  all  children  of  district  of  props. 
age.    District  clerk  to  include  children  over  4  years  of  age  In  enumeration. 

Ch.  127,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

Weflt  Tirginia:  See  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 


M  (e).  Evening  Schools. 

Alaska:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  citixeDskl? 
night  schools,  designating  courses  of  instruction  and  making  provision  for  tk» 
payment  of  expenses.  Ch.  33,  May  8,  1917. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1662  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  elemental? 
schools  and  kindergartens,  school  age,  kindergarten  age,  deaf  diildrea,  exds- 
slon  of  children,  and  special  classes  of  the  elementary  schooL 

Authorizes  the  governing  body  of  any  elementary  school  district  to  estabUd 
special  day  classes,  as  well  as  evening  schools,  for  persons  over  14  years  d 
age  and  for  adults.  Ch.  628,  Hay  18,  IfilT. 

Colorado:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  ofiUcers. 

Conneetiont:  Amending  an  act  concerning  the  payment  of  pnbUc  money  ftr 

evening  schools. 

Provides  State  aid  of  $2.25  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  for  first  75  eves- 
Ings.     (Was  same  amount  for  each  pupil  In  attendance  during  entire  tenn.) 

Ch.  83,  Mar.  31,  1915l 
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ConiiMticiit:  See  also  O  (c),  Trade  schools. 

loira:  Providing  for  evening  schools  for  adnlt  and  other  persons. 

Scliool  board  of  any  organized  district  may  establish,  nnder  supervision  of 
ty  or  county  superintendent,  evening  schools  for  persons  over  16  years  of  age. 
aid  board  shall  establish  such  school  whenever  10  or  more  persons  over  16 
liall  desire  instruction  therein  in  the  common  branches;  school  to  be  main- 
lined not  less  than  three  month&  Ch.  d7,  Mar.  81, 1917. 

IfOalsiana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
Maine:  Amending  sec.  6,  ch.  188,  Public  Laws  of  1911,  relating  to  industrial 
curses  in  evening  schools. 

Substitutes  for  "  free  hand  or  mechanical  drawing,  domestic  science  or  man- 
al  training,  or  the  elements  of  the  trades"  the  following:  "The  commercial 
ranches,  the  domestic  and  manual  arts,  or  the  elements  of  the  trades."  Pro- 
ides  that  such  courses  must  have  approval  of  S}:ate  superintendent  and  that 
o  town  shall  receive  State  aid  for  such  courses  "unless  the  total  average 
ttendance  In  said  coarses  shall  be  equal  to  not  less  than  25  per  eeat  of  the 
verage  attendance  of  the  school."  Ch.  90,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Massaehnsetts:  See  0(c),  Trade  schools. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  persons 
ver  16  years  of  age.  Ch.  356,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

Minnesota:  Amending  sec.*  1415,  Revised  Laws  of  1905,  as  last  amended  by 
h.  265,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  the  levy  of  additional  taxes  for  school  pnr- 
K>8es  In  school  districts  having  50,000  Inhabitants  or  more. 

Permits  levy  of  fonr^tenths  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  maintenance  of 
ivening  and  summer  schools  for  elementary  and  high  school  gradea 

Ch.  372,  Apr.  20,  1917. 

Nebraska:  See  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 
Nevada :  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools. 

On  petition  of  15  or  more  bona  fide  applicants  thereof.  State  superintendent 
ihall  authorize  any  school  district  to  establish  and  maintain  an  evening  school. 

Ch.  191,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

Neir  Jersey:  Amending  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and 
sfi^clent  system  of  free  public  schools,"  etc.,  approved  October  19,  1903. 

In  order  to  receive  State  aid  evening  school  must  be  maintained  at  least  64 
^venlngs  of  2  hours  each,  and  at  least  3  evenings  in  a  week. 

Ch.  278,  Mar.  29,  1916. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  182  of  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efii- 
dent  system  of  public  schools,"  etc.,  approved  October  19,  1903. 

Provides  for  apportionment  of  school  funds  to  districts.  Apportionment  for 
teachers  in  evening  schools  must  be  only  for  schools  kept  open  at  least  64  even- 
ings in  the  school  year.  There  is  provided  $315  for  each  permanent  teacher  in 
a  high  school  or  high-school  department  or  intermediate  school  associated 
therewith;  such  schools  must  together  liave  a  full  six  years  of  primary  and 
grammar  school  course  and  must  have  approval  of  State  board  of  education. 

Ch.  112,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  proportionate  payment  of  funds  for  evening 
schools  for  foreign-bom  residents  when  the  amount  legally  applied  for  exceeds 
State  appropriation  for  such  school  and  the  amount  certified  for  such  schools 
by  the  commissioner  of  education.  Ch.  267,  Mar.  31,  ^1917. 

New  Hexieo:  Providing  for  evening  schools  for  illiterates. 

School  directors  of  any  district  where  there  are  10  or  more  illiterate  or 
semi-illiterate  persons  may  engage  their  teacher  to  give  such  petsons  instmctlon 
in  evening  schools.    Additional  pay  allowed  to  teacher:  $6  per  month  for 

first  10  pupils  and  $5  for  any  number  over  and  above  first  10  pupils. 

Ch.  88,  Mar.  13,  1917. 
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North  Dakota:  Providing  for  evening  schools,  where  necessary,  for  adn 
and  other  persons,  and  appropriating  money  therefor. 

H.  B.  81,  p.  100  Pop.  Kd.,  Mar.  10, 1»:: 

South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  1778  of  the  Civil  Code  so  as  to  permit  pma 
over  21  years  of  age  to  attend  public  night  schools.        No.  24,  Feb.  IS,  ISIt 

Tennessee:  Empowering  city  and  county  boards  of  education  to  use  tbe  pa 
lie-school  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  night  schools  in  which  persons  mj  h 
enrolled  who  are  15  years  of  age  or  over.  Ch.  29,  Mar.  14. 1911 

Yermont:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Washlngrton :  Amending  sec.   4481,   Remington   and   Ballinger's    Annocia 

Codes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards. 

Authorizes  boards  of  school  directors  to  establish  and  maintain  night  acboA 

Ch.  44,  Mar.  a  Vm 

West  Ylrglnia:  Amending  ch.  45,  Code  of  West  Virginia,   by  enacting  > 

additional  thereto  and  part  thereof  a  section  to  be  numbered  78&,  autbofiitaE 

boards  of  education  to  establish  and  maintain  night  schools  for  the  edueifiB 

of  certain  persons. 

Such  schools  may  be  established  for  all  persons.  Including  persons  of  fot?!X 
birth,  excepting  children  required  by  law  to  attend  day  school. 

Ch.  74,  Mar.  a  191T 

Wisconsin:  See  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  O  (a),  Industrial  educaai 
general. 


H  (d).  Taeatlon  Sehools;  Playgrounds;  Social  Centers. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1619  of  the  Political  Code. 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools.  Ch.  462,  May  22, 11^2 

Colorado:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 

Gonneetlent:  Relating  to  the  use  of  school  rooms  and  buildings  for  psSi-^' 
purposes. 

Authorizes  school  boards  to  i)ermit  the  use  of  schoolhouses  **  for  public  v 
educational  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  holding  political  discussions  tbefc^ 
at  such  time  when  the  school  is  not  in  session  and  subject  to  such  restrictioB 
as  the  authority  having  control  of  such  room  or  building  may  consider  a 
pedlent"  Ch.  168,  Apr.  28,  1915. 

Conneetlent:  Authorizing  towns  and  districts  to  erect,  equip,  and  malnti^ 
gymnasiums,  baths,  and  recreation  grounds. 

School  committee  to  determine  buildings  and  equipment. 

Ch.  48,  Mar.  27,  191T. 

Idaho:  See  C  (c),  Local  taxation. 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  115  of  *'An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  gj^tm 

of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12, 1909. 

Extends  the  provision  allowing  the  use  of  schoolhouses  for  commnnity  par- 
poses  by  providing  that  school  directors  may  furnish  heat,  light,  and  attendaEft 
Authorizes  school  directors  to  establish  kindergartens  without  belnic  direett£ 
by  qualified  voters.  S.  B.  221,  p.  642,  June  25,  191Sl 

Illinois:  Providing  for  the  acquisition,  equipment,  conduct,  and  malntenaas 
of  public  playgrounds  in  and  by  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than  150u006 

On  petition  of  at  least  2  per  cent  of  voters  of  such  city,  question  of  esttb- 
lishing  playgrounds  shall  be  submitted  to  an  election  and  majority  vote  ^I 
determine  the  question.  Playgrounds  shall  be  under  control  of  a  playgroonit 
board  of  three  members,  who  may  employ  a  director.  A  tax  of  not  exceedisc 
2  mills  on  the  dollar  may  be  levied  for  maintenance. 

H.  B.  68,  p.  812,  June  24,  191& 
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IllinoU:  AuthorlBing  school  districts  to  acQolre  real  estate  by  gift,  donation, 
r  devise  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  maintaining,  and  operating  <  pliiy- 
rpunds,  recreation  grounds,  and  athletic  fields  and  to  provide  for  the  policing 
tiereof.  EL  B.  425,  p.  746,  June  25,  1017. 

Indiana «  Providing  for  the  use  for  park  purposes  of  real  estate  owned  l?y 
chool  corporations  In  cities  of  the  fifth  class,  which  real  estate  has  beeii 
bandoned  for  school  purposes,  and  fixing  conditions  and  restrictions  under 
rhXctk  such  real  estate  may  be  used  for  park  purposes,  and  giving  cities  of 
he  fifth  class  authority  to  accept  and  use  and  maintain  public  parks  iipon 
ach  real  estate.  Oh.  158,  Mar.  10,  1916. 

lowas  Bmpowering  cities  having  20,000  population  or  more  to  purchase  or 
Mise  land  outside  such  cities  for  school?garden  or  scbool-fiirm  purposes;  au- 
horlaing  such  cities  to  maintain  thereon  smnmer  homes  for  pupils  desiring  to 
>Qrsue  agricultural  and  Industrial  studies  in  vactlon  time. 

School  laws,  1916,  p.  142.  . 

Iowa:  Authorizing  cities  to  establish  community  center  districts,  providing 
or  the  establishment  and  erection  therein  of  community  center  houses  with 
^creation  grounds  adjacent  and  for  the  maintenance  thereof,  and  providing 
'or  submission  to  the  voters  of  thie  district  the  question  of  bond  Issues  for  the 
establishment  of  such  improvem^ts. 

Applies  to  cities  of  50,000  population  or  more.  Authorizes  city  council  to 
provide  for  several  districts  In  the  city.  On  petition  of  15  per  cent  of  free^ 
lolders  of  any  section,  council  may  (or  may  not)  order  an  election  in  such 
lection  to  determine  the  question  of  establishing  a  community  center ;  majority 
rote  decides.  Bonds  of  the  community  center  district  may  be  voted.  Oouncil 
o  appoint  three  i:es^dents  pf  the  district  as  a  managing  board.  Such  center 
nay  be  established  in  connection  with  a  public  schooL     Oh.  51,  Mar.  19, 1917. 

Iowa:  Amending  sec  879v,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Oode,  1916,  relat- 
ng  to  juvenile  playgrounds. 

'  Strikes  but  word  **  women  "  and  Insects  in  lieu  thereof  "  suitable  person,"  so 
hat  superintendent  of  playgrounds  may  be  either  man  or  woman. 

Oh.  181,  Apr.  9,  1917. 

Iowa:  Authorizing  school  boards  to  permit  the  use  of  the  schoolhouses  and 
grounds  for  other  than  sdiool  purposes. 

May  permit  such  use  for  meetings  of  granges,  lodges,  agricultural  societies* 
ind  similar  rural  organizations  and  for  election  purposes.  Board  to  fix  terms. 
[Compensation  to  be  turned  into  contingent  fund.  Annual  meeting  may  vote 
o  discontinue  such  use.  Oh.  229,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Iowa:-  See  also  D  (a),  Buildings  and  sites,  general. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  dass  to  pur- 
chase or  lease  grounds  and  use  public-school  buildings  and  grounds  and  other 
public  buildings  and  grounds  for  public  recreation  and  playground  purposes  and 
to  levy  a  tax  for  such  purposes. 

In  addition  to  other  taxes  a  tax  of  one-fourth  mill  on  the  dollar  may  be 
ievled.  Oh.  809,  Mar.  13,  1916. 

Kansas:  Creating  a  dty  board  of  public  welfare  for  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  theaters,  public  dance  halls,  and  other  places  of  amusement  or 
recreation.  Oh.  268,  Mar.  28,  1915. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  the  use  of  public-school  buildings  and  grounds  for  rec^ 
reation  and  playground  purposes  and  to  levy  tax  therefor. 

Oh.  274,  Mar.  9,  191T. 
Lonifiaaa:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  sapervlsion,  general. 
67U89— 19— Bull.  28 ^12 
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Ma1ii«:  AutboHzing  village  corporations  chartered  by  tbe  lesislatorv 
and  hold  lands  by  devise  or  gift  for  playground  or  park  puirpoaes. 

Ch.  247,   3£bt.  3L  ] 

Maryland:  Authorizing  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  cltjr  of  Bali 
use  public  school  buildings  and  other  public  property  belonging  to  the  d^: 
any  public  purpose  which  will  not  materially  interfere  with  tlie  me  ^  m 
property  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  primarily  designed. 

Oh.  281,  Apr.  IS,  m 

Maryland:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general 

Massaehnsetts:  Amending  sec.  19,  ch.  28,  of  the  Revised  La^rs.  a«  taoi 
by  sec.  1,  ch.  608,  Acts  of  1910,  relating  to  the  powers  of  cities  and  tea»! 
respect  to  playgrounds  and  physical  education. 

Authorizes  the  con^ructlon  on  playgrounds  or  other  suitable  land  oa 
by  city  or  town  of  buildings  for  play,  sport  and  physical  edacatftOD  aii 
town  meetings  and  other  public,  social  or  educational  purposes,  but  snch  fM 
social  and  educational  uses  shall  not  Interfere  with  the  use  of  bnildl&f  a 
gymnasium.  Ch.  25.  Feb.  2S,  If£ 

Miehigan:  Authorizing  cities,  villages,  counties,  townsbips,  and  actani  > 

tricts  to  operate  systems  of  public  recreation  and  playgroiiiid& 

Act  No.  150.  Biay  2,  Iff 

Miehigan:  Authorizing  school  boards  to  permit  the  use  of  sehocri  ctw 

and  schoolhouses  as  community  or  recreation  centers. 

Act  No.  S18,  May  10,  1^ 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class  and  v^ 

izing  the  levy  of  taxes  for  playground  purposes. 

Authorizes  a  tax  of  not  exceeding  1/8  of  one  mill  for  playgroimd  pop* 

Ch.  2S0,  Apr.  21,  ISS 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  the  school  board  of  any  independent  district  ba 

city  of  the  first  class,  operating  under  art  4,  sec  86,  of  tbe  State  eoaidtirih 

to  establish  and  supervise  for  children  and  adults  in  school  bandings  as^  > 

school  grounds,  or  in  such  buildings  or  grounds  as  may  be  placed  nsdra 

custody  and  management  of  any  such  school  board,  vacation  schools, 

rooms,  library  stationa  debating  clubs,  gymnasia,  playgrounds,  and 

activities,  including  social  centers. 

School  board  may  levy  for  such  purposes  a  tax  not  exceeding  three-tesdii^ 
1  mill  on  the  dollar.  Ch.  160,  Apr.  %  ISIZ 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  more  tban  50.<Nt* 
issue  and  sell  bonds  for  improving  and  acquiring  xMirks  and  playgrooDda. 

Ch.  219,  Apr.  14,  UH 

Minnesota:  Amending  paragraph  3,  sec.  2747,  General  Statutes,  1913.  rec 

ing  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards. 

Changes  from  mandatory  to  permissive  the  provision  in  the  law  profl£3K 
for  charges  for  the  use  of  school  houses  for  divine  worship,  Sunday  adioota;  «c 

Ch.  417,  Apr,  20,  IWT 

Minnesota:  See  also  M  (c),  Evening  schools. 

Missonri:  Authorizing  school  boards  of  districts  having  less  than  TW 

population  to  allow  the  free  use  of  school  property  for  social,  dvic  and  em 

munity  purposes. 

When  such  use  will  not  interfere  with  prime  purpose  of  ^property,  boaid  m 
allow  such  use  and  may  provide  heat,  light  and  Janitor  service;  voters  If 
majority  vote  may  prohibit  such  use.  H.  R.  1^,  p.  882,  Mar.  15^  iW 

Nebraska:  Elmpowering  boards  of  education  in  incorporated  cities  snd  ^ 

lages  and  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  rural  school  districts  at  their  aiun 

meeting  to  permit  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  neighborhood  meetlnga. 

Ch.  286,  Apr.  17,  ijUi 
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» 
^ew  HampBliire:  Empowering  cities  and  towns  to  provide  playgrounds  and 
leistiborhood  centers.  Gh.  86,  Mar.  20,  1917. 

Xew  Jersey:  An  act  to  authorize  any  city  of  this  State  to  acquire  lands  by 
purchase  or  condemnation,  and  erect  on  such  lands-  or  on  other  lands  owned  by 
raclk  city  a  public  building  or  buildings  for  use  as  a  museum  of  arts  and 
iciences,  or  suitable  for  public  exhibitions,  lectures,  addresses  or  assemblages, 
>r  lor  any  or  all  of  such  purposes  and  uses,  and  to  furnish  the  same,  and  to 
ssue  bonds  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  such  acquisition,  erection  and  fur- 
iisbins,  and  to  provide  by  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  of 
laid  bonds.  Gh.  867,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

Vew  Jersey:  Changing  the  title  of  the  board  of  playground  commissioners 

Dft  a   municipality  to  **  board  of  recreation  commissioners." 

Ch.  281,  Apr.  8,  1915. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  parks,  playgrounds,  or  other 
pnblic  places  as  playgrounds  for  pupils  in  public  schools  and  for  the  public  gen- 
erfQly  in  cities  and  towns.  Ch.  59,  Mar.  15,  1916. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  to  permit  the  use  of  school 
property  for  athletic,  social,  civic  and  recreational  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  approved  by  said  boards. 

Ch.  227,  Mar.  20,  1916. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  ch.  309,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  use  of  school- 
houses  for  community  purposes. 

Provides  that  the  school  board  shall  [was  '*  may  "]  permit  the  use  of  school 
property  for  community  purposes,  subject  to  rules  of  such  board  or  on  notifica- 
tion by  State  commissioner  of  education.  Ch.  35,  Mar.  15,  1917. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  wider  use  of  school 
buildings. 

On  petition  of  at  least  25  citizens  of  the  district  or  city,  the  trustees  or  board 
of  education  shall  organisse  and  conduct  community  centers  and  civic  forums  in 
their  respective  districts  or  cities  and  shall  provide  funds  for  the  support  thereof. 

Ch.  214,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

New  York:  Authorizing  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes  and  villages  to 
establish  and  maintain  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers. 

Ch.  215,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

Nortk  Carollaa:  Providkig  for  the  Improvement  of  ttie  social  and  educa- 
tional conditions  in  rural  communities 

Duty  of  State  suiwrintendent  to  provide  for  a  series  of  rural  entertainmeuts 
varying  in  character  and  cost  and  consisting  of  moving  pictures ;  to  be  given  in 
rural  schoolhouses.  Cost  to  be  borne  one- third  by  the  State  and  two-thirds  by 
the  county  board  of  education  or  the  rural  school  community.  State  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  per  annum.  Ch.  186,  Mar.  6,  1917. 

Ohio:  Repealing  sees.  2457-1  and  2457-2  of  the  General  Code  and  supple- 
menting sec.  7622  by  sees.  7622-1  to  7622-7  inclusive,  providing  for  the  use  of 
school  buUdfngs  and  other  public  buildings  and  grounds  for  educational  and 
recreational  purposes. 

Upon  application  of  any  responsible  organization,  or  of  a  group  of  at  least 
seven  citizens,  all  school  grounds  and  schoolhouses,  as  well  as  all  other  buildings 
maintained  by  taxation  shall  be  available  for  use  as  social  centers  and  for  the 
discussion  of  public  questions.  Officials  in  control  shall  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  such  use.  Organization  or  gi*oup  of  citizens  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  damage  to  property  and  shall,  if  required,  pay  expense  of  light,  heat,  and 
Janitor  service.     School  board  of  any  district  may  permit  the  use  of  school 
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property  for  any  of  following  purposes:  (1)  Instruction;  (2)  edocatlooAl,  dtk 
f(ociu1  or  recreational  meetings;  (8)  public  library  service;  (4)  as  poIllDgKili& 

H.  B.  No.  548,  p.  562,  June  4. 1B1& 

Obio:  Amending  sec  7622-^  of  the  General  Code,  relative   to  the  mt4 

scboolhouses  by  the  general  public  for  meeting  purposes. 

School  board  shall  allow  the  use  of  schoolhouse  on  request  and  on  pajnes 
of  Janitor  fees ;  such  use  to  be  under  rules  of  board. 

H.  B.  N.  252,  p.  007,  Mar.  SU  ^E. 

'  Ohio:  Supplementing  sec.  7622-1  of  the  General  Code  by  the  enactiBeat  «r 
supplemental  sec.  7622-la,  providing  for  a  more  complete  use  of  school  grooifc 
as  a  place  for  holding  ptiblic  meeting. 

On  applloation  of  a  committee  representing  any  candidate  for  public  oAee  «r 

recognized  political  party,  school  board  shall  permit  the  use  of  school  grooft 
for  meetings  for  political  discussions,  but  not  during  regular  school  hours. 

H.  B.  No.  253,  p.  449,  Mar.  3a  Wi. 

Oklahoma:  Giving  boards  of  education  in  independent  school  districts  fat 

cities  of  the  first  cla.ss  of  10,000  population  or  over  authority  to  use  seft» 
buildings  and  grounds  and  other  buildings  and  grounds  for  public  recrwddc 
and  playground  purposes,  and  authorizing  said  boards  to  appropriate  moae 
for  said  purposes,  and  providing  for  the  levy  of  a  separate  tax  for  the  supi» 
of  the, same. 

Said  boards  are  required  to  submit  to  qualified  electors  the  question  of  atk 
ing  such  provision  when  petitioned  by  15  per  cent  of  such  electors,  and  a  i^ 
Jority  vote  of  said  electors  shall  determine  the  question.    A  tax  of  oneM  { 
mill  on  the  dollar  is  authorized  by  this  act  Gh.  85,  Feb.  22,  191S 

Oklahoma:  Amending  sees.  1  and  6,  ch.  86,  session  laws  of  1915,  relathifK 
the  use  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  for  public  recreation  and  playgromifc 

Strikes  out  limitation  of  act  to  cities  of  10,000  population  or  over.  In  dtia 
of  over  5,000  (amended  act,  10,000)  the  council  or  commissioners  may  app» 
priate  funds  for  such  purpose.  Gh.  242*  liar.  28.  1017. 

Oregon:  Providing  for  the  free  use  of  all  public  schoolhouses  and  propeiQL 
and  establishing  a  civic  center  at  each  and  every  public  schoolhouse  in  Ac 
State,  and  providing  for  the  maintenance,  conduct  and  management  of  the  ana 

School  board  may  ^llow  such  use.  Light,  heat,  and  Janitor  service  and  tk 
services  of  a  special  supervisor  of  community  use  of  schoolhouse  may  be  pn^ 
vided  out  of  district  school  funds.  Oh.  86,  Feb.  15,  1915. 

Bhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Providence  to  condemn  for  poKtr 
park  and  playground  purposes  certain  parcels  of  land  in  said  city. 

Oh.  1279,  Apr.  2S,  IIKUL 
Bhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  ProvidcBS 
to  permit  the  use  of  public  school  properties  for  community  purposes  at  sad 
times  as  will  not  Interfere  with  their  use  for  public  school  purposes. 

Ch.  1414,  Apr.  14.  Ifliei 
Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Providence  to  borrow  not  exceedlv 

$100,000  for  park  and  playground  purposes.  Ch.  1558,  Apr.  12,  1917, 

South  Dakota:  Authorizing  school  districts  to  incur  expense  for  dfk 
meetings.  Ch.  223,  Feb.  10,  1917. 

Texas:  Providing  for  the  use  of  public  buildings,  including  schoolhons^s.  ftr 
holding  elections.  Ch.  149,  Mar.  80,  1917. 

Utah:  Providing  for  the  free  use  of  all  schoolhouses  and  property;  estabU* 
ing  a  civic  center  at  each  and  every  public  schoolhouse  in  the  State,  and  pn- 
vidlng  for  the  maintenance,  conduct,  and  management  of  the  same. 


'  People  of  district  may  use  schoolhouse  for  dvlc,  social  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. Heat,  light,  Janitor,  service  and  the  seryices  of  a  special  snperyisor  of 
sncti  aetivities  may  be  .provided  out  of  the  county  or  special  school  funda  But 
It  is  not  mandatory  on  the  school  board  to  allow  such  use  of  the  schoolhouses. 

Ch.  122,  Mar.  17,  1917. 

WlMonsin:  Amending  subsec.  1,  sec.  435e,  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  school  directors  in  cities  of  the  first,  second  and 
tliird  classes  to  establish  and  maintain  evening  schools,  vacation  schools,  gym- 
nasiums, and  other  similar  activities. 

AnthoriJEes  said  directors  to  furnish  equipment  for  public  educational  and 
recreational  activities  carried  on  in  buildings  and  upon  grounds  in  the  custody 
and  tinder  the  management  of  commissioners  or  boards  having  charge  of  public 
parks,  libraries,  museums,  or  public  buildings  of  whatever  sort 

Oh.  204,  June  10,  1015. 

Wlseonsin:  Creating  sec.  026-llm  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  use  of 
lands  purchased  by  cltlea 

LAnds  acquired  for  a  city  market  and  unused  for  such  purpose  may  be  used 
for  playgrounds.  Ch.  165,  May  27,  1915. 


M(e).  University  and  Sehool  Extension;  Public  Lectures. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
by  giving  instruction  to  men,  women,  and  young  people,  by  continuing  and  im- 
proving farm  demonstration  work,  by  organizing  marketing  clubs,  by  organizing 
and  supervising  boys'  com  and  pig  clubs,  girls'  canning  dubs,  women's  dubs 
in  home  economics,  and  by  conducting  extension  work  through  other  means. 

Appropriates  $20,000  for  year  ending  June  80,  1918,  and  $40,000  for  year 
ending  June  80,  1919.  These  sums  to  be  expended  under  general  direction  of 
trustees  of  Alabama  Polytedmic  Institute. 

Act  No.  666,  p.  624,  Sept.  25,  1915. 

'  Alabama:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the 
President,  May  8, 1914,  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States  receiving 
libe  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  acts  supplemen- 
tary thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture."  '^  Smith-T^ver 
Act.) 

Designates  trustees  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  to  receive  Federal 
grants  of  money.  S.  J.  R.  47,  p.  49,  Jan.  29, 1915. 

Arizona:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  provldfner  Federal 
aid  for  agricultural  extension  work. 

Appropriates  amount  necessary  to  equal  amount  received  from  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Ch.  25,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

Arkansas:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges.  ' 

California:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-lever  Act  of  Congress. 

Directs  State  university  to  receive  Federal  aid  and  to  conduct  agricultural 
extension  work.  Appropriates  $81,275  out  of  amount  appropriated  for  College 
of  Agriculture.  Ch.  244,  May  17,  1915. 

California:  Assenting  to  the  provisipns  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress.. 

S.  J.  R.  13,  May  7, 1915. 

California:  Authorizing  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  appropriate  and  use 
county  fands  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  extension  work  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oalifomia.  Ch.  873,  May  18,  1915. 
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California:  Appropriating  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  sopport  aad  ma 
nance  of  university  extension  work  by  the  University  of  Galltomia. 

Oh.  906,  Bfaj  17.  flC 

California:  See  also  F  (a),  Teachers'  contracts,  dntles,  etc 

Colorado:  Accepting  the  terms  of  the  Smlth-T^ver  Act  of  Cougjcsa. 

Cai.  3,  Apr.  9,  HG 

Conneeticnt:  Providing  for  granting  funds  received  under  tlie  Si!iitt> 
Act  of  Congress  to  agricultural  organizations  approved  by  tlie  trastemii: 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  authorizing  municipalities  to  appropriate  fb 
to  such  organizations.  Gh.  SS5,  May  20.  tt& 

Delaware:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smlth-IiCver  Act  of  Cooqeicsc 

Appropriates  for  agricultural  extension  at  Delaware  OoUege  $l;281  tier  B 
and  $2,347  for  1916.  Ch.  189,  Mar.  15, 19& 

Florida:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Coniroadea 

nating  the  University  of  Florida  to  receive  Federal  grants  of  money,  and  ■ 

ing  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  cooperative  agrlcnltaral  work. 

Ch.  6839  (No.  33),  May  2S,  1S& 

Illinois:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Ijever  Act  of  Gongreas. 

Authorizes  the  I'nlversity  of  Illinois  to  receive  grants  of  money  and  n*  ■*< 
duct  agricultural  extension  work  in  connection  with  the  Collef^e  of  Agrkaltc 

H.  J.  R.  8,  p.  732,  Mar.  4. 1513 

Indiana:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  CongresL  pr 
vldlng  Federal  aid  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economies. 

Purdue  University  Is  deslfrnate<l  as  the  institution  to  receive  smch  ald. 

Ch.  IdS,  Mar.  8.  IfU 

Kansas:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-I.*ever  Act  of  Gongras.  ^ 

viding  for  extension  work  In  agriculture  and  home  oconomlosa. 

Designates  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

Gh.  47.  Mar.  24.  VSll 

Kansas:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  GoagroB  ai 
designating  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  receive  Federal  funds  appropi1ai>^ 
under  such  act.  Ch.  377,  Mar.  1,  I91i 

Kansas:  Providing  for  State  and  county  appropriations  for  the  suppvn^ 
county  farm  bureaus. 

Whenever  there  shall  be  organized  in  any  county  a  county  farm  hatm 
having  a  membei*ship  of  25  per  cent,  or  as  many  as  250,  of  the  farmers  of  ^ 
county,  and  having  for  its  purpose  the  giving  of  instruction  in  agricultore  a>f 
home  economics,  the  State  Agricultural  College  shall  contribute  not  less  thu 
$800  nor  more  than  $1,600  toward  the  salary  of  an  agricultural  agent  to  * 
demonstration  work.  Gh.  166,  Mar.  12, 191& 

Massaehnaetts:  Establishing  a  department  of  university  extension  and  p» 
viding  for  correspondence  courses  of  education. 

Said  department  to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  b<anl 
of  education  which,  with  approval  of  governor  and  council^  shall  appoint  a  iMi 
of  the  same.  Said  department  may  cooperate  with  existing  Instltutloos  d 
learning  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  university  extension  and  (<v> 
respondence  courses;  may  supervise  administration  of  extension  and  cor 
respondence  courses  which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  State  reveooe: 
may  establish  and  conduct  extension  and  correspondence  courses  for  the  beoeft 
of  residents  of  the  State ;  but  neither  the  department  nor  the  board  of  edno- 
tlon  shall  have  control  of  agricultural  extension  work  and  correspondaer 
courses  of  the  State  agricultural  college.  Subject  to  board  of  education,  d^ 
partment  may  employ  necessary  agents,  lecturers,  instructors,  etc  It  mi;, 
with  consent  of  officials  or  boards  in  control,  use  public  buildings  and  grtNiadi 
for  extension  worlc  and  correspondence  courses,  and  city  and  town  ofBdals  aod 
committees  may  allow  use  of  buildings  and  grounds  for  such  purposes,  but  oec 
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^^aterfere  with  public  school  work;  it  may  also  arrange  for  the  use  of  other 

ifter^Bsary  buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities.    Said  department  may  appoint  a 

•:e  advisory  council  and  local  councils,  whose  functions  shall  be  defined  by 

•d   of  education.     Board  vof  e<Uication  shall  report  annually  to  legislature 

"^^work  of  the  department.     Said  department  may  grant  certificates  of  pro- 

!/<'  incy  to  students  completing  courses.    The  sum  of  $26,000  is  appropriated 

1915.  Gh.  294,  May  28,  1915. 


^•^Liems'aii:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress, 
irv'Viding  for  cooperative  agricutlnral  extension  work  between  State  agricnl- 
ix-al  colle^res  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

y  Act.  No.  65,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

:.>£lniieBota:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Ck)ngres8 

.  \  clesijrnnting  the  I^nlverslty  of  Minnesota  to  receive  Federal  grants  of  money. 
^^  Ch.  878;  Apr.  17,  1915. 

MiBBonri:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  (}ongress  and 
''sl^smating  the  curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri  to  receive  Federal 
^  ant  and  conduct  extension  work  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  C!ollege. ' 
^.  S.  O.  R.  1,  p.  411,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

]  'Montana:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress  and 
'  isignating  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  receive  and  expend  Federal  grant 

:  money.  Ch.  19,  Feb.  18,  WIS. 

,«  Nebraska:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress  and 

esignating  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  receive  grants  of 
'  ederal  moneys.  Ch.  281,  Apr.  5,  1915. . 

'  Nevada:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress  and 

esignatlng  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada  to  receive  Federal  grants 
^f  money.  Ch.  9.  Feb.  10,  1915. 

•  Nerada:  See  also  P  (c),  State  universities  ana  colleges. 

New  Hampshire:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Iiever  Act  of 
^2k)ngre6R  and  designating  the  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
inilture  and  Mechanic  Arts  to  receive  grants  of  Federal  moneys. 
[  Ch.  194,  Mar.  17,  1915. 

,  New  Mexleo:  Providing  for  the  maintenance  of  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
itension  work  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
Congress.^ 

Designates  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  said  act. 
Makes  appropriations  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

Ch.  29,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

North  Carolina:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  known  as  the 
Smith-Lever  Act. 

Designates  the  trustees  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  to  receive  and  expend  Federal  funds.  Res.  No.  26,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

North  Carelina:  Making  an  appropriation  for  agricultural  extension  work 
in  order  to  get  the  State's  share  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress. 

Designates  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  to 
receive  and  administer  Federal  funds  received  under  said  act. 

Ch.  87,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

North  Dakota:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Con- 
gress and  designating  the  trustees  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  to 
receive  Federal  grants  of  money.  Concurrent  Res.  p.  106,  Acts  of  1915. 

North  Dakota:  Appropriating  funds  to  the  department  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  for  the  years  1915  and  1916. 

.      ^  Joint  reaolation  No.  5  amenta  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
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Appropriates  funds  to  meet  the  cofiditionir  of  the  Sitiltli-r«ver  Art  aTtii 
gross.  Oh.  5,  MMr  t  Wk 

Ohio :  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Axit  ot  Caoftm  a 
designating  the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  to  receive  FeOenlgas 
of  money  under  such  act.  H.  J.  R.  No.  5,  p.  84»,  Feb.  11»  ttli 

Ohio:  Amending  sees.  0916,  9017,  9918,  9919,  9920.  and  9921  of  the  G«5 
Code,  relating  to  farmers'  institutes,  and  supplementing  said  sec.  W21  hr « 
tions  to  be  known  as  9921-1,  9921-2,  9921-3,  9921-4,  and  9921-6,  creator* 
office  of  agricultural  agent  In  each  of  the  several  counties. 

Provides  for  county  farmers'  institutes.  Added  sections  accept  the  |p^ 
alons  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress  and  designate  the  trustees  of  taete 
State  University  to  expend  the  funds  In  the  treasury  to  the  credit  ot  tJiei«rn 
tural  extension  fund.  From  State  moneys  appropriated  for  the  cn^ptoysg 
of  agricultural  agents,  not  exceeding  $8,000  In  any  one  year  shall  be  expert 
for  any  county  that  shall  raise  at  least  $1,000  for  the  support  of  an  agrirtfrit 
agent  for  one  year  and  that  shall  give  assurance  that  a  like  sum  wlH  je  nsr. 
for  a  second  year,  or  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  county  experiment  &3 
'  each  county  may  expend  not  exceeding  $1,500  annually  for  the  support  and  s 
penses  of  such  agent.  If  county  commissioners  shall  fall  to  employ  sc 
agent,  they  may  be  directed  so  to  do  by  vote  of  the  people. 

H.  B.  No.  251,  p.  356,  May  25,  tSfH  \ 

Oklahoma:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever   Act  ot  Cacc«' 
and  designating  the  trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Meclianlral  Co> 
to  receive  Federal  grants  of  money.  Ch.  18,  Feb.  10,  Ifl^ 

Oregon:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Gongreflfl- 
deslgnating  the  regents  of  Oregon  Agricultural  College  to  recdve  Fedfi 
grants  of  money.  S.  J.  R.  No.  20,  F^.  12,  Ifli  I 

PennsylTanfa:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Ot 
Congress ;  designating  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  receive  Federal  tarn 
of  money.  Act  No.  12,  Mar.  26. 19» 

Sonth  Carolina:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Ad «" 
Congress;  designating  the  trustees  of  Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mecbi^ 
College  to  receive  Federal  grants  of  money.  Act  No.  190,  Feb.  12, 1S1& 

Sonth  Dakota:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  CoogR* 
and  designating  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  to  nf^ 
vise  agricultural  work  in  the  State.  Ch«  11,  Mar.  a  19& 

8onth  Dakota:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congio 
directing  that  agricultural  extension  work  be  done  in  connection  with  the  Sot 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Ch.  288,  Acta  of  lfll&   i 

Tenneaaee:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Ooogna 
designating  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  receive  Fedoi 
grants  of  money  under  said  act.  H.  J.  B.  No.  6,  p.  572,  Jan.  29,  lffl& 

Tennessee:  To  appropriate  money  for  agricultural  extension  work  in  tk 
several  counties  of  the  State,  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  impoeed  by  tk 
act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act  Ch.  164,  May  17, 1B1& 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  county  courts  to  appropriate  money  fbr  the  parpo» 
of  cooperating  with  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  fiirmers'  demonstratfs 
work.  Ch.  148,  May  17,  !«& 

Texas:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress;  de# 
nating  the  directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cc^ege  tr 
Twelve  Federal  grants  of  money.  H.  C.  R.  No.  2,  p.  273.  Jan.  29,  Ifltt 

Utah:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress;  derif 
nating  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  to  receive  Fedoi 
grants  of  money.  S.  J.  R.  No.  7,  p.  268,  Mar.  6,  101Si 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  3,  ch.  108,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  placing  of  lam 
and  home  demonstrators  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  and  authoriitif 
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le  comity  oommiscdoners  of  the  reiQ)ective  oountieB  to  make  appropriations 
leref or. 

Not  exceeding  $2,600  may  be  appropriated  by  any  county  for  such  puri)06e. 

Gb.  10,  Mar.  6,  1915. 

Termoiit:  Accepting  tbe  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Oongresa;  des- 
nating  tbe  trustees  of  tbe  University  of  Vermont  to  receive  Federal  grants 
!  mon^.  No.  851  (J.  Res.),  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Termont:  Appropriating  |8,000  annually  for  agricultural  extension  work  In 
•operation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Act  No.^,  Mar.  31,  1915. 
Washington:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Gon- 
"ess;  designating  the  regents  of  the  State  (College  of  Washington  to  receive 
Id  expend  Federal  moneys  granted  under  said  act.       Oh.  125,  Mar.  17, 1915. 
Washinipton:  See  also  G  (b).  Local  bonds  and  Indebtedness;  G  (b).  State 
>rmal  schools. 

West  Tirginla;  Assenting  to  and  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever 
et  of  Oongress.  S.  J.  R.  No.  4,  p.  598,  Feb.  1, 1915. 

West  Tirglnia:  Revising,  amending,  and  reenactlng  sec.  28,  ch.  39,  Gode  of 
^est  Virginia,  permitting  county  courts  to  aid  county  agricultural  organiza- 
ons  in  the  employment  of  county  agricultural  agents. 

Gh.  89,  Feb.  18,  1915. 
Wyoming:  Assenting  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
ongrees;  appropriating  certain  moneys  to  the  University  of  Wyoming  for 
irrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  other  forms  of  agricultural  exten- 
on ;  empowering  county  commissioners  to  appropriate  moneys  for  agricultural 
»monstration  field  work,  supplemented  with  State  funds;  authorizing  two  or 
ore  counties  to  unite  into  districts  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act; 
athorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  the. university  to  receive  moneys  for  car- 
ring  out  the  act.  Gh.  25,  Feb.  11,  1915. 


M  (f )•  Farmers'  Institutes,  ete. 

Bhode  Island:  Providing  for  the  organization  of  farm  bureaus  and  for  the 
ni^oyment  of  county  or  district  agricultural  demonstrators  on  the  county 
sent  plan.  Gh.  1282,  Apr.  28, 1915. 


M  (g).  Private  and  Endowed  Schools;  Paroehial  Sehools. 

Alabama:  Requiring  private,  denominational,  and  parochial  schools  to  report 
}  the  State  superintendent  of  education.       Act  No.  221,  p.  285,  Aug.  16, 1915. 
Massachusetts:  See  H  (f),  Gompulsory  attendance. 


N.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 


(a)  General. 

Alabama:  Authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
rty,  to  make  appropriations  from  city  or  town  funds,  and  to  Issue  bonds  to  ' 
Id  in  the  location  and  construction  of  county  high  schools. 

Act  No.  105,  p.  208,  Apr.  5,  1915. 

Alabama:  Prohibiting  county  school  board,  county  superintendent  of  educa- . 
Ion,  school  trustees,  or  teacher  from  excluding  any  pupil  who  Is  qualified  to 
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take  any  courae  of  study  which  the  teacher  la  quallfled  to  teach,  when  ttem 
lives  more  than  3  miles  from  a  high  school. 

Act.  No.  804,  p.  323,  Aog.  «.  « 

Alaska:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  unit» — districts,  etc. 

Arizona:  Amending  paragraph  2770,  eh.  13,  title  11.  Revised  Statvraiof  !& 
providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  hii^h  schools. 


School  district  having  average  attendance  of  200  or  more  or  having 
valuation  of  $1,500,000  or  more  may  establish  high  school.  Two  or  bww* 
tricts  jointly  having  such  attendance  and  valuation  may  form  nnian  ^ 
school  district,  but  territory  already  in  a  high-school  district  siw"  *^* 
included,  unless  remaining  territory  of  original  district  is  contiguous  oA  li 
$3,000,000  of  property.  On  petition  of  majority  of  electors  of  any  *** 
State  board  of  education  may  establish  a  high  school  therein. 

Ch.  5,  Feb.  2t  1»I' 

Arkansas:  See  L{j).  Agriculture. 

California:  Adding  two  new  sections  to  the  Political  Code. 

Section  1750a  provides  for  the  establishment  by  high-school  boards  ^  ** 
termedlate  schools"  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the  sixth  grtdP.  R 
such  school  may  not  be  established  In  any  county,  union,  or  Joint  uniooMi 
school  district  unless  the  elementary  schools  within  such  hifirh-school  dSsri* 
show  a  total  enrollment  of  100  or  more  in  the  seventh  and  ei|?hth  «TidAsr 
unless  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  shall  vote  therefor.  $** 
Intermediate  school  shall  include  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  may  brtv 
high-school  studlea 

Section  1617d  directs  boards  of  common-school  districts  situated  in  \t 
school  districts  to  permit  children  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  attend  i^' 
mediate  schools  established  therein.  Such  boards  are  also  directed  to  g 
the  tuition  of  such  pupils  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  < 

Ch.  90,  Apr.  23,  ISli  I 

California:  Adding  n  new  section  to  the  Political  Code  to  be  nnmliendlXi 
relating  to  the  county  hipli-school  fund,  and  repealing  sees.  1758  and  1751 

Providos  for  county  tax  sufficient  to  raise  $60  per  pupil  of  avertff^ 
tendance  In  high  school,  or  at  least  f260  per  teacher,  and  a  further  squM 
exceeding  $5  a  month  per  pupil,  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  higfasb' 
pupils  not  living  In  high-school  districts.  (Formerly  the  territory  ontsiJ^'l 
high-school  districts  in  counties  not  maintaining  county  high  schools  ws<$  ts^ 
only  to  pay  tuition  of  pupils  residing  therein  and  attending  high  school  * 
where.  Ch.  717,  June  lOt  1904 

California:  Adding  a  new  section  to  the  Political  Code  to  be  nnnM 
1739a,  relating  to  the  organization  of  county  high-school  districts. 

Whenever  one  or  more  city,  district,  or  union  high-school  districts  fiave  b» 
organized  in  any  county  maintaining  one  or  more  county  high  sdMob.  tt 
common-school  districts  not  included  in  anjp"  city,  district,  union,  or  joint  vi* 
high-school  district  shall  constitute  a  union  high-school  district  and  shaC  kr 
governed  by  a  high-school  board  elected  according  to  law;  fMrovided^  thatli 
any  county  maintaining  two  or  more  county  high  schools,  the  board  of  sqir 
visors  shall  organize  all  common-school  -districts  not  Included  in  any  city,  fr 
trict,  union,  or  joint  union  high-school  district  into  as  many  union  liigh-sdiMi 
districts  as  there  are  county  high  schools  maintained  in  such  county. 

Ch.  482,  May  24,  W5. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1750  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  adopda 
of  course  of  study  and  textbooks  by  high-school  boards. 

Provides  that  all  high-school  courses  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  <tf  l^ 
State  board  of  education.  (Under  old  law  Incorporated  cities  and  towns  lav- 
ing board  of  education  were  exempted  from  this  provision.)  Requires  tta" 
adoption  of  textbooks  be  from  lists  prescribed  by  State  board  of  education  aai 
be  certified  to  State  board.  State  funds  may  be  withheld  from  hlgh-arlMt^ 
district  not  maintaining  course  or  courses  approved  by  State  iMMud. 

Ch.  607.  June  1.  1915L 
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3aliformia:  Adding  a  new  section  to  the  Politicftl  Code  to  be  numbered  1752. 

Qmpowers  State  board  of  education  to  call  annually  a  convention  of  hlgh- 
ool  principals,  or  to  divide  the  State  into  four  divisions  and  to  hold  such  a 
Lvention  in  each  of  said  divisions.  High-school  boards  shall  pay  actual  ex- 
ises  of  principals  attending  such  conventions.  Ch.  483,  May  24,  1915. 

^jQifornla:  Adding  sec  1743a  to  the  Political  Code. 

leouires  high-school  principals  to  report  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Ch.  465,  May  22,  1915. 

[^alifeniia:  Amending  ch.  1741  of  the  Political  Code,  rehitlng  to  the  powers 

liigh-school  boards. 

Empowers  high-school  board  to  contract  for  the  privileges  of  the  county  free 
rary.  Ch.  464,  May  22,  1915. 

Dalifornla:  Amending  sec.  1730  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  election 
liigh-school  boards. 
Minor  changes.  <*h.  453,  May  22,  1915. 

Calif omla:  Amending  sec.  1756  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  estl- 
ite  of  tax  for  maintaining  high  school. 

Minor  amendment.  (Mi.  001,  June  .1.  1915. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1729  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  nmnuer 

which  high-school  districts  may  unite.  Ch.  118,  Apr.  26,  1915. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1731  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  manner 

election  or  appointment  of  high-school  boards.  Ch.  461,  May  22,  1915. 

California:  Amending  sec.  172  of  the  Political  Code  and  adding  thereto  sec. 

'50b,  relating  to  junior  colleges. 

Authorizes  the  high-school  board  of  any  high-school  district  having  an  as- 
ssed  valuation  of  $3,000,000  or  more  to  provide  for  graduates  of  the  high 
hool  a  junior-college  course  or  courses  of  not  exceeding  two  years*  duration. 

Ch.  304,  May  14,  1917. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1728  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  forma- 
on  of  joint  union  high-school  districts. 

Organized  on  petition  of  100  registered  electors  in  each  district  proposed  to 
i  united.  Ch.  544,  May  18,  1917. 

California:  Providing  for  the  adoption  of  textbooiis  for  use  in  the  public 
[gh  schools  and  for  furnishing  textboolcs  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  such  school.^. 

Ch.  550,  May  18.  1917. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1743  and  repealing  sec.  1743a  of  the  Political 
ode  relating  to  high-school  principals  and  reports. 

Permits  such  principal  to  be  principal  of  elementary  school  of  district  in 
'hich  high  school  is  located.  He  may  be  supervising  principal  of  one  or  more 
Lementary  school  districts  included  in  high-school  district.  Repealed  section 
elates  to  principals*  report  It  is  in  fact  not  repealed,  but  made  a  part  Of 
ec  1743.  Ch.  705,  May  29,  1917. 

daliftmia:  Amending  sec.  1760a  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  organi- 
ation  of  intermediate  school  couraea 

Such  course  may  include  last  two  years  of  elementary  course.  May  be 
bolished  in  any  high-school  district  or  county  high  school,  but  in  county, 
mion,  or  Joint  union  district  course  must  have  aK>roval  of  majority  of  trustees 
»f  component  elemetary  school  districts  or  be  voted  by  majority  of  qualified 
electors  of  high-school  ^district  When  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  first 
wo  years  of  such  course  falls  below  25,  course  is  lapsed.  High-school  board 
nay  include  in  its  estimates  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  such  course. 

Ch.  706,  May  29,  1917. 

California:  Adding  sec.  1750c  to  the  Politioal  Code,  providing  for  the  estab- 
ishment  and  maintenance  by  high-school  boards  of  special  classes  and  part- 
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time  vocational  courses  and  anthorising  said  boards  to  famlab 

for  teachers  of  agriculture  supervising  project  work. 

Ch.  71T,  May  31,  JC 

Colorado:  Relating  to  tbe  organization,  support,  and  maintenana  of  1 
schools. 

Where  a  union  high  school  has  been  organized  at  a  county  seat,  ooat?  e 
missioners  shall  not  levy  a  tax  in  the  county  outside  of  such  liisM 
district  for  the  support  of  such  school,  and  such  high  school  shall  not  fee  f 
to  children  outside  of  such  district,  except  upon  paymeot  of  taltioB  fta 

Ch.  14e,  Mar.  U,  ttS 

Gonneetient:  Allowing  school  credit  to  high-school  pupils  over  14  yev 
age  who  volunteer  and  are  accepted  for  agricultural  work  on  a  faro. 

Ch.  292,  May  7,  TK 

Delaware:  Authorizing  tbe  board  of  public  education  in  WilmlngtoQ  til 
row  $160,000  to  be  expended  for  the  erection  and  ■equipment  of  an  adiSfia 
the  Wilmington  High  School.  Ch.  165,  Mar.  It.  tt 

Florida:  See  6  (c),  County  and  local  normal  schools. 

Idaho:  Providing  for  the  payment  of  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils  anai 
high  schools  within  the  State. 

• 

Any  school  district  which  does  not  maintain  a  four>year  hl^  seboel* 
pay  tuition  for  pupils  of  such  district  who  have  completed  the  course  ^ 
therein  and  who  desire  to  attend  high  school  in  another  district.  Not  sa 
ing  $8  per  month  may  be  charged,  but  $4  may  be  charged  when  at  leasts 
approved  departments  of  vocational  work  are  offered  by  high  sdiool  attoii 

Ch.  M.  Mar.  8.  M 

Idaho:  Amending  sec.  187,  ch.  150,  Laws  of  1911.  ns  amended  by  see.  fl.) 
116,  Laws  of  1918,  relating  to  eighth  grade  examinations. 

Amendment  inserts  "  luder  the  age  of  15  '*  after  the  word  **  popU  **  1:  s 
provision  that  no  pupil  who  has  not  taken  the  eighth  grade  ezanalnatioB  M 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.     Cli.  97,  Mar.  9, 10 

Idaho:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  rural  hlgb-sdwiA 
tricts  or  one  or  more  rural  high-school  districts  with  one  or  more  oe^ 
school  districts  adjacent  thereto.  Ch.  122,  Mar.  15,  flC 

Idaho:  Amending  sees.  1  and  4,  ch.  54,  Acts  of  1915.  relating  to  the  ptvtf 
of  high-school  tuition  by  districts  not  maintaining  such  schools. 

Minor  amendment  as  to  manner  of  payment  For  purposes  of  this  act,  W 
school  instruction  shaU  be  such  as  approved  by  State  board  of  ediicatioa«l 
county  superintendent  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  said  board. 

Ch.  18.  Feb.  2^  IST. 

Idaho:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 

Illinois:  Providing  high-school  privileges  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  ps^ 

Grnduates  of  the  eighth  grade  whose  home  district  does  not  provide  W 
school  instruction  for  four  years  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  a  recognised  1^ 
school  elsewhere  for  such  part  of  four  years'  instruction  as  la  not  pnnit 
by  home  district ;  high  school  to  be  selected  by  parent  or  guardian  ef  pv 
with  approval  of  district  board  and  county  superintendent  **  Recognised  111 
school "  is  one  offering  two  or  more  years  of  work  approved  by  State  sqifll 
tendent  County  superintendent  sliall  pay  tuition  fees  out  of  State  fond  aivl 
tioned  to  county,  but  not  more  tlian  average  cost  per  pupil  shall  be  paid  ^ 
countv  superintendent  mny  limit  annual  tuition  to  $40  per  pui^l.  Act  of  <i 
repealed.     H.  B.  357,  p.  631,  July  8.  1915. 

Illinois:  Amending  "An  act  to  authorize  tbe  organization  of  high-scliou(A 
tricts,"  approved  June  5, 1911,  by  adding  thereto  an  additional  section  pro4 
ing  for  discontinuing  such  hi^Hichool  districts. 

To^niship  high  school  maybe  discontinued  by  two-thirds  vote  at  an  deflrii 
called  by  county  superintendent  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  tuM 
of  the  district  S.  B.  107,  p.  080,  June  24,  lOl 
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llAOls:  liegalisiQg  tbe  organissation  of  certain  high-school  districts. 

H.  B.  101,  p.  744,  June  14,  1917. 
llnoiB:  Amending  sees.  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  and  96  of  '*An  act  to 
bllsli  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,**  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
bllslunent  of  high-school  districts  and  nonhigh-school  districts. 

stends  right  of  petition  to  those  living  in  congressional  townships,  etc 
its  rlsrht  to  hold  election  and  provides  for  the  payment  of  expenses  thereof; 
tion  on  petition  of  50  or  more  legal  voters ;  majority  vote  decides.  Subject 
Lppeal  to  State  superintendent,  board  composed  of  county  superintendent, 
ity  judge,  and  county  clerk  may  fix  boundaries  of  high-school  district 
,rd  of  high-school  district  shall  have  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  educa- 
under  the  general  law;  elections  regulated.  High-school  district  dlscon- 
led  by  two-thirds  vote  of  legal  voters  at  election  called  on  petition  of  50 
nore  such  voters.  In  each  county  all  territory  not  Included  In  a  township 
i-school  district  or  a  community  high-school  district  or  a  school  district 
ntainiiig  a  four-year  high  school  shall  be  organized  into  a  nonhigh-school 
Tlct  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  high-school  tuition  fees  of  qualified  pupils 
ding  therein ;  board  of  education  provided  for  such  nou  high-school  district, 
ird  of  nonhigh-school  district  empowered  to  levy  tax,  pay  tuition,  etc.  County 
usurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds  of  nonhigh-school  district.  Qualified  pupils 
nonhigh-school  district  may  attend  any  recognized  high  school;  tuition  not 
exceed  average  cost  per  pupil.  H.  B.  707,  p.  737,  June  22,  19i7. 

UIhoIb:  See  also  B(b),  TeachersV  certificates,  general. 

Indiana:  Amending  sec.  3,  ch.  193,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  establishment 

1  maintenance  of  high  schools.  . 

Provides  that  township,  townships,  and  Incorporated  towns  contracting  with 
f  city  or  incorporated  town  for  high-school  accommodations  shall  be  entitled 
representation  on  the  governing  board  of  such  high  school. 

Ch.  13,  Feb.  22,  1915. 

[ndlana:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  joint  high 
Lools  in  two  adjoining  townships  in  certain  cases. 

Gh.  141,  Mar.  10, 1915. 
[Bdiaiia:  Amending  ch.  134,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
unship  high  schools. 

En  each  township  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  $600,000,  and  wherein 
»re  is  not  now  established  a  high  school  in  such  township  or  town  therein 
d  where  there  is  no  high  school  within  8  miles  of  the  boundary  of  said  town- 
Ip,  and  wherein  for  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  in  said  township  eight 

more  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  township. trustee  shall  (for- 
»rly,  may)  establish  and  maintain  therein  a  high  school.  In  any  township 
Ting  a  valuation  of  over  $1,250,000,  on  petition  of  40  or  more  persons  having 
arge  of  children  of  school  age,  township  trustee  shall  establish  and  main- 
in  a  high  school  or  joint  high  school  and  elementary  school,  at  place  named 

petition,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  high  school  within  3  miles  of  the 
mndary  of  the  township.  Ch.  168,  Acts  of  1917. 

Indiana:  See  also  E  (b).  Teachers'  certificates,  general;  K  (c),  Uniformity 
( textbooks;  L  (c).  Physical  education;  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 
Iowa:  Relating  to  county  high  schools. 

Reduces  from  2  mills  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar  the  maximum  county  tax  that 
lay  be  levied  for  improvements,  teachers*  wages,  and  contingent  expenses  for 
>unty  high  schools.  School  laws,  1915,  p.  163. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  tujltlon  fees  of  pupils  residing  In  districts  not  maintaining 
igh  schools  but  attending  high  school  elsewhere. 

Allows  district  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  county  high-school  funds. 

School  laws,  1915,  p.  17. 

Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2733^1a,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915, 
elating  to  high-school  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils. 
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District  where  pupils  reside  must  pay  tuition  to  district  where  chfld  la 
if  not  exceeding  $5  per  month,  or  $7  per  month  to  a  district  wherein  si: 
of  the  first  class,  but  not  to  exceed  the  average  cost  of  such  tultioi  s  i 
high  school.  Ch.  156,  Apr.  T,  K 

Kansas:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  rural  hlgh-iscbool  distiku 

Legal  electors  of  territory  containing  not  less  than  16  square  mite  ■: 
tablish  and  maintain  a  rural  high  school.  On  i)etltion  of  two-fiftbs  «<  i| 
electors  of  proposed  district,  county  commissioners  shall  call  an  electian  tla 
to  determine  question  of  establishing  and  locating  such  school  and  of  m 
bonds  to  provide  site  and  building;  majority  vote  shall  determine,  bstifi 
ritory  contains  an  incorporated  city  or  town  of  over  900  inhabitants,  a  m^ 
vote  therein  shall  be  necessary  in  addition  to  vote  outside  of  such  cttyw 
after  favorable  vote,  county  superintendent  shall  call  a  meeting  In  (B«k 
elect  a  rural  high-school  board  to  consist  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  txmt 
Said  board  shall  meet  annually  and  make  the  necessary  tax  levy  bvt  v 
exceed  4  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property ;  county  treasurer  aiull  ei 
such  tax.  Site  may  be  acquired  by  condemnation.  If  district  lies  in  mat* 
one  county,  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  collect  tax  for  that  part  of  ^ 
lying  in  his  county ;  high  school  shall  be  under  supervision  of  superistafc 
of  county  containing  largest  part  of  district  Course  of  study  shall  kp 
scribed  by  rural  high-school  board  with  approval  of  State  boaM  of  ediifsi 
Pupils  having  completed  elementary  course  shall  be  admitted,  but  with  sppn 
of  county  superintendent  elementary  studies  may  be  offered.  AcUaceniia 
tory  outside  of  rural  high-school  district  may  be  attached  thereto  on  f& 
of  a  majority  of  electors  of  such  territory  and  on  approval  of  rural  msM 
board  and  county  superintendent 

Chapter  262,  Session  laws  of  1911,  and  other  confllctin^r  acts  are  rc{)ai 

Ch.  8U,  Mar.  9,  M 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  7765,  General  Statutes  of  1009,  relating  to  the e0 
lishment  of  county  high  schools. 

Reduces  from  6,000  to  2,000  the  population  which  a  county  must  have  is  «< 
to  establish  a  county  high  school.  Ch.  316,  Biar.  23«  IC 

Kansas:  Relating  to  county  high  schools  heretofore  established  by  spift 
act,  providing  for  elections  to  authorisse  the  county  commissioners  to  levyii 
for  building  and  furnishing  buildings  for  said  county  hifch  schools,  af'i* 
pealing  conflicting  acts.  Ch.  318,  Mar.  11.  ISt 

Kansas:  Amending  sees.  1  and  2,  ch.  279,  Session  Laws  of  1913,  rebti^' 
the  maintenance  of  high  schools  in  certain  counties. 

lucretises  from  I  mill  to  ^  mill  the  tax  that  may  be  levied  for  covaj^^ 
schools.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  counties  having  a  valuation  in  em** 
$28,000,000  (was  $30,000,000).  It  shall  not  apply  to  counties  havios  e^ 
high  schools  established  after  1906  (was  1901).  Ch.  817,  Ifar.  Si  10^ 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  payment. of  tuition  fees  of  nonresident  hi^-s^ 
pupils.  I 

In  every  county  in  which  provision  Is  not  nuide  for  free  high-school  ts^ 
for  qualified  pupils,  nny  holder  of  a  common-school  diploma  residing  is  >* 
trlct  not  maintaining  a  four-year  accredited  high  school  may  attend  tff ' 
eretllteil  high  school  of  the  county,  or  the  high  school  nearest  to  his  resM* 
and  his  tuition  fees  shall  be  paid.  When  a  majority  of  the  electors  <rf  • 
county  to  which  this  act  may  apply  shall  so  vote,  this  act  shall  apply  to*^ 
county,  but  only  electors  living  in  part  of  county  subject  to  taxation  ondtf  ^ 
act  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  the  proposition.  County  superinteDdept  ^ 
annually  certify  number  of  qualified  pupils  to  which  this  act  applies^ 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  pay  their  tuition;  county  conunlsslooen i^ 
thereupon  levy  n  tax  to  pay  such  tuition ;  said  tax  shall  lie  levied  on]7^[Jy 
part  of  county  not  contained  in  a  district  maintaining  a  four-year  *<*''2[| 
high  school  or  rural  high  school.  Tuition  rate  allow^ed,  $1  for  eacb  ^1 
pupil  attends. 

Section  7790,  General  Statutes  of  1909  and  other  conflicting  acts  iR/i 
pealed.  Ch.  314,  Mar.  24,  m  \ 
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Kansas:  Amending  sees.  6  and  6,  ch.  208,  Session  Laws  oX  1911,  relating  to 
ounty  aid  for  high  schools. 

Oinits  provision  that  only  one  school  shall  be  aided  in  counties  having  a 
opulatiou  of  8,000  or  iess ;  increases  maximnm  tax  levy  in  such  counties  from 
mill  to  U  mills.  Ch.  315,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

KaBsas:  Authorizing  county  high  schools  established  under  special  acts  to 
ome  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  relating  to  county  high  schools 
nd  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act. 

Ch.  318,  Mar.  12, 1915. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  township  high  schools;  providing  for  acquisition  of  sites 
or  buildings;  creating  such  districts  bodies  corporate,  and  authorizing  con- 
enination  proceedings  in  certain  cases.  Ch.  312,  Feb.  10,  1915. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  3,  ch.  271,  Session  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  exami- 
ations  for  common-school  diplomas. 

Provides  that  examinations  for  rural  schools  shall  be  held  on  first  and 
econd  Saturdays  in  April  and  for  graded  schools  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
lay  and  Friday  preceding.  Ch.  300,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  9409,  (xeneral  Statutes  of  1915,  authorizing  school 
cards  to  acquire  land  by  condemnation. 

'  Adds  boards  of  trustees  of  county  high  school  to  school  authorities  which 
[lay  acquire  land  by  condemnation.  Adds  "  agricultural^  industrial,  and  athletic 
purposes "  to  purposes  for  which  land  may  be  so  acquired. 

Ch.  278.  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Kansas:  Authori2;ing  counties  having  high  schools  organized  under  the  pro- 
isions  of  ch.  147,  Laws  of  1880,  to  issue  bonds  of  the  county  for  the  purchase 
f  site  and  erection  of  building.  Ch.  282,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Kansas:  Extending  the  course  of  study  in  high  schools  and  authorizing  a  tax 
Bvy  therefor. 

Provides  for  a  two-year  course  in  advance  of  the  regular  course  approved  by 
he  State  board  of  education.  Applies  to  cities  of  first  and  second  classes  and 
o  county  high  schools.  Such  extension  must  havA  approval  of  majority  of 
electors  voting  at  a  special  or  general  election.  Tax  of  2  mills  in  city  or 
\f  mill  in  county  may  l>e  levied.  State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  course 
)f  study.  Students  completing  such  extension  course  to  be  entitled  to  credit 
dlowed  by  State  board  to  persons  completing  a  two-year  accredited  college 
ourse.  Oh.  283,  Mar.  13,  1917. 

Kansas:  Amending  sees.  9347,  9348,  9349,  9351,  9352,  9354,  and  9355,  General 
Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to  rural  high  schools,  and  repealing  sees.  9358  and 
)359  of  said  statutes. 

Formation  of  rural  high-school  districts;  county  superintendent  to  approve 
boundaries.  Petition  by  two-fifths  of  legal  electors;  location  and  amount  of 
t)onds  stated  in  petition ;  disorganization  of  rural  high  school  on  i)etition  and 
election.  Where  proposed  high-school  district  contains  town  or  city  of  over 
500  inhabitants,  vote  taken  separately.  High  school  board  to  meet  annually 
and  fix  tax  levy  not  to  exceed  4  mills.  High  school  board  may  secure  site,  issue 
bonds,  etc.  County  superintendent  may  transfer  territory  from  one  rural 
high-school  district  to  another ;  to  have  supervision  of  rural  high  schools.  State 
board  of  education  to  prescribe  course  of  study ;  may  extend  course  to  Include 
last  two  years  of  elementary  school.  Township  high  schools  placed  under  rural 
high-school  law.  Ch.  284,  Mar.  13,  1917. 

Kansas:  Limiting  to  lAr  of  a  mill  the  high-school  tax  levied  in  counties  hav- 
ing high  schools  organized  under  ch.  397,  session  laws  of  1905. 

Ch.  285,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  9339,  General  Statutes  of  1915,  limiting  tax  levy  for 
certain  high-school  purposes. 
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Limits  to  1^  mills  the  county  tax  for  aid  to  higli  schools  provided  Us  i 
263,  session  laws  of  1911.  Ch.  286,  Mar.  n  T 

Ksiuuia:  Bequiring  county  oommissionera  to  make  tax  levy  to  pay  hM 
ness  contracted  for  high  schools.  Ch.  287,  ICar.  13;  M 

Kansas:  Limiting  to  A  of  a  mill  the  high-school  tax  levy  In  coontieiir 
high  schools  organized  under  ch.  147,  session  laws  of  1880,  or  di.  907,  m 
laws  of  1906.  Ch.  288,  Feb.  5^a 

Kansas:  Directiilg  county  commissioners  to  pay  tuition  of  hlsh-^cfeMlpi 
residing  in  remote  place  and  not  sufficient  in  number  to  Justify  orgfvW 
of  high  school  at  such  place.  Ch.  280,  Mar.  7,  M 

Kansas:  Repealing  sec.  9302,  General  Statutes  of  1915,  relating  to  iki 

ment  by  county  of  tuition  of  high-school  pupils  not  otherwiae  proviWi 

high-school  privileges. 

Repealed  section  provided  for  submission  of  proposal  to  pay  snch  tsSm 
qualified  electors.  Laiy  now  requires  payment  of  such  tultton  iiritboat  iv 
electors.  Ch.  290,  Mar.  t»  l£ 

Kansas:  Repealing  sec.  9301,  General  Statutes  of  1915*  relating  to  gnda 

of  normal  course  in  high  schools. 

Repealed  section  entitled  such  graduates  to  a  second-grade  te^cba^^ 
cate  and  to  admission  to  first  year  of  professional  work  in  State  nomai  9da 
Thosie  graduating  from  collegiate  course  were  entitled  to  admission  to  fn^ 
class  of  State  university  and  State  Agricultural  College  wlthont  fnitlMr  on 
nation.  Ch.  291«  Mar.  12,  IT 

Kansas:  Limiting  tax  levy  for  county  high  schools  organized  under  t^i 
Laws  of  1886. 


Such  levy  not  to  exceed  8  mills  on  the  dollar.    Act  not  to  airily  to 
having  a  valuation  of  more  than  $15,000,000.  Ch.  327,  Mar.  9,  ISL' 

Kansas:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  K  (c).  Uniform  textbooks:  I. 
Agriculture  . 

Kentneky:  Providing  for  the  erection,  organization,  and  mainteoiKK 
county  high  schools  Jointly  by  two  or  more  adjacent  counties^  and  tBa^n 
pupils  to  attend  high  schools  in  counties  other  than  their  own. 

Ch.  81,  1916.     (Neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the  go>verBV.> 

Louisiana:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  generaL 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  68,  ch.  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amende  r^ 
ing  to  the  tuition  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools 

Qualified  pupils  residing  in  towns  not  maintaining  high  schools  may  asm 
B  or  O  class  high  schools  in  other  towns  (was  four-year  standard  course  m^ 
tuition  fees  of  such  pupils  shall  be  paid  by  home  town. 

Ch.  228.  Mar.  30,  lift 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  4,  ch.  71,  Public  Acts  of  1909,  relating  to  the  iBs« 
tion  of  free  high  schools. 

Omits  word  "  annually  "  from  provision  that  State-aided  hi^  schools  ^ 
be  inspected  under  direction  of  State  superintendent;  increases  appropilita 
for  high-school  inspection  from  $2,000  to  $2,200.        Ch.  198,  Mar.  24,  1S1& 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  81,  ch.  15,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amoidedlr 
ch.  78,  Public  Laws  of  1907,  limiting  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  acadeisitt. 

Increases  from  $1,600  to  $2,000  the  income  which  academy  may  receive  fi* 
invested  funds  and  still  receive  State  aid ;  omits  provision  that  acadeiaj  vv 
have  income  exceeding  $1,600  and  still  receive  State  aid  if  courses  in  ti^de 
training,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  or  agriculture  are  maintained 

Ch.  205,  Mar.  24,  IBUL 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  85,  ch.  16,  Revised  Statutes  of  1916,  increasii^tte 
maximum  annual  tuition  in  secondary  schools. 
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?Tipil  in  town  not  maintaining  a  standard  scondary  school  may  attend  snch 
lool  else'where  and  town  shall  pay  not  exceeding  $36  per  annum  for  tuition. 
xnencLed  law  allowed  maximum  of  $80.)  Ch.  229,  Apr.  7,  1917. 

Saine:  See  also  S  (b),  Public-school  libraries. 
HEaryland:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
SieUsran:  Amending  sec.  5,  Act  No.  65,  Public  Acts  of  1909,  as  amended  by 
t  No.  14,  Public  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  transportation  and  tuition  of  chll- 
^n  who  hare  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

Oeflnes  "  high  school "  to  include  seventh  and  eighth  grades ;  recognizes  the 
inlon  high  school.'*  Act  Ko.  8,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

Hiehisran:  Amending  sees.  1,  2,  and  3,  Act  No.  144,  Public  Acts  of  1901,  as 
St  amended  by  Act  No.  97,  Public  Acts  of  1909,  relating  to  rural  high  schools. 

Provides  for  manner  of  discontinuance  of  such  schools.  Discontinuance  determ- 
ined by  two-thirds  vote'  of  qualified  electors. 

Act  No.  22,  Mar.  25.  1915.. 

Miehig'aii;  Amending  sec.  5830,  Compiled  Laws  of  1915,  relating  to  the  tul- 
>n  of  high-school  pupils  attending  high  school  in  other  than  home  districts. 

School  board  of  district  not.  maintaining  a  high  school  must  pay  tuition  of 
3  high-school  pupils  attending  in  another  district,  but  school  attended  must 
ive  approval  of  State  sui)erintendent. 

Bonrd  may  not  pay  exceeding  $25  per  year  per  pupil  ($20  in  older  law),  but 
Lstrict  may  vote  a  larger  amount.  Act  No.  11»  Mar.  22,  1017. 

Miehlsran*  Authorizing  boards  of  education  in  school  districts  having  over 
),000  x)opulation  to  provide  for  the  establishing  and  offering  advanced  courses 
f  study  to  high-school  graduates. 

C/Ourse  not  to  exceed  two  years  in  duration.  Act  No.  146,  Apr.  25, 1917. 

Minnesota:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (e),  GonsoU- 

atioQ  of  districts,  etc.;  L  (i).  Manual  and  industrial  education. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  establish  a  State  board  of  law  examiners;  to  regulate 

dmissr<)n'  of  persons  to  practice  law,  and  to  repeal  sees.  208,  209,  210,  211,  212, 
ind  213  of  the  Code  of  1906,  and  ch-.  204,  of  the  laws  of  1912. 

Requires  among  other  things  that  applicant  for  admission  to  the  bar  have  at 
east  a  high-school  education ;  permits  graduates  of  the  State  university  with 
he  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  to  practice  law  without  examination. 

Ch.  107,  Mar.  7,  1916. 

Mississippi :  An  act  to  amend  ch.  191,  laws  of  1914,  so  as  to  make  It  unneces- 
»sary  to  hold  an  election  against  the  tax  levy  for  an  agricultural  high  school 
It  any  time  when  an  average  of  more  than  35  boarding  pupils  is  maintained 
In  the  school. 

Tax  levy  can  not  be  submitted  to  election  to  rescind  if  such  attendance  is 
maintained.  Ch.  196.  Apr.  3,  1916. 

Mississippi:  See  also  B  (f),  State  aid  for  secondary  education. 

Miiisoari:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  high  schools  for  colored  children 
In  all  counties  of  this  State  which  have  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  and 
which  adjoin  a  city  having  a  population  of  500,000  or  more. 

H.  B.  415,  p.  498,  Apr.  9,  1917. 

Missouri:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  G  (c).  County 
and  local  normal  schools. 

Montana:  Amending  sec.  2112,  ch.  76,  Session  Laws  of  1913,  providing  for 
the  support  of  district  high  schools. 

In  any  county  maintaining  a  county  high  school,  a  district  maintaining  a  high 
school  accredited  by  State  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to  share  In  the 
•county  high-school  moneys,  and  money  derived  from  high-school  levy  shall  be 
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apportioned  by  county  superintendent  to  accredited  high  schools  aceorte 
avera^Te  daily  attendance  in  the  yeor  next  preceding.     In  any  coonty  n 
no  county  has  l)een  established,  but  in  which  one  or  more  districts  Bile. 
accredited  hl^h-school  classes,  a  special  tax  levy  not  exceeding  3  mills  «qs 
dollar  of  taxable  property  in  tlie  district  may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  sr 
high  schools;  the  money  derived  from  such  levy  shall  be  apportknued  kf ! 
county  superintendent  to  the  several  districts  in  which  such  tax  Is  fev^i 
cording  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  accredited  classes  for  the  yenra 
prec^ling.    Attendance  at  any  high  school  to  whose  support  such  nxnaej  b; 
I)ortioned  in  accordance  with  this  act  shall  be  free  to  all  ellf^ble  pcjiib^ 
siding  within  the  district  in  the  county  in  which  such  accredited  high  m^'\ 
situated.  Ch.  119,  Mar.  S,  1S2 

Montana:  Amending  sec.  2108,  ch.  76,  Session  Laws  of  1913.  provUiKi] 

a  tax  levy  tot  county  high-school  purposes. 

Heduces  from  10  mills  to  5  mills  the  amount  of  county  tax  that  Bifi 
levied  for  building  purposes,  teachers*  wages,  and  contingent  expenses:  > 
creases  from  3  mills  to  5  mills  the  amount  that  may  be  levied  for  teact0 
wages  and  contingent  expenses  when  no  building  tax  is  levied. 

Ch.  115,  Mar.  a  1*2 

Montana:  Providing  for  a  high-school  tax  and  providing   for  hli:h-5ti- 

instruction  in  all  counties  not  having  county  high  schools^ 

Provides  for  tax  of  not  exceeding  3  mills  on  the  dollar.  One-year,  tvo-?K 
three-year  and  four-year  high  schools  in  the  county  may  be  approved  tai» 
ceive  benefit  of  such  tax.  Ch.  105  Feb.  27,  IST  | 

Montana:  Amending  sec.  2109,  ch.  76,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
slon  to  electors  of  question  of  bond  issue  for  county  high  schools. 

Adds  provision  that  district  maintaining  a  high  school  may  discontioK  tr 
same  and  become  part  of  county  high  school  district.  When  county  high  sA* 
is  located  in  such  district,  district  high  school  must  be  discontinued. 

Ch.  167.  Mar.  3,  lai 

Montana:  See  also  G  (c).  County  and  local  normal  schools. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sees.  6819  and  6833,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  icb^ 
to  county  high  schools,  and  repealing  sees.  6820,  6821  and  6834  of  said  Be^ 
Statutes.  I 

A  county  high  school  shall  be  established  in  every  county  in  which  thw* 
not  now  locttte<l  a  12-grade  high  school  accredited  to  the  State  universitr.  i.'j 
grades  above  eighth  shall  be  high-school  grndes.    Course  of  study  shall  bei^l 
issued  by  Stnte  university  and  State  superintendent  or  a  course  approTeii? 
State  superintendent.    Manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  the  elemeat?''! 
agriculture  shall  be  taught  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades;  normal  training ti| 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  shall  be  taught  in   the  eleventh  ^ 
twelfth  grades.     County  boar<>  shall  purchase. not  less  than  5  acres  of  fe'^l 
convenient  to  said  high  school  for  exi>erimentation  under  the  direction^*' 
conipotont  Instructor.    Qualifications  are  fixed  for  voters,  on  question  of  is?ns 
bonds  for  county  high-school  purposes.     Repealed  section  6820  related  top^' 
tion  and  election  for  ostabllshnient  of  a  county  high  school.     Section  6821  •' 
refted  the  county  board  to  declare  the  high. school  established  when  \toirflP 
the  qualified  electors.     Section  6834  provided  for  the  nomination  of  cities*^ 
villaRos  as  candidates  for  the  location  of  county  high  school. 

Ch.  120,  Mar.  9.  1«^ 

Nebraska:  Amending  Art.  VII,  ch.  71,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relatin?^ 
rural  high  schools. 

Provides  that  proposition  to  unite  two  or  more  common-school  districts  i- 
a  hlgli-school  district  shall  he  submitted  by  action  of  10  or  more  qualified  (^ 
tors;  each  district  In  which  a  majority  of  qualified  electors  by  vote  favtr**^ 
union  shall  become  a  part  of  high-school  dlsrtict     State  aid  to  approved  t*5* 
room  rural  high  school  having  departments  in  agriculture  and  home  econoo^ 
or  other  Industrial  subjects,  $100  toward  equipment  and  $150  annuallj.'ifj 
proved  three-room  school,  $150  toward  equipment  and  $200  annually;  four  *  I 
more  rooms.  $2.'>0  toward  equipment  and  $300  annually. 

Ch.  118,  Apr.  17.  Wli 
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febraska:  Amending  sec.  6814,  Bevised  .Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  liigli- 
>ol  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils.  • 

^Ises  from  75  cents  to  |1  per  week  the  amount  which  puplVs  home  district 
It  pay  to  district  maintaining  high  school  which  pupil  attends,  unless  such 
le  district  is  unable  to  maintain  common  school  nine  months  with  maximum 
levy  allowed  by  law.  Oh.  119,  Apr.  14.  1915. 

Tebraska:  Amending  sees.  6805,  6806,  6808,  6800,  and  6810,  Ilevised  Statutes, 
3,  as  amended  by  ch.  118,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  rural  high-school  districts. 

rovides  for  annual  meeting  in  such  districts.  Board  to  consist  of  three 
nbers,  one  elected  each  year  for  term  of  tliree  years.  E3stlmates  adopted  by 
lified  electors  at  annual  meeting  shall  be  submitted  to  county  clerk  for  tax 
f.     State  aid  provided.  Ch.  122,  Apr.  25,  1917. 

febraska:  Amending  sec.  6814,  Bevised  Statutes,  1913,  as  amended  by  ch. 
,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils  in  high  schools. 

ncreases  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  week  the  high-school  tuition  fee; 

Ch.  123.  Apr.  25,  1917. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  6830,  Bevised  Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  taxation 
county  high  schools. 

?roperty  of  district  maintaining  high  school  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  for 
mty  high  school  in  following  proportion:  For  one  year  of  high-school  work 
en,  one-fourth  of  proportional  share  of  county  high-school  tax ;  for  two  years, 
>lialf  of  suci  tax ;  for  three  years,  three-fourths  of  such  tax ;  for  four  years, 
al  exemption.  Ch.  125,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

N^ebraska:  See  also  A  (f).  Administrative  units — districts,  etci;  C  (b).  Local 
ids  and  indebtedness;  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 
Nevada:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  branch  county   high   schools 
der  certain  conditions  in  counties  having  county  high  schools. 

School  district  may  petition  county  commissioners  for  county  aid  for  high 
lool.  County  board  of  education  must  first  certify  to  the  following  facts :  (1) 
lat  such  district  has  already  20  or  more  qualified  high-school  pupils  in  attend-* 
ce  and  is  doing  full  high-school  work ;  (2)  that  district's  income  from  State 
d  county  is  insufl^lcient  for  giving  necessary  high-school  instruction  and  the 
3essed  valuation  is  too  low  to  raise  the  needed  funds;  (3)  that  district  is 
uated  40  miles  or  more  from  county  high  school;  (4)  that  district  will  pro- 
le the  necessary  rooms  or  building;  (5)  that  district  asks  for  a  branch  high 
lool  to  be  under  control  of  county  board  of  education. 

Ch.  154,  Mar.  17,  1915. 

Nevada:  Authorizing  county  commissioners  in  counties  not  having  high 
bools  to  aid  district  high  schools  under  certain  conditions. 

County  commissioners  may  levy  a  county  tax  of  10  cents  on  $100  of  taxable 
operty  to  aid  such  schools  (1)  if  such  high  schools  have  standard  course  in 
mmercial  work,  mamml  arts,  domestic  arts  or  agriculture;  (2)  If  district  is 
vying  not  less  than  15  cents  on  $100  for  such  high  school;  (3)  if  all  qualified 
ipils  of  the  county  are  admitted.  If  more  than  one  such  high  school  is  matn- 
ined  in  a  county,  said  county  tax  shall  be  apportioned  to  such  schools  as  fol- 
ws:  (1)  One-third  on  basis  of  high-school  enrollment,  (2)  one-third  on  the 
»mparative  school  census  of  the  districts  affected,  (3)  one-third  on  the  com- 
irative  assessed  valuation  of  the  districts  affected.  District  board  maintaln- 
g  such  high  school  may  provide  dormitories  and  dining  hall. 

Ch.  78,  Mar.  9,  1015. 

Nevada:  Providing  for  bonding  counties  for  building  and  equipping  county 
igh  schools  and  dormitories,  or  for  either  of  these  purposes. 

Ch.  15,  Feb.  16,  1917. 
Nevada:  Providing  for  civic  and  physical  training  In  the  high  schools. 

Duty  of  sfliool  ofllcers  in  control  of  hl.c^h  schools-  to  provide  such  training. 

Ch.  146,  Mar.  2t  1917. 
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New  Hampshire:  Amending  sec.  6,  ch.  96,  Laws  of  1901,  as  amcsded  ^a 

90,  Laws  of  1905,  relating  to  lilgli  scliools  and  academies. 

Provides  that  upon  application  in  writing,  scliool  board  may  assigi  bid 
school  pupils  to  high  schools  or  academies  other  than  tbat  i^ith  whidi  pmi 
contract  exists  and  may  pay  tuition  of  such  pupils.  When  applicadoc  b  » 
nied,  person  making  the  same  may  appeal  to  superintendent  of  public  iasTw 
tion  for  final  decision.  Ch.  126.  Apr.  13.  ISl 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  96,  Acts  of  1901,  as  ameiutod  ^t 
118,  Acts  of  1903,  relating  to  high  schools. 

Increases  from  $40  to  $55  the  tuition  fee  which  a  city,  t<rpm  or  aadv 
may  charge  for  a  nonresident  liigh-school  pupil.  Ch.  16,  Fc^  20t,  ISII 

New  Hampshire:  Providing  for  the  further  instruction   of  papils  in  m 

schools. 

School  boards  in  district  not  maintaining  a  high  school  must  prorUtfr 
the  further  instruction,  not  less  than  two  years,  of  graduates  of  tlie  elenetr 
schools.  Ch.  24,  FA.  21,  ISH 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  sec.  6,  ch.  96,  Acts  of  1901,  as. lost  ^meadaig 

ch.  126,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  free  tuition  in  high  schools  and  academs 

Authorizes  school  districts  to  contract  with  high  schools,  academies.  £ 
for  the  instruction  of  high-school  pupils  of  such  districts.  In  case  of  be 
ship  on  pupil,  his  parent  or  guardian  or  other  responsible  citlicen  may  s^ 
to  school  board  for  his  transfer  to  another  high  school  or  acadesiy;  ai^n'-* 
to  State  superintendent.  Ch.  21d,  Apr.  19,  IST 

New  Mexico:  Providing  for  the  teaching  of  higher   grades   in  the  lei 

schools  of  the  State. 

In  a  one- tea  Cher  school  where  as  many  as  six  grades  are  tanght  no  lnsc»| 
tion  shall  be  given  in  studies  above  the  eighth  grade,  but  two  or  more  dlstns 
may  combine,  under  direction  of  county  superintendent  and  with  ap|)ro^( 
State  superintendent,  and  may  designate  a  central  school  where  the  feldr 
grades  may  be  taught.  Said  superintendents,  with  county  conuni8SioDcr&  k 
make  necessary  provisions  for  such  higher  Instruction. 

Ch.  29,  Mar.  8.  IHI 

New  Mexico:  See  also  A  (cl),  Ck>unty  boards. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  payment  of  S9 

tuition  for  pupils  in  contracting  districts. 

Whenever  a  district  contracts  with  another  district  or  city  which  maiabd 
a  high  school  or  academic  department  and  whenever  the  expense  of  tlie  tcJ< 
and  transportation  for  the  elementary  pupils  of  said  district  shall  exceed  & 
the  tuition  of  the  academic  pupils  attending  such  high  school  or  acides 
pupils  from  such  contracting  district,  may  be  paid  by  the  State.  ' 

Ch.  194,  Apr.  3,  Iffii 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  payment  of  Sic' 

tuition  for  the  instruction  of  .nonresident  academic  pupils. 

Provides  that  parents  or  guardians  may  supplement  amount  paid  by  Stt 
for  non-resident  tuition  in  high  schools.  Ch.  214,  Apr.  5,  ISU 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  consolidation  of  s^ 
districts  as  a  high-school  district  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintalE:^ 
a  central  high  school.  Ch.  137,  Apr.  5,  19IT 

North  Carolina:  Permitting  high-school  pupils  to  attend  the  public  i^ 
schools  of  adjoining  counties. 

Attendance  to  be  permitted  upon  such  terms  as  boards  of  educatioD  wc 
deem  Just  Ch.  211.  Mar.  e,  191T 

North  Carolina:  Increasing  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  the  annual  appni^ 
tion  for  public  high  schools.  Ch.  227,  Mar.  6,  1911 
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Korth  Carolina;  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  G  (b), 
ocal  bonds  and  Indebtedness. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1433,  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  high- 
ihool  Inspectors  and  State  aid  for  high  schoola 

Heduces  from  10  to  5  the  number  of  hiph  schools  having  an  agricultural, 
lanual  training,  and  domestic  economy  department  which  may  each  receive 
late  aid  of  ^,500  annually.  Provides  State  aid  of  $200  annually  for  approved 
ae-year  high  schools.  Ch.  42,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Nortll  Dakota:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  G  (c), 
ocal  taxation. 

Ohio:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

Oklahoma:  Requiring  independent  and  common-school  districts  where  State 
^ools  are  located  and  which  do  not  miaintaln  a  high  school  to  aid  In  the  sup- 
ort  of  said  State  school. 

For  each  of  its  pupils  attending  such  State  school  district  shall  pay  an 
mount  equal  to  average  cost  per  pupil  in  said  school.        Oh.  84,  Mar.  5, 1915. 

Oklahoma:  See  also  E  (e),  Recognition  of  normal  and  college  diplomas. 

OreiTon:  Providing  for  a  county  high-school  tuition  fund;  for  the  dlstribu- 
Ion  of  the  same ;  prescribing  standards  for  high  schools  in  districts  entitled  to 
be  fund,  and  providing  that  sees.  4180-4189  and  sec.  4191  of  Lord^s  Oregon 
jaws  be  superceded  by  this  act  in  counties  having  100  000  inhabitants  or  more. 

For  the  purpose  of  educating  high-school  pupils  residing  in  any  county  in 
7hich  there  is  no  county  high  school,  and  not  in  any  high-school  district,  a  8i>&- 
lal  tax  shall  annually  be  levied  by  the  county  court  of  each  county  in  which 
here  is  no  county  high  school  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  county  not 
Ituated  in  any  high-school  district,  to  be  known  as  the  county  high-school 
uition  fund.  County  superintendent  shall  apportion  said  fund  to  high-school 
Llstrlcta  In  propoition  to  number  of  high-school  pupils  who  are  educated  therein 
ind  reside  in  districts  not  maintaining  high  schools.  No  high  school  shall 
ecelve  funds  provided  by  this  act  unless  such  school  conforms  to  standards 
»rescrlbed  by  State  board  of  education.  No  pupil  shall  receive  the  benefit  of 
aid  fund  unless  said  pupil  shall  hold  an  eighth  grade  diploma  or  the  equivalent 
hereof.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  county  in  which  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Ions  mentioned  above  (provision  for  county  high  schools)  have  been  put  into 
iperation  by  vote  of  the  electors,  but  shall  apply  to  counties  of  100,000  inhabl- 
ants  or  more.  Gh.  235,  Feb.  24,  1915. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4194  of  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  tc  union  high 

ichools,  and  providing  a  manner  for  the  dissolution  of  union  high-school  dis- 

xicts. 

Amenchnent  provides  that  a  part  (as- well  as  all)  of  a  common-school  district 
may  be  united  with  other  such  districts  to  form  a  union  high-school  district 
A  union  high-school  district  may  be  dissolved  by  election  nt  which  a  majority 
9f  the  districts  composing  union  shall  be  in  favor  of  such  dissolution. 

Ch.  40,  Feb.  9.  1915. 

Oregon:  Amending  sec.  4188,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  relating  to  high-school 
tuition. 

No  high  school  shall  receive  tuition  for  any  high-school  pupil  from  the  county 
high-school  fund,  unless  such  pupil  holds  an  eighth  grade  diploma  or  Its  equlva* 
lent.  Ch.  ee,  Feb.  9,  1917. 

•   Oregon:  See  also  L  (c),  Physlcnl  education. 

Pennsylrania:  Amending  sec.  1707  of  the  School  Code  of  1911,  relating  to 
high  school  accommodations. 

Pupils  residing  in  a  district  not  maintaining  a  high  school  may  at  expense  of 
their  home  district  attend  n  high  school  In  another  district;  or  where  district 
where  pupils  reside  maintain  a  high  school  of  lower  grade  than  a  four-year 
school,  such  pupils  may  attend  a  three-year  or  four-year  school  in  another  dis- 
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trict  for  sucb  higher  grades  as  ara  not  provided  by  the  district  in  wlilA  ^, 
reside.  Act  No.  303.  June  1,  ISU 

PennBylrania:  Authorizing  township  school  districts  wbich  entitelT  » 
round  a  city  or  borough  to  acquire  lands  in  such  city  or  boron^i.  and  to  0k 
thereon  buildings  for  high-school  purposes ;  and  exempting  property  so  acqilr* 
from  taxation  by  such  city,  borough,  or  school  district  thereof ;  and  anthoricz 
such  township  school  directors  to  enter  upon  and  occapy  sufficient  gjoa 
for  such  high-school  purposes ;  and  providing  for  the  determination  of  dssas 
done  and  suffered  by  the  owners  of  the  land  by  reason  of  tbe  takin9itteRtf 
for  such  high-school  purposes.  Act  No.  399,  Jnne  7,  WX 

South  Carolina:  An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  high  sefaools  aad  t 
repeal  sees.  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1882,  1833,  1834.  and  IS 
of  the  Code  of  1912,  Vol.  I. 

Authorizes  trustees  of  any  common-school  district  or  aggregation  of  m^ 
ing  districts  to  establish  a  high  school  under  regulations  ot  State  boards 
education.  Board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  district  trustees  in  case  ^  i 
single  district ;  of  trustees  of  district  where  high  school  is  located  and  cb> 
man  of  ench  of  other  districts  in  case  such  school  is  established  by  t^ra  .7 
more  districts.  Public  high  schools  already  established  may  receive  the  heoet 
of  this  act.  State  board  of  education  may  provide  for  inspection  and  di» 
^cation  of  high  schools  and  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  appropriated  ^ 
this  act.  In  order  to  receive  State  aid  high  school  must  have  at  least  r» 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  at  least  25.  State  aid  as  follows :  Two  teacfaR 
not  exceeding  $500;  three  teachers,  not  exceeding  $600;  four  teadiers  ornst 
not  exceeding  $700.  Additional  appropriations  may  be  made  for  hlglhseta 
pupils  attending  from  outside  the  district  and  for  meritorious  w^ork  in  sp 
culture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science.  State  l>oard  may  estab^ 
not  exceeding  five  teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools ;  not  more  than «» 
such  course  In  any  one  county;  State  aid  of  not  exceeding  $l,O00  for  sbA 
course ;  enrollment  shall  not  be  less  than  10  persons,  all  over  17  years  of  » 
Eighty  thousand  dollars  annually  appropriated.  Every  high  school  reccfrae 
aid  under  this  act  shall  receive  free  of  tuition  any  high-school  pupil  <rf  ^ 
county.  District  or  districts  receiving  aid  under  this  act  shall  levy  a  school  ox 
for  common  schools,  high  school,  or  both  of  not  less  than  4  mills.  State  bstit 
may   apprprlate  money   for  the  payment  of  a   State  high-school    inspectK 

Repealed  sections  provided  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools  by  w» 
of  the  people ;  did  not  apply  to  districts  or  townships  containing  an  incof{» 
rate<l  town  or  city  of  2,500  population  or  more;  made  no  provision  for  tea<^ 
training  in  high  schools;  based  State  aid  on  number  of  years  in  higfa-sfM 
course.  Act  No.  501,  Mar.  15.  191& 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  138,  ch.  135,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  braced 
to  be  taught  in  the  district  schools. 

Omits  music.  Adds  high-school  subjects  when  voted  by  electors  of  the  dH* 
trlct.  Ch.  214,  Mar.  10,  19i:. 

South  Dakota:  Providing  tuition  in  high  school  for  graduates  of  cigfe:* 
grade.  Ch.  216,  Feb.  10,  191T. 

South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  213.  ch.  135,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  to** 

ship  high  schools. 

Changes  from  50  freeholders  to  25  electors  the  number  necessary  on  a  peti- 
tion to  secure  an  election  on  the  question  of  establishing  a  township  liigl 
school.  Ch.  220,  Mar.  10.  1917. 

South  Dakota:  See  also  H  (e),  CJonsolidation,  etc.,  of  districts. 
Tennessee:  Classifying  public  schools  as  elementary  schools  and  public  hlek 
schools,  and  providing  for  their  support  and  regulation. 

Elementary  schools  to  consist  of  first  eight  grades.  High  schools  to  gobss^ 
of  four  years  and  may  be  two-year,  three-year  or  four-year  schools;  coai« 
of  study  as  prescribed  by  State  board  of  education.  County  high-scbool  boiri 
to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  two-year  high  schools  for  rural  commaoi- 
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iea,  but  not  to  affect  four-year  schools  already  established.  State'  tax  of  one- 
lalf  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  promotion  of  high  schools;  said  tax  to  be  col- 
ected  and  disbursed  In  county  where  collected.  At  least  three  teachers  re- 
[ulred  for  four-year  high  school ;  at  least  two  for  three-year ;  at  least  one  for 
wo-year  school.  Where  not  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  needed  high  schools, 
li^h-school  subjects  may  be  offered  In  elementary  schools  of  two  teachers  or 
Qore.  County  court  to  elect  high-school  board.  County  court  may  raise  tax 
o  supplement  funds  herein  provided  for.  Ch.  96,  Apr.  7«  1917. 

Tennessee:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Texas:  See  A  (cl).  County  boards. 

Utah:  See  A  (cl),  County  boards;  B  (d).  State  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses; C  (c),  local  taxation. 
yermont:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools 

ind  vocational  education. 

istate  board  of  education  may,  with  approval  of  school  directors  of  towns  con- 
»me<l,  divide  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  Into  Junior  high  schools  having 
L  four-year  course,  and  senior  high  schools  having  a  six-year  course.  A  junior 
ilgh  school  may  be  maintained  in  any  town  where  the  number  of  secondary 
>uplls  shall  warrant;  arrangement  may  be  made  with  an  academy  for  hlgh- 
ichool  instruction,  but  such  arrangement  must  have  approval  of  State  board. 
School  directors,  where  no  junior  high-school  work  is  provided,  may  arrange  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  town's  Junior  high-school  pupils  elsewhere.  Junior  high 
school  shall  have  a  four-year  course  for  pupils  who  have  completed  at  least 
six  grades;  State  board  of  education  shall  arrange  courses  Number  and  lo- 
cation of  senior  high  schools  and  the  regions  to  be  served  thereby  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  State  board  of  education ;  said  board  may  tleslgnate  an  academy 
as  a  senior  high  school.  School  directors  where  no  high  school  is  maintained 
may  arrange  for  the  Instruction  of  the  town's  senior  high-school  pupils  else- 
where. Senior  high  school  shall  have  (a)  a  four-year  junior  course  as  in  junior 
high  school  and  (&)  a  two-year  senior  course  in  advance  of  the  junior  course. 
Junior  course  shall  include  a  vocational  course  In  one  or  more  of  the  following : 
Agriculture,  manual  arts,  commercial  subjects,  domestic  science.  Expense  of 
vocational  courses  borne  by  town ;  State  board  shall  so  reimburse  town  as  to 
fairly  equalize  facilities  afforded  by  such  courses  and  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  same;  said  board  may  provide  at  expense  of  the  State  lands  for  such 
schools.  In  senior  high  school  following  vocational  courses:  (a)  In  junior 
department  same  as  In  junior  high  school;  (&)  In  two-year  senior  department, 
advanced  vocational  courses.  State  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  courseB 
In  senior  schools  and  appoint  teachers  therefor,  but  courses  In  agriculture  must 
have  approval  of  trustees  of  State  agricultural  schools.  Expenses  of  vocational 
courses  In  senior  school  shall  be  annually  apportioned  by  State  board  between 
State  and  town  served  by  such  sch09l ;  said  board  may  provide  land  for  such 
school.  All  matters  of  decision  undetermined  by  language  of  this  act  shall  be 
determined  by  State  board  of  education.  The  sum  of  $5,000  annually  ap- 
propriated. Act  No.  69,  Apr.  1, 1915. 

Termont:  Amending  sec.  1017,  Public  Statutes  of  1906,  relating  to  high- 
school  facilities 

Where  a  town  does  not  maintain  a  high  school,  its  high-school  pupils  may 
attend  elsewhere,  school  to  be  selected  by  parent  or  guardian  of  pupil.  Tuition 
per  pupil  not  to  exceed  $36  per  year,  unless  town  votes  to  pay  more.  State  aid 
to  pay  such  tuition  granted  on  basis  of  tax  valuation  of  towns;  the  larger  the 
valuation  the  less  aid ;  no  aid  to  town  having  a  "  grand  list "  of  over  $15,000. 
(Property  valuation  of  $1,500,000.)  Act  No.  70,  Apr.  2,  1915. 

Termont:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  B  (e),  Stete 
aid  for  elementary  education. 

Washington:  See  A  <bl).  State  boards;  B  (f),  State  aid  for  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

West  yirginia:  Amending  sec.  30,  ch.  27,  Acts  of  1908,  as  amended  by  ch. 
68,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  district  high  schools,  the 
dasalflcation  of  high  schools,  and  the  distribution  of  State  aid  to  classified  high 
schools. 
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District  high  school  may  be  established  by  majority  (was  f )  TOte  of  fad 
fled  voters.  Limit  of  SUite  appropriation  to  $4k),000  for  State  aid  to  ^ 
schools  is  removed  by  ameudmeut  Cli.  61,  Feb.  16»  19*^ 

West  Tlrglnla:  See  also  G  (c).  Local  taxation;  B  (b).  Teachers'  certified* 
general;  Q  (c),  County  and  local  normal  schools. 

Wiseonsln:  Crentlug  sec.  400h-l  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  tuition  fmt 
be  charged  nonresident  pupils  attending  State  graded  schools  of  the  first  (te 

Pupil  having  completed  State  elementary  course  of  study  and  residing  hi 
district  not  olTerlng  hiKh-school  bnmches  umy  attend  In  nnotlier  district  a  tm 
class  graded  school  olTering  ninth  ond  tenth  grades  approved  by  State  lorera 
tendent,  and  distinct  where  pupil's  parent  or  guanlian  resides  sbnll  pay  tiLC^ 
of  such  pupil  for  such  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  but  not  to  exceed  $1  per  v« 

Ch.  194,  Jane  10,  ISIL 

Wiseonsln :  Amending  subsec.  1  of  sec.  404a  and  sec  172-116  of  tbe  stitaa 
relating  to  winter  terms  for  high  schools,  and  making  appropriation  tbotte 

Increases  from  10  to  15  the  number  of  high  schools  which  may  recelTe  Sto 
aid  for  maintaining  approved  winter  courses  for  one-half  the  school  jtsr 
strikes  out  restriction  of  such  high  schools  to  those  not  under  supervldoiteft 
city  superintendent  Increases  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  the  annual  approfvl  r.. 
for  such  courses.  Gh.  307,  July  14,  ISCi 

Wiseonsln:  Amending  sec.  405-20  and  repealing  sec  495-6m  of  tbe  stitnz 
authorizing  the  dissolution  of  union  free  high-school  districts. 


Amends  provision  that  such  district  shall  not  be  dissolved  witbln  foor  t 
after  organization  by  providing  that  such  dissolution  may  be  affected  If  ^'' 
Is  not  provided  and  building  begim  within  one  year  of  organization,  llsjor- 
Tote  of  electors  of  high-school  district  is  necessary  to  dissolve,  unless  dl<r' 
contains  a  village.  In  which  case  both  village  and  territory  ontstde  t>fH. 
shall  separately  cast  a  majority  vote  for  dissolution.     Ch.  138,  Blay  26, 181: 

Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  515m  of  the  statutes,  authorising  higrb-school  toer^ 
to  engage  principals  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three  years. 

Ch.  198,  Jane  10,  191i 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  5531-1  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  tbe  saUrie: 
be  paid  to  instructors  of  special  branches  in  high  schools. 

Permits  the  employment  of  assistant  teachers  of  special  branches  at  a  kw 
salary  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  law  for  full  instructors. 

Ch.  480.  July  29.  Wl 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  490c-3  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  comiDer% 
courses  in  high  schools 

Amendment  changes  "  stenography,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,*'  to  •  ^ 
nogrnphy,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  other  commercial  subjects,"  Stiteu 
for  such  courses.  Ch.  552.  Aug.  17,  19Ia 

Wisconsin:  Creating  sec  490g  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  taxation  d  •> 
trict  free  high-school  districts  contained  within  town  or  Joint-town  tret  b^ 
school  district 

Such  district  so  contained  shall  not  be  taxed  in  town  district. 

Ch.  404,  July  29,  191i 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  406h-l,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  the  tsltr 
of  nonresident  pupils  attending  State  graded  sdiools  of  the  first  dassL 

No  such  school  shall  be  entitled  to  collect  such  tuition  unless  the  work  of  2 
ninth  or  toiith  grades  or  both  have  been  approved  by  tlie  State  Inspermr* 
graded  schools.  Ch.  71,  Apr.   11,  lOlT. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  400a,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  reJating  to  tlie 
tion  of  free  high  schools. 
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When  the  electors  of  a  Joint  school  district  having  within  Its  boundaries  a 
rillage  free  high-school  district  vote  to  estublisli  and  niolutaln  a  high  school, 
riiiage  high-school  district  shall  be  deemed  dissolved. 

Ch.  219,  May  14, 1917. 

Wlseonsin:  Begnlathig  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  high 
ichools.  Ch.  503,  July  2,  1917. 

Wiseonsin:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
Wyoming:  Empowering  any  school  district  establishing  a  high  school  to  pro- 
ride  funds  for  its  maintenance; 

Authorizes  a  tax  of  not  exceeding  2  mills  on  the  dollar  for  maintenance  and,, 
n  c&ae  of  building,  not  exceeding  10  mills  on  tlie  dollar. 

Ch.  168,  Mar.  5.  1915. 

Wyoming:  Empowering  high-school  districts  to  accept  donations,  bequests,  etc 

Ch,  73,  Feb.  19,  1917. 

Wyoming:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  Isoards;  G  (c).  County  and  local  normal 
Bchools. 

N  (b).  High-Sehool  Inspeetion. 

Maine:  Amending  sec  76,  ch.  18,  Bevised  StatateA.o£  1010,  relating  to  the 
Inspection  of  secondary  schools. 

Increases  from  $2,200  to  |4,000  the  amount  which  the  State  superintendent 
may  expend  for  such  inspection.  Ch.  43,  Mar.  15,  1917. 

Maryland:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 
North  Carolina:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc 
South  Carolina:  See  N  (a).  High  ischool. 
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ELEMENTABT  AND  SECONBABT. 


(a)  General. 

Arizona:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  vocational  education. 

Designates  State  board  of  education  to  carry  out  purposes  of  the  act 
Appropriates  sum  necessary  to  meet  conditions  of  the  act,  but  not  less  thun 
$15,000.  Ch.  44,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Arkansas:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  e<1ucation  designated  for  the  purposes  of  said  act  State 
treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  Act  181,  Mar.  G,  1017. 

California:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  is  designated  as  the  board  for  the  purposes  of  said 
act.    State  treasurer  designated  custodian  of  funds. 

Ch.  720,  May  31,  1917. 

California:  See  also  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Colorado:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

Governing  board  of  State  Agrlailtural  College,  officioUy  known  as  tbe  State 
board  of  agi'Iculture,  is  designated  as  ttie  board  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
act    State  treasurer  designated  as  custodian  of  funds. 
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Colorado:  See  also  A  (d),  District  boards  and  ofScers. 
Conneeticnt:  Limiting  to  $150,000  the  annual  State    ejcpenditnrp  ^  ai 
and  vocational  schools.  Clu   SfXT,   'hlnj  16,  K 

Conneetient:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  act   ot    Oonsi^eas 

vocational  education,  approved  February  23,  1917. 

Stnte  board  of  education  designated  for  the  purpose   oT    tills  act  ^n-i 
$33,000  appropriated.  Cb.  383,  ^isy  17.  ^ 

Conneetient:  See  also  L  (1),  Manual  and  industrial  education. 
Delaware:  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  commission   to    IngniTe  ^j  a 
question  of  vocational  education. 

Authorizes  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  menil>ers  to  inrest^ 
Industrial,  agricultural,  home,  and  commercial  occupations  and  lep^^  t»  > 
legislature  of  1917.  Ch.  256,  Mar.  16.  mi 

Delaware :  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  provldiBf  Feic 
aid.  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  for  purposes  of  said  act.  State  treag! 
to  be  custodian  of  State  funds  and  funds  received  from  Federal  GoTersac 
Sum  of  $15,0000  approprloted  annually.  Ch.  183,  Apr.  2.  K 

Florida:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Coogres? 
viding  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  Is  made  "  State  vocational  education  board."  5fcf 
treasurer  is  designated  custodian  of  funds.  Ch.  7376,  June  5.  ISIT 

Georgia:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  CongRV^ 

viding  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  vocational  education  created.  Board  to  consist  of  spven  i3S- 
l>ers,  as  follows:  Chancellor  of  the  university,  State  school  superintieabs 
three  members  from  the  State  at  large,  and  two  members  from  the  trustw? 
the  dustrict  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools.  Of  members  at  lanse.  -^ 
shall-  represent  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests;  one«  agri«i]s= 
interests ;  and  one,  labor  interests.     State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  fs^ 

No.  221,  p.  200,  Aug.  21,  ISlt 

Indiana:  Relating  to  powers  of  school  corporations  in  cities  of  lOO.OOOper 

ulatlon  or  more. 

Such  corporation  may  admit  nonresidents  of  the  State  to  vocational  scM 
and  charge  tuition  fees  therefor.  Such  corporation  may  accept  and  hiAi  c 
trust  gifts  or  bequests  for  vocational  schools  and  may  issue  bonds  to  disdais 
obligations  on  property  thus  received.  Such  corporation  may  issue  bonds  r 
provide  additional  high-school  facilities.  Ch.  78,  Mar.  6»  VSi% 

Indiana:  Amending  sec.  16,  ch.  24,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  rocadi&i 
education. 

Reduces  from  one  cent  to  one-half  of  1  cent  on  each  $100  of  taxable  propei? 
the  State  tax  for  vocational  education.  Ch.  97,  Mar.  5»  ISIT. 

Indiana:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Goosna 

providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  State  board  of  education  destgutri 
as  board  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  act.  Ch.  112,  Mar.  7,  191T. 

Iowa:  An  act  to  create  a  State  board  for  vocational  education;  authonzi* 
such  State  board  to  promote  and  aid  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  pR- 
vocational  and  vocational  schools,  departments  and  classes  giving  instmctki 
in  agricultural.  Industrial,  home  economics,  and  commercial  subjects;  to  coofxr 
ate  in  the  maintenance  of  teachers-training  schools,  departments  and  dasse: 
and  to  certificate  teachers  of  such  subjects ;  providing  for  the  Inspectioa  «?■ 
proval,  and  disbursement  of  State  and  Federal  moneys  to  approved  teacfaei^ 
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Rinlng  schools,  departments  and  classes;  and  for  the  organization  and  admin- 
bration  of  the  work  of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  and  of  boards 
'  directors  of  school  districts  and  appropriating  money  for  the  expenditures  of 
LCh  State  board.  Ch.  290,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

loira:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress,  pro- 
ding  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  vocational  education  Is  designated  the  board  for  the  purposes 
'  this  act.    State  treasurer  Is  made  custodian  of  funds. 

Ch.  300.  Apr.  23,  1917. 

Kansas:  Aceeptlng  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress  pro- 
ding  national  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  as  board  for  the  purposes  of  said  act. 
tate  treasurer  designated  as  custodian  of  funds.  Ch.  280,  Mar.  12, 1917. 

Kentucky:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  authorizing 
le  State  university  to  receive  the  funds  that  accrue  thereunder  to  the  State 
•  Kentucky.  Ch.  144,  Mar.  4,  1910. 

Iiooisiana:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  providing  Fed- 
ral  aid  for  vocational  education.  Act  No.  179,  July  16,  1916. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  8,  ch.  188,  Public  Laws  of  1911,  as  amended  by  sec.  2, 
1.  37,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  relating  to  the  appropriation  for  the  encouragement 
P  industrial  education. 

Increases  such  appropriation  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  annually;  unexpended 
Eilance  to  be  added  to  permanent  school  fund.  Ch.  143,  Mar.  22,  1915. 

Maine:  Increasing  from  $50,000  to  $64,000  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
iconragement  of  industrial  education.  Ch.  77,  Mar.  26,  1917. 

Maine:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress  pro- 
Iding  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

Board  created  for  purposes  of  said  act.  To  consist  of  State  superintendent 
3  chairman  and  two  other  members  appointed  by  governor  wltli  consent  of 
16  council.    State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds. 

Ch.  186.  Apr.  3,  1917. 

Maryland:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress. 

Ch.  551,  Apr.  18,  1916. 

Maryland:  See  also  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

MassacliaBetts:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  relative  to 
ae  promot'on  of  vocational  education  and  providing  for  cooperation  with  the 
'ederal  Government. 

Designates  State  board  of  education  as  board  for  purposes  of  said  act. 
Itate  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  Ch.  215,  May  2,  1917. 

Michigan:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress 

providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  superintendent,  president  of  State  board  of  education,  president  of 
Itate  university,  and  president  of  State  agricultural  collefce  are  constituted  a 
►oard  of  control  for  vocational  education.  State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of 
tinds.  Local  community  to  provide  suitable  building  and  equipment  and  to 
»ay  one-half  as  much  as  amount  contributed  by  Federal  Government  for  sala- 
les  of  instructors,  and  State  to  pay  the  other  half. 

Act  No.  189,  May  5.  1917.— 

Minnesota:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress 
)rovIdlng  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

The  State  high-school  board  is  designated  as  the  board  for  the  purposes  of 
he  said  act  State  treasurer  designated  custodian  of  funds. 

Ch.  491,  Apr.  21,  1917. 
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Misslsslppf :  Assenting  to  the  pnivi^ions  of  the  Smlth-Lev-er  JkCt  nt  "^i 
and  empowering  the  tnistees  of  ihf  Mississippi  A^n^cultnral  iLDd  X.*r2\ 
College  to  receive  grants  under  said  act  Ch.  12T,  Apr.  X  :! 

Missoari:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Haghes  JLCL  of  C- 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  edncation. 

State  board  of  education  Is  designated  as  board  for  the  pnriKwes  of  s 
State  treasurer  custodian  of  funda  State  board  to  certificate  te;icherf  ' 
ional  subjects.  H.  B.  438,  p.  51^    Blar.  1'.  : 

Montana:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hnsbes  Act  of  Cn 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

Designates  State  l)oard  of  education  for  the  purposes  of  aeid  act  ? 
treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  Ch.  102,  Mar  5,  i: 

Nebraska:  Permitting  the  establishment  and  oaaintenance  and  pnm£::j 
the  management  of  vocational  departments  in  the  schools  of  Xebrasfcs. 

State  depnrtment  of  education  is  directed  to  investigate  and  aid  in  t!v  " 
duction    of   industrial,    agricultural,    and    household    arts     edaeaticx    > 
board  of  education  is  authorized  to  accept  the  provisions  of  any  act  of 
gress  enacteil  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  malntninlng-  vocations!  f 
dustrial  educntion.    District  mny  establish  day,  part-time  and  evenii^  r  ^ 
for  voontional  training.    Attendance  restricted  to  those  over  14  years  .»■• 
in  evening  classes  to  those  over  IG.  but  no  scholarship  reqniremeDts  ^^ 
made  for  elementary  vocational  classes.    Board  of  educntion  of  coanrr.  r. 
high  school,  consolidated  district,  or  other  district  maintaining  a  t«s:  • 
department  or  school  shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee  conipsed  of  z^ 
hers  representing  local  trades,  industries,  and  occupations.      Boani  ot  f-': 
tion  of  any  county,  rural  high  school  or  consolidated  district   shall  e^r: 
vocat'onnl   departments   with   each   rural   high   school   or    consolif!ate«:  ^ 
school.    Vocational  school  may  be  supported  out  of  the  general  funds  (<  - 
district.    Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  in  the  establisliment  and  lj: 
nance  of  a  vocational  school.    State  board  of  education  is  authorized  tc  ■-- 
warrants  apainst  State  funds  in  ortler  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  c 
Federal  statute  enacted  for  national  aid  to  vocational  education. 

Ch.  234,  Apr.  17,  ISj 

Nebraska:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Corrs 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  vocational  educntion  created;  composed  of  governor.  S:'' 
treasurer,  and  State  superintendent.  State  treasurer  constItiite<l  custo^II."  c 
funds.  Ch.  227,  Apr.  23,  li<l 

Nevada:  Providing  for  the  administration  of  vocational  educzitlon  fundi. 

State  hoard  of  education  to  appropriate  money  for  teaching  agriculture.  4 
trader  and  Industries,  and  home  economics  only  on  the  basis  of  an  eqoal  * 
trlbution  by  each  community;  Instruction  to  be  organized  under  prorL^jS 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ekiucatlon. 

Ch.  171,  Mar.  23.  ISIT 

Nevada:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congresra* 
vlding  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  for  the  purposes  of  said  act  Sna 
treasurer  made  custodian  of  funds.  Ch.  209,  Mar.  24. 1917. 

New  Hampshire:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  C* 
gress  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  for  vocational  education  created.  To  consist  of  governor,  snr«^ 
Intondeiit  of  public  instruction,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  ColW  ^ 
Agriculture  and  the  Meclianlc  Arts,  ex  ofHcIo,  and  t%vo  nienil)er8  appointed 
by  governor  with  consent  of  the  council.  State  treasurer  to  be  custodinn  jf 
funds.  Ch.  22G,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

New  Jersey:  Supplementing  ch.  294,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  vocatioci 
education. 
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r^^propriates  $60,000  annually  for  vocational  education. 

Ch.  76,  ilar.  16.  1916. 

"aw  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  25,  ch.  294,  Acts  of  1913,  providing  for  vocn- 
i^al  education. 

imlts  amount  expended  by  State  for  such  education  to  $80,000  In  one  year 
amount  annually  appropriated  by  legislature;         Ch.  102,  Mar.  16,  1916. 

,\:ew  Jersey:  Appropriating  $40,000  for  further  carrying  out  the  provisions 
;•  ch.   294,  Acts  of  1913,  providing  for  vocational  training. 
,;  Ch.  160,  Mar.  17,  1916. 

^'?ew  Jersey:  Authorizing  cities  to  acquire  lands  for  schools  for  industrial 

ication.  Ch.  113,  Mar,  24,  1917. 

"New  Jersey:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress 
'>viding  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

^State  board  of  education  designated  for  the  purposes  of  snid  act.  State 
•insurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.    Appropriation.        Ch.  119,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

'New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  proportionate  payment  of  funds  for  voca- 
;)nal  schools  when  the  amount  legally  applied  for  exceeds  State  approprla- 
on  for  such  schools  and  the  amount  certified  for  such  schools  by  the  com- 
issloner  of  education.  Ch.  166,  Mar.  31,  1917. 

'  New  Jersey:  See  also  L  (1),  Manual  and  industrial  education. 

New  York:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Cougress 
•rovidlnc;  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  designated  as  board 
or  the  purposes  of  said  act.    State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds. 

Ch.  576.  May  21,  1917. 

New  York:  See  also  L  (c).  Physical  education. 

North  CaroHna:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Con- 
press  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  vocational  education  to  consist  of  State  superintendent,  presl- 
lent  of  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  State  director  of  agri- 
mltural  extension.  Ch.  95,  Mar.  1,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  Making  the  State  treasurer  custodian  of  the  State's  share 

)f  the  Federal  funds  received  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Ch.  270,  Mar.  7,  1917. 
Ohio:  Creating  a  State  board  of  education  and  accepting  the  provisions  of 
the    Smltli-Hughes   Act   of   Congress   providing  Federal   aid   for   vocational 
education. 

Said  board  to  consist  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  six  persons 
appointed  by  governor;  not  more  than  three  appointive  members  to  be  from 
same  pxoUtical  party.  Terms  of  appointive  members,  six  years,  two  appointed 
every  two  years  after  first  appointments.  Board  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
Government  in  administration  of  vocational  education.  State  treasurer  to  be 
custodian  of  funds.  S.  B.  No.  139,  p.  579,  Mar.  30,  1917. 

Oklahoma:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

"State  board  of  vocational  education"  created.  To  consist  of  chairman  of 
State  board  of  education,  president  of  board  of  agriculture,  president  of  State 
university,  president  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  one  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  governor.  Appointive  member  to  be  secretary  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  annum.    State  treasurer  is  designated  as  custodian  of  funds. 

Ch.  155,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

Pennsylvania:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Con- 
gress providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  for  the  purposes  of  said  act.  State  treas- 
urer to  be  custodian  of  funds.  Act  No.  281*  July  11,  1917. 
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Soath  Carolina:  Accepting  liie  provisions  of  the  Smith-Huglies  Act  cf  0 

gress  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  is  constituted  "  State  board  of  vocational  tn^^ 
State  treasurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  No.  14,  F^.  27,  IMI 

South  Carolina:  To  constitute  the  State  board  of  education  the  Sooth  (^ 
Una  State  board  of  vocational  training,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Sns 

Qovernment  in  this  field.  No.  44,  Feb.  27, 1917. 

South  Dakota:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Oi 

gress  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  created.  To  consist  of  superintendent  of  p^ 
instruction,  president  of  university,  president  of  State  college  of  agrica1nre.ai 
four  persons  appoined  by  the  governor,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  ii 
faculty  of  a  state  normal  school,  one  a  superintendent  or  principal  of  a  cl7  s 
town  school  and  one  a  county  superintendent;  said  board  designated  f(»>|c 
poses  of  said  Federal  act    State  treasurer  is  designated  custodian  of  fofe 

Gh.  227,  Mar.  10,  ISIt 

Tennessee:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Oneai 
providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  for  the  purposes  of  said  act.  State  trv- 
urer  designated  custodian  of  funds.  Gh.  57,  Mar.  2a»  ISIT. 

Texas:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  SmithrHughes  Act  of  Congress  asd  aik- 
Ing  appropriation  therefor.  Gh.  45,  First  Galled  Session,  June  5. 1S17. 

Utah :  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress  f» 
viding  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  for  the  purposes  of  said  act.  State  tR» 
urer  is  made  custodian  of  funds.  Gh.  124,  Mar.  17,  1917. 

Yermont:  Accepting  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Coogren  p*- 

viding  Federal  old  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  for  purposes  of  said  act.  State  tmf- 
urer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  No.  65,  Mar.  23,  1911 

Termont:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
West  Tirginia:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hoghes  Act  of  Oa* 
gress  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  treasurer  designated  as  custodian  of  funds.  State  board  of  regoo 
de  dpnated  as  State  board  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  act  so  far  as  tte 
same  relates  to  the  cooperation  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 

Chapter  8,  second  extra  session,  became  law  without  governor's  sdgnatuRL 

West  Yirginia:  Establishing  agricultural,  industrial,  and  vocational  depiit- 
ments  at  the  preparatory  branch  of  the  West  Virginia  University  at  Kerar 
and  at  other  schools  designated  by  State  board  of  regents.  Accepting  the  bcK- 
fits  of  the  Smith  Hughes  Act  of  Congress  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocatioial 
education. 

State  board  of  regents  is  designated  as  board  for  the  purposes  of  said  art: 
State  board  of  control  to  have  general  supervision  of  finances  of  "AsrlcnltiailL 
industrial,  and  vocational  department"  (No  mention  of  State  treasurer  » 
custodian  of  funds.)  Gh.  70,  Feb.  16,  1917. 

WlBConstn :  Amending  subsecs.  1  and  4  of  sec.  553p-6  of  the  statotes,  relatior 
to  the  industrial,  continuation,  commercial,  and  evening  schools,  and  the  aiA 
that  may  be  granted  to  cities,  towns,  and  villages  maintaining  such  schools. 

Omits  provision  that  not  more  than  45  such  schools  (exclusive  of  Stout  Id- 
Ftltute)  shall  receive  State  aid  under  the  act.  If  State  appropriation  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  sums  demanded  as  aid,  said  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned 
in  ratio  of  amount  available  to  sums  demanded.  Gh.  813,  June  29,  191& 
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Wiseonsin:  Creating  subdiv.  4  of  subsec.  3  of  sec.  658p-l  of  the  statutes 
id  amending  subsec.  1  of  553p-3  and  subsecs.  1  and  4  of  sec.  553p-0,  relating  to 
dustrlal  education  and  to  the  duties  of  the  State  board  of  iAdpstrial  education. 

Bmpowers  said  board  to  employ  assistants  for  the  development  of  Indus- 
lal  education ;  State  superintendent  to  direct  the  activities  of  such  assistants 
t>vides  for  *'  instruction  in  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and  household  arts 
part-time  day,  all-day  and  evening  classes  '*  and  such  other  branches  (indus- 
ial)  as  may  be  enumerated  In  the  act.  State  aid  not  to  exceed  in  any  year 
0,000  for  any  one  city  of  the  first  class,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  any 
lier  city,  town,  or  village.  Ch.  515,  Aug.  0, 1915. 

Wiseondin:  Amending  subsec.  3,  sec.  553p-4,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  Increasing 
e  tax  rate  in  cities  for  the  support  of  industrial  and  continuation  schools. 

Increases  maximum  rate  that  may  be  levied  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
mill.  Ch.  436,  June  15,  1917. 

Wiseonsin:  Amending  certain  sections  and  subsections  of  the  statutes  relat*. 
?  to  industrial  education. 

State  board  of  industrial  e'ducatlon  reorganized  to  consist  of  nine  members 
•pointed  by  the  governor — three  employers  of  labor,  three  skilled  employees 
•t  having  employing  or  discharging  power,  and  three  farmers — and  State 
perlntendent  of  public  Instruction  and  a  member  of  Industrial  commission.- 
'ovisions  of  Smith-Hughes  Act  accepted.  Board  of  Industrial  education  desig- 
.ted  for  purposes  of  said  act.  State  tren surer  to  be  custodian  of  funds, 
laliflcatlons  of  teachers  In  Industrial  schools  to  be  prescribed  by  board  of  in- 
istrlal  educt^tlon.    Said  board  may  employ  clerks,  stenographers,  etc. 

Ch.  494,  June  26,  1017.. 

Wisconsin;  Amending  subsecs.  6  and  7,  sec.  553,  p.  8,  and  creating  snbsee. 
,  sec.  553,  p.  3,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  industrial  education. 

Authorizes  Industrial  boards  of  industrial  education  to  provide  buildings, 
ounds,  etc.,  for  Industrial  schools.  Teachers  for  such  schools  shall  be  em- 
;)yed  and  their  qualifications  determined  by  said  board,  with  the  approval  of 
e  State  board  of  Industrial  education.  Local  boards  may  supply  other  neces- 
ry  technical  advisors,  experts,  and  skilled  persons.  Students  may  be  em- 
>yed  for  office  work.  Contracts  for  work  done  or  supplies  and  material  fur- 
shed  are  regulated  by  this  act.  Ch.  675,  July  16,  1917. 

Wiseonsin:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 

Wyoming:  Accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  Congress 

oviding  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

State  board  of  education  designated  for  the  purposes  of  said  act.  State 
easurer  to  be  custodian  of  funds.  Ch.  99,  Feb.  20,  1917. 

Wyoming:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards,- 


0  (b).  Agricnltnral  Schools. 

See  also  L  (j),  Agriculture. 

Arkansas:  See  L  (J),  Agriculture. 

Georgia:  Appropriating  $16,000  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  and  equipping 

le  academic  building  of  the  Third  District  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School 
;  Americus.  No.  22,  p.  8,  Aug.  2,  1915. 

Georgia:  "An  act  to  establish  and  organize  a  college  In  the  town  of  Craw- 

Tdvllle,  Taliaferro  County,  Ga.,  as  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  to 

>  known  as  Alexander  H.  Stephens  Institute,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Accepts  from  Stephens  Monumental  Association  a  tract  of  about  12  acres  of 
nd  with  buildings  thereon,  the  former  home  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Ero- 
des board  of  trustees  to  be  subject  to  trustees  of  university.  No  State  appro- 
bation to  be  made.  No.  330,  p.  98,  Aug.  8, 1916. 
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Ctooivia:  Providing  for  the  establisbment  and  maintexiaDee  of  an 
tnral,  industrial,  and  normal  acbool  for  training  colored  teacliers;  mtlzar* 
sdiool  a  branch  of  the  State  university.  No.  244,  p.  105,  Ajug.  21.  ISfT 

Georgia:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  at  an  in-ia; 
and  agricultural  school  In  the  twelfth  agricultural  district  at  the  Stste. 

No.  254,  p.  lOl.  Aug.  iL  Ifc: 

Massachasetts:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ute 
pendent  agricultural  school  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

Ch.  189,  Apr.  2t  m 

Massachasetts:  An  act  to  authorize  cities  to  maintain  Rdiools  of  agrie^ 
and  horticulture. 


Any  city  which  accepts  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  establlsli  and 
schools  for  instructing  families  and  individuals,  by  means  of  day,  part-tlBL ' 
evening  classes,  in  ^rrdenfng,  fruit-growing,  floriculture,  poultry  keepiBJcc 
mal  husbandry,  and  other  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Locbi 
and  orgnnizfltion  of  such  schools  and  instruction  given  tliereln  must  hivtw 
proval  of  State  board  of  education.  Cities  to  vote  on  question  at  next  srae: 
election.  Ch.  ISo,  ^Iny  2,  ITU 

Massachasetts:  Amending  paragraph  2,  sec.  9.  ch.  471,  Acts  of  1911  rriia 
to  State  aid  to  district  agricultural  schools. 

Strikes  out  provision  that  annual  expenditure  for  part  payment  of  tesdie! 
salaries  in  agricultural  departments  of  high  schools  shall   not  exceed  HUt 

Ch.  61.  Mar.  12.  ISIT 

Michigan:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  rural  agricultural  vetoes: 

consolidating  three  or  more  rural  schools  in  any  township  or  school  dHar 

'  for  the  organization  of  school  districts  in  certain  cases ;  for  teachiog  npisir 

ture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  therein,  and  providing  State  t^  ^ 

tlie  maintenance  thereof.  Act  No.  226,  May  10.  UIT 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  exchange  certsz 
lands  belonging  to  it  and  heretofore  acquired  for  use  in  connection  with  tt 
agricultural  school  at  Morris  for  other  lands  more  suitable  for  use  in  cacse* 
tin  with  said  agricultural  school.  Ch.  329,  Apr.  17.  ISli 

Nebraska:  Establishing  a  school  of  irrigation  in  Scotts  Bluff  County. 

Ch.  230,  Mar.  23.  ISU 
Nebraska:  See  also  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 
Nevada:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  agiicultnral  fame  r. 
granting  State  aid  ^therefor. 

County  commissioners  authorized  to  establish  such  farms.    Conducted  v^ 
agreement  with  State  university.    .  Ch.  198,  Mar.  24, 191T. 

Nevada:  See  also  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 
New  Hampshire:  Amending  ch.  176,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  the  mui^ 
ment  and  control  of  State  institutions. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  is  ex«if« 
from  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  State  institutions. 

Ch.  112,  Apr.  3.  1917. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  in  relation  to  the  New  York  Sda 
school  of  agriculture  on  Long  Island. 

As  amended,  act  provides  that  a  director  or  teacher  can  be  removed  only  *<t 
charges  duly  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  board  of  trustees.'* 

Ch.  482,  Mar.  3.  mi. 

New  York :  Amending  the  education  law  relative  to  agricultural  schools. 

Adds  article  40-a  to  said  law.    Instruction  In  such  schools  to  be  under  tk 
general  supervision  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education. 

Ch.  207.  Anr.  19. 1917. 
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^ojrtli    Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1456,  Compiled  liaws,  1913,  relating  to  the 
:it    maintenance  by  connty  and  State  of  county  agricultural  and  training 

lOOlS. 


from  13,000  to  ^,000,  the  maximum  amount  which  the  State  will 
jr.  H.  B.  112,  p.  106,  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

ffortli  Dakota:  See  also  0(b),  Local  bonds  and  indebtedness. 
Olilos    Establishing  a  State  agricultural  school  at  New  Lyme,  Ashtabula 
unty,  and  authorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  to 
^elve  and  control  certain  property  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  school. 

H.  B.  No.  413,  p.  820.  May  26,  1915. 
Pennsylraiiia:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 
PhilippineB:  See  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 
South  Carolina:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 
Termont:  An  act  to  create  the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Agricultural  School  and 
'oviding  for  the  management  of  the  State  schools  of  agriculture. 

Tlieodore  N.  Vail  Agricultural  School  and  Farm  established  a|:  Lyndon.  Said 
rhool  and  agricultural  school  at  Randolph  are  constituted  the  special  agri* 
iltural  schools  of  the  State.  Board  of  trustees  of  such  schools  shall  consist 
C  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  dean  of  the  State-  agricultural  college,  and 
iree  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  Said  trustees  shall  have  the  general 
are,  management,  and  control  of  all  schools  of  agriculture  and  farms  main- 
a\ned  or  in  any  way  aided  by  the  State.  Appointive  members  shall  each 
eceive  $4  i)er  day  and  expenses  when  In  the  performance  of  their  duties; 
rustees  shall  report  biennially  to  the  legislature.  They  may  receive  appropria- 
lons,  donations,  and  bequests.  Treasurer  of  State  shall  receive  funds  for  such 
cboohs  and,  on  order  of  auditor,  pay  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  trustees. 
Jum  of  $20,000  annually  apprOi)rlated  to  Theodore  N.  Vail  School. 

Act  No.  76.  Mar.  31,  1915. 

Termoiit:  Making  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  director  of  the  State 
igricultural  schools.  No.  17,  p.  17,  Mar.  3,  1917. 

Termont:  See  also  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  N  (a).  High 
schools. 

WiseoBSin:  Repealing  subseca  4  and  5  of  sec.  172-^  and  sec.  5531-2  and 
amending  subsecs.  1  and  3  of  sec.  5531  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  county 
schools  of  agricuture  and  domestic  science  and  making  appropriations. 

Repealed  subsections  of  section  172-03  appropriated  annually  $45,000  for 
county  agricultural  school  buildings  and  necessary  sums  as  State  aid  for  general 
instruction  in  county  ngiicultural  schools.  Repealed  section  553-12  provided  for 
State  aid  to  county  schools  of  agriculture.  Amended  section  provides  that  State 
superintendent  shall  not  place  on  approved  list  more  than  7  schools  (was  10 
under  old  law)  for  State  aid.  Subsection  3  provides  State  aid  for  such  a  school 
equal  to  amount  expended  for  legally  qualified  teachers  employed  for  at  least 
eight  months.  Ch.  482,  July  29,  1915. 

WiseoBSin:  Authorizing  county  boards  to  discontinue  any  county  school  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  science.  Gh.  864,  June  8,  1917. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general.  . 


0  («)•  Trade  Schools. 

• 

Arkansas:  See  L  (J),  Agriculture. 

Colorado:  See  A  (d).  District  boards  and  officers. 

Conneeticnt:  Relating  to  trade  and  vocational  schools. 

Sate  board  of  education  may  continue  to  maintain  schools  already  estsib- 
llshed  and  In  addition  may  establish  public  day  and  continuation  schools,  part- 
time  schools  and  evening  schools,  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  practices  of 
trades  and  vocations;  said  board  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  such 
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schools,  but  no  person  under  14  years  old  may  be  admitted.     Board  may  c- 
Stnte  funds  for  support ;  may  appoint  and  remove  teachers ;  shall  repur: 
ally  to  governor;  may  arrange  with  manufacturing  and  mechanical  e;^ 
ments  for  opportunity  for  pupils  to  practice  their  trades.     Towns  aD«i  «  -- 
may  vote  money  for  the  support  of  such  schools.  Ch.  263,  May  16.  Ir/ 

Hawaii:  Creating  a  trade  and  vocational  school  at  Labainaluna. 

Act.  100,  Apr.  1&  '^r 
Louisiana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  superv^ision,  general. 
Maine:  See  M  (c),  fX^euing  schools. 

Massachusetts:  Amending  ch.  106,  Acts  of  1912,  relating  to  classes  ti  r: 
tical  arts  for  women. 

Authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  establish  both  day  and  evening  classes.  I!: 
classes  only  or  evening  classes  only  are  established,  they  shall  be  open  to  »  .* 
over  16  years  old ;  If  both  are  established,  day  classes  shall  be  open  to ' 
over  16,  and  evening  classes  shall  be  open  to  those  over  17  who  are  eii. 
during  the  day.  Ch.  2G6,  May  20,  L 

Massaohnsetts:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  il  ^ 
pendent  vocational  school  in  the  county  of  Hampshire. 

Provides  that  the  qualified  voters  of  county  shall  vote  on  qnestion  of  er. 
lishing  such  a  school.  Ch.  225,  May  a  U.' 

MasMchnsetts:  An  act  relative  to  cooperative  courses  in  public  schiilsj: 
to  employment  of  pupils  in  cooperating  agencies. 

Permits  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  are  in  cooperative  cr-.-s' 
to  be  employed  for  part  time  by  cooperating  agencies.       Ch.  95,  Apr.  3, 1^~ 

Nebraska:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 
Nevada:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 
Oregon:  Repealing  ch.  41,  Acts  of  1913. 

Repealed  chapter  authorized  directors  of  school  districts   having  20.(CD : 
habitants  or  more  to  provide  trade  schools  for  dependent  girls. 

Oh.  109,  Feb.  23,  ISli 

Pennsylvania:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 
Termont:  See  B  (e),  State  aid  for  elementary  education. 
West  Yirginia:  Amending  sec.  189,  ch.  45,  code  of  1013,   relating  to  a 
Montgomery  preparatory  branch  of  the  West  Virginia  University. 

Said  branch  changed  to  a  trade  school  to  be  known  as  the  West  Tirrr-- 
Trades  School.  Ch.  84,  Feb.  24,  VJl' 

Wisconsin:  See  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance;  0  (a).  Industrial  edoai.-. 
general;  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 


0  (d).  Continnation  Sehools. 

See  also  M  (c).  Evening  schools. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1858  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  tr^^ 
tlonnient  of  the  elementary  school  funds  and  the  counting  of  attendance  in  &r 
mentary  and  secondary  schools. 

Apportionment  made  on  the  bosis  of  average  attendance.  Credit  in  pro??" 
tion  to  luiinber  of  minutes  attended  is  allowed  for  attendance  upon  specini  ['."!• 
time  classes.  Ch.  719,  May  31,  1917. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1532  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  v^xa 
and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  and  repealing  sec.  ICxC 
of  said  code. 

Requires  State  superintendent  to  report  to  State  controller  the  averni^p  «!• 
tendance  in  special  day  and  evening  classes  and  part-time  vocntlonal  classes  itf 
well  as  in  regular  day  and  evening  schools).  Ch.  733,  May  31,  IdlT. 
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lolorado:  See  A  <d),  District  boards  and  officers. 

Joniieetient:  See  O  (c),  Trade  schools. 

Kassachnsetts:  See  O  (c),  Trade  schools. 

Nebraska:  See  O  (a),  Industrial  education,  general. 

iew  York:  See  U  (e),  Schools  for  dependents  and  delinquents. 

^ennsylyanla:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards;  H  (g).  Child  labor. 

VV^iseonBiii:  Amending  sec.  558p-7  of  the  statutes,  relating  to   industrial 

ication. 

Person  over  14  years  old,  who  is  employed  in  any  city,  town,  or  village  ma  In- 
ning an  industrial  school  and  who  resides  in  another  city»  town,  or  village 
lich  maintains  such  a  school,  may  attend  such  school  in  municipality  where 
iployed  with  approval  of  local  board  of  industrial  education,  and  municipality 
lose  school  he  attends  may  collect  tuition  fee  from  municipality  of  his  resi- 
nce.  Ch.  238,  June  11,  1915. 

Wiseonsln:  Regulating  the  attendance  of  minors  at  continuation  schools. 

Ch.  674,  July  14,  1917. 

'Wisconsin:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  O  (a).  Industrial  edu- 
tion,  general. 
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(a)  General. 

Arizona:  Providing  for  the  management  and  control  of  State  Institutional 

Creates  a  commission  of  three  members.  Appointed  by  governor  with  con- 
ent  of  the  senate;  not  more  than  two  to  be  of  same  political  party;  salary, 
3,000  each;  expenses  paid.  Educational  institutions  controlled:  for  deaf  and 
llnd ;  State  industrial  school ;  Pioneers'  Home  and  all  State  charitable,  penal 
ind  reformatory  institutions.  Regents  of  university,  normal  school  boards, 
iirectors  of  Pioneer  Historical  Society,  curators  of  State  library  and  curators 
►f  State  law  and  legislative  reference  library  are  made  subject,  in  all  matters 
iffecting  the  receipt  or  expenditure  of  funds,  to  superior  authority  and  d  I  rec- 
kon, of  said  commission.  Ch.  89,  Mar.  20,  1917. 

Colorado:  Requiring  presidents  of  governing  boards  of  State  educational 
jistitutions  to  make  annual  reports  to  governor. 

Applies  to  presidents  of  governing  boards  of  State  university,  the  School  of 
Mines,  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Lewis  School  of  Agriculture,  State 
normal  schools,  and  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind...  Ch.  125,  Apr.  12,  1915. 

Kentneky:  An  act  to  amend  charters  of  cities  of  the  first  class  and  to 
authorize  such  cities  to  support  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  or  otherwise  a  municipal 
university. 

The  general  council  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  (liOuisvlUe)  may  levy  for  the 
support  of  a  university  not  less  than  1  cent  nor  more  than  3  cents  on  $100  tax- 
able property.  Council  may  devote  to  such  purpose  any  other  funds  not  derived 
from  taxes  levied  for  special  purposes.  Chief  work  of  such  university  must 
be  Instruction  In  advance  of  high-school  course.  Council  may  set  apart  a  site 
for  university.  Ch.  52.  Mar.  23.  1916. 

North  Carolina:  Authorizing  the  charitable,  educational,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  State  to  take  land  by  condemnation  proceedings. 

Ch.  132,  Mar.  5,  1917. 

Oklahoma:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  board 
of  agriculture  to  fix  and  collect  entrance,  library,  and  laboratory  fees  for  the 
various  State  educational  institutions.  Ch.  151,  Mar.  13,  1915. 
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OreiroB:  ProTiding  for  a  committee  of  the  bouse  and  sezutte  to  knwmk 
the  matter  of  the  support  of  the  higher  educational  institutioiis  of  Oe  ft 
and  to  report  on  the  same  at  the  next  session  of  the  leglslatarte. 

H.  C.  R.  No.  9.  Feb.  23.  US 
Termont:  Providing  that  no  student  of  a  college  or  8emliiiii7  of  kua 
shall  lo&e  his  legal  residence  at  home  while  attending  such  InjstitutlUm. 

Act  No.  1  (sec  6> ,  Jan.  901 28S2 
Termont:  Allowing  towns  to  vote  scholarships  to  deserving 


Town  may  vote  one  or  more  snch  scholarships  for  deserving-  college 

No.  1Q2,   l£fltr.  3,  ISr 

WashiBgton:  Amending  sec.  9099,   Remington   and   Ballin^er's 
Codes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  exemption  of  schools  and  colleses 


Institutions  of  college  grade  may  have  exempt  from  taxation  not  more  dK 
40  acres  of  land  used  exclusively  for  school  and  campus  purposes  (wJ 
acres) ;  no  one  religious  denomination  shall  have  more  than  one  sach  tsat 
tion.  Gh.  146,  Mar.  la  2K 


*P(b).  Finanee;  Lands;  Support. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  granting  a  ftee  scholarship  in  each  of  eex 
schools  of  the  State,  to  the  value  of  $100  each  year,  upon  the  donation  le  ft 
State  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Ck>nfederacy  of  Alabama  of  the  ss  c 
$1,250  for  securing  each  suqh  scholarship. 

One  scholarship  each  is  provided  for  the  State  university,  Alabama  A^ 
technic  Institute,  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  and  four  "  Oam  i' 
normal  schools.  Act  No.  101,  p.  140.  i^^eb.  24,  ISi 

California:  Amending  ch.  582,  Acts  of  1911,  creating  "the  State  unifies: 
fund." 

Extends  for  two  years  the  provision  that  such  fund  shall  not  in  aiiy.^s 
exceed  by  7  per  cent  the  fund  of  the  preceding  year.  Strilces  out  provtfs 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  fund  shall  be  set  aside  for  buildings. 

Ch.  222.  Blay  17.  Wa 

California:  Amending  sec.  9,  ch.  225,  of  the  Acts  of  1903,  re^nlatiiif  dr 
sale  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Adds  provision  that  moneys  received  under  this  act  may  be  used  fbr  hrf^ 
ing  purposes  at  the  University  of  California.  Ch.  34,  Apr.  10,  I91i 

California:  Authorizing  the  State  to  become  indebted  in  the  som  of  $1^80^ 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  buildings  at  the  State  university. 

Referendum  Measure,  Approved  Nov  3,  Iffli 
California:  Amending  act  of  Apr.  25,  1911,  relating  to  the  support  of  tk 

University  of  California. 

Allows  fund  to  increase  7  per  cent  over  amount  for  iihmediately  preeA 
year  until  the  seventy-second  fiscal  year  is  reached.. 

Ch.  415,  Blay  15,  1917. 

Colorado:  Levying  a  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Unlrer^ 
of  Colorado  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  institotsx 

In  addition  to  tax  already  provided,  there  shall  be  levied  annnallj  H 
and  one-half  hundredths  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar.  Ch.  171,  Apr.  12, 191i 

Colorado:  Levying  a  tax  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  fumisbiosfif 
buildings  for  the  Institutions  of  higher  education  of  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  levy  now  authorized,  an  annual  State  tax  of  thiee-teotti  tf 
1  mill  on  the  dollar  is  provided  to  continue  10  years. 

Ch.  130.  Mar.  24,  191T. 
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Plorida:  Empowering  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county  to 
Ate  scholarships  at  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Florida ; 
>viding  for  the  appointments  thereto  and  mailing  an  appropriation  to  main- 
n  tbe  same.  Oh.  0837  (No.  81),  June  5,  1015. 

QeorgrlBS  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
>]i  the  endowments  of  colleges.  Incorporated  acadetnies,  and  seminaries  of 
imlng,  provided  the  same  are  not  invested  in  real  estate. 

No.  203,  p.  89,  Aug.  21,  1917. 
Illinois:  Appropriating  $5|P0O,00O  for  the  blennium  beginning  July  1,  1916, 
r  the  University  of  Illinois.  H.  B.  968,  p.  68,  June  28,  1915. 

Illinois:  Appropriating  for  the  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1917,  the  sum  of 
«800,000  for 'the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Illinoi& 

H.  B.  992,  p.  199,  June  26,  1917. 
NeTada:  Authorizing  the  State  to  transfer  to  the  difPerent  funds  of  the 
ntversity  of  Nevada  certain  bonds  and  moneys,  and  authorizing  the  board  of 
igents  of  the  university  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  bonds  and  moneys  so  to 
3  transferred.  Gh.  215,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

New  Hampshire:  Appropriating  $15,000  annuaUy  for  two  years  to  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Such  appropriation  to  include  10  scholarships  for  New  Hampshire  students* 

Ch.  257,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

New  Hampshire:  Appropriating  to  the  New  Hampshire  (College  of  Agricul- 
are  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  $100,000  for  improvements  and  $18,156.32  for  co- 
perative  agricultural  extension  work  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
lughes  Act  Ch,  274,  Apr.  19,  1917. 

New  York:  An  act  for  the  relief  of  pupils  who  are  qualified  for  university 

cholarships  except  for  failure  to  apply  for  college  entrance  diplomas. 

Ch.  48,  Mar.  12,  1917. 
North  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  State  bouds,  not  to  exceed 

>S,000,000  in  amount*  for  the  permanent  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 

State's  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  Ch.  154,  Mar.  5,  1917. 

Ifashington:  Fixing  State  tax  levy  for  higher  education. 

Following  levies  made  for  States  institutions:  University,  seventy-four  one- 
tiundredths  of  1  mill ;  State  college,  forty-five  one-hundred ths  of  1  mill ;  Belling- 
[iam  Normal  School,  fifteen  and  one-fifth  one-hundredths  of  1  mill;  Cheney 
Normal  School,  thirteen  one-hundredths  of  1  mill;  Ellensburg  Normal  School* 
ten  and  four-fifths  one-hundredths  of  1  mill.  Ch.  95,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

IViSGOiisin:  See  B  (c).  Permanent  State  school  funds. 


P  (e).  State  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Alabama:  Amending  sec.  1889  of  the  Code  of  1907,  relating  to  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Provides  that  said  department  shall  remain  at  Mobile  so  long  as  it  can  be 
maintained  there  as  a  Class  A  school  of  medicine  as  defined  by  the  council  on 
medical  education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  otherwise  trustees  of 
University  may  remove  said  institution  to  Tuscaloosa  or  elsewhere. 

Act  No.  89,  p.  133,  Feb.  18,  1915. 

Alabama:  See  also  P  (b),  Finance,  lands,  support. 

Arizona:  Establishing  a  bureau  of  mines  under  the  direction  of  the  boani 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  Ch.  17,  Mar.  4,  191& 

Arizona:  See  also  P  (a).  Higher  institutions,  general. 
Arkansas:  Appropriating  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
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ConsseDts  to  the  provlsloiis  of  the  Smith-Levcr  Act.    Art  2801  M^. 

CalifomU:  Hee  F  (a),  Teachers'  contracts,  duties,  etc:  M  •«>. 
extension — ^public  lectures;  T  (c).  Schools  for  the  biiad. 

Colorado:  I^evying  a  tax  for  the  support  and  maini 
University. 

In  addition  to  levy  now  authorized,  an  annual  State  tax  off 
of  1  mill  is  provided.  Ch.  140, 

Colorado:  See  also  P  (a),  Higher  institutions,  gnieral. 
Delaware:  See  G  id).  Teachers'  institutes  and«suniiiier  si 
Florida:  Establishing  a  State  museum  at  the  rniveraity  of 
natural  history  and  ethnological  survey  of  the  State.    Ch.  73G9,  May  31 ZC 
Florida:  See  also  M  (e),  University  extension — public 
Georgria:  State  highway  department  to  consist  of  State  pi 
State  geologist,  dean  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering  of  tlie  Stmte 
and  the  professor  of  highway  engineering  at  the  Georgia  Sctiocrt  €>€ 

'  Na  413,  PL  125.  Ajog.  IdL  IB 

Georgia:  See  also  0(b),  Agricultural  schools. 

Illinois:  Amending  sec.  173  of  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  is^b 
of  free  schools,"  approved  June  12,  1909,  as  amended,  relating  to  8cbc4anigi2 
the  State  university. 

Exempts  from  entrance  examination  holders  of  scholarships  wbo  are  pi 
uates  of  schools  accredited  by  tlie  university.    H.  B.  78,  p.  757,  Jnne  11,  nil 

Illinois:  See  also  M  (e),  Untversity  extension — ^public  lectures;  Pit«,  !^ 
nance,  lands,  support. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  the  State  to  sell  certain  lands  in  Lawrence  Comtjt 
Indiana  University.  C!h,  24,  Feb.  25,  US 

Indiana:  See  also  T  (c).  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Iowa:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  construct  an  aiamjK 
the  State  university  and  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mectev 
Arts.  Gh.  201,  Apr.  21,  IJUt 

Iowa:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  establisli  and  maisas 
as  a  part  of  the  State  university  the  Iowa  Child-Welfare  Research  StatioiL 

Gh.  282.  Apr.  21,  Ifill 

Kansas:  Providing  for  the  establishment  at  the  State  university  of  an  iiir 
matlon  bureau  to  procure  and  disseminate  financial,  industrial,  commerdL 
and  other  statistical  information  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  to  eDccmn? 
investment  and  immigration.  Ch.  53,  Mar.  24,  19I& 

Kansas:  Authorizing  the  University  of  Kansas  to  certify  public  accoiiotis» 

Ch.  1,  liar.  24,  ISlSi 

Kansas:  Prohibiting  the  employment  in  State  educational  institutions  of  r^ 
atives  of  the  heads  of  governing  bodies  of  such  institutions. 

Ch.  301,  Mar.  8,  1817. 

Kansas:  Constitutional  amendment  providing  for  a  permanent  income  ft 
the  State  educational  institutions. 

Authorizes  legislature  to  levy  a  permanent  tax  for  such  institutions. 

Ch.  332,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

Kansas:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Kentucky:  See  L  (j).  Agriculture. 

Lonislana:  Directing  the  secretary  of  state  to  deliver  to  the  library  of  tbe 
State  university  certain  public  documents  to  be  exchanged  for  material  relatlit 
to  government,  and  providing  for  the  classification  and  use  of  such  mateiiil 

Act  No.  147,  July  5.  191& 
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Slcblgran:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  new  library 
llUing  for  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  providing  a  tax  to  meet  the  same. 

Appropriates  $350,000.  Act  No.  190,  May  11,  1915. 

KInnesota:  Granting  free  tuition  at  the  State  university  to  honorably  dis- 
arged  soldiers  of  the  State  who  were  called  in  1916  for  Mexican  border 
•vice.  Ch.  270,  Apr.  17,  1917. 

Hlnnesota:  Creating  the  office  of  "comptroller*'  for  the  State  university, 
tliorizlng  the  appointment  of  an  incumbent  thereof,  prescribing  his  powers 
d  duti€?s;  providing  a  budget  system  for  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  State  unlver- 
:y ;  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  of  the 
Iverslty  and  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  material  and  supplies  for  the 
diversity  and  the  various  departments  thereof.  Ch.  486,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

Minnesota:  See  also  M  (e),  University  extension — public  lectures;  0(b), 
pricultural  schools. 

Missouri:  See  M  (e),  University  extension — public  lectures. 
Montana:  Equalizing  the  opportunity  for  higher  education  to  the  youth  of 
le  State  by  authorizing  the  payment  of  traveling  fare  of  students  attending 
ke  institutions  of  the  University  of  Montana. 

Sate  board  of  education  authorized  to  refund  such  fare  of  each  student  less 
S.     Sum  of  $10,000  for  blennium.  Oh.  123.  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Montana:  See  also  G  (c),  County  and  local  normal  schools. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  7084,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  coU^^ 
(  the  State  university,  adding  thereto  a  college  of  pharmacy. 

Ch.  127,  Apr.  10,  1915. 

Nebraska:  See  also  A  (b2).  State  officers;  M  (e),  University  extension — 
ubiic  lectures;  N  (a).  High  schools. 

Neyada:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  various  publlc^service  depart- 
lents  of  the  University  of  Nevada  under  the  heading  **  Public  service  division 
f  the  University  of  Nevada.,'*  and  providing  for  a  uniform  method  of  adminis- 
ration  and  control,  and  for  tlie  making  of  rules  and  regulations  whereby  the 
rork  of  these  departments  may  be  most  effective,  and  naming  the  departments 
omprehended  herein. 

Departments  comprehended:  (1)  Analytical  laboratory,  (2)  hygienic  labora- 
ory,  (8)  food  and  drug  control,  (4)  weights  and  measures,  (5)  agricultural 
extension,  (6)  veterinary  control,  (7)  agricultural  experiment  station,  (8) 
aiglneering  experimentation.  Ch.  98,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Nevada:  Establishing  at  the  University  of  Nevada  a  State  veterinary  control 
service.  Ch.  96,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Nevada:  Empowering  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada  to 
establish  emeritus  positions,  and  prescribing  the  conditions  and  qualifications 
yt  those  who  shall  benefit  thereunder.  Ch.  204,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

Nevada:  Amending  set!.  4641,  Revised  Laws,  1912,  relating  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  regents  of  the  State  university. 

Defines  qualifications  required  of  president  of  university. 

Ch.  50,  Mar.  8.  1917. 

Nevada:  Appropriating  |2,000  for  the  aid  of  the  work  of  the  student  loan 
fund  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Ch.  69,  Mar.  12, 1917. 

Nevada:  Providing  for  the  publication  of  bulletins,  circulars,  and  periodicals 
of  the  agricultural  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Ch.  90,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

Nevada^  Authorizing  the  University  of  Nevada  to  purchj^se  «nn  experiment 
farm.  Ch.  145,  Mar.  22,  1917. 
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Nerada:  Amending  "An  act  relating  to  the  State  university  and  an 
properly  connected  therewith,"  approved  Feb.  7,  1887. 

Board  of  regents  to  consist  of  five  members  elected  at  general  electka :  m 
10  years,  one  elected  every  2  years.  Gh.  ISO,  Mar.  21  id 

Nevada:  See  also  F  (a),  Teachers*  contracts,  duties,  etc.;   Af  Ce),  roirwr 
extension,  public  lectures;  O  (b),  Agricultural  schools;  Q   (d>,  MinlqpaE&-' 

New  Jersey:  See  Q  (b),  Agricultural  colleges. 

North  Garollna:  Increasing  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  State  imiveT: 

Number  increased  from  81  to  101.  Ch.  47,  Feb.  21*  ISIT 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards;  B  (d),  State  taxation  for  kl 
puri>oses;  G  (b),  State  normal  schools. 

Ohio:  Providing  for  the  erection  of  a  woman's  building  nt  tlie  Ohio  ftj 
University.  H.  B.  No.  452,  p.  51.  Mar.  24  2: 

Ohio:  See  also  M  (e),  University  extension,  public  lectures;  O  (b).  Afn- 
tural  schools. 

Oklahoma:  Creating  and  legalizing  revolving  funds  at  State  InstitnticnB  a 
providing  for  additions  or  accretions  thereto  and  for  the  maintenaace  of  ac 
funds  and  for  the  disbursement  thereof.  Gh.  227,  Mar.  2&  TKi 

Oklahoma:  Relating  to  dormitories  now  or  hereafter  located  in  snj^itt 
educational  institutions  of  the  State;  their  use;  defining  who  is  entitled te& 
privileges  of  rooming  therein ;  the  apportionment  of  the  dormitory  capadt;  ' 
space  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State ;  providing  for  reasonable  cte9 
for  the  rooms  or  rooming  privileges  and  the  converting  of  such  charge  intD  3 
State  treasury.  Gh.  248,  Mar.  28,  ^T. 

Oklahoma:  See  also  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general;    R  (b), 
tional  corporations. 

Philippinet:  Amending  Act  No.  1870  by  authorizing  the  board  of 
of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  to  receive  in  trust  legacies,  gifts,  ai 
donations  of  real  and  personal  property  of  any  kind. 

Act  No.  2483,  F^.  5,  im 

Porto  Blco :  Authorizing  school  boards  to  provide  scholarships  in  the  sr* 
mal  department  of  the  University  of  Porto 'Rico  for  certain  persons  wiio  do:* 
to  prepare  for  teaching  in  rural  schools.  No.  7,  Apr.  12,  iStti. 

Soath  Carolina:  An  act  relating  to  beneficiary  scholarships  and  free  tidtia 
in  the  institutions  of  the  State  for  higher  education,  and  to  define  the  duties  i^ 
the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  with  reference  thereto. 

Directs  said  board  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  "  financial  conditioo  ^ 
all  persons,  their  parents,  guardians,  or  other  persons  liable  in.  law  for  t^ 
support  and  maintenance  of  such  persons,  who  hold  or  apply  for  beos^ksari 
scholarships  or  obtain  or  apply  for  free  tuition  in  any  of  the  State  iastitndia 
for  higher  education  in  this  State.*'  Act  No.  505.  Mar.  25.  Wt 

South  Carolina :  Prohibiting  colleges  and'  institutions  of  learning,  suppanet 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  from  giving  enrollment  to  applicants  iim 
without  the  State  in  preference  to  those  residing  within  the  State. 

No.  175,  Feb.  27,  IfilT. 

Soiith  Dakota:  See  O  (a).  Industrial  education,  general. 

Tennessee:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  by  ptof^ 
ing  for  the  appointment  of  two  trustees  from  the  city  of  Memphis. 

By  reason  of  the  existence  of  departments  of  said  university  in  said  dty.  tk 
governor  is  directed  to  appoint  two  additional  trustees  from  said  city. 

Ch.  26.  Mar.  19,  im 
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TeBnessee:  Providing  for  the  Issaance  of  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
1,000,000  for  the  development,  malntainance,  etc.,  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
teesee.  Ch.  35,  Mar.  20,  1917. 

•  Tennessee:  See  also  M  (e).  University  extension,  public  lectures. 

Texas:  Proposipg  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas 
irovlding  for  the  separation  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  the  Agricultural 
.nd  Mechanical  College.  H.  J.  R.  No.  34,  p.  291,  Apr.  7,  1916. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  2309,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907,  relating  to  fees  received 
Lt  the  University  of  Utah. 

Kequlres  such  fees  to  be  turned  over  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  State 
reasurer.  Ch.  30,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Utah:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Vermont:  Amending  sec.  2,  No.  83,  acts  of  1965,  relating  to  trustees  of  the 

[Jniversity  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 

Terms  of  office  of  all  such  trustees  to  end  on  January  31. 

No.  07,  Feb.  21,  1917. 

Termont:  See  also  M  (e),  University  extension,  public  lectures. 

Washington:  An  act  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  Washington  and 
relating  to  the  erection  and  equipment  of  two  buildings  at  the  university,  mole- 
Ing  appropriations  therefor,  and  providing  a  system  of  student  fees  ahd  creat- 
ing a  building  fund. 

Building  fund  created.  Appropriates  $150,000  for  each  of  two  buildings. 
E^rescribes  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  and  prescribes  disposition  of  such  fees. 

Ch.  66,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Washington:  Establishing  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, the  State  College  of  Washington,  and  the  State  normal  schools ;  estab* 
lishing  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university  and  the  State  college; 
authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  for  the 
State  normal  schools;  providing  for  awarding  certificates  and  diplomas  by  the 
State  normal  schools;  creating  a  joint  board  of  higher  curricula  and  defining 
its  powers  and  duties,  and  repealing  conflicting  acts.        Ch.  10,  Feb.  10,  1917. 

Washington:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  E  (e),  Recognition  of  normal 
and  college  diplomas;  P  (b),  Finance,  lands,  support. 

West  Tlrginia:  Amending  sees.  173  and  174,  ch.  45,  Code  of  w;est  Virginia 
of  1913*  relating  to  cadets  of  the  military  department  of  the  West  Virginia 
University. 

Fixes  number  of  such  cadets  at  not  exceeding  600.  Tuition  free  and  books 
and  stationery  to  the  value  of  $15  annually  for  eiach  cadet. 

Ch.  65,  Feb.  20,  1915. 

West  Tlrginia:  Amending  sec.  178,  ch.  45,  West  Virginia  Code,  as  amended 
by  ch.  65,  acts  of  1915,  relating  to  cadets  In  the  military  department  of  the 
State  university. 

Strikes  out  provision  that  not  exceeding  600  cadets  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
military  department.  Ch.  69,  Feb.  15, 1917. 

West  Virginia:  See  also  B  (b),  Teachers'  certificates,  general. 

Wisconsin:  Repealing  sec.  388  of  the  statutes  and  creating  a  new  section 
to  be  numbered  sec.  888,  relating  to  tuition  for  nonresident  students  at  the 
university. 

Exempts  residents  of  the  State;  fixes  tuition  for  nonresidents  at  |124  a  year; 
regents  may  prescribe  rates  for  extra  studies.  Regents  may  remit  tuition 
fees  to  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  of  nonresidents  for  merit. 

Ch.  547,  Aug.  17,  1915. 
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Wisoonsin:  Amending  sec.  386  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  tbe  defaLrtssa 

of  the  State  university. 

Provides  that  the  medical  school  shall  consist  of  coures  of  Instraction  cibd» 
arily  covered  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  medical  curriculum. 

Ch.  334,  July  2,  ISU 

Wl8eon«in:  Amending  sec.  388,  Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  taitioQ  ^ 
nonresident  students  at  the  university. 

Extends  free  tuition  to  any  student  whose  parents  have  been  bona  fide  ro- 
dents of  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  beginning  of  any  seoassa 
for  which  such  student  enters  the  university.  Ch.  359.  June  8,  ISU 

Wisconsin :  Authorizing  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  uni versitj  a* 
establish  and  maintain  a  training  school  for  public  service. 

Ch.  412,  June  14,  llll. 

Wisoonsin:  Amending  certain  sections  of  the  statutes  transferring  cenu 
functions  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  the  department  of  agricultunL 

Ch.  593,  July  7,  ISIT. 

Wisconsin:  Ameudin;,'  subsec.  (4),  sec.  20.40,  and  creating  sec.  36120  saii 
new  paragraph  of  subsec.  (3),  sec.  20.41  of  the  statutes,  autboriziug  the  Hmn: 
sity  of  Wisconsin  to  conduct  investigational  and  demonstratlonal  work  in  order 
to  determine  the  luost  cfldcient  and  economical  methods  of  land  clearing 

Ch.  658,  July  5,  I&IT. 

Wisconsin:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Wyoming:  Providing  for  the  levy  of  an  annual  tax  for  permanent  bolldisp 
and  improvements  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Provides  for  such  purpose  a  tax  of  One-eighth  of  a  mill  in  addition  to  otter 
taxes  or  appropriations.  Ch.  42,  Feb.  20,  Idla 

Wyoming:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  B  (b),  State  school  lands;  M(r 
University  extension,  public  lectures. 


P  (d).  Carnegie  Fund. 


Q.  PBOFESSIONAL  AND  HIGHEB  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


(a)  Teachers'  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 

See  6  (b),  State  normal  schools;  P  (c),  State  universities  and  coUeges. 


Q  (b).  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Alabama:  See  M  (e).  University  extension — ^public  lectures;  P  (b),  Finsuct 
lands,  support 

Alaska:  Accepting  the  grants  of  land  and  money  for  the  benefit  of  an  tgh- 
cultural  college  and  school  of  mines  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Ch.  84,  May  3,  1917 

Alaska:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Alaska  Agriculture  CoWat 
and  School  of  Mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con|n«0 
approved  Mar.  4,  1015.  Ch.  62,  May  3>  1917, 

Colorado:  Levying  a  tax  for  the  support  and  mnintennnce  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  te* 
ft  I  tut  Ion. 
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In  addition  to  the  levy  already  authorized  by  law,  a  tax  of  two  and  three- 
[uarter  hundredths  of  1  mill  shall  be  levied  annually.        Ch.  5,  Apr.  12,  1015. 

Colorado:  Providing  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Fort 
liewis  School  of  Agriculture,  Mechanical,  and  Household  Arts  at  Hesperus. 

Provides  for  an  annual  State  tax  of  two  one-hundred ths  of  1  mill  on  the 
loUnr.  Ch.  91,  Apr.  12,  1915. 

Colorado:  Providing  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  experiment  station 
It  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Provides  for  a  State  tax  of  two  and  one-quarter-hundredths  of  1  mill  on  the 
lollar.  Ch.  2,  Apr.  12,  1915. 

Colorado:  Establishing  an  agricultural  experiment  station  at  or  near  Greeley. 

Ch.  1,  Apr.  17,  1916. 
Colorado :  Levying  a  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State  Agrl- 
oiltural  College. 

In  addition  to  levy  now  authorized  an  annual  State  tax  of  four-hundredths 
>f  1  mill  on  the  dollar  Is  provided.  Ch.  127,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

Colorado:  See  also  P  (a).  Higher  institutions,  general. 
Connecticut:  Amending  ch.  176,  Public  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  trustees  of 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Appointive  members  appointed  by  governor.    Formerly  appointed  by  Senate. 

Ch.  139,  Apr.   13,  1917. 

ConnecticDt:  Establishing  scholarships  at  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Trustees  of  college  may  establish  at  least  two  scholarships  of  $100  each  for 
jach  county.  Ch.  407,  May  16,  1917. 

Delaware:  Appropriating  $5,000  annually  for  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Delaware  College.  Ch.  190,  Mar.  15,  1915. 

Delaware:  Providing  for  the  expenses  of  certain  public-school  teachers  of 
he  State  in  attendance  ui)on  the  summer  school  for  teachers  at  Delaware 
Ik>llege. 

Every  teacher  who  has  taught  for  one  year  or  more  in  the  State  and  who 
leclares  his  intention  to  continue  so  teaching  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his 
expenses  of  board  and  transportation  paid.  Teacher  must  attend  entire  session 
;o  receive  benefits  of  this  act,  unless  excused  by  president  of  college  or  director 
>f  summer  school.  Ch.  202,  Apr.  2,  1917. 

Delaware:  Appropriating  to  Delaware  College  $7,890.77  for  agricultural  ex- 
enslon  for  two  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1917. 

Appropriation  to  secure  benefits  of  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress. 

Ch.  204,  Apr.  2,  1917. 

Delaware :  Increasing  the  annual  appropriation  for  State  College  for  Colored 
Students. 

Annual   appropriation,   $8,000.  Ch.   208,   Apr.  2,   1917. 

Delaware:  See  also  G  (d).  Teachers*  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

Georgia:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  to  turn  over  and 
surrender  to  the  trustees  of  Purdue  University  Its  experimental  orchard  in 
[jawrence  County,  reserving  certain  rights  therein  to  said  society;  providing 
For  the  control  and  management  of  said  orchard  by  said  university. 

Ch.  96,  Acts  of  1917. 

Indiana:  See  also  B  (d),  State  taxation  for  school  purposes;  M  (e),  Unlver- 
;ity  extension — ^publlc  lecturea 

Iowa:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 
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Kansas:  Placing  dairy  herds  of  State  Institutions  under  the  snperttta 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  of  State  agricultural  collie. 

Ch.  890,  Feb.  20,  M 

Kansas:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards;  M  (e),  University  extensioD-iri 
lectures;  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Maryland :  An  act  to  direct  and  require  the  governor  of  the  State  d  li 
land  to  appoint  the  same  persons  upon  both  the  board   of  trustee  d 
Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  board  of  agricnltBR. 
that  said  boards  will  be  one  and  the  same.  Ch.  225,  Apr.  11 ISS 

Massaehnsetts:  An  act  to  establish  the  Mount  Toby  State  Deaioofcz 
Forest  and  to  provide  for  instruction  therein  by  the  Massachusetts  Apz 
tnral  College.  Ch.  234,  May  Id.  JSCi 

Massaehnsetts:  Providing  fbr  experimental  work  by  the  MassachnsensAi 
cultural  College  In  the  planting  and  growing  of  tobacco. 

Ch.  25  (Resolves),  Mar.  12.  k: 

Miehlgan:  Amending  sec.  1,  Act  No.  232,  Public  Acts  of  1901,  as  last  doa 
by  Act  No.  266,  Public  Acts  of  1907.  providing  aid  for  the  MlchipiD  i: 
cultural  College. 

Increases  from  one-tenth  mill  to  one-fifth  mill  on  the  dollar  the  State  tixl 
the  support  of  said  college  and  experiment  stations. 

Act  No.  114,  Apr.  29.  IK 

Missonrl:  Amending  sees.  11134  and  11141,  Art.  XVII,  ch.  106,  ii^ 
Statutes  of  1909,  relating  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Scbw' 
Mines. 

''The  leading  object  of  said  colleges  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches  as  i 
related  to  agriculture  and  mechnnic  arts  and  mining.  Including  mllitair^ 
tics,  and  without  ei^cluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies.  In  oris 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  Industrial  classes  Id  U»i 
eral  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  Said  colleges  are  authorized  to  oi^ 
degrees  "  suitable  to  their  designs  and  courses  of  study.'* 

S.  B.  522,  p.  391,  Mar.  23.  ISIi 

Nerada:  Authorizing  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Nerwli 
lease  a  college  farm  and  appropriating  the  sum  of  $10,000  therefor. 

Ch.  229.  Mar.  24,  ISR 
New  Hampshire:  See  M  (e).  University  extension,  public  lectures. 
New  Jersey:  Giving  additional  title  to  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Also  designated  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey. 

Ch.  32,  Mar.  15,  iSi: 
New  Jersey:  Relating  to  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Board  of  visitors-  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county,  appoiotBd' 
governor  with  consent  of  senate.  Ch.  40,  Mar.  16*  ISH 

New  Jersey:  Amending  an  act  providing  for  additional  free  acholanb^ 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  approved  Mar.  31,  1890. 

Scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  competitive  examination. 

Ch.  77,  Mar.  20.  M 

New  Mexico:  See  M  (e),  University  extension,  public  lectures. 

North  Carolina:  Changing  the  name  of  "The  Agricultural  and  Medu^ 
College  for  the  Colored  Race  "  to  "  The  Negro  Agricultural  and  T^chniol  W 
lege  of  North  Carolina."  Ch.  267,  Mar.  9,  iWi 

North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  406,  Acts  of  1907,  relating  to  the  Nsi 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Changes  name  to  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  »nd  fi# 
neering.  Ch.  Ill,  Mar.  2,  IWt 
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INortli  CaroliBa:  See  also  M  (e),  Univenity  extension,  public  lectures;  O  (a), 
L^luatrlal  education,  general. 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards;  B  (d),  State  taxation  for  school 
irpoBes;  M  (e),  University  extension,  public  lectures. 

Oklahoma:  See  M  (e).  University  extension,  public  lectures;  O  (a),  Indu9- 
ial  education,  general;  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges;  R  (b),  Educa- 
onal  corporations. 

Oregon :  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  malntenan<^  of  an  agricultural 
cperlment  station  In  Hood  River  County.  Gh.  207,  Feb.  28,  1915. 

Oregon:  See  also  M  (e).  University  extension,  public  lectures. 

PennsylTanla:  See  M  (e),  University  extension,  public  lectures. 

Porto  Bieo:  Authorizing  municipalities  to  provide  scholarships  In  the  Col- 
5ge  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  for  apt  young  men  who  need  finan- 
Lai  assistance.  No.  19,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

JllLOde  Island:  Amending  sec.  2,  ch.  76,  General  Laws  of  1909,  as  amended 
y  ch.  960,  Acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
nd  Mechanic  Arts. 

Increases  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  the  annual  State  appropriation  for  said 
allege.  Ch.  1214,  Apr.  22,  1915. 

Bhode  Island:  Empowering  the  board  of  managers  of  Rhode  Island  State 
Ik>llege  to  guarantee  loans  of  money  made  to  student  societies  at  said  college 
'or  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  constructing  society  houses  to  be  used  as 
ttudent  dormitories.  Ch.  1370,  Apr.  13,  1916. 

South  Carolina:  See  M  (e).  University  extension,  public  lectures;  P  (c), 
$tate  universities  and  colleges. 

South  Dakota:  See  M  (e),  University  extension,  public  lectures;  O  (a), 
[ndustrial  education,  general. 

Tennessee:  See  G  (b).  State  normal  schools. 

Texas:  Establishing  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in 
:hat  portion  of*  western  Texas  lying  west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  and 
lorth  of  the  twenty-ninth  parallel.  Ch.  29,  Feb.  20,  1917. 

Texas:  Establishing  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Stephenville,  Erath  County,  to  be  known  as  the  John  Tarleton  Agricultural 
College.  Ch.  33,  Feb.  20,  1917. 

Texas:  Establishing  at  Arlington,  Tarrant  County,  a  Junior  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  industrial  college,  to  be  known  as  the  Orubbs  Vocational  Col- 
lege. Ch.  97,  Mar.  26, 1917. 

Texa4:  Establishing  a  Junior  agricultural  college  east  of  the  ninety-sixth 
meridian  and  north  of  the  thirty-first  parallel,  and  placing  the  government  and 
direction  of  said  institution  under  the  governing  boards  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college.  Ch.  204,  Apr.  9, 1917. 

Texas:  See  also  M  (e),  University  extension;  P  (c),  State  universities  and 
colleges. 

Utah:  Amending  sec.  20904,  Compiled  LaWs  of  1907,  relating  to  fees  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 

Requires  such  fees  to  be  turned  over  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  State 
treasurer.  Ch.  32,  Mar.  16,  1916. 

Utah:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  M  (e),  University  extension,  public 
lectures. 

Washington:  Relating  to  the  support  of  the  State  College  and  allotting  lands 
and  funds  thereto.  Ch.  11,  Feb.  10,  1917 
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Washlngrton:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards;  M  (e),  Unirersity 
public  lectures;  P  (b),  Finance,  lands,  support;  P  (c).  State  iiiii¥ersit>es  c 
colleges. 

West  Tlrglnla:  Changing  the  name  of  the  West  Virginia  Colored  l2st:3 

and  establishing  collegiate  courses  therein. 

Chnnges  name  to  "West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute."     EWrects  r«»«:~ 
establlsli  such  collegiate  courses  as  may  be  "exi)edient  and   possible."  L. 
powers  such  Institute  to  do  extension  work  in  agriculture,  liome  et-ouoDii' ^ .-. 
other  subjects  as  directed  by  regents.  Ch.  66,  Feb.  •-£,  Vii: 

Wisconsin:  See  B  (c).  Permanent  State  School  funds. 


Q  (c).  United  States  Grant 

Colorado:  Requiring  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners  to  make  m^:: 
reports  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture  concerning  incomes,  interest,  rc- 
ties,  and  sales  of  the  agricultural  college  land-grant  lands. 

Ch.  131,  Apr.  IZ  KT- 

Colorado:  Providing  for  the  investment  of  the  agricultural  college  t^. 
derived  from  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  Government. 

State  board  of  agriculture  is  authorized  to  invest  such  fund  In  munirir*  ' 
school  district  bonds  or  farm  lands;  fund  must  produce  5  per  cent  inoiae" 
State  will  make  up  the  deliclency.'  Ch.  4,  Apr.  12. 1// 

New  Hampshire:  Designating  the  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire  Col-? 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 'Arts  as  the  custodian,  of  Federal  funds  gr^i^. 
to  said  college.  Ch.  195,  Mar.  17.  li»l:  | 

Q  (d).  Mining  Sehoola. 

Alaska:  See  Q  (b),  Agricultural  colleges. 
Arizona:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Colorado:  Levying  a  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  O^n^ 
School  of  Mines. 

In  addition  to  levy  already  authorized,  an  annual  State  tax  of  twote 
dredths  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  is  levied  for  such  school. 

Ch.  46,  Mar.  24,  1917 

Mlssonrl:  See  Q  (b),  Agricultural  colleges. 

I<fevada:  Crentlug  a  school  of  mines  to  be  located  at  Tonopnh,  Nev.,  ar.:~ 
be  under  tlie  direction  and  control  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Nevi^ 

Ch.  155.  Mar.  17,  lOZ 

Nevada:  Creating  a  school  of  mines  to  be  located  at  Goidfleld.  Xev..  £i:i 
school  of  mines  to  be  located  at  Ely,  Nev.  Ch.  132,  Mar.  20,  IHll 

North  Dakota:  Appropriating  ^,000  to  the  School  of  Mines  for  the  invest- 
gation  of  the  clays  of  the  State.  H.  B.  804,  p.  GO,  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  13.  1U17. 


Q  (e).  Military  Schools. 

Arizona:  See  L  (c),  Physical  education. 

New  Mexico  r  Providiug  for  the  organization,  control,  and  eqnipniect  i 
school  cadet  companies,  and  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice  and  phY>,aI 
training  therein.  Ch.  91.  Mar.    IS.  VS.X 

Ohio:  Kehitins  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  report  as  to  the  es^^ 
lishment  of  a  proper  policy  and  plan  for  the  organized  instruction  of  the  str 
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lents  in  the  boIiooIs  nnd  colleges  of  this  State,  and  sach  other  commercial  and 
Klucatlonal  institutions  and  other  associations  as  may  see  fit  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  Instruction,  in  the  use  of  modern  arms,  the  rudiments  of  drill 
uid  maneuver,  and  the  maintenance  and  sanitation  of  camps. 

H.  J.  R.  No.  20,  p.  861,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

South  Carolina:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Yermont:  Amending  sec.  1185  of  the  Public  Statutes,  relating  to  the  rank 

»f  the  faculty  of  Norwich  University. 

Such  university  is  recognized  as  the  military  college  of  the  State.    Memhers 
«f  the  faculty  are  given  military  ranlc.  No.  68,  Feb.  14,  1917. 

West  Yirginia:  See  P  (c).  State  universities  and  colleges. 


Q  (f).  Other  Teehnlcal  and  Professional  Sehools. 

Alabama:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Colorado:  See  P  (a).  Higher  Institutions,  general. 

Nebraska:  See  P  (c),  State  universities  and  colleges. 

North  Carolina:  Creating  the  training  school  for  nurses  of  the  State  Sana- 
)rlum  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  Ch.  163,  Mar.  8,  1915. 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Bhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  6,  ch.  77,  General  Laws  of  1909,  as  amended 
y  ch.  824,  Acts  of  1912,  relating  to  State  beneficiaries  at  the  Rhode  Island 
chool  of  Design. 

Increases  from  $11,000  to  $13,000  the  annual  State  appropriation  for  said 
sneflciarles.  (Said  appropriation  does  not  include  $5,000  nnnunlly  nppro- 
rlnted  to  textile  department.)  Ch.  1265,  Apr.  24,  1915. 

£hode  Island :  Providing  for  State  beneficiaries  at  the  Rhode  Island  College 
f  Pharmacy  and  Allied  Sciences. 

Appropriates  $1,000  to  be  expended  by  State  board  of  education  for  scholar- 
ilps  at  said  college.  Ch.  1374,  Apr.  14,  1910. 

Tennessee:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Polytechnic 
istitute  at  CookeviUe,  Putnam  County. 

On  condition  thnt  CookeviUe  and  Putnam  County  donate  $75,000  in  cash  or 
uivnlent,  the  school  will  be  established*  and  conducted  by  the  State  board 
education.  When  established  as  provided  in  this  act,  such  school  shall 
ceive  2  per  cent  of  the  general  educational  fund  of  the  State.  (Amount  of 
Id  fund  received  by  county  high  schools  is  hereby  reduced  from  8  per  cent 
0  per  cent.)  Ch.  35,  Mar.  27,  1915. 

Washington:  Establishing  the  Washington  State  Nautical  School  in  the  port 
Seattle.  Ch.  20,  Feb.  26,  1917. 

B.  PBITATE  AND  ENDOWED  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS:  STATE 

CONTROL. 


(a)  Higher  Institutions. 

California:  Carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sec.  la,  art.  13,  of  the 
QStltution,  exempting  property  of  educational  Institutions  from  taxation. 

Ch.  629,  June  5,  1915. 

R  (b)«  Corporations  of  an  Educational  Character. 

Alabama:  Amending  sec.  3589  of  the  Code  of  1907,  relating  to  the  amend- 
;nt  of  charters  of  educational  Institutions. 
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ladlmi:  AntborixtoK  cttles  oC  lOOiM* 
the  support  of  art  aaocMdations  proritfvs  ait 
teachers  and  pupils. 

LeaJsiaBa:  Aothort^ns  Oie  ftfedta^y  of  the 
lousas  to  confer  degrees  and  grant  dtpknias  which,  withoot 
ment,  shall  qualify  the  holders  thereof  for  positki  as  prinripgis  or  tea^a 
tn  the  public  schools  of  the  States  Act  Ko.  158,  Ji^  &  IBI 

LaaMaaa:  Antborlxbv  St  Maiy'a  Acadeovj,  In  tke  Parfak  oC  XatcMate 
to  grant  diplomas  and  confer  degrees.  Act  Nol  301,  Jnlj  C  m 

LevisiaBa:  Anthorizlng  St.  Faol's  College,  of  Gorfngton,  Psarisfa  of  Sl  1^ 
many,  to  grant  diplomas  and  confer  degrees.  Act  Nol  21S,  July  €L  1S& 

LaaislaBa:  Anthorizing  the  Academy  of  the  Hoir  Angels,  of  Xev  OdoK 
to  grant  diplomas  and  confer  degrees.  Act  No.  257,  July  6^  ISA 

Marylaad:  Bepealing  certain  joint  resoliitions  and  acts  of  prerfoes  less& 
tures,  the  design  being  to  repeal  all  continning  approprlationg  to  txHtm 
academies,  and  schools  inclnded  in  what  Is  commooly  known  as  the  *ift 
demic  fand."  Gh.  877,  i^ir.  18,  Wi 

Marylaad:  See  also  A  (a),  Administmtion  and  supervirfon,  general. 

Miehfgaa:  Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  ecclesiastical  sendnaries  ftrik 
higher  and  doctrinal  education  of  persons  intending  to  enter  upon  the  wissr 
of  the  GospeL  Act  No.  121,  Hay  «,  IfU 

Mlehigan:  Regale  ting  the  soliciting,  nsing,  handling,  managing,  and  ^ 
bnrsing  of  gifts,  contribntions,  and  donations  from  the  public  for  chaiits^ 
phllonthropic,  educational,  benefidaU  or  boieTOlent  purposes ;  proTidia?  If 
the  discovery  and  publicity  of  all  material  facts  relating  thereto;  prescrifeis 
and  defining  the  Jurisdiction,  procedure,  and  practice  of  probate  courti  «ti 
regard  thereto ;  providing  penalty  for  violation  of  certain  provisions  of  t^ 
act  Act  No.  Idi,  May  10,  VBfti 

Nebraska:  Prohibiting  business  colleges  or  business  or  commercial  defK 
ments  of  any  school  or  institution,  doing  business  within  the  State  of  S^ 
braska  or  without  the  State  when  operating  or  soliciting  within  the  States  tm 
soliciting  or  accepting  negotiable  or  promissory  note  or  notes  and  from  tatt 
any  negotiable  notes  or  negotiable  contracts  for  tuition  or  scholarships  wis 
there  shall  be  writen  or  printed  in  plain  words  and  bold  type  on  the  faet^ 
the  snid  note  or  notes  or  negotiable  contracts  for  tuition  or  scholarship  ^ 
above  the  signatures  thereto  the  words  "Negotiable  note  given  fbr  tuitiai'* 
or  ''Negotiable  contract  note  given  for  tuition  and  scholarship,*'  prori^ 
when  the  same  may  be  sold  and  disposed  of,  and  providing  a  penalty  f6r  Tiah- 
tion  of  the  act  and  making  void  notes  and  contracts  made  in  violatlofi  ^ 
the  act.  Gh.  220,  Apr.  13,  191& 

New  Jersey:  An  act  to  prohibit  the  conferring  by  any  school,  coixmrttiA 
asHoclation,  or  institution  of  learning  conducted  within  this  State,  or  by  19 
officer  or  member  thereof,  of  degrees,  bosed  upon  proficiency  or 
without  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  ezc^t  in  certain 
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Institutions  conferring  degrees  must  liave  approval  of  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, but  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  institutions  having  conferred  degrees 
within  the  State  for  25  years  or  longer,  nor  to  any  school  conducted  under  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State.  Gh.  152,  Mar.  17,  1916. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  educational  corporations  whose  grounds  are  open 
to  the  public  to  acquire  additional  land  by  purchase  or  condemnation. 

Oh.  264.  Mar.  31,  1917. 

yew  Mexieo:  Authorizing  the  use  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  by  the 
School  of  Americaft  Research,  and  prescribing  the  method  of  appointing  the 
regents  of  said  museum.  Oh.  97,  Mar.  18,  1917. 

New  York:  Incorporating  Herring  Ck>llege,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Oh.  41,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

New  York:  Amending  the  membership  corporation  law,  in  relation  to  alumni 
corporations,  their  funds  and  officers. 

Increases  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  maximum  income  from  property  held 
by  such  corporation.  Ch.  285,  Apr.  17,  1916. 

New  York:  Amending  the  Greater  New  Yorlc  charter,  relating  to  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  work  previously  provided  for,  college  may  now  offer  "other 
educational  advantages,  including  the  admission  of  nonmatriculated  students, 
within  the  college  or  elsewhere.*'  Vocational  diplomas  and  degrees  may  be 
granted.  Ch.  580,  May  17,  1916. 

New  York:  An  act  to  dissolve  the  corporation  known  as  "The  Trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund."  Ch.  264,  May  14,  1917. 

North  Carolina:  Pro\iding  for  the  licensing  of  business  colleges  or  commer- 
cial schools  conducted  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.       Ch.  276,  Mar.  9, 1915. 

North  Carolina:  Authorizing  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory 
institutions  not  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  State  to  change  their 
charters,  and  prescribing  the  manner  of  such  change. 

Ch.  62,  Feb.  26,  1917. 

Ohio:  Changing  the  name  of  Otterbeln  University  to  Otterbein  College. 

S.  B.  No.  155,  p.  626,  Mar.  29,  1917. 

Ohio:  Amending  sees.  9935  and  9937  of  the  General  Code,  regulating  the 
organizaion  and  government  of  universities  and  colleges  and  the  election  of 
trustees  therein.  S.  B.  No.  156,  p.  636,  Mar.  31,  1917. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  that  new  business  colleges  seeking  locations  in  Okla- 
homa shall  make  bond  to  guarantee  that  said  colleges  will  remain  in  busiaess 
until  those  who  have  purchased  scholarships  will  be  enabled  to  complete  the 
course  or  courses  for  which  scholarships  have  been  purchased. 

Ch.  281,  Mar.  80,  1915. 

Oklahoma:  Authorizing  various  colleges  and  universities  to  grant  academic 
and  professional  degrees ;  providing  for  the  approval  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation of  other  colleges  and  Institutions,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  un- 
lawful  granting  of  degrees. 

Following  may  grant  degrees:  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  the  Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy,  Kendall  College,  Phillips  University,  Klngflbher  College,  the  Okla- 
homa Baptist  University,  the  Oklahoma  Methodist  University,  the  Oklahoma 
Catholic  University,  and  Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  at  Durant 

Ch.  147,  Mar.  27,  1917. 

Pennsylvania:  Amending  an  act  approved  June  14,  1887,  relating  to  corpora- 
tions not  for  profit. 

67589— 19— Bull.  28 15 
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Increases  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  the  amount  of  bonded 
wbich  such  corporations  may  incur.  Act  No.  292,  Jaly  11.  UR7 

Tennessee:  E^mpowering  religious,  charitable,  educational.  mlssiooMTj,  • 
other  eleemosynary  corporatons,  not  for  profit,  to  receive,  tAfee,  liold.  «  m 
real  or  personal  property  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest. 

Ch.  108,  Apr.  7.  lan 

t 

Wyoming:  Relating  to  gifts,  devices,  and  bequests  for  nonseetari^Ji  p^^- 
educational  purposes,  and  providing  for  the  organization   of  corporatiaBi » 

manage  the  same. 

Property  devised,  bequeathed,  or  given  for  nonsectarian  public  edocattaa. 
purposes  shall  be  considered  a  charitable  trust,  and  so  Ions  as  not  divKs 
from  purpose  of  gift  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Devisees  nuij  farm  x 
corporation  for  educational  purposes.  Ch.  84,  Feb.   15,  1911 


S.  UBBABIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 


(a)  OeneraL 

Arizona:  Establishing  a  State  library,  with  a  law  and  legislative 
bureau,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  curators  and  a  libnnii 
defining  their  duties,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Gh.  02,  Mar.  2i,  ISU 

California:  Amending  sec.  1715  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  camj> 
and  location  of  libraries.  Gh.  409,  May  22,  191& 

California:  See  also  N  (a),  High  schools. 

Conneotient:  Relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  pahir 
libraries 

Authorizes  fire  districts  to  maintain  libraries.  (Under  old  law  only  tovtt 
boroughs,  and  cities  had  such  authority.)  Ch.  156,  Apr.  21,  19U. 

Conneetlont:  Increasing  from  $3,250  to  $4,000  the  appropriation  to  the  So? 
public  library  conmiittee.  Oh.  209,  May  7,  1915l 

Georgia:  "An  act  to  furnish  to  public  libraries  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  fiv 
of  charge,  except  for  transportation,  Ck)lonial,  Revolutionary,  and  Confniens 
Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia.*'  No.  464,  p.  133,  Aug.  18, 191& 

Georgia:  Providing  that  notaries  public  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Stu 
librarian.  No.  552,  p.  137,  Aug.  21«  ISA 

Illinois:  Amending  sees.  1  and  5,  ch.  81,  Hurd's  Revised  Statutes,  1901 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  libraries. 

Increases  from  lA  mills  to  2  mills  the  library  tax  which  a  municipality  ^ 
less  than  100,000  population  may  levy;  increase  for  city  of  over  100,000 H 
from  six-tenths  mill  to  1  mill.  Directors  of  public  library  are  required  to  mib- 
mit  annually  an  estimate  of  amount  of  funds  needed  for  library  purposes^ 

S.  B.  114,  p.  494,  June  29, 191& 

Illinois  c  Trustees  of  State  historical  library  to  make  rules  governing  wtA 
library,  to  procure  historical  material  of  the  State,  and  to  select  a  librariaa  c 
a  salary  of  not  exceeding  $3,000  i>er  annum. 

H.  B.  881,  p.  777,  June  28,  1917. 

Illinois:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  public  parksw 

S.  B.  3,  p.  564,  May  18,  1917. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  county  libraries  and  for  the  extension  of  Ubnir 
privileges  to  countiea  Ql  45,  Acts  of  1917. 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  80,  session  laws  of  1913,  relating  to  pMc 
libraries  in  cities. 
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Increases  from  four-tenths  of  1  mill  to  one-half  of  1  mill  the  tax  that  may  be 
»vied  for  maintenance  of  library.  Ch.  123,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

MftiBe:  Authorizing  the  State  librarian  to  establish  in  the  State  library  a 
sgislative  reference  bureau.  Ch.  129,  Mar.  29,  1917. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  76,  ch.  4,  Revised  Statutes  of  1916,  authorizing  any 
Dwn  to  raise  money  to  secure  free  use  of  library  in  adjoining  town. 

Ch.  165,  Apr.  3.  1917. 

Massaehiisetts:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  free  public  library  commls- 
loners  to  determine  by  examination  or  by  such  rules  as  it  may  establish  the 
lection  and  appointment  of  supervising  librarians  and  other  library  workers 
aid  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  authority  of  said  board. 

Oh.  106,  Mar.  25,  1915. 

MiehlgaAt  ProvldUig  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Michigan  State 
ibrary  and  books  and  equipment  for  the  Michigan  traveling  libraries  and  for 
printing  and  binding,  making  an  appropriation  therefor,  and  providing  a  tax 
[>  meet  the  same.  Act  No.  165,  May  7,  1915. 

Michigan:  Appropriating  |5,500  annually  for  the  State  board  of  library 
ommissioners  for  the  special  purposes  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  organlza- 
Ion  of  existing  and  new  libraries,  and  for  the  expense  of  library  Institutes 
nd  training  schools,  and  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  board,  and  providing 
.  tax  to  meet  the  same.  Act  No.  95,  Apr.  28,  1915. 

Miehifran:  Authorizing  organized  townships  and  Ipcorporated  villages  to  bor- 
ow  money  and  Issue  bonds  therefor  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  free  pub- 
ic libraries,  purchasing  cdtes,  and  erecting  buildings  thereon. 

Act  No.  5,  Mar.  9,  1917. 

Hiehigan:  Authorizing  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  to  create  a 
ounty  public  library  or  to  contract  for  the  use  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  county 
rlth  a  public  library  already  established.  Act  No.  138,  Apr.  25,  1917. 

Montana:  Providing  for  library  extension  through  the  establishment  and 
lalntenance  of  county  free  libraries. 

On  petition  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  of  any  county, 
.t  least  one-half  of  whom  shall  reside  outside  of  the  county  seat,  the  board  of 
ounty  commissioners  may  establish  at  county  seat  a  county  free  library  and 
nay  establish  branches  thereof  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  legislative 
ody  of  an  Incorporated  city  or  town  may  withdraw  such  city  or  town  from 
he  operation  of  this  act  County  tax  of  not  exceeding  1  mill  on  the  dollar 
aay  be  levied.  Ch.  45,  Feb.  27,  1915. 

Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  3797,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  public 
Lbrarles. 

Prescribes  powers  and  duties  of  library  board.  Oh.  86,  Apr.  25,  1917. 

Nevada:  Extending  the  use  of  the  State  library. 

Authorizes  lending  books  to  residents  of  the  State  and  to  school  districts. 

Ch.  185,  Mar.  24,  1917. 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  ch.  8  of  the  public  statutes  and  acts  amendatory 
hereto  by  striking  out  the  whole  of  said  chapter  and  acts  and  enacting  in  lieu 
Jiereof  a  new  chapter  relating  to  libraries. 

Reorganizes  State  library,  creates  a  State  library  commission,  and  provides 
'or  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  public  libraries. 

Ch.  59.  Mar.  7,  1917. 

New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  free  public 
ibrary  buildings  on  public  parks  or  squares  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  and 
be  operation  of  free  public  libraries  therein.  Ch.  7,  Feb.  18,  1916. 

North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  475,  sec.  1,  Public  Iawb  of  1913,  relating  to 
be  equipment  and  operation  of  traveling  libraries  by  the  library  commission* 
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Increases  from  $8,000  to  $4,000  the  annual  appropriation  for  ^^  8.^)^ 
State  library  commission.  Ch.  IW,  ^^    -j^ 

North  Carolina:  Directing  the  North  Carolina  Historical  0^^^\^ 
appoint  a  legislative  reference  librarian.  Ch.  202,  1^' 

North  Carolina:  Authorizing  the  board  of  county  commtafrionera  ni^ 
county  board  of  education  of  any  county  to  cooperate  with  the  tmslMBof  pit 
library  In  any  city  or  to^m  in  extending  the  service  of  such  library  t»  ibI 
communities.  Oh.  140,  Mar.  5,  K 

North  Carolina:  Authorizing  any  city  or  town  to  make  continiiiiv  ipp 
print  ions  to  such  library  associations  or  corporations  as  maintain  a  VBtitrnt 
libraries  whose  boolcs  shall  be  available  without  charge  to  the  Inhabltitf' 
said  city  or  town.  Oh.  215.  Uar.  8,  tfC 

North  Carolina:  Increasing  from  $4,000  to  $8,000  the  annnal  approfcff. 
for  State  traveling  libraries.  Oh.  221,  Mar.  8»  IS^ 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1531  and  repealing  sec.  1532,  Compfifidlff 
of  1913,  relating  to  State  library  commission. 

Provides  that  State  library  commission  shall  be  abolished  and  directs^ 
of  regents  of  State  educational  institutions  to  assume  dntles  of  amdi  oo^ 
sion.  Oh.  238.  Mar.  9, 1S& 

Ohio:  Providing  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  care,  managemoia 
control  of  a  county  library  In  any  county  where  a  library  has  been  beatocdi 
the  county  by  either  gift  or  bequest  H.  B.  No.  864,  p.  48S,  Jime  S.  Itf 

Ohio:  Providing  for  the  deposit  of  funds  of  boards  of  trustees  of  i«»' 
libraries.  S.  B.  No.  25,  p.  e04.  Mar.  SI,  ISH 

Ohio:  Amending  sec.  7633  of  the  General  Code,  relative  to  the  establidfeflS 
and  maintenance  of  a  public  library  by  two  or  more  school  districts. 

When  site  or  building  has  been  provided  by  gift  of  money  or  property,  ^ 
such  district  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  exceeding  1  mill  on  the  dollar  ftrff 
maintenance  of  such  library.  H.  B.  No.  260,  p.  179,  Mar.  SKI,  ISK 

Ohio:  Amending  sees.  4004  and  4005  and  enacting  supplemental  sec 
of  the  General  Code,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  public  libraries  and 
cal  collections. 


Authorizes  municipality  to  maintain  such  library  and  collectlcHL 
may  be  issued  for  buildings  and  fumlshlngB. 

H.  B.  No.  871«  IK  612,  Mar.  Sip  IfiX 

Oregon:  Amending  ch.  117,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  county  Ubrarfes. 

Any  county  (formerly  any  county  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more)  Is  tisflV' 
ized  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  li  mills  on  the  dolltf  1^ 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  county  library  building  and  branches.  After  ^ 
tral  building  is  provided,  remaining  funds  may  be  used  to  cooperate  v!&- 
dty  or  cities  in  providing  branches.  Oh.  846,  Feb.  26^  Itt 

Pennsylvania:  Authorizing  boroughs  to  enter  into  certain  (contract!  ^ 
make  appropriations  regarding  libraries. 

When  a  gift  or  bequest  of  $20,000  or  more  is  made  to  a  borongh  for  ea^ 
llshing  a  public  library,  such  borough  may  contract  to  maintain  the  saiscL 

Act  No.  led.  May  6.  lU 

Pennsylvania:  Amending  an  act  approved  July  25,  1918,  providing  ta^ 
establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Authorizes  the  payment  of  a  salary  of  not  over  $1,800  to  the  secretary.  F^ 
vides  for  the  publication  of  additional  historical  material. 

Act  Na  218,  June  22.  18IT. 

Pennsylvania:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  fre«  r^ 
lie,  nonsectarian  libraries  by  counties,  cities,  bonnuKha.  towns,  and  tuwnriW^ 

Act  No.  888,  July  28.  JSSC 
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Khode  Maud:  Amending  sec.  8,  ch.  68,  General  I^aws  of  1900,  ae  amended 
'  ch.  678,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  traveling  llbrarleR 

Increases  from  $2,000  to  $2,600  the  amount  which  State  board  of  education 
ay  expend  annually  for  such  libraries.  Gh.  1212,  Apr.  22^  1915. 

South  Carolina:  To  promote  the  establishment  and  extension  of  public 
tiraries  in  the  State. 

ATithorlJ5es  any  county,  township,  or  municipal  corporation  to  acquire,  own, 
•  operate  a  library  or  libraries  and  to  levy  tax  of  not  exceeding  2  mills  on 
le  dollar  for  the  support  or  acquisition  of  the  same.  On  petition  of  one- 
airth  of  qiiallfled  electors,  election  shall  be  called  and  a  majority  vote  shall 
^termlne.  If  vote  carries,  county  board  of  education  shall,  for  a  county  or  a 
»vimshlp,  name  five  library  trustees;  In  case  of  a  municipal  corporation,  city 
r  town  council  shall  name  five  library  trustees.  No  school  trustee  shall  be  a 
brary  trustee.  Act  No.  127,  Mar.  11, 1915. 

South  Carolina:  Authorizing  the  State  librarian  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Istorlcal  commission  to  distribute  State  publications  to  public  libraries  of  the 
tate.  No.  343.  Mar.  1,  1917. 

South  Bakota:  Amending  sees.  6  and  7,  ch.  217,  Acts  of  1913.  relating  to 

ree  libraries. 

Increases  from  three  to  five  the  number  of  library  trustees  of  a  city,  town, 
r  township.    Authorizes  uniting  school  libraries  with  public  libraries. 

Ch.  195,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

South  Dakota:  Providing  for  county  free  libraries  and  providing  funds  for 
andllng  the  same.  Ch.  293,  Mar.  2,  1917. 

Texas:  An  act  to  establish,  maintain,  operate,  equip,  and  disestablish  county 
ree  libraries  and  county  circulating  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  this 
tate. 

Exempting  cities  and  towns  maintaining  free  libraries  from  taxation  for 
ounty  free  libraries  and  circulating  libraries  and  providing  for  their  volun- 
ary  participation  In  said  free  libraries  or  circulating  libraries;  providing  for 
he  cooperation  of  two  or  more  counties  In  procuring  and  maintaining  county 
ree  library  service  and  circulating  library  service  and  providing  for  the  con- 
olid  at  ion  and  cooperation  of  farmers'  county  public  library  with  the  county 
ree  library  and  circulating  library,  and  also  authorizing  the  commissioners* 
ourt  in  lieu  of  establishing  free  libraries  and  circulating  libraries  to  enter 
Dto  contracts  with  free  libraries  In  any  of  the  dtles  or  towns  of  this  State,  or, 
rbere  libraries  have  already  been  established,  to  furnish  county  free  libraries 
nd  circulating  library  service,  and  fixing  the  duty  of  the  county  commis- 
ioners  in  the  premises,  providing  for  the  selection  of  county  librarian,  man 
gement,  maintenance,  and  control,  etc.,  of  county  free  libraries  and  circulating 
Lbraries ;  for  the  levying  of  a  library  tax ;  for  merging  farmers'  county  public 
Ibraries  with  county  free  libraries  and  circulating  libraries  and  for  the  ac- 
eptance  and  disiwsition  of  gifts  and  bequests  in  connection  with  libraries  and 
heir  maintenance;  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  and  declar 
ng  an  emergency.  Ch.  117,  Mar.  23,  1915. 

Texas:  Amending  ch.  117,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  county  libraries. 

Authorizes  county  conunissioners'  couit  to  establish  and  maintain  a  county 
ibrary  or  to  unite  with  one  or  more  ooilnties  in  establishing  a  joint  library, 
lilbrary  to  be  established  for  that  part  of  county  not  Included  In  cities  and 
X)wns  mnlntainlng  libraries,  but  such  cities  and  towns  may  elect  to  become  part 
>f  county  system.  On  Its  own  Initiative  or  when  petitioned  by  100  or  more 
voters  of  that  part  of  the  county  affected,  said  court  shall  submit  to  voters  the 
luestion  of  establishing  such  library ;  majority  of  vote  to  decide.  Library  to 
3e  located  at  county  seat;  commissioners'  court  to  appoint  a  librarian.  State 
)oard  of  library  examiners  created ;  to  consist  of  State  librarian,  librarian  of 
university,  and  three  members  appointed  at  first  by  State  librarian  and  uni- 
versity librarian,  and  thereafter  vacancies  filled  by  remaining  members;  said 
tK)ard  to  pass  on  qualifications  of  county  librarians.  County  tax  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  cents  on  the  $100  shall  be  levied  for  support  of  library.  Gifts  may 
t)e  accepted.    All  white  persons  entitled  to  use  of  library ;  separate  branches 
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must  be  provided  for  negroes.    Free  library  privUeses  may  be  obtHioed  tot  te 
inhabitants  of  a  county  from  an  established  library.  Ch.  57,  Bfar.  S,  iSlt 

Utah:  Amending  see.  1309,  Compiled  Laws  of  1907.  as  axneoded  by  cb.  Tl 
Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  tax  levy  for  libraries  and  gsrmnasiiiiiis  in  thirMai 
cities  and  incorporated  towns. 

Reduces  from  3  mills  to  1  mill  the  maximum  levy  for  library ;  rednon  fm 
4  mills  to  lA  mills  the  maximum  levy  for  library  and  symnaaivm  q» 
bined.  Ch.  Ill,  Mar.  22,  ia& 

Utah:  Recognizing  the  Historical  Society  of  Utah  as  a  State  instftvtia 
providing  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  certain  records  and  for  4r 
making  of  reports  by  the  board  of  control.  Ch.  71,  Mar.  8.  isn 

Washington:  Amending  sees.  0971  and  0974,  Remington  and  Balhusn 
Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  public  llbnrn 

Authorizes  common  council  of  incorporated  town  (as  well  of  a  city)  to* 
tablish  and  maintain  a* free  public  library.  Ch.  12,  F^eb,  25,  1913. 

West  Tirginia:  Authorizing  incorporated  cities  and  tou^s«  and  also  CDci;> 
and  school  districts,  to  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  p;^* 
libraries  and  reading  rooms;  providing  for  the  appointment  of  library  bocft 
and  defining  their  duties  and  powers;  providing  penalties  for  the  injnir  .- 
defacement  of  library  property,  or  the  detention  of  books,  magazines,  Tisv- 
l)apers,  etc.,  belonging  to  a  public  library. 

Such  library  established  by  majority  vote  of  the  voters  of  tbe  city,  tim 
county,  or  school  district,  as  case  may  be.  Tax  of  1^  cents  on  the  SlOO  71; 
mitted.  Board  of  six  library  directors  appointed  by  chief  execatlTe  aocioft: 
of  city,  town,  etc.  Said  lK)ard  to  have  gene^l  control  of  library.  Ldbrazy  !iii: 
be  free  subject  to  rules  of  library  board ;  said  board  may  extend  privHc^  ? 
nonresidents  of  municipality.  Board  shall  report  annually  to  appoiols: 
authority.    Donations,  gifts,  and  bequests  may  be  accepted. 

Ch.  ©4,   Feb.  25,  1S15 

WlMonsin :  Creating  subsec.  3a,  ch.  296,  Acts  of  1013,  relating  to  the  esti> 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  public  library  systems  in  counties  haviu  j 
population  of  150,000  or  more. 

Money  expended  by  county  for  library  system  in  each  town,  village,  and  fs: 
shall  be  repaid  by  such  town,  village,  or  city.  Ch.  126,  Apr.  25, 191* 

Wyoming:  Amending  sec.  8,  ch.  106,  Acts  of  1914,  providing  for  a  com 

library  tax. 

Increases  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  the  tax  tte 
may  be  levied  as  a  county  library  tax.  Ch.  24,  Feb.  10,  1915. 


S  (b).  Public  School  Libraries. 

California:  Amending  sec.  1714  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  «** 
library  fund  In  cities,  or  cities,  and  counties,  not  divided  into  school  distriax 

Amount  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  80  cents  per  pupil  of  average  attf-' 
a  nee  In  the  elementary  schools.  Ch.  173,  May  4,  1913 

Maine:  Resolve  appropriating  money  for  the  purchase  of  traveling  libraH* 
suitable  for  high  schools  in  towns  having  no  public  libraries. 

Appropriates  $1,000  for  each  of  the  years  1915  and  1916. 

Resolve,  Ch.  49,  Mar.  a  191i 

Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  2,  ch.  296,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  State  aidti 
rural  schools. 

When  rural  district  library  has  reached  200.  board  shall  not  be  reqoired  9 
add  thereto,  but  only  to  maintain  the  same.  Ch.  267,  Apr.  17.  191'    , 
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Minnesota:  See  also  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  H  (e),  Ck>n- 
solidation  of  districts,  etc 

North  Carolina:  See  B  (e).  State  aid  for  elementary  education;  S  (a), 
Libraries,  general. 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1176,  Compiled  Laws  of  1918,  relating  to 
school  libraries. 

Provides  that  when  a  school  has  not  less  than  200  books,  school  board  shall 
be  required  to  expend  not  lees  than  $6  (instead  of  $10)  annually  to  purchase 
books  until  school  library  contains  300  volumes  In  good  condition,  after  which 
board  need  spend  only  amount  necessary  to  keep  library  In  good  condition. 

Ch.  132,  Mar.  11,  1915. 

Ohio:  See  S  (a).  Libraries,  general. 

Pennsylyania:  See  A  (f),  Administrative  units — districts,  etc. 

South  Dakota:  See  S  (a),  Public  libraries. 


T.  EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

(a)  General. 

Wisconsin:  Providing  for  the  maintenance  of  classes  for  exceptional  children 
in  certain  cities  and  villages.  Ch.  680,  July  6,  1917. 


T  (b).  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Arizona:. P  (a).  Higher  institutions,  general. 

Arkansas:  Declaring  the  State  school  for  the  blind  and  the  Deaf  mute  Insti- 
tute to  be  educational  institutions,  not  charitable  institutions. 

S.  J.  R.  No.  2,  Mar.  24,  1917. 
Arkansas:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 
California:  See  T  (c).  Schools  for  the  blind. 
Colorado:  See  T  (c),  Schools  for  the  blind. 
Connectient:  Providing  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Authorizes  the  governor  to  appoint  for  not  exceeding  12  years  (he  may  ex- 
tend the  period  6  years)  any  deaf  minor  person,  resident  of  the  State,  as  a 
pupil  in  any  Institution  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  deaf.  When  not 
paid  by  pupil,  parent,  or  guardian,  expenses  of  pupils  shall  be  borne  by  State 
to  extent  of  $300  per  capita  per  annum,  in  addition  not  exceeding  $20  may  be 
expended  for  wearing  apparel.  Ch.  326,  May  19,  1915. 

Illinois:  Providing  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children. 

Compulsory  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  18.  H.  B.  392,  p.  734,  .Tune  28,  1917. 

loira:  Transferring  control  of  the  State  school  for  the  deaf  from  the  State 
board  of  control  to  the  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  160,  Apr.  7,  1917. 

Iowa:  Amending  sees.  2700  and  2727a,  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913,  and 
sec.  2713,  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915,  relating  to  the  support 
of  certain  State  institutions. 

Increases  from  $12  to  $13  per  month  the  allowance  for  the  support  of  each 
inmate  of  the  institution  for  feeble-minded  children.  Increases  from  $22  to 
$24  per  month  (for  9  months  in  the  year)  the  allowance  for  each  resident 
pupil  actually  supported  in  the  school  for  the  deaf.  Allows  $16  per  month  for 
each  Inmate  actually  supported  in  the  State  industrial  school. 

Ch.  266,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

Iowa:  Authorizing  school  corporations  to  provide  education  for  deaf  chil- 
dren, and  providing  State  aid  therefor.  Ch.  308,  Apr.  23,  1917. 
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Kasflas:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Lonisiana:  Proriding  for  the  contr(»l  of  the  Louisiana  State  SdicolfB:^ 
Deaf  and  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Hereafter  such  schools  to  be  under  control  of  State  board  of  edncatfoiL 

Act  No.  237,  Jaly  «.  M 

Mlehisran:  Declaring  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  lOelso 
School  for  the  Blind  to  be  public  schools.  Act  No.  148,  Apr.  2S.  M 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  any  special,  independent,  or  common-adiool  9Ef 
to  provide  for,  conduct,  and  maintain  schools  for  deaf  children,  blind  ddlSt 
defective-speech  children,  and  mentally  subnormal  children  in  such  sdifM^ 
tricts  In  certain  cases,  and  appropriating  money  therefor. 

C?h.  1»4,  Apr.  20,  Iffi 

Minnesota:  Amending  sees.  414C,  4150,  4151,  4152,  and  4153,  and  repo^ 
seca  4144,  4145,  and  4149,  General  Statutes,  1013,  relating  to  the  msmfoe 
and  control  of  the  State  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

Transfers  control  of  such  schools  from  boards  of  directors  to  State  boci  ^ 
control.  Ch,  346,  Apr.  17, 191 

MlMonrl:  Increasing  from  $40  to  $00  the  amount  allowed  to  pey  expeoa 
of  clothing  and  transportation  of  pupils  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  wluKfP 
ents  are  unable  to  pay  such  expenses.  H.  B.  553,  p.  207,  Mar.  2S,  Iffi^ 

Missouri:  Amending  sec.  10790,  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  relatliig  to^m 
meration  of  children -of  school  age. 

Fixes  penalty  for  failure  of  county  clerk  to  report  the  deaf  and  tbe  bitad 

S.  B.  170,  p.  500,  Apr.  10,  ITi. 

Missouri:  Amending  sec.  1486,  Revised  Statutes,  1909,  relating  to  tbeSi^ 
for  the  Deaf. 

Deaf  persons  under  21  years  of  age  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  tnstit^ 

S.  B.  198,  p.  192.  Apr.  10.  IT. 

Montana:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  expert  to  make  a  psB^ 
survey  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  feeble-minded,  deaf,  dumb,  vA  ^ 
children  in  the  State.  Gh.  183,  Mar.  t  lfl> 

Nebraska:  Changing  the  name  of  the  '*  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  i^ 
Dumb  "  to  the  "  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf,"  and  changing  the  name  of  (k 
institution  for  the  blind  to  the  ''  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind.*' 

Oh.  130,  Apr.  13,  l»li 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  clothing  for  State ii^^ 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction  of  pupils  in  inatitutioos  &r  ^ 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Ch.  179,  Apr.  14, 1«1' 

North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  399,  acts  of  1891,  changing  tbe  co^V^ 
name  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  the  North  Ctf> 
Una  School  for  the  Deaf.  Ch.  14,  Feb.  3, 1«^ 

North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  18,  vol.  2,  Revisal  of  1905,  relating  toStiv 
•chool  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

Changes  title  of  "  principal  "  to  "  Superintendent." 

Ch.  36.  Feb.  14, !«' 

Philippines:  See  T  (c).  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Tennessee:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Termont:  Relating  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children. 

Any  deaf  or  blind  child  of  legal  school  age  who  is  designated  by  the  go^a^ 
to  any  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  In  thi^^^ 
shall  attend  such  school  during  its  regular  sessions  for  period  desIgMt^j^  *J 
less  said  child  is  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated,  or  has  *J'**2J5, 
quired  knowledge  of  branches  required  in  the  public  schools,  or  is  otfitf'* 
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1?  furnished  with  the  same  education,  but  said  child  shall  not  be  required  to 
end  more  than  40  weeks  in  any  school  year.  '  Act  No.  77,  Mar.  18, 1915. 

^iseonsin:  Amending  paragraph  (c),  subsec.  (1),  sec.  20.32;  subsec.  (3), 
.  20.S2 ;  and  subsec.  1,  sec.  679m,  Wisconsin  statutes,  relating  to  day  schools 
the  deaf. 

teprulfttes  State  aid  to  such  schools.  Ch.  343,  June  6,  1917. 


T  (e).  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Llabama:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  industrial 
ool  for  white  blind  men,  making  an  appropriation  therefor,  providing  for 
appointment  of  a  board  of  trustees  to  manage  said  school,  and  defining  the 
ect  of  the  same.  Act  No.  808,  p.  920,  Sept  28,  1915. 

Irlsoaa:  See  P  (a),  Higher  institutions,  general. 
Irkansas:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards;  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 
!])aliforiila:  Providing  for  the  separation  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  depart- 
nts  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.       Ch.  20,  Apr.  1, 1915. 
L/alifomia:  Providing  readers  for  blind  students  In  the  University  of  Call- 
nia  and  providing  for  assistance  to  deaf  students  attending  the  National 
liege  for  the  Deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Ch.  681,  June  9,  1915. 

California:  Relating  to  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
illnor  amendments.  Ch.  681,  June  9,  1915. 

Uallfomla:  Appropriating  money  to  provide  readers  for  blind  students  in 
i  University  of  California,  and  to  asstst  deaf  students  attending  the  National 
Liege  for  the  Deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Oh.  349,  May  14,  1917. 

Dolorado:  Levying  a  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado 
lool  for  Deaf  and  Blind  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  use  of 
d  Institution. 

[n  addition  to  levy  already  authorized  by  law,  there  shall  be  levied  annually 
o  and  three-quarter-hundredths  of  1  mill.  Ch.  58,  Apr.  12,  1915. 

Qlittols:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Indiana:  Creating  a  board  of  industrial  aid  for  the  blind,  prescribing  its 

^ers  and  duties,  and  providing  for  Improving  the  conditions  of  the  blind. 

l.mong  other  powers,  board  may  establish  workshops,  or  industrial  schools 
-  the  blind.  Ch.  59,  Mar.  5,  1915. 

Endlana:  Requiring  State  institutions  and  political  divisions  of  the  State  to 
rchase  articles  produced  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  industrial  aid 
•  the  blind.  Ch.  170,  Mar.  10,  1915. 

Indiana:  Relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  State  universities  and 
ate  normal  schools. 

Makes  it  the  duty  of  trustees  of  such  Inslitutions  to  .supply  for  at  least  three 
urs  a  day  persons  to  read  to  matriculated  blind  stndents. 

Ch.  169,  Acts  of  1917. 

Iowa:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Kansas:  Providing  readers  for  blind  persons  receiving  higher  education  and 

iklng  an  appropriation  for  the  same. 

Provides  that  not  exceeding  $800  per  annum  may  be  expanded  fOr  each  blind 
rson,  resident  of  tlie  State  for  preceding  five  years,  who  Is  attending  an  ap- 
oved  higher  institution.  Ch.  320,  Mar.  20,  1915. 

Kansas:  See  also  A  (bl).  State  boards. 
Lonlilana:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 
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Massaehasetts:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  iustrtiction    ot  tlie  adali  UH 

their  homes. 

Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind  may  expend  for  such  porpoK  ma 
ceeding  $6,000  per  annum.  Ch.  201,  Maj  It  ISri 

Miehigran:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

JEinnesotii:  Providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  bllncl  students  lii 

versities,  colleges,  and  conservatories  of  music. 

Eiach  such  student  may  receive  not  exceeding  $800  per  nnnnm. 

Ch.    30T,    Apr.  24.  IK 

Minnesota:  See  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deat 

Sissoari :  l^roviding  that  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Bliad  aball  be  rob- 
classed,  and  conducted  as  an  educational  institution,  and  that  its  ctawafifii 
conduct,  and  management  shall  be  wholly  separate  and  distinct  from  di 
the  benevolent,  chartiable,  custodial,  and  correctional  l]i8titutioii& 

S.  B.  409,  p.  207,  Mar.  23,  TSl 

Hissourl:  Amending  sees.  1481  and  1482,  Revised  Statutes,  1909.  relstii' 
the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Persons  under  21  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  institutioii.  Goontj  er 
may  pay  exi)enses  in  certain  cases.  S.  B.  205,  p.  191,  Apr.  10,  TSC. 

Hissonri:  See  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Montana:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Nebraslca:  Changing  the  name  of  the  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  B'JaL 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Ch.  130,  Apr.  13,  9U 

Nebraska:  See  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

New  Mexico:  Providing  for  the  compulsory  education  of  blind  persoss^ 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years.  Cli.  33,  Mar.  9. 1£I 

North  Carolina:  Amending  ch.  141,  Extra  Session  of  1908,  relating  tc '^ 
pulsory  education  of  the  blind. 

Sheriffs  required  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Ch.  20,  Feb.  5.  MT 
North  Carolina:  See  also  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 
Ohio :  Amending  sees.  775,  7756,  7757,  7758,  7759,  7700,  and  7761  of  tie  '^ 
eral  Code,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  for  flie  Wat 

H.  B.  No.  182,  p.  153,  Mar.  19,  ISSL 
Pennsylrania:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  provide  e^ 
tion  for  needy  blind  children  over  the  age  of  8  years.     (Old  law  antbcoe 
education  of  such  children  only  up  to  the  age  of  8  years). 

Act  No.  201,  May  14.  18li 
Pennsylvania:  Amending  sec.  1439  of  the  School  Code  and  adding  tber 
sec.  1440,  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

State  board  of  education  may  pay  not  exceeding  $1.50  a  day  for  the  eifci 
tion  of  a  blind  child  under  8  years  of  age  In  a  nonsectarian  Institution.  Sc- 
board  may  provide  readers  for  blind  students  in  higher  institutions. 

Act  No.  118,  May  17,  191" 

Philippines:  Authorizing  the  director  of  education  to  furnish  sabsJste': 

and  other  living  expenses  to  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  bllad  t 

Manila  and  of  certain  schools  of  agriculture. 

Act  No.  2511.  Feb.  5. 191& 

South  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  iustmctlon  of  bli^ 
babies  and  children  under  school  age.  Ch.  150,  Mar.  10. 191T. 

Tennessee :  Providing  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  education  of  blind  6i 
dren  of  school  age  who  are  not  eligible  to  the  State  School  for  the  ffiiod  f^ 
lack  of  training,  where  the  parents  of  such  children  have  not  sufficieat  oxis 
to  properly  care  for  them. 
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State  board  of  education  may  contract  with  a  suitable  Institution  for  such 
ve  at  a  charge  of  not  exceeding  $1  per  day  for  each  child. 

Oh.  82,  May  5,  1915. 

VenneBsee:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

T'ermont:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

^iseonsin:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  summer  school  for  the  adult 

Ind  in  connection  with  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Jamesrille. 

Oh.  418,  June  14,  1917. 

^iseonsin:  Providing  State  aid  for  expenses  of  blind  students  in  any  univer- 
ty,  college,  or  conservatory  of  music.  Oh.  581,  July  6,  1917. 

IflBeonsin:  See  also  F  (c).  Teachers'  pensions. 


T  (d).  Schools  for  Crippled  and  Heformed. 

Oalifornia:  Authorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  Whittier  State  School  to 

lalntain  a  department  for  care  and  training  of  defective  persons. 

Oh.  729,  June  11,  1915. 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  State  board  of  education  to  investigate  the 

vibject  of  special  training  for  injured  persons. 

Resolve  75,  May  1,  1916. 

Minnesota:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  by  providing  for  the  education  of 
ibysically  defective  children.  Oh.  559,  May  18.  1917. 

Termont:  Amending  sec.  1006,  Public  Statutes  of  1906,  relating  to  school 
11  rectors'  duties. 

Authorizes  directors  to  provide  instruction  at  home  for  any  child  suffering 
!t-om  permanent  physical  disability,  expense  not  to  exceed  $1  per  week. 

Act  No.  68,  Mar.  15,  1915, 

Wiseonsln :  Authorizing  boards  of  school  directors  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
to  furnish  transportation  and  transport  crippled  children  to  school  and  to 
provide  lunches  for  such  children.  Ch.  236,  May  17,  1917. 


T  (e).  Schools  for  Feeble-Minded. 

Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  care 
apd  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  Act  172,  Mar.  6,  1917. 

California:  Establishing  an  institution  for  the  care,  confinement,  and  instruc- 
tion of  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  persons.  Ch.  776,  June  1,  1917. 

Gonneotient:  Changing  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles  to 
the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  authorizing  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  said  school.  Ch.  336,  May  20,  1915. 

donneeticnt:  Consolidating  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  and  the  Connecticut  Colony  for  Epileptics,  and  establishing  the  Mans- 
Held  State  Training  School  and  Hospital.  Ch.  417,  May  17, 1917. 

Florida:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
need  of  a  State  institution  for  the  care  of  the  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  in 
the  State.  Ch.  6920  (No.  114),  May  25,  1915. 

Iowa:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deaf. 

Maine:  Amending  sec.  1,  ch.  44,  Public  Laws  of  1907,  relating  to  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  to  the  Maine  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Fixes  ages  of  those  who  may  be  admitted  at  between  6  and  40  for  males 
and  between  6  and  45  for  females ;  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  State  paupers 
may  be  admitted  at  older  ages.  Ch.  224,  Mar.  30,  1915. 
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Maine:  Relating  to  commitments  to  the  Maine  School  for   Feebie-HinM ^ 

Judges-  of  probate. 

Amendment  provides  that  application  must  first  be  made  to  bofl|»ittI  tn 
tees  and  evidence  thereof  presented  to  Judge  of  probate,  aceompaBted  by j 
certificate  of  the  superintendent  that  person  will  be  received  irlien  pnpsl 
committed.  CJh.   108.  &£ar.   15,  tOL 

Maine:  Prohibiting  the  aiding  or  abetting  of  the  escape  of  inmatf  tf  A 
Maine  School  for  Feeble-Minded.  Ch.  113,  Mar.  16.  ifi^ 

Maine:  Relating  to  the  discharge  of  inmates  of  the  Maine  Sdiool  for 

Minded. 

Provides  that  a  majority  (formerly  "any  three")  of  the  tmateea 
charge  an  inmate.  Gh.  107,  Mar.  15l  MCS 

Minnesota:  See  T  (b),  Schools  for  the  deal 

Montana:  See  T  (b).  Schools  for  the  deal 

Nebraska:  Amending  sees.  7223  and  7224,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913, 
to  persons  admitted   to  the  Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  T 
repealing  sec.  7225  of  said  Statutes. 

Such  institution  shall  receive  as  Inmates  only  idiotic,  imbedle,  and 
minded  persons  transferred  from  other  State  institutions  by  the  board  d  tm 
mlssioners  of  State  institutions,  or  committed  thereto  by  a  jovenUe  court « » 
county  court    Provisions  creating  a  tax  fund  for  the  support  of  the  InsdtBai 
is  repealed.  Gh.  131,  Apr.  14,  1M& 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  ch.  102,  Acts  of  1901,  as  amended  by  ek  3 

Acts  of  1905.  relating  to  the  State  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Strikes  out  limitation  to  feeble-minded  girls  between  8  and  21  yean  «(  m 
so  that  "  the  feeble-minded  **  may  be  admitted  to  said  schooL 

Oh.  141,  Apr.  la  VBTi 

New  Hampslilre:  Appropriating  9^8,000  for  additional  acconunodatioDf  tf 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  children.  Oh.  240,  Aui^.  3,  IK' 

New  Hampshire:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  by  providing  for  the  edocatte' 
children  with  retarded  mental  development  Oh.  553,  May  18.  191T 

North  Carolina:  Changing  the  name  of  the  North  Carolina  School  fordr 
Feeble-Minded  and  providing  for  admission  and  discharge  of  chiidroi  friv 
said  school. 


Changes  name  to  "  The  Caswell  Training  School "  and  coodnnea  the 
a  body  corporate.  Feeble-minded  and  idiotic  children  between  6  and  21 
of  age  and  feeble-minded  women  between  21  and  80  who  are  not  presaaatr 
helpless  may  be  admitted.  Application  for  such  admission  most  haie  9* 
proval  of  county  commissioners  of  county  wherein  feeble-minded  penca  r 
sides.  In  case  parent  or  custodian  is  unable  to  provide  clothing  and  traiupr 
tation  for  child,  the  same  shall  be  furnished  by  the  county  wherein  chOd  tt 
sides.  Any  pupil  may  be  discharged  or  returned  to  parent  or  guardian  lAa 
said  pupil  is  not  benefited  by  school  or  when  best  interests  of  school  so  n^^ 

Ch.  208,  Mar.  0,  191& 

North  Dakota:  Relating  to  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Provides  that  the  expense,  to  the  extent  of  $15  a  month,  of  the  care,  bosii 
and  treatment  of  each  patient  in  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  sht^ 
be  a  charge  upon  the  county  from  which  the  patient  is  sent,  but  If  the 
legally  responsible  for  the  support  of  such  patient  is  able  to  pay  the  same. 
person  shall  be  responsible  to  the  county  for  said  amount. 

Ch.  113,  Mar.  10.  1915l 

North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1714,  Compiled  Laws,  1913,  relating  to  tM 
commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  to  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Mlndei 

Inmates  may  be  removed  only  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  control  aatf 
the  superintendent  of  said  institution. 

H.  B.  2i4,  p.  12  Pop.  Bd.,  Mar.  12.  1917. 
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Ore^ett:  Proyiding  for  the  ezamixiatioii  and.commltmeiit  of  feeble-minded 
r  criminally  inclined  persons  over  5  years  of  age,  for  their  conveyance  to  the 
UBtitntlon  for  the  Feeble-Minded  by  a  trained  attendant,  and  for  the  payment 
t  malntenanoe  by  county  from  which  committed;  providing  for  the  cure  of 
Eune  by  relatives  when  competent  and  for  right  of  appeal  in  all  commitments ; 
nd  further  providing  for  report  on  preliminary  cases  by  school  superlndendents, 
tarents,  and  guardians.  Ch.  354,  Feb.  21,  1917. 

Sh^de  Island:  Changing  the  name  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Fee- 
»ftft-Minded  to  the  "Exeter  School."  Ch.  1381.  Apr.  14,  1916. 

Texas:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  farm 
colony  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children.  Ch.  90,  Mar.  22,  1915: 

Utah:  See  A  (bl).  State  boards. 

Termont:  Amending  sees.  13  and  17,  No.  81,  Acts  of  1912,  providing  for  the 
».re,  training,  and  education  of  feeble-minded  children. 

Increases  from  $26,000  to  $65,000  the  appropriation  for  establishing  a  State 
school  for  the  feeble-minded.  Act  No.  78,  Mar.  31,  1915. 

Termont:  See  also  A  (b2),  State  officers. 

Tirglnla:  Regulating  the  admission  of  Inmates  to  the  Virginia  Colonly  for 
the  feeble-miaded.  Ch.  106,  Mar.  4,  1916. 

Waahlagton:  Changing  the  name  of  the  *' State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  "  to  the  **  State  Custodial  School."  Ch.  64,  Mar.  10,  1917. 


T  (f).  Tuberealous  Children. 
Colorado:  See  A  (d),  District  boards  and  officers. 


U.  WELFABE  OF  DEPENDENTS  AND  DELINQUENTS. 


(a)  General. 

U  (b).  Wrongs  to  Children. 

Arizona:  Unlawful  to  furnish  tobacco  in  any  form  to  a  person  under  21 
years  old,  or  for  such  person  to  buy  or  receive  the  same. 

Ch.  9,  Feb.  27,  1917. 

Oallfornla:  Prohibiting  the  sale,  gift,  or  delivery  of  intoxicating  liquor  at 
public  schoolhouses.  Ch.  21,  Apr.  1,  1915. 

Hawaii:  Amending  sees.  3001  and  3003,  Revised  Statutes  of  1915,  relating 
to  curfew. 

Misdemeanor  for  "keeper  of  coffee  shop,  Ice-creum  parlor,  victualing  or  billiard 
saloon,  bowling  alley,  skating  rink,  theater,  showhouse,  or  premises  in  which 
any  show,  moving  picture,  or  like  entertainment  is  given  to  permit  child  under 
15  years  of  a^e  in  such  place  unless  said  child  is  accompanied  by  proper 
responsible  adult.  Act  No.  44,  Apr.  5,  1915. 

Kansas:  Prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  of  cigarettes  or  tobacco  in  any  form  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  making  it  unlawful  for  the  proprietor  of  any 
place  of  business  to  permit  any  minor  to  frequent  such  place  while  in  the  act 
of  using  tobacco  in  any  form.  Ch.  166,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

Kichigan:  Prohibiting  the  selling,  giving,  or  furnishing  of  cigarettes  to 
minors;  prohibtlng  the  use  of  cigarettes  by  minors,  and  prohibiting  the  harbor- 
ing of  minors  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  cigarettes. 

Act  No.  31,  Apr.  1.  1915. 
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New  Jersey:  Prohibiting  furnishing  cigarettes  or  tobttc^co    in   anj 

minors  under  18  years  of  age.  CJli-  S3^   'Mmt,  IB.  Wtl 

Oklahoma:  Prohibiting  furnishing  cigarettes  or  cigarette  papers  to  mkem 


V  (e).  Jnyenile  Courts. 

See  also  U  (e),  Schools  for  dependents  and  delinquents. 

Alabama:  Relating  to  delinquent  children. 

Any  child  umier  16  years  of  age  who  violates  any  law  of  tlie  State,  or  »ti 
violates  any  ordinance  of  any  municipality  of  this  State,    or   -who  is  iODP 
rigible ;  or  who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves  or   gamblers ;  or  vt»  « 
growing  up  In  idleneas  or  crime ;  or  knowingly  visits  or  enters  a  bogie  i 
ill  fame ;  or  who  knowingly  visits  or  patronizes  any  policy  sbop,  bucket  ^ 
pool  room,  billiard  room,  bar  room,  or  club  room,  where  liquors  are  kepi ' 
drunk,  or  served   to  members;   or  where  any  gaming   table,   or   device  fcr 
gambling  is  operated,  or  who  loiters  about  any  such  places;  or  w^bo  baWfSii^ 
smokes  cigarettes ;  or  who  wanders  about  any  railroad  yards,  or  tracfca  r 
jumps  or  hooks  on  to  any  moving  engine  or  car ;  or  unla'wfully  enters  i? 
engine  or  car;  or  who  habitually  uses  any  vile,  obscene,  profane,  or  iiidns: 
language;  or  is  found  in  possession  of  any  indecent,  lascivious  book,  iktmt 
print,  card,  or  paper :  or  who  is  in  possession  of  any  pistol,  dirk,  bowie  krifc 
or  metal  knuckles ;  or  is  guilty  of  immoral  conduct  in  any  public  place,  or  z 
or  about  any  schoolhouse,  or  who  engages  in  any  occupation,  calling,  or  ext> 
tion,  or  is  found  in  any  place  for  permitting  which  an  adult  may  be  pimiiW 
by  law ;  and  generally,  any  child  who  so  deports  himself,  or  is  in  sodi  ese- 
tions,  or  surroundings,  or  is  under  such  improper. or  insufficient  guardian^ 
or  control,  as  to  endanger  the  morals,  health,  or  general  welfare  of  such  eUt 
shall  be  deemed  a  ward  of  the  State,  and  entitled  to  its  care  and  protectia 
and  the  State  shall  exercise  its  right  of  guardianship  and  control  over  ssA 
child  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Probate  courts  and  city  recorders'  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  under  tH 
act.  Child  shall  be  brought  into  court  by  service  of  summons  issued  upos  ^ 
formation  and  belief  of  person  having  knowledge  or  information  of 
delinquency,  or  court  may  direct  officer  to  take  child  into  custody 
dlately;  person  in  parental  relation  shall  also  be  summoned;  \t  such  _ 
can  not  be  found  or  is  a  nonresident,  court  shall  appoint  a  guardian  ad  Baa 
to  be  present  at  trial  of  child.  Court  shall  keep  a  separate  docket  for  jni«Bfe 
cases;  only  officers  of  court,  attorneys,  and  person  in  parental  relation  iktl 
be  present  at  trial.  Probation  officers  are  provided  for.  If  child's  horn  t 
proper,  court  shall  give  preference  to  leaving  child  in  such  home  under  bp 
guardianship  of  the  State ;  if  home  is  improper,  child  may  be  committed  t> 
some  suitable  person  or  home  or  to  proper  State  correctional  institution.  V 
commitment  is  to  one  of  the  State  correctional  institutions,  it  shall  be  mz 
child  reaches  the  age  of  21  or  until  child  is  released  by  governing  boani  tf 
such  Institution.  Any  party  aggrieved  may  appeal  from  the  order  or  jvt 
ment  of  the  court  in  the  case  to  any  court  of  the  county  having  equity  jurs 
diction.  Whenever  a  child  under  16  years  old  is  brought  before  a  magistni 
or  any  court  in  the  county  other  than  a  recorder's  court  the  case  shall  k 
transferred  to  the  probate  court ;  if  probate  court  Is  convinced  that  any  diQ2 
can  not  be  reformed,  said  court  may  remand  such  child  to  a  court  of  crlmlBL 
jurisdiction  for  trial.  Misdemeanor  to  contribute  knowingly  or  wilful^ 
to  the  delinquency,  neglect,  or  dependency  of  a  child.  Probate  court  and  r- 
corder*s  court  shall  jointly  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  the  juvenile  cooro 
of  the  county;  board  to  consist  of  not  fewer  than  10  nor  more  tiuin  15 
members  and  to  serve  without  compensation.  Duties :  To  advise  court  in  tfee 
appointment  of  probation  officers ;  to  visit  institutions  receiving  children  under 
this  act  and  report  to  courts  on  same ;  to  make  themselves  familiar  wltb  tbr 
work  of  the  juvenile  court  and  report  on  the  same  to  the  public.  Contesioos. 
admissions,  etc.,  of  children  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  against  them. 

Act  No.  506,  p.  577,  Sept  16,  1915. 

Alabama:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance;  U  (e),  Schools  for  depend- 
ents and  delinquents. 
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"izona:  Providing  for  the  destruction  of  the  records  of  Juvenile  courts  two 
s  after  expiration  of  period  of  commitment  of  inmate  or  after  parole  of 
L  t:e,  unless  inmate  has  been  convicted  of  another  offense. 

Ch.  18,  Mar.  6,  1917. 
►nB«etieat:  Concerning  Juvenile  offenders. 

St 8  effect  of  giving  discretion  to  court  to  have  such  offenders  taken  into 
3<!ly  by  summons  and  to  try  cases  in  chambers.         Oh.  ^8,  May  16,  1917. 

.orlda:  Providing  for  the  punishment  of  any  person  or  persons  responsible 
>ir  contributing  to  the  delinquency  or  dependency  of  children. 

Ch.  6906  (No.  100),  May  20.  1915. 
D^rgia:  Providing  for  the  establishment  in  certain  counties  of  Juvenile 
rts  with  Jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  upon  all  children  under  16  years  of  age 

are  delinquent,  neglected,  or  otherwise  fl:abject  to  the  discipline,  or  in  need 
tte  care  and  protection,  of  the  State ;  regulating  the  procedure  in  such  cases, 
ddlng  the  establishment  of  a  detention  home  and  a  probation  system,  and 
appointment  of  guardians  for  such  children ;  providing  for  the  appointment. 
Locations,  duties,  powers,  and  compensation  of  the  Judge,  probation  officer, 

other  officers  of  said  court;  providing  for  the  punishment  of  any  adult 
»  may  encourage,  aid,  cause,  abet,  or  connive  at  such  state  of  delinquency 
leglect. 

.X>plies  to  counties  having  a  population  of  60,000  or  more. 

No.  210,  p.  85,  Aug.  16,  1915. 

l-eorgia:  Amending  an  act  establishing  Juvenile  courts  In  certain  counties, 
»roved  Aug.  16, 1916. 

Provides  that  the  act  shall  apply  to  all  counties  (was  only  those  of  oyer 
)O0  population).  Adds  *'G^rgia  State  Reformatory,  the  Georgia  Training 
lOol  for  Girls,  or  any  other  State  institution  already  existing  or  hereafter  to 
established,  for  the  correction,  reformation,  or  protection  of  childen"  to 
titutions  to  which  delinquent  children  may  be  committed.  Directs  Judge  of 
superior  court  in  any  county  of  less  than  60,000  population  to  designate  a 
rt  of  record  as  Juvenile  court,  but  in  a  county  having  between  35,000  and 
yOO  population,  a  suitable  person  may  be  appointed  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
trt  on  recommendation  of  two  successive  grand  Juries.  Probation  officers 
>vSded  for.  N^.  675,  p.  68,  Aug.  19,  1916. 

lawail:  Directing  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  to  appoint  a  woman  to  accom- 
ly  any  girl  conveyed  to  the  industrial  school  for  girls. 

Act  9,  Mar.  14,  1917. 
[daho:  Amending  sec.  163,  ch.  159,  acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  appointment 
probation  officers. 

iLiithorizes  the  appointment  of  such  officers  in  independent  districts  and 
lool  districts  having  graded  schools  of  three  or  more  teachers. 

Ch.  84,  Mar.  14,  1917. 

nilnois:  Providing  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  contributing  to  the 
Unquency  of  children.  H.  B.  817,  p.  869,  June  26, 1916. 

Indiana:  Defining  *' delinquent  child"  and  fixing  penalty  for  contributing  to 
e  delUiquency  of  children.  Ch.  Ill,  Mar.  7,  1917. 

Maryland:  An  act  to  confer  additional  powers  upon  the  circuit  courts  for 
e  several  counties  of  Maryland  relating  to  children  who  are  now  or  here- 
ter  may  become  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent;  to  define  such  terms 
Id  to  provide  for  the  treatment,  protection,  guardianship,  and  care  of  such 
dldren,  and  to  prescribe  the  procedure  in  such  cases;  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
lintment  of  probation  officers  and  for  the  iMiyment  of  their  salaries  and  ex- 
uses;  to  restrict  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  take  away  the  Jurisdic- 
Dn  of  the  Justices  of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties  in  such  cases,  and  to 
■escribe  the  punishment  for  persons  encouraging  the  dependency  or  delin- 
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PeiutsyUania:  See  also  U  (e),  Schools  for  dependent3  and  delinquents. 
Porto  Bteo:  To  establish  a  system  of  Juvenile  courts;  to  provide  for  the  care 
nef^lected  and  delinquent  children ;  and  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  all 
ses  of  jovenlle  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Act  No.  37,  Mar.  11,  1915. 
Rhode  Island:  To  establish  Juvenile  courts  and  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
ilinquent  and  wayward  children. 

The  term  "  delinquent "  shall  mean  and  include  any  child  under  16  years  of 
5e  who  has  violated  any  citj'  or  town  ordinance  or  has  committed  an  offensb 
gainst  the  laws  of  the  State,  unless  such  offense  he  murder  or  manslaughter. 
he  term  '*  wayward  "  shall  mean  any  child  under  17  who  has  deserted  its 
>ine  without  good  cause;  or  who  habitually  associates  with  dissolute,  vicious, 
-  immoral  persons ;  or  who  is  growing  up  in  circumstances  exposing  it  to  lead 
a  Immoral,  vicious,  or  criminal  life;  or  who  is  habitually  disobedient  to  the 
»asonable  and  lawful  commands  of  its  parent,  or  parents,  guardian  or  lawfnl 
[istodian.  District  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  cases  contemplated  in  tbts 
ct.  Proceedings  shall  be  by  petition  to  the  court  In  writing,  setting  forth  that 
1  the  opinion  of  the  petitioner  such  child  is  delinquent  or  wayward.  Such  pe- 
lt ion  shall  be  sworn  to  and  filed  with  the  Justice  or  clerk  of  the  court  having 
arisdiction,  and  If  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  the  petition,  said 
Qstice  or  clerk  shall  issue  a  summons  to  appear  in  court  to  such  child  and  to 
erson  in  parental  relation  or  to  person  with  whom  child  resides,  if  known; 
D  case  of  doubt  as  to  whether  child  will  appear  upon  summons,  a  warrant  may 
e  issued.  Pending  a  hearing,  child  may  be  released  on  recognizance  or  pa- 
ole.  Officer  authorized  to  make  an  arrest  may  take  into  custody  a  delinquent 
»r  wayward  child,  but  petition  must  be  filed  within  24  hours;  child  shall  not 
>e  placed  in  Jail  or  lock-up  or  kept  or  conveyed  with  criminal  or  vicious  per- 
sons. Court  may  determine  that  child  shall  not  be  proceeded  against  under 
:hls  act,  but  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Ck)urt  may  release  on  parole  a 
:hild  adjudged  delinquent  or  wayward,  or  may  commit  such  a  child  to  a  deten- 
Lion  home  during  Its  minority;  Jurisdiction  of  court  shall  continue  over  child 
during  its  minority  or  until  discharged  by  court.  Child  violating  conditions  of 
parole  may  at  any  time  during  parole  be  ordered  again  before  the  court  and 
may  be  detained  in  the  proper  institution.  Child  adjudged  delinquent  or  way- 
ward may  appeal  to  the  superior  court  of  the  county  and  from  thrice  to  the 
supreme  court.  Juvenile  court  and  superior  court  may  exclude  the  public  from 
hearings  of  Juvenile  cases  and  may  order  the  records  to  be  withheld  from  pub- 
lic inspection;  sessions  where  Juvenile  cases  are  heard  shall  be  held  separate 
from  trials  of  adult  offenders.  Dismissal  of  a  petition  shall  not  bar  other 
criminal  proceeding,  but  adjudgment  of  a  child  as  delinquent  or  wayward  shall 
bar  such  proceedings.  Institutions  to  which  child  may  be  committed:  For 
boys  the  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys;  for  girls,  the  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls. 
Probation  officers  and  deputy  probation  officers  provided  for.  When  a  i)etition 
is  filed,  such  officer  shall  be  notified  and  he  shall  investigate  the  case  and  report 
upon  the  same ;  he  shall  be  present  at  hearings ;  a  woman  probation  officer  shall 
be  present  at  hearing  when  a  girl  is  the  offender.  Court  may  commit  child  to 
care  of  probation  officer.  Evidence  given  In  a  hearing  of  a  case  under  this  act 
shall  not  be  admissible  in  other  criminal  proceedings.  Judgment  against  child 
shall  not  subject  child  to  civil  disability.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued. State  board  of  control  and  supply  directed  to  select  a  site  suitable  for 
the  erection  of  a  detention  home  for  delinquent  and  wayward  children. 

Ch.  1185,  Mar.  24,  1915. 

South  Dakota:  An  act  relating  to  children  who  now  are  or  may  hereafter 
become  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent ;  to  define  these  terms  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment,  control,  maintenance,  adoption,  and  guardianship  of  the 
person  of  such  children,  and  giving  the  county  court  Jurisdiction  as  a  Juvenile 
court,  providing  its  officers,  and  prescribing  its  procedure. 

Ch.  119,  Mar.  12,  1915. 

Tennessee:  Providing  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children;  defining  child 
dependency  and  delinquency ;  providing  court  commitments  and  guardianship  of 
the  person  of  delinquent  and  dependent  children ;  authorizing  private  agencies 
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and  Institntioiis  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  chfldicn;  uiniii 
consent  to  their  adoption;  regulating  placing  out  in  famlliea;  proriffiiis Sds 

superrsion,  records,  and  reports  for  snch  welfare  work. 

Oh.  120,  Apr.  «,  1917. 

Tennessee:  See  also  U  (e),  Schools  for  dependents  and  detinqaents. 

Texas:  See  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 

Termont:  Amending  No.  113,  Acts  of  1912,  relating  to  jnTenile  courts. 

Act  applies  to  children  undier  16  years  of  age,  but  child  may  be  coati&Kdii 
ward  of  the  court  until  the  age  of  21  is  reached  if  a  boy,  or  the  age  of  IB  Xi 
girl.  **  DeUquent  child  **  and  "  dq;>endent  chUd  "  defined.  City  and  mvidtt 
courts  and  Justices  of  the  peace  (under  old  law  was  probate  ooorts)  abiBlr 
original  Jurisdiction.  Upon  petition  of  a  reputable  citizen,  person  in  A19I 
child  summoned  to  produce  child  in  court.  Court  may  order  probatioo  ofieet 
take  charge  of  child.  Dependent  or  neglected  child  may  be  committed  toll 
care  of  some  suitable  institution  or  reputable  citizen ;  when  child's  lad 
requires,  court  may  commit  child  to  a  hospitaL  A  delinquent  ddJd  ai 
mitted  to  custody  of  probation  officer,  may  be  permitted  to  remain  at  ki 
subject  to  visitation  of  probation  officer,  or  may  be  committed  to  some  is 
table  person  or  suitable  Institution  or  to  the  Vermont  Industrial  School  t 
arrested  child  under  16  shall  be  taken  before  the  Juyenlle  court  No  ti 
under  16  shall  be  incarcerated  in  a  Jail  or  prison,  unless  charged  with  a  oil 
punishable  by  death.  Court  may  require  reports  from  private  instilato 
receiving  children  under  this  act.  Court  may  make  an  order  requiring  fum 
to  contribute  to  support  of  a  dependent  or  delinquent  child. 

Act  No.  d2,  Apr.  2,  Iffi 

West  Tlrginia:  Relating  to  children  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  b«a 
dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent;  defining  these  terms  and  providing ftrik 
treatment,  control,  maintenance,  protection,  adoption,  and  guardianship  of  ^ 
persons  of  such  children;  defining  contributory  dependency,  negligence^  ao^^ 
linquency,  and  making  the  same  a  misdemeanor ;  providing  for  the  pimislffle 
of  persons  guilty  thereof ;  authorizing  county  authorities  to  establish  and  nc 
tain  a  detention  home  for  the  temporary  care  and  custody  ct  dependest,  * 
linquent,  and  neglected  children,  and  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  to  paytiKfl^ 
'of  Its  establishment  and  maintenance. 

Constitutes  the  circuit  and  criminal  courts  of  the  several  counties  **ftt^ 
courts*'  and  confers  upon  such  courts  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  ddUmaeocf' 
dependency  of  children  under  18  years  of  age.  For  purposes  of  this  act  p^ 
dianship  of  State  extends  until  the  age  of  21  is  reached  by  child.  Gaaa  ^ 
tuted  by  petition  and  summons.  Probation  officers  provided.  DepeodeBt  <r 
neglected  children  may  be  permitted  to  remain  at  home  or  committed  f 
the  care  of  some  suitable  association  or  society,  to  some  suitable  person,  or  tt^ 
State  institution  organized  for  the  care  of  such  children ;  head  of  instltutltff 
association  shall  be  guardian.  Delinquent  children  similarly  treated.  ^ 
children  may  be  paroled  on  probation,  etc.  Cases  of  delinquency  of  d^ 
under  18  transferred  from  Justice  and  police  courts  to  Juvenile  court  C^ 
under  12  not  to  be  committed  to  Jail  or  police  station.  Institutions  ^^ 
children  under  this  act  are  subject  to  visitation  and  supervision  of  State  \f^ 
of  control.  Misdemeanor  to  contribute  to  delinquency  or  dependeniT  ^f^ 
child.  Ch.  70,  Feb.  26.  ^ 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsec.  1,  sec.  4725a,  of  the  statutes,  relating  ^^-^ 
probation  of  minors. 

Minor  convicted  of  an  offense  for  which  the  maximum  p^ialty  is  10  ^ 
(was  7  years)  may  be  paroled  on  probation.  Ch.  18,  Biar.  20.  tfJ* 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  45811  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  responsibil^^ 

for  the  neglect,  dependence,  or  delinquency  of  children. 

Makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  contribute  to  the  neglect  or  dependence  (u  ^ 
as  delinquency)  of  a  child.  Ch.  177,  May  28, 1»* 

Wisconsin:  See  also  H  (f).  Compulsory  attendance. 
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U  (d).  CoBdnet  of  Chlldreii. 


J  C^)*  Tmaiit,  Betentioiiy  and  Befonn  Sehools  and  Sokools  for  I^i^Bdeiits. 

Omci  also  U  (c),  JayoDllo  courts. 

Alabama:  Belating  to  tbe  State  Training  School  for  Girls. 

Olianges  name  of  Alabama  Home  of  Refuge  for  Delinquent  G^rls  to  State 
rralning  School  for  Girls.  In  addition  to  jiidgea  already  yested  with  such 
>ovrer,  any  municipal  court,  or  Judge  thereof  or  city  recorder  may  conmiit 
^lilte  girls  to  said  institution.  Board  of  managers  may  reduce  their  number 
x>  seven,  exclusive  of  governor  and  attorney-general.  Minimum  age  at  which 
i^rlB  may  be  committed  is  fixed  at  9  years.  Misdemeanor  to  induce  a  girl  to 
leave  such  institution.  Sum  of  $60,000  appropriated  for  buildings,  equipment, 
dtc.  Managers  may  dispose  of  property  in  Bast  Lake,  a  part  of  Birmingham, 
and  relocate  school.  Act  No.  780,  p.  886,  Sept  25.  1915. 

Alabama:  Amending  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  State  aid,  regu- 
lation and  supervision  of  the  Mercy  Home  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  located  at 
Birmingham.  Ala.,^'  approved  April  15,  1911. 

Appropriates  $5,000  a  year.  Authorizes  any  court  having  Jurisdiction  in 
juvenile  court  to  commit  to  such  school  any  dependent  or  neglected  girl  or  girl 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  if  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16. 

Act  No.  859,  p.  845,  Sept.  4,  1915. 

Alabama:  See  also  U  (c).  Juvenile  courts. 

Arizona:  Directing  the  sale  of  certain  parcels  of  land  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  known  as  the  "  old  industrial  school  property,"  located  near  the  town 
of  Benson  in  Cochise  County,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds  of 
aucb  sale.  Gh.  24,  Mar.  9,  1915. 

Arizona:  See  also  P  (a).  Higher  Institutions,  general. 

Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  removal  of  the  State  reform  school,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  grounds  and  equipment  for  the  same  and  for  the  change  of  name  of 
said  institution  to  "  Boys'  Industrial  School,"  and  converting  the  property  now 
used  by  said  institution  to  the  use  of  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  *'  Girls' 
Industrial  School,"  and  providing  for  the  management  of  the  same. 

Act  07,  Feb.  9,  1917. 

Conneetiont:  Amending  ch.  162,  Public  Acts  of  1909.  relating  to  the  Con- 
necticut reformatory. 

Provides  for  the  transfer  of  boys  between  14  and  21  years  old  from  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys  to  the  State  reformatory,  upon  request  of  trustees 
of  said  school.  Oh.  186,  May  4,  1915. 

Florida:  Creating  separate  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  designating 
the  manner  In  which  boys  and  girls  may  be  placed  and  detained  in  said  insti- 
tutions, indicating  the  plan  of  management  therefor,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Oh.  6840  (No.  84),  June  8,  1915. 

Florida:  Establishing  detention  homes  and  schools  for  delinquent  children 
and  providing  for  their  maintenance  and  control. 

Oh.  6841  (No.  35),  June  4,  1915. 

Florida:  Amending  sec.  5,  ch.  6916,  Acts  of  1915,  relating  to  the  commitment 
of  boys  to  the  Florida  industrial  school  for  boys. 

CJourt  may  commit  boy  in  Its  discretion  till  he  reaches  his  majority  or  until 
discharged  by  the  board  of  managers.  Ch.  7377,  June  5,  1917. 

Georgia:  Appropriathig  $12,600  for  the  erection  of  buildings  at  the  Georgia 
Training  School  for  Girls.  No.  493.  p.  12,  Aug.  19,  1916. 
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Georgrla:  See  also  U  (c),  Juvenile  courts. 

Hawaii:  Amending  sec.  2289,  Revised  Laws  of  1915,  relatinc?  to  tbe  's.rt 
dependent  children  under  18  years  of  age. 

Allows  pay  to  private  institutions  for  caring  f6r  such  children. 

Act  No.  102,  Apr.  16^  Ifila 

Illinois:  Providing  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  contrlbatliur  t:  i 

dependency  and  neglect  of  children.  H.  B.  296,  p.  368,  June  23v  tKS 

Illinois:  Amending  an  act  providing  for  schools  for  delinqneDt  c^::" 

approved  Jime  2,  1911. 

Adds  "  boards  of  school  inspectors "  to  boards  which  may  establish  k 
schools.  H.  B.  827,  p.  628,  June  23.  IS'li 

Iowa:  Changing  the  names  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  nnd  tbe  IM 

trial  School  for  Girls. 

"  Industrial  school "  changed  to  "  training  school.'* 

Cn.  54,  Mar.  19.  l^lT 

Kansas:  Providing  for  a  parental  home  for  homeless,  dei>endent.  nesi^'*. 
or  delinquent  children  in  any  county  having  a  population  of  not  le$8  xk 
80,000.  Ch.  276,  Mar.  24,  IPl' 

Kansas:  Creating  office  of  parole  officer  at  Industrial  Sclio«M  for  Girls.  B«r -. 
Kans.  Ch.  331,  Mar.  IL  IVi: 

Kansas:  Amending  sec.  10109,  General  Statutes  of  1915.  relating  to  ccos- 

ments  to  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Girl  offenders  under  18  years  of  age  may  be  committed  to  said  school 

Ch.  303,  Mar.  10,  ISIT 

Kansas:  See  also  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

Kentucky:  Providing  for  the  securing  of  a  separate  farm  for  a  hoo^  i 

reform  for  girls,  and  providing  for  the  management  thereof. 

Ch.  85,  1916.     (Neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  tlie  govero&r.' 

Louisiana:  See  A  (a),  Administration  and  supervision,  general. 

Maine:  Changing  name  of  the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Changes  name  to  "  State  School  for  Girls  " ;  changes  title  of  "  principal '  p 
"superintendent."  Ch.  152,   Mar.  22,  1915. 

Maine :  Repealing  sec.  25,  ch.'  143,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  providing  f&r  ik 
commitment  of  idle  and  vicious  girls  to  the  State  School  for  Girls  by  pares? 
or  guardians.  Ch.  184,  Mar.  24.  1915. 

Maine:  Amending  sees.  3  and  20.  ch.  144,  sec.  29.  ch.  117,  sec.  25.  ch.  IT 
Revised  Statutes  of  1916,  and  making  additional  provisions  pertaining  to  Is- 
mates  of  State  juvenile  institutions,  and  Increasing  the  salary  of  the  snpe--<^ 
tendent  of  the  State  school  for  boys. 

Changes  ago  limits  within  which  boy  may  be  committed  to  State  school  k 
boys,  or  Kirl.  to  State  school  for  girls.  Incorrigible  girl  over  16  years  of  sa 
may  be  transferred  to  reformatory  for  women.  Feeble-minded  inmate?  «f 
eitlier  institution  may  be  transferred  to  school  for  feeble-minded.  Salair  rf 
superintendent  of  school  for  boys  is  increased  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  In*- 
terminate  sentences  not  to  apply  to  State  school  for  boys. 

Ch.  130.  Mar.  29.  1917. 

Maryland:  See  U  (c).  Juvenile  courts. 

Massachusetts:  Further  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees  cf 

the  Massachusetts  training  schools. 

Said  trustees  may  grant  an  honorable  discharge  to  any  meritorious  persofi 
in  tiuMr  custody  whom  they  believe  to  be  permanently  reformed;  th^  idij 
transfer  any  unmanageable  or  improper  person  from  the  industrial  school  ftr 
boys  or  Lyman  school  for  boys  to  the  Massachusetts  reformatory;  likewise 
they  may  make  transfers  from  the  industrial  school  for  girls  to  the  reforxnatoir 
for  women.     They   may  act  as  guardians  for  any  boy  or  girl  under  tbeir 
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.rse.      They  shall  make  honest  effort  to  induce  boys  and  girls  under  their 
irse  on  parole  to  save  some  portion  of  their  earnings. 

Ch.  lis,  Mar,  27,  1915. 

^Cassaehnsetts:  Directing  the  County  of  Hampden  to  erect  buildings  for  a 
^inty  training  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  committed  thereto  as 
-rbltual   truants  or  school  offenders.  Ch.  122,  Mar.  30,  1915. 

^Massaehnsetts:  Directing  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  director  of 

B  Massachusetts  board  of  prisons  to  investigate  the  matter  of  establishing 

tiools  in  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction. 

Ch.  59  (Resolves),  Apr.  23,  1917. 

Massaeliasetts:  Providing  for  the  mental   instruction  of  inmates  of  the 

assachusetts  Reformatory.  Ch.  248,  May  14, 1917. 

Mlchlgran :  Authorizing  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  to  direct  and 
ipervise  the  instruction  and  training  of  inmates  of  institutions  for  juvenile 

alinquents.  Act  No.  137,  Apr.  25,  1917. 

Miniiesota:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  juvenile  detention  houses  for 
\rls  In  certain  counties.  Ch.  228,  Apr.  21,  1915. 

'  Hinneflota:  Authorizing  county  commissioners  In  counties  having  between 
00,000  and  300,000  inhabitants  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase,  erection,  and 
quipment  of  homes  for  boys  or  girls  in  connection  with  the  juvenile  court. 

Ch.  3,  Jan.  28,  1915. 

Minnesota:  Amending  sees.  4157,  4161,  4167,  and  4168,  and  repealing  sees. 
155.  4156,  4159,  4160,  4162,  and  4169,  General  Statutes  of  1913,  relating  to  the 
control  and  management  of  the  State  public  schooL 

Juvenile  court  to  commit  dependent  children  under  15  years  of  age.  State 
Doard  of  control  to  assume  guardianship  of  child  committed.  Said  board  may 
find  home  for  children.  Ch.  214,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  2987,  General  Statutes,  1913,  relating  to  schools 
for  truants. 

Reduces  ftx>m  18  to  16  the  minimum  age  to  which  truants  may  be  required 
to  attend  such  schools.  Ch.  239,  Apr.  14,  1917. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  land,  erecting  buildings  and  equipping  the  Missisippi  Industrial  and 
Training  Scliool.  Ch.  50,  Apr.  5,  1916. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  regulate  the  custody,  control,  and  care  of  delinquent 
children  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State 
industrial  and  training  school. 

Provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  Children  admitted : 
(1)  those  under  18  years  of  age  who  violate  any  municipal  ordinance  or  State 
law ;  (2)  those  under  18  who  are  destitute  or  homeless  or  in  Immoral  environ- 
ment. Proceedings  begun  by  petition  to  chancery  or  circuit  judge.  Child  may 
be  discharged  on  approval  of  court.  Commitment  may  be  made  for  indefinite 
period.  Probation  officers  prorided.  Child  may  be  left  in  care  of  parents, 
placed  under  probation  oflicer,  or  committed  to  industrial  and  training  school. 

Ch.  Ill,  Mar.  28,  1916. 

Missouri:  Repealing  sees.  1524  to  1542,  Art.  XV,  ch.  19,  Revised  Statutes  of 
1909,  and  enacting  new  sections  in  lieu  thereof  to  bear  the  same  numbers, 
relating  to  the  Missouri  Reformatory. 

Name  of  institution  changed  from  "Missouri  training  school  for  boys*'  to 
"Missouri  reformatory."  Any  court  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  which 
any  male  person  between  18  and  30  years  of  age  is  convicted  of  a  felony,  may 
before  commitment  commute  penitentiary  sentence  to  confinement  in  the 
Miesourl  Reformatory  (this  is  added  by  amendment  and  is  in  addition  to 
commitments  of  bc^s  under  18).  Governor  may  commute  sentence  of  any 
person  between  18  and  80  who  has  been  sentenced  to  penitentiary  and  such 
person  may  be  confined  in  reformatory.     (Under  old  law  sentence  of  boy  under 
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21  could  be  so  commtited).    Oonrt  may  not  parole  a  ix^  after  he  li 
into   reformatory;   board   of  managers  may  parole   boy.    Older  nd  ■ 
hardened  inmates  shall  be  kept  separate  from  other  tntn«f«ii_ 

H.  B.  882,  p.  209,  Kar.  IS.  1U 

Montana:  Ohanging  the  name  of  the  Montana  State  Reform  SdMMd  letl 
Montana  State  Industrial  School.  Gh.  138,  Mar.  ft,  mi 

Montana:  Fixing  penalty  for  .aiding  any  inmate  of  the  Montana  State  he 
trial  School  to  escape.  Ch.  34,  Feb.  15.  IStT 

Montana:  Amending  sec.  8810,  Revised  Codes.  1907.  relating  to  r^m 
parole,  or  pardon  of  inmates  of  the  Montana  State  Industrial  SdxwL 

Authorizes  trustees  to  grant  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon.  PrMi 
may  recall  a  paroled  boy  or  girl  guilty  of  improper  conduct  or  not  reiUiss 
a  suitable  home.  Ch^  57,  Feb.  15, 1911 

New  Hampshire:  See  A  (bl),  State  boards. 

New  Jersey :  Authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  State  Home  for  Girls  to  pm 
and  board  in  private  family  any  girl  committed  to  said  scdiool  and  to  m 
such  girls  to  educational  or  vocational  institutions  for  inglrucUoa. 

Ch.  46,  Mar.  18.  19II 

New  Mexieo:  Defining  juvenile  delinquency;  providing  for  the  reftmad 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  providing  for  tiie  punishment  of  penm  ^ 
contribute  to  such  delinquency.  Ch.  4,  F^.  ISi,  Itn. 

New  Mexieo:  Providing  for  the  care,  treatment,  control,  and  dispoiid«^ 
dependent  and  neglected  children  and  providing  for  the  pnnfalmient  of  faw 
contributing  to  such  dependency  and  neglect  Ch.  85,  Mar.  1&  US? 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law,  relative  to  county  farm 

Adds  a  new  article  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  farm 
Board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  outside  of  the  City  of  New  Tort 
acquire  land  and  provide  buildings  for  such  a  schooL    Board  of  managers 
consist  of  not  less  than  five  members  and  shall  be  composed  of  all  tlie^ 
village,  and  district  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  county;  If  wanttt- 
such  superintendents  is  less  than  AyBj  supervisors  shall  appoint  addttiflK 
members.    Members  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  aiuill  be  eotttM'j 
necessary  expenses.     Said  board  shall  be  responsible  for  the  operadoo  tf 
maintenance  of  the  school;  employ  a  superintendent  and  necessary  teui^ 
when  authorized  by  supervisors;  fix  compensation  of  superintendent  and  ta^i 
ers  within  amount  made  available  by  supervisors;  prescribe  rules  and  nf^ 
tions;  provide  for  the  detention,  maintenance,  and  Instruction  of  cfaHdra* 
mitted  to  school.    Board  of  managers  shall  prescribe  courses  of  insCncdai 
subject  to  approval  of  commissioner  of  education ;  such  courses  shall  tad* 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  trades,  and  homemaking.    State  aid  of  SUM » 
$200  additional  for  each  teacher  employed  for  36  weeks,  is  annually  aUomt^^ 
there  must  be  at  least  15  pupils  in  actual  attendance  for  86  weeks  and  coi^ 
of  school  must  be  approved  by  commissioner  of  education.    Children  beti^ 
8  and  18  years  old  may  be  admitteed  to  said  school  either  (1)  on  appUestlft 
of  parents  or  guardians,  (2)  upon  commitment  as  truants  or  IncorrigiUci' 
(8)  upon  commitment  as  juvenile  delinquents,  but  no  child  convicted  of  o^ 
shall  be  committed.     Managers  may  make  an   agreement  vTlth  pareiits(| 
guardian  of  a  child  for  the  payment  for  instruction  and  maintenance  of  "^ 
child.    Application  for  admission  of  a  child  shall  not  be  granted  unlen  c^ 
Ing  be  provided  for  such  child ;  parents  or  guardians  who  are  financially  vm 
may  be  required  to  pay  for  instruction  and  maintenance  of  chAld  wlio  ii  ^ 
mitted  by  commitment     County  board  of  supervisors  shall  provide  to^ 
maintenance  of  farm  school.    Managers  shall  report  annually  to  sap«Ti8o» 
Said  schools  shall  be  subject  to  control  of  commissioner  of  educatloD  as  tf* 
other  public  schools.  Ch.  807,  Apt,^  li  3*» 

New  York:  See  also  H  (f),  Compulsory  attendance. 
North  Carolina:  Establishing  a  State  home  and  industrial  school  forfil^ 
and  women.  Ch.  266,  Mar.  7,  Ml 

North  Carolina:  See  also  tJ  (c),  Juvenile  courts. 
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,'iortli  Pakota:  ProTidlng  for  the  compensation  of  inmates  of  the  State 
^orm  School  for  work  peiYormed  by  them  'and  providing  for  the  disposition 
moneys  earned.  H.  B.  100,  p.  51,  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

.^Corth  Dakota:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  changing  the 
oie  of  the  State  Reform  School  at  Mandan  to  State  Training  School. 

H.  B.  346.  p.  117,  Pop.  Ed.,  Mar.  16,  1917. 
Ohio:  Amending  sec.  7681  of  the  General  Code,  by  providing  that  public 
lools  shall  be  free  to  inmates  of  private  orphan  asylums  and  children's  homes. 

S.  B.  No.  280,  p.  489,  June  3,  1915. 
'^OUo:  Regulating  the  education  of  inmates  of  children's  homes. 
[  H.  B.  No.  164,  p.  60,  Mar.  19,  1917. 

'OUalioma:  Oreating  a  State  training  school  for  delinquent  negro  boys,  locat- 
ST  the  same,  proyiding  for  its  management  and  control,  and  making  an  appro- 
•iation  therefor.  Ch.  252,  Mar.  80,  1915. 

Oklahoma:  Creating  a  school  for  delinquent  and  incorrigible  negro  girls  at 
aft,  Okla.,  providing  rules  for  governing  the  same,  and  making  an  appropria- 
'on.  Oh.  66,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

^  Oklahoma:  Oreating  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  West  Oklahoma 
[ome  for  White  Children  and  converting  the  Connell  School  of  Agriculture  into 
jch  home.  Ch.  169,  Mar.  26,  1917. 

'  Oklahoma:  Establishing  an  Institution  to  be  known  as  the  "Russell  Indus* 
rial  School "  for  training  white  girls  committed  thereto  by  the  county  courts. 

Ch.  256,  Mar.  22,  1917. 
'  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  13,  ch.  342,  acts  of  1913,  relating  to  the  admission 
f  youths  to  the  Oregon  State  Training  School,  providing  employment  for  said 
^ouths,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Raises  from  16  to  18  the  maximum  age  under  which  youths  may  be  com- 
ultted.  Appropriates  $10,000  for  industrial  school  appliances  and  for  eatab- 
tshing  manual  training  workrooms,  dormitory  quarters,  etc. 

Ch.  243,  Feb.  24,  1916. 

Oregon:  Authorizing  the  establishing,  equipping,  maintaining,  and  conduct- 
ing  parental  schools;  governing  religious  instruction  in  parental  schools;  pro- 
viding procedure  for  conmiltment  thereto  and  parole  therefrom;  defining 
habitual  truants,  habitual  absentees,  and  habitual  school  offenders. 

Ch.  242,  Feb.  19,  1917. 
Oregon:  Prohibiting  the  use  of  public  funds,  after  Dec.  81,  1918,  for  the 
care  or  support  of  any  dependent,  delinquent,  or  defective  child,  except  in  a 
State  histitution.  Ch.  889,  Feb.  20,  1917. 

Pennsylranla:  Requiring  counties  now  or  hereafter  containing  a  population 
of  not  less  than  750,000  and  not  more  than  1,200,000  to  establish  and  maintain 
schools  for  the  care  and  education  of  female  children  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  juvenile  courts,  and  conferring  the  powers  and  regulating  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  establishment  thereof.  Act  No.  140,  May  5,  1915. 

Pennsylrania:  Authorizing  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  establish 
and  maintain  schools  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  other  courts  sitting  as 
juvenile  courts.  Act.  No.  256,  July  5.  1917. 

Porto  Rleo:  Regulating  the  administration  of  the  Territorial  reform  school 
for  boys  under  16  years  of  age.  No.  6,  Apr.  11,  1917. 

Bhode  Island:  See  U  (c),  Juvenile  courts. 

Soath  Carolina:  An  act  to  amend  sees.  992  and  993,  Vol.  II,  Code  of  1912, 
relating  to  the  South  Carolina  Industrial  School. 

Places  all  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  said  school  and  the  custody 
of  boys  committed  thereto  under  the  exclusive  supervision  and  control  of 
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trustees  of  said  school.  Repeals  that  part  of  sec.  903  whidi  proTtded  for  ite 
release  of  an  inmate  by  order  of  a  Judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  drcitit  <^mt 
**  in  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  an  aH>Ucation  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cutpe&T 
and  provides  for  release  npon  the  recommendation  of  the  soperintendeEt  m 
upon  the  liearlng  of  an  application  or  petition  presented  to  the  board  of  nm 
tees.  Act  No.  509,  Mar.  25,  im 

Somtli  Gar^IlBa:  See  also  A  (bl),  SUte  boards. 

Sontk  Bakata:  ProTiding  for  the  parole  or  discharge  of  deHngDent  do^dsa 

from  the  State  Training  School  at  Plankinton. 

State  board  of  charities  authorized  to  grant  such  parole. 

Ch.  2Sru  Mar.  2,  1917 
Santk  Bakata:  See  alao  IT  (c),  Jurenile  courts. 

Teaacaaee:  An  act  to  establish  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  **  TeaBear 
Vocational  BeCormatory  for  Girls;  "  to  proTide  the  funds  nn*rimmty  for  the  pr 
chase  of  a  site  therefor ;  the  erection,  remodeling,  and  fumiafains  buildings  m 
the  payment  of  operation  expenses ;  to  provide  for  the  appolntnieiit  of  a  bav; 
of  managers  for  said  institution ;  to  fix  their  terms  of  office  and  iMrescribe  ibr 
powers  and  duties ;  to  authorize  Judges  of  the  Juvenile,  city,  county,  and  crsr 
nal,  and  circuit  courts  to  commit  girls  of  certain  classes  to  said  institcri 
and  for  other  purposes.  Cb.  24,  Mar.  11,  191^^ 

Tesaessee:  Amending  ch.  599,  acts  of  1907.  relating  to  the  Tennesssee  fr 
f ormatory  for  Boys. 

Amendment  has  eifect  of  abolishing  board  of  trustees  of  said  institutioo  a 
transferring  its  powers  and  duties  to  the  Tennessee  Board  of  Control. 

Ch.  S»  JaxL  29,  1911 

TeBBessee:  Providing  for  and  authorizing  the  removal  of  a  portion  of " 
inmates  of  the  Tennessee  Reformatory  for  Boys  to  the  State^wned  land  ]r- 
in  Bledsoe,  Cumberland,  White,  and  Van  Buren  Counties,  known  as  ?! 
"  Herbert  Domain ; "  providing  for  changing  the  name  of  said  iiistituti<]c  i 
"  State  Training  and  Agricultural  School  for  Boys,'*  and  proTidins  ways  i> 
means  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Ch.  97,  Apr.  7,  !«: 

TeanesMe:  See  also  A  (b).  State  boards;  U  (c).  Juvenile  courtSL 

Texas:  Providing  penalty  for  aiding  an  inmate  of  the  girls'  training  si^' 
to  escape.  Ch.  Ill,  Mar.  28,  191T 

YermoBt:  See  A  (a).  Administration  and  supervision,  general;  A  (b2),  S&> 
officers;  U  (c).  Juvenile  courts. 

WaahlBgioa:  Amending  sec.  8938,  Remington  and  Balllnger^s  Annotani 
Codes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  the  State  board  of  controL 

Adds  State  school  for  girls  to  institutions  managed  and  governed  by  st^'i 
board.  Ch.  107,  Mar.  le,  191Sl 

West  Tirgiaia:  Amending  sees.  1  and  4,  ch.  80,  acts  of  1909,  relating  to  ik 
children's  home  at  Blkins. 

Transfers  control  of  such  home  from  board  of  directors  of  tbe  West  Ts^ 
glnia  humane  society  to  the  State  board  of  control. 

Ch.  23.  FetK  24,  1917. 

West  Tlrgiala:  Amending  certain  sections  of  ch.  70,  acts  of  1915,  regulate 

the  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Provides  for  juvenile  courts,  probation  officers,  etc.  Authorfaees  oonntie?  t? 
levy  taxes  for  the  establishment  and  maintainance  of  homes  for  such  cliiidres. 

Gh«  68.  liar.  S,  1917. 

West  Yirginia:  See  also  U  (c),  Juvenile  courts. 

Wifieonsin :  Amending  sec.  4986,  4969,  and  1546  of  the  statutes  and  creattac 
—  X546a,  relating  to  the  age  and  term  of  commitment  to  Wisconsin  IndastriaJ 
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Any  boy  uuder  16  (was  18)  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  may  be  com- 
□Liitted  to  Industrial  school  until  the  age  of  18  (was  21)  Is  reached,  unless 
A€K>ner  discharged  according  to  law.  Corresponding  ages  for  girls  remain  as 
before,  that  is,  18  and  21,  respectively.  Ch.  387,  July  8,  1915. 

Ifisoonsln:  Creating  sees.  4970-1,  4970-2,  4970-3,  4970-4,  4970-5,  4970^6, 
Wisconsin  Statutes,  relating  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  made 
a  State  institution.  Jurisdiction  of  State  board  of  control  is  extended  to  said 
institution.  Statutes  in  force  relating  to  the  commitment  of  girls  to  said  in- 
stitution are  continued  in  force.  Ch.  486,  June  23,  1917. 

'WiscoBBiii:  Accepting  certain  trust  funds  from  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Scliool  for  Girls  and  authorizing  the  execution  and  carrying  out  the  trust  for 
vErbich  said  funds  are  set  aside  by  said  school.  Ch.  686,  Mar.  10,  1917. 

Wyoming:  Providing  for  the  protection  of  children,  defining  child  depend- 
ency and  delinquency,  authorizing  agencies  and  institutions  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children,  and  providing  State  supervision  and  record 
of  such  child  welfare  work.  Ch.  99,  Feb.  25,  1915. 
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A. 

nies.     See  Secondary  education. 
Utratire     control     and    supervision 
mblic  education,  9-ISO. 
istrative  units   (districts,  townships, 
licipaUties),  51-G9. 
iltural    colleges,    21S-222. 
iltural  education,  168-171.    See  al$o 
th-Lievep  Act 
iltural    schools,    207-209. 
na,  agricultural  education,  181,218; 
nding  charters  of  educational  insti- 
ons,    22a-224;   cities   between   2,000 
6,000    population,    40;    compulsory 
>ol   attendance,   180 :   county   boards 
education,   80;   county  high   schools, 

;  county  school  tax,  80;  district 
>ol  tax,  80;  employment  of  minors, 
;  employment  of  teachers,  107 ;  farm 

clubs,  168 :  fire-preyentlon  day,  171 ; 
1th  inspection,  166;  home  economics 
traction,  181;  Juvenile  court,  238; 
Heal  education,  218;  private,  de- 
Qinatlonal,     and     parochial     schools, 

;   reform  schools,  248;  scholarships, 

;  school  census,  128  ;  school  for  blind, 
>;  secret  sessions  of  financial  boards 
1  commissions  prohibited,  18 ;  State 
for  rural  schoolhouses,  00;  State 
»ropriatlon  to  counties  levying  school 
,  65,  60;  State  school  lanas,  60; 
chers^  certificates,  96,  104,  106 ;  teach- 
'  institutes,  126;  teachers'  pensions, 
>;  teachers^  salaries,  109;  technical 
ication,  228;  textbooks,  169,  160; 
ining  of  teachers,  119 ;  women  on 
tool  hoards,  40. 

una   Illiteracy    Commission,    17-18. 
ca,  agricultural   college,   218 ;   citizen- 
p  night   schools,    174;   high   schools, 
s;  local  school  tax,  80,  81;  organisa- 
n    of    school    districts,    61 ;   mining 
lools,  222 ;  uniform  system  of  schools 
:ablished,  18. 
Iiol,   evils   of,    166. 
lals,   humane   treatment,   166-167. 
r   Day,    171,    172.      Bee   al$0    School 
lidays. 

>na,  agricultural  education.  181;  bu- 
lu  of  mines,  218 ;  eommisaton  to  cod- 
r  school  laws,  18 ;  common  towels  and 
mmon  drinking  cups,  156;  county 
bool  tax,  81 :  district  school  bonds,  76 ; 
Kh  schools.  186 ;  higher  educational  in- 
Itutions,  211 ;  investment  of  perma- 
nt  funds,  62:  Juvenile  courts,  289; 
Uitary  education,  164,  222;  mining 
bools.  222 ;  reform  schools,  248 ;  sala- 
>8  of  county  superintendents,  86 ; 
hool  elections,  43 ;  schools  for  blind, 
t8 ;  schools  for  deaf,  281 ;  State  land 
•partment  created,  69 ;  State  library, 
56:  teachers*  pensions,  110;  tobacco 
•rbidden  to  minors,  237 ;  training  of 
achers,  119;  vocational  education,  201. 
msas,  agricultural  education,  160.  181, 
)7:  boards  to  control  State  ehantable 
istitutions,  18 ;  district  school  bonds, 
S  *  district  school  tax,  81;  high  schools. 
B6;  reform  schools,  248;  salaries  of 
>Qnty  superintendents,  86 ;  schools  for 
lind.  283 ;  schools  for  deaf.  231 ;  schools 
}r  feeble-minded.  286 ;  State  history 
ommission,  18 ;  State  university.  213 ; 
>achers'  certificates,  106;  teachers*  in- 
tttntes,   126;    technics),     manual,    and 


industrial  education,  167.  169 ;  textbooks, 
189,  169,  160 ;  trade  schools,  209 ;  train- 
ing of  teachers,  119;  vocational  edu- 
cation,  201. 

Arkansas   Illiteracy  Commission,  18. 

Attendance,  school,  128-164.  See  aUo 
Compulsory  attendance. 

B. 

Bible  in  schools.  172. 
Bird  Day,   171. 
Blind,   education,   233-235. 
Boards  of  education,  city,  10.     See  aleo  un- 
der namea  of  cities. 
Boards  of  education,  county,  11-12,  13-14, 

30-36.     Bee  aUo  under  names  of  States. 
Boards  of  education,  district,  12.    See  also 

under  names  of  districts. 
Boards   of   education,   district,    townships, 

and  municipal,  40-48. 
Boards  of  education,  parish,  9-10. 
Boards  of  education.   State,   9-13,    14-15. 

17-26.     See  also  under  names  of  States. 
Bonds  and  indebtedness.  76-80. 
Buildings  and  sites,  school.  89-94. 

C. 

California,  agricultural  education,  169. 
181 ;  alcohol  and  narcotics,  166 ;  attend- 
ance, 128 ;  compulsory  school  attendance, 
140 ;  Conservation,  Bird,  and  Arbor  Days, 
171 ;  county  high-school  districts,  186 ; 
course  of  study  for  high  schools,  186, 
187;  distribution  of  State  school  funds. 
66 ;  district  school  tax,  81 ;  drinking  re- 
ceptacles. 156 ;  duties  of  county  super- 
intendents.  86 ;  election  of  district  school 
boards,  40;  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum, 162;  employment  of  Janitors.  40; 
employment  of  minors,  147;  employment 
of  teachers,  107 ;  evening  schools.  210 ; 
examination  of  teachers,  104 ;  health  in- 
struction, 166;  high  schools,  186-188; 
higher  education,  223;  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals,  166;  intoxicating 
liquors  forbidden  at  schoolhouses,  237; 
kindergartens,  178 ;  libraries,  226 ;  moral 
and  ethical  education,  166;  physical  edu- 
cation, 164;  poll  taxes  abolished.  89; 
postgraduate  elementary  school  courses, 
168:  public-school  libraries,  280;  salary 
of  assistant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, 18;  school  district  elections, 
48;  school  districts.  61,  52:  school  hours. 
129 ;  schools  for  blind,  233 :  schools  for 
feeble-minded.  235;  special  day  and  eve- 
ning classes,  174 ;  State  school  lands,  59 : 
State  university,  212,  214:  suspension 
and  expulsion,  166 ;  teachers*  certificates, 
95,  104,  105 ;  teachers*  pensions,  110 ; 
teaching  drawing,  167 ;  teaching  music. 
167;  technical,  manual,  and  Industrial 
education,  167 ;  textbooks,  159,  160,  187 ; 
training  of  teachers.  120;  university  ex- 
tension. 182 ;  vacation  schools,  176 ;  vo- 
cational education,  201. 

Carnegie  fund,  218. 

Census,  school,  128-129. 

Certificates,  teachers,  94,  95-107. 

Child  labor,   145-164. 

Child  welfare,  21,  237-238.  See  also  De- 
pendents and  delinquents;  Juvenile 
courts ;  Reform  schools ;  and  Truancy. 

Christmas  Day.     Bee  School  holidays. 

Cigarettes,  forbidden  to  minors,  156,  237, 
238. 
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Civics,  teaching,  104. 

Claaalflcation,  plan,  5-8.  «     ^       ^ 

Colleges  and  universitieu,  211-218;  board 
of  regents  for  North  Dakota,  23 ;  profes- 
sional  training  of  teachers,  119-131; 
recognition  of  diplomas,  105 ;  State,  213- 
218.  *«'c<?  also  Higher  education;  Uni- 
versity and  Bidiool  extension. 

Colorado,  agricultural  education,  182,  218, 
219;  consolidation  of  school  districts, 
l.'il ;  enlarged  powers  of  boards  of  dis- 
tricts of  first  class,  41 ;  evening  schools. 
174:  high  schools,  188;  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  211 ;  Interchange  of 
public-school  teachers,  107 ;  investment 
of  permanent  funds,  62;  land-grant 
seho«)ls,  222;  limitation  of  tax  levy  not 
to  apply  to  bonds,  75 ;  limitation  of  tax 
rates,  81 ;  mining  schools,  222 ;  salaries 
of  county  superintendents,  35 ;  school 
districts,  52;  schools  for  blind,  233; 
.schools  for  deaf,  231 ;  State  school  lands, 
59 :  State  university.  212,  214 ;  teaching 
drawing,  167 ;  teaching  music,  167 ;  tech- 
nical, manual,  and  industrial  education, 
167,  223 ;  trade  schools,  209,  211 ;  train- 
ing of  teachers,  120-121 ;  tuberculous 
children,  237;  vacation  schools,  play- 
trrounds  and  social  centers,  176;  voca- 
tional edncation,  201-202. 

Commissioners  of  education.  State,  powers 
and  duties,  27. 

Community  centers,  176-181. 

Compulsory  attendance,  139-146. 

Connecticut,  assistant  secretary.  State  board 
of  education,  27 ;  agricultural  education, 
169,  182,  219:  attendance  ofBcers,  140; 
days  of  special  observance,  171 ;  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  factory  inspection,  18 ; 
employment  of  minors  and  women,  147 ; 
emploj'ment  of  teachers,  107 :  evening 
schools,  174,  175 ;  Are  drills,  155 ;  Are  es- 
capes, 91 :  gymnasiums,  baths,  recreation 
grounds,  176 ;  high  schools,  188 ;  juvenile 
courts,  239;  kindergartens,  173;  number 
of  members  of  town  school  committees, 
41 ;  promotion  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  167 ;  prosecuting  agents  and 
attendance  laws,  140 ;  public  libraries, 
226 ;  reform  school,  243 ;  scboolhouses 
for  public  or  educational  purboses,  176 ; 
school  physicians,  156 ;  scnools  for  deaf, 
231 ;  schools  for  feeble-minded,  235 ;  State 
geological  and  natural  history  survey, 
18 ;  summer  school  for  teachers,  126 ; 
teachers'  cottages,  94;  teachers*  pensions. 
110-111;  teachers'  salaries,  109;  teach- 
ing of  citizenship,  164  ;  town  superintend- 
ent to  employ  teachers.  41 ;  trade  schools, 
209-211 ;  training  of  teachers,  121 ;  voca- 
tional education,  202. 

Consolidation  of  schools.  181-189. 

Continuation  schools,  210-211.  See  aUo 
Evening  schools. 

Corporations,  educational,  223. 

County  boards  of  education.  See  Boards  of 
education,  county. 

County  officers,  35-40. 

County  superintendents  of  schools.  See 
Superintendents  of  schools,  countv. 

Courses  of  study,  15,  162-171,  172.  See 
also  under  names  of  States. 

Crippled  and  deformed,  schools,  235. 

D. 

Deaf,  education,  231-283. 

Delaware,  agricultural  education,  182-219 ; 
assessment  of  property,  81 ;  commission 
to  codify  school  laws,  18 ;  commissioner 
of  education,  27 ;  county  school  commis- 
sion. 52,  53 :  employment  of  minors,  147- 
148;  health  Instruction.  166;  high 
ficbools,  188  ;  higher  education,  214 ;  labor 
commission,  147 ;  salaries  of  county  su- 

Serlntendents,  35 :  school  districts,  52, 
8  ;  school  laws  to  be  published,  27 ;  state 
aid  for  scboolhouses.  90 :  State  aid  to 
standard    schools,    66;    State   appropria- 


tion for  schools,  64:  summer  school  for 
teachers,  126;  teachers'  salaries,  109; 
training  of  teachers,  121 ;  vocational  edu- 
cation, 202. 

Denominational  schools.  185. 

Dental  hygiene.  See  Medical  in.spection  of 
schools. 

Departments  of  education.   State.   26. 

Dependents  and  delinquents,  237-249. 

Diplomas,  recognition  of  normal  school  and 
university,  105. 

Discipline,  school,  155-156. 

District  boards  of  education.  See  Boards 
of  education,  district. 

IMstrlcts,  school,  consolidation.  See  Con- 
solidation of  schools. 

Drawing,  instruction,  167. 

E. 

Education  and  Professional  training,  teach- 
ers, 119. 

Educational  Institutions  (State),  higher, 
211-218. 

Educational  surveys.  See  Surveys,  ednca- 
tlonal. 

Elections,  school,  48-51. 

Elementary  education.  State  aid.  66-72. 

Ethics,  education,  166. 

Evening  schools,  174-176. 

Examinations,  teachers,  96-104. 

Expulsion  and  suspension,  156. 

P. 

Farm  bureaus.     See  Farmers'  institutes. 

Farmers*  institutes,  185. 

Federal  aid  to  education,  181-186. 

Federal  Board  tor  Vocational  Education, 
201-207. 

Feeble-minded,  schools,  285-287. 

Finance,  local  (county,  district  and  mojii- 
clpal).  78-89;  State,  69-78. 

Fire  drills,  166. 

Fire  escapes,  91-98. 

Fire-prevention  Day,  171. 

Flag,  United  States,  display  on  school 
buildings,  93-94. 

Florida,  agricultural  education,  182;  alco- 
hol and  narcotics.  166;  compnlsory 
school  attendance.  140;  county  Mhool 
tax,  81 ;  depositories  for  county  funds, 
80.  81 ;  display  of  United  States  flag.  93 ; 
employment  of.  minors,  148:  examlnatiOB 
of  teachers,  96 :  high  schools,  188 ;  home 
economics  and  home  demonstration  work 
in  public  schools,  167 ;  Juvenile  courts, 
239;  medical  Inspection  of  schools,  106— 
167;  museums.  214;  reform  schocrta^ 
243 ;  scholarships,  213 ;  school  bonds, 
75 ;  school  census,  128 ;  schools  for  f^e^ 
ble-mtnded,  286;  summer  school  for 
teachers,  126;  teacher  training  in  high 
schools,  124:  teachers*  certificates,  96. 
105;  textbooks,  169,  160;  vocational 
education.  202. 

Frances  Willard  Day.  171,  172. 

Fraternities,  school,  166. 

Funds.  State  school,  62-78. 

G. 

Georgia,  agricultural  schools,  207-208, 
219 ;  compulsory  school  attendance,  140  : 
countv  school  tax,  81,  82 ;  district  school 
tax,  81 ;  endowments  of  hls^er  educa- 
tional institutions  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion, 213;  factory  inspector  snd  child 
labor  law,  148;  Juvenile  courts,  289; 
public  libraries,  226:  reform  schools, 
243-244;  State  highway  department, 
214;  teachers'  salaries,  100;  textbooks, 
160;  training  of  teachers,  121;  voca- 
tional education,  202. 

H. 

Hawaii,  agricultural  schools,  210;  attend- 
ance   laws,    141 ;    board    of    industrial 
schools     created,     19 ;     employment    of 
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hers,  107 ;  Federal  survey  of  schools, 
iuveiille  courts,  239 ;  private  schools, 
;  public  school  readers,  163;  public 
wa  forbidden  to  minors  unaccom- 
led  by  adults.  237;  reform  schools, 
;  school  holidays,  130;  teachers*  pen- 
8.  112 ;  teachers'  salaries,  109. 
1  regulations,  156-158. 
schools,  185-201;  consolidation,  168; 
rlcts,  186,  187,  190,  191 J  inspection, 
;  intermediate,  186;  Junior  and  sen- 

199;    teacher   training   department, 
-126:   township.  189. 
r  education,  211-218.     See  also  Col- 
8  and  universities, 
r  institutions  (private  and  endowed), 
te  control,  223-226. 
•y,  teaching,  164. 
lys.  school;  130-131,  171-172. 

economics.      See    also    Smith-Lever 

ne,  school,  156-158. 

I. 

,  agricultural  education,  167.  169; 
ortionment    of    State    school    funds, 

compulsory  attendance  laws,  141 ; 
solidation  of  school  districts,  131; 
801idation  of  schools,  188;  county 
)ol  tax,  82 ;  district  school  tax,  82 ; 
ies  of  county  superintendents,  86; 
ttli  arndo  examinations,  163 ;  election 
trustees  in  Independent  districts,  41 ; 
1  schools,  188 ;  nome  economics,  167 ; 
piiile  courts,  289 ;  qualifications  of 
*rs  at  school  elections,  48 ;  school  dis- 
t  bonds, '76;  school  hours,  129;  State 
K)l  lands,  60 ;  summer  normal  schools, 
-127 ;  teachers'  certificates,  96,  104 ; 
rhers'  pensions,  112 ;  vacation  schools, 
^'grounds,  and  social  centers,  176. 
.8.  agricultural  education,  182 ;  ap- 
tionment  of  State  school  funds,  66: 
iieathed  property  to  vest  in  school 
rd,  42 ;  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
ts,  131 ;  employment  of  minors,  148 ; 
ti-school  districts,  188-189;  high 
:>ols.  188 ;  Juvenile  courts,  239 ;  kln- 
i^artens,  173;  physical  education, 
;  playgrounds,  recreation  grounds, 
letlc  fields,  177  ;  public  libraries,  226  : 
lie  playgrounds,  l76 ;  qualifications  of 
ntv  superintendents,  36;  reform 
Dols,  244:  right  of  eminent  domain, 
sanitation  of  schoolhouses,  91 ; 
olarships,  214 ;  school  district  bonds, 

school  elections,  48 ;  school  hours, 
*;  schoolhouse  for  community  pur- 
es,  176;  schools  for  blind,  233; 
ools  for  deaf,  231 ;  State  civil  admin- 
-ation  reorganized,  19,  20 ;  State  uni- 
sity,  213 ;  teachers*  certificates,  96-97 ; 
chers'  pensions,  112 ;  textbooks,  160 ; 
rnship  trustees,  nomination,  41 ; 
Ining  of  teachers,  121. 
'acy  commissions.  See  Alabama,  Ar- 
isas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North 
'olina. 

na,  agricultural  education,  169,  182, 
I ;  art  instruction,  224 ;  attendance 
I  probation  ofllcers,  141 ;  business  di- 
tor  In  citlps  of  ovor  100,000,  42; 
solidation  of  schools,  131,  132 ;  county 
'aries.  226 ;  elementary  school  curri- 
am,  163  ;  examination  of  teachers,  97  ; 

drills.  155;  high  schools,  189;  Joint 

of  schools,  42 ;  Juvenile  courts,  239 ; 
\\  school  tax,  82 ;  military  instruction, 
[ ;  school  bonds,  76 :  school  districts, 
;  school  real  estate  for  park  purposes, 
' ;  schools  for  blind.  283 ;  State  school 
ds,  60 ;  State  school  tax,  64 ;  State 
verslty.  214 ;  teachers*  certificates,  97, 
I ;  teachers'  institutes,  127 ;  teachers* 
islons,  112-113 ;  technical,  manual, 
1  industrial  education,  167 ;  textbooks, 
):  traiuine  of  teachers,  121;  trans- 
tation  of  pupils,  131,  132 ;  vocational 
ication,  202. 


Industrial  educaUon,  167-168,  201-211. 

Inspection  of  schools.  State.  30. 

Instruction,  subject  matter,  162-172. 

Intemperance,  evils  of,  166. 

Iowa,  agricultural  education,  167,  169.  219 ; 
area  of  school  site,  89 :  community  center 
houses,  177 ;  consolidation  of  schools, 
132;  deputy  county  superintendents,  36: 
district  school  tax.  82:  domestic  science 
and  manual  training  In  public  schools. 
167;  evening  schools,  175;  examination 
of  teachers,  97  ;  high  schools,  189-190  ; 
meetings  of  school  boards,  42 ;  member- 
ship of  State  board  of  educational  exam- 
iners, 20 ;  normal  training  classes  in  high 
schools,  124;  reform  school,  244;  school 
districts,  53 ;  school  elections,  48 ;  school 
fraternities,  156;  school  gardens,  177; 
schoolhouses  to  be  used  for  other  than 
school  purposes,  177  ;  schools  for  blind. 
283;  schools  for  deaf,  231;  schools  for 
feeble-minded,  235;  State  school  lands, 
60;  State  superlntendency  to  be  elective 
office,  27;  State  university,  214 ;  superin- 
tendent of  Juvenile  playgrounds,  177 ; 
teachers'  certificates,  104  ;  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, 127;  teachers'  pensions,  113; 
term  of  school  superintendent,  42 ;  text- 
books, 169;  vocational  education.  202- 
203. 

Irrigation,  school,  Nebraska,  208. 

J. 

Junior  and  senior  high  schools,  199. 
Juvenile  courts,  238-242. 

K. 

Kansas,  agricultural  education,  169.  182, 
220;  annual  county  conventions  of  mem- 
bers of  school  boards,  42;  consolidation 
of  school  districts.  132 ;  control  of  State 
Institutions.  20,  21 :  county  normal  In- 
stitutes, 127 :  county  school  tax,  83 ; 
custody  of  district  funds.  73;  district 
school  tax.  82.  83;  division  of  child  hy- 
giene in  State  board  of  health,  157 ;  elec- 
tion of  city  school  boards,  42 ;  election 
of  county  superlntpndents,  36 ;  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum.  163 ;  employ- 
ment of  minors,  148-149:  fire  drills, 
155 ;  Frances  Wlllard  Day,  171 ;  free 
dental  Inspection  of  children,  157; 
health  Instruction,  166;  high  schools, 
190-192:  Industrial  Information  bureau, 
214 ;  industrial  welfare  commission  for 
women,  learners,  and  apprentices  and 
minors.  148 :  llbrnries  and  auditoriums, 
89 :  play  grounds,  177 ;  public  account- 
ants. 214 :  public  libraries,  226-227  ;  re- 
form schools,  244 ;  regulation  of  places 
of  amusement  and  recreation.  177 ;  sal- 
aries of  county  superintendents.  36 ; 
school  district  bonds,  76 ;  school  dis- 
tricts. 53 ;  school  elections,  48,  49 ; 
school  hours,  129:  schools  for  blind, 
233;    schools    for    deaf,    232;    State    de- 

Sartment  of  education  reorganized,  20 ; 
tate  educational  Institutions,  214 ; 
State  school  lands,  60;  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. 97-105;  teachers'  certificates, 
97-99.  104,  105 ;  teacher  training  In  high 
schools.  124 ;  teaching  history,  civics,  and 
patriotism,  164  ;  textbooks,  169.  160-161 ; 
tobacco  forbidden  to  minors,  237 ;  train- 
ing of  teachers,  121 ;  transportation  of 
pupils.  132-133 ;  vocational  education, 
203. 
Kentucky,  additional  clerks,  etc..  In  State 
department,  27 ;  agricultural  extension 
work  and  home  economics,  169 ;  appro- 
priation for  Illiteracy  commission,  21 : 
county  administration,  31  ;  district  ad- 
ministration, 31 ;  employment  of  minors, 
149 :  flrf»  protection,  cities  of  second 
class.  92 ;  gifts  and  trusts  to  school 
boards.  43 ;  high  schools,  192 ;  higher  ed- 
ucation, 214  ;  municipal  university.  211 ; 
powers  of  city  school  boards,  43 ;  reform 
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school,  244 ;  school  districts,  58 ;  school 
holidays.  180 ;  teachers'  certificates,  106 ; 
technical,  manual,  and  Industrial  educa- 
tion. 167 :  textbooks,  161 ;  training  of 
teachers.  l21 ;  truant  officers,  141 ;  Yoca- 
tional  education,  208. 
Kindergartens,  173-174. 

L. 

Land-grant  schools,  222.  See  also  Agri- 
cultural education. 

Lands,   State  school,  09-62. 

Languages,  modern,  teachings.  172. 

Libraries,  public,  226-280;  public  school, 
280-281. 

Lincoln  Day.    See  School  holidays. 

Liquor,  intoxicating,  forbidden,  287. 

Louisiana,  academies,  224 ;  agricultural 
education,  169 ;  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, 141 ;  employment  of  teachers, 
107 ;  high  schools,  192 ;  kindergartens, 
173 ;  material  relating  to  government, 
214 :  military  instruction,  164 ;  play- 
grounds and  social  centers,  177 ;  reform 
Bchriols,  244 ;  school  law  revised  gen- 
erally, 9,  10 ;  schools  for  blind,  233 : 
schools  for  deaf,  282 ;  teacher  training 
in  high  schools.  124 ;  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. 105;  teachers'  institutes,  127; 
teachers'  pensions.  113;  technical,  man- 
ual, and  industrial  education,  167 ;  text- 
books, 141,  159 ;  trade  schools,  210 ; 
transportation  of  pupils,  133 ;  vacancies 
in  countv  boards  of  education,  81 ;  voca- 
tional education,  208. 

M. 

Maine,  county  teachers'  associations,  127 ; 
determining  minor's  age,  149 ;  disinfec- 
tion of  school  rooms,  197 ;  elementary 
school  curriculum,  168 ;  employment  of 
minors,  140 ;  evening  schools,  176 ;  flacs 
must  be  furnished  to  public  schools,  93; 
hlgh-Bchool  inspection,  201 ;  high  schools, 
193  ;  humane  treatment  of  animals,  166  ; 
kindergartens,  173 ;  lands  for  play- 
grounds and  parks,  178 ;  physical  exami- 
nation of  pupils,  167 ;  public  libraries, 
227  ;  public-school  libraries,  230 ;  quali- 
flcations  of  superintendents  of  schools. 
43  ;  reform  schools,  244  ;  registration  of 
teachers,  107 ;  school  hours,  129 ;  school- 
house  plans  submitted  to  State  superin- 
tendent, *}0 ;  school  texts  in  civics,  local 
feography,  and  local  history,  164  ;  schools 
or  feeble-minded,  236-236;  State  aid  to 
towns  of  low  property  valuation,  66,  67 ; 
supervision  of  remote  communities,  80 : 
teachers'  certificates,  99,  104 ;  teachers* 
pensions,  113;  technical,  manual,  Mid  In- 
dustrial education.  167 ;  trade  schools, 
210 ;  training  of  teachers,  121-122 ; 
unions  for  employment  of  superintend- 
eijts.  4.'i ;  vocational  education^  208. 

Maryland,  academies,  224 ;  agricultural  edu- 
cntion,  169,220;  child  labor,  149-160; 
educational  survey  commLssion  continued, 
21  ;  elementary  school  curriculum ;  high- 
school  inspection,  201 ;  high  schools,  193 ; 
Juvenile  courts,  239-240;  military  In- 
struction, 165  ;  public  use  of  public-school 
buildiuK's,  178  ;  reform  school,  244 ;  school 
hours,  129 ;  school  law  revised  generally, 
ia-14 ;  training  of  teachers,  122,  124 ; 
teachers'  certificates,  99,  104,  106 ;  teach- 
ers' pensions,  113-114  ;  teachers'  salaries. 
109 ;  technical,  manual,  and  industrial 
education,  168;  textbooks,  169;  voca- 
tional education,  203. 

Massachusetts,  agricultural  education,  169, 
182-18.J,  208,  220 ;  alteration  of  employ- 
ment certificates,  150 ;  Arbor  and  Bird 
Day,  171 ;  compulsory  attendance  of  il- 
literate married  women  not  required, 
142-  employment  of  minors,  142,  160; 
employment  of  women,  160 ;  evening 
schools,  176 ;  juvenile  courts,  240 ;  meal 
interval  in  factories  for  women  and  per- 


sons under  18  years,  160 ;  mllltaiy  adu 

tion.  166;  physical  training,  160 ;  plw- 
grounds,  178 ;  private,  denomlnatioiiml, 
and  parochial  schools,  186:  pahlle  llbrm- 
ries.  227 ;  reform  schools,  246 ;  rellglova 
or  political  belief,  107;  school  att^d- 
ance,  142 ;  school  census,  128 ;  scfaodl  Cr»- 
ternltles,  166:  school  holidays,  ISO; 
schools  for  blind.  284;  social  content 
178 ;  special  traininf  for  injured  parsons* 
236 ;  teacher  training  in  high  schools, 
124 ;  teachers'  pensions,  114 ;  teachlns 
citisenship,  164  ;.  trade  schools,  210,  211 ; 
transfer  cards  for  public-school  pnpils^ 
141 ;  vocational  education.  208. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  160-168. 

Meetings,  school,  48--61. 

Mentally  deficient,  26. 

Michigan,  agricultural  education,  109,  ISS, 
208,  220;  appropriation  for  normal  col- 
lege, 122;  charitable  institutions,  224: 
commission  to  report  on  child  welfare* 
21 ;  community  centers,  178 ;  compulsory 
attendance,  142 ;  consolidation  ox  school 
districts,  188;  county  commissioners  of 
schools,  36:  county  normal  training 
classes,  124 ;  curriculum  of  district 
schools,  103 ;  depositories  for  school 
funds,  48;  d^uty  State  superintendent 
provided.  28;  district  school  tax,  83; 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  224;  electioo 
of  township  trustees,  48;  employment  at 
labor,  160-161 ;  employment  of  minors, 
161 ;  fire  drills,  166 ;  high  schools,  193 ; 
kindergartens.  178:  library  building  for 
State  university,  216:  military  tntnlnCr 
166;  patriotic  educational  qualiflcstions, 
164;  playgrounds,  178;  public  llhrarieSj. 
227 :  qualifications  of  voten  at  school 
elections.  49  ;  reform  schools,  246  ;  school 
district  bonds,  76;  school  districts,  63, 
54;   school   for   blind,  284;   schoollionse 

Slans  submitted  to  State  superintendent,. 
0 ;  schools  for  deaf,  282 :  State  tax,  04 ; 
teachers*  cerUflcates,  99,  104.  106 ;  teach- 
ers' pensions,  114-116;  teacnera'  qualifi- 
cations, 94;  teaching  drawing,  107; 
teaching  music,  107;  technical,  manual, 
and  Industrial  education,  108 :  textbooks^ 
169;  tobacco  forbidden  to  minora,  237  ^ 
vocational  education,  208. 

Military  schools,  222-228. 

Military  training,  104-100. 

Minimum  term,  129-180. 

Mining   schools,    222. 

Minnesota,  agricultural  education,  109, 
188.  208;  city  school  boards,  44;  con- 
solidation of  school  districts,  138-184;. 
district  school  tax,  83 ;  display  of  United 
States  flag,  98;  evening  scnools,  176;. 
evening  and  summer  schools,  176;  hlab 
schools,  198;  industrial  education,  108; 
juvenile  courts,  240;  permanent  school 
fund,  02 ;  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers. 124;  public  school  libraries,  280- 
231;  reform  schools,  246;  salaries  oT 
county  superintendents,  30,  37 ;  school - 
district  bonds.  77 :  school  districts.  64 ; 
school  elections,  49;  school  fraternities^ 
156 ;  school  hours.  129 ;  schoolhouses  for 
divine  worship,  178;  schools  for  blind, 
234 ;  schools  for  deaf,  232 ;  schools  for 
feeble-minded.  236;  schools  for  physi- 
cally defective.  236 ;  social  centers  and 
playgrounds,  178;  State  aid  for  public 
schools.  67,  08;  State  land  commission. 
60 ;  State  university,  216 ;  summer 
schools.  176;  teachers'  cottages,  94;. 
teachers'  pensions,  116-116;  vocational 
education,  204. 

Mississippi,  commission  to  codify  schoo. 
laws,  22 ;  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts, 134;  distribution  of  State  school 
funds.  68  ;  district  school  tax,  88 ;  exam- 
ination of  teachers,  99;  high  schools, 
193  ;  Investment  of  Permanent  funds,  02 ; 
reform  schools,  246 ;  salaries  of  county 
superintendents,  87  ;  school  districts.  M 
school     holidays,     130;     school     hours. 
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129;  State  aid  for  high  schools,  72; 
State  school  lands,  60;  sospensioii  and 
expnlslon,  156;  teachers'  oertiflcates, 
104-106 :  teachers'  Institutes,  127;  text- 
books, 160,  161 ;  transportation  of  pa- 
plls,  184. 

Mississippi  Illlteracx  Commission.  22. 

HIssoarl,  agrlcnJtQnii  education,  188,  220; 
city  teacher- tralnlxig  courses,  126;  com- 
munity centers,  178;  consolidation  of 
schools,  184 ;  days  of  si^eclal  observance, 
171 ;  expenses  of  county  superintendents, 
87;  footbridges,  district  may  provide, 
92 :  hlffh  schools,  198 :  Juvenile  courts, 
240 ;  mining  schools,  222 :  Missouri  Day. 
171;  reform  schools,  246-246;  school 
bonds,  77:  school  census,  128;  school 
districts,  66 :  school  elections.  49 ;  school 
holidays,  181 ;  school  hours,  129 ;  schools 
for  bund,  282;  schools  for  deaf,  282; 
State  aid  for  public  schools,  68 ;  State 
school  lands,  60;  State  school  revenue, 
64;  State  university,  216;  textboolcs, 
169;  teachers'  eerdfleates.  99,  104: 
transportation  of  pupils,  18i ;  vocational 
education,  204 ;  women  on  school  boards, 
44. 

Modern  languages,  teaching,  172. 

Montana,  agricultural  education.  87.  170, 
188;  county  libraries,  227;  district 
school  tax,  84;  duties  and  expenses  of 
county  suDerlntendents.  87 ;  high  schools, 
193-194  ;  Investment  of  permanent  funds, 
62.  63;  Juvenile  courts,  240:  reform 
schools,  246;  salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents, 87;  school  districts,  66; 
schoolhouse  sites,  89:  school  year,  129; 
schools  for  blind,  284;  schools  for  deaf, 
232;  schools  for  feeble-minded,  286; 
State  school  lands,  60 ;  State  university, 
216 ;  teacher  training  in  high  schools, 
125 ;  teachers*  certificates,  99 ;  teachers^ 
pensions,  116 ;  textbooks,  169,  161 ;  vo- 
cational education,  204. 

Moral  and  ethical  Instruction,  166. 

Mnsic,,  instruction,  167. 

N. 

Narcotics,  effects  on  human  system,  166. 

Nebraska,  agricultural  education,  170,  183, 
208 ;  apportionment  of  school  funds,  68 ; 
city  school  boards,  44;  community  cen- 
ters,   178-179 ;    consolidation    of    school 
dlRtricts.  134-136 ;  date  of  district  meet- 
ing,  49;  display  of  United  States  flag, 
03 ;  district  school  tax,  84 ;  employment 
of    teachers,  108;  evening  schools,  176; 
fire    escapes,   92 ;   high  schools,  196 ;  in- 
dustrial   education.    168 ;    investment   of 
permanent  funds.  68;  professional  train- 
ing   of   teachers.    122:    public    libraries. 
227  ;  reports  of  State  officers.  28  ;  scholar- 
ships,   224;    school    district   bonds,    77; 
school  districts,  65,  66 ;  school  elections, 
49 :    school   holidays.    181 ;   school    term, 
120-130;  schools  for  blind,  284;  schools 
for  doaf,  232 ;  schools  for  feeble-minded, 
236  :    State  school  lands,  60 ;  State  uni- 
versity. 215 ;   teacher  trainlnng  In  high 
RchoolH.    125 ;    technical   education,   223 ; 
term    and    expennes    of    county    superin- 
tendents,    37 ;     textbooks,     159 ;     trade 
Rcbools,     210,     211 ;     transportation     of 
pupils,    134,    135 ;    vocational   education, 
204. 
Nevada,    agricultural    education,    170,   183, 
208.    220:    apportionment    of   State   and 
county  funds,  68 ;  consolidation  of  school 
districts.    135,    136;    county   school   tax. 
84  ;   deputy  State  superintendents  elected 
by    State   boards   of  education,   28 ;   dis- 
play  of  United   States  flag.  93 ;  employ- 
ment  of  teachers,  108:  evening  schools. 
175  ;    high    schools,    195 ;    investment    of 
pormanont     funds.     62 ;     kindergartens, 
178  ;  mining  schools,  222  ;  physical  exami- 
nation of  school  children,  157 ;  physical 
tralDlng,   165 ;   school   bonds.   77 :   school 


districts,  66;  State  board  furnish  plans 
for  rural  sehoolhouses,  91 ;  State  educa- 
tional survey  provided,  22;  State  library, 
227:  SUte  university,  213,  216-216; 
teachers'  institutes,  127 ;  teachers*  life 
diplomas,  99;  teachers*  pensions,  116- 
117 ;  teachers*  salaries,  109 ;  teaching 
history,  civics,  and  patriotism,  164 ;  tech- 
nlcal,  manual,  and  industrial  education, 
168 ;  textbooks,  161 ;  trade  schools, 
210;  transportation  of  pupils,  135,  186; 
vocational  education.   204. 

New  Hampshire,  agricultural  education, 
188,  208,  220;  appropriations  to  higher 
education,  218 ;  child  labor,  151 ;  com- 
pulsory school  attendance.  142;  control 
of  State  institutions,  22 ;  employment  of 
teachers,  108 :  fire  escapes,  92 ;  health 
regulations,  156;  high  schools,  196: 
juvenile  courts,  240;  land-grant  schools, 
222;  medical  Inspection  of  schools,  167; 
playgrounds  and  neighborhood  centers, 
179;  public  libraries,  227;  reform 
schools,  246 ;  schoolhouse  sanitation,  92 ; 
school  year,  180;  schools  for  feeble- 
minded, 236;  teachers*  cottages,  94; 
teachers*  pensions.  117 ;  town  scoool  tax, 
84 ;   vocational  education,   204. 

New  Jersey,  academic  degrees.  224-226; 
agricultural  education,  170,  220 ;  appoint- 
ment of  county  attendance  officer,  142; 
Bible  in  public  schools,  172;  boards  of 
education,  46 ;  commission  to  investigate 
municipal  finances,  46;  community  cen- 
ters, 179;  compulsory  school  attendance, 
142 ;  consolidation  of  boroughs,  44 ;  con- 
solidation of  schools,  136:  county  super- 
visors of  departments  of  child  study.  87 ; 
custody  of  district  funds.  73,  74 ;  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  108;  establishing 
State  normal  school,  122:  evening 
schools.  176 ;  examination  of  teachers, 
100;  industrial  and  manual  education, 
168;  Juvenile  courts.  240:  military  train- 
ing, 166;  physical  training  In  public 
schools,  166;  public  libraries,  227;  pur- 
chase of  land  by  educational  corporations, 
226 ;  recreation  commissioners,  179 ;  re- 
form schools,  246;  savings  accounts  of 
?ublic-school  pupils,  172 ;  school  bonds, 
7,  78 ;  school  districts,  66 ;  school  year, 
180;  social  centers  and  playgrounds, 
179 ;  State  university,  216 :  supervisors, 
employment,  44;  teachers*  certificates. 
100 :  teachers*  pensions,  117 ;  teachers* 
salaries.  109 ;  tobacco  forbidden  to  min- 
ors, 288 ;  vocational  education,  204-206. 

New  Mexico,  agricultural  education.  188. 
220 ;  evening  schools,  176 ;  county  boards 
of  education.  32 ;  duties  of  coun^  super- 
intendents, 38;  high  schools.  196;  limi- 
tation of  tax  levies,  84 ;  military  schools, 
222 ;  museum,  226  ;  public-school  revenue. 
64 :  reform  schools,  246 ;  salaries  of 
county  officers,  87,  88 ;  schools  for  blind, 
142,  234 ;  Spanish  in  public  schools,  172 ; 
State  board  of  education,  22;  State 
school  lands,  61  *  teachers*  certlflcates. 
100,  104,  105.  106;  teachers*  salaries, 
109;  teaching  English,  172;  training 
teachers  for  rural  districts.   122. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  school  board,  10. 

New  York,  agricultural  education,  170, 
208 ;  alumni  corporations,  225 ;  Arbor 
Day,  171 ;  assessments  of  special  fran- 
chises, 69 ;  city  boards  of  education  pro- 
vided, 45;  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  225 ;  community  centers,  179 ;  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  142 ;  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  136 ;  credit  provided 
for  pupils  engaged  in  certain  pursuits, 
151 :  directors  of  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts,  and  homemaking,  168 ;  dissolving 
*'  trustees  of  Peabody  Education  Pund,^ 
225 ;  election  of  regents.  22 ;  emplov- 
ment  of  children,  151 ;  high  schools,  196; 
humane  treatment  of  animals.  167 ;  in- 
corporating Herring  College.  226;  mili- 
tary training,  166;  minors*  employment 
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certificates,  151 ;  normal  trainlnff  school, 
123 ;  pbysical  training  and  ducipllne, 
165,  165-166 ;  powers  of  regents  ex- 
tended, 22 ;  reform  schools,  246 ;  relief 
from  school  attendance  of  children  em- 
ployed in  certain  pursuits,  151 ;  removal 
of  teachers  for  seditious  acts,  108 ;  resi- 
dence of  medical  inspectors,  167 ;  salaries 
of  district  superintendents,  45 ;  savings 
accounts  of  school  children  and  others, 
172 ;  scholarships.  213 ;  school  census. 
128 ;  school  district  bonds.  78 ;  school 
districts,  56 ;  school  elections.  50 ;  school 
year,  130 ;  schools  for  deaf,  232 ;  schools 
ror  feeble-minded,  236 ;  teachers'  pen- 
sions. 117;  teachers'  salaries,  109;  town 
boards  of  education  created,  45 ;  trade 
schools,  211 :  vaccination,  15H ;  vocational 
education,   205. 

Normal  schools,  county  and  local,  124-126 ; 
n>cognition  of  diplomas,  105,  218 ;  State 
training  of  teachers,  119-124.  Hee  alto 
Teachers,  professional  training  and  edu- 
cation. 

North  Carolina,  agricultural  education,  170, 
1S3,  221 ;  appropriation  for  illiteracy 
commission,  22,  23 ;  appropriations  for 
higher  education,  213 ;  Arbor  Day,  171 ; 
board  of  directors  for  Cullowhee  Normal 
School,  123 ;  charters  of  reformatory  In- 
stitutions, 225;  commercial  colleges,  225; 
commission  to  codify  school  laws,  22 ; 
corapulfeiory  school  attendance,  142 ;  com- 
pulsory school  law,  142 ;  county  boards  of 
education,  32  ;  district  school  tax.  85 :  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  100 ;  high  school 
inspection,  201 ;  high  schools,  19&-197 ; 
higner  educational  institutions,  211 ; 
home  economics  instruction,  170;  honn 
of  labor  in  factories  for  women  and  mi- 
nors, 151 :  Juvenile  courts,  240 ;  kinder- 
gartens, 173-174  ;  manual  training,  170  : 
Patriots  Memorial  School,  173 ;  pnyslcai 
examination  of  school  children,  lo7  ;  pub- 
lic libraries,  227-228  ;  public  school  libra- 
ries. 231 ;  reform  schools,  246 ;  rural  en- 
tertainments, 179 ;  school  bonds,  78 ; 
school  census,  128 ;  school  districts,  66- 
57  ;  schools  for  blind.  234 ;  school  term. 
130:  schools  for  deaf.  232:  schools  for 
feoble-minded,  236 ;  State  aid  for  public 
schools,  69,  70;  State  university,  216: 
to.ichors*  certificates,  104,  106;  teachers 
Institutes,  127 ;  teachers'  salaries,  109 ; 
technical,  manual,  and  Industrial  educa- 
tion, 168,  223 ;  vocational  education,  205. 

North  Paltota,  agricultural  education,  183- 
184.  209,  221 ;  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, 142-143 ;  consolidation  of  schools. 
136;  control  of  State  Institutions.  23; 
county  bonds  for  agricultural  schools,  78 ; 
county  school  tax,  85 ;  deputv  county  su- 
perintendents, 38  ;  district  school  tax,  85  : 
duties  of  county  superintendents,  38  ;  eve- 
ning schools.  176 ;  fire  drills,  155 ;  high 
schools.  197 ;  investment  of  permanent 
fund,  63 :  Juvenile  courts,  240 ;  kinder- 
gartens. 174:  medical  inspection  of  pub- 
lic schools,  157  ;  mining  schools,  222  ;  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  123  ;  punllc 
school  libraries.  231 ;  reform  schools  247  ; 
school  bonds,  79 ;  school  districts,  67 ; 
schools  for  feeble-minded,  236 ;  State  aid 
for  rural  schools,  70 ;  State  school  lands, 
61  ;  State  tax  for  institutions.  65 ;  State 
librarv' commission,  228;  State  nnlyera- 
ity.  216 ;  teacher  training  In  high  schools, 
125  :  teachers'  certificates,  106 ;  teachers' 
cottages,  04:  teachers'  pensions.  117- 
118;  technical  education.  223;  Temper- 
nnco  Day.  171 ;  textbooks,  161 ;  tran.spor- 
tstion  of  pupils,  136. 

O. 

Ohio,  agricultural  education,  170,  184,  209; 
coninuinlty  centers.  179-180 ;  consolida- 
tion of  schools.  136 ;  county  supervision 
<liKtrIcts,   38;   custody  of  district  funds, 


74 ;  government  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, 226:  high  schools,  197:  military 
schools,  222-223 ;  Otterbein  college,  226  ; 
powers  and  duties  of  city  school  boards, 
46;  pqblic  libraries,  228;  public  school 
libraries,  231 ;  reform  schools,  247  ;  sale 
of  textbooks  by  school  officials  prohibited, 
108 ;  school  bonds,  79 ;  school  districts, 
57 ;  school  savings  banks,  172 ;  schools 
for  blind,  234;  State  aid  for  public 
schools,  70 ;  State  school  lands,  61 ;  State 
university,  216;  teachers'  certificates, 
100-101,  106;  teachers'  quallflcatlona. 
94 ;  textbooks,  162 ;  transports tiont  or 
pupils.  136 ;  vocational  education.  205. 
Oklahoma,  agricultural  education,  184, 
221 ;  business  colleges.  226 ;  cigarettes 
forbidden  to  minors,  238 ;  community 
meetings,  180,  181 ;  consolidation  of 
school  districts,  136,  137 ;  county  school 
tax,  86 ;  county  superintendent  may  em- 

Eiloy   clerks,   39;    degrees,   226;    district 
oards  to  report  to  State  superintendent, 
46;    district    school    tax,    85,    86;    high 
schools,    197 ;    higher    education,    216 ; 
members  of  city  school  boards.  45,  46; 
military  and  athletic  training,  166 ;  nor- 
mal  Institutes.   127 ;   professional   train- 
ing of  teachers,  123;  provision  for  State 
inspector  of  schools  repealed,  29 ;  public 
recreation   and   play   grounds,    180;    re> 
form  schools,  247 ;  school  districts,   58 ; 
school   term,   180;   scientific   temperance 
instruction,    166 ;    separate    schools    for 
colored  race,  154:  State  edncational  In- 
stitutions, 211;  State  school  lands,  61; 
teachers'     certificates,     101.    104,     106: 
transportation  of  pupils,  137 ;  vocational 
education,  206. 
Oregon,  agricultural   education,   184,  221; 
Arbor   Day,    171 ;    community   meetings, 
180.  181  ;  compulsory  school  attendance. 
143 ;     contracts     with     teachers,     108 ; 
county   educational   boards,   82 ;    county 
libraries,    228 ;    days   of   special    observ- 
ance,  171-172;   depositories  for  district 
funds,  74 ;  district  school  tax,  86 ;  forest- 
reserve  funds  for  public  schools,  61 ;  high 
schools,  197 ;  higher  educational  institu- 
tions,   212 :    investment    of    permanent 
fund,  63;  kindergartens,  174;  limitation 
of   t^x   rates.   86 :    military    tactics   and 
training,   166;   professional   training  of 
teachers.  94,  128 ;  qualifications  of  conn- 
ty  superintendents.  39 ;   reform  schools, 
247  ;  right  of  eminent  domain,  89 ;  school 
boards  subject  to  recall,  46 ;  school  cen- 
sus,   128 ;    school    directors,    46 ;    school- 
district    indebtedness,    79 ;    school    elec- 
tions, 50 ;   school   holidays    131 ;  school 
term,     130 ;     schools  for  feeble  minded, 
237 ;    simplification   of   course   of   study 
of  public   schools,    163 ;   teachers'   certi- 
ficates, 94  ;  teachers'  salaries,  109 ;  text^ 
books,  159 ;  trade  schools,  210. 

P. 

Parochial  schools    186. 

Patriotism,   teaching,    164. 

Patriot's  Memorial  School,  North  Carolina. 
173. 

Pedagogy.  See  Teachers,  professional  train- 
ing and  education. 

Pennsylvania,  agricultural  education,  184, 
209,  221 ;  appointment  of  teachers,  108 ; 
bureau  of  vocational  education  in  State 
department,  23;  child  labor,  151-152; 
compulsory  school  attendance,  162 ;  con- 
solidation of  schools,  137 ;  corporations 
not  for  profit.  226-226;  days  of  special 
observance,  172 ;  defective  eyes  and 
toeth.  157;  hish  schools,  197-198;  ju- 
venile courts,  240-241 ;  office  equipment 
for  county  superintendent,  39 ;  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers,  128;  public 
libraries.  228 ;  public-school  libraries, 
231  ;  reform  schools,  247 ;  salaries  of 
county  superintendents,  89 ;  salaries  of 
deputy  State  superintendents,  29 ;  school 
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bonds,  79 ;  school  censue,  128 ;  school 
director  not  to  be  member  of  common 
council.  46;  school  districts,  58;  schools 
for  blind,  284;  State  educational  build- 
ing, 28:  teachers*  pensions,  118;  teach- 
ers' salaries,  109-110:  trade  schools, 
210,  211 ;  vocational  education,  206. 

Pensions,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  pensions. 

Philippines,  dental  clinics,  158 :  schools  for 
blind,  284 ;  schools  for  deaf.  282 ;  Uniyer- 
sity  of  the  Philippines,  216. 

Phydoal  education,  164-166. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  instruction,  166. 

Playgrounds,  176-181. 

Poll  taxes,  abolishing,  89. 

Population,  school,  128. 

Porto  Rico,  agricultural  college,  221 ;  Juve- 
nile courts,  241 ;  reform  schools,  247 ; 
teachers'  certificates,  101 ;  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  216. 

Private  and  endowed  schools,  185,  228- 
226. 

Professional  and  higher  technical  educa- 
tion, 218-238. 


Qualifications  of  voters,  48-01. 


Races,  separation.  154. 

Reform  schools,  248-249. 

Rhode  Island,  agricultural  college,  221 ; 
care  of  children's  teeth,  158 ; 
common  drinking  cup  prohibited,  92 ; 
community  meetings.  180;  compulsory 
school  attendance,  148 :  consolidation  of 
schools,  187 ;  delivery  of  employment  cer- 
tificate to  employer,  158 ;  employment  of 
minors,  152-153 ;  farmers'  institutes, 
185 ;  Juvenile  courts,  241 ;  physical 
training  of  school  children,  166;  play- 
grounds. 180,  181 ;  reform  schools,  247 ; 
salary  increase  of  physicians  engaged  in 
examining  children  applying  for  employ- 
ment certificates,  153 ;  school  committee 
to  control  school  property,  46;  schools 
for  feeble-minded,  237 ;  State  aid  for  su- 
pervision, 46 ;  State  aid  for  works  of  ref- 
erence, 70 ;  teachers'  pensions,  118 ;  tech- 
nical education,  228 ;  traveling  libraries, 
229 ;  vaccination,  158. 

S. 

Sanitation  of  schoolhouses,  91-98. 

Savines  accounts,  public-school  pupils,  172. 

School  census.  128-129. 

School  discipline.     See  Discipline,  school. 

School  districts,  consolidation.  See  Con- 
solidation of  schools;  formation,  51-69. 

School  holidays,  130-131. 

School  houses.    Bee  Buildings  and  sites. 

School   hygiene,   15^158. 

School  meetings.     See  Meetings,  school. 

School  population  and  attendance,  128-154. 

School  savings  banks,  172. 

School  surveys,  Hawaii,  9. 

School  year,  15.  129-130.  See  also  under 
naanea  of  States. 

Secondary  education,  72-73,  185-201.  See 
also  High  schools. 

Sectarian  instruction,  172. 

Smith-Hughes  Act,  201-207. 

Smith-Lever  Act.  181-185. 

Social  centers,  176-181. 

South  Carolina,  agricultural  education, 
170,  184,  209,  221;  child  labor,  158; 
compulsory  school  attendance,  143 ;  con- 
demnation of  land  for  city  school  pur- 
poses, 46 ;  consolidation  of  schools,  137 ; 
county  school  tax,  86 :  *'  equalizing  fund." 
70 ;  high  schools,  198 ;  insurance  of 
schoolhouses.  92 ;  investment  of  per- 
manent fund,  63;  military  schools,  223; 
nleht  schools,  176 ;  public  libraries,  229 ; 
reiorm    schools,    247-248 ;    scholarships. 


216:  school  census,  128;  State  boards  of 
charities  and  corrections  established,  28, 
24;  State  board  of  education,  24; 
teacher  training  in  high  schools,  125; 
•teachers'  certificates,  101 ;  teachers'  pen- 
sions. 118 ;  term  and  salaries  of  county 
superintendents,  39;  textbooks,  159: 
transportation  of  pupils,  137 ;  vocational 
education,  206. 

South  Dakota,  agricultural  education,  184, 
221 ;  agricultural  lands  and  school  cor- 
porations, 171 ;  community  meetings, 
180,  181 ;  compulsory  school  attendance, 
144;  consolidation  of  schools,  137,  138; 
deputy  county  superintendents,  30 ;  dis- 
trict school  tax,  87;  expenses  of  county 
superintendents,  89 ;  fixed  exnense  allow- 
ance for  State  officers,  29;  Frances 
Willard  Day,  172;  high  schools,  198; 
higher  education,  216;  Juvenile  courts, 
241 :  limitation  of  tax  rates,  87 ;  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  123 ;  pub- 
lic libraries,  229;  public  school  libraries, 
231 ;  reform  schools,  248 ;  re^stration 
of  teachers,  108 ;  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, 89 :  salaries  of  county  superin- 
tendents, 39 ;  school  districts,  58 ;  school 
term,  130;  schools  for  blind,  234;  State 
educational  survey  provided,  24;  State 
school  lands,  61 ;  summer  schools  for 
teachers,  127 ;  teachers'  certificates,  101^ 
105;  teaching  music.  167;  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  137,  138 ;  vocational  educa- 
tion, 206. 

Spanish,  teaching,  172. 

Special  classes,-  education,  231-237. 

Special  types  of  school,  173-185. 

State  inspection  of  schools.  Bee  Inspection 
of  schools.  State. 

State  officers,  27-29. 

State  school  lands.  See  Lands,  State 
school. 

State  superintendent  of  schools.  See  Su- 
perintendent of  schools.  State. 

Summer  schools,  107 ;  for  teachers,  126— 
128. 

Superintendents  of  public  instruction. 
State,  powers  and  duties,  11,  27-29. 

Superintendents  of  schools,  county,  power* 
and  duties,  12,  85-40.  See  also  under 
names  of  States, 

Superintendents  of  schools.  State.  See 
Superifitendents  of  public  instruction. 
State. 

Supervision  of  education,  9-59. 

Surveys,  educational,  21,  24,  25. 

Suspension  and  expulsion,  155. 

T. 

Taxation,  school,  64-65,  80-89. 

Teachers,  appointment  and  dismissal,  107- 

119 ;  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

94-107  :  examinations,  94-104  ;  exchange 

of  public  school,  109;  interchange,  lOf; 

professional  training  and  education,  16, 

119-131 ;  registration,  107,  108 ;  religious 

or  political  oelief,  107 ;  tenure  of  office, 

107-119. 
Teachers'  associations,  107. 
Teachers'     certificates.       See     Certificates, 

teachers. 
Teachers'  colleges,  218. 
Teachers'    institutes   and   summer   schools, 

107,    126-128. 
Teachers'   pensions,   16-17,    110-119.     See 

also  under  names  of  States. 
Teachers'  reading  circles,  107. 
Teachers'  salaries,   16,  109-110.     See  alsa 

under  names  of  States. 
Technical,      industrial,      and       vocational 

schools,  201-211. 
Technical,  manual  and  industrial  education^ 

167-168,  218-233. 
Temperance  Day,  171. 
Temperance  instruction,  166. 
Tennessee,     agricultural     education,     184» 

221;  Bible  in  public  schools,   172;   cer- 
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tiflcation  of  teachers,  94 ;  committee  to 
codify  school  laws,  24 ;  control  of  State 
iostltutions,  24 :  county  boards  have 
right  of  eminent  domain,  82 ;  days  of 
special  observance,  172 ;  elementary 
school  cnrriculnm,  163 ;  employment  of 
minors,  ISS ;  empowering  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  to  hold  or  sell 
property,  226;  high  schools,  108-199; 
Juvenile  courts,  241-242 ;  kindergartens. 
174 ;  night  schools,  176 ;  professional 
training  of  teachers,  123 ;  public-school 
revenue,  66 ;  qualiflcations  of  county  su- 
perintendents, 40 ;  reform  schools,  248  : 
salary  of  county  treasurer,  40 ;  school 
term,  130 ;  schools  for  blind,  234-235 ; 
schools  for  deaf,  232 ;  State  board  of 
education  reorganized,  24 ;  State  educa- 
tion funds.  70,  71 ;  State  textbook  com- 
mission, 162  ;  State  university,  216-217  ; 
teachers'  certificates,  101 ;  teachers'  pen- 
sions, 118 ;  technical  education,  223 ; 
temperance  instruction,  166 ;  textbooks, 
159 ;  vocational  education,  206 ;  women 
on  school  hoards,  47. 

Tenure  of  office,  teachers,  107-119. 

Texas,  agricultural  education,  171,  184, 
221 ;  community  meetings,  180 ;  compul- 
sory school  attendance,  144:  consolida- 
tion of  school  districts,  138 ;  county 
school  lands,  61 ;  county  school  tax,  87  ; 
county  school  trustees,  33 ;  course  of 
study,  168 ;  district  school  tax,  87 ;  elec- 
tion of  district  school  boards,  47 ;  em- 
ployment of  minors,  153-164 ;  employ- 
ment of  teachers.  109  :  high  schools,  199 ; 
Juvenile  courts,  242 ;  kindergartens,  174 ; 
professional  training  of  teachers,  128 ; 
public  libraries,  229-230;  oualifications 
of  school  trustees,  47 ;  reform  school. 
248 ;  right  of  eminent  domain,  90 ;  school 
census,  129 ;  school  districts,  58 ;  school 
officers  to  report  to  State  superintendent, 
47 ;  schools  for  feeble-mindea,  287 ;  State 
appropriation,  71 ;  State  school  tax,  65 ; 
mate  university,  217 :  students*  loan 
fund,  74 ;  teachers'  certificates,  105,  106 ; 
teachers'  institutes,  127;  technical,  man- 
ual, and  industrial  education.  168 ;  Texas 
history  in  public  schools,  164 ;  textbooks, 
159-160,  162 ;  vocational  education.  206. 

Textbooks,  free,  159-160;  high  schools, 
187;  sale  by  school  officials  prohibited, 
108;  uniformity.  160-162. 

Thanksgiving  Day.    See  School  holidays. 

Tobacco,  forbidden  to  minors,  287,  288. 

Townships,  school.  51-<S9. 

Trade  schools,  209-210. 

Transportation  of  pupils,  181-189. 

Truancy.  13^146,  248. 

Tubercttlous  children,  287. 

U. 

Universities  and  colleges,  board  of  regents 
for  North  Dakota,  28 ;  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers,  119-131 ;  recognition  of 
diplomas,  105;  Sute,  213-218. 

University  and  school  extension,  181-185. 

Ptah,  agricultural  education,  184-185,  221 ; 
.commission  to  codify  school  laws,  25 ; 
commission  to  Investigate  mentally  de- 
tficient,  25;  community  meetings,  180- 
181 ;  county  school  districts,  33 ;  county 
school  -tax,  87 ;  district  school  tax,  87, 
>88 ;  employment  of  children,  164 ;  high 
schools,  199;  public  libraries,  230;  Salt 
tLake  Free  Kindergarten  and  Neighborhood 
iHouse  Assoclat  on,  174  ;  school  term,  130  ; 
schools  for  feeble-minded,  237 ;  State  aid 
for  public  schools.  71 ;  State  board  of 
education  enlarged,  25 ;  State  building 
commission,  91 ;  State  high-school  funds, 
72,  73 ;  State  school  lands,  61 ;  State 
school  tax.  65 ;  State  university,  217 ; 
teachers'  pensions,  118;  teachers*  sala- 
ries, 110 ;  vocational  education,  206. 


V. 

Vacation  schools,  176-181. 

Vaccination,  168. 

Vermont,  agricultural  and  industrial  expo- 
sition. 171 ;  agricultural  education,  171, 
186,  209 ;  board  of  charities  and  proba- 
tion, 25  ;  consolidation  of  school  districts. 
138;  courses  of  study,  16:  director  or 
State  institutions  created,  29;  duties  of 
commissioner  of  industries,  164 ;  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum,  164 ;  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  109 ;  employment  of 
women  and  minors,  154 ;  fire  drills,  155 ; 
high  schools,  199;  Juvenile  courts,  242; 
kindergartens,  174 ;  legal  residence  of 
students,  212 ;  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  158  ;  military  schools,  223 ;  night 
schools,  176 ;  permanent  school  funds, 
63 ;  prevention  of  automobile  accidents, 
93 ;  professional  training  of  teachers, 
124.  125 :  reform  schools,  248 ;  scholar- 
ships, 212 ;  school  attendance,  144 ; 
school  census,  129 ;  school  holidays,  131 ; 
school  law  revised  generally,  14-17; 
school  term,  130 ;  school  year,  l5  ;  schools 
for  crippled  and  deformed,  235 ;  schools 
for  deaf,  144,  232-233;  schools  for  fee- 
ble-minded, 237 ;  State  university,  217 ; 
supplementary  reader  on  Vermont  Indus- 
trfes  and  resources,  164 ;  teacher  train- 
ing in  high  schools,  16 ;  teachers*  certifi- 
cates. 101,  105 ;  teachers'  pensions,  16- 
17,  118 ;  teachers'  salaries,  110 :  techni- 
cal, manual,  and  industrial  educatinn. 
168  ;  textbooks,  160 ;  trade  schools,  210 ; 
vocational  education,  206. 

Virginia,  county  school  board,  34 ;  county 
school  boards  to  report  to  State  super- 
intendent, 47;  county  school  tax.  88: 
district  school  tax,  88 :  display  of  United 
States  flag,  93 ;  investment  of  perma- 
nent fund,  63 ;  qualifications  of  division 
superintendents,  47 ;  schools  for  feeble- 
minded, 237 ;  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  textbooks,  25 ;  textbooks,  160, 
162. 

Vocational  education,  23,  181-185,  201-211. 

Washington,  agricultural  education,  185, 
221-222 ;  budget  system  in  districts,  74 : 
commission  to  study  State  educational 
institutions,  25 ;  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  138 ;  exemption  of  schools  and 
colleges  from  taxation,  212 ;  flag  exer- 
cises in  public  schools,  93;  high  schools. 
199 :  indnstrlal  welfare  commission  and 
employment  of  women  and  minors,  154; 
kindergartens,  174 ;  misconduct  ol 
superintendents,  penalty.  47 ;  night 
schools,  176;  prevention  of  automo* 
bile  accidents.  93 ;  professional  training 
of  teachers,  124;  public  libraries,  230; 
reform  schools,  248 ;  school  bonds,  79, 
80 ;  school  sites,  90 ;  school  census,  129 ; 
school  districts,  58;  school  elections.  50, 
51 ;  schools  for  feeble-minded.  237  ;  State 
aid  for  high  schools,  73 ;  State  univer- 
sity, 217 ;  tax  levy  for  higher  education. 
213;  teachers*  certificates,  101-102.  104, 
106 ;  teachers*  examinations,  94 ;  teach- 
ers' pensions,  118;  technical  education, 
223. 

West  Virginia,  agricultural  education,  171, 
185,  222;  city  boards  of  education.  47; 
consolidation  of  schools,  138;  deposito- 
ries for  school  funds,  74 ;  district  school 
tax,  88 ;  elementary  school  curriculum. 
164 :  examination  of  teachers,  102 : 
health  instruction,  166;  high  schools, 
199-200;  Juvenile  courts,  242;  kinder- 
gartens, 174 ;  military  schools  223 ; 
nieht  schools,  176;  public  libraries,  230; 
reform  schools.  248 ;  school  bonds,  80 : 
school  term,  ISO ;  State  university,  217 ; 
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t^eACher  tralninir   in   bigb   schools,    125 ; 
teachers'    certlflcates,    102-106;    teach- 
ers'   Institutes,   107,   127-128;    teachers* 
pensions,    118 ;    teachers'    salaries,    110 ; 
t;eaehing  history,  civics,  and  patriotism, 
164  :    technical,    manual,   and   industrial 
e<3ucation,  168 ;  trade  schools,  210 ;  voca- 
tional education,  206. 
QVisconsin,  age  of  minors  seeking  labor  per- 
mits,   154;    agricultural   education,   171, 
209l  222 ;  appropriations  for  higher  edn- 
catlon,  213;  attendance  laws  and  juve- 
nile courts,  145 ;  consolidlition  of  school 
districts.  138,  139 ;  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation,  84 ;  county  training  schools  for 
teachers,  125-126  ;  dictionaries  at  cost  to 
district  schools,   162 ;  display  of  United 
States  flag,  94 ;  district  school  tax,  88 ; 
exceptioual    children,    281 ;    exchange    of 
public-school    teachers,    109:    fire   drills, 
155  ;     high     schools,     200-201 ;     humane 
treatment    of   animals,    167 ;    insanitary 

?upils,  156;  investment  of  permanent 
und,  63;  Juvenile  courts,  242;  night 
scbools,  176 ;  plavgrounds,  181 ;  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers,  124 ;  public 
libraries,  230;  reform  schools  248-249; 
scbool  attendance,  144-145  ;  school  boards 
may  provide  scbool  lunches  at  cost,  48 ; 
scbool  bonds,  80 ;  school  census,  129 ; 
scbool  courses,  164 ;  school  district 
meetings,   61 ;    school   districts,'  58,   59 ; 


school  sites,  90:  schools  for  blind,  285; 
schools  for  crippled  children,  286 ;  schools 
for  deaf,  288 ;  State  aid  for  rural  schools, 
71,  72 :  State  board  of  education  created, 
26,  26;  State  university,  217-218; 
teachers'  associations.  128 ;  teachers'  cer- 
tificates, 108-104,  106;  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  reading  circles,  107 ;  teachers' 
pensions,  119;  teachers'  salaries,  110; 
technical,  manual,  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, 168 ;  textbooks,  162 ;  trade  schools, 
210,  211 ;  transportation  of  pupils,  189 ; 
truant  officers,  145 ;  vacation  schools, 
181 ;  vocational  education,  206-207. 
Wyoming,  agricultural  education,  186 ;  com- 
mittee to  codify  school  laws.  26 ;  county 
school  tax,  89 ;  employment  of  minors, 
154 ;  fire  escapes,  93 ;  gifts,  etc.,  for  non- 
sectarian  public  educational  purposes, 
226 ;  high  schools,  201 ;  investment  of 
permanent  fund,  64 ;  nonpartisan  elec- 
tion of  county  superintendents.  40 ;  phys- 
ical examination  of  school  children,  158 ; 
public  libraries,  230  ;  reform  schools,  249  ; 
salaries  of  county  superintendents,  40 ; 
salary  of  deputy  State  superintendent, 
29 ;  State  department  of  education  es- 
tablished, 26 ;  State  school  lands,  61,  62 ; 
State  university,  218 ;  teacher  training 
in  high  schools,  126 ;  teachers*  certifi- 
cates, 104 ;  teachers'  institutes,  128 ;  vo- 
cational education,  207. 
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